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ually  on  principle.  Their  aspiriitions 
are  certainly  of  a  Democratic  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  they  are  naturally 
opposed  to  that  personal  government 
which  prevailed  under  Bismarck,  and 
which  has  been  continued  under  the 
present  Kaiser,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  throne,  wanted  to  be  "his 
own  Bismarck.'*  Now,  were  there  any 
possibility  of  replacing  Imperial  rule 
by  a  Republican  one,  the  tactics  of  the 
party  in  Parliament  could  be  under- 
stood, if  adopted  on  the  eve  of  a  likely 
final  decision.  But  such  a  prospect 
does  not  exist  For  twenty-five  years 
their  prominent  speakers  have  ofteii 
prophesied  "a  great  Kladderadatsch," 
as  a  Socialist  revolution  was  called  in 
common  parlance.  But  nothing  even 
distantly  approaching  to  it  has  ever 
happened. 

There  was  once  a  considerable  chance 
of  the  Prussian  House  of  Commons— 
before  the  constitution  of  the  present 
Empire— coming  into  revolutionary  con- 
flict with  the  Crown.    It  was  in   the 
early    days    of    Bismarck's    and    his 
King's  "budgetless"  government.     The 
Liberal  and  Radical  middle  class,  and 
many    men    of    the    working    classes, 
were    deeply    moved   against    de^tpotic 
kingship.    But  what  happened?      Las- 
salle,  the  professed  Socialist  leader,  en- 
tered   into    underhand    intrigues    with 
Bismarck,     promising    to     rouse     the 
masses  against  the  burgher  party,   so 
as  to  get  the  latter  between  two  fires. 
The  royal  army  in  front,  a  demagog  - 
cally  misled  populace  in  the  rear,  of 
the  champions  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege   were    to    play    the    monarchical 
game! 

I  can  give  here  some  proofs  from 
personal  knowledge.  In  order  to  for- 
tify himself  with  the  working  class  in 
Germany,  Lassalle  wrote  to  Louis 
Blanc,  then  an  exile  in  London,  in  a 
general  Socialistic  way,  for  the  object 
of  getting  from  him  a  kind  of  testimo- 
nial for  sincere  doctrinal  comradeship. 


Knowing  well  how  matters  stood,  I 
warned  my  French  friend  who  had 
shown  me  the  letter.  Meanwhile  Las- 
salle, in  a  speech,  came  out  with  a 
declaration  that  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  "as  the  representative  of  true 
popular  kingship  (Volks-KdnigtJwm), 
must,  with  a  firm  grip  of  the  hand  on 
the  sword,  drive  the  middle  class  from 
the  stage,  with  a  proclamation  of  man- 
hood suffrage!" 

It  is  too  well  known  how  that  Con- 
stitutional struggle  ended  with  the  tri- 
umph of  Bismarck  and  his  master  who, 
in  1849,  after  being  victorious  in  the 
battles  against  the  popular  armies  that 
fought  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Baden 
for  German  freedom  and  union,  had 
court-martialled  a  number  of  his  pris- 
oners during  a  three  months'  reign  of 
terror.  As  to  Prussian  affairs  in  the 
'sixties,  universal  suffrage  was  not  pro- 
claimed in  the  least.  The  Prussian 
House  of  Commons  remains  until  to- 
day constituted  in  the  same  way  as  be- 
fore. 

Louis  Blanc  afterwards  thanked  me 
heartily  for  having  prevented  him  from 
falling  into  a  trap.     Later  on,  Lassalle 
was  shot  in  a  duel.    The  conflict  arose 
with  a  Rumanian  rival  for  the  hand 
of  a  young  German  lady  of  aristocratic 
connection,  whom  Lassalle  wanted  to 
marry  in  order  to  give  himself  a  higher 
social  standing,   but  who  had  already 
been   very   much  cooled   by   his   semi- 
diplomatic    behavior.       In    this    affair 
General  Klapka,  the  heroic  defender  of 
Komorn  during  the  Hungarian  war  of 
independence,  played  a  part  as  a  friend 
of  Lassalle.    Klapka,   who  was  also  a 
friend  of  mine,  later  on  told  me  that 
the  Countess  Hatzfeld  (the  well-known 
protectress    of    IvHssalle)    had    said    to 
him:  ''If  Lassalle  had  lived  six  montlis 
longer,  he  would  have  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Prussian  Government!'' 

Yet  Lassalle's  portrait  still  figures  at 
Social   Democratic  party  meetings! 
I  refer  to  these  facts  to  show  how  a 
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popular  party,  in  an  epoch  of  great 
crisis,  can  be  misled  by  a  self-seeking 
character.  Social  Democrats  in  Ger- 
many might  learn  something  from  this 
authenticated   occurrence. 

II. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
here  that  the  very  name  of  Social 
Democrat,  with  the  addition  of  Repub- 
lican, dates  by  no  means  from  recent 
times,  as  is  often  erroneously  assumed, 
but  from  1848.  It  was  used  then  in 
France,  and  in  Germany  as  well. 
When  we  were  near  having  our  bodies 
stretched  on  the  sand-heap  by  court- 
martial  bullets,  or  our  heads  severed 
by  the  executioner's  sword,  we  did  not 
shrink  from  using  the  word.  The 
largest  possible  social  reforms  were 
our  confessed  aim.  Not  only  the  full- 
est unity  and  freedom,  but  also  the 
security  of  our  Fatherland,  were  dear 
to  us.  Many  held  the  same  doctrines 
as  are  preached  now;  but  the  large 
majority  even  of  these  felt  that  it  is 
useless  to  try  forcing  a  people  into 
what  it  regards  as  an  impossible 
Utopia. 

Whatever  far-reaching  system  of  sd- 
cial  transformation  men  may  aspire  to, 
no  one  with  any  experience  of  human 
nature  can  doubt  that  the  masses  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  all  the  sufferings  of 
which  they  have  a  right  to  complain, 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  a  down- 
right Communistic  organization  of  so- 
ciety. In  their  wretched  condition 
they  may  eagerly  listen  to  a  glowing 
description  of  a  Golden  Age;  but  they 
will  not,  when  things  come  to  the  point, 
give  up  a  certain  degree  of  individual 
freedom.  The  sensible  social  reformer 
has  to  heed  that  which  has  become  in- 
grained in  human  character  during 
thousand>t  of  years.  He  must  show 
that  he  is  willing  and  able  to  work  for 
the  practical  relief  of  misery,  or  else 
he  will  suddenly  be  left  alone  with 
his    most    splendid    philosophical    pro- 


grammes of  political  economy.  He 
must  be  ready  also  to  take  proper  care 
of  that  first  requisite  in  a  nation's  life: 
its  security  against  manifest  danger 
from  abroad. 

Germany,  especially,  has  good  reason 
not  to  neglect  that  latter  consideration. 
She  is  geographically  placed  so  that 
she  may  be  attacked  from  four  quar- 
ters, on  land  and  on  sea.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars  have  been  a  se- 
vere lesson  to  her.  They  sometimes 
brought  her  to  the  verge  of  annihila- 
tion. Surely  it  speaks  much  for 
the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  dissat- 
isfaction with  home  government  that, 

• 

nevertheless,  millions  of  votes,  even 
if  only  cast  in  great  part  by  "Mltlftu- 
fer,"  are  still  cast  now  in  Germany 
for  the  Social  Democratic  party.  That 
should  be  a  lesson  to  Government. 

But  there  is  a  point  at  which  a  les- 
son also  is  given  to  Social  Democracy 
itself.  And  this  lesson  has  Just  now 
been  rea^  to  it  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
seats  in  a  number  of  important  towns, 
which  pre-eminently  count  in  politics 
when  large  issues  are  decided. 

It  is  no  use  saying  that,  after  all,  the 
aggregate  Socialist  vote  has  not  been 
diminished,  but  slightly  even  increased. 
Here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
proportionally  speaking,  that  increase, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
parties,  is  exceedingly  small;  for  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that,  owing  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  as 
well  as  to  the  participation  of  millions 
who  until  now  had  not  voted  at  all, 
there  has  been  a  vastly  larger  number 
of  men  who  exercised  the  suffrage  in 
1907  than  there  were  in  1903. 

Socialist  writers  and  speakers  them- 
selves acknowledge  now  that  they  have 
lost  many  of  their  former  "Mitiaufer," 
in  whom  suddenly  a  patriotic  senti- 
ment was  awakened  when  they  saw 
the  Pope's  band  Joining  the  party  with 
which  they  had  allied  themselves.    The 
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chief  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  Social- 
ist loss  has  occurred  in  the  most  influ- 
ential centres  of  political  movement, 
and  of  Industry  and  trade.  That 
counts  far  more  than  mere  numbers  in 
constituencies  of  second,  third,  or 
fourth-rate  Importance.  The  fall  from 
eighty-one  seats  (as  they  were  origi- 
nally in  1903),  or  seventy-niue,  as  they 
were  afterwards,  to  forty-three— that  is 
to  say,  to  nearly  one  half— is  a  rout 
impossible  to  get  over. 

Nor  are  men  wanting  both  in  the 
advanced  and  in  the  more  moderate,  or 
'•Revisionist,"  wing  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic party  who  fully  acknowledge  the 
tremendous  lesson  they  have  received. 
The  defeated  Socialist  candidate  In  the 
flrst  constituency  of  Berlin,  a  highly 
cultured  man  of  University  training 
and  standing,  has  said  since  before  a 
meeting  of  his  adherents:— 

Though  our  organization  is  satisfac- 
tory, we  have  committed  heavy  faults 
in  our  agitation.  Since  we  have  be- 
come a  party  of  3,000,000  we  have  been 
struck  with  a  mental  arrogance  which 
has  hindered  us  from  a  proper  manner 
of  agitation.  We  paraded  our  strength 
in  braggart  manner,  and  did  not  un- 
derstand how  to  act  upon  men  of  an- 
other way  of  thinking.  Before  Trades 
Union  colleagues,  who  were  not  or- 
ganized, we  acted  the  swaggering  part 
of  the  superior,  invincible  Social  Dem- 
ocrat, spurning  them  instead  of  trying 
to  gain  them  over.  Such  people  we 
should  not  treat  as  if  they  were  asses, 
but  rather  as  somewhat  backward 
younger  brothers.  Therefore,  away 
with  that  haughty  pride,  and  let  us  be- 
have as  our  comrades  did  years  ago! 

In  the  Revisionist  camp  of  the  party, 
still  more  significant  language  is  held— 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Sozialistische 
Moftatsheftfi  of  February.  There  the 
old  complaints  are  repeated  about  the 
''intolerable  suppression  of  all  free  dis- 
cussion at  Party  Congresses,"  the 
"proclamation  of  dogmas  which  nobody 
is  allowed  to  touch,  even  as  is  done 


in  the  Catholic  Church  with  its  ortho- 
doxy and  infalUbility."  This  state  of 
things  "leads  to  an  ossification  of  in- 
tellect among  the  party,  and  so  a  ste- 
rility of  our  whole  action."  Such  pro- 
cedures are  compared  to  the  Roman- 
ist "tribunals  against  heretics,"  and  so 
forth. 

More  than  that  There  are  Socialists 
now  who  acknowledge  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  working  classes,  a  good 
word  might  be  said  for  a  proper  colo- 
nial policy;  that,  after  all,  the  people 
must  live;  that  It  is  not  advisable  to 
offend  the  national  sentiment,  or  to 
act  in  a  way  which  would  only  be  to 
the  profit  of  foreign  capitalism.  In 
saying  this,  they  point  to  the  better- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  the  lot 
of  the  working  class.  They  declare  that 
the  "famine  parole,**  which  has  bean 
given  out  by  the  party  leaders  in  this 
election,  is  a  manifest  exaggeration, 
and  that  working  men  who,  from  ex- 
perience of  their  own,  can  prove  that 
an  amelioration  "has  taken  place,  arc* 
becoming  shy  of  other  party  dogmas 
which  they  cannot  control,  but  which 
now  they  suspect;  feeling,  as  they  do, 
that  they  have  been  imposed  upon  on 
the  particular  subject  with  which  they 
are  best  acquainted  from  their  own 
daily  life. 

These  avowals  of  self-knowledge 
have  been  produced  by  this  signal  elec- 
toral defeat;  but  their  scope  mig'at  yet 
be  extended.  So  long  as  the  chief 
leader's  declaration  is  repeated:  "I  am 
the  mortal  foe  of  the  whole  civic  so- 
ciety!" neither  advanced  social  reforms, 
nor  the  movement  for  greater  parlia- 
mentary rights,  will  have  much  better 
chance.  It  is  by  such  needlessly 
threatening  and  yet  powerless  utter- 
ances that  reactionary  and  despotic 
tendencies  manage  to  thrive. 

III. 

One  thing  that  cannot  be  omitted  by 
way   of  explaining  the   great   change 
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brought  about  by  these  elections  Is 
this.  When  it  was  seen,  in  Qermany, 
that  in  the  foreign  press  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  were  patted  on  the  back  as  if 
they  were  genuine  ''Liberal  opponents 
of  personal  govemment,"  whilst  the 
Socialists,  with  their  prcgramme  of  the 
nationalization  of  all  means  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  communication, 
were,  remarliably  enough,  compared  to 
''simple  English  Moderates,  or  even 
parliamentary  Conservatives,"  many 
German  readers  asked  themselves: 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  such  strange 
statements?  Is  it  sheer  ignorance? 
Why,  that  is  impojsible!  If  not  igno- 
rance,  what  lurks  behind  this  sudden 
care  for  our  Clericalists  and  for  a 
party  which  the  very  same  foreign  pa- 
pers most  bitterly  fight  against  at 
home,  as  against  Utopian  Imposslbil- 
ists  and  uprooters  of  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  society?'* 

Then  it  was  suspected  that  the  ob- 
ject was,  to  encourage  two  parties — 
*'qui  hurlent  en  se  trouvant  ensemble,'' 
as  the  French  phrase  is — to  a  common 
prolonged  strife  against  the  powers 
that  be  in  Germany,  so  as  to  throw 
the  country  into  an  interminable  strife 
and  utter  confusion,  and  thus  to  para- 
lyze the  nation  in  general.  Tfce  Ger- 
man press,  I  may  say,  is  ver>^  well  in- 
formed, day  by  day,  about  foreign  af- 
fairs and  opinions.  It  is  better  in- 
formed than  the  English  press  is  from 
abroad.  The  effect  of  the  articles  in 
question  has,  no  doubt,  been  to  rally 
the  patriotic  sentiment  against  the 
"Unholy  Alliance.*' 

The  idea  of  describing  the  Ultramon- 
tane, obscurantist,  Vaticanist,  at  he.irt 
not  patriotic  men  of  the  Centre,  who 
mainly  go  by  the  counsels  and  behests 
of  the  Pope,  as  specimens  of  an  Op- 
position against  "Personal  Govern 
ment*'  is  too  rich  not  to  evoke  laughter. 
Why,  they  acknowledge  the  personal 
government  of  a  foreign  priest  claim- 
ing theocratic  dominion  oyer  all  kings 


and  all  nations,  over  Monarchies  and 
Republics,  ill  matters  both  spiritual 
and  temporal! 

When  the  present  High  Pontiff  wa^ 
installed  by  his  priestly  confeJerates, 
it  was  done  in  the  same  audacious 
words  as  of  old.  He  was  declared  to 
be  the  Master  of  all  Kings  and  Princes 
and  nations.  There  were  those  who, 
nevertheless,  believed  that  Pius  the 
Tenth  would  turn  out  differently.  I 
foretold  in  an  English  magazine  at 
once  that  this  was  a  hollow  hope. 
Even  as  of  old,  there  are,  besides  the 
White  Pope,  who  bears  the  Pontifical 
name,  the  Black  Pope  and  th3  Re.l 
Pope  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  th^ 
Propaganda,  and  the  whole  Jesuitry 
connected  with  it  It  is  the  Black 
Pope  and  the  Red  Pope  who  ke»p  ih» 
White  Pope  up  to  the  mark.  If  eve.' 
he  did  swerve  from  the  line,  the  fate 
of  Pope  Ganganelli  is  before  him. 

The  fear  of  being  anathe:i:atized  by 
this  foreign  priest  and  his  dependents 
of  a  Church  which  remains  semper 
eadem,  makes  it  very  dilflcult  to  dimin- 
ish the  strength  of  the  **Tower"  of  the 
Catholic  Centre.  A  Protestant  or  free- 
minded  Government  can  only  overcome 
its  influence  by  a  Progressist  policy. 
It  Is  to  the  discredit  of  successive  im- 
perial administrations  in  Germany  th.it 
they  have  so  long  humored  this  mcdi- 
sevalist  party  by  coiicts^i'.ns,  in  order 
to  get  support  from  It  for  the  personal 
policy  of  the  head  of  the  Empire. 
Often  enough,  however,  even  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  conflict  arose  between 
the  two— so  much  so  that  Bismarck 
once  spoke  the  winged  word:  *To  Ca- 
noesa    we    shall   never   go!" 

It  was  a  well-known  allus'oii  to  the 
fate  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  windy 
weather,  in  deep  snow,  he  had  to  do 
penance,  during  several  days,  clad  in 
a  shirt,  in  the  courtyartl  of  the  castle 
of  Canossa,  in  Italy,  whilst  the  haughty 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and— to  speak  politely 
—his   lady   friend,   lookea  down   from 
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the  window  upou  this  edifying  specta- 
cle of  a  klDg*s  humiliation.  In  hODOi* 
of  Bismarck's  saying,  a  column  was 
erected  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  with 
the  words  In  question  as  an  inscription. 
But  then  Bismarck,  rather  than  give 
up  his  own  autocratic  ways  towards  a 
refractory  Parliament,  did  **go  to  Oa- 
nossa"!  He  at  last  yielded  to  the  Cen- 
tre, against  whose  obscurantist  dolugs 
the  ''Kulturkampr'  had  been  initiated, 
as  our  friend,  Vlrchow%  the  great  sci- 
entist, had  called  it. 

To  cap  the  deplorable  Issue,  the  col- 
umn In  the  Harz  Mountains  was  one 
day  struck  by  lightning  and  split. 
Thereupon  the  priestlings  of  the  Cen- 
tre, always  ready  with  their  stock  of 
supernatural  miracles,  exclaimed  that 
the  "finger  of  God"  had  done  It  A 
class  of  the  population  which  remains 
subject  to  such  religious  teaching  will 
always  be  difficult  to  wean  from  re- 
ligious and  political  superstition.  That 
Is  the  whole  secret  of  the  continued 
strength  of  the  ''Centre"  in  the  Reich- 
stag. It  has  come  back  with  an  in- 
crease of  two  or  three  seats  gained, 
whereas  those  of  Its  late  Social  Demo- 
cratic ally  were  so  vastly  diminished. 

It  is  truly  a  pity  that,  In  some 
cases,  the  Socialist  party  In  vari- 
ous constituencies,  for  the  second 
ballots,  advised  its  own  adherents 
to  vote,  by  preference,  for  a  partisan  of 
the  Ultramontane  Centre,  rather  than 
for  a  Liberal!  On  the  contrary,  In 
some  other  constituencies,  the  Radical, 
Progressist,  or  Democratic  parties  ad- 
vised their  friends  to  vote  even  rather 
for  a  Socialist  than  for  a  follower  of 
the  Vaticanist  gang.  To  see  Socialists 
as  ''Mitl&ufer"  of  that  band  of  monkish 
obscurantists  who  yearn  for  the  recall 
of  the  Jesuits  is,  indeed,  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle. 

IV. 

As  a  means  of  avoiding  true  par- 
liamentary government,  the  same  pol- 


icy of  underhand  negotiations  with  the 
Ultramontanes  as  had  finally  been 
yielded  to  by  Bismarck,  was  carried 
on  under  subsequent  Chancellors. 
Prince  Billow  was  sadly  at  fault  In 
this.  Things  would,  nevertheless,  not 
have  come  to  that  pass  had  not  that 
section  of  Liberals,  who  are  called 
"National  Liberals,"  in  the  course  of 
years  approached  more  and  more  to 
the  reactionary  group  In  Parliament, 
and  had  not  the  more  advanced  Pro- 
gressists and  Democrats  split  up  Into 
three  groups.  Amidst  such  divisions, 
Court  policy  and  Jesuitical  craftiness 
easily  ruled  the  roost 

However,  of  late,  all  over  Germany 
a  movement  has  made  Itself  felt  for  ris- 
ing against  the  unbearable  personal  in- 
terference of  the  Crown.  When  mat- 
ters became  worse  and  worse,  men  re- 
membered that  the  National  Parlia- 
ment of  1848-4^— but  for  the  previous 
existence  of  which  the  present  Reich- 
stag would  never  have  come  Into  life- 
had  claimed  and  actually  exercised  su- 
preme power.  It  did  so  literally  in  the 
name  of  the  "Sovereignty  of  the  Peo- 
ple" until  it  was  destroyed  by  force  of 
arms.  There  are  still  not  a  few  men 
alive  who  were  active  In  those  days 
of  a  great  upheaval. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during 
the  last  session  of  tlie  Reichstag  even 
a  foremost  leader  of  the  National  Lib- 
erals denounced  "personal  government** 
in  remarkably  strong  terms.  He  did 
not  shrink  from  hints  at  the  Emperor's 
person.  This  unexpected  spectacle 
showed  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
Prince  Btilow  and  William  the  Second 
himself,  no  doubt,  understood  it  as  a 
sifi^n  of  the  times. 

It  was  observed,  during  the  election- 
eering campaign,  that  the  bearing  of 
the  Kaiser  towards  the  municipality  of 
Berlin  had  latterly  changed  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Formerly,  It  was 
stated  in  the  Progressist  press,  he  often 
showed  the  City  Fathers  a  frowning. 
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ungracious  face.  All  at  once  there  was 
a  pleasant  show  of  politeness  and  con- 
descending good  humor.  In  years  gone 
by,  when  an  Inscription  was  to  be 
placed  over  the  portal  of  the  grave- 
yard where  the  victims  of  the  street 
battle  of  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  who 
converted  a  despotic  monarchy  into  a 
constitutional  one,  sleep  their  eternal 
sleep,  William  the  Second  forbade 
the  Inscription.  Again,  when  burgo- 
master Klrschner  was  elected,  the 
Kaiser,  for  a  long  time,  refused  giving 
his  sanction.  When  the  Town  Ck)uncil 
of  the  capital  wished  to  dedicate  to 
him  a  beautifully  sculptured  public 
fountain,  made  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists,  he  once  more  gave 
the  municipality  an  ungracious  snub. 
Their  representative,  coming  to  the  pal- 
ace with  a  loyal  address,  wag  not  re- 
ceived, but  had  to  lay  that  document 
on  a  chair! 

Then  came  the  change,  and  It  was 
much  appreciated.  How  easy  it  is  to 
satisfy  a  people!  And  yet  monarcbs 
will  often  drive  matters  to  the  break- 
ing point.  But  the  fault,  after  all,  Is 
with  the  people  themselves.  They  are 
too  easily  satisfied,  and  then  monarchs 
boldly  presume  upon  that  trait;  great 
personal  power  spoiling  the  character 
even  of  the  best. 

When  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Centre  had  become  In- 
tolerable for  the  secular  Power,  the 
Emperor,  through  his  Chancellor,  came 
to  a  sudden  resolution.  In  course  of 
time  that  Clericalist  party  had  consti- 
tuted itself  as  what  was  called  a  regu- 
lar secondary,  or  collateral,  government 
(Neben-Regierung).  One  of  theirs,  the 
very  man  who  Is  now  expected  to  be 
Its  leader  In  the  new  Reichstag,  had  for 
some  time  dallied  with  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic movement,  attending,  it  is 
stated,  one  of  Its  Congresses  at  Ztirlch. 
It  was  done  in  the  true  Jesuitical  style 
of  gaining  a  footing  In  opposite  quar- 
ters.   In  this  way  the  occupants  of  the 


Ultramontane  "Tower"  thought  they 
had  secured  their  permanent  Influence. 
The  sneering  manner  In  which  they 
laughed  to  scorn  every  effort  at  dis- 
lodging them  from  their  Fort  could, 
however,  not  be  brooked  much  longer. 
Hence  the  new  Colonial  Secretary, 
Herr  Demburg,  a  man  not  trained  In 
the  dark  and  surreptitious  ways  of 
such  dishonorable  policy  as  the  disci- 
ples of  Ijoyola  are  accustomed  to,  came 
out  In  Parliament  with  strong  lan- 
guage agahist  that  false  party  of  parti- 
sans of  a  foreign  High  Priest.  No 
sooner  was  this  done  than  the  Centre 
made  common  cause  with  the  out-and- 
out  antagonists  of  the  whole  political 
and  social  State  organization  as  It  ex- 
ists at  present  It  did  not  matter  then 
to  these  Popellngs  that  they  had  to  Join 
hands  with  men  whose  undoubtedly 
Republican  and  freethlnklng  aspira- 
tions are  otherwise  looked  upon  with 
horror  at  the  Vatican.  All  through  the 
centuries  the  Papacy  has  never  scru- 
pled to  make  use  of  the  most  varie- 
gated means  for  sustaining  its  own 
hateful  theocratic  power.  Any  nation 
that  respects  itself  is  bound  to  cast  It 
out.  That  Is  why  all  friends  of  in- 
tellectual freedom  and  of  national  dig- 
nity look  with  sympathetic  approval 
at  what  Is  being  done  now  In  France. 

V. 

It  must  have  cost  an  effort  to  the 
Kaiser  to  appoint  as  Colonial  Director 
a  man  of  Jewish  origin,  for  cleaning 
the  Augean  stable  of  colonial  malad- 
ministration In  South  Africa.  Too 
long,  In  Prussia  at  least,  Jews  have 
been  kept  out  of  superior  positions 
both  In  the  Army  and  in  the  Adminis- 
tration. In  other  German  States  there 
is  far  less  of  that  antiquated,  medise- 
valist  policy  which  Is  a  perfect  dis- 
grace of  our  age.  When  I  look  back 
upon  the  days  of  the  German  Revolu- 
tion, during  which  a  citizen  of  Jewish 
descent  acted  as  Speaker  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Assembly  at  Frankfurt,  and 
when  other  notable  men  of  that  race, 
like  Johann  Jacoby,  played  a  promi- 
nent part,  it  is  all  the  more  painful 
to  see  what  retrogression  has  taken 
place  in  that  respect,  especially  in 
Prussia,  owing  to  the  bigoted  course 
pursued  in  the  highest  quarters. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  change  for  the 
better  has  now  begun,  and  that  the 
hopes  put  in  this  "new  man"  will  be 
properly  fulfilled.  His  style  of  speak- 
ing before  large  audiences  has  proved 
an  incisive  and  energetic  one,  correct 
in  matters  of  fact,  as  behooves  one  who 
has  had  a  commercial  and  financial 
training.  True,  he  has  been  reproved 
even  by  a  Liberal  paper,  which  Is 
otherwise  quite  on  his  side,  and  free 
from  religious  or  racial  prejudice,  be- 
cause it  thought  it  detected  a  note 
of  undue  self -laudation  in  his  re- 
peated saying:  "For  twenty-five  years 
we  have  had  colonies,  but  no  colonial 
policy."  But  Herr  Dernburg  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  get  rid  of  such  oratorical 
slips;  for,  as  the  Berlin  journal  rightly 
says,  "speeches  are,  after  all,  only  as- 
signments for  the  future,"  and  "the 
proof  of  a  very  necessary  reform  in 
colonial  affairs,  which  he  is  to  work 
out,  has  yet  to  be  furnished.  We  must 
wait  to  see  what  he  is  able  to  do." 
All  other  information  is,  however,  to 
the  effect  that  Herr  Dernburg  will  be 
as  good  as  his  word. 


VL 


Some  details  as  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Reichstag  will  here  be 
in  their  place.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
of  late,  in  various  £>nglish  journals, 
that  that  Parliament  has  no  ri^t  of 
initiative,  that  it  can  only  say  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  Government  Bills. 

This  is  an  absolute  error.  A  great 
many  motions,  in  the  way  of  Bills,  are 
continually  made  in  the  Reichstag  by 
private  members.     If  they  are  passed. 


the  Upper  House  may,,  or  may  not, 
reject  them,  even  as  is  done  in  this 
country  by  the  so-called  hereditary 
wisdom  of  bom  legisilators.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  here  they  sit  in  vir- 
tue of  their  own  right,  whilst  in  Ger- 
many the  Upper  House,  or  Federal 
Council,  is  composed  of  the  delegates 
of  the  various  princely  governments 
and  of  the  three  Free  Republican 
cities.  These  latter  are  the  only  ones 
still  left  from  the  more  than  a  hun- 
dred such  free  cities  once  existing  in 
the  older  Empire,  which  was  an  aris- 
tocratic commonwealth,  with  a  large 
number  of  free  towns,  and  a  Klng^ 
or  Kaiser,  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
of  succession,  but  was  elected  for  life 
—on  condition  of  observing  the  coun- 
try's constitution. 

Perhaps  even  casual  readers  In  Eng- 
land may  remember  a  case  of  the  in- 
itiative of  the  Reichstag.  Ever  since 
that  Parliament  has  existed,  it  has  al- 
ways unanimously  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion of  some  deputy  who  proposed 
"payment  of  members."  The  Upper 
House,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  princely 
Governments,  regularly  rejected  the 
measure.  Prince  Bismarck  was  afraid 
that,  through  payment  of  members,  too 
many  Liberal  and  Radical  opponents 
of  his  might  come  in.  Germany  is, 
territorially,  a  large  country,  even 
since  she  has  lost  Austria;  and  there 
are  not  many  men  with  independent 
fortunes  who  could  travel  to,  and  re- 
main at,  Berlin  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  Hence  so  often  a  quorum  is  not 
to  be  got  in  the  Reichstag;  especially 
as  it  is  fixed  at  199  members,  in  a 
House  of  but  397. 

Quite  recently,  however,  the  often- 
demanded  reform,  for  which  the  Reich- 
stag had  taken  the  initiative,  was  at 
last  agreed  to  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  delegates  of  the 
Confederated  Princes  and  Free  Cities. 
A  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag,  I  may 
add,  cannot  be  decreed  by  the  Kaiser 
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alone.    The  Federal  Council  has  to  give 
its  approbation. 

As  to  the  questions  of  military  and 
naval  armament,  the  Kaiser  can  nei- 
ther get  a  single  man  nor  a  ship  more 
than  there  are  at  present  without  the 
consent  of  the  Reichstag.  Repeatedly, 
proposals  of  the  Imperial  Government 
have  been  rejected.  On  other  occa- 
sions parliamentary  assent  was  only 
got  after  laborious  negotiations,  or 
after  a  dissolution,  when  the  country 
at  large  sided  with  Government. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  field  is 
free,  in  some  ways,  for  the  new  Reich- 
stag, if  only  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
groups,  which  have  come  back  with 
increased  numbers,  are  true  to  their 
professed  principles,  and  worth  their 
salt.  In  numbers,  the  National  Liber- 
als—somewhat altered  in  tone  for  the 
better  through  late  experience— the 
Free  People's  party,  the  Free  Pro- 
gressist Union,  the  German  People's 
party,  and  the  German  Reform  party 
all  show  an  increased  strength. 

The  Centre  remains  as  it  was,  with 
the  addition  of  two,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  three  seats,  but  with 
greatly  diminished  influence.  In  fact, 
it  is  stated  that  nine  of  its  seats  were 
only  obtained  by  way  of  a  bargain 
which  delivered  over  twelve  other  seats 
to  the  Social  Democrats.  But  as  these 
latter  now  dispose  only  of  forty-three 
seats,  which,  without  the  help  of  the 
Centre,  would  to  all  evidence  even 
have  been  reduced  to  thirty-one.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Ultramontanes  are  now 
deprived  of  an  ally  without  whom  they 
are  henceforth  powerless. 

Here,  that  special  institution,  the  sec- 
ond ballot,  or  *'Stichwahl,"  has  to  be 
touched  upon.  In  Germany  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  candidate  should  have  a 
greater  number  of  votes  than  any 
other  competitor.  He  must  have  a 
majority  over  the  votes  of  all  other 
candidates  combined.  If  he  has  not, 
a  second  ballot  is  to  be  taken  between 


the  two  candidates  who  are  next  in 
number  to  each  other.  Then,  if  sev- 
eral competitors  have  been  in  the  field, 
a  bargaining  usually  begins,  in  which 
often  the  most  discordant  elements 
have  to  make  an  arrangement  between 
themselves. 

In  this  last  election  the  oddest  com- 
binations have  taken  place  for  the  sec- 
ond ballots,  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  within  different  States. 
There  was  no  uniformity  of  action  as 
to  coming  to  a  compromise  between 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  or  Liberal 
and  Social  Democrat,  or  Centre  and 
any  other  party,  as  against  some  sup- 
posed common  enemy  who  was  to  be 
ousted  from  his  insufficient  majority 
by  a  subsequent  alliance  between  oth- 
erwise discordant  groups,  or  who 
wanted  to  have  his  insufficient  major- 
ity increased  to  an  absolute  one  by  the 
addition  of  the  votes  of  one  of  the 
defeated  candidates  whose  friends 
finally  choose  the  "lesser  evil." 

To  some  extent  these  necessary,  but 
sometimes  rather  sordid,  transactions 
are. made  all  the  more  difficult  through 
the  very  existence  of  separate  States— 
with  **Home  Rule"  Legislatures  of  their 
own.  Political  development  has,  in 
them,  gone  so  far  in  a  centrifugal  sense 
that  the  nation  has  been  sadly  split  up 
and  the  public  mind  too  much  divided 
into  merely  local  concerns  and  issues. 
Those  who  praise  the  alleged  excel- 
lent "Home  Rule"  arrangements  of  the 
German  Empire  forget  that  in  reality 
they  are  the  evil  inheritance  of  our  old 
national  misfortunes. 

In  the  older  constitution  of  the  Em- 
pire there  was'  virtually  more  unity. 
The  several  Dukes,  as  they  were  sim- 
ply called,  were  mere  officials  of  the 
Empire,  deposable  by  the  central  au- 
thority— that  is,  by  the  elective  King^ 
or  Kaiser.  It  was  during  foreign  com- 
plications and  wars  that  these  Dukes 
gradually  made  themselves  semi-inde- 
pendent. 
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After  the  Thirtj*  Years*  War,  which 
mined  the  country,  they  exercised  al- 
most sovereign  power  as  iMtidesherren. 
In  consequence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
they  made  themselves  downright  "sov- 
ereigns." Any  kind  of  real  unity  was 
then  gone;  a  mere  confederation  of 
dynasties — several  dozens  in  point  of 
fact— remaining  as  a  common  bond. 
This  state  of  things,  though  altered 
now  to  some  extent,  still  reacts  on  the 
present  political  situation.  It  renders 
the  task  of  an  effective  plan  of  cam- 
paign against  '^personal  government" 
In  the  central  authority  all  the  harder. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  English- 
men may  well  consider,  when  being 
told  that  Germany,  with  her  many 
dynasties  and  her  separate  legislatures, 
is  a  proper  example  to  follow. 

Irrespective  of  this  baneful  influence 
of  a  so-called  "Home  Rule"  state  of 
things,  on  the  life  of  the  nation  at 
large,  I  must  confess  that  the  huckster- 
ing at  the  second  ballots  does  not  strike 
me  as  an  ideal  institution.  It  gener- 
ally goes,  in  Germany,  under  the  name 
of  Kuh'Handel  (cow-bargain).  It  o^ten 
brings  out  the  worst  symptoms  of  in- 
trigue and  political  immorality.  So 
it  has,  as  above  shown,  done  in  the 
present  instance. 

I  hold  it  to  be  by  far  better  to  make 
every  voter  feel  that  the  struggle  must 
be  concentrated  on  a  single  issue,  and 
that  he  and  those  thinking  with  him 
should,  from  the  beginning,  do  their 
best  to  win  the  day  by  manly  effort. 
The  so-called  Zdht-Kandidaten— men 
who  are  only  put  forward  in  order  to 
find  out  the  strength  of  a  party  or 
group— have  become  a  perfect  nuisance 
In  Germany.  So  have  the  shuffling 
tricks  of  those  who  dabble  in  the  Kuh- 
Handel.  They  either  lead  their  own 
contingent  as  allies  into  an  enemy's 
camp,  from  spite  against  another  ad- 
versary; or  they  induce  their  own  men 
to  desist  from  voting  at  all  at  a  second 
ballot,  so  as  to  give  a  chance  to  an- 


other candidate,  whom  they  really  de- 
test with  all  their  heart,  but  whom 
they  wish  to  use  as  a  means  of  spiting 
one  still  more  deeply  hated.  All  this 
does  not  make  for  political  honesty. 

VII. 

A  "block"  is  now  formed,  of  various 
groups  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
who,  from  patriotic  motives,  can  give 
Government  a  sufficient  majority  In 
matters  concerning  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  country.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Liberals  and  Radicals 
have  to  be,  or  ought  to  be,  simply  at 
that  Government's  order.  They  must 
decide  each  case  according  to  its 
merits. 

In  his  speeches  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor evidently  wished  for  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberals  in  such  cases,  but  still  cast  a 
curious  side-glance  at  the  Centre.  This 
was  not  the  right  way  of  strengthening 
the  Progressist  efforts.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed  that  a  Radical  Ber- 
lin paper  forgot,  in  its  criticism,  that 
Prince  Billow,  being  dependent  on  the 
Emperor,  who  can  undo  him  In  a  mo- 
ment. Is  not  able  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
line.  The  Chancellor,  nevertheless, 
gave  a  hint,  In  his  usual  oratorical 
style,  to  the  Liberals,  by  saying:  "In 
order  to  make  music,  there  must  be 
musicians."  In  other  words,  he  called 
for  a  Progressist  orchestra,  whom  he 
might  lead.  The  Berlin  paper  referred 
to  answered:  "Great  composers  have 
never  waited  for  their  orchestra.  Real 
statesmen  know  how  to  create  impor- 
tant movements." 

But  seeing  that  an  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor Is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  that 
there  is  no  Ministerial  responsibility  in 
the  Reichstag,  Prince  Billow  has  clearly 
not  a  free  hand.  The  nation  itself,  by 
its  own  Progressist  spokesmen,  must 
work  out  Its  own  salvation.  Selbst  ist 
der  Marm  .'"—that  well-known  good  Ger- 
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mau  maxim— must  be  the  guidiug  prin- 
ciple. Ministerial  responsibility,  ex- 
tended parliamentary  rights,  have  to  be 
claimed,  as  the  least  reforms,  whilst 
looking  forward  to  larger  possibilities 
in  the  future.  If  Social  Democrats  will 
aid  in  that  work,  all  the  better.  It 
would  certainly  be  better  than  to  fling 
in  the  face  of  the  most  advanced  men, 
who  willingly  work  also  for  social  Re- 
forms, the  charge  of  their  being,  to- 
gether with  the  Conservatives,  "one 
reactionary  mass."  Such  accusations 
only  make  for  militarist  and  bureau- 
cratic reaction. 

Another  word  of  necessary  admoni- 
tion. Any  attempt  from  abroad  of  dic- 
tating to  the  German  nation  as  to  its 
right  of  looking  to  its  own  security  on 
land  or  at  sea,  will  have  a  fatal  ef- 
fect Even  in  a  Liberal  London  paper 
It  was  recently  said  that  the  creation 
of  a  strong  fleet  is  an  "un-German" 
enterprise.  History  itself— witness  our 
Hansa— disproves  the  assertion.  I 
recollect  too  well  how,  in  days  gone 
by,  any  proposal  of  amelioration  in 
English  State  affairs  was  always  de- 
nounced here,  by  arch-reactionists,  as 
**un-Engll8h."  That  word  is  scarcely 
used  now  any  longer. 

The  French  fleet  is  superior  to  that 
of  Germany.  So  was  the  Russian 
Navy  until  lately,  and  it  Is  now  being 
rebuilt  with  the  money  of  the  French 
ally  of  Czardom.  Almost  all  nations 
of  any  importance  are  strengthening 
their  naval  armaments.  Japan  does 
so.  The  United  States  of  America  are 
doing  the  same,  though  for  what  pur- 
pose, being  in  no  danger  of  attack,  no- 
body could  say.  Germany  still  ranks 
fifth  only  in  strength  at  sea;  yet  she  is 
exposed  to  manifold  dangers,  and  has 
to  look  to  the  safety  of  her  increasing 
over-sea  trade. 

Will  any  one  say  that  the  increase  of 
a  navy  is  un-French,  un-Russian,  un- 
Americnn.  un- Japanese?  If  words  of 
that  kind  were  used,  the  answers  would 


quickly  come  in  rather  unpleasant 
terms. 

Language  held  by  a  late  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty  as  to  the  necessity 
of  "smashing  a  certain  navy  in  the 
North  Sea  before  even  people  knew 
that  there  was  a  declaration  of  war," 
has  made  a  deep  impression  in  Ger- 
many— not  in  the  way  of  fear,  but  of 
greater  readiness  for  preparing  against 
a  possible  danger.  The  revelations  of 
M.  Delcassd  have  added  to  that  feeling. 
He  asserted,  uncontradicted,  that  '*100,- 
000  English  troops  had  been  promised 
to  him  for  a  landing  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein"  in  a  certain  eventuality!  When 
it  was  seen  that  even  in  a  Social  Dem- 
ocratic organ  of  this  country  the  re- 
turn to  office  of  M.  Delcass^^ — who  had 
laid  a  plan  of  attack  against  Germany, 
and  who,  therefore,  was  overtlirown 
by  the  prudent  and  wise  action  of  So- 
cialist Republican  leaders  in  France- 
was  repeatedly  wished  for,  and  that 
those  French  Socialists  were  blamed 
here  by  English  comrades,  the  impres- 
sion in  Germany  grew  still  deeper. 

I  mention  all  this  from  a  sincere 
wish  of  seeing  peace  and  goodwill  up- 
held and  promoted  between  Germany 
and  England  as  well  as  between  Ger- 
many and  France.  To  threaten  Germans 
with  the  British  trident  is  the  best 
means  of  furthering  the  cause  of  "per- 
sonal govemment"  among  them,  and  of 
hampering  the  efforts  of  men  who  want 
to  make  an  end  of  that  nuisance  for 
the  sake  of  greater  freedom.  A  na- 
tion's independence  being  its  first  nat- 
ural concern,  there  will  always  t>e  a 
rapid  rally  round  its  defender,  whoever 
he  may  be.  If  German  freemen  are 
to  set  out  for  "riding  down"  reaction- 
ary tendencies  at  home,  they  must  not 
be  menaced  from  abroad. 

Let  this  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  talk  so  loudly  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  overthrowing  Imperial  absolut- 
ism, and  who  have  even  gone  to  the 
strange  hMigth  of  describing  the  adlie- 
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rents   of   the   Pope's   personal   govern- 
ment   as    true    defenders    of    liberty, 
whilst   picturing    as    "most    moderate 
Ttw  Nlneteoath  Oentory  and  After. 


reformers"  a  party  which  in  their  own 
country   they   load   with   abuse. 

Karl  Blind. 
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CHAPTER    1. 
"I'll  put  the  kettle  on/'  said  William, 
stepping  off  the  plank  that  somewhat 
insecurely  bridged  the  small  lagoon  of 

mud  beyond  the  stile,  "and  ,"  but 

he  stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
both   sentence   and  progress,  his  eyes 
and   mouth   wide  open  with   astonish- 
ment and  his  right  foot  slightly  in  ad- 
vance  of   the    left    The   others,    con- 
cerned  with  the  passage,   did  not   at 
first  notice  anything,   but  when  they, 
too,  had  reached  firm  ground  they  had 
leisure  to  follow  their  friend's  gaze  and 
to  share  in  his  emotion.    The  frown  of 
concentration  incidental   to  lighting  a 
pipe  while  crossing  a  narrow  plank  re- 
mained on  Talbot's  brow,  though  the 
match  that  he  had  just  struck  burned 
away  unheeded.      The  Admiral's  hand 
remained  motionless  on  the  crown  of 
the  battered  straw  hat  that  It  had  been 
settling  more  comfortably  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  while  his  face  lengthened 
in  pained  displeasure. 

So  they  might  have  stood  for  some 
time  had  not  Talbot's  match  suddenly 
restored  him  to  activity  by  burning 
his  fingers.  Casting  the  charred  frag- 
ment on  the  ground  he  stamped  on  it 
viciously,  and  then  found  his  tongue. 
"Where  did  he  get  them?"  he  asked, 
raising  his  eyes  again  to  the  object  of 
scrutiny. 

"I  haven't  an  Idea,"  returned  Wil- 
liam endeavoring,  as  always,  to  answer 
the  question. 

"Consider   the  lilies,"   said   the  Ad- 
miral,  who  belonged  to  a  profession 
that  enjoys  Its  opportunities  for  sar- 
casm. 
To  a  strange  the  scene  would  hardly 


have  seemed  to  call  for  a  display  of 
emotion,  nor  would  he  have  found  it 
easy  to  explain  why  indignation  was 
so  rapidly  succeeding  surprise  In  the 
demeanor  of  the  three.  The  sun  had 
lost  something  of  its  fierceness,  and 
had  reached  that  period  of  its  decline 
when  men  may  truthfully  aver  that  it 

• 

is  cooler  than  it  was.    From  a  pleasant 
angle  It  shone  upon  as  fair  a  picture  of 
meadow,   river,   and   tree   as   may   be 
found  in  the  Western  Midlands.      On 
the  right  of  the  three  men  a  steep  "knoll 
sloped  up  almost  from  the  river  bank. 
Elms  crowned  its  summit  and  a  great 
oak  guarded  Its  base.    A  line  of  wil- 
lows separated  it  from   the   meadows 
sleeping  in  the  sunlight  beyond,  while 
behind  was  the  little  forest  of  osiers 
through   which   they   had   come.       On 
the  left  lay  the  river,  deep  and  slug- 
gish.  Its  further  bank   lined  with  old 
twisted  willows  which  marked  its  sinu- 
ous course  away  into  the  distance  and 
the  woods,  its  nearer  bank  fringed  with 
thick  clumps  of  reeds,  in  whose  bays 
were  white  and  yellow  water-lilies,  and 
with  the  paler  green  of  sedges.     There 
was  no  babble  of  gravelly  shallows  to 
disturb  the  restfulness  of  the  picture. 
By  dint  of  slow  perpetual  motion  the 
river  had  worn  out  a  little  bay  at  the 
foot   of   the   knoll,   almost   under   the 
shadow   of  the   oak-tree,   and   therein 
was  lying  a  house-boat,  misty  gray  in 
color  and  almost  luminous  in  the  even- 
ing sun.      At  its  stem  was  a  fiag-staff 
from   which  the   Union  Jack  drooped 
idly. 

But  it  was  on  none  of  these  things 
that  the  friends  had  concentrated  their 
attention.    They  had  eyes  for  nothing 
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but  a  man  reclining  on  a  canvas  cliair 
on  the  roof  of  the  house-boat,  obviously 
ill  a  position  of  considerable  comfort, 
possibly  of  comfort  greater  than  was 
good  for  one  who  had  not  yet  reached 
the  prime  of  life;  but  this  of  itself  was 
hardly  enough  to  explain  the  ferocity 
now  levelled  at  him  from  three  pairs  of 
eyes.      Nor  was  there  anything  notice- 
able in  him  otherwise  to  the  casual  eye. 
He   wore  a  suit  of  dark  blue,   which 
was  plainly,  even  in  his  attitude  of  re- 
pose,   of   good    cut   and    fit;   one    leg, 
crossed  over  the  other,  displayed  a  neat 
boot  of  an  unostentatious  brown,— that 
sober  and  gentlemanly  brown  of  good 
leather  carefully  tended  which  is  only 
attained  by  a  man  with  a  real  sense  of 
the-  niceties  of  dress;  a  decent  inch  of 
shirt-cuff  showed  modestly  beyond  his 
coat-sleeve,  giving  a  hint  of  the  gold 
links  that  secured   it,  and  a  Panama 
hat  with  a  broad  brim  was  tilted  on  his 
face  till  it  almost  touched  a  tall  and 
very  white  collar.      The  disposition  of 
the  hat  suggested  slumber;  but  set  him 
on   his  feet,   and  he   might  have  ap- 
peared in  the  pavilion  at  Lord's  or  be- 
hind the  Ditch  on  a  fine  day  in  July 
without  seeming  out  of  place  on  the 
score  of  apparel.    Altogether  he  seemed 
a  credit  to  the  house-boat  which  sup- 
ported him;  he  gave  it  an  air  of  social 
stability,  and  suggested  a  blending  of 
the  graces  of  town  and  the  relaxation 
of  the  country  essentially  gratifying  to 
the  urbane  mind. 

However,  the  men  on  the  bank  had 
presumably  lost  their  urbanity  of  mind 
if  they  had  ever  possessed  such  a  qual- 
ity, for  they  regarded  him  with  un- 
mixed irritation.  *'I  suppose,"  said 
Talbot  scornfully,  "he  thinks  this  Is 
Henley,  and  himself  the  cynosure  of 
every  eye." 

**It  can't  be  that,  or  he  wouldn't  be 
asleep,"  William  objected  with  great 
Justice.    "It's  sheer  vanity." 

"We  have  been  here  less  than  a  day," 
said  the  Admiral,  "and  he  has  returned 


to  the  toga  already.  If  we  don't  take 
steps  he  will  no  doubt  dress  for  din- 
ner." The  Admiral's  voice  had  that 
ring  of  decision  in  it  that  always 
brought  an  expression  of  studied  inno- 
cence into  the  faces  of  the  large  un- 
ruly boys  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lower 
Sixth,  and  he  stooped  for  a  convenient 
piece  of  stick. 

The  missile  struck  the  sleeper  on  the 
elbow  and  roused  him  to  rub  his  eyes, 
push  his  hat  back,  and  sit  up.  "Hullof 
he  said,  seeing  his  friends.  "Got  back? 
Nearly  tea-time  isn't  it?  What's  the 
matter?"  he  added,  as  his  slowly  re- 
turning consciousness  grasped  the  fact 
that  they  were  considering  him  with 
disapproval. 

"Why,  if  one  may  ask,  have  you  put 
those  things  on?"  asked  the  Admiral  in 
his  magisterial  manner. 

"You're  in  the  country,  you  know,  on 
the  river,— camping  out,"  explained 
William,  kindly  explicit,  moved  by  the 
evident  lack  of  compr^ension  in  the 
face  of  the  accused. 

"So  are  we,"  added  Talbot,  "and  if 
you  think  we  came  down  here  to  wear 
collars,  and  look  like  tailor's  dummies 
generally,  you're  mistaken." 

The  terms  of  the  indictment  were 
now  clear  and  Sir  Seymour  Haddon 
(commonly  known  as  Charles  from  a 
certain  propensity  to  magnificence)  re- 
garded as  much  of  himself  as  he  could 
see  complacently.  "These  things?"  he 
said  with  a  fine  air  of  depreciation. 
**0h,  well,  I  had  a  bathe  after  you  fel- 
lows were  gone,  and  I  thought  I'd  try 
on  this  new  suit;  it  only  came  Just  be- 
fore I  left  town,  and'  my  man  packed 
it  straight  away.  I  think  it's  a  very 
decent  fit."  Then  he  surveyed  the  oth- 
ers and  laughed.  "I  suppose  it  is  a  bit 
of  a  contrast,"  he  added;  "but  you 
want  somebody  to  look  decent" 

The  urbane  mind  would  very  proba- 
bly have  assented  heartily  to  this  after 
even  a  superficial  study  of  the  three. 
Indeed,    a    glance    at    WlUlam    alone 
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would  have  settled  the  matter.  The 
garments  which  he  wore  with  the  ease 
of  long  familiarity  consisted  of  a  crick- 
eting shirt  open  at  the  throat,  a  pair  of 
flannel  trousers  too  short  for  him,  and 
a  flannel  coat  of  a  color  that  was  no 
color  but  the  accidental  result  of  sev- 
eral. Upon  his  head  was  a  white  linen 
hat,  whose  brim,  innocent  of  starch, 
flapped  comically  over  a  nose  that  had 
already  been  a  little  touched  by  the 
sUn.  The  others  might  be  described 
as  variants  of  the  same  disreputable 
type,  Talbot  having  a  small  advan- 
tage In  an  enormous  gray  felt  hat,  de- 
signed originally  perhaps  for  some  Ger- 
man professor,  but  In  our  unintellect- 
ual  climate  long  since  robbed  of  all 
shape  and  style,  of  everything  Indeed 
save  color  and  size. 

"You  look  unmitigated  rufllans,"  pur- 
sued Charles  frankly.  ''All  rlg^t,  don't 
throw,"  he  added  In  haste  as  with  one 
consent  the  others  began  to  stoop. 

"Take  them  off  then,*'  said  Talbot, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  dictates 
terms. 

"I'm  going  to,"  conceded  the  weaker 
party.  ''I'm  going  In  again  before 
tea."  Therewith  he  descended  the  com- 
panion-ladder and  disappeared  within 
the  house-boat 

"Now  for  the  kettle,"  said  William, 
and  they  moved  on  again.  A  little 
higher  up  the  bank  stood  a  small  white 
bell-tent,  and  at  its  door  a  long  trestle- 
table  was  set  out  with  a  bench  on 
either  side.  A  rude  flre-place  built  of 
bricks  with  an  iron  grid  above  It  served 
for  the  kitchen  of  the  expedition,  and 
William  was  soon  coaxing  the  still 
smouldering  embers  Into  a  flame  with 
bits  of  dry  stick,  while  the  others  pro- 
duced food  and  crockery  from  the  tent 
and  laid  them  out  on  the  table. 

Talbot  paused,  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
In  one  hand  and  a  pot  of  marmalade 
in  the  other,  and  sp<^e  solemnly. 
"They  ought  to  be  taken  away  from 
him." 


The  others  nodded  assent,  and  Wil- 
liam putting  the  kettle  on  the  now 
crackling  fire  rose  to  his  feet  "Yes," 
he  said,  "it's  a  distinct  breach  of  the 
agreement  that  every  man  should  only 
bring  his  oldest  clothes." 

"We  should  have  people  coming  here 
to  look  at  him,"  Talbot  remarked. 

"That's  what  he  wants,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral unkindly.  At  this  moment  a 
loud  splash  announced  that  the  object 
of  discussion  had  "gone  in  again,"  and 
presently  his  head  was  apparent  in  the 
distance  as  he  swam  strongly  down 
stream. 

Talbot  put  down  the  loaf  and  the 
marmalade  and  walked  swiftly  to  the 
house-boat,  crossed  the  plank  that 
Joined  It  to  the  shore,  and  went  Inside. 
Presently  he  emerged  carrying  a  fat 
Gladstone  bag,  with  which  he  returned. 
"I've  got  them,"  he  said;  "half-a-dozen 
white  linen  shirts.  If  you  please,  and 
no  end  of  collars  and  ties.  I've  left 
him  his  flannels  on  his  locker." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
bag?"  asked  William. 

"Hide  It"  returned  Talbot  briefly;  "I 
know  a  place."  And  without  more 
ado  he  went  off  In  the  direction  of  the 
osier-bed,  from  which  they  had  origi- 
nally come. 

"Got  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
**Ju8tum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum" 
commented  the  Admiral  when  he  had 
gone,  as  he  ladled  tea  lavishly  into  the 
pot  with  a  tablespoon. 

The  kettle  had  been  boiling  some 
time  when  Talbot  returned,  and  he 
found  the  others  already  at  tea.  He 
nodded  In  answer  to  their  questions 
and  sat  down.  "No,  I  shan't  say  where 
I've  put  It"  he  said;  "one  of  you  might 
let  It  out  by  accident  He  won't  no- 
tice it  at  first  probably,  because  he 
put  the  things  back  into  it  before  he 
bathed  and  hid  the  bag  in  the  kitchen. 
When  he  does,  he'll  be  too  slack  to 
worry  much.  It's  lucky  there  are  no 
women  anywhere  round  here."      And 
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wipi  this  uncbivalrous  seutiment  Tal- 
bot poured  himself  out  some  tea. 

** Women  are  not  unwelcome  in  tbeir 
proper  sphere/'  said  the  Admiral,  as 
one  who  concedes  a  point  generously; 
**but  they  would  be  impossible  for 
camping-out.  Tlie  modem  woman 
wants  such  a  lot  of  attention,  and  she 
would  insist  on  our  shaving.  Tliat's 
the  worst  of  a  person  like  Charles, 
whose  instinct  It  is  to  shave  every 
day;  he  encourages  the  sex  in  its  tyr- 
anny.*' The  Admiral  (who,  by  the  way, 
was  so  called,  not  from  any  nautical 
skill  above  the  common,  but  because 
his  name  was  Orichton)  felt  his  chin  as 
he  q>oke;  but  it  was  still  beardless. 
Civilisation  had  only  released  him  early 
that  morning. 

Presently  Charles  approached.  He 
looked  somewhat  languid  after  his 
swim,  and  even  thous^  he  was  now  in 
flannels  struck  a  note  of  elegance  that 
was  impressive  amid  these  surround- 
ings. ''There's  a  Jolly  weir  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down,"  he  said.  **I 
shall  have  the  bottom  boards  out  of  the 
dinghy  and  toboggan  down  it.*' 

**Did  you  see  Majendie?"  asked  Wil- 
liam. 

Charles  shook  his  head.  '*He  took 
the  boat  through  the  lock,"  he  replied, 
''and  be  hadn't  come  back,  while  I  was 
in  the  water."  He  ate  some  bread  and 
butter  meditatively.  "Isn't  there  a 
place  called  Handcote  somewhere  near 
here?"  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

"Tes,"  said  William  who  knew  the 
district.    "Why?" 

"I  know  some  people  who  live  there," 
Charles  explained,  "people  called 
Grove.  There  are  two  nice  girls.  I 
must  go  over  and  call,  and  we  could 
have  them  out  to  tea." 

The  others  exchanged  a  glance,  and 
Talbot  expressed  the  common  thought, 
with  sarcastic  emphasis.  "My  dear 
Charles,  we  have  not  come  down  here 
to  mix  in  the  world  of  fashion  and 
l>oaiity.      You  can  go  and  call   if  .voii 
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want  to,  tbougb  1  should  have  thought 
that  in  your  crowded  life  you  would 
have  enjoyed  a  fortnight  of  freedom. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  entertain 
young  ladies  here,  are  we.  Admiral?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  person  ad- 
dressed, with  decision. 

"Oh  well,"  conceded  Charles,  "it 
doesn't  matter.  I  don't  know  them 
very  well.  Here's  Majendie,"  he  added 
as  the  noise  of  oars  reached  them. 

The  approaching  dinfl^y  soon  touched 
the  bank,  and  the  man  in  it  jumped 
out  and  fastened  the  painter  to  a  stake. 
Tlien  he  hurried  towards  them.  "Tea? 
Bxcellent,"  he  said  briskly,  "just  what 
I  was  longing  for.  The  chub  are  begin- 
ning to  rise  in  the  mill-pool,"  he  added 
turning  to  Talbot,  who  nodded. 

"I'll  have  a  go  for  them  after 
tea,"  he  replied.  "Have  you  been 
far?' 

"About  a  mile  below  the  lock,"  said 
Majendie,  "and  a  bit  of  the  way  up 
the  back-water.  There  are  some  more 
people  camping  out  there,"  he  an- 
nounced as  he  stirred  the  sugar  in  his 
tea. 

"House-boat?"  asked  William. 

"No,  tents,  three  I  think;  I  didn't 
go  very  close.  They're  well  up  the 
back-water  on  that  little  promontory 
below  the  weir-pool." 

"Did  you  see  any  of  the  men?"  asked 
the  Admiral. 

Majendie  adjusted  his  eyeglasses. 
"No,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  didn't  see  any 
of  the  men,  but  I  fancy  I  saw  some 
parasols." 

"Saw  what?"  said  Talbot  in  rather  a 
startled  tone,  and  the  others  echoed  the 
question. 

"Parasols,"  repeated  Majendie,  not 
ill-pleased  with  the  sensation  he  had 
created;  "two  of  them,  a  red  one  and 
a  blue  one;  but  it  doesn't  follow  they 
belonged  to  the  tents." 

Talbot  shook  his  head  gloomily. 
"Sure  to,"  he  said.  '•Whore  else  could 
they  come  from?  It's   miles  from   the 
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nearest  habitable  place,   Isn't   It,   Wil- 
liam?" 

''Miles,"  agreed  that  gentleman. 
"There's  only  the  farm,  and  I  doubt  if 
there's  such  a  thing  as  a  parasol  there; 
the  vicar's  a  bachelor.  They  might 
have  come  up  in  a  boat,  except  that 
boats  never  get  as  high  as  this  if 
they've  got  women  on  board." 

"Damn,"  observed  Talbot  from  the 
middle  of  his  train  of  thought. 

Charles  who  had  been  listening  with 
a  kindling  eye  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
guise his  satisfaction.  "Quite  a  god- 
send," he  remarked.  **We  must  get 
to  know  them  and  have  them  to 
tea." 

"Whom?  The  parasols?"  asked  the 
Admiral. 

"Only  a  pretty  girl  would  camp  out 
with  a  parasol,"  pursued  Charles  ig- 
noring him.  Then  a  thought  struck 
him  and  his  eye  involuntarily  wan- 
dered towards  the  house-boat  It  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  had 
brought  that  suit  of  clothes. 
"They'll  be  an  infernal  nuisance," 
V  grumbled  Talbot.  "How  can  men  be 
expected  to  camp  out  in  comfort  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  women  always 
about?" 

"They're  a  good  distance  off,  that's 
one  comfort,"  said  William. 

"And  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
back-water,"  Majendie  put  in,  "so 
we've  got  two  streams  between  us  and 
them." 

"What's  a  mere  river  to  a  wilful 
woman?"   asked   Talbot   indignantly. 

"  'Under  the  fountains  and  over  the 
waves,* "  quoted  the  Admiral.  "But, 
seriously,  as  Talbot  says,  it  will  be  a 
real  inconvenience  if  they  come  wan- 
dering about  much.  It  is  not  what  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  What  did  you 
say  it  was  the  quietest  bit  of  river  in 
Shigland  for?"  He  looked  accusingly 
at  William. 

"So  it  used  to  be,"  was  the  answer. 
•"TlilB  is  the  fourth  time  I've  been  here, 


and  I've  hardly  seen  a  soul  before  ex- 
cept   the   rustics." 

"Pity  it*s  got  so  populous  in  the  inter- 
val," said  Taibot,  whose  tem];>er  was 
evidently  seriously  tried  by  the  news. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  could  do," 
suggested  Majendie,  "if  they  make 
themselves  too  obnoxious;  we  could 
ihove  our  quarters.  I  found  a  creek  a 
mile  down  stream  which  would  do  vei-y 
well." 

"There's  a  better  one  still,  about  two 
miles  up,"  said  William  after  a  little 
thought.  "The  river  divides  in  two 
there,  and  it's  right  in  the  woods." 

Charles  felt  it  his  dutj'  to  comment 
on  this  proposal.  "That's  all  very 
well,"  he  said  persuasively,  "but  whei*e 
are  you  going  to  get  your  provisions 
from?  Butter  and  milk  don't  grow  in 
the  woods,  and  here  we've  got  them 
at  our  very  door,  so  to  speak,  to  say 
nothing  of  drinking-water.  You  don't 
want  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half  carry- 
ing buckets  every  morning." 

"A  lot  of  water  you  drink."  said  Tal- 
bot with  ferocity. 

"I  always  take  water  with  my 
whiskey,"  returned  Charles  with  mild 
dignity. 

"There's  a  good  deal  in  what  Charles 
says,"  admitted  William.  "At  any  rate 
I  think  we  had  better  see  what  hap- 
pens. Things  may  not  be  so  bad  af- 
ter all,  and  we  don't  know  for  certain 
yet  that  the  parasols  do  belong  to  the 
tents."  The  others,  inclined  to  ease 
after  a  hard  day,  agreed  that  hasty  ac- 
tion would  be  unwise,  and  Charles, 
now  that  his  tongue  had  done  its  work, 
again  fixed  his  eyes  complacently  on 
the  house-boat 

Talbot  caught  the  look  and  in  a  meas- 
ure it  helped  to  restore  him  to  good 
humor.  It  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  Charles  no  linger  had  his 
suit  of  clothes.  Then  he  rose.  ''Any 
of  you  fellows  want  the  boat?"  he 
asked,  and  the  others  shook  their 
heads.      "Let's  go  and  put  a  fiy  over 
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the  mill-pool,  then/'  he  said  to  Majen- 
die.  "I  want  to  get  one  of  those  bi^ 
chub,  if  the  petticoats  haven't  fright- 
ened them  all  away."  And  the  two 
were  soon  pulling  down  stream  to- 
wards the  lock. 

**Let's  go  for  a  stroll,  Admiral,"  said 
Charles  innocently. 


••Which  way?"  asked  the  Admiral. 

Charles^  gesture  included  the  half 
of  the  compass  in  which  lay  the  back- 
water, but  he  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  mind; 
any  way  you  like." 

"I'll  wash  up,"  said  William,  "and 
then  I'll  have  a  bathe."  And  so  this 
most  ungallant  scene  ended. 


(To  he  oonUnued,) 


THE  LONGFELLOW  CENTENARY. 


Tlie  Longfellow  centenary,  celebrated 
in  the  United  States  February  the  27th, 
is  a  notable  event  from  more  points  of 
view  than  a  merely  literary  one.  As  a 
direct  literary  influence  Longfellow  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time— that  is  to  say,  be  does  not  in- 
fluence the  men  who  write  for  writers. 
Modem  journalists,  of  course,  have  no 
time  to  read  anything  but  ephemeral 
literature:  they  are  begining  to  discover 
a  better  trick  than  the  study  of  Addi- 
son. Still,  the  bare  idea  of  Mr.  Ches- 
terton, for  example,  settling  down  at 
his  fireside  to  read  **The  Village  Black- 
^mith"  or  **The  Reaper  and  the  Angel" 
is  a  little  funnier,  perhaps,  than  the 
supposition  that  he  has  really  read  the 
BronUHs,  in  whom  he  so  glibly  discovers 
precisely  the  same  "abysm"  (colored 
red  or  blue  to  taste)  as  he  finds  iu 
Dickens,  Charles  the  Second,  Max 
Beerbohm,  *'Paradise  Regained,"  Mr. 
George  Shaw  (we  absolutely  refuse  to 
call  him  Bernard),  Little  Tich,  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Of  course,  he 
is  quite  right.  Our  point  is,  that  it 
must  save  him  and  his  like  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  delving  into  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Longfellow.  To  know 
Little  Tich  is  to  know  all,  from  Homer 
— nay.  from  the  Megatherium— on- 
wards. Tet  the  name  of  Longfellow 
is  one  to  be  shunned  in  print  by  a  mod- 
em critic  who  values  his  reputation. 
The  abysmft— to  use  an  unusual  collo- 
cation of  words— in  the  case  of  Long- 


fellow will  hardly  suggest  the  requisite 
alUn,  Hardly  is  it  possible  for  the 
most  epigrammatic  of  moderns  to  ap- 
proach his  name,  even  through  the  most 
careful  series  of  paradoxes.  To  the 
merely  aesthetic  critic  it  is  impossible. 
On  almost  any  page  of  an  Arthur  Paul 
Pater  or  a  William  Butler  Maeterlinck 
Moore  the  mere  name  of  Longfellow 
would  be  worse  than  a  loud  and  pro- 
longed fit  of  sneezing  by  a  very  shy 
man's  wife  at  a  very  solemn  moment 
in  a  verj'  silent  and  crowded  church. 
Yet  cowards  die  many  times  before 
their  deaths;  and,  assuredly,  Longfellow 
is  very  like  Death.  No  one  can  escape 
him.  You  may  read  some  decadent 
little  volume  and  sally  forth  to  taste 
Life  at  a  Loudon  music-hall;  but  it  is 
quite  on  the  cards  that  the  old  mole 
will  "work  i*  the  earth  so  fast"  as  to 
greet  you  from  the  stage.  Some  low 
comedian  in  enormous  pantaloons  will 
advance  displaying  his  biceps  and  an- 
nouncing, amid  roars  of  laughter  from 
the  congregated  ''aesthetes  and  Loudon 
nighters."  that  "under  a  spreading 
chestnut-tree  the  village  smithy 
stands."  Nor  does  the  fact  that  Long- 
fellow is  the  standing  butt  for  the 
cheaper  sort  of  parody  mean  that  he  is 
ceasing  to  be  taken  seriously.  "Ex- 
celsior" and  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus" are  recited  to-day  by  "beautiful 
pink  children"  in  thousands  of  school- 
rooms. "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish"  is  delivered  at  hundreds  of  penny 
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readings.    Illuminated  by  music,  *'Hia- 
watha**  and  "The  Golden  Legend"  at- 
tract enormous  audiences  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  whence  the  sorrows  of  Elsie  and 
Minnehaha  are  sent  abroad  anew  into 
thousands  of  homes.    Moreover,  Long- 
fellow more  than  holds  his  own  with 
any  drawing-room   song-writer  of   the 
day,  and  his  work  is  on  a  very  much 
higher  level  than  that  of  the  troubadour 
who    inspired    maidens    and    matrons 
with  a   wild  desire  for  antennae   and 
six  legs— we  mean  the  famous  author 
of  "I'd  be  a  butterfly!"    Longfellow  is 
the  real  origin  and  inspiration  of  the 
sentimental     and    often    very    pretty 
verses  about  scythes,  arrows,  and  an- 
gels  (considered  in   relation  to   snow, 
flowers,  rain,  clouds,  and  silver  linings) 
which  are  to  be  found  In  the  "cosy 
comers"  of  newspapers,   parish   mag- 
azines, home  Journals,  girls'  gazettes, 
and  even  some  quite  superior  periodi- 
cals at  the  present  day.    He  is  the  flrst 
and  only  authority  on  the  exact  con- 
nection between  the  footprints  of  Time 
and  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass;  and  he 
alone  knows  the  real  necessity  for  al- 
ways flghting  bravely  "in  the  bivouac 
of  life"  without  even  that  previous  ap- 
plication   to    the    canteen    which    one 
would  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  so 
heroic  a  demonstration.    He  has  intro- 
duced Heine  to  the  burly  bosom  of  the 
British    matron,    who   now    knows   all 
about  the  sea  and  its  pearls.     He  has 
guided  the  feet  of  the  million  into  the 
Inferno  of  Dante,  and  prepared  them 
not  only  for  appreciating  the  illustra- 
tions of  Gustave  Dor6,  but  also  for  rel- 
ishing the  hells  of  the  Adelphl.      He 
Is  represented  in  an  enormously  large 
proportion  of  self-respecting  poetic  al- 
manacs, birthday  books,  Yuletide  cards, 
funeral    mementos,     tombstones,     and 
Christmas   crackers.       Charles   Baude- 
laire—that   supreme    artist    in    words 
who  seems  to  unite  the  gloomiest  pow- 
ers  of   John   Ford   with   the   gorgeous 
coloring  of  Keats  in  his  odes  and  the 


profundity  and  breadth  of  Wordsworth 
In  his  greatest  sonnets— has  plagiarized 
from  Longfellow's  most  famous  lyric, 
and,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  poem 
of  it,  has  coupled  his  booty  with  an- 
other  little  appropriation   from   (Jray. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  used  him  with  great 
effect  in  some  of  his  finest  work;  and, 
in  spite  of  this  unique  record,  it  is  as 
much  as  an  English  critic's  reputation 
is  worth  to  mention  his  name  except  as 
a  cat-call!    For  Longfellow— alas!— has 
been  branded   with   the   word   which, 
above  all  others,  during  the  last  twenty 
years   has   been    "defamed    by    every 
charlatan,  and  soiled  with  all  ignoble 
use"— the  grand  old  name  of  Philistine. 
Still,  he  was  bom  a  hundred  years  ago» 
and  his  hold  on  the  public  to-day  is 
greater  than  ever.      Let  us  briefly  ex- 
amine his  case.    He  is  not,  of  course,  a 
great  poet,  nor  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
or  Swinburne.      Yet  the  gulf  between 
him  and  those  great  names  is  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  abyss  be- 
tween him  and  the  latter-day  English 
decadents,     from    whose    "Celtic"    or 
"Symbolistic"     contempt    hardly     the 
greatest  names  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  safe.     Longfellow  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  great  man;  he  was  only 
a    noble-hearted    man,    and   a    sincere 
man.    He  was  not  a  master  of  technique 
in    poetry.    He    is    usually    too   easily 
satisfied  with  a  rough  sketch  of  what 
he  wanted  to  say.     He  Is  often,  conse- 
quently, mixed  in  his  metaphors,  and 
crude  In  diction.     He  never  wrote  one 
of    those    great    Inevitable    linejB,  like 
Shakespeare's — 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 

or  like  Wordsworth's  marvellous  lines 
on  the  skylark— 

Leave    to    the    nightingale    her    shady 

wood,— - 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine. 

But,    then,    have    our   modem   deca- 
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dents  written  any  lines  like  tbeseV  One 
thing  Longfellow  had  in  common  with 
the  great  poets — sincerity;  and  we  do 
not  mean  merely  that  his  intentions 
were  good,  or  that  his  "magic  mirror" 
was  nothing  but  his  own  manifest 
heart  His  literary  workmanship  was 
sincere.  E}ven  his  worst  poems  are 
written  along  the  lines  of  the  true  de- 
velopment of  English  literature.  It  was 
possible  for  "The  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn/'  or  for  "The  (Jolden  Legend,"  to  be 
better  written  and  to  be  great.  It  is 
impossible  for  some  of  the  little  poetic 
palpitations  of  the  latter-day  disciples 
of  Verlaine  or  for  the  fluttering  little 
fancies  of  Celtery  to  be  better  written, 
despite  all  their  cunning  and  furtive 
avoidance  in  eccentricity  of  the  real 
difficulties  of  verse;  and  it  is  also  im- 
possible  that  anything  great  should 
ever  be  produced  in  that  line  of  work. 
Longfellow  had  none  of  those  artificial 
conventions  which,  by  supplying  one 
with  an  extra  vocabulary,  a  ready- 
made  "strangeness,"  and  a  reach-me- 
down  **renascence  of  wonder,"  make 
it  so  easy  to  hide  deficiencies  in  techni- 
cal mastery,  and  to  produce  a  kind  of 
smoky  flashlight  lyric,  where  a  great 
poet,  like  Wordsworth,  working  in 
calm  and  splendid  obedience  to  those 
laws  of  art  "whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom,"  would  have  revealed  that 
Power 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting 
suns, 

—that  Power  which  is  itself 

The  Light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 

land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream. 

The  writing  of  most  of  our  decadents 
is  what  Rossetti  called  "intellectually 
incestuous,"— poetry  seeking  to  beget 
its  own  offspring  on  itself.  It  is  a 
much  easier  matter,  for  instance,  to 
write  about  "passionate  white  women" 


than  to  create  a  Cleopatra,  or  to  reveal 
the  beauty  and  passion  incarnate, 
clothed,  as  It  were,  with  the  soft  flesh 
and  tender  color  of  the  verse.  It  is  a 
very  easy  matter  indeed,  in  compari- 
son with  the  writing  even  of  a  "Psalm 
of  Life,"  to  write  a  poem  like  this:— 

Oh,  passionate  woman,  I  hear 

The  drip  of  the  rain! 
Your  ivory  body  is  bare! 
Loosen  your  dream-heavy  hair! 
Oh,  passionate  woman,  I  hear 

The  drip  of  the  rain! 

That  is,  of  course,  extempore;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  will  note 
the  "minute  ecstasy  of  rhythm"  and 
subtle  shifting  of  the  accent  In  the 
fourth  line;  for  a  Celt,  in  editing  S];>en- 
ser,  has  recently  declared  It  Is  In  these 
little  matters  that  the  great  poets  of 
the  past  are  so  deflclent  Inasmuch, 
too,  as  we  followed  his  advice  and 
wrote  that  lyric  offhand  "In  contempla- 
tive Indolence,  playing  with  fragile 
things,"  we  feel  It  Is  quite  as  good  as 
most  of  the  decadent  poems  that  are 
thought  worthy  of  occupying  each  a 
page  with  enormous  margins  at  the 
present  day;  and  In  twenty-four  hours 
one  could  write,  say,  twenty-four  fever- 
ish little  volumes  of  such  fancies,  ail 
of  which  would  be  commended  by 
certain  sections  of  the  press.  With  a 
week's  thought— we  are  allowing  In 
charity  the  very  utmost  limit— half  a 
dozen  decadent  books  on  a  more  elab- 
orate scale  could  be  produced:  such 
books  as  would  be  greeted  with  would- 
be-morbid  ecstacy  by  certain  would- 
be-artistic,  long-hahred,  antl-Phillstlan 
Bohemians  or  Bulgarians,  with  five 
smatterings  of  fifteen  arts  and  a  fur- 
tive heart-hankering  after  the  mouth 
of  Jenny  Gloconda,  Velvet  Coats,  and 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  But  It  would 
be  a  very  different  matter  to  face  the 
real  difficulties  of  craftsmanship  In 
verse  as  Longfellow  faced  them  even 
when   he  failed.    It  would   be  a  very 
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different  matter  to  produce  even  half 
a  dozen  stanzas  like  the  following,  me- 
diocre though  it  be:— 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And   our  hearts,   though    stout   and 
brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave 

Ferdinand  Brunetifire  once  remarked 
that  all  kinds  of  preciosity  are  really 
forms  of  burlesque:  they  aim  at  sur- 
prising the  reader  by  a  false  novelty. 
It  is  much  easier,  for  instance,  to  write 
a  hundred  thousand  lines  of  an  epic  in 
Esperanto  after  this  fashion- 
Strange  parfume  nittles  hath  beneath 

big  lune, 
When  meandereth  beetles  'tween  their 

twisty  stalks; 

—much  easier  than  to  write  one  little 
poem  like  Longfellow's  admirable  "Fire 
of  Drift- Wood."  Burlesque  and  para- 
dox, they  have  their  day.  But  well 
may  we  call,  after  hearing  such  strains, 
to  the  lovelier  Muse  in  that  immortal 
cry  of  Shakespeare  which  itself  out- 
sings  and  annuls  all  the  strange  sounds 
emitted  from  the  "screaming  wr>'- 
neck"— 

O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roam- 
ing? 

However  lowly  a  worshipper  he  may 
have  been,  It  was  on  the  altar  of  this 
Muse  that  Longfellow  strove  to  lay 
what  he  simply  and  sincerely  felt.  It 
was,  therefore,  as  we  said  above,  at 
least  possible  for  him  to  do  great  and 
worthy  things;  and  so  it  happened  that, 
though  he  never  achieved  the  greatest, 
he  more  than  once  did  write  a  poem 
which  outweighs  all  the  productions  of 
those  latterday  symbolist,  Celtic,  and 
sham  archaic  schools  which,  neverthe- 
less, have  the  impertinence  to  treat 
him  with  their  Ineffable  contempt,— 
a    contempt    which,    with    the    word 


"Philistine"  for  their  chief  weapon, 
they  are  ludicroualy  endeavoring  to 
display  towards  Tennyson's  boots  (the 
only  part  of  him  that  is  on  a  level 
with  their  eyes),— a  contempt  which 
soon,  in  their  ignorance  of  literary 
history  and  despicable  subjection  to 
every  little  ebb  and  flow,  every 
little  action  and  reaction,  they  will 
be  endeavoring  to  extend  to  Swin- 
burne. 

Perhaps  the  best  product  of  the 
Celtic  school  is  a  little  lyric  called  'In- 
nisfree."  It  is  a  jingle  whose  trivi- 
ality is  only  hidden  by  its  artificial 
and  meretricious  atmosphere.  Metri- 
cally it  is  that  old  enemy  of  English 
verse,  that  old  degenerate  Alexandrine 
with  the  extra  syllable,  the  well-known 
Elizabethan  doggerel  form,  This  is 
the  penultimate  line  of  the  lyric  under 
our  notice:— 

When  I  stand  in  the  roadway,  or  on 
the  pavements  gray. 

We  venture  to  say  that  in  his  lyrics 
Longfellow  never  wrote  so  bad  a  line  as 
that,  with  its  assonances  on  the  a 
sound  all  through,  its  semi-rhyme  at 
the  ccesura^  its  final  inversion,  and  its 
loose  metrical  carpet-slippers. 

Fi  du  riiythme  commode, 
Comme  un  souller  trop  grknd. 

Du   mode 
Que  tout  pled  qultte  et  prend! 

Now  Longfellow,  as  w'e  said  above, 
had  no  meretricious  atmosphere  to 
hide  his  fallings;  he  had  no  artificial 
conventions  to  supply  him  with  a 
double  vocabulary.  To  put  our  mean- 
ing very  crudely  and  in  algebraic  sym- 
bols, as  it  were.  If  he  had  required  a 
rhyme  for  "green"  he  might  have  been 
obliged  to  use  a  somewhat  Philistine 
or  eighteenth-century  "scene."  (Con- 
siderations of  literary  history  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  diseased  critics  come 
in  again  here.)     But  a  Celt  in  search 
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of  that  rhyme  might  have  taken  a  pod 
from  one  of  the  ^'Inniafree**  **l>ean- 
rowB."  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  disad- 
vantage,  if  we  are  still  to  cry— 

Koeuvre  sort  plus  .belle 
D'une  forme  ku  travail 

Rebelle, 
Vers,  marbre,  onyx,  6mail  .  .  . 

Lutte  avec  le  carrare, 
Avec  le  paros  dur 

Et  rare, 
Gardiens  du  contour  pur, 

—if  we  are  still  to  accept  that  as  any- 
thing like  a  working  theory,  what 
poem  of  all  the  decadents  of  all  kinds 
in  England  can  be  compared  for  one 
moment— not  only  in  sincerity  of  feel- 
ing but  also  in  pure  workmanship 
and  faultless  finish— with  Longfellow's 
'*Hymn  to  the  Night"?  Here,  indeed, 
is  classical  precision,  power,  beauty, 
and  something  very  like  what  Arnold 
called  the  "grand  style":— 

Peace!   Peace!    Orestes-like   I    breathe 
this  prayer! 
Descend  in  broad-winged  flight. 
The    welcome,     thrice-prayed-for,     the 
most  fair, 
The  best-belovM  Night 

In  another  kind  of  verse  Longfellow 
was  always  on  the  verge  of  a  supreme 
success  which— perhaps  because  his 
ear  was  defective,  and  in  spite  of  him- 
self something  always  "remained  un- 
done"—he  never  quite  attained.  Yet  for 
perfect  simplicity— not  the  scholar's, 
but  the  child's,— for  tender  truth  of  ab- 
solutely unaffected  feeling,  for  beauty 
and  enchantment  of  the  kind  that  only  a 
true  poet  can  summon  up  from  the  rich 
wells  of  memory  rather  than  attempt 
to  forge  them  by  trick  or  artifice,  is 
there  anything  very  much  better  or 
more  genuine  in  the  language  than 
that  exquisite  poem,  "My  Lost  Youth"? 
It  could  only  have  been  written  by  a 
man  who  loved  Nature  intensely, 
whose  whole  soul  had   been  suffused 


with  the  sunsets  of  that  beautiful  old 
town  where  his  youth  was  passed— 
who  was  saturated,  as  it  were,  with 
the  color  and  glow  of  its  "far-surround- 
ing seas,"  and  was  really  haunted,  as 
he  wrote,  by  the  verse  of  the  Lapland 
song— 

A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long, 
long  thoughts. 

Even  in  technique,  the  unrhymed  line 
at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  at  the  time 
when  Longfellow  wrote,  suggested 
new  metrical  possibilities  in  English 
verse;  and  indeed  it  is  full  of  sugges- 
tion even  at  the  present  day.  But  the 
sweetness  and  truth  of  the  poem  can 
scarcely  be  praised  too  highly.  Noth- 
ing is  here  exaggerated,  wrenched,  or 
over-stated.  It  is  an  absolutely  true 
and  yet  ideal  impression  of  the  past. 
The  remembered  town  is  no  more  than 
"dear"  and  "old"  and  "beautiful";  the 
streets  are  merely  "pleasant";  and  yet 
what  a  glamor  there  is  thrown  over 
it  all  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  a  simple 
and  heartfelt  love!— 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams. 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas. 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hespe rides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 
And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 
It  murmurs  and  whispers  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long, 
long  thoughts.' 
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I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the 
slips. 
And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the   beauty  and   mystery   of  the 
ships, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 
And   the    voice   of   that    wayward 

song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And   the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long, 
long  thoughts." 

Poetry  of  that  kind  disinclines  one 
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from  attacking  even  one's  brother-de- 
cadents—only they  must  not  scoff  at 
Longfellow.  He  was  bom  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  when  his  bicentenary 
comes    his    work    will    still    be    vital. 

Blackwood's  BCafsxlne. 


Who  knows  but  that  when  time  has 
mellowed  his  language  he  may  occupy 
a  throne,  some  way  below  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  and  Swinburne,  on 
Parnassus  itself. 


HIGHER  CRITICISM  AND  THE  KORAN. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  late  Edu- 
cation Bill  there  is  a  point  which  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  notice,  but 
which,  had  the  Bill  become  law,  would 
have  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  the  first 
impoilance,  and  have  given  rise  to 
more  serious  controversy  and  to  more 
permanent  and  deep-seated  differences 
than  have  yet  occurred.  No  one  now 
attempts  to  deny  that  the  Bible— both 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New— is  full 
of  what  appear  to  us  Westerns  to 
be  inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 
One  has  only  to  mention  the  employ- 
ment of  the  variant  names  for  the 
Supreme  Being  — God,  Jehovah,  Jeho- 
vah-God—in  Genesis  and  the  follow- 
ing books,  the  discrepancies  in  the 
numbers  given  in  the  books  of  Chroni- 
cles and  those  given  in  the  earlier  nar- 
ratives of  Samuel  and  Kings,  or  the 
different  accounts  of  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord  offered  by  St  Paul,  by 
the  Synoptists  and  by  St.  John,  to 
start  a  stone  rolling  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  stop.  Even  with  the 
most  literal  and  simple  Bible  teaching 
such  points  as  these  are  sure  to  give 
rise  to  questions  on  the  part  of  intel- 
ligent scholars,  and  to  demand  some 
solution  from  the  teacher.  Hence  a 
problem  at  once  arises.  How  are  these 
difficulties  to  be  faced?  Is  the  teacher 
to  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  guidance, 
or  is  he  to  have  the  help  of  instruc- 
tions from  headquarters?  However 
the  case  be  met,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
problem  is  one  which  will  have  to  be 
solved  either  by  each  individual 
teacher  for  himself  and  his  class,  or 


by  the  Department  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

To  the  teacher  who  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  these  apparent  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies,  only 
three  courses  are  open.  In  the  first 
place,  he  may  limit  himself  to  merely 
stating  the  difficulty  to  his  scholars— 
for  example,  that  the  apparition  of 
Grod  to  Jacob  at  Bethel  is  said  in  one 
place  (Gen.  xxviii.  10-22)  to  have  oc- 
curred when  Jacob  was  on  his  way  to 
Mesopotamia,  in  another  (Gen.  xxxv. 
9-15)  on  his  return— without  attempting 
any  solution.  In  the  second  place,  he 
may  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  in  every 
instance  to  explain  away  the  apparent 
discrepancy,  as,  indeed,  may  in  many 
cases  be  done  easily  enough.  But, 
thirdly— and  this  course  wonld  no 
doubt  be  followed  by  a  large  majority 
of  thinking  and  reading  men— he  may 
accept  in  toto  the  conclusions  of 
niodem  literary  criticism  as  applied  to 
the  Bible  as  the  only  clue  by  which 
the  mazes  of  that  labyrinth  become  in- 
telligible to  the  Western  mind— the 
master-key  by  which  alone  its  secret 
chambers  can  be  unlocked.  So  uni- 
versal has  been  the  acceptance  of  this 
criticism  amongst  Bible,  especially  Old 
Testament,  scholars,  and  so  complete 
the  surrender  to  it,  that  its  hypotheses 
are  now  regarded  as  demonstrated  the- 
ories, and  as  being  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  they  may  safely  be  intro- 
duced into  text-books  intended  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  young,  and 
may  even  be  taught  in  Sunday  schools. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  obvionsly 
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of  the  first  importance  tbat  the  truth 
and  validity  of  these  doctrines  should 
if  possible  be  made  a  mathematical 
certainty,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
foundations  upon  which  they  rest 
should  be  made  as  broad  and  as  sure 
as  can  be.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
all  has  not  been  done  in  this  direction 
which  might  have  been  done.  Indeed, 
the  basis  upon  which  the  building 
stands  is  no  broader  than  the  super- 
structure itself.  The  present  theories 
as  to  the  composition  and  authorship 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible  may  have 
been  demonstrated  beyond  dispute, 
but  they  have  been  demonstrated  out 
of  these  very  books  themselves.  Any 
parallel  instances  which  may  have 
been  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  critical  analysis  have  been  drawn 
from  the  literatures  of  (jrreece  or  Rome 
or  of  modem  Europe.  What  one 
misses,  and  what  one  would  very 
much  like  to  see,  is  an  attempt  to  ap- 
ply those  principles  of  literary  criti- 
cism, to  which  the  books  of  the  Bible 
have  been  subjected,  to  some  other 
Semitic  book  as  to  the  authorship  and 
composition  of  which  there  is  no  room 
for  two  opinions.  In  the  latter  case 
we  should  know  definitely  whether 
the  results  of  the  critical  process  were 
true  or  false,  and  we  could  infer  the 
correctness  or  otherwise  of  the  same 
method  when  applied  to  books,  like 
those  of  the  Bible,  as  to  the  origin 
and  authorship  of  which  we  have 
no  independent  and  reliable  informa- 
tion. 

The  question  is  a  very  large  one  and 
a  full  discussion  of  it  would  run  into 
volumes.  Here  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  examine  the  critical  position 
from  one  side  only,  by  selecting  a 
particular  book  of  the  Bible  and  stat- 
ing briefly  the  results  which  have  been 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  its  composition 
and  authenticity,  and,  finally,  compar- 
ing this  book  with  some  other  Semitic 
work  exhibiting  the  same  phenomena. 


of  which  the  origin  and  authorship 
are  known,  and  so  determine  whether 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  former 
case  were  legitimate  and  valid  or 
not 

The  element  of  the  new  Biblical  criti- 
cism which  may  be  most  conveniently 
examined  and  tested  in  the  way  pro- 
posed is  the  analysis  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
the  results  are  remarkably  well  de- 
fined and  have  won  universal  accept- 
ance; and  the  portion  which  lends  it- 
self in  an  especial  degree  to  the  ana- 
lytical process  is  found  in  the  Books 
of  Samuel. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  of  criticism  that 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  been  pieced  together  from 
ancient  narrative,  hortatory  and  legal 
documents.  Two  historical  works  es- 
pecially are  believed  to  twhie  round 
one  another  from  Genesis  to  Judges, 
or  even  to  the  Books  of  Samuel.  As 
each  of  these  covered  the  same  ground, 
beginning,  like  most  Semitic,  es- 
pecially Arab,  histories,  at  the  Orea- 
tion  and  coming  down  to  the  author's 
own  day,  duplicate  accounts  are  often 
given  in  these  books  of  one  and  the 
same  event.  Thus,  if  we  take  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  we  find  (1)  that  Bli 
Is  twice  warned  of  the  impending  ruin 
of  his  house,  first  by  an  unnamed 
"man  of  God"  (ii.  27  ff.),  and  after- 
wards through  Samuel  (ill.  18).  (2) 
Three  motives  are  given  for  the  change 
in  the  form  of  government  from  a  re- 
public to  a  monarchy—the  misrule  of 
Samuel's  sons  (viii.  5),  the  Philistine 
oppression  (ix.  16),  and  an  incarsloa 
of  the  Ammonites  (xii.  12).  (3)  There 
are  two  accounts  of  the  election  of  the 
first  monarch  (in  x.  1-16,  where  he  is 
anointed  by  Samuel,  and  in  x.  17-27, 
where  he  is  chosen  by  lot)  and  (4)  of 
bis  deposition  (in  xiii.  7-15,  for  sacri- 
ficing at  Gilgal  before  the  arrival  of 
Samuel;  in  chapter  xv.,  for  sparing 
the  Amaleklte  king);  (5)  of  David's  in- 
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troduction  to  Saul  (in  chapter  xvi.,  as 
a  minstrel,  who  becomes  Saul's 
armor-bearer;  in  xvii.,  throufl^  bis  de- 
feat of  Qoliatfa  in  single  combat,  ai- 
tboufi^  too  little  to  bear  arms);  (6)  of 
bis  betrothal  to  a  daught^  of  Saul 
(in  xviil.  17-19,  to  Merab,  as  the  prom- 
ised reward  of  the  death  of  Goliath; 
in  XTiii.  20-23,  to  Micbal);  (7)  of  his 
flight  from  court  (in  xix.  18-24,  to 
Bamah;  in  xxi.  to  Ahlmelech  at  Nob); 
(8)  of  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  "Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?*'  (x. 
11;  xix.  24);  (9)  of  David  sparing  the 
king's  life  (in  xxiv.,  at  En-gedi;  in 
xxvi.,  in  the  waste  laud  of  Ziph);  (10) 
of  his  stay  with  Achish  of  Gath  (xxi. 
11-16,  when  he  feigned  madness  and 
did  not  remain;  and  again  in  chapter 
xxvii.,  when  he  served  under  Achish 
and  remained  a  year  and  four  months); 
and,  lastly,  (11)  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(in  1  Sam.  xxxi.,  by  his  own  hand; 
and  in  2  Sam.  i.,  by  the  hand  of  an 
Amalekite). 

This  is  indeed  a  formidable  list,  and, 
if  cumulative  evidence  count  for  any- 
thing, the  duplication  of  narratives  in 
the  Books  of  Samuel  may  be  taken 
as  proved.  If,  however,  we  go  through 
the  indictment  count  by  count,  we  may 
find  that  it  can  be  considerably  re- 
duced. In  the  flrst  place  one  of 
the  duplicate  narratives  in  items 
five  and  six  is  wanting  in  the 
Greek  text.  In  the  first  count  (the 
warning  of  Eli)  the  latter  of  the  two 
narratives  explicitly  refers  back  to  the 
former  (iii.  12).  The  double  account  of 
David's  simultaneous  flight  to  Ramah 
and  to  Nob  has  only  arisen  because 
the  critics  have  struck  out  verse  1  of 
chapter  xx.,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
he  continued  his  flight  from  Ramah 
to  Nob.  In  the  last  count  of  the  bill, 
the  second  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Saul  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Amale- 
kite, and  the  whole  point  of  the  story 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Amalekite  is 
lyii^&  &nd   reaps   the   just  reward  of 


his  knavery  (2  Sam.  iv.  10).  The  crit- 
ics, however,  maintain  that  the  narra- 
tor in  that  case  should  have  pointed 
that  out  to  the  reader.  But,  if  this 
is  unnecessary  for  the  average  Bng- 
lish  child,  it  would  have  been  doubly 
superfluous  for  an  Oriental  reader. 
Again,  in  ctiapters  xxiv.  and  xxvL 
there  are  only  six  expressions  common 
to  both— namely,  that  Saul  went  **with 
the  three  thousand  picked  men  of  Is- 
rael to  look  for  David,"  that  he 
stopped  "by  the  way,"  that  David  was 
told  that  God  had  given  "his  enemy 
that  day  into  his  hand,"  that  his  re- 
ply was  "God  forbid  that  I  should 
stretch  forth  my  liand  against  the 
Lord's  anointed,"  that  Saul  said,  "Is 
this  thy  voice,  my  son  David?"  and 
that  David  asked  Saul  why  he  "chased 
one  flea."  In  all  other  respects  the 
two  narratives  are  wide  asunder,  and 
the  one  ground  for  seeking  to  identify 
them  is  that  in  each  David  spares  the 
king's  life.  Even  in  the  apparently 
divergent  accounts  of  the  institution 
of  the  monarchy  the  reconciling  point 
may  be  the  wise  diplomacy  of  Samuel 
in  obtaining  the  election  of  the  very 
man  whom  he  had  himself  already 
anointed  as  king. 

By  way  of  general  observation  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
Hebrew  language  suffers  from  pov- 
erty of  vocabulary,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  similar  events  i9 
it  without  employing  identical  expres- 
sions, and  so  great  is  the  Hebrew's 
love  of  assonance  that  this  is  ac- 
counted the  reverse  of  a  blemish. 
Moreover,  the  style  of  the  classical  He- 
brew historian  has  all  the  simplicity 
and  naiveti  of  that  of  the  professional 
story-teller  in  the  markets  of  Cairo 
or  Damascus.  His  every  second  sen- 
tence begins  with  "so,"  and  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  last  but  one.  "So  the 
Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,  and 
brought  it  from  Ebenezer  to  Ashdod. 
So  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God, 
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and    brought    it    into    the    house    of 
Dagon'*  (1  Sam.  v.  1,  2).' 

Hnoagh   has   perhaps   been  said   to 
show  that  the  duplication  of  narratives 
in  the  Books  of  Samnel  is  at  least— 
to  use  the  Scots  term— "not  proven," 
and  that,  in  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley's 
classic    phrase,    much    may    still    be 
said    on    both    sides   of   the   question. 
Yet,   after   all,    it   must   be   confessed 
that  the  "two  source  theory"  appeals 
strongly    to   the    logically    constituted 
and     scientifically     trained     Western 
mind  by  the  drastic  fashion  in  which 
it  cuts  those  knots  which  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  generations  have  been 
expended  in  attempting  to  untie.    The 
difficulties,  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions in  the  Old  Testament  are  so 
numerous  and  so  hard  to  account  for 
on  any  other  hypothesis  that  this  the- 
ory has  proved  a  veritable  harbor  of 
refuge  to  the  exegete.    It  has  become 
the     most    valuable    weapon     in     bis 
armory,  and  the  most  Indispensable  of 
his  tools. 

In  order,  however,  that  he  may  use 
this  Damascus  blade  with  least  danger 
to  himself,  it  behooves  him  to  observe 
the  manner  of  fts  operation  in  other 
Semitic  literatures  besides  that  of  the 
Hebrews;  and  in  looking  about  for 
illustrations  of  Biblical  phenomena  we 
turn  naturally  to  Arabic,  and,  first  of 
all,  to  the  Korftn. 

In  the  Korftn  we  find  all  the  literary 
phenomena  which  meet  ns  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  It  abounds 
with  repetitions  and  duplicate  narra- 
tives and  laws,  with  anachronisms 
and  inconsistencies.  As  a  persecuted 
prophet,  Muhammad  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  ill  usage  and  rejection  of  earlier 
apostles  by  the  peoples  to  whom  they 
were  sent  In  their  afflictions  he  saw 
a  reflection  of  his  own  sufferings  at 
the  hands   of  his  unbelieving  fellow- 

>  Wellhausen  appears  to  have  been  tempted 
to  strike  oot  one  of  these  clauses,  "  aber  das 
1st  die  Art  hebr&ischep  Brzlthlung,^'  he  adds. 


townsmen.    **They  do  not  say  to  thee 
ought  else  than  was  said  to  the  apos- 
tles before  thee.*'    "If  they  have  made 
thee  a  liar,  apostles  before  thee  have 
been  called  liars."     "The  apostles  be- 
fore thee  were  laughed  to  scorn."    The 
stories  of  these  apostles  and  pn^hets 
are  told  over  and  over  again.    Hence 
we   find   in   the   Kor&n   duplicate   ac- 
counts of  Abraham,  of  Hdd  the  apos- 
tle of  the  tribe  of  Ad,  and  of  Jesus, 
and  the  rest     But  of  all  others  the 
prophet  whose   case   Muhammad   felt 
most  nearly  resembled  his   own   was 
Moses— "he  who  talked  familiarly  with 
God."    The  result  is  that  the  story  of 
Moses  is  reiterated,  with  more  or  less 
detail,    some    thirteen    times    in    the 
Kor&n.     These   narratives  do   not  all 
cover  identical   ground,  some  enlarge 
upon  one  period  of  Moses'  life,  others 
upon  another.     If   we  combine  them 
so  as  to  form  one  continuous  narrative, 
we  obtain  in  outline  the  familiar  story 
of  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

Pharaoh,  with  his  vezir  Haman, 
tyrannizes  over  the  Israelites,  killing 
their  male  children.  God  befriends 
the  oppressed.  Moses  is  committed  to 
the  Nile  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  and 
found  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
who  begs  for  him  as  he  will  "cool  the 
eyes"  of  her  father  and  herself.  He 
refuses  to  suck  the  breasts  of  the 
Egyptian  women,  and  his  sister,  offer- 
ing to  find  a  Hebrew  nurse,  brings 
their  own  mother.  One  day  when 
grown  up  he  finds  an  Egyptian  mis- 
using an  Israelite  and  kills  him.  The 
next  day  the  same  Israelite  is  quarrel- 
ling again.  Moses  rebukes  him  and  re- 
ceives the  retort,  "Wilt  thou  kill  me 
as  thou  tookest  a  life  yesterday?"  At 
the  same  moment  Moses  is  warned 
that  the  magistrates  are  about  to  ar- 
rest him,  and  he  flees  and  takes  refuge 
in  Midian.  There  he  assists  two 
women  to  water  their  sheep.  Their 
father  offers  one  to  Moses  as  wife  in 
return  for  eight  or  ten  years*  service. 
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At  the  end  of  that  period  Moses  de- 
parts with  his  wife.  He  sees  the  burn- 
ing bush  in  the  valley  of  Towa.  There 
he  is  taught  the  two  signs,  and  bidden 
go  to  Pharaoh.  He  replies  that  he  is 
afraid,  and  that  he  is  not  eloquent,  but 
is  reminded  of  his  wonderful  preserva- 
tion in  infancy,  and  is  given  Aaron 
as  spokesman.  He  appears  before 
Pharaoh  and  performs  the  two  signs. 
Then  follow  the  plagues,  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  token  of  the 
ratification  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai 
the  mountain  is  lifted  up.  During  the 
absence  of  Moses  the  people,  at  the 
instigation  of  As-S&miri,  and  with  the 
connivance  of  Aaron,  worship  a  calf 
of  gold.  Moses  in  his  anger  breaks  the 
tablets  of  laws  which  he  had  received, 
and,  seizing  Aaron  by  the  beard,  up- 
braids him  fiercely.  Next  we  have  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  people  with 
manna  and  quails  and  water  from 
rocks,  and  the  institution  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  red  heifer.  The  people  fear 
to  invade  Canaan,  and  are  forbidden 
the  country  for  forty  years.  Moses 
sets  out  to  find  a  person  generally 
called  Al-Khidr,  and  identified  with 
Elijah. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  disinte- 
grate this  compilation  and  to  distribute 
its  elements  among  the  several  compo- 
nents of  which  it  is  made  up,  we  find 
that  Haman  (along  with  Karun  or 
Korah)  appears  in  two  only  of  the  orig- 
inal sources— in  Chapters  28  and  40— 
the  slaughter  of  the  Israelite  children 
in  five.  The  scene  of  the  burning  bush 
is  named  the  Valley  of  Towa  in  two 
(20  and  79).  The  central  event  in  all 
the  narratives  is  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea  for  rejecting 
the  preaching  of  Moses;  but  even  this 
is  not  always  explicitly  mentioned.  In 
Chapter  40  a  Courtier  of  Pharaoh  takes 
Moses'  part  Chapter  7  speaks  of  six 
plagues,  Chapter  17  of  nine  signs, 
whilst  other  chapters  do  not  refer  to 


the  plagues  at  all.  In  Chapter  2  the 
feeding  with  manna  and  quails  is  sub- 
sequent to  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf;  in  20  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
lifting  up  of  Mount  Sinai  is  mentioned 
in  Chapters  2  and  4.  As-S&miri  (the 
Samaritan)  appears  in  Chapter  20  only. 
In  some  of  the  narratives  Moses 
alone  is  the  hero  {e.g.,  32);  in 
others  Moses  and  Aaron  together  (21). 
In  one  chapter  the  story  of  Moses  will 
precede  that  of  Abraham;  in  another 
the  chronological  order  will  be  fol- 
lowed. The  curious  mid  rash  of  Moses 
and  Al-Khidr  occurs  only  once,  in 
Chapter  18.  Chapter  5  merely  men- 
tions the  refusal  of  the  people  to  enter 
Canaan,  and  their  suggestion  that  Mo- 
ses should  go  by  himself,  with  its  re- 
sult. 

A  study,  even  the  most  cursory,  of 
the  Kor&n  shows  clearly  that  to  the 
Semite  there  was  nothing  incongruous 
in  repeating  the  same  narrative  or  dis- 
course over  and  over  again  in  the  same 
volume,  any  more  than  in  repeating 
the  same  bars  in  the  same  piece  of 
music.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  we 
have  the  musical  element  to  reckon 
with  both  in  the  Korftn  and  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Cf.  especially  Kor&n  55; 
Is.  ix.  and  x.;  Ezek.  xxxii.,  etc.).  But, 
leaving  the  poetry  out  of  account,  and 
taking  the  Kor&n  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  mere  prose  compositions,  we 
can  learn  a  good  deal  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  two. 

In  the  first  place,  not  only  does  the 
author  of  the  Kor&n  repeat  himself, 
but  he  does  so  without  any  glaring  in- 
consistency. In  all  the  narratives  of 
Moses  the  phraseology  may  vary,  but 
the  matter  or  sense,  when  two  or  more 
narratives  coincide,  is  the  same.  The 
Semite,  therefore,  is  quite  as  incapable 
of  logical  inconsistency  as  the  European. 
Neither  an  author  nor  an  editor  would 
have  allowed  two  inconsistent  accounts 
of  the  same  event  to  be  set  down  side 
by  side.     To  account  for  the  apparent 
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inconsistencies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
therefore,  by  a  difference  of  authorship 
Is  no  explanation  at  all,  because  we 
still  require  to  know  how  these  incon- 
sistencies came  to  be  passed  by  the  edi- 
tor, who  combined  the  divergent  ac- 
counts. This  editor  or  redactor,  more- 
over, is  a  personage  absolutely  un- 
known to  Semitic  literature.  There 
we  have  authors  and  books,  but  the 
'•editing*'  of  an  author  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Old  Testament  writers  are 
said  to  have  been  edited  is  an  entirely 
modem  and  Bnn^ean  practice.  The 
Koriln  was  edited  In  the  califate  of 
Abu  Bekr  by  collecting  its  verses  from 
palm-leaves  and  from  shoulder-blades 
and  from  the  breasts  of  men,  and  set- 
ting them  down  exactly  as  the  proptiet 
liad  uttered  them.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  absolutely  certain:  if  Abu 
Bekr  or  Zaid  ibu  Th&bit  or  Otbm&n 
had  chosen  to  piece  together  the  many 
duplicate  passages  in  the  Korftn,  as  is 
supposed  to  have  been  done  with  the 
Old  Testament  lK>oks,  there  is  not  a 
critic  in  Europe  who  would  have  been 
able  to  disintegrate  them  again. 

The  most  serious  flaw  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Arab  as  a  writer  of  history 
—as  indeed  of  European  writers,  in- 
cluding Chaucer — is  his  lack  of  the 
sense  of  historical  perspective.  He 
throws  all  his  figures  upon  a  screen 
and  they  are  all  equally  distant  from 
him.  in  the  Korftn  Nimrod  is  con- 
tem|>orar>'  with  Abraham;  Haman  (of 
the  Book  of  Esther)  is  the  vezlr  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus;  and  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  is  the  daughter  of  Im- 
ran.  and  therefore  identical  with  Mir- 
iam the  sister  of  Moses.  When  a  se- 
ries of  prophets  is  mentioned  the  chro- 
nological sequence  is  not  observed,  and 
in  duplicate  versions  of  the  same  story 
the  order  of  events  is  not  always  the 
name.  So.  too,  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  rea- 
fton  to  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
events    recorded    in    2    Sam.    Ix.-xxiv, 


are  set  down  precisely  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred.  In  these  books 
the  one  really  inexplicable  difficulty, 
which,  like  the  two  divine  names  in 
the  Pentateuch,  is  the  agate  knife- 
edge  upon  which  the  whole  critical 
analysis  is  suspended,  is  the  fact  that 
in  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-28,  David  is  Saul's 
favorite  armor-bearer,  whereas  in 
Chapter  xvii.  be  is  (it  is  supposed)  too 
young  to  bear  arms,  and  is  quite  un- 
Imown  to  Saul  and  Abner  (xvii.  55- 
58).  The  Greek  text,  it  is  true,  omits  the 
verses  last  cited,  but  still  presents  the 
(supposed)  difficulty  as  to  David's  age. 
If  we  could  believe  xvi.  14-23  to  be 
subsequent  in  time  to  xvii.,  we  should 
get  rid  of  both  difficulties. 

In  addition  to  the  two  narratives  of 
which  the  Books  of  Samuel  are  com- 
posed it  is  believed  that  there  can  be 
detected  traces  of  a  third  hand—that  of 
the  ^'Deuteronomic  redactor."  This 
editor  who  is  Imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Deuteronomy  gives  an  occasional  re- 
ligious turn  to  the  narrative  where  that 
was  lacking  In  the  original.  The  warn- 
ings given  to  Ell  by  the  man  of  Ood 
In  Chapter  II.,  and  through  Samuel  In 
Chapter  III.,  as  well  as  much  of  Sam- 
ueFs  farewell  address  on  his  demission 
of  office  In  Chapter  xil.,  are  couched 
in  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy. It  Is  admitted,  however,  that 
the  Deuteronomlst  is  far  more  in 
evidence  In  the  Book  of  Judges  than 
In  Samuel.  There  he  gives  his  hand 
free  play  and  is.  In  fact,  responsible 
for  the  form  and  setting  of  the  whole 
book.  In  it  each  one  of  the  greater 
Judges  is  introduced  and  dismissed 
with  similar  phrases  and  in  the  same 
set  terms.  "The  Israelites  do  evil  In 
the  sight  of  Jehovah.  He  sells  them 
Into  the  hand  of  some  tyrant;  they 
serve  him  so  many  years;  then  they 
cry  to  Jehovah;  he  raises  up  a  deliv- 
erer; the  tyrant  is  subdued;  and  the 
land  has  rest  so  many  years."  It  is 
agre<Ml    that     these    introductory    and 
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flual  formulse  are  from  the  hand  of  the 
Deuteronomie  editor,  and  that  the  sto- 
ries to  which  they  form  the  setting  are 
by  much  older  writers— it  Is  generally 
supposed    by    the   two    authors    men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
Now  let  us  turn  to  the  KorAu.      In 
the    Kor&n    we   find    certain    chapters 
made  up  in  whole  or  in  part  of  stories 
about   the   prophets;   for   example,    in 
Chapter    7,     about    Noah,    Htid     (the 
prophet  of  the  tribe  of  Ad),  S&lih  (the 
prophet  of  the  tribe  of  Thamdd),  Lot, 
Shoaib  (the  prophet  of  Midian),  Moses. 
Similarly,     in     Chapter    21— which     is 
called  the  Chapter  of  the  Prophets- 
mention  is  made  of  Moses,  Abraham, 
Lot,   Isaac,  Jacob,  Noah,   David,  Solo- 
mon, Job,  Ishmael,  Idrfs  (Enoch),  Dhu'l 
Kifl,  *'He  of  the  fish"  (Jonah),  Zacha- 
rias,  the  Virgin  Mary.      So  in  Chapter 
18  we  have  the  stories  of  the  Seven 
Sleei>ers  of  Bphesus,  of  Moses  in  search 
of  Al-Khldr,  and  of  "the  man  of  the 
two  horns"  (Alexander  the  Great).    In 
Chapter  19  we  have  the  stories  of  Zach- 
arias.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,   of   Jesus,    Abraham,    Ishmael— 
*'who   was   true  to  his  promise"- and 
others. 

These  stories  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  motive  is  always 
the  same.      A  tribe — Ad  or  Thamtid  or 
Midian— rebel  against  God;  God  sends 
an  apostle  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
faith;  they  declare  the  apostte  to  be  a 
liar;     God    destroys    them;     and    the 
prophet  possesses  his  soul  in  patience. 
Between  the  longer  stories  there  inter- 
vene some  sentences  of  a  hortatory  or 
parenetic     nature,     dwelling    on    the 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  tale.      In 
Chapter  7  the  story  of  Htid  concludes 
(V.   70),   "And  We  delivered  him  and 
those  who  were  with  him,  with  mercy 
from  Us,  and  We  cut  off  the  last  of 
those  who  said  that  Our  signs  were 
lies,  and  who  did  not  believe."      Sim- 
ilarly, after  the  stories  of  Noah  (v.  62), 
Sftlih    (w.    76,    77).    Lot    (vv.    81,    82), 


Shoaib  (vv.  88-91).  Again,  in  Chapter 
21,  after  tjie  mention  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  we  read  (v.  72):  "Bach  of 
them  We  made  pious  and  We  made 
them  guides  to  lead  at  Our  command, 
and  We  showed  them  how  to  do  good, 
and  to  pray,  and  to  give  alms,  and  they 
served  Us";  again,  after  naming  Ish- 
mael, Idrls  and  Dhu'l  Kifl  (v.  85): 
"Each  one  was  of  the  number  of  the 
patient,  and  We  caused  them  to  enter 
into  Our  mercy;  every  one  of  them  was 
of  the  pious";  and,  again,  after  refer- 
ring to  Jonah  (v.  87):  "We  delivered 
him  out  of  his  affliction,  and  in  like 
wise  will  We  deliver  those  who  be- 
lieve." Similarly,  in  Chapter  18,  be- 
tween the  story  of  the  Sleepers  of 
Ephesus  and  that  of  Moses  there  is  in- 
serted a  parenetic  discourse  too  long 
to  quote. 

In    the    Kor&n,   therefore,    we   meet 
with  the  same  phenomena  as  are  found 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  in  the  Books  of  Samuel — series 
of  stories  of  heroes  set  in  a  religious 
or  "Deuteronomie"  framework.       The 
prevailing  view  at  the  present  time  in 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament  books  is 
that  the  stories  come  from  the  pen  of 
the  author,  or  authors,  of  the  books, 
and  that  the  framework  in  which  they 
are  embedded  is  from  the  hand  of  an 
editor  who  wished  to  turn  these  narra- 
tives to  a  religious  purpose.     The  anal- 
ogy of  the  Kor&n  shows  that  the  sup- 
posed redactor  is,  in  fact,  the  author 
of  the  book,  of  the  narrative  as  well 
as  of  the  hortatory  parts.    The  narra- 
tive portions  had  no  previous  literary 
existence  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
They   were   the   folk-lore  of   his  day, 
popular   tales   with   which   every   one 
was  familiar,  but  which  no  one  had 
committed  to  writing,  or,  indeed,  would 
have  thought  of  committing  to  writing 
for  their  own  sake,  and  which  would 
perhaps  never  have  been  written  at  all, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  religious  use  to 
which  they  could  be  put.      Even  so 
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Muhammad  would  never  have  dreamed 
•of  retailing  these  old  world  sagas  and 
legends  of  rejected  and  persecuted 
apostles  and  prophets,  but  for  their  re- 
ligious value  in  mitigatng  his  own  suf- 
ferings at  the  hands  of  his  persecutors, 
and  in  turning  them  from  the  worship 
of  Al-LAt  and  Al-Ozza  and  Manftt  to 
the  service  of  that  One  E>ternal  who 
begetteth  not  nor  is  begotten,  like 
whom  there  is  none. 

Of  all  portions  of  the  Books  of  Sam- 
uel it  is  agreed  that  the  poetical  pieces 
—the  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10), 
the  version  of  the  eighteenth  Psulm 
<2  Sam.  xxii.),  and  the  last  words  of 
David  (xxiii.  1-7)  are  the  latest.  The 
elegies  which  David  pronounced  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
and  over  Abner  (ill.  33,  34),  are  on  all 
hands  allowed  to  be  authentic,  and 
there  is  a  lingering  belief  in  the  au- 
thenticity of  parts  at  least  of  the 
Psalm;  but  the  Song  of  Hannah  and 
the  last  words  of  David  have  gone  by 
the  board. 

This  is  a  point  upon  which  the  Kor&n 
cannot  give  us  any  assistance,  for  al- 
though it  ranges  from  the  most  intense 
inspiration  of  poetry  to  the  dullest 
prose,  it  contains  no  formal  verses  nor 
any  poems  corresponding  in  subject  to 
tiiose  found  in  the  Books  of  Samuel. 
In  the  old  Arabian  poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  And  parallels  in  plenty.  In 
the  Arab  elegies  the  two  themes  upon 
which  the  poets  love  to  dwell  are  the 
warlike  courage  and  the  generosity  of 
the  fallen  hero.  It  is  the  same  with 
David's  elegy  for  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
exc^t  that  whereas  for  the  Arab  gen- 
erosity takes  the  form  of  hospitality, 
wltb.  the  Hebrew  it  shows  itself  in  the 
generous  distribution  of  the  spoil.  In 
both  the  specially  religious  element, 
even  in  the  early  fanatical  days  of  Is- 
l&m,  is  kept  well  in  the  background. 
At  all  the  most  strenuous  turning 
points  of  life  the  Semite  falls  back 
open  Fate.      The  following  lines  are 


taken  from  an  elegy  composed  by  a 
contemporary  of  Muhammad  upon  his 
brother:— 

We  were  enriched  by  his  goodness  for 

a  space, 
Then  she  who  strikes  all  men  assailed 

ns. 
I  know  that  the  longest  lived  of  men 
Is  for  an  appointed  time,  of  which  the 

furthest  term  is  near. 
Death  hath  wrought  ruhi  of  life,  and 

there  has  come  to  his  day 
One   who  was  close  to  my  side  and 

dear. 
If  the  world  were  for  sale,  I  would 

buy  him  back  with  it. 
Seeing  that   in  him  men's  hearts   re- 
joiced. 
By  Allah,  I  will  not  forget  him  as  long 

as  the  sun  shines. 
And  I  can  brandish  a  lance  made  from 

a  branch  of  ardk. 

The  authenticity  of  Hannah's  Song 
is  denied  on  the  somewhat  contradic- 
tory grounds  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
answering  to  Hannah's  circumstances, 
and  that  an  editor  inserted  it  because 
V.  5  is  really  to  the  point.  This  takes 
for  granted  that  we  know  what  kind 
of  song  Hannah  would  have  sung. 
We  can  know  this  only  by  comparing 
analogous  cases,  but  the  Old  Testa- 
ment offers  no  parallel.  Hannah  is  in 
the  precise  position  of  a  poet  who  has 
received  largess  from  some  exalted 
personage,  and  who  out  of  gratitude 
composes  a  poem  in  his  honor.  An 
Arab  poet  in  these  circumstances  does 
not  recite  a  panegyric  upon  his  patron. 
He  composes  a  poem  on  any  subject 
he  pleases,  generally  upon  a  horse,  or 
a  she-camel,  or  a  lion,  putting  his  best 
workmanship  into  it,  and  presents  it 
as  a  beautiful  work  of  art  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  patron.  T^e  ode  which 
Kaab  Ibu  Zuhair  recited  before  Mu- 
hammad, when  seeking  liis  protection, 
contains  a  minute,  almost  anatomical, 
description  of  liis  own  she-camel,  and 
another  of  a  lion.  We  cannot  there- 
fore tell  what  the  subject  matter  of 
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Hannah's  song  would  have  been,  but 
its  "execution*'  would  have  been  the 
best  she  was  capable  of.  In  that  re- 
spect the  simple  verses  tradition  has 
handed  down  are  beyond  criticism. 

Considerations,  such  as  the  forego- 
ing, appear  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  theory  of  dual  or  triple 
authorship  does  not  afford  us  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  meet  in  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  That  it 
is  to  European  scholars  a  satisfactory 
and  convincing  solution  is  due  to  the 
scientific  and  philosophical  discipline 
in  which  they  are  trained.  If  we  turn 
to  such  a  purely  Semitic  literary  prod- 
uct as  the  Kor&n,  we  find  the-  same 
phenomena  as  beset  us  in  the  Hebrew, 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Yet  the  Kor&n  is  the  rock 
upon  which  higher  criticism  goes  to 
pieces.  To  apply  to  it  the  theory  of 
double  sources  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  hard  to  get  behind  a  text,  the 
words  of  which  are  extant,  engraved 

TiM  OoBtoqiaraiT  Rertow. 


upon  nearly  contemporary  coins.  With 
all  its  self-contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies, its  flights  from  the  loftiest 
poetry  to  the  tamest  prose,  it  had  but 
one  author— Muhammad.  Of  the  early 
Hebrews,  it  is  true,  no  coins  exist, 
and,  but  for  one  or  two  inscriptions, 
we  have  nothing  to  go  upon  beyond 
the  national  tradition.  The  inscrip- 
tions and  the  tradition,  however,  are 
in  agreement,  and  tradition  with  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Arab  is  a  more  reli- 
able source  of  knowledge  than  are 
written  documents  with  us.  As  Pro- 
fessor Strack  observes  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Qtnesis:  Nations,  like  individu- 
als, remember  their  earliest  years  best. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  study  of  the  Kor&n  would  sug- 
gest that  instead  of  splitting  up  the 
books  of  the  Bible  into  innumerable 
sources,  we  would  be  nearer  the  mark 
if  we  supposed,  for  example,  tbat  the 
first  three  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  from  a  single  hand. 

r.  Jf.  Weir. 
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In  his  SMkespeare  and  the  Modern 
Stage  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  dealt  in  a 
trenchant  style  with  the  elaborate 
scenic  production  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  which  is  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
He  gives  many  reasons  why  scenic 
display  should  not  be  too  elaborate, 
among  them  the  practical  one  that  the 
cost  of  such  productions  is  so  exces- 
sive that  two  or  three  pieces  could  be 
mounted  for  the  same  cost  as  one. 
That  is  a  matter  which  need  hardly 
be  discussed,  for  presumably  managers 
know  their  own  business  and  do  not 
spend  money  on  their  productions  un- 
less they  have  good  reason  to  expect 
it  will  be  returned  to  them  with  profit. 
The    chief    practical    objection,    apart 


from  artistic  grounds,  against  the 
elaborate  productions  of  to-day,  is  that 
the  initial  expense  demands  a  long  run 
before  the  manager  can  be  recouped, 
and  long  runs  do  not  make  for  the  best 
achievement  of  the  actor's  art.  Un- 
fortunately, Shakespeare  is  not  the 
only  sufferer  from  this  state  of  things, 
and  long  runs  are  not  always  the  re- 
sult of  an  expensive  production. 
While  the  theatre  is  a  commercial 
speculation,  the  manager  will  naturally 
attempt  to  squeeze  every  penny  piece 
he  can  out  of  his  commodities.  The 
plays  themselves  suffer.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie's  Peter  Pan  is  an  instance.  It 
is  now  in  its  third  year,  and,  we  may 
assume,  will  gradually  take  its  place 
as  a  dramatic  perennial.     It  has  not 
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been     improved     In     its     subsequent 
growtiis.      The    acting    has    not    im- 
proved,   and    all    kinds    of    tasteless 
^'business*'   have   been   grafted  on   to 
tbe   original   stock.     Hie   problem    of 
long  runs  is  very  difficult  to  solve.    It 
is  all  very  vi:ell  to  say  that  an  artistic 
manager  should  withdraw  a  play  after 
a  reasonable  number  of  performances, 
which  would  be  determined  both  by 
public  demand  and  the  players'  inter- 
est in  their  work;  but  London  is  to 
large  that,  if  a  play  be  really  success- 
ful, it  may  run   for  a  year  without 
having  exhausted    its   audience.     Mr. 
Pinero*s  His  House  in  Order  is  a  case 
in  point,  for  that  play  is  not  of  the 
type  which  people  desire  to  see  many 
times,  so  that  every  audience  is  prac- 
tically a  fresh  audience.     Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  who 
is  the  arch-priest  of  elaborate  Shakes- 
pearian   productions,    keeps    any    one 
play  on  his  stage  for  an  exceptionally 
long  run.     Whether  he  changes  them 
for  financial  reasons  or  other  I  do  not 
know,  but  a  year's  history  of  work  at 
His  Majesty's  shows  sufficient  variety. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  The  Tempest, 
Business  is  Business,  Oolonei  Newoome 
and  Anton^f  and  Cleopatra,  besides   a 
Shakespeare  week  in  the  summer,  is 
not  a  bad  record  for  one  theatre,  and 
compares    favorably    with    any    stage 
but  that  of  the  Court  Theatre.     The 
practical  side  of  theatre   management 
is  beset  with  so  many  difficulties  that 
we  had  best  not  touch  upon  them.    The 
complication  of  the  problem   by   the 
magnificence    of    scenery,    upholstery, 
and    costumes    supposed    to    be    de- 
manded by  modem  audiences  does  not 
apply   to   Shakespeare   only.     It  will 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  examine  the 
modem  decoration  of  Shakespeare,  and 
scenic  elaboration  in  general,  entirely 
from  the  artistic  standpoint. 

II 
There  are  two  opposed  views  which 
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call  for  some  consideration.  Mr.  H« 
Beerbohm  Tree,  in  a  lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Salon,  thus  expressed 
the  faith  that  is  in  him: 

I  take  it  that  the  entire  business  ot 
the  stage  is— illusion.  To  gain  this  end, 
all  means  are  fair.  The  same  is  some- 
times said  of  love  and  war,  though  I 
incline  to  dismiss  this  declaration  as 
an  ethical  fallacy.  Illusion,  then,  is 
the  first  and  last  word  of  the  stage: 
all  that  aids  illusion  is  good,  all  that 
destroys  illusion  is  bad.  This  simple 
law  governs  us— or  should  govern  us. 
In  that  compound  of  all  the  arts 
which  is  tbe  art  of  the  modem  theatre^ 
the  sweet  grace  of  restraint  Is  of 
course  necessary,  and  the  scenic  em- 
bellishments should  not  overwhelm  the 
dramatic  interest,  or  the  balance  is  up- 
set—the illusion  is  gone: 

These  be  wise  words,  but  It  will  he 
noted  they  contain  a  very  drastic  mod- 
ification of  the  blessings  of  "scenic 
embellishments.** 

Bir.  Sidney  Lee,  whose  opini<ms  may 
be  taken  as  representing  those  of  the 
bulk  of  literary  admirers  of  Shake- 
speare,  bewails  the  fact  that  the  imag- 
ination of  modem  audiences  is  so  weak 
that  they  cannot  create  the  enyiron- 
ment  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  for 
themselves,  as  audiences  did  In  the 
poet's  day.  But  Bir.  Lee  is  In  favor 
of  adequate  scenery.  He  is  not  of  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree's  "certain  pedants"^ 
who  "apparently  imagine  that  Shake- 
speare should  be  presented  on  the  stage 
of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  limitations- 
as  were  necessarily  observed  on  the 
stage  of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  the  six- 
teenth century."  The  general  question' 
of  the  place  of  scenery  in  drama  is 
complicated,  however,  by  the  loose 
construction  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  has  quoted  the 
chorus  which  precedes  Henry  the  Fifth 
in  support  of  his  contention  that 
Shakespeare     did     not     consider     the 
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limited   scenic   conditions  of  his   own 
day  "as  perennial  and  eternal*': 

But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dar'd. 
On    this    unwortliy    scaffold,    to   bring 

forth 
So  great  an  object:   Can   this  cockpit 

hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?  or  may  we 

cram 
Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O,  pardon!  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  ac- 

compt, 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work: 
Suppose,    within    the    girdle   of   these 

walls 
Are   now   confln'd   two    mighty   mon- 
archies, 
Whose    high    upreared    and    abutting 

fronts 
The    perilous,     narrow     ocean     parts 

asunder. 
Piece  out  our  imperfection  with  your 

thoughts; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginary  puissance: 
Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,   that 

you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  I*  the   re- 
ceiving earth: 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must 

deck  our  kings, 
Garry  them  here  and  there;  Jumping 

o'er  times; 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many 

years 
Into  an  hour-glass. 

Mr.  Tree  sees  in  this  a  prc^hetic 
vision  and  Justification  of  His  Majesty's 
Theatre.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  the  lines 

a  spirited  appeal  to  his  audience  not 
to  waste  regrets  on  defects  of  stage 
machinery,  but  to  bring  to  the  observa- 
tion of  his  piece  their  highest  powers 
of  imagination,  whereby  alone  can 
fall  Justice  be  done  to  a  majestic 
theme.  The  central  topic  of  the  chorlc 
speech  is  the  ess^itlal  limitations  of  all 
scenic  appliances.  The  dramatist  re- 
minds   ns    that   the    literal    presenta- 


tion of  life  itself,  in  all  its  movement 
and  action,  lies  outside  the  range  of  the 
stage,  especially  the  movement  and  ac- 
tion of  life  in  its  most  glorious  mani- 
festations. 

If  Shakespeare  meant  that  as  an 
eesthetic  theory  the  less  Shakespeare 
he.  A  poet  who  knows  that  "the  literal 
presentation  of  life  itself  ...  lies  out- 
side the  range  of  the  stage"  and  yet 
attempts  that  presentation,  and  ex- 
cuses it  in  a  prologue,  merely  shows 
that  he  has  not  thought  about  the  the- 
ory .of  drama.  And,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  speech  is  a  lame 
excuse  for  the  disregard  of  dramatic 
unities  which  makes  Shakespeare's 
plays  so  diflicult  to  present  on  any 
stage  without  emphasizing  their  chaos 
of  construction.  We  really  must  not 
account  this  chaotic  chronicling  of  In- 
cidents as  a  virtue,  or  even  as  a  mag- 
nificent lapse  which  can  be  made  good 
by  the  imagination  of  an  audience. 
This  free-and-easy  marshalling  of  in- 
cidents in  Shakespeare  is  a  weakness 
and  a  sign  of  drama  in  a  low  state  of 
development. 

In  this  respect  many  of  his  works 
are  mere  chronicle-plays,  however 
magnificent  they  may  be  in  the  higher 
sense  of  drama:  in  their  truth  to  hu- 
man nature,  their  presentment  of  char- 
acter, and  their  gorgeous  verse.  At 
the  same  time,  although  no  modem 
scenic  art  can  amend  an  essential 
breach  of  unities,  Mr.  Tree  is  partly 
right  in  considering  this  speech  as  evi- 
dence that  Shakespeare  could  imagine 
a  better  setting  for  his  play  than  the 
Globe  Theatre  was  able  to  give  him. 
"Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one 
man"  plainly  cries  out  for  the  multitu- 
dinous supers  of  His  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre. Possibly,  too,  Shakespeare  would 
have  liked  to  see  his  horses  "printing 
their  proud  hoofs  i*  the  receiving 
earth,"  nor  would  he  have  objected  to 
his  king  being  decked  in  more  daz- 
zling apparel  than  the  thoughts  of  his 
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audience  could  supply.  In  this  limited 
sense  the  speech  is  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree.  Not  all  the  spectacu- 
lar ingenuity  in  the  world  could,  how- 
ever, mal^e  two  kingdoms  of  the  *'un- 
worthy  scaffold"  of  the  stage.  More- 
over, if  any  argument  against  elab- 
orate scenic  productions  of  Shake- 
speare were  required  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  very  construction  of  his  plays. 

Ill 

We  must  honestly  accept  this  chaotic 
presentment  of  the  stories  Shakespeare 
has  to  tell.  We  need  not  pretend,  in 
blind  admiration  of  our  great  poet,  that 
this  chaos  is  a  virtue,  or  anything  more 
than  the  natural  outcome  of  theatrical 
conditions  of  the  poet's  period.  But 
it  exists  in  his  plays,  and  no  modem 
manager  can  artistically  pass  it  over. 
It  should  be  stated  at  once,  too,  that 
chaotic  as  the  conduct  of  the  dramas 
may  be,  the  sudden  changes  of  scene, 
the  "Jumping  o'er  times"  and  the  "turn- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
into  an  hour-glass,"  are  an  organic  part 
of  them.  These  cannot  be  cut  out  with- 
out injuring  the  main  drama  and  de- 
stroying many  necessary  considera- 
tions. Ilie  modem  manager  has  to 
eliminate  some  of  these  scenes  or  to 
incorporate  them  with  others.  The 
only  alternative  is  the  production  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  conditions  of  their  original  per- 
formances. 

That  our  public  would  not  accept 
them  in  that  guise  is  not  evidence  that 
the  popular  imagination  is  less  strong 
than  it  was  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
The  audience  of  Shakespeare's  day 
had  to  exercise  rather  less  imagination 
than  is  required  for  the  appreciation  of 
fiction.  It  Is  a  question  of  custom. 
We  are  accustomed  to  scenery,  and  we 
miss  it  when  it  is  absent.  Moreover, 
a  drama  does  gain  by  its  scenic  envi- 
ronment. The  difficulty  the  manager 
has  to  face  in  mounting  Shakespeare  is 


twofold:  in  the  first  place  he  must  ar- 
range his  settings  so  that  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  is  caused  by  the  change  of 
scene;  and,  secondly,  he  should  not  al- 
low the  drama  to  be  obscured  by  giv- 
ing too  much  prominence  to  its  embel- 
lishments. The  first  difficulty  used  to 
be  overcome  by  a  convenient  compro- 
mise. By  the  employment  of  front 
scenes  the  action  could  pass  almost  as 
continuously  as  in  the  days  of  Shake- 
speare, and  the  only  considerable  waits 
were  after  each  act.  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree  has  made  an  innovation  even 
from  Sir  Henry  Irving's  method  of  pro- 
ducing Shakespeare.  At  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  there  is  never  a  front  scene  in 
the  old  sense.  The  less  important 
scenes  are  set  with  an  elaboration 
which  certainly  makes  it  necessary  to 
limit  their  number  as  much  as  possible, 
both  on  the  score  of  expense  and  of 
time.  The  consequence  is  that  Shake- 
speare has  to  undergo  even  more  re- 
shaping than  used  to  be  the  ease. 

The  recent  revival  of  AnUmy  and 
Cleopatra  is,  of  course,  a  glaring  ex- 
ample. It  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  most 
chaotic  plays,  and  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine what  an  Elizabethan  audience 
made  of  the  continual  changing  of  the 
action  from  Egypt  to  Rome  and  back. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  Eliza- 
bethan troubled  his  mind  about  it.  He 
was  too  intent  on  the  characters  and 
the  verse,  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  a  large  fund  of  make-believe  with 
him  to  the  theatre.  The  arrangement 
made  for  Mr.  Tree  was  very  skilful  in 
many  ways,  but  it  could  not  escape 
certain  anomalies,  which  were  made 
more  patent  from  the  fact  that  at  least 
two  scenes  had  to  be  omitted  at  the 
last  moment  This  would  not  have 
been  necessary  had  the  system  of  front 
scenes  been  followed,  and  had  much 
valuable  time  not  been  frittered  away 
in  unnecessary  illustrations  of  the  text 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Tree's 
grangerisms  of  Shakespeare  are  oftea 
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very  lugenlous  and  not  wanting  in  im- 
agination. He  presents  an  Hition  de 
luxe  of  the  poet,  with  living  pictures. 
No  one  can  come  away  from  His  Maj- 
esty's Theatre  without  having  had  his 
pictorial  imagination  quickened.  Every 
production  there  is  a  kind  of  object- 
lesson  in  the  splendor  of  the  dead  past 
But  a  poet  goes  behind  the  show  of 
things;  it  is  his  to  interpret  for  us  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  on  whom  the  eternal  silence 
has  fallen;  to  show  us  how  their  na- 
tures join  ours,  and  how  the  same  sun 
shone  on  them  as  shines  on  us.  This 
is  not  to  be  achieved  through  tableaux, 
however  magnificent  they  may  be. 
And  this  magnificence  of  illustration 
does  still  further  make  Shakespeare 
chaotic;  for,  well  managed  as  it  is,  such 
a  picture  as  that  which  illustrates 
Caesar's  description  of  Antony  and  Cle- 
opatra in  Alexandria  is  unnecessary: 

r    the    market-place,    on    a    tribunal 

sllYer'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd;  at  the  feet  sat 
Caesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's 

son, 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their 

lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them. 

The  picture  was  a  splendid  example 
of  stage  management,  and,  as  one  of 
a  series  of  Shakespearian  tableaux 
vivants,  would  be  worthy  of  all  praise; 
but  it  did  not  help  the  drama  in  the 
slightest,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did 
not  even  illustrate  Caesar's  bitter  de- 
scription; for  Caesarion  did  not  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  nor 
was  there  any  sign  of  "all  the  unlaw- 
ful issue."  At  His  Majesty's,  Cleopa- 
tra was  followed  up  the  stairs  of  the 
tribunal  by  a  diminutive  little  child, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  page  rather  than 
one  of  the  imperial  offspring.  To  il- 
lustrate Enobarbus's  famous  word-pic- 
ture of  Cleopatra's  barge  was  a  great 
temptation,    but    Mr.    Tree    manfully 
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withstood  it  TYue,  bis  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  made  their  entrance  on  a 
barge,  but  that  innovation  was  legiti- 
mate enough,  and  did  not  materially 
lengthen  the  action. 

If  Shakespeare  is  not  to  be  per- 
formed without  such  interpolated  tab- 
leaux as  that  of  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra at  Alexandria,  no  great  harm  will 
be  done  to  the  poet  Most  of  us  will 
but  feel  the  same  annoyance  that  we 
experience  in  reading  an  illustrated 
edition  of  the  plays.  Mr.  Tree's  pro- 
ductions, however,  go  much  farther  in 
the  art  of  grangerism.  In  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  Beatrice  speaks  of  Clau- 
dio  as  being  "neither  sad,  nor  sick, 
nor  merry,  nor  well;  but  civil,  count; 
civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of 
that  jealous  complexion."  Mr.  Tiree 
apparently  could  not  understand  how 
so  unusual  a  simile  should  have  en- 
tered the  mind  of  Shakespeare's  hero- 
ine. 

To  make  things  clear,  by  way  of 
a  footnote,  he  invented  a  handsome 
orange-tree.  Some  of  the  fruit  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  Beatrice's 
simile  was  suggested  by  her  having 
picked  up  one  of  them.  It  is  quite 
natural,  of  course,  that  an  orange- 
tree  should  grow  in  a  Messina  garden^ 
but  it  is  equally  natural  tiiat  the  com- 
monness of  the  orange  should  have 
suggested  the  idea  to  Beatrice.  Such 
'^business"  takes  time  which  cannot 
be  spared  in  a  modem  representation 
of  Shakespeare.  And  if  the  time  it 
takes  be  inconsiderable  it  delays  the 
rapidity  of  repartee.  Then,  at  every 
production  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
there  is  a  deal  of  unnecessary  proces- 
sioning. It  may  give  pomp  to  the  pro- 
ductions, and  it  may  be  natural,  but 
it  seriously  delays  the  drama.  To  the 
musician,  too,  the  use  Mr.  Tree  makes 
of  incidental  music  is  rather  discon- 
certing. It  is  possible  that  harpists 
and  choristers  did  welcome  the  ar- 
rival   of    Cleopatra    and    Antony,    but 
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tbey  certainly  did  not  play  or  sing 
modem  music.  That  opening  scene  at 
His  Majesty's  made  a  pompous  pic- 
ture, but  I  felt  that  if  Shakespeare  had 
desired  to  herald  the  entry  of  his  hero 
and  heroine  in  an  operatic  or  musical 
comedy  style  he  would  have  arranged 
his  play  in  accordance  with  his  inten- 
tion. Surely  he  meant  us  to  slip  of 
a  sudden  into  the  life  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  as  if  the  veil  were  whisked 
from  the  past  at  a  wave  of  a  magi- 
cian's wand;  but  he  could  not  fore- 
see, of  course,  how  important  is  the 
entry  of  a  modern  actor.  In  many 
such  ways  time  is  wasted  in  these 
elaborate  productions.  I  had  always 
imagined,  for  instance,  that  when  Cle- 
opatra has  called  for  music— "music, 
moody  food  of  us  that  trade  in  love" 
—and  Mardian  has  entered  at  the  cry 
of  the  attendant,  the  impatient  Efm- 
press,  consumed  by  her  love  fever,  im- 
mediately changes  her  mind,  and  ex- 
claims: ''Let  it  alone."  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  splendid  little  touch. 
Mr.  Tree  thought  otherwise,  however, 
and  we  have  a  boy  stalking  round  the 
room  and  singing  a  modem  drawing- 
room  song.  In  my  edition  of  Shake- 
speare no  words  are  given  of  the  coun- 
termanded song,  and  the  poet  gener- 
ally inserted  lyrics  when  he  meant 
them  to  be  sung. 

The  productions  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  are  full  of  many  such  inter- 
polations. In  themselves  they  are  not, 
perhaps,  very  important,  but  the 
spirit  which  inspires  them  is  wrong, 
and  in  the  sum  they  mean  a  good  deal 
of  delay.  It  all  adds  to  the  necessity 
of  cutting.  In  the  production  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  there  are  a  couple 
of  excisions  which  cannot  be  excused 
on  any  grounds.  One  is  the  death  of 
Enobarbos.  Efforts  should  have  been 
made  to  spare  that  pathetic  end  of  the 
bluff  soldier.  The  other,  and  more 
serious,  is  the  interview  of  Ceesar  with 
Cleopatra  after  the  death  of  Antony. 


When  her  dying  lord  asks  for  a  poor 
last  kiss,  Cleopatra  replies: 

I  dare  not,  dear 
(Dear  my  lord,  pardon),  I  dare  not, 
Lest    I    be   taken;   not   the    imperious 

show 
Of  the  full-fortuned  Ca;sar  ever  shall 
Be  broocli'd  with  me. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  dramatist 
to  show  us  that  Cleopatra  was  true 
to  that  resolve— that  she  would  come 
to  Antony  to  claim  that  first  kiss  in 
their  spirit  life  with  lips  unsullied  by 
his  conqueror.  Mr.  Tree  evidently 
thinks  the  statement  of  the  resolve 
is  enough,  and  that  in  showing  how 
Cleopatra  cast  aside  all  questions  of 
personal  safety,  and,  in  spite  of 
Ceesar's  pleading,  was  noble  to  her- 
self, Shakespeare  was  guilty  of  un- 
necessary length.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
play  was  already  too  long  to  admit 
of  this  fine  scene,  I  would  reply  that 
it  is  worth  all  the  singing  girls,  the 
elaborate  orgy  on  Pompey's  barge,  and 
the  Alexandria  tableaux  rolled  into 
one.  It  is  drama;  the  others  are  gran- 
gerisms,  and  needless  elaborate  ones. 
Such  an  excision  is  not  only  a  strong 
charge  in  itself  against  productions 
which  illustrate  the  material  aspects  of 
Shakespeare  and  ignore  the  spiritual, 
but  is  a  condemnation  of  the  actor- 
manager  as  supreme  authority,  for  in 
no  theatre  save  one  ruled  by  an  actor 
would  so  important  a  scene  for  the 
''leading  lady"  be  omitted. 

IV 

There  is  another  matter  connected 
with  the  use  of  elaborate  scenery 
which  touches  the  very  essence  of 
drama.  Every  student  of  the 
knows  how  gradual  has  been 
growth  of  scenery.  Yet  in  all  the 
tory  of  the  drama  there  is  but  scanl 
evidence  that  the  aesthetics  of  the  sub- 
ject have  received  close  consideratioiL 
Wagner,  it  is  true,  wrote  much  on  Vb% 
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matter  of  scenic  art,  and  he  made  use 
of  mechanical  contrivances  as  part 
and  parcel  of  his  music-dramas.  But 
Wagner's  theories  were  vitiated  by  his 
ideas  on  the  union  of  all  the  arts, 
with  music  as  the  predominant  part- 
ner. Drama  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
a  union  of  all  the  arts.  It  has  its  own 
convention,  its  own  essentials.  One  of 
its  conventions  Is  that  human  life,  in 
all  its  twists  and  turns,  must  be  made 
clear  to  an  audience  as  it  is  never 
made  clear  to  a  mere  spectator  of  life 
itself.  The  manner  of  doing  this  has 
changed.  In  the  past  we  accepted 
long  soliloquies  as  part  of  the  con- 
vention, but  the  modem  playwright 
has  found  that  this  particular  conven- 
tion, which  made  for  an  appearance 
of  unreality,  is  unnecessary.  He  ob- 
tains the  same  result  by  more  subtle 
means  and  by  a  more  implicit  reliance 
on  the  art  of  acting.  But  the  main 
convention  of  drama  remains.  In  its 
higher  manifestations  it  seeks  to  bare 
human  souls  to  our  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. Any  device  which  helps 
towards  that  result  is  permissible  as 
part  of  the  illusion  of  drama,  but  the 
dram^ttis  personae  of  a  play  must  stand 
out  in  a  relief  stronger  than  life. 
Their  scenic  environment  should  there- 
fore take  the  same  place  as  the  back- 
ground in  a  fine  portrait.  Anything 
that  too  closely  approaches  reality  de- 
tracts from  the  importance  of  the 
characters.  I  had  an  object-lesson  in 
the  truth  of  this  theory  when  witness- 
ing the  Warwick  Pageant  last  year. 
The  historical  figures  had  a  back- 
ground of  reality— the  l)eautiful  grounds 
of  Warwick  Castle.  The  result  was 
not  drama,  although  some  of  the 
episodes  were  dramatic  enough.  The 
mood  of  the  day  did  not  fit  in  with 
the  pageant.  The  background  was 
separate  from  the  figures,  and  they 
were  dwarfed  to  unimportance.  I  had 
the  same  impression  in  witnessing  the 
scenic    splendors    of    Mr.     Beerbohm 


Tree's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  So  much 
color  and  magnificence  of  detail  made 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  seem  accessories 
rather  than  principals,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  the  senses  when  a  compara- 
tively simple  scene  followed  one  of 
the  stage  pictures.  Even  with  these 
scenes,  however,  the  characters  were 
not  always  In  artistic  proportion. 
Csesar's  house,  for  Instance,  was  too 
vast  in  its  vistas,  and  the  immense 
columns  seemed  to  dwarf  the  charac- 
ters to  the  measure  of  reality,  which 
is  precisely  what  is  not  required  in 
drama.  Then,  again,  no  greater  ar- 
tistic mistake  was  ever  made  than  is 
comprised  in  the  theory  of  the  union 
of  all  the  arts.  Each  appeals  to  a 
different  sense,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  human  beings  can  exercise  all 
their  senses  at  once  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. That  is  the  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  music-drama.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  music  the  stage  action 
passes  as  a  dream,  and  the  scenery 
does  not  exist;  if  you  are  impressed 
by  the  acting  you  hardly  hear  the  mu- 
sic; and  so  on.  In  spoken  drama  the 
chief  appeal  should  be  to  imagination 
and  sympathy.  Nothing'  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  free  play 
of  these  mental  qualities.  If  you  are 
not  color-blind,  a  gorgeous  mise-en-sci'HC 
must  make  an  effect  on  your  visual 
senses  and  weaken  concentration  on 
the  character.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this 
the  case  with  Mr.  Tree's  productions 
that  a  dramatic  critic,  to  give  a  true 
idea  of  them,  must  become  in  part  a 
descriptive  reporter.  We  are  made 
more  Interested  in  the  environment  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  than  in  what 
they  think  and  feel,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  drama.  Instead  of  be- 
ing privileged  to  understand  the  inner 
life  of  the  great  member  of  the  tri- 
umvirate and  the  passionate  Empress 
of  Egypt  through  the  magic  of  the 
poet's  verse  and  the  art  of  acting,  we 
see  them  as  If  we  were  only  average 
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spectators  of  life.  Possibly  an  actor 
and  an  actress  of  genius  could  pierce 
through  this  sensuous  environment  and 
make  our  souls  vibrate  with  theirs. 
A  Garrlck,  it  is  true*  was  able  to  hold 
his  audience  with  a  Macbeth  attired 
in  a  Hanoverian  military  uniform,  as 
you  may  see  from  Zoffany's  picture, 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  order  jnatters  for 
genius.  Besides,  the  senses  might 
easily  accept  a  Hanoverian  uniform 
without  any  but  a  first  shock.  Mr. 
Tree,  on  the  other  hand,  hypnotizes 
or  narcotizes  the  imagination  by  the 
splendor  of  his  mounting  and  the  bril- 
liance of  his  costumes. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  shabby 
"adequate"  scenery  of  third-rate  Shake- 
spearian productions,  but  a  new  kind 
of     mounting     in     which     the     envl- 

Tbt  NteatMBtk  OMtmy  ud  After. 


ronment  of  the  characters  would  be 
conceived  on  the  lines  of  impressionis- 
tic suggestion  rather  than  inartistic 
reality.  We  do  not  want  the  essays 
in  eccentric  design  which  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig  gave  us  some  time  ago  in  his 
production  of  Handel's  Aei8  and 
Qalatta,  He  dehumanized  drama  for 
the  sake  of  pictor4al  design.  Color  and 
light  should  play  their  part  in  the  cre- 
ation of  atmosphere  and  mood,  but 
scenery  must  be  nothing  but  a  sug- 
gestive background  to  the  characters. 
The  medium  of  dramatic  impression 
Is  acting,  again  acting  and  always  act- 
ing, and  the  mounting  of  a  play  should 
be  managed  so  that  it  heightens  and 
does  not  detract  from  the  art  of  the 
actor. 

E,  A,  Baughan, 
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**Never  heard  of  it,"  a  gardener  will 
answer  you,  even  in  the  roseries  at 
Kew;  for  few  are  aware  of  the  Bil- 
lingsley rose.  It  buds  on  no  standard, 
it  adorns  no  florist's  catalogue,  and  at- 
tar from  it  was  never  distilled.  You 
may  hunt  it  like  the  most  precious  of 
orchids,  but  the  trail  lies  througli 
BIooQtf^bury  and  the  Kensingtons,  and 
not  In  Amazonian  forests  or  Jungles  of 
Mandalay.  With  patience  and  flair 
you  may  come  upon  it  yet,  though 
Glamorgan,  Derbyshire,  and  the  "sweet 
shire  of  Cardigan"  have  been  scoured 
for  it,  Holland  rifled  of  it,  Cintra,  Pa- 
lermo, Montpellier,  Tours,  and  all  the 
haunts  of  the  English  resident  abroad 
in  the  teens  of  last  century  meticu- 
lously searched  for  it,  by  keen-eyed  vo- 
taries, illuminati,  new  Roslcrucians 
ready  with  gold  for  any  disc  of  smooth 
and  shining  whiteness  that  bears  the 
Billingsley  rose. 

It  is  a  China  rose,  but  it  never 
bloomed  in  Cathay.     Nippon  nor  Cash- 


mere ever  knew  it;  the  European  main- 
land never  grew  it;  it  flouts  the  flowers 
from  Saxony  and  the  valley  of  the 
Seine.  In  the  Peak  it  budded,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  but  still  it  lives 
in  beauty;  still  the  petals  seem  to 
throb  with  the  sap  of  life;  stili  this 
rose,  as  one  enthusiast  sings,  "has  the 
soft  bloom  of  youth  and  floats  in  being, 
as  not  by  the  agency  of  the  brush  but 
by  the  volition  of  the  painter."  For, 
yes,  (perhaps  you  read  the  riddle  at 
once?),  a  pencil  of  camel-hair  produced 
the  flower;  it  is  upon  saucers  and  cups 
and  plates  of  old  English  porcelain 
that  one  finds  the  Billingsley  rose. 

Like  every  rare  and  peerless  thing, 
it  happened  happily;  the  date  of  Its 
blooming  was  fortunate.  A  little  later 
there  would  have  been  no  soft  porce- 
lain to  paint  on,  a  little  earlier  there 
was  no  English  porcelain  at  all.  The 
Billingsley  rose  is  the  very  triumph 
and  coronal  of  the  efforts  of  English 
potters    against    invasions    from    the 
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Orient,  from  Saxony  and  France.  The 
illuniinati  know  with  their  hearts  the 
strange  tale  of  that  strife— how  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company  kept 
pouring  "china"  in  from  the  East;  how 
Dresden  and  Sevres  imposed  upon  us 
their  splendid  wares;  how  crowds  of 
merchants  and  collectors  awaited  the 
ships  and  fought  with  their  money- 
bags  at  the  ports;  how  "Why  should 
not  ice  make  porcelain?"  said  English 
potters,  and  how  they  began.  Ro- 
mance encircles  the  record  of  their 
doings;  against  royal  subsidies  and 
patronage  by  kings  of  Saxony  and 
France  they  pitted  private  enterprise 
and  petty  capital;  lacking  the  true  ma- 
terial, they  Invented  substitutes,  com- 
posts, imitative  amalgams;  and  at  last 
they  came  upon  a  kind  of  china  that 
differed  as  much  from  the  wares  of 
Meissen  and  late  Sevres  as  a  lyric  of 
Shelley's  contrasts  with  a  page  of  Ra- 
cine's. 

This  English  soft  china  was  not  true 
porcelain,  I  know.  It  was  "an  inge- 
nious and  beautiful  counterfeit,"  says 
Professor  Church;  but  he  does  not  rate 
the  real  thing  the  higher.  No,  it  was 
something  better  than  "true"  porcelain; 
It  was  something  unique  and  apart, 
something  delicate  and  ephemeral, 
dainty  and  fragile,  fit  compeer  for  the 
Louis  Seize  fan,  a  pastel  of  Vig^e  Leb- 
run's,  or  a  Cosway  miniature.  It  has 
left  the  china  cupboard  and  the  kitchen 
rack,  to  dwell  in  the  realm  of  lost  arts. 
The  paste  and  the  glaze  of  It,  delight- 
ful in  themselves,  to  the  painter  fur- 
nished a  "canvas"  opulently  white, 
softly  firm,  and  gently  smooth,  shot 
through  with  lig^t,  receptive,  better 
than  ivory;  and  upon  such  pleasant  sur- 
faces the  pencil  of  William  Billingsley 
began  to  play  and  create,  at  Derby, 
-circa  1775. 

The  man  was  blest  in  the  ware  on 
which  he  wrought,  for  the  glassy  and 
<:halky  amalgams  which  made  up  the 
paste   and    glaze   of   the    old    English 


porcelains  gave  them  tenderness  and 
translucency  beyond  compare.  Light, 
transpiercing  lis^t,  the  glass-pain ter*8 
ally,  came  to  his  aid.  Held  to  the 
light,  the  form  and  tinting  of  any  flow- 
ers he  painted  in  Wales  can  be  seen 
through  and  through.  Take  even  a 
plate  of  his  painting  at  Derby. 
Though  the  chemical  action  of  air  and 
sunlight  by  now  may  have  veined  the 
glaze  with  a  fine  network  of  brown, 
it  once  was  white  and  virginal,  pregna- 
ble to  the  colors  and  wooing  the  brush. 
At  Meissen  and  Sevres  the  artists 
worked  on  kaolinic  stuff,  like  that  of  the 
Orient— stuff  that  was  dure,  refractory 
to  pigments,  almost  impossible  to  stain 
with  gentle  tints;  so  that  the  picture 
rests  upon  the  surface  wholly,  kept  hard 
in  outline  and  not  interfused  with  the 
glaze,  just  as  even  the  most  deftly  bar- 
bered  peruke  declines  to  blend  with  the 
nape  and  the  temples.  But  the  Eng- 
lish "soft"  porcelains  had  a  subsoil,  so 
to  speak;  the  surfaces  were  sympa- 
thetic and  amorous  of  the  brush,  the 
paste  and  glaze  were  receptive  and  al>- 
sorbent,  and  the  colors  became  filtered 
and  refined  as  they  sank  richly  in.  It 
is  this  quality  in  the  ware  which  causes 
the  French  illuminati,  tired  of  the  hard 
mechanical  perfection  of  "Sevres,"  to 
rifie  the  shops  of  Paris  of  every  piece 
of  pdte  tendre  anglaise  to-day. 

Yet  tools  and  materials  count  for  lit- 
tle in  art,  after  all.  Plenty  of  clever 
brushes  had  played  upon  English  china 
before  Billingsley's  began— reluctant 
French  limners  had  been  bribed  to 
cross  the  Channel— but  none  had  ever 
painted  the  rose  so  well  as  he  was  to 
come  to  do.  By  the  time  he  started  off 
on  his  dramatic  wanderings,  the  pilgrim 
of  perfection  in  porcelain,  his  fiowers 
had  become  almost  famous,  and  his 
style  had  begun  to  found  a  school.  He 
was  a  deviser  and  inventor.  All  his 
days  he  showed  himself  a  restless 
seeker  and  Innovator,  never  con- 
tent   with    the    usual    and    accepted. 
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Perhaps  the  tragedy  of  his  ca- 
reer arose  from  that.  He  was 
just  the  man  to  reverse  a  tradition, 
and  he  upset— in  England  at  least— the 
rules  of  flower-painting  on  china  which 
had  come  down  from  Royal  fabrik  and 
Haldissement  abroad  to  humble  pot- 
teries here.  Billingsley  forsook  the 
convention;  he  painted  flowers  as  he 
saw  them,  and  not  as  by  the  older 
masters  in  his  art  they  had  been  seen. 
In  his  way  and  scope  he  too  repudiated 
the  white  horse  and  the  brown  tree. 
England  in  him  may  claim  the  first 
Impressionist.  He  worked  in  the  small 
and  upon  still-life  subjects,  it  is  true; 
but  all  the  same  he  was  the  first,  I 
think,  to  "bring  the  picture  out  of  the 
blur'*  to  the  momentary  glance. 

The  outline  of  the  Billingsley  rose, 
and  its  lights  and  shadows  too,  are  im- 
precise. Under  the  momentary  glance 
the  flower  seems  to  float  and  quiver,  al- 
most to  form  itself  and  move,  and  the 
richly  enamelled  deep  heart  of  it,  like 
the  drooping  and  blowing  petals,  makes 
a  rounding  contrast  with  the  high  light 
upon  the  swell.  By  older  china-paint- 
ers '*the  lights  were  simply  left  un- 
touched," writes  Mr.  John  Ward, 
keeper  of  the  Billingsley  china  at  Car- 
diff—that is,  the  ''lights'*  were  parts  of 
the  white  uncoiored  glaze.  But  by  the 
Billingsley  method  "the  whole  surface 
of  the  flower  was  covered  with  color, 
and  the  lights  were  then  swept  out  with 
a  half-charged  brush.'*  No  great  dis- 
covery, perhaps— simply  an  artist's  de- 
vice; but  it  was  Billingsley *s  first,  and 
it  is  this,  together  with  a  special  "feel- 
ing** for  flowers  and  a  knack  in  group- 
ing them,  which  makes  It  Just  to  say, 
as  a  votary  does,  that  "no  other  man  in 
all  the  history  of  porcelain  painted 
roses  as  this  man  did*';  for  upon  the 
most  fitting  of  material  his  brushes 
played  in  the  most  natural  and  liber- 
ated of  styles. 

Yet  Billingsley  would  never  speak  of 
himself  as  an  artist,  one  may  be  sure. 


He  was  a  workman,  a  craftsman,  one 
of  the  good  old  kind  of  steady,  rather 
silent,  dour  English  artisans,  better 
paid  than  most  workmen  at  that  date, 
but  painting  stolidly  for  daily  bread, 
and  drawing  his  thirty-flve  or  forty 
shillings  a  week  in  quite  a  non-romantic 
and  businesslike  way.  Romance  was 
to  come  as  a  "high  light**  upon  him, 
however,  and  his  career,  his  mysteri- 
ous law-breaking,  his  flight  and  exile, 
the  pride  of  his  achievements  and  the 
pathos  of  his  failures  were  to  afford  a 
topic  for  biographers  and  novelists  in 
the  end.  For  in  the  flrst  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  ceased  to  be  the 
steady  artisan  of  the  pot-works  at 
Derby.  He  took  to  the  road,  and  be- 
came a  Romany  of  art;  he  wandered  in 
Sherwood  Forest  and  Cannock  Chase, 
Salop,  Worcestershire,  and  Wales;  and 
wherever  he  went  he  drew,  or  taught 
to  draw,  the  Billingsley  rose. 

He  left  peace  and  comfort  behind 
him  at  Derby,  but  be  went  towards  re- 
nown. In  his  way  he  was  famous  al- 
ready, and  in  his  own  country.  "To  be 
painted  with  Billingsley*s  flowers*'  is 
written  on  many  pages  of  the  pattern- 
books  which  used  to  be  kept  in  the 
Derby  China  Works  until  a  generation 
ago.  His  "prentice-plate"  is  treasured 
in  the  Derby  Art  Gallery,  though  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "bordered  with  roses  in 
every  conceivable  position.  The  stems 
are  wonderfully  graceful  and  elastic, 
and  suggest  that  they  are  alive,  the 
weight  of  the  flower  giving  a  curve 
which  one  can  fancy  changing  with 
the  flutter  of  the  breeze."  It  was  by 
examples  such  as  this  that  the  crafts- 
man taught  at  the  Derby,  Pinxtoo, 
Worcester,  Nantgarw,  Swansea,  and 
Coalport  potteries  the  art  and  mystery 
of  painting  flowers  to  the  life. 

Not  every  Billingsley  rose  is  by  Bil- 
lingsley, therefore,  and  he  seldom 
signed  his  work,  though  the  flgure  "7" 
on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  "old  Derby" 
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is  said  to  authenticate  the  painting 
as  his  own.  But  his  worl^  is  signed 
all  over  to  the  instructed  eye.  Always 
the  lights  are  ''swept  out  with  a  half- 
charged  brush."  But  that  is  not  all; 
he  could  group  flowers  more  harmoni- 
ously and  set  them  in  truer  perspec- 
tive than  his  copiers.  Not  only  did  he 
blot  them  in  more  masterly,  but  he 
treated  the  shadows  and  developed  val- 
ues in  an  inimitable  way.  If  you  And 
these  qualities  in  a  flower-piece  painted 
on  ''soft"  English  china,  look  again. 
What  are  the  flowers?  What  are  the 
prevalent  hues?  For  Billingsley  loved 
the  auricula  and  the  tulip,  as  well  as 
the  rose;  he  had  a  fondness  for  yellows 
and  purples,  and  would  bind  in  each 
nosegay  at  least  one  flower  of  a  dove- 
color  gray.  Then,  also,  his  bouquets 
titirow  out  loose  sprays,  and  the  leaves 
are  darkish,  little-veined,  often  vaguely 
washed-in. 

"Make  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Bii lings- 
ley  for  him  to  continue  with  you,"  the 
LfOndon  agent  of  the  Derby  China 
Works  wrote  to  the  proprietor  of  them 
urgently,  in  1796.  "For  It  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  lose  such  a  hand,  and  not 
only  that,  but  his  going  into  another 
factory  will  put  them  Into  the  way  of 
doing  flowers  in  the  same  way,  which 
they  at  present  are  entirely  ignorant 
of."  I  daresay  Mr.  Duesbury  would  of- 
fer as  much  as  fifty  shillings  a  week 
for  his  "hand"  to  remain,  but  he  offered 
in  vain.  Billingsley  quitted  Derby  to 
become  a  master-man.  But  that  was 
not  his  chief  motive;  he  had  a  stronger 
incentive  and  a  higher  aim. 

He  was  potter  as  well  as  painter, 
and  he  longed  to  produce  a  perfect 
porcelain.  Mr.  Duesbury's  rules  pro-  • 
hibited  the  painters  from  entering  the 
potters'  rooms  at  Derby,  and  the  pot- 
ters from  visiting  the  painting- rooms; 
but  he  failed  to  limit  Billingsley's  tech- 
nical knowledge,  just  as  he  did  to  re- 
tain the  advantages  of  his  brush.  The 
painter-potter  had  experimented  In  the 


mixing-room  and  the  kilns  at  Derby;  he 
sought  after  a  ware  which  should  pos- 
sess  the  translucency  and  porousness 
of  "soft"  china,  be  exquisitely  thin,  and 
yet  be  durably  "hard"  like  the  porce- 
lain from  Dresden— perhaps  an  impos- 
sible ideal.  The  "hand"  was  no  chem- 
ist, and  had  been  only  scantily  schooled, 
but  he  was  tireless  and  inventive,  and 
he  came  at  last,  after  heart-breaking 
failure,  to  something  like  achievement; 
for  in  Wales  he  produced  from  his  reel- 
pes  "a  porcelain  which,  as  an  artificial 
felspar,  approaches  the  nearest  to  real 
felspar**  of  any  imitative  china  ever 
concocted.  This  was  the  famous  ware 
of  Nantgarw.  But  it  did  not  wholly 
realize  the  aim,  for  It  was  brittle,  not 
"hard."  Billingsley  never  quite  saw 
success. 

He  began  his  search  for  the  perfect 
porcelain  in  1796  at  Pinxton.  A  cer- 
tain Mr.  Coke,  who  had  lived  at  Dres- 
den and  knew  the  qualities  of  the 
Saxon  ware,  undertook  to  build  and 
equip  a  small  pottery  if  Billingsley 
would  act  as  managing  partner  in 
the  concern.  The  thick  white  Pinxton 
china  was  the  result,  but  It  seldom 
flowered  with  the  Billingsley  rose;  the 
potter  had  absorbed  the  painter,  the 
artist  had  become  a  man  of  affairs. 
Yet  the  partnership  lasted  no  longer 
than  four  years.  Blilingsley's  wife 
used  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  "never 
satisfled  with  what  he  did,  always 
wishing  to  produce  something  better." 
Probably  Mr.  Coke  had  curbed  experi- 
ment with  his  purse-strings.  At  any 
rate,  in  1800,  the  inveterate  experi- 
menter carried  away  his  recipes,  and 
left  the  Pinxton  pottery  to  fumble  with 
inferior  ware.  Adversity  drove  the 
"hand"  to  his  art  again,  and  then  be- 
fell a  period  of  painting  other  people's 
china  and  of  scheming  for  new  capital. 
Then  something  mysterious  and  catas- 
trophlcal  occurred.  In  the  winter  of 
1808  we  see  him  scurrying  south,  es- 
caping, a  scared  and  quaking  fugitive. 
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his  name  concealed,  his  wife  left  be- 
hind, his  daughter  Sarah  and  her  lover, 
Samuel  Walker,  accompanying  him, 
and  Lavinia  BiiUngBley,  a  small  weakly 
child  of  thirteen,  wearily  trudging  be- 
side them  or  lifted  by  turns  in  their 
arms.  The  quest  for  the  perfect  porce- 
lain had  been  interrupted,  even  the 
brushes  lay  idle;  it  was  winter  with 
the  Billingsley  rose. 

Something  evil  had  come  into  the 
man's  life— some  act  of  crime,  maybe, 
but  most  probably  some  misdealing 
with  money;  enthusiasts  and  inventors 
are  seldom  nicely  particular  about 
other  people's  capital.  Whatever  his 
sin  or  fault  had  been,  it  drove  him 
into  sudden  exile.  Elarller  than  this, 
his  wife  had  separated  herself  from 
him,  and  for  that  there  may  have  been 
serious  cause.  But  bis  children  fol- 
lowed him  through  all,  to  their  death; 
Samuel  Walker  stood  by  him;  and  "of 
this  man*s  failings  or  indiscretions  we 
have  no  direct  evidence,"  his  first  biog- 
rapher, Mr.  Haslem,  of  Derby,  wrote 
gently.  '*But  that  they  must  have 
been  greatly  redeemed  by  paternal  love 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  daugh- 
ters, who  maintained  the  most  affec- 
tionate correspondence  with  their 
mother,  clung  to  him  with  so  much 
tenderness."  "I  shall  never  see  you 
again,"  the  mother  had  said.  Pathos, 
as  well  as  mystery  and  danger,  had 
entered  into  the  fugitive's  life,  and  in 
those  days,  when  **sensibility"  and 
**sentiment"  were  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
luxury,  I  think  he  would  mark  with 
tears  his  "dim  and  perilous  way." 

Palissy  stands  the  gresit  tragical  fig- 
ure in  the  history  of  ceramics,  but  Bil- 
lingsley seems  the  more  pathetical  to 
me.  When  he  fied  he  changed  his 
name,  and,  as  '*Mr.  Beeley"  he  was  to 
know  every  kind  of  privation  and 
sorrow.  Late  in  the  year  1808  Sarab 
Billingsley,  then  twenty-five  years  old, 
wrote  to  her  mother  with  great  secrecy, 
addressing  the  letter  to  a  third  hand, 


mentioning  no  names,  using  initials 
only,  and  botii  wafering  down  and  seal- 
ing what  she  wrote.  Expressed  in  the 
style  of  a  period  older  than  1808,  the 
letter  reads  quaintly  to-day.  The  four 
inlanders,  far  from  their  mountalnous^ 
Midland  shire,  had  come  very  near  real 
shipwreck,  it  appears.  "Your  prayers,, 
my  Dear  Mother,  are  heard,"  the  letter 
says,  "and  we  are  again  in  our  Native 
Country  after  experiencing  very  great 
hardships  which  would  fill  pages  to  re- 
count I  don't  recollect  whether  I  told 
you  that  after  the  Storm  and  we  got 
into  Harbor  I  durst  not  venture  on 
Shipboard  again  but  preferred  walkings 
between  50  and  60  miles.  I  thought 
your  last  words  were  prophetic  when 
you  said  you  should  never  see  us  more. 
I  had  a  thousand  anxious  fears  for  you. 
I  was  doubtful  whether  you  would 
ever  hear  of  our  fate,  on  account  of 
the  name  we  went  by"— the  alUis  of 
these  pilgrims  of  porcelain  and  love. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  what 
had  happened  to  the  Billingsleys  in 
their  exodus  so  far.  But  I  think  they 
would  have  struck  south  from  Derby 
through  Cannock  Chase  to  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries,  where  the  Davenports 
were  making  china  at  that  date.  Then, 
disappointed  of  employment,  they 
would  make  for  the  porcelain  potteries 
of  the  West,  going  to  Worcester  first, 
and  at  first  almost  fruitlessly,  no- 
doubt  So,  coming  to  the  Severn  mouth, 
they  would  take  a  coaster  bound  for 
Swansea,  where  porcelain  of  a  kind 
was  then  being  made.  The  storm 
which  scared  Sarah  Billingsley  would 
come  upon  them  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  the  little  ship  would  run  for  New- 
port or  Cardiff;  whence  the  four  would 
trudge  the  "50  or  60  miles"  to  Swansea, 
only  to  be  disappointed  again.  Bil- 
lingsley would  then  write  to  the  fa- 
mous firm  of  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr,  at 
Worcester,  accepting  the  wages— "very 
low  for  a  good  hand"  as  his  daughter 
said— which   he   had   at   first   refused;. 
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he  certainly  did  write  to  the  firm  to  beg 
"a  little  Money"  for  the  Journey  to 
Worcester.  The  wanderers  made  that 
Journey  afoot,  "all  the  way  Back,  which 
in  the  whole  amounted  to  near  400 
miles/'  Sarah  Billingsley  informed  her 
mother.  It  need  not  be  "near  400 
miles*'  from  Swansea  to  Worcester,  of 
•course,  but  dread  of  arrest  would  cause 
the  wanderers  to  avoid  the  more  direct 
and  public  highways;  and  thus  one  sees 
them  toiling  northward  from  Cardiff, 
up  the  Taff  valley,  past  the  hamlet  of 
Nantgarw,  and  so  rounding  to  Worces- 
ter and  their  "Native  Country"  through 
the  wild  glens  of  midland  Wales. 

At  Worcester  the  Billingsley  rose  be- 
gan to  flower  again,  and  the  collector 
finds  it  on  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr  ware, 
on  tea-things  and  dessert-services 
chiefly,  often  hi  floriated  panels  or  "re- 
serves" set  In  borders  of  blurred  and 
blackish  blue,  or  nestling  inside  the 
^cups.  But  the  rose  is  not  in  its  full 
glory;  there  was  a  lack  of  heart  in  Bil- 
lingsley's  art  at  this  period;  the  free 
and  impressionist  style  persisted,  but 
the  zest  and  zeal  for  perfection  had 
waned.  Yet  the  flowers  which  fell 
from  his  brush  so  took  the  eye  of  the 
other  pahiters  that  even  at  Worcester 
he  founded  a  school.  But  he  was  only 
a  '*hand"  again,  his  pay  at  first  "little 
bettdT  than  tiiat  of  the  common  hands," 
and  the  cost  of  living  at  Worcester  was 
found  to  be  "so  extremely  high,  that 
with  every  frugality,"  Sarah  Billings- 
ley wrote,  she  could  lay  by  no  money 
to  send  to  her  mother.  "I  wish,  my 
Dear  Mother,  I  had  it  in  my  power, 
"but  I  hope,  when  our  wages  come  to  be 
settled  and  Mr.  W.  gets  work,  I  shall 
be  able  to  send  you  something  to  come 
to  us.'*  The  two  girls  had  found  work 
in  the  factory,  "Mr.  W."  was  Samuel 
Walker,  whom  Sarah  was  to  marry;  he, 
too,  had  followed  Billingsley  through 
jiU,  with  devotion  that  speaks  well  for 
hottL 

Background  to  these  humble  affairs, 


the  most  world-shaking  events  were  oc- 
curring; but  Billingsley  sat  absorbed  in 
plans  for  the  perfect  porcelain,  and  al- 
most inconsciently  painting  the  rose. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  had  raged  while 
he  was  trying  his  first  recipe  for  a 
hard,  white,  translucent  paste,  at 
Derby,  and  about  the  time  he  took  ship 
for  Swansea  Napoleon  had  entered 
Spain.  So  now,  while  the  Army  of 
Moscow  in  rags  and  Jags  drifts  west- 
ward, the  potter-painter  (like  Napoleon) 
plans  a  new  effort,  a  fresh  start.  In 
1813  the  Billingsleys  and  Samuel 
Walker  took  to  the  road  clandestinely 
again;  they  had  a  new  reason  for  se- 
crecy, and  they  made  for  lonely  Nant- 
garw. 

Nantgarw  was  then  a  hamlet  of  five  or 
six  houses,  solitary  amidst  hills.  They 
were  coaly  hills,  and  I  daresay  Billings- 
ley's  imagination  saw  them  all  con- 
sumed in  huge  kilns,  which  were  to 
rise  for  the  firing  of  a  world-pervasive 
perfect  porcelain,  that  should  penetrate 
to  Pekin  itself;  for  Nantgarw  stood 
conveniently  placed  for  water-carriage, 
on  a  canal  that  reached  to  a  port,  the 
port  of  Cardiff,  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  away.  During  his  first  Journey 
in  Wales,  Billingsley  had  noted  the  fit- 
ness of  Nantgarw  for  concealing  yet 
aiding  the  enterprise  of  an  outlawed  pot- 
ter, and  he  would  approach  the  place  in 
high  hope  the  second  time.  For  he 
was  now  in  funds  again.  Som^ow 
or  other,  in  part,  pertiaps,  by  revealing 
to  the  Chamberlains  of  Worcester— ri- 
vals of  Flight  and  Barr— suggestions 
which  enabled  them  later  to  mix  the 
compost  for  their  beautiful  "Regent" 
china;  in  part  almost  certainly  by  con- 
veying hints  to  Mr.  Rose,  of  the  Coal- 
port  China  Works;  and  in  part,  beycmd 
doubt,  by  building  two  kilns-  "on  the 
new  or  reverberating  principle,"  Bil- 
lingsley and  Walker  bad  got  together 
capital  with  which  to  build  kilns  of 
their  own.  For  that  purpose  they  went 
to  Nantgarw. 


The  Billingsley  Rose. 
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Tbe  cones  of  tbe  Nantgarw  pottery 
way  still  be  seen  from  tbe  Taff  Valley 
Railway  as  you  travel  from  Cardiff 
nortbward,  and  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  illumi- 
nati  rest  on  tbem  witb  pity  and  sympa- 
tby,  for  it  was  at  Nantgarw  tbat  Bil- 
lingaley  cast  bis  last  tbrows  against 
Fatr  and  definitely  lost  tbe  game.  He 
was  a  persistent  idealist,  and  for  per- 
sistency and  idealism  wbicb  end  in  suc- 
cess tbere  is  never  a  lack  of  applause; 
but  also 

tears  to  buman  suffering  are  due. 
And  mortal  bopes  defeated  and  o'er- 
tbrown. 

Billingsley  approacbed  Nantgarw  tbe 
second  time  .w^itb  two  bundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  bis  fob.  Sbilling  by  sbilling 
tbe  precious  little  capital  bad  been 
gathered  togetber.  Sarab  Billingsley— 
Sarab  Walker  sbe  was  by  tbis— would 
lament  tbat  none  of  this  almost  fabu- 
lous store  of  wealth  should  be  spent  on 
bringing  tbe  mother  to  the  wedding 
and  the  common  life  of  the  family 
again;  but  tbat  is  ever  your  inventor's 
way.  Mrs.  Billingsley  might  weep  like 
a  Hecuba  at  Derby,  but  what  was 
Hecuba  to  him?  Neither  Hecuba  nor 
the  great  doings  of  Wellington  in  Spain 
just  then  would  occupy  Billingsley's 
mind  a  minute;  for  him  the  engrossing 
thing  was  at  Nantgarw  to  mix  and  fire 
tbe  porcelain  of  bis  dreams. 

He  mixed  and  fired  tbe  nearest  thing 
to  bis  ideal  porcelain  at  last  Tbe 
paste  and  glaze  of  Nantgarw  china 
have  been  compared  with  falling  snow, 
a  clarified  silvery  fluid  just  crystallized. 
Nantgarw  ware  was  made  of  fusible 
glass  mixed  in  with  just  as  much  finely- 
powdered  non-fusible  white  matter  as 
tbe  glass  would  take  up  and  hold;  and 
no  porcelain  so  thin  and  shining,  so 
blanched  and  translucent,  has  ever 
been  made  elsewhere.  Tbe  wander- 
er's porcelain  inspired  bis  brush  again, 
and  the  Billingsley  roses  never  flowered 
more   beautifully   eglantine   than    they 


did  in  tbe  Vale  of  Nantgarw;  tbere  is 
something  of  April  in  the  ware  and  all 
of  June  in  tbe  rose.  Witb  what  delight, 
witb  what  pride  and  zest,  tbe  artist  in 
tbe  man  would  set  to  work  on  what  tbe 
potter  in  him  bad  produced!  Seven 
* 'Nantgarw"  plates  of  Billhigsley's 
painting  were  recently  sold  for  97f., 
and  one  of  these  poems  in  porcelain 
has  been  bought  for  as  much  as 
twenty-six  guineas.  But  when  tbe 
ware  was  new  it  failed  to  hold  tbe  mar- 
ket Tbe  compofft  was  brittle,  and 
*'nine-tentbs  of  tbe  articles  were  either 
shivered  or  injured  in  shape"  by  the 
beat  of  the  kiln.  Nantgarw  table-ware 
turned  out  to  be  "too  bright  and  good 
for  human  nature's  daily  food,"  ^nd 
the  purely  ornamental  pieces  cost  much 
to  make  and  were  rarely  sold.  Writ- 
ing himself  "William  Beeley,"  the  ar- 
tist-potter memorialized  the  Government 
for  patronage,  but  that  was  no  better 
a  time  for  national  sul>sidies  to  the  arts 
than  is  our  own.  Within  six  months 
tbe  tiny  pottery  at  Nantgarw  had  used 
up  the  tiny  capital,  and  a  partner  had 
to  be  found.  Tbe  partner  brought  in 
60(W.;  but  after  a  while  "tbe  concern 
was  again  in  danger  of  sinking,  when 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  witli 
tbe  proprietor  of  the  Swansea  pottery, 
and  tbe  work  was  removed  tbere." 

Tbe  proprietor  of  the  "Cambrian  Pot- 
tery" at  Swansea  was  Mr.  L.  W.  Dill- 
wyn,  "a  botanist  of  some  note  and  an 
author  of  some  repute  in  natural  his- 
tory subjects";  one  sees  him  welcome  a 
fellow-idealist  in  Billingsley.  So  now 
for  a  time  the  kilns  at  Nantgarw  stand 
cold,  and  "can  this  beautiful  white 
compost  be  strengthened  and  hard- 
ened?" is  tbe  problem  at  Swansea.  But 
again  tbe  experiments  failed.  Be- 
tween the  trial  and  re-trial  flrings  Bil- 
lingsley painted  and  taught  to  paint; 
tbere  is  a  special  impasto  in  tbe  enamel 
of  the  Swansea  "Billingsley"  rose.  But 
tbe  perfect  porcelain  was  still  the  chief 
aim,  and  "Another  try,  sii^-a  little  more 
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money?"  would  be  Billingsley's  con- 
stant appeal.  Maybe  be  was  on  the 
^ge  of  success  the  day  the  thunder- 
bolt came,  through  the  post.  "While 
•endeavoring  to  strengthen  and  improve 
this  beautiful  body,"  Mr.  Dlllwyn  re- 
lated afterwards,  "I  was  surprised  at 
receiving  a  notice  from  Messrs.  Flight 
and  Barr  of  Worcester,  charging  the 
parties  calling  themselves  Walker  and 
Beeley  with  having  clandestinely  left  an 
engagement  at  their  works,  and  forbid- 
ding me  to  employ  them.  Flight  and 
Barr  In  the  most  gentlemanly  way  con- 
vinced me  that  this  granular  body"— 
soft  china  has  a  granular  fracture,  like 
lump  sugar— "could  never  be  made  any 
use,  and  as  it  was  not  worth  their 
while  to  prosecute  them,  the  runaways 
went  back  to  Nantgarw." 

That  was  in  1817,  and  the  staggering 
Billingsley  received  two  other  blows 
that  year;  In  January  the  faithful  Sa- 
rah died,  and  In  September  died  La- 
vlnla.  On  the  day  of  this  second  be- 
reavement the  father  wrote  to  his  wife 
a  letter  marked  by  blots  and  erasures, 
that  spoke  his  anguish  of  mind.  "My 
sufferings  are  now  arrived  at  the  high- 
est pitch  of  Misery.  Our  dearest  La- 
vlnla  Is  taken  away  from  me,  the  only 
prop  I  had  left"  He  was  now  "a  dis- 
tressed inconsolable  mortal  never  more 
to  be  happy.  Think,  oh  think,  what 
troubles  I  have!  But  all  my  other 
troubles  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  severe  loss  of  my  dearest  children, 
whom  no  man  ador'd  more."  The  note 
of  pathos  and  tragedy  sounds  through 
the  stilted  eighteenth-century  style. 

Back  at  Nantgarw,  he  made  a  fresh 
and  heroic  endeavor,  but  three  years 
later  he  stood  midst  his  cold  kilns  and 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  hopes:  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  capital,  subscribed  by 
"gentlemen  of  the  County,"  had  been 
sunk  In  vain.      He  went  to  Goalport 

Tbe  ObrablU  IfafftilDe. 


for  a  living,  as  a  "hand"  again.  Mr. 
John  Rose,  of  the  china  works  there, 
had  promised  that  at  Goalport  hU  re- 
vised and  re-revlsed  recipe  for  the  per- 
fect porcelain  should  be  tried.  Tried  it 
was,  but  again  it  failed,  in  Its  last 
chance;  and  thenceforward  the  beauti- 
ful Billingsley  china,  no  more  renewed, 
was  to  waste  and  lessen  in  quantity  by 
kitchen  breakages,  and  only  out  of  long 
neglect  and  suppression  win  at  last  to 
a  niche  beside  the  treasured  "Chelsea" 
ware  itself.  Billingsley  did  not  live  to 
see  that  triumph,  and  bitter  It  must 
have  been  for  him  to  know  that  at  Coal- 
port,  and  at  Swansea  also,  his  recipes 
were  modifying  pastes  which  were  not 
to  be  associated  with  his  name.  But 
his  brush  remained  to  him*:  I  think  he 
sometimes  painted  on  Bloor  china, 
which  would  reach  him  by  stage-wagon 
from  Derby.  Certainly  at  Coalport  he 
founded  a  school,  and  thus  through  the 
Influence  of  that  famous  pottery  he 
came  to  transform  the  styles  of  china- 
palntlng  all  over  England,  and  even 
abroad:  so  vivid  and  life-giving  is  art, 
though  "the  potter  tempering  soft 
earth"   may  fall. 

In  the  year  1826  Mrs.  Billingsley 
died:  there  is  no  evidence  that  she 
had  ever  seen  her  daughters  or  her 
husband  since  they  fled  away,  eighteen 
years  before.  In  1828  Billingsley  him- 
self expired,  in  a  little  house  "near  the 
works  at  Coalport,  on  the  Shifnal 
road,"  and  all  seemed  ended:  the  Nant- 
garw kilns  stood  deserted,  the  pilgrim 
of  porcelain  was  gathered  into  the  great 
compost  himself.  But  fame  for  his 
shade  has  come,  and  still  in  cabinet 
and  gallery,  on  plate  and  saucer,  cup 
and  dish,  spill-case  and  vase  and  bow- 
pot,  blooms  in  time-heightened  beauty 
and  value  the  Incomparable,  the  in- 
effable, the  Billingsley  rose. 

J.  E.  Toxall  M,P. 
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There  is  a  delusion  abroad  in  the 
world  that  chess  is  a  game  of  Per- 
sian origin,  but  you  would  do  well  not 
to  advance  this  meagre  hypothesis 
in  Altpoppendorf.  For  Altpoppendorf 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  proving 
•unto  you  with  hammering  gutturals— 
with  hammering  fists  if  you  are  too 
•dense— ^at  you  have  simply  con- 
founded the  two  predicative  adjectives, 
Persian  and  Prussian.  The  first  arti- 
4i\e  of  the  Altpoppendorflan  ''Qui- 
•cumque  vult"  is,  that  schach— or  chess 
—was  invented  at  Altpoppendorf;  and 
those  who  make  a  show  of  not  accept- 
ing this  clause  are  unpopular  at  Alt- 
poppendorf. 

When  you  go  to  Altpoppendorf  you 
can  easily  acquire  and  maintain  the 
impression  that  you  have  walked  into 
chessland.  The  village  is  set  in  a 
shallow  saucer  of  a  plain  that  is  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  flowers  for  seed, 
and  up  to  the  close  horizon  in  all  di- 
rections are  laid  vast  glaring  squares 
■of  startling  variety  of  hue.  The  cubi- 
cal houses,  with  their  white  plaster  and 
black  timber  walls,  have  the  look  of 
fancy  chess  pieces  set  ready  for  some 
competition  of  giants.  And  walking 
in  this  land  of  right  angles,— the  acute 
and  obtuse  variations  are  unrecognized 
in  Altpoppendorf,— and  Influenced  by 
the  "Quicumque  vult"  of  the  village, 
you  would  not  be  greatly  surprised  to 
see  a  gigantic  thumb  and  forefinger 
come  out  of  the  clouds,  take  up  by  its 
waist  the  old  gray  church  tower,  and 
set  it  down  with  a  thunderous  "Check!'* 
in  a  square  of  marigolds  or  hollyhocks, 
•or  some  other  flower  that  is  out  of 
men's  minds  for  the  year  anywhere 
but  at  Altpoppendorf. 

The  moral  atmosphere  is  even  more 
richly  impregnated  than  the  material 
with  the  fine  fiavor  of  the  noblest  of 
games.    The    very    childhood's    ''Hfip- 


spiel,"  or  hopscotch,  takes  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  sixty-four  square  com- 
plication, and  chess  is  in  Altpoppen- 
dorf an  integral  part  of  the  primary 
education.  When  the  infants  of  Alt- 
poppendorf wend  their  way  of  an 
early  morning  hour  towards  the  vil- 
lage school,— in  long  hand-linked  files, 
looking  with  their  light  fiaxen  plaits  or 
close-cropped  little  round  white  skulls, 
their  chiua-bull  eyes,  and  their  print 
garments  of  faint  hue,  as  if  their  over- 
zealous  mothers  had  scrubbed  all  the 
color  out  of  them,— the  last  question 
shot  from  the  home  door  after  the  re- 
treating U^nschen  or  Gretschen  is, 
"Hast  thou  then  man's  chessboard?*' 
A  child  who  at  eight  years  of  age  doea 
not  know  as  many  openings,  is  sighed 
over  as  one  who  is  pitifully  backward 
with  the  **Einmaleins"— the  "once  one 
is  one"— of  life.  A  sound  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  chess, 
among  other  things,  is  demanded  of 
those  who  present  themselves  for  the 
degree  of  confirmation,  which  in  the 
Fatherland  is  rather  an  entrance  into 
this  world  than  a  first  independent 
step  towards  the  next,  and  may  there- 
fore without  impropriety  be  accorded 
as  fitly  for  proficiency  in  a  noble  and 
highly  logical  game  as  for  the  mechani- 
cal repetition  of  "Vaterunser"  and  the 
articles  of  faith.  Chess  is  the  Altpop- 
pendorfian's  main  business  of  life 
from  his  cradle,  where  he  endeavors 
to  suck  the  color  out  of  a  coral  pawn, 
to  that  last  tussle  with  Death,  finest 
of  combatants,  against  whom  no  man 
has  ever  scored  so  much  as  a  drawn 
game.  And  as  your  skilful  player 
stereotypes  more  and  more  opening 
moves,  till  at  the  end  he  can  leap  over 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  and  come 
without  vain  preliminaries  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  so  it  is  with  the  Alt- 
poppendorflan   In   his   social    relations. 
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He  Is  cbary  of  <irord8  and  salutatious, 
does  not  talk  about  the  weatber,  and 
when  he  baa  business  in  a  shop,  he 
walks  squarely  in  (castle  moye),  lays 
a  finger  on  the  article  be  desires,  and 
names  bis  price.  If  that  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, be  retires,— by  the  castle  move 
again. 

Of  course  Aitpoppendorf  has  its  chess 
legend,  which  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  fact  and  fancy  in  about  equal 
proportions.  Here  is  the  legend  as  I 
read  it  in  that  old  volume  of  which 
the  pages  are  memories  and  traditions, 
and  the  book-markers  the  centuries. 

There  was  much  important  bustle 
about  the  doors  of  the  Aitpoppendorf 
hostelry  of  the  Golden  Eagle  one  spring 
afternoon,  for  the  Lady  Abbess  of 
*Quedlinburg  had  alighted  from  her  Ut- 
ter at  the  inn  door  and  was  enjoying 
a  short  repose  in  the  great  guest- 
chamber.  Tilings  have  quieted  down 
again  by  now,  for  that  was  some  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  Abbess  was  a  great  lady.  She 
was  of  high,  most  transparent,  birth, 
for  her  brother  was  no  other  than  the 
Herzog  Adalbert  von  Gilzum,  of  whom 
most  people  have  probably  never  heard, 
though  be  was  a  very  considerable  per- 
son in  bis  way  for  all  that.  He  could 
not  have  been  otherwise;  for  the  Ab- 
bey of  Quedlinburg  was  rich  and  pow- 
erful, and  the  Lady  Abbess  bad  sway 
over  the  rock  of  Quedlinburg  with  the 
Abbey  and  Castle  perched  on  the  top  of 
it,  over  the  town  crouching  humbly 
at  its  feet,  and  over  the  wide  fertile* 
plain  that  rock  and  Castle  commanded. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Herzog  Adalbert  von  Giizum,  who  could 
acquire  such  an  appanage  for  his  sis- 
ter in  the  teeth  of  the  fiercest  competi- 
tion, was  a  potentate  of  great  power 
and  influence. 

You  must  not,  however,  be  too  quick 
to  envy  her  Grace  the  Lady  Abbess 
Dorothea  von  Giizum  her  transparent 


birth  and  her  proud  position.      As  sbe 
reclined   in    the   great   guest-chamber, 
with    her   eyes   closed   and  her   white 
hands  folded  over  the  Book  of  Hours 
on  her  lap,  she  was  thinking  more  of 
the  cares  of  office  than  of  its  splendor, 
—as  empty  of  comfort  these  latter  as 
the  brilliants  encrusted  in  the  covers 
of  the  devotional  volume.    Of  all  her 
anxieties,  (be  one  that  recurred  most 
persistently  to  her  mind  was  that  con- 
nected   with    the    Graf    Albrecbt    von 
Regenstein,    the    most   unruly    of   her 
vassals,   who  exercised  the  honorable 
profession    of   Raubritter,— Gentleman- 
Brigand  as  you  might  say,— and  from 
his   almost  impregnable  aerie   harried 
her  tenants,  intercepted  her  revenues, 
and   laid   violent  hands   on   the   mer- 
chants Journeying  under  her  protection 
between    Magdeburg  and   Halberstadt 
and  her  town  of  Quedlinburg.      You 
may  still  see  the  nest  of  this  mountain 
eagle  or  vulture,  the  Graf  von  Regen- 
stein, bis  palace  hewn  out  of  the  hard 
sandstone,  and  the  deep  well  in  which 
liie  captive  merchants  sat  waiting  for 
death  or  remittances.     A  Blergarten— 
sweet  horticultural  development!— now 
graces   the   spot,    and    where    horrors 
were  done  or  planned,  the  stout  Herr 
and  Housfrau  play  the  eternal  "Skat,*' 
unmindful  of  the  past     But  the  Lad}' 
Abbess  bad  no  such  lighter  associations 
of  the  Regenstein  rock  to  cheer  her  re- 
flections,   into    which    there    entered 
rather  a  vision  of  her  gallows  of  Qued- 
linburg    with     a     G^entleman-Brigand 
dangling  thereon.      And  yet,  alas!  he 
was    such    a    presentable    man,    this 
wicked,  troublesome  Graf  Albrecbt  von 
Regenstein! 

You  have  probably  conceived  of  the 
Lady  Abbess  as  an  aged  and  venerable 
person,  weaned  by  time  if  not  by  grace 
from  the  vanities  of  earth  and  royal 
courts,  and  stopping  up  with  a  tardy 
zeal  the  devotional  gr&ps  in  a  long  life 
of  frivolity  or  high  politics.  If  so,  you 
have  formed  an  entirely  wrong  Impres- 
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siou;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are 
Liady  Abbesses  and  Lady  Abbesses, 
and  Dorothea  vou  Gilzuin  was  still 
young,  still  very  fair,  and,  with  that, 
gentle  and  womanly.  Her  youth  was, 
of  course,  not  against  her,  for  the 
faculty  of  command  is  hereditary;  and 
eyen  if  youth  is  a  fault,  the  Lady 
Abbess  made  atonement  in  due  course. 
For  she  lived  to  a  good  age:  you  can 
see  her  portrait  as  a  handsome  old 
dame  in  the  Installation  Room  of  the 
Castle  of  Quedlinburg,  where  the  lines  ^ 
of  the  marvellous  parquet  radiate  out 
from  the  chair  of  state  to  figure  the 
gracious  influence  that  emanated  from 
its  occupant  It  brings  this  great  lady 
somewhat  nearer  to  me  to  know  that 
she  painted  in  oils  as  shockingly  as  I 
should  do,  had  I  the  mind.  In  a  room, 
which  a  glorious  Dutch  oven  renders 
worthy  of  more  artistic  things,  they 
still  show  one  of  her  productions.  In 
this  picture  Delilah,— and  is  it  not 
touching  to  find  the  simple  young  Ab- 
bess illustrating  in  oils  the  life  of  an 
extremely  improper  person?— Delilah  in 
fifteenth-century  costume  is  repre- 
sented as  shearing  most  conscientiously 
the  head  of  a  very  anaemic  Samson. 
And  despite  its  glaring  errors  of  de- 
sign and  execution,  the  picture  is,  for 
the  memory  of  the  reverend  young  dv- 
tist,  pathetic  and  lovable. 

Some  hours  before  sunset  the  Lady 
Abbess  decided  to  order  her  litter  and 
continue  her  Journey,  for  she  had  still 
a  matter  of  four  leagues  to  cover  be- 
fore she  reached  her  Castle  of  Quedlin- 
burg, and  even  with  an  armed  escort 
the  roads  were  none  too  safe,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  night  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  turbulent  Albrecht  von 
Regenstein.  The  Abbess  had  Just  put 
her  hand  to  her  silver  bell  when  one 
of  her  ladies  entered  and  asked  if  her 
Grace  would  receive  his  Excellency  the 
Domherr  Heinsius  of  Ualberstadt. 
Now  the  BiHbop  of  Halberstadt  was  a 
mighty  prince,  temporal  and  spiritual, 


in  the  days  before  the  power  of  Rome 
was  upset  by  one  Dr.  Martin  Luther, 
and  the  Cathedral  Canons— the  Dom- 
herren— were  powers  too.  It  woald 
never  do  to  deny  his  Excellency  an  au« 
dience;  and,  moreover,  Dorothea  von 
Gilzum  had  a  pretty  girlish  curiosity 
to  see  him,  for  he  had  but  newly  come 
to  the  cathedral,  and  his  piety  ami 
learning  were  much  spoken  of.  So  she 
intimated  that  he  should  be  introduced, 
meaning  to  set  out  on  her  way  in  no 
later  than  half  an  hour,  Dr.  Heinsius 
or  no  Dr.  Heinsius. 

The  Domherr  entered,  and  the  Lady 
Abbess  had  all  she  could  do  not  to  cry 
out  aloud.  For  she  had  expected  an 
aged,  somewhat  decrepid,  churchman, 
bowed  with  the  weight  of  years  and 
learning,  and  here  was  a  tall  young 
priest  with  the  face  of  an  angel— and  a 
commanding  face— so  that  she,  mistress 
of  life  and  death  in  her  district  of 
Quedlinburg,  lady  paramount  of  so 
many  vassals,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
was  silent,  and  almost  confused  before 
this  young  Canon  of  Halberstadt 

Dr.  Heinsius  explained  that,  being 
on  his  way  back  afoot  to  Halberstadt 
from  a  village  where  he  had  bad  busi- 
ness, he  had  heard  that  her  Grace  was 
lying  at  the  Golden  Eagle  of  Altpop- 
pendorf,  and  had  ventured.  Journey- 
stained  as  he  was,  to  turn  aside  from 
the  field  paths  to  pay  his  respects  to 
her.  The  Lady  Abbess  invited  the 
Canon  to  a  seat,  and  they  spoke  on  and 
on  of  many  things  till  the  sun  was  near 
the  horizon.  And  the  Abbess  had  not 
yet  ordered  her  litter,  for  the  voice  of 
the  young  Domherr  was  like  the  chim- 
ing across  the  fields  of  the  tenor  bell 
of  Halberstadt,  and  bis  face  was  the 
face  of  an  angel. 

Then  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Heinsius 
chanced  on  the  Abbess's  chessboard, 
without  which  she  never  stirred,— a 
marvel  of  silver  and  ebony,  with  Ivory 
pieces,  that  had  come  overland  from 
China,    and   bad    taken    two   years   in 
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the  coming.  And  the  I>oniherr  confess- 
ing that  be  bad  deeply  studied  and 
loved  the  game,  as  the  highest  and 
purest  of  all  intellectual  exercises,  they 
set  out  the  board.  The  Lady  Abbess 
was  renowned  for  her  skill  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  her  suzerainty,  but  here 
she  had  met  an  adversary  who  taxed 
all  her  powers.  The  sun  sank  below 
the  horizon,  and  still  the  mules  of  the 
Abbess  drowsed  in  their  stalls. 

On  and  on  they  played,  the  young 
Abbess  and  the  young  Domherr.  The 
candles  that  were  brought  in  and  set 
by  them  enveloped  in  their  golden  light 
the  two  noble,  serious  faces  and  the 
chesst>oard  and  chessmen  of  marvellous 
workmanahip,  and  threw  restless 
shadows  back  up  the  dark  length  of  the 
great  guest-chamber.  All  around  was 
the  silence  of  night.  When  at  last 
one  of  the  candles  flickered  out  in  its 
sconce,  the  Lady  Abbess  rose  with  a 
gesture  of  amazement  and  went  to  the 
window.  She  drew  back  the  curtain, 
and  the  clean  light  of  a  spring  sunrise 
flooded  the  room,  turning  the  golden 
flame  of  the  candles  to  a  sickly  flre. 

And  there  was  no  one  but  herself  in 
the  great  guest-chamber! 

Only  perhaps  the  outline,  fading  like 
a  mist  on  the  air,  of  a  tall  standing 
form  and  an  angelic  face. 

The  Abbess  rang  for  her  ladies,  who 
came  all  red-eyed  and  peevish  with 
sleeplessness.  To  her  inquiries  they 
gave  answers  that  filled  her  with  as- 
tonishment For  they  assured  her  that 
no  Domherr,  or  Herr  indeed  of  any 
kind,  had  come  to  visit  her;  that, 
bringing  candles  to  the  guest-chamber, 
they  had  found  her  Grace  engaged 
with  her  chessboard,  as  if  studying 
some  problem;  that  she  had  seemed 
not  to  hear  them  when  they  had  hinted 
at  evening  bread;  and  that  so  they  had 
left  her  Grace  to  her  meditations.  The 
host,  too,  knew  nothing  of  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Helnsius.  In  great  perplexity  the 
Lady  Abbess  ordered  her  litter  and  set 


out  for  home.  And  when  she  was 
come  near  half  way,  one  rode  up  to 
tell  her  that  the  Graf  Albrecht  von 
Regenstein  had  set  an  ambush  in  her 
road  on  the  previous  evening,  deter- 
mined to  take  her  and  hold  her  to  ran- 
som. He  had  waited  till  sunrise, 
when,  supposing  that  she  had  wind  of 
his  scheme,  and  had  gone  by  another 
path,  he  had  ridden  back  to  his  rock 
of  Regenstein  with  his  army  of  cut- 
throats. 

Then  the  Abbess  turned  off  the  di- 
rect way  and  rode  to  Halberstadt. 
There  she  called  upon  the  Lord  Bishop, 
and  begged  him— it  was  a  matter  of 
idle  curiosity:  she  had  heard  so  much 
talk— to  present  the  new  Domherr,  Dr. 
Helnsius,  to  her.  My  lord  in  some  as- 
tonishment sent  for  the  canon,  assur- 
ing her  Grace  with  a  smile  that  her 
expectation  might  be  disappointed. 
When  Dr.  Helnsius  came,  the  Lady 
Abbess  found  him  to  be  a  little,  old, 
bent  churchman,  with  very  bad  man- 
ners and  not  too  cleanly.  After  he  was 
gone,  she  told  my  lord  her  vision  of  the 
night,  for  a  vision  it  certainly  was. 
And  it  was  evident  to  both  of  them 
that  her  Journey  had  been  hindered  by 
a  heavenly  messenger,  the  holy  St  Am- 
brose in  all  probability,  for  he  was  her 
Grace's  patron  saint 

The  Abbess  presented  to  the  host  of 
the  Golden  Eagle  of  Altpoppendorf  her 
curious  chessboard  and  chessmen,  and 
they  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  quinquennial  chess  tourna- 
ments, held  for  three  hundred  years  in 
their  honor,  in  the  great  guest-cham- 
ber of  the  hostelry  where  her  Grace 
had  the  miraculous  vision.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  hangs  a  large  portrait 
of  her  Grace,  another  of  her  favors 
bestowed  on  the  Golden  Bagle. 

As  for  the  audacious  Gentleman- 
Brigand  of  Regenstein,  the  Lady  Ab- 
bess let  the  trumpet  be  sounded  twice 
before  each  of  the  hostelries  where  her 
captains   lay.      Her  captains  led  the 
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vassals  of  Quediiuburg  against  the 
Regenstein  rock  and  took  it,  for  all 
its  boasted  impregnability.  They  car- 
ried the  Graf  Albrecht  to  Quedlinburg, 
and  there  they  built  a  great  wooden 
cage  for  him  up  in  the  top  stories  of 
the  Rathaus,  where  you  may  still  see 
it.  In  this  cage  the  Graf  von  Regen- 
stein sat  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  trying 
to  cut  his  way  out  with  a  small  kuife: 
they  show  you  the  notches  in  the  hard 
oak.  But  after  twenty  mouths  the 
Lady  Abbess  let  the  Graf  go  free,— 
for  indeed  he  was  a  most  personable 
man!— under  an  oath  which  he  made 
no  weak  show  of  keeping. 

It  is  said  that  the  Graf  von  Regen- 
stein, Raubritter,  proposed  himself  In 
marriage  to  her  Grace  of  Quedlinburg; 
and,  if  he  did,  she  refused  him.  A 
Lady  Abbess  does  not  marry  a  Gentle- 
man-Brigand, especially  after  she  has 
played  chess  all  night  with  a  heavenly 
messenger. 

It  would  never  do  for  the  chief  of  the 
Altpoppendorfians,  his  Worship  the 
Schultheiss,  the  representative  of  the 
village  that  has  such  a  legend,  not  to 
be  a  leading  chess  power;  and  Herr 
Schmalz,  who  was  in  office  twenty 
years  ago  from  this  date,  was  in  this 
respect  quite  up  to  the  level  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  small,  meagre,  light- 
haired  man,  of  indefinite  complexion, 
with  a  little  Vandyck  beard  and  a 
scissor-hacked  flaxen  moustache:  he 
wore  gold  spectacles,  and  he  walked  on 
his  toes  with  an  elastic  action.  This 
action  was  the  minor  cause  of  his 
nickname  of  **I>er  Springer,"  which  not 
only  means  what  it  seems  to  the  E^ng- 
lish  eye  to  mean,  but  also  in  chess  par- 
lance "The  Knight"  In  its  metaphori- 
cal signification  this  nickname  was  no 
honorable  one,  for  it  implied  that  the 
Worshipful  Schultheiss  had  advanced 
through  life  by  the  knight's  move— a 
tricky  if  artisUc  one.  When  Knight 
8chmal2  "sprang,"  his  neighbors  never 


knew  exactly  where  he  would  laud  or 
over  what  Hues  he  would  travel:  the 
benevolent  or  malicious  euds  of  his 
conduct  could  not  be  calculated.  The 
former  were  discounted  by  a  series  of 
preliminary  exasperations;  the  reverse 
were  rendered  doubly  obnoxious  by  the 
memory  of  the  kindly  sentiments  that 
had  preceded  them.  The  fact  of  it 
was  that  Herr  Schmalz  had  a  crease 
in  his  character,  and  he  would  have 
been  a  happier  man  if  nature,  instead 
of  this  moral  endowment,  had  fitted 
him  out  with  a  club-foot  or  a  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  nose.  Herr  Schmalz  had 
made  and  inherited  money,  and  had  re- 
turned to  his  native  Altpoppendorf, 
where  he  had  accepted  the  office  of 
Schultheiss  on  condition  that  he  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  it  for  life.  This 
condition  was  readily  granted,  as  there 
is  no  fevered  competition  for  a  post 
of  which  the  chief  duties  are  the  con- 
scientious and  rectilineal  affixing  to  a 
wall  of  governmental  and  other  notices, 
the  equitable  distribution  of  small  fines, 
and  the  personal  inspection  of  the  vil- 
lage open  drain;  the  only  emolument 
a  fairly  free  hand  with  postage-stamps 
and  official  note-paper.  So  Herr 
Schmalz  was  Worshipful  Schultheiss 
for  life,  and  not  very  much  was  asked 
of  him,  as  you  have  seen;  but  Alt- 
poppendorf demanded  of  him  that  he 
should  know  all  at>out  chess.  This 
Herr  Schmalz  did— there  was  no  gain- 
saying it  and  his  Worship  the  Schul- 
theiss was  the  embodied  law,  the  walk- 
ing book  of  reference,  in  the  great 
room  of  the  "Silver  Board,"  to  which 
the  Golden  Elagle  had  changed  its  name 
after  the  vision  of  the  Lady  Abbess  of 
Quedlinburg,  and  its  very  gratifying 
result  for  the  village  hostelry. 

Frau  Schmalz  was  a  lady  who  very 
early  in  her  life  had  been  pushed  to 
the  margin  of  the  board  of  Life,  and 
did  not  seem  very  likely  to  get  back 
into  play  again.  Not  very  likely  and 
not    the    least    anxious.      Providence 
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had  bestowed  on  her  its  two  greatest 
gifts— incapacity  to  shine  and  indiffer- 
ence to  shining. 

The  third  and  last  member,  according 
to    the   crabbed   historian's    reckon! Jig, 
was  the  one  whom  the  Altpoppendor- 
fian  swains  placed  first  and  foremost 
in    it— the    charming    Fraulein    Klara 
Schmalz.     And,  indeed,  on  Life's  chess- 
board Klara  was  of  right  a  (lueen,  for 
youth  and  beauty  have  their  immemo- 
rial incontestable  prerogatives,  and  all 
the  grace  that  we  seniors  can  attain 
to  lies  in  the  bow  with  which  we  ac- 
cept   our     quite     secondary     position. 
Klara   was   delicious   in   her   summer 
muslins    and    straw    hats;    she    was 
equally  delicious  in  her  winter  home- 
spuns, great  red-lined  cloaks,  and  reck- 
less tam-o'-shanters;  and  countless  lyr- 
ics on  Schlllerlan  lines,  with  appropri- 
ate similes,— among  which  that  of  the 
Gracious  White  Chess-queen  came  for- 
ward with  the  regularity  of  the  cuckoo 
on  a  Swiss  clock,— fluttered  on  to  the 
path  of  this  fair  young  thing,  Klttrchen, 
with  the  dark,  wide-open,  solemn  eyes, 
as  yet  half  afraid  to  smile  back  at  Life 
smiling    so    gaily    at    her.     She    had 
queen's  moves— straightforward  practi- 
cal  advances   and   diagonal   flights   of 
sentiment  and  fancy.       For  the  first, 
she  possessed  the  grit  and  solid  sense 
of   her   nation   in   a   high   degree:   she 
would   swing   up   the   Brocken   like   a 
man,    twirling    lightly    the    traditional 
Wanderstal>— pilgrim's    staff;    and    she 
had  banished  herself  for  a  year  to  the 
kitchens  of   a   great  Uarz  hotel,   that 
when  it  came  to  her  having  a  kitchen 
of    her    own    she    might    be    mistress 
there,  and  not  a  tolerated  intruder.    As 
for  those  diagonal  moves  of  fancy  and 
sentiment,  the  girl  had  looked  lightly 
along  one  or  two  of  them  during  the 
five  years  of  her  school  life  in  a  small 
provincial  town,   where  gay   Gymnasi- 
asts— mere  schoolboys  to  outward  view, 
but  graybeards  of  the  world  to  their 
own   consciousness— had   fluttered   and 


sighed  about  the  doors  of  the  **Pen- 
siong,"  and  played  their  innoceot 
pranks  that  are  not,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  taken  any  account  of  in  the 
Prussian  Criminal  Code,  of  which  men 
say  the  flrst  article  is  '*Alles  ist  ver- 
boten,"— '^everything  is  forbidden." 
And  now,  one  broiling  July,  Klara  was 
at  home  for  good,  waiting  for  the  great 
move  of  her  life,  and  praying  that 
Heinrich  Hesselbarth  might  be  inspired 
to  play  king  to  her  queen. 

Heinrich    Hesselbarth,    on    his    side, 
was   only   too  ready   to   move.      But 
there  were  certain  obstacles  in  his  way. 
Only   a  few   days   before,   old   Herr 
Kantor  Garsuch  had  died.      The  title 
of    Kantor— or    precentor— dates    from 
the  days  when  the  village  schoolmaster 
was  organist  first  and  pedagogue  sec- 
ond: now  his  educational  duties  claim 
his  chief  attention,   and  he  leads  the 
worship  of  "unser  Herrgott"  when  he 
has   time  or   is  not  on   the   Brocken. 
Some  predecessor  of  Kantor  Garsuch 
had  quaintly  indicated  his  attitude  to- 
wards his  double  office  by  inscribing 
on  the  gallery  door  of  the  church  the 
text,  "My  mouth  shall  sing  the  praises 
of    the    Lord,"    and    underneath    the 
words,   ''Closed  during  the  school  ex- 
aminations  and   vacations."      And   of 
another  dimmer  predecessor  It  has  been 
put  on  record  that  so  little  worth  did 
he  attach  to  his  sacred  duties  that  he 
stole  from  the  church  a  great  wooden 
statue  of  St.  John,  and  lit  the  school 
Are  with  "J5gll,"  for  the  weather  was 
bitter  and  **J(5gii"  seemed  to  be  super- 
fluous.   Kantor  Garsuch   had  been  an 
indifferent  precentor,  a  passable  school- 
master, and  a  chess-player  without  re- 
proach.   Altpoppendorf  still  speaks  in 
its  humid  moments  of  a  game  that  the 
Herr  Kantor  and  the  Worshipful  Schul- 
theiss    played    and    drew    during    one 
school   holidays— a   game  that   Altpop- 
pendorf, in  its  simple  way,  tots  up  to 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  Schoppen, 
or  tankards,  and  twice  that  number  of 
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olglit-pfeunig  cigars.  Now  Death,  the 
great  Springer,  whose  moves  are  for- 
mulated iu  no  chess  annual,  had  taken 
old  Kantor  Garsuch  and  put  him  away 
with  all  the  other  captured  pieces  in 
the  little  Friedhof.  And  Herr  As- 
sistant-Kantor  Heinrich  Hesselbarth 
hoped  to  reign  in  his  stead. 

When,  three  years  before,  Herr  Gar- 
such  was  considered  to  have  got  be- 
yond his  work,  Heinrich  Hesselbarth 
had  been  sent  down  to  assist  him. 
Hesselbarth  waa  then  a  man  of  twenty- 
two,  nervous  and  excitable,  whose  con- 
stitution had  been  too  severely  tried 
by  over-pressure  and  under-feeding  In 
boyhood,  the  rigorous  training  for  his 
profession,  and  the  exertions  of  mili- 
tary service.  It  was  perhaps  only  the 
excitement  of  his  life  that  had  kept 
him  in  it  at  all,  for,  with  a  hysterical 
nature  like  his,  there  is  no  mean  of 
existence  between  the  extremes  of  ab- 
solute vegetation  and  the  hurry-scurry 
of  physical  and  mental  activity.  He 
was  of  a  romantic  nature,  and  prob- 
ably the  science  of  the  future  will  ana- 
lysce  the  romantic  tendency  as  a  com- 
mon rash  following  and  relieving  an 
undue  taxation  of  the  nervous  system. 
Certainly  creatures  of  calm,  torpid  ex- 
istence exhibit  no  such  symptoms. 
When  he  came  to  Altpoppendorf,  the 
romance  of  his  nature  found  its  outlet 
in  an  admiration  that  grew  to  love  for 
the  diarming  Frftulein  Klara.  Nobly, 
in  the  stillness  of  his  room,  did  he  tear 
his  passion  to  rags,  this  tall,  lean  youth, 
with  wild  blue  eyes  and  light  hair 
tossed  in  confusion  about  a  shapely 
head.  Queen  Klara,  as  we  know, 
thought  very  favorably  of  him,  men- 
tioned him  in  her  **Abendgebet,''  and 
sifi^ed  about  him  to  the  moon.  For 
marvellous  was  the  contrast  of  those 
stormy  blue  eyes  of  his  with  the  fine. 
ascetic  lines  of  his  face.  King  Hein- 
rich, too,  was  the  only  intellectual 
equal  of  Queen  Klara  here  in  this  quiet 
village  of  Altpoppendorf,  which,  if  it 


gave  chess  to  the  world,  exhausted  it- 
self mentally  for  good  and  all  iu  the 
effort. 

There  was  but  one  obstacle  to  Hes- 
selbarth's  succession  to  the  Kantorship 
of  Altpoppendorf,  but  that  was  a  seri- 
ous one.  He  was  a  comparatively 
poor  baud  at  the  noble  Prussian  game. 
Elsewhere  he  might  have  passed  mus- 
ter, but  here,  on  the  very  temple  steps, 
his  miserable  inferiority  could  not  es- 
cape observation.  He  was  only  too 
conscious  of  his  weakness.  He  re- 
membered how  more  than  once  he  had 
failed  Ignominiously  to  solve  the 
weekly  problems  preliminary  to  con- 
firmation set  by  Herr  Garsuch  to  the 
upper  classes,  and  what  disgraceful  de- 
feats he  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
the  scholars  whom  it  should  have  been 
the  pride  and  privilege  of  his  position 
to  put  to  a  friendly  rout  He  had  no 
head  for  the  thing,  though  he  had 
worked  at  it  till  his  brow  was  red-hot 
Iron  and  his  feet  two  blocks  of  ice,  and 
he  had  been  obliged  to  restore  his  cir- 
culation to  its  normal  course  by  warm 
footbaths.  It  was  a  serious  matter 
for  him:  it  was  everything  for  him. 
The  Worshipful  Schultheiss  did  not  in- 
deed appoint  the  Kantor,  but  his  recom- 
mendation had  the  greatest  weight;  and 
would  he  recommend  a  man  whose 
knowledge  of  openings  was  ludicrous, 
and  to  whom  he  could  give  a  castle? 
If  Hesselbarth  was  not  appointed,  be 
must  leave  Altpoppendorf:  that  was 
nothing.  He  must  leave  Klara,— there 
was  desolation  in  its  most  horrid  shape! 
Can  you  wonder  that  the  poor  fellow 
upbraided  the  memory  of  her  Grace  of 
Quedlinburg,  who  had  done  such  an  in- 
considerate thing  for  Altpoppendorf, 
and  looked  with  hostility  on  her  Grace's 
portrait  that  hung  in  the  great  guest- 
chamber  of  the  inn? 

Heinrich  Hesselbarth  was  sitting,  on 
a  sweltering  July  afternoon,  in  the  half- 
dismantled  schoolhouse  of  Altpoppen- 
dorf a  few  days  after  the  funeral  of 
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old  Herr  Garsucb,  wondering  what  des- 
tiny had  in  store  for  him.  Blissful 
dreams  alternated  with  dismal  visions, 
—dreams  of  Klara  and  love;  visions  of 
unhappy,  purposeless  exile.  A  loud 
rap  brol^e  in  upon  his  reflections,  and 
when  he  went  to  the  door  there  was 
Paul  Hiemer,  grinning  over  the  top  of 
a  note  from  the  Schultheiss.  Heinrich 
disliked  almost  involuntarily  this  Paul 
Hiemer,  the  pride  of  the  school,  the 
infant  chess  prodigy;  and  he  had  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  whether 
this  dislike  had  its  foundation  in  the 
youth's  unctuous  manner  or  in  his  su- 
perior knowledge  and  employment  of 
chess  openings.  But  to-day,  when  all 
Hesselbarth*s  nerves  were  fine-wire  fil- 
aments, tense  and  red-hot,  the  face  of 
the  boy  jaiTed  him  painfully.  He  took 
the  note  without  a  word,  and  closed  the 
door  sharply  upon  the  astonished  mes- 
senger. 

"Very  greatly  honored  Herr  Assist- 
ant-Kantor  Hesselbarth,**  ran  the  note, 
"can  you  give  me  the  solution  of  the 
following  problem?— White,  so-and-so; 
black,  so-and-so.  White  to  play  and 
mate  in  two  moves.— Yours,  Schmalz, 
Schultheiss." 

Hesselbartb  got  down  his  board  and 
set  out  the  pieces.  White  to  play  and 
mate  in  two  moves.  It  looked  easy 
enoujLch:  but  in  an  hour  all  the  blood 
had  gone  to  Heiurieh's  head,  and  he 
had  not  yet  found  the  solution. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair,  catching 
for  breath,  and  went  to  the  window. 
The  heat  of  the  day  was  overpowering; 
there  was  an  intolerable  buzzing  in  the 
stagnant  air;  burning  breaths  came  in 
from  the  torrid  harvest-fields;  and  a 
blinding  glare  beat  up  from  the  white 
dust  and  cobbles  of  the  village  street. 
The  great  seed-flower  beds  stretched 
their  rectangles  of  blazing,  torturing 
color  to  the  quivering  horizon.  No- 
where in  this  slake-oven  of  a  world 
was  there  rest  for  aching  eyes  and  hiss- 
ing brain  and  panting  lungs.     And  here 


on  this  day  of  merciless  heat  he  was  set 
to  play  against  destiny,  against  a 
black,  hostile  destiny  that  had  pursued 
him  through  the  early  years  of  high 
pressure  and  semi-starvation,  through 
long  nifi^t- wrestlings  with  complicated, 
uncongenial,  unpractical  subjects  of 
study,  and  through  the  too  cruel  tor- 
tures of  the  military  service.  Two 
moves!  Klara,  position:  those  were 
the  two  moves.  If  he  could  make  them, 
his  Life's  Problem  was  solved:  the 
White  had  beaten  the  Black  for  good 
and  all.  He  went  back  to  the  table 
and  sat  before  the  t>oard.  But  the 
heat-demon  rose  up  at  him  and  laid  its 
searing  fingers  on  his  brain;  his  eyes 
swam  in  a  tide  of  blood;  and  the  chess 
pieces  came  confusedly  out  of  a  red 
mist,  monstrous,  writhing,  and  dis- 
torted semblances  of  old  Herr  Kantor 
Garsuch,  of  the  Worshipful  Schul- 
theiss. of  the  unctuous,  grinning  Paul 
Hiemer,  of  her  Grace  of  Quedlinburg,— 
all  pressing  in  between  him  and  a 
sweet,  cooling  vision  of  a  girlish  face 
with  lips  half  open.  .  .  . 

Now  the  Worshipful  Schultheiss  had 
begun  this  day  from  a  square  of  the 
foulest  temper,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  had  sat  down  and  composed 
a  particularly  nasty  chess  problem  for 
the  benefit  of  the  person  upon  whom 
he  should  ilecide  to  vent  his  spite. 
Then  an  irritating  and  pressing  busi- 
ness matter  had  brought  the  Herr 
Springer  on  to  a  second  square  of  foul 
temper,  and  caused  him  to  subtract  a 
white  pawn  from  the  problem,— which 
was  thus  no  problem,  but  a  heartless 
snare,— and  to  send  it  to  Herr  Heinrich 
Hesselbartb  by  the  hands  of  Paul 
Hiemer.  "The  fraud  is  so  palpable." 
said  the  Herr  Springer  to  himself, 
''that  even  a  good  fool  like  Hesselbartb 
cannot  be  taken  in  by  it;  and  if  he  is, 
then  he  does  not  have  my  recommenda- 
tion, that's  all.  We  have  never  had 
an    idiot   here   at  Altpoppendorf,   and. 
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donnerwetter!  we  are  not  going  to  be- 
gin now." 

But  after  his  siesta  and  liis  four 
o'clock  coffee,  the  Worshipful  Schul- 
theiss,  springing  at  a  tangent,  lit  on  a 
benevolent  square.  He  put  on  his 
great  straw  hat  and  called  to  his 
daughter  Klara  to  come  with  him. 
niey  went  together  down  the  village 
street,  where  the  children  were  lan- 
guidly resting  under  dark  doorways 
from  the  protracted  delights  of  the 
Long  Holidays.  The  westering  sun 
was  lengthening  the  shadows,  and  the 
tired  oxen  came  lumbering  iu  placidly 
from  the  fields.  It  was  a  peaceful 
scene;  and  down  from  the  Harz  stole 
cool  evening  air-currents,  promising  in- 
vigorating slumbers  to  sore-tried  mor- 
tals. 

The  Worshipful  Schultheiss  took  his 
way  to  the  schoolhouse  and  went  up 
the  steps  to  the  door  on  his  toe-tips. 
He  knocked,  gently,  loud,  louder;  but 
no  answer  came.  Then  he  stealthily 
turned  the  handle  and  peered  in.  He 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  with  a 
smile  and  beckoned  Klara  to  come  up. 
They  stood  together  for  a  moment  on 
the  threshold,  the  little  dried-up  old 
man  and  the  fresh  young  girl.  The 
Assistant-Kantor  had  fallen  across  the 
table  with  his  head  upon  his  arms,  the 
chessboard  pushed  to  one  side  and  the 
pieces  tumbled  anyhow  on  it 

**Hes8elbarth,"  said  the  Worshipful 
Schultheiss,  pulling  off  his  great  straw 
hat,  for  the  remembrance  of  the  heat 
of  the  day  came  suddenly  upon  him,  "I 
wanted  to  explain.  It  was  a  little  jest, 
that  problem,  you  know.  But.  Hessel- 
barth,   Hessel-ba-a-a-r-th!" 

niere  was  still  no  answer.  Herr 
BchmafaB  smiled  again  at  his  daughter, 
and  walked  with  his  Springer  action 
across  the  room. 

*'Hesselbarth,"  he  said,  standing  over 
the  young  man  and  shaking  his  shoul- 
der, '*it  was  a  little  Joke,  I  say.'* 

Hclnrich  Hesselbarth  raised  his  head 


slowly  and  looked  at  the  Worshipful 
Schultheiss.  There  was  something  in 
the  young  man's  eye  that  brought  home 
in  a  flash  to  Herr  Schmalz's  mind  the 
execrable  taste  of  the  practical  Joke, 
even  when  connected  with  the  noblest 
of  games. 

'^Little  Joke,  eh?"  said  Hesselbartb 
confusedly.  "Why  then,  that  is  one 
of  your  accursed  chess  humors,  I  see. 
And,"  he  added  with  a  startling  grim- 
ness,  **you  want  my  answer.  Weli, 
take   it." 

He  Jumped  to  his  feet  and  caught  up 
the  chessboard,  from  which  the  pieces 
went  flying  in  a  black  and  white  hail 
all  over  the  room.  Herr  Schmalz 
would  have  fled,  but  surprise  and 
fright  chained  him  therQ  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  little  Jest.  Up  and  up 
went  the  board  in  the  Assistaut-Kan- 
tor's  lean,  nervous  arms;  up  and  up  so 
hi&i  and  so  long  that  the  Worshipful 
Schultheiss  had  time  to  think  of  all 
his  sins  and  to  repent  of  the  majority 
of  them.  Then  it  reached  its  zenith 
and  descended  with  terrible  force  and 
rapidity  flat  on  the  Herr  Springer's 
bead.  The  Worshipful  Schultheiss 
went  to  earth  in  a  heap. 

Hesselbartb  threw  himself  down  in 
his  chair,  shrieking  with  laughter. 

"It  looks  like  one  of  those  Chinese 
punishments,"  he  gasped,  pointing  to 
Herr  Schmalz,  who  was  sitting  half 
dazed  on  the  ground  with  the  ruined 
frame  of  the  chesst>oard  about  his 
neck,  and  the  blood  making  picturesque 
little  red  streaks  in  his  light  hair  at 
twenty  difl'erent  points. 

"Doesn't  it,  Kiarchenr'  asked  Hein- 
rich,  for  she  had  come  in  and  was 
kneeling  by  her  father.  "You  know; 
you  have  seen  the  pictures.      Oh,  it  is 

•    •    •    IL    '0    •    •    • 

Then  suddenly  the  grim  meaning  of 
the  situation  dawned  on  his  fevered 
understanding. 

"KUUrchen.  love,  what  have  I  done?" 
he  cried. 
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Aiid    lie   whimpered   weakly. 

But  Herr  Schmalz  had  come  to  him- 
self—that better  self  of  his  that  he  and 
his  neighbors  had  somewhat  lost  sight 
of  for  a  considerable  number  of  years: 
such  a  salutary  working  had  the  shock 
already  had  on  that  crease  in  his  char- 
acter. 

"Never  mind,  Hesselbarth,"  he  said; 
"you  haven't  hurt  me.  And  it  served 
me  right.  I  was  a  fool.  I  won't  re- 
member this,  and  I  promise  I  will  do 
my  best  for  you  in  every  way." 

And  he  kept  his  word. 

Some  years  after  this  an  article  ap- 
peared in  "The  Magdeburg  Times," 
throwing  doubt  on  the  immemorial 
claims  of  Altpoppendorf  to  the  inven- 
tion of  chess.  The  anonymous  author 
proceeded  to  pooh-pooh  Altpoppendorf's 
chess  legend,  and  advanced  one  of  a 
different  complexion  to  the  following 
effect:— 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
that  Graf  Albrecht  von  Regensteln. 
Raubritter,  proposeil  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  abduction  of  her  Grace  of 
Quedlinburg,  a  stranger  rode  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  Castle  of  Regensteln  and 
asked  for  an  audience  with  the  lord  of 
the  stronghold.  Introduced  into  the 
Raubritter*8  presence,  he  recounted  that 
the  fame  of  his  lordship's  prowess  at 
chess  had  come  to  his  ears,  and,  being 
of  the  mind  to  try  a  bout  with  such  a 
renowned  champion  of  the  noble  game, 
he  had  turned  aside  from  his  road  in 
the  hope  that  his  lordship  would  not 
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disappoint  him  of  a  trial  of  skilK 
Graf  Albrecht  was  at  that  season  in 
want  of  a  worthy  opponent,  for  he  had 
been  unfortunate  enough  lately,  when 
in  his  cups,  to  hang  his  chaplain,— the 
only  one  of  his  suite  who  could  bring 
things  even  to  a  draw  against  him. 
So  the  board  was  laid  out,  and  the  Rau- 
britter and  the  Stranger  set  to.  They 
played  all  night;  and  when  the  sun 
rose— her  Grace  the  Abbess  bein^  now 
safe  within  her  walls— the  mysterious 
Unknown  vanished,— not  so  quickly, 
however,  but  Graf  Albrecht  had  recog- 
nized in  the  strong  morning  light  the 
grinning  and  distorted  countenance  of 
his  late  chaplain.  And  when  the  at- 
tendants came  in  to  their  master,  his 
hair  was  white. 

The  anonymous  writer  was  refuted 
with  great  skill  and  boldness  by  the 
Herr  Kantor  Helnrich  Hesselbarth  of 
Altpoppendorf,  son-in-law  of  his  Wor- 
ship the  Herr  Schultheiss  Schmalz. 
The  Herr  Kantor,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
renowned  for  his  skill  as  a  chess- 
player beyond  the  bounds  of  his  vil- 
lage,—they  say  at  Altpoppendorf  that 
his  wife  has  made  him  what  he  is,  and 
he  does  not  deny  it,— drove  the  name- 
less enemy  in  disgraceful  rout  The 
history  of  the  discussion  is  too  long  to 
enter  into  here;  but  generally  speaking, 
Herr  Hesselbarth  showed  conclusively 
that  the  new-found  legend  was  never 
drawn  from  that  old  volume  of  which 
the  pages  are  memories  and  traditions, 
and  the  book-markers  the  centuries. 

Charles  Oliver, 


THE  SECOND  DUMA. 


For  the  second  time  In  twelve 
months,  Russia  has  passed  through  an 
experience  unique  In  the  history  of 
representative  Institutions.  She  has 
held  a  general  election  under  martial 


law.  The  event,  which  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  decisive  victory  for  the  popu- 
lar parties,  gives  one  proof  the  more 
of  the  political  precocity  of  the  Rus- 
sian masses,  and  of  their  adaptability 
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to  conditions  wliicb  would  have 
stricken  any  Western  democracy  with 
despair.  The  conditions  of  last  year 
were  sufficiently  difficult.  Then,  as 
now,  almost  the  whole  area  of  tlie  Em- 
pire lay  under  coercive  laws,  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  stringency;  the  right  of 
meeting  was  restricted,  if,  indeed,  it 
could  be  said  to  exist  at  all;  the  press 
was  muzzled;  outside  every  polling- 
booth  hung  long  lists  of  suspected  per- 
sons, who  were  debarred  from  politi- 
cal rights,  and  prudent  electors  of  pro- 
gressive opinions  either  concealed  their 
views  under  some  colorless  label,  or 
passed  the  interval  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stages  of  the  compli- 
cated process  of  indirect  election,  in 
timely  Journeys,  or  in  hiding.  M. 
Stolypin*s  system  of  intervention  has 
been  more  discriminating  than  that  of 
M.  Dumovo.  It  has  been  something 
more  than  a  mere  unthinking  appli- 
cation of  the  traditional  repression 
which  the  bureaucracy  adopted  in  the 
past  towards  every  movement  of 
opinion.  It  rested  on  some  calcula- 
tions of  strategy;  it  was  an  attempt 
to  adapt  the  electoral  tactics  of  a  Bis- 
marck or  a  Billow  to  the  country  of 
Plehve  and  Trepoff.  The  general 
scheme  of  repression  remained^the 
various  euphemisms  which  cover  mar- 
tial law,  the  press  censorship,  the  re- 
striction of  public  meetings,  the  drum- 
head courts-martial,  which  worked 
with  a  celerity  and  a  ruthlessness  un- 
equalled in  Eiurope  since  the  French 
Terror,  the  machinery  of  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, the  constant  procession  of  trains 
of  exiles  towards  Siberia,  the  menace 
of  the  "Black  Hundreds,"  whose  func- 
tion It  was,  under  official  patronage 
and  police  guidance,  to  terrorize  the 
progressives  of  the  towns. 

But  M.  Stolypin  did  not  simply  make 
war  on  the  Russian  people,  as  his 
predecessors  had  done.  He  showed 
himself  to  be  a  sort  of  Liberal,  a  man 
of   the   new   order,    an   apprentice    to 


Constitutionalism,  by  making  war  only 
on  the  majority  of  the  people.  He  in- 
vented an  ingenious  system,  by  which 
every  political  party  was  required  to 
register  itself,  and  to  provide  itself 
with  a  political  "yellow  ticket"  He 
accorded  the  rights  of  registration,  and 
the  status  of  a  legal  party,  to  every 
shade  of  opinion,  from  the  .  "Black 
Hundreds,"  whose  council  of  titled  re- 
actionaries and  anti-semitic  priests 
organized  all  the  secret  "pogroms,"  to 
the  tame  Liberals  of  the  "Pacific  Re- 
generation" group.  He  refused  this 
status  to  the  one  party  vehlch  really 
had  a  grreat  popular  following,  the 
("•adets  (Constitutional  Democrats),  who 
formed  the  majority,  and  directed 
the  tactics  of  the  late  Duma.  His  ob- 
ject, apparently,  was  to  crush  the 
Cadets  between  the  extreme  Left, 
which  knew  how  to  work  underground, 
and  the  extreme  Right,  which  was 
allowed  to  work  in  daylight.  The  of- 
ficial element,  and  the  wealthier  land- 
owners, were  shepherded  in  the  "Octo- 
brist"  group— a  party  of  moderates 
which  originally  favored  the  Zemstvo 
movement,  upholds  the  Duma  as  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  supports  M.  Stoly- 
pin. and  wishes  to  remain  within  the 
letter  of  the  Tsar's  concessions  of  Octo- 
ber. 1905.  For  the  timider  Cadets,  M. 
Stolypin  was  at  pains  to  keep  open  the 
refuge  of  the  cautious  but  sincere 
little  group  of  aristocratic  Liberals, 
known  as  the  Party  of  Pacific  Re- 
generation. 

The  brunt  of  the  repression  fell  on 
the  Cadets.  The  Viborg  Manifesto, 
with  its  advocacy  of  passive  resist- 
ance, alienated  their  Right  wing;  Its 
hasty  abandonment  disgusted  the  Left. 
It  was  followed  by  a  threat  of  politi- 
cal persecution  against  all  who  signed 
it,  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  all 
of  their  more  distinguished  members 
were  disqualified  as  candidates.  They 
faced  the  electors  a  prescribed  and 
divided  party,  with  untried  and  often' 
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unknown  men  in  its  front  rank.  Print- 
ers were  forbidden  to  work  for  them; 
their  electoral  literature  had  all  to  be 
written  or  typed,  and  newspapers  were 
suppressed  for  daring  to  publish  the 
names  of  their  "ticket"  at  the  pri- 
mary elections.  They  were  even  re- 
fused the  facility  of  printed  ballot 
papers  accorded  to  all  the  'iegal" 
parties— a  serious  handicap  in  a  coun- 
try where  a  large  percentage  of  the 
electors  is  Illiterate.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  first  Duma,  they 
could  hold  no  meetings,  and  even  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  campaign,  when 
a  few  meetings  were  tolerated,  any 
criticism  of  the  Government  was  pun- 
ished by  heavy  fines.  Some  classes  of 
electors  were  disfranchised  in  the 
mass,  notably  the  railway  employees; 
everywhere  the  registers  were  revised 
and  "purified,"  and  many  of  the  more 
prominent  Liberal  leaders,  like  Pro- 
fessors Miliukoff  and  Kovalevsky, 
were  disqualified  on  technical  objec- 
tions, which  the  Hifi^er  Courts 
quashed  too  late  to  allow  of  their 
adoption  as  candidates.  The  same 
tactics  were,  of  course,  adc^ted  to- 
wards the  Socialists.  But  the  Social- 
ists of  all  shades  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  work  as  a  persecuted 
party.  They  have  carried  the  methods 
of  conspiracy  to  a  high  pitch  of  per- 
fection, nieir  secret  presses,  their 
anonymous  committees,  the  reckless 
daring  of  their  student  allies,  who  look 
on  the  road  to  Siberia  as  the  path  to 
glory,  and  of  working-men  ready  to 
exchange  misery  for  martyrdom,  en- 
abled them  to  woi^  the  elections  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  have  worked  a 
strike  or  a  military  mutiny.  The 
Oadets,  a  party  of  professional  men. 
Liberal  land-owners,  and  middle-aged 
merchants,  were  handicapped  in  this 
competition  by  their  very  respectabil- 
ity. Branded  as  an  illegal  party,  they 
Bone  the  less  refused  to  adopt  revolu- 


tionary methods,  or  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Socialists.  Thehr  Left 
wing,  it  is  true,  did  Ui  many  districts 
form  a  coalition  with  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. But  Professor  Miliukoff  made 
bitter  speeches  about  *^e  red  rag,"^ 
and  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg 
Radicals  and  Socialists  quarrelled  as 
hotly  as  though  they  had  been  elec- 
tioneering in  Hamburg  or  Berlin. 

The  result  of  the  elections  is  cer- 
tainly a  crushing  defeat  for  the  (Gov- 
ernment. With  all  its  manipulation  of 
the  register,  despite  the  aid  of  the 
police,  the  official  parties  return  to  the 
Duma  a  feeble  minority.  The  Opposi- 
tion, be  they  Polish  Nationalists,  Ca- 
dets, Left  Coalition,  doctrinaire  Social 
Democrats  with  rigid  German  princi- 
ples, Russian  Social  Revolutionaries,  or 
peasant  members  of  the  Party  of  Toil,, 
will  be  united  in  opposing  the  bureau- 
cracy, in  demanding  the  resignation  of 
M.  Stolypin,  and  In  pushing  forward 
a  programme  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, personal  liberty,  universal  suf- 
frage, and  compulsory  land  purchase. 
Tlie  strategy  of  the  Government  has 
resulted  In  the  return  of  a  Duma  more- 
extreme,  more  violent,  less  homo- 
geneous than  the  last.  But,  unhappily^ 
It  would  be  quite  premature  to  say 
that  for  that  reason  It  has  failed.  It 
may  on  the  contrary  have  succeeded 
In  creating  a  Duma  which  will  give 
It  a  plausible  pretext  for  a  second  dis- 
solution, a  longer  period  of  arbitrary 
repression,  and  a  more  drastic  manip- 
ulation of  the  franchise.  The  Cadets- 
of  the  Centre  will  hardly  be  what  they 
were  a  year  ago,  an  imposing  ma- 
jority, entitled  to  form  a  commanding 
and  responsible  Ministry.  The  exclu- 
sion of  nearly  all  the  members  who 
had  gained  experience  in  the  first 
Duma  may  prove  in  the  end  as  fatal 
to  democracy  as  was  the  self-denying 
ordinance  by  which  the  members  of 
the  first  Constituent  Assembly  in  the 
French  Revolution  pledged  themselves 
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to  refuse  re-election.  Mouromtseff, 
If lliukoff,  Vlnayer,  Koyalevsky,  among 
the  Liberals,  Plekhanoff,  Aladyn, 
Anaikin  among  tbe  Socialists,  are  out- 
side this  Duma.  The  new  members 
are  untried  men  who,  in  most  cases, 
eocaped  persecution  by  their  obscurity 
alone,  and  evaded  the  political  police 
by  posing  on  the  official  lists  as  "mod- 
erates," "independents,"  or  "doubt- 
fnls."  The  Duma  is  dead;  but  it  has 
suffered  a  transformation,  and  not  a 
resurrection.  Russian  opinion  is  quite 
prepared  for  its  immediate  dissolution. 
It  would  be  more  consonant  with  M. 
Stolypin's  German  strategy,  to  play 
upon  the  feuds  which  divide  the  Lib- 
eral Centre  from  the  Radical  and  So- 
cialist Left  To  legalize  the  Cadets 
after  reducing  their  strength,  to  group 
Ihem,  in  return  for  &  few  superfi- 
cial concessions,  with  the  Octobrist 
Conservatives,  and  the  aristocratic 
Polish  Nationalists  against  the  Social- 
ists of  the  Left,  and  then  to  appeal 
in  Prince  Bttlow*s  manner  to  the  mid- 
dle-classes against  the  revolution, 
Tbe  NatkML 


would  be,  from  his  standpoint,  an  in- 
telligible, and  perhaps  a  promising 
policy.  Even  Professor  Miliukoff  an- 
nounces that  parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  not  a  prominent  point  in  the 
Cadet  programme.  But  we  know  as 
yet  too  little  either  of  the  real  sphrlt 
of  the  elected  Cadets,  or  of  the  polit- 
ical wisdom  of  the  Socialists,  to  pre- 
dict their  power  of  circtmaventing  M. 
Stolypin's  strategy.  The  aim  of  men 
like  Professors  Miliukoff  and  Kovalev- 
sky,  is  certainly  to  acclimatize  the 
spirit  of  English  and  French  de- 
mocracy in  Russia.  They  are  among 
the  ablest  political  thinkers  in  Europe, 
and  it  must  be  as  clear  to  them  as  it 
is  to  us,  that  a  progressive  party  riven 
by  internal  feuds  can  hope  at  best  for 
the  fate  of  German  Liberalism,  which 
has  allowed  itself  by  slow  stages  of 
compromise,  to  become  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  working-classes,  and  the 
tool  of  the  bureaucracy.  Tlie  real 
question  for  the  Second  Duma  is, 
whether  its  model  shall  be  the  Belch- 
stag  or  the  House  of  Commons. 


OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 


Suppose  a  man,  not  color-blind,  nor 
altogether  insensible  to  recent  modes 
of  taste,  after  gazing  with  dazzled  eyes 
on  the  sort  of  set-piece  of  garden  fire- 
works still  sometimes  found  on  ter- 
races in  front  of  large  country  houses 
—the  stars  and  crescents  of  tagetes 
and  lobelia  and  coleus  ranged  about  a 
central  sun  compact  of  a  thousand 
scarlet  g^aniums— suppose  him  sud- 
denly transported  to  a  mossy  flagged 
path  between  borders  of  cottager's 
flowers,  white  lilies  against  the  dark 
background  of  a  yew  bush,  a  damask 
rose  leaning  across  a  clump  of  lav- 
ender, pansies  straggling  over  an  edg- 
ing of  pinks  and  daisies— he  would  In 
all  probability  exclaim  delightedly  In 


favor  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers. 
Hie  epithet  which  he  would  almost  in- 
evitably use  is  one  of  those  irrational 
stock  phrases  which  have  to  suffice  for 
the  conveyance  of  much  meaning  in 
the  happy-go-lucky  businesses  of  the 
world.  **01d-fashloned,"  with  its  de- 
testable variant  "old-world,"  will  not 
stand  a  minute's  analysis.  Our  latest 
novelties  of  six-inch  begonias,  or  mop- 
headed  chrysanthemums,  even  while 
they  electrify  the  show-tent,  are  old- 
fashioned  for  those  gardeners  who 
shall  call  our  time  antique.  The  sim- 
pler, more  modest  flowers  which  we 
are  pleased  to  invest  with  that  half- 
regretful  charm  owe  their  attractlOD 
to  the  gaudier  and  bolder  developments 
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of    our    day;    It    is    the    geometrical 
pyroteohny   on   the  front   lawn  which 
gives    the    lilies    and    pansies    of    the 
cottage  alleys  their  distinction  of  care- 
less  and   retired   grace.     We   are  ar- 
bitrary and  short-sighted  even  in  the 
differences  which   we  make;  we  take 
for  earliest  antiques  things  which  our 
fathers  experimented  with;  there  are 
others  from  which  time  seems  unable 
to  remove  the  air  of  novelty.     Within 
fifty  years  we  have  seen  the  verbena 
hackneyed    almost   to   extinction,    and 
again   beginning  to  appeal   to  a  new 
generation  as  quite  a  pretty  neglected 
thing,   a  revival  of  Paxtonian  graces. 
It    is    difiScult    to    imagine    that    any 
length  of  time  will  bring  such  things 
as  fuchsias  or  petunias  into  the  same 
category  with  violets  or  pansies,  even 
with     stocks     or     Canterbury     Bells. 
Though  *'oId-fashioned'*  be  an  absurd 
symbol,  the  class  which  it  expresses 
is    definite    enough.      A    rigid    purist 
would  probably  confine  his  list  of  the 
order  to   the   older   summer-flowering 
roses— the    damasks    and    mosses,    the 
Provence     and     Gallica     hybrids— the 
white    Queen    and    the    orange    lilies, 
tulips,    pansies,     violets,     wallflowers, 
Canterbury  Bells,  pinks,  double  daisies, 
hollyhocks,    pseonies  of   the  oflScinalis 
tribe,  poppies,   lavender,  pot-marigold, 
flag   iris,    lupins,    and    a    few    whose 
names  are  part  of  their  claim  to  be 
included— such  as  Sweet  William,  Hon- 
esty,    Heartsease,     None-so-pretty,    or 
London   Pride;    Thrift,    Love-in-a-Mist, 
Love-lies-bleeding.      An    easier    critic 
might  admit  sweet  peas,  China  asters, 
stocks,  snapdragon,  auriculas,  mignon- 
ette, some  of  the  mallows,  and  a  few 
more   that    stand    near    the    doubtful 
line.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  signifi- 
cance in  the  names  of  garden-flowers; 
some  of  those  given  above  are  clas- 
sical, and  many  of  them  go  excellently 
In  verse:  gillyflowers  and  Love-in-idle- 
ness (though  too  many  people  have  the 
vaguest  notions  of  what  they  are)  have 


as  much  music  in  them  as  smell. 
There  are  others  that  will  not  grow 
on  Parnassus:  we  shall  never  learn 
to  scan  Rudbeckia  laclnlata,  nor 
Kniphofia  Tucki,  and  the  fact  implies 
something.  A  careless  observer  of  the 
seri  studiorum,  who  nowadays  take 
up  gardening  with  such  easy  enthusi- 
asm, would  probably  expect  the  chosen 
few  to  be  all  hardy  "herbaceous" 
kinds,  looking  after  themselves  for 
half  a  lifetime  without  much  care 
from  the  gardener.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions all  those  named  are  quite  hardy 
in  average  British  winters,  yet  only 
some  half-dozen  are  real  perennials; 
some,  with  due  care  as  to  dividing 
and  re-planting,  are  long-lived;  some 
are  biennial,  the  rest  merely  annual. 
All  are  robust  and  easy  to  grow— 
with  the  sad  exception  of  the  white 
Queen  lily  and  the  hollyhock,  and,  in 
some  grounds,  of  the  tulip,  which  are 
threatened  with  extinction  from  spe- 
cific diseases— but  it  is  no  part  of 
the  old  flowers*  nature  to  fend  entirely 
for  themselves  and  to  let  the  gardener 
off  from  his  charge;  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  an  art  which  conceals  itself 
among  the  stoutly  pushing  stems  and 
thickspread  leaves  is  perhaps  more 
needful  here  than  anywhere  else,  to 
bring  in  the  human  element  which 
distinguishes  the  garden  from  the 
wild. 

Few  things  would  better  repay  in- 
telligent gardeners  who  have  space 
and  the  wherewithal  than  the  plant- 
ing of  borders  or  quarters  with  the 
less  progressive  flowers.  In  general, 
the  modest  proportions  and  chaste 
hues  of  the  older  race  would  be  an  an- 
tidote to  the  exaggerated  force  and 
coarser  tone  of  many  of  the  modem 
strains,  and  might  suggest  a  philo- 
sophic theory  of  a  balance  of  losses 
and  gains.  Amongst  roses,  set  a 
Madame  Plantier  against  Fran  Kart 
Druschki,   and   the   candid   mind   will 
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note  how  the  substance  and  the  em- 
phasis of  color  are  developed  at  the 
expense    of    more    recondite    qualities, 
which  may  be  found  at  the  full  in  the 
dog-rose  of  the  hedges.    The  retrospec- 
tive  gardens    might   be    furnished   on 
several  different   plans;   one   arrange- 
ment might  admit  only  plants  enrolled 
in    authentic   poetry— let    us   say    (for 
English  soil)  from  Chaucer  to  Shelley 
and  Tennyson:  the  authorizations  and 
rejections  would  make  an  instmctiye 
collection.     Another   plot  mi|^t  be  a 
sort  of  almshouse  for  obsolescent  and 
vanishing  kinds,  or  might  attempt  by 
selection  to  reproduce  the  garden  of  a 
past  period.    Necessarily  the  surround- 
iugs  should  be  simple  and  as  much  as 
possible   In   keeping   with   the   archaic 
flowers.    Straight  borders  three  or  four 
yards   wide,   beside   a   walk   of  rough 
flagstones  or  scythe-mown  grass,  would 
be  best,  with  as  much  as  is  practicable 
of    cottage-garden    atmosphere    about 
them,  wherein  everything  by  a  simple- 
cunning   art    looks   as   though    it   had 
grown   there  by   itself  for  a  hundred 
years.      Any   attempt    at    **old-worldli- 
ness**   in  the   way   of   builders'   work, 
topiary  art  or  other  devices,  is  certain 
to  destroy  the  value  of  the  experiment 
at  once. 

In  the  choice  of  subjects  there  is 
of  course  room  for  a  considerable 
range  of  personal  likings  and  knowl- 
edge. One  man  might  include,  for  in- 
stance, the  long-spurred  hybrid  aquile- 
gias,  careless  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  extremely  modem  representa- 
tives of  the  old  blue,  white  and 
murrey-colored  columbines  which  are 
but  a  short  step  from  the  native  form. 
Another  might  admit  the  primitive 
dahlias  with  globular  quilled  heads 
and  exclude  the  later  developments  of 
the  'Vactus'*  class,  though  the  ancestor 
of  both  only  reached  England  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  literary 
gardening  which  has  of  late  years  be- 
come   such     a     well- worked    province 


has  an  influence  on  selections  of  this 
kind.      When,    for   instance,    a   writer 
like    M.    Maeterlinck,    in    the   essays^ 
recently  published  in  English  with  the 
advantage    of    reproductions    in    color 
of  some  very  pretty  drawings  by  Mr. 
Elgood,  discourses  upon  old-fashioned 
flowers,    the   ordinary    gardener    may 
be    prepared    to    find    the    classiflca- 
tion   a   very   personal   one   and   rather 
fltted     for     fantastic     pleasaunces    of 
fa6ry     than     for    the     grudging    soil 
of    our    material   plots.      When    flow- 
ers are  made  to  twitter  and  lisp,  and 
take  the  forms  of  eager  carpets  or  mo- 
tionless dances,  it  is  small  wonder  to 
find  the  ageratum,   the  zinnia,   even- 
proh   pudor!— the    blue   lobelia    in   the 
class  of  "old-fashioned  flowers''  in  com- 
pany with  the  buttercup  and  the  pansy. 
The  reader  who   is  puzzled  to   know 
why    the    phlox    is   called    '^patemal" 
may  guess  the  solution  when  he  finds 
the  epithet  serving  as  well  for  a  wind- 
mill,   and    will    understand    how    an 
author  who  in  his  first  essay  declares 
his  love  for  the  simplest,  the  common- 
est, the  oldest  and  the  most  antiquated 
fiowers,   in   the   last  adores  tlie  exhi- 
bition   chrysanthemum    as    **the    most 
submissive,  the  most  docile,  the  most 
tractable  and  the  most  attentive  plant 
of  all  ...  .  impregnated  through  and 
through  with  the  thought  and  will  of 
man."    That  the  imaginative  handling 
of  garden  catalogues  has  its  own  dan- 
gers our  own  recent  growth  of  literary 
hybrids  suflliciently  shows. 

A  return  to  the  cultivation  of  neg- 
lected and  moribund  strains  of  fiow- 
ers would  be  most  profitable  if  it  in- 
creased in  any  degree  the  power  to 
hold  the  balance  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  between  grace  and  force, 
between  such  hedge-bottom  vagrants 
as  the  "fast-fading  violets  covered  up 

i  **  Old-fathioned  Flowers,  and  other  Open- 
air  Essays.''  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Trans- 
lated by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattes.  With  Illoa- 
trations  by  G.  8.  Elgood.  London:  George 
Allen.    1906.    8«.  M.  net. 
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in  yeayes'*  and  the  Tsars  and  Wellsi- 

anas  on  their  eight-inch  stalks  under 

the  lights  of  the  frame.     A  habit  of 
The  Satoiday  R«Tlew. 


discrimination  thus  encouragea  mlflbt 
be  often  serviceable  beyond  the  gantea 
bounds. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


No  time  has  been  lost  In  pressing 
the  suffragette  into  the  service  of  fic- 
tion. Messrs.  Ghatto  announce  **A 
Suffragette's  Love-letters,"  which  Is 
described  as  '*a  discreet  transcription 
from  the  letters  of  a  very  sprightly 
young  lady  who  was  swept  for  a  time 
into  the  suffragist  movement,  half 
against  her  will." 

"An  American  Girl  in  India"  is  the 
title  of  a  boolc  by  Shelland  Bradley, 
author  of  '*The  Doings  of  Berengarla," 
which  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Bell.  It  gives  a  humorous 
picture  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  and  de- 
scribes the  brilliant  pageant  of  Lord 
Gurzon's  great  Durbar  from  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  life  of  Gaptain 
Gook  has  appeared  since  1836,  although 
much  new  Information  concerning  his 
life  and  adventures  has  come  to  light 
since  then.  The  "Life  and  Adventures 
of  Gaptain  Gook,  R.  N.,"  by  Arthur 
Kitson,  which  Mr.  John  Murray  has  in 
the  press,  is  an  attempt  to  fill  this 
gap,  and  gives  a  full  record  of  his  life, 
and  his  active  service  in  the  war  In 
Ganada  In  1759,  and  of  his  voyages 
round  the  world. 

Mr.  James  Bissett  Pratt's  "Psychol- 
ogy of  Religious  Belief"  deserves  at- 
tention because  It  Is  something  more 
than  a  piece  of  speculative  philosophy, 
being  in  part  a  summary  of  the  an- 
swers received  from  persons  to  whom 
the  author  submitted  a  series  of  pene- 


trating questions.  It  must  be  said  In 
defence  of  his  use  of  this  effective  but 
possibly  dubious  way  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, that  nothing  could  be  more 
guarded  and  delicate  than  his  way  of 
using  it,  and  taken  with  his  own  specu- 
lations it  constitutes  a  remarkable  and 
valuable  little  book.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Mr.  Burdett  Goutts  announces  that 
he  is  engaged  In  writing  a  life  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Goutts.  He  Is  not 
going  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
public  aspect  of  her  life,  which  has 
received  adequate  notice  in  the  public 
press  for  many  years  past,  as  to  that 
of  which  much  remains  to  be  told  and 
more  explained.  Mr.  Burdett  Goutts 
laments  that  there  Is  no  one  remain- 
ing, no  Dickens  or  Disraeli,  who,  com- 
bluing  the  finest  literary  art  with  long 
and  intimate  personal  knowledge, 
could  give  an  adequate  character- 
study.  He  will  therefore  concentrate 
his  attention  on  the  facts  of  her  life. 

Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  "The  Rise  and  De- 
cline of  the  Netherlands"  is  Intended 
to  be  both  a  history,  and  a  warning  to 
the  British  statesman  and  economist, 
and  to  that  end  It  carefully  analyzes 
the  causes  by  which  the  once  powerful 
state  of  the  Netherlands  fell  from  Its 
former  position,  and  descended  to  its 
present  rank.  Also,  It  Is  Intended  as 
an  exposure  of  certain  fallacies  as  to 
commercial  relations  possible  and  act- 
ual, accepted  because  analogically  at- 
tractive, but  without  fundamental 
support  in  history  or  in  logic.    It  Is 
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not  a  worl(  for  the  reader  in  search  of 
pleasure,  but  for  serious-miuded  stu- 
dents of  European  policy  and  politics, 
and  is  both  written  and  indexed  rather 
for  them  than  for  the  seeker  after 
knowledge  made  easy.  The  appearance 
of  such  a  book  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
growing  inclination  to  prefer  careful 
thinking  to  combinations  of  good  taste 
and  literary  ability.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Ck>mpany. 

Mr.  John  Oxenham,  whose  work  has 
been  more  uneven  than  his  most  dls- 
xrriminatlng  admirers  could  wish,  has 
kept  at  his  highest  level  in  his  new 
story,  ^The  Long  Road."  The  book  is 
one  of  noticeable  quality  and  power, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  painful  theme,  one  is 
constrained  to  add— charm.  Its  hero, 
Stepan  I  line,  is  the  son  of  a  household 
exiled  to  Irkutsk  in  Siberia  in  his  child- 
hood, and  the  narrative  follows  him 
through  his  sturdy  youth,  his  romance 
and  young  manhood,  till  the  inevitable 
encounter  with  the  brutal  governor  of 
his  province  sends  him  again  onto  the 
*iong  road."  Mr.  Oxenham  improves 
to  the  utmost  the  opportunities  for  vig- 
orous description  and  dramatic  incident 
which  such  a  plot  offers,  and  adds  with 
rare  art  touches  of  simple,  domestic 
pathos  which  relieve  its  grimness 
while  they  increase  its  poignancy. 
The  season  will  not  offer  many  novels 
better  worth  reading.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Jaded  reader  of  historical  fic- 
tion can  scarcely  l)elieve  his  good  for- 
tune as  he  follows  chapter  after  chap- 
ter of  Ashton  HiUiers's  story,  **Fan- 
shawe  of  the  Fifth,"  and  finds  the 
plot  still  plausible  and  not  too  obvious, 
the  characters  still  human,  and  his  own 
interest  still  unfiagging.  The  period  Is 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the 
scene,  England;  the  hero,  a  younger 
son,  dropped  from  his  regiment  through 
the  malice  of  enemies,  working  for  a 


season  as  a  strolling  laborer,  befriended 
by  a  miller  of  the  Friends'  connection, 
and  then,  through  another  turn  of  For- 
tune's wheel,  brought  back  into  the 
gay  life  of  the  day.  The  coaching,  rac- 
ing, betting  and  dicing  of  the  time 
contribute  incident:  the  courts  of  Jus- 
tice are  graphically  described:  but  the 
most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  picture 
of  the  Quaker  household,  evidently 
drawn  con  amore.  The  story  will  bear 
comparison  with  sotae  of  Stanley  Wey- 
man's  or  Conan  Doyle's.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co. 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  ''Studies  in  Bi- 
ography" l8  a  volume  Intended  to  be 
the  complement  of  the  author's  *'Hi8- 
tory  of  Ekigland  from  1815,"  although 
complete  in  itself.  In  his  larger  work, 
he  considered  the  general  course  of  na- 
tional history:  in  these  nine  essays,  he 
shows  that  the  individual,  although  un- 
deniably the  product  of  his  environment 
and  heredity,  may  none  the  less  be  a 
potent  and  permeating  and  enduring 
infiuence.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Dufferin,  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  Prince  Bismarck,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Napoleon  Third,  and 
*'Some  Decisive  Marriages  of  English 
History,"  are  his  topics,  and  so  impar- 
tially has  he  treated  each  subject  that 
readers  to  whom  his  political  associa- 
tions are  unknown  will  have  no  small 
difiSculty  in  divining  them  from  these 
papers.  To  those  desirous  of  attain- 
ing Gall  Hamilton's  ideal  state  of  be- 
ing well  smattered  they  will  bo 
precious  indeed,  for  each  one  is  illumi- 
nating in  its  own  fields.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  the  possibilities  of  a  well 
spent  life.  Beghining  at  sixty  years  of 
age  to  publish  the  treasures  of  note- 
books including  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  thoughtful  observation  and  criti- 
cism   of   men,    and    women,    gardens. 
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books,  affairs,  abstract  morals,  history, 
science,  and  medical  practice,  she  finds 
herself  now  able  to  make  a  fourth  vol- 
ume almost  equal  to  her  first,  as  lit- 
erature, and  perhaps  more  valuable  to 
those  seeking  for  information  on  cer- 
tain subjects.  Its  most  impressive  trait 
Is  its  wonderful  freshness.  The  let- 
ters bear  date  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  but  each  reads  as  if  its  subject 
were  the  topic  uppermost  In  the  writ- 
er's mind,  the  one  matter  of  any  con- 
sequence to  her,  the  one  upon  which 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
her  correspondent  should  be  informed, 
and  each  is  commensurately  impressive. 
By  way  of  appendix.  Lady  Nornianby's 
letters  from  Paris  in  1848,  and  some 
interesting  notes  on  the  exhibition  of 
1900  are  added  and  they  are  interesting 
in  their  way  and  Increase  the  value  of 
a  book  poured  forth  from  a  mhid  ma- 
tured through  years  in  which  no  hour 
can  have  been  wasted.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

As  nothing  more  encourages  immo- 
rality than  the  spectacle  of  successful 
villainy,  the  researches  which  have 
cleared  the.  character  of  Richard  Third 
from  the  monstrous  accusations  of  the 
Tudors  must  be  regarded  as  clear  gain 
to  civilization,  and  Sir  Clements  R. 
Markham's  "Richard  III"  must  be 
counted  as  a  beneficent  modern  Influ- 
ence. Richard's  cleverness  is  not  dis- 
puted, even  by  Shakespeare,  perhaps 
the  most  mischievous  of  his  maligners, 
but  when  seen  as  the  kind  uncle  and 
guardian  of  the  boys  whose  claim  to 
the  crown  had  been  authoritatively  de- 
nied; as  the  loyal  husband  of  the  gen- 
tle maiden  who  had  been  his  play- 
mate in  childhood;  as  the  staunch  and 
true  ally  of  his  brother  he  Is  revealed 
as  far  more  able  than  the  popular  mis- 
conception has  made  him,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  of  English  Kings 
whose  reigns  have  been  comparatively 
brief.     The  book  is  agreeably  written, 


and  so  carefully  indexed  and  system- 
atically arranged  as  to  make  it  an  in- 
valuable arsenal  of  defence  for  those 
desirous  of  satisfying  either  themselves 
or  others  that  the  last  Plantagenet,  al- 
though not  free  from  the  faults  of  his 
time,  could  wear  the  white  rose  witli- 
out  any  glaring  incongruity  between 
his  behavior  and  his  cognizance.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Mr.     Arthur    Symons    dedicates    his 
^Studies  in  Seven  Arts"  to  his  wife,  in 
two  pages  to  be  attentively  and  grate- 
fully  read  by  those  who  find  him  si> 
coldly  Intellectual  that  they  cannot  be- 
lieve that  his  judgment  is  based  upon 
consideration    of   a    sutlicient    number 
of  the  qualities  of  human  nature.    Be 
it  distinctly  understood  that  it  makes 
the  author  no  more  agreeable  to  those 
who  hate  the  sensual  and  the  sensuous, 
regarding  neither  as  a  proper  field  for 
true  art,  and  deprecating  the  glorifica- 
tion of  art  based  upon  them,  but  it  at 
least    shows    that    the    author    is    not 
wholly  free  from  the  bonds  in   which 
the  Christian  moralist  would  bind  the 
world.    The  subjects  of  the  essays  are 
Rodin,  Moreau,   Watts,   Whistler,   Bee- 
thoven, Wagner,  Strauss,  SIguora  Duse, 
M.  Jarry,   modem   painting  and  stage 
managing,  the  newest  symbolism,  and 
the  decay  of  craftsmanship,  and  each 
one,  whether  one  like  its  matter  or  not, 
is  a   masterpiece  in  manner.      But  it 
can  hardly   be  said   that  the   book   is 
powerful.    If    the    subject    of   a    given 
paper  be  agreeable  one  accepts  it,  but 
if  the  subject  be  unpleasant,  the  author 
leaves  his  reader  where  he  found  him, 
unchanged  in  temperature  and  in  poise. 
He    injures,    therefore,    only    those    In 
whom  be  finds  temperamental  or  edu- 
(•ated  weakness  and  error,  and  is  harm- 
less and  even  delightful  to  others,  but 
that  small  dedication  arouses  the  hope 
that  a  time  may  come  when  he  will  no 
longer   consider   any    but    the    noblest 
subjects.    E.    P.    Dutton   &  Co. 
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THE    WOOD   FIRfE. 

The  firelight  flickers  on  the  walls. 
The  shadows  mop  and  mow: 

Without,  the  winter  twilight  falls 
And  the  first  winter  snow. 

My  fir-cones  fire  the  beechen  twigs 
W^here  still  some  frail  leaves  cling. 

Stray    leaves    that    quiver    on    their 
sprigs, 
As  long  ago  in   spring. 

The  fir-cones  flare— they  bum  so  bright 
They  light  the  dusky  room,— 

They  cannot  bring  to  me  to-night 
The  pine-wood's  old  perfume. 

I  toss  an  acorn  now  and  then 

Among  the  oak-tree  strays, 
I  watch  the  spoils  of  heath  and  glen 

Together  blink  and  blaze. 

On  the  low  hearth  a  dead  leaf  lies. 

One  leaf  the  flames  have  left, 
Uutinged   of   autumn's   sunset   dyes. 

Of  summer's  grace  bereft. 

My  heart  is  like  this  dry  dead  leaf 
Set   in   the   hearth-light's   glow- 
Older  than  winter's  oldest  grief. 
And  colder  than  the  snow. 

Rosamund  MatTiott  Watson. 

The  Athenaeam. 


TO  FLiAVIA  PUBLICTA,  247  A.D. 


You  went  your  way  with  gracious  will- 
ing feet, 
You  watched  your  shrine  with  eyes 
that  would  not  tire, 
Y'ou  kept  the  heart  of  a  great  people 
sweet, 

And  fed  the  fire. 

Ah,   not  for  you  the  common  human 
part; 
No  man  might  take  your  hands  and 
lead  you  home. 
But    on    your    breast    there    beat    a 
mightier  heart— 

The  heart  of  Rome. 

And   yet   perchance   you   yearned    for 
human  bliss, 
And  wearied  as  you   watched  your 
crystal  spring. 
For  infant  lips   upheld  to   meet  your 
kiss, 

And  hands  that  cling. 

Before  the  holy  hearth  you  bunied  the 
dream 
And    drowned    it    in   j'our    fountain 
sparkling  bright; 
Then  on  your  goolden  face  shone  out 
that  gleam 

Of  deathless  light. 

And   all   Rome's   sons   were  yours,   O 

mother    brave; 
Y'ou  held  the  source  of  all  men's  vain 

desire, 
Guardian    of    life    itself— the    leaphig 

wave, 

The  scathing  fire. 


[''  Flaviae  Luci  flliae  Publiciae  religiosae 
saDctitatis  virgin!  Vestall  Maximae."] 

Among  your  bays  and  roses  here  you 
stand. 
While  tattered  time  slips  by  you.  half 
afraid 
To    snatch   the   eternal   moment    from 
your  hand, 

O  sculptured   maid. 

Through  mart  and  street  and  grove  you 
passed  along. 
Or  watched  the  games  upon  a  festal 
day: 
Y'ou    took    the    noisj'    worship    of    tho 
throng. 

Then  went  your  way. 


Now  on   your  brow  retold   the  secret 
lies, 
The   secret   that   a    later   age    made 
plain- 
To  have  is  not  to  have— to   lose  the 
prize 

The  only  gain. 

Take,  Flavia,  then,  mir  homage  of  to- 
day; 
And  you,   in   countless   years,   fresh 
from  the  past, 
Tho  Christian  traversing  your  Sacred 
Way 

May  meet  at  last 

Mabel  Dcarnwr. 

The   Spectntor. 
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REFORM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Agitation  for  tlie  purpose  of  ending 
or  mending  the  House  of  Lords  is  no 
new  thing;  it  Ims  been  sporadic  for 
many  generations,  yet  the  House  of 
Lords  still  exists  as  a  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  sometimes  violently  con- 
demned for  tliwarting  the  will  of  tiie 
people  as  represented  in  the  elected 
Chamber,  and  sometimes  enthusiastic- 
ally applauded  for  furthering  the  will 
of  the  people  misrepresented  in  the 
elected  Chamber.  The  outcrj'  against 
the  House  of  Loixls  is  always  raised 
when  the  party  in  office  is  composed 
of  legislators  in  a  desperate  hurrj% 
and  the  matter  might  be  left  with  that 
illuminating  explanation,  but,  for 
many  reasons.  It  may  be  well  to  ex- 
amine into  the  nature  and  validity  of 
the  alleged  grievance,  and  also  to 
point  out  that,  owing  to  exceptional 
circumstances,  it  is  desirable  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  Up- 
per House  by  reasonable  reform. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  present 
agitation  is  really  directed  against  the 
double  Chamber  system,  and  cannot 
be  appeased  by  mending  or  reforming 
the  House  of  Lords;  and,  to  still  fur- 
ther clear  the  ground,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  terms  Upper  and  Lower 
Hous^,  or  First  Chamber  and  Second 
Chamber,  are  merely  expressions  in 
common  use,  and  have  no  political 
or  constitutional  validity.  The  two 
branches  of  tlie  one  Legislature  are 
co-equaL  Their  powers  and  functions 
are,  with  one  exception,  identical. 
The  House  of  Commons  can  do  what 
it  pleases  with  all  Bills  coming 
from  the  House  of  Lords;  it  can  ac- 
cept, amend,  or  reject  them.  The 
House  of  Lords  can  do  what  it  pleases 
with  all  Bills  coming  to  it  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  money  Bills.  It  can  accept 
amend,  or  reject  all   other  Bills,   and 


it  can  accept  or  reject  money  Bills, 
but  it  cannot,  or,  to  be  perhaps  more 
strictly  accurate,  it  does  not,  amend 
them.  Therefore,  except  in  the  matter 
of  amending  Bills  affecting  taxation, 
the  two  Houses  are  in  their  powers 
and  functions  co-equal  and  co-exten- 
sive, and  the  terms  applied  to  them 
in  common  parlance  are  misleading. 
The  expression  Upper  House  conveys 
no  superiority  over  Lower  House,  nor 
does  First  Chamber  imply  any  su- 
periority over  Second  Chamber. 

Judging  by  platform  speeches,  the 
exuberant  utterances  of  popular  ora- 
tors, and  the  more  measured  com- 
plaints of  statesmen  and  politicians 
capable  of  exercising  some  self-control, 
the  charge  against  the  House  of  Lords 
resolves  itself  into  the  expression  of 
the  two  following  opinions.  First,  that 
it  is  outrageous  that  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  the  branch  of 
the  Legislature  elected  by  the  people 
should  be  overruled  by  the  branch  of 
the  I^egislature  that  is  composed  of  he- 
reditary- scions  of  **an  effete  aris- 
tocracy." Second,  that,  owing  to  the 
predominance  of  one  of  the  great  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
legislation  is  easy  when  that  party  has 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  difficult  when  it  has  not.  There 
are  three  distinct  counts  in  this  indict- 
ment—namely, tlrst  that  the  body  over- 
ruling  the  will  of  the  people  is  an  in- 
competent body;  second,  that  the  will 
of  the  people  is  overruled  by  any  body; 
and  third,  that  tlie  political  complexion 
of  the  existing  iKxly  is  overpoweringly 
Consen-ative.  Let  us  examine  into 
these  points. 

As  to  the  perttimiiel  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  <iualifications  which 
its  members  may  claim  to  possess  as 
legislators,  the  case  against  them  has 
been  tlius  stated  bv  a  Cabinet  Minister 
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with  remarkable  force.  Speaking  with 
all  the  weight  and  authority  attach- 
ing to  his  exalted  position,  and  pre- 
sumably with  a  full  sense  of  his  con- 
sequent responsibility,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  said  at  New- 
(rastle-ou-Tyne  on  the  23rd  of  January 
last: 

What  was  the  use  of  Liberal  enter- 
prise if  the  work  of  Liberalism  was  to 
be  frustrated  by  a  House  chosen  by 
nobody,  which  was  representative  of 
nobody,  and  which  was  accountable  to 
nobody?  He  hoped  that,  now  they  had 
begun  to  ask  that  question,  they  would 
insist  upon  an  answer.  .  .  .  The  House 
of  jjords  was  the  refuge  and  hope  of 
all  the  forces  that  stood  between  the 
people  and  the  harvest  Legalized 
greed  and  social  selfishness  In  every 
shape  and  form  had  their  bodyguard 
in  the  Peers. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  question 
the  accuracy  or  good  taste  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  opinion  that  "legalized  greed 
and  social  selfishness*'  are  the  actu- 
ating principles  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
but,  though  admitting,  of  course,  that 
the  Peers  are  **chosen  by  nobody"  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  not  elected 
by  the  people.  I  directly  traverse  the 
statement  that  they  are  "representa- 
tive of  nobody"  and  are  "accountable 
to  noboily."  Of  what  elements  is  the 
House  of  Lords  composed?  There  are 
about  six  hundred  Peers  eligible  to 
take  their  seats.  This  body  contains  172 
members  who  have  held  oflJce  under  the 
State  exclusive  of  Household  appoint- 
ments, 106  who  have  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  140  who  are,  or  have  been, 
mayors  or  county  councillors,  about 
forty  who  are  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  men  eminent  in  art,  science,  letters, 
invention,  manufacture,  and  trade;  207 
have  served,  or  are  serving,  in  the 
Anny  or  Navy.  Furthermore,  it  must 
be  added  that,  in  addition  to  those 
who  liave  acquired  merit  and  knowl- 


tnlge  as  chairmen  of  railway  com- 
panies, and  in  other  positions  of  an 
analogous  character,  the  gpreat  major- 
ity have  developed  business  habits* 
and  have  derived  valuable  experience 
of  men  and  matters  In  the  manage- 
ment of  large  estates  and  complicated 
affairs. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  an  analysis 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage  does 
not  give  an  accurate  indication  of  the 
capacity  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
body.  That  is  to  some  .extent  true. 
Of  the  Peers  some  must  be  excluded, 
such  as  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
minors,  and  those  who  through  age  or 
infirmity  cannot  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  House;  and  there  are  others  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  in- 
terested in  politics,  and  do  not  take 
part  in  the  business  of  the  House.  A 
fairer  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  legislative  Cham- 
ber can  perhaps,  be  obtained  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  working  members 
of  the  House— of  those  attending  and 
voting  on  occasions  deemed  to  be  of 
great  national  importance.  The  record 
division  took  place  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893, 
but  an  examination  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Peers  voting  on  a  division 
that  took  place  fourteen  years  ago 
would  not  afford  a  sound  criterion  as 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  House 
as  it  exists  to-day.  It  would  be  better, 
therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  House  during  the  late  dis- 
cussion on  the  Education  Bill.  The 
largest  division  took  place  on  the  29th 
of  October,  when  312  Peers  voted. 
Thrive  days  were  devoted  to  the  second 
reading  debate  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
the  House  was  occupied  with  the  com- 
mittee and  subsequent  stages  of  the 
Bill  from  the  25th  of  October  till  the 
19th  of  December.  Altogether  twenty- 
six  working  days  were  devoted  to  the 
Bill.  During  the  whole  of  that  time 
the    attendance    was    very   large.      In- 
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cidentally  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  full  attendance  and  great  interest 
shown  afford  cogent  argument  In  favor 
of  autumn  sessions.  Perfectly  ac- 
curate figures  cannot  be  arrived  at, 
but  I  think  in  estimating  the  number 
of  Peers  who  attended  the  sittings  of 
the  House  during  the  autumn  session 
at  about  380  I  shall  about  hit  the 
mark;  and  I  take  that  number  as 
fairly  Indicative  of  the  full  working 
strength  of  the  House  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  Let  us  look  into  the 
composition  of  that  body  in  its  salient 
features.  It  contained  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  an 
ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  four 
Lords  of  Appeal,  and  twenty-seven 
other  Peers  associated  with  the  legal 
profession,  including  a  number  who 
have  held  high  Judicial  office;  seven 
ex- Viceroys  of  India  and  Ireland;  six- 
teen ex-Governors  of  the  gerat  colo- 
nies, or  provinces  of  India;  fifteen  other 
Peers  who  have  held  high  positions  in 
the  diplomatic  and  civil  services,  sixty- 
two  ministers  and  ex-ministers,  thirty- 
seven  Peers  who  are,  or  have  been, 
intimately  connected  with  manufacture 
or  trade,  science  or  invention,  123  who 
have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
about  eighty  who  occupy,  or  have  oc- 
cupied, the  position  of  mayors  or  mem- 
bers of  county  councils,  and  twenty- 
one  archbishops  and  bishops  concern- 
ing whom  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  Peers,  they  do  not 
represent  the  hereditary  principle,  and 
hare  all  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
In  humble  positions,  from  that  of  a 
curate  upwards,  which  have  brought 
them  in  close  contact  with  all  classes 
of  the  people. 

With  this  brief  review  before  us, 
it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the 
House  of  Lords  includes  a  very  large 
number  of  members  who,  through 
long  and  distinguished  service  ren- 
dered in   various  walks  of  life,   have 


acquired  that  deep  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  wide  experience  of 
human  affairs,  and  that  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  administrative  detail 
which  are  so  desirable  in  any  legisla- 
tive body.  The  House  has  no  directly 
representative  character  gained  at  the 
polls,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  though  not  in  theory,  very 
fully  representative  of  the  great  activ- 
ities which  in  their  various  phases  con- 
stitute our  national  life.  The  thesis 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  representa- 
tive of  nobody  cannot  be  maintalne<l: 
nor  is  its  position  accurately  described 
in  the  statement  that  it  is  accountable 
to  nobody.  The  House  of  Lords  makes 
no  claim  to  enforce  its  views  upon  tlie 
people.  It  fully  realizes  the  limitations 
of  its  powers;  it  freely  acknowledges 
that  the  will  of  the  people  must  pre- 
vail, and  that  its  function  is  to  see 
that  the  real  will  of  the  people  does 
prevail.  Far  from  being  accountable 
to  nobody,  it  is  accountable  to  every- 
body, and  It  is  acutely  sensible  of  tlie 
fact 

The  second  count  in  the  Indictment 
Is  that  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  elected  Chamber  is  over- 
ruled. That  opens  up  two  questions— 
the  desirability  of  a  Second  Chamber, 
and  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion 
is  reflected  in  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament  and  in  the  legislative  pro- 
posals of  the  Cabinet. 

On  the  first  point,  argument  is  per- 
haps superfluous.  Unquestionably  the 
whole  consensus  of  educated  opinion 
in  the  United  Kingdom  Is  in  favor  of 
a  Second  Chamber;  the  principle  has 
l>een  approved  and  adopted  in  our 
great  self-governing  colonies,  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  fact,  through- 
out the  world  wherever  democratic 
systems  obtain;  the  belief  In  the  neces- 
sity of  a  revising  Chamber  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  permanent  opinion 
of  the  people  may  receive  adequate 
expression     is     practically     universal. 
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Nevertheless,  the  opinions  of  two  or 
three  high  authorities  may  be  quoted. 
The  whole  controversy  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  retaining  the  Second 
Chamber  was  admirably  stated  by 
Jjord  Beaconsfleld  over  thirty  years 
ago: 

For  a  century,  ever  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government  of  liie 
United  States,  all  great  authorities- 
American,  German,  French,  Italian- 
have  agreed  in  this,  that  a  representa- 
tive Government  is  impossible  without 
a  second  Chamber.  .  .  .  However  anx- 
ious foreign  countries  have  been  to  en- 
joy this  advantage,  that  anxiety  has 
only  been  equalled  by  the  difficulty 
which  they  have  found  in  fulfilling 
their  object.  How  is  this  second 
Chamber  to  be  constituted?  By  nomi- 
nees of  the  sovereign  power?  What  in- 
fluence can  be  exercised  by  a  chamber 
of  nominees?  It  is  a  proverb  of  gen- 
eral disrespect.  Are  they  to  be  sup- 
plied by  popular  election?  In  what 
manner  are  they  to  be  elected?  If  by 
the  same  constituency  as  the  popular 
body,  what  claims  have  they,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  criticise  or  to 
<-ontrol  the  decisions  of  that  body?  If 
they  are  to  be  elected  by  a  more  select 
body,  qualified  by  a  higher  franchise, 
there  immediately  occurs  the  objection, 
why  should  the  elected  majority  be 
governed  by  the  elected  minority?  The 
United  States  of  America  were  fortu- 
nate in  finding  a  solution  of  this  diffi- 
<-ulty;  but  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  elements  to  deal  with  which 
never  occurred  before,  and  never 
probably  will  occur  again,  because 
they  formed  their  illustrious  Senate 
from  the  materials  that  were  offered 
them  by  the  thirty-seven  Sovereign 
States.  We,  gentlemen,  have  the 
House  of  Lords,  an  Assembly  which 
has  historically  developed  itself  in  an 
ancient  nation,  ami  i»eriodically  adapted 
itself  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  time. 

Later,  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  introduc- 
ing his  second  Home  Rule  Bill,  enunci- 
ated once  more  a  universal  opinion 
when  in  advocating  tbe  institution  of 


a  Second  Chamber  for  his  new  Irish 
constitution,  he  stated  that  *'The  first 
effect  of  a  Second  Chamber  was  to  pre- 
sent an  undoubted  and  unquestionable 
security  against  hasty  legislation,*'  be- 
cause ''it  interposed  a  certain  period  of 
time,  and  gave  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tion and  for  full  consideration."  In 
the  following  year  Lord  Bosebery, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  party, 
affirmed  that  he  was  a  ''Second  Cham- 
ber man''  and  he  added: 

I  am  not  for  the  uncontrolled  Govern- 
ment of  a  single  Chamber,  any  more 
than  I  am  for  the  uncontrolled  govern- 
ment of  a  single  man.  The  temptation 
of  absolute  power  is  too  great  for  any 
man  or  any  body  of  men,  and  I  believe, 
though  I  am  speaking  from  recollection, 
that  so  keen  and  ardent  a  Badical  as 
John  Stuart  Mill  held  this  opinion  too, 
I  am  also  strongly  of  opinion  that  all 
experience  points  to  having  a  second 
chamber  of  some  sort. 

The  necessity  of  a  Second  Chamber 
is  recognized  by  all  democratic  com- 
munities, whether  under  a  monarchical 
or  republican  form  of  rule,  and  the 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  apper- 
taining to  it  are  determined  by  the 
mere  fact  of  its  existence.  A  Second 
Chamber  exactly  reflecting  the  opinion 
and  expressing  the  voice  of  the  First 
Chamber  would  be  a  gross  absurdity. 
To  Justify  its  existence,  it  must  exer- 
cise the  function  of  revision;  it  must 
ensure  that  the  sober,  well-considered 
wishes  of  the  pec^le  prevail;  it  must 
act  as  the  fly-wheel  or  governor  of  the 
legislative  machine.  Tills  is  the  func- 
tion which  Second  Chambers  discharge 
throughout  the  world,  in  Republics 
such  as  France  and  the  United  States, 
and  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
under  a  monarchical  regime.  A  Second 
Chamber  always  saying  ditto  to  the 
First  Chamber  would  exercise  .  no 
check  on  ill-considered  proposals,  and 
would  be  merely  a  ridiculous  flly  upon 
the     legislative     wheel.      Mr.     Bryce 
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stated  the  case  succinctly  when  he  re- 
marked during  a  foimer  House  of 
Lords  campaign: 

It  is  said  that  two  Chambers  do  not 
always  work  harmoniously  together. 
My  observation  on  that  is,  that  the  ob« 
ject  of  having  two  Chambers  is  to  se- 
cure not  that  things  shall  always  work 
smoothly  between  them,  but  that  the^ 
shall  frequently  differ,  and  provide  a 
means  of  correcting  such  errors  as 
either  may  commit 

How  far  the  present  House  of  Lords 
fulfils  the  duties  of  a  Second  Chamber 
will  be  dealt  with  presently.  Let  us 
Urst  consider  the  second  question— 
namely,  the  extent  to  which  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament  reflects 
public  opinion,  and  the  legislative  pro- 
posals of  the  Cabinet  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament In  order  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  we  are  bound  to 
assume  as  a  working  hypothesis  that 
the  majority  in  the  elected  Chamber 
represents  the  views  of  the  constitu- 
encies and  indicates  their  strength; 
and  that  the  measures  introduced  by 
the  Government  are  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
elected  Chamber.  But  even  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  such  are  the  in- 
consistencies and  anomalies  of  our 
electoral  system  and  of  our  method  of 
government  by  party  that  it  must  be 
admitted  the  assumption  is  sometimes 
capable  of  demonstration,  is  at  other 
times  capable  of  disproof,  and  gener- 
ally is  of  an  hypothetical  character. 
Facts  and  experience  compel  the  ad- 
mission that  the  weight  and  volume 
of  public  opinion  cannot  always  be 
gauged  by  comparison  with  the  dimen- 
sion of  majorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  that  branch  of  the 
Legislature  sometimes  ceases  to  vi- 
brate to  popular  sentiment  and  at 
others  mirrors  outbursts  of  popular 
feeling  of  a  very  transient  character. 


Such  is  the  case  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, but  the  circumstances  are  at 
present  somewhat  extraordinary.  At 
the  last  election,  5,632,201  votes  were 
polled.  Ignoring  Irish  Nationalist 
members  and  uncontested  seats,  audi 
dividing  opinion  roughly  into  support- 
ers of  the  Government  and  supporters 
of  the  Opposition,  3,183,486  votes, 
were  cast  for  the  former,  and  2,463,606' 
votes  for  the  latter— giving  a  majority 
of  669,880  votes  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  country  were  in  the 
proportion  of  about  six  to  Ave.  But 
the  Government  have  a  majority  of 
273,  excluding  Nationalists,  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  in  other  words, 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  are  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  three  to  one.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  Radical  opinion  in  the 
country  is  vastly  exaggerated,  if  it  be 
estimated  by  reference  to  the  Radical 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  composition  of  that  majority 
and  the  conspiring  causes  of  its  exist- 
ence must  be  considered.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  supported  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  huge  numeri- 
cally, but  being  of  a  composite  char- 
acter, and  even  to  some  extent  an- 
tagonistic, strategically  weak  and  lack- 
ing in  elements  of  permanence.  The 
party  has  been  returned  to  power  after 
a  long  period  of  '*wandering  in  the 
wilderness,"  during  which  it  was  de- 
barred from  legislative  action,  but  by 
no  means  from  promises  of  legislation. 
Partly  owing  to  the  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum, partly  through  the  English- 
man's sporting  desire  "to  give  the 
other  side  a  chance,"  partly  because 
the  Conservative  party  fell  into  a 
comatose  condition,  evincing  more 
tenacity  in  clinging  to  power  than  fore- 
thought or  constructive  energy,  the 
present  Ministry  suddenly  found  itself 
in  oflice  with  a  load  of  twenty  years* 
promises  burdening  it.     With  the  best 
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of  intentions  Liberal  leaders  must  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  meeting  all 
their  promissory  notes;  and  the  hold- 
ers are  reluctant  to  renew,  being 
probably  doubtful  as  to  the  permanent 
character  of  the  Grovernment  majority. 
They  must  know  that  it  is  held  to- 
gether by  threads  of  varying  thickness, 
and  at  any  moment  events  may  occur 
severing  the  cord  of  sympathy  which 
unites  this  faction  or  that  to  the  main 
body  of  the  party.  Moreover,  as  all 
men  who  have  glanced  at  party  politi- 
cal history  are  well  aware,  once  the 
pendulum  of  popular  opinion  begrins 
to  move  against  Radicalism  in  the 
ascendency,  it  gathers  momentum 
rapidly,  and  therefore  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  present  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  fleeting  rather  than 
the  durable  feelings  of  the  country. 

When  events  placed  the  fruits  of  of- 
fice in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  the  present  Cabinet  was  formed, 
they  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
unprepared  to  place  in  concrete  form 
the  constructive  or  destructive  legis- 
lation of  which  they  had  spoken  in  the 
abstract  so  long  and  so  airily  upon 
platforms  up  and  down  the  country. 
It  is  one  thing  to  advocate  sweeping 
reforms  in  a  stump  speech  at  a  public 
meeting;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter 
to  codify  those  ideas  into  workable 
Acts  of  Parliament.  In  the  process  of 
crystallization  the  original  proposals 
are  apt  to  undergo  many  changes,  with 
the  result  that  the  final  product  bears 
only  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  rough 
matter  which  has  served  for  platform 
purposes.  Illustrations  of  this  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  Liberal  party  for 
legislation  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  Education  Bill,  In  the  tale  of 
Chinese  labor,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Liberal  party  towards  the  prefer- 
ential trade  arrangement  suggested  to 
this,  country  by  the  self-governing 
colonies.     The  Education  Bill  was  in- 


troduced to  remedy  a  Nonconformist 
grievance,  and  Nonconformity  openly 
rejoiced  when  the  House  of  I^ords  re- 
jected the  Bill,  because  the  measure 
as  it  left  the  House  of  Commons  dif- 
fered so  widely  from  that  on  which 
they  had  fixed  their  hopes.  As  a 
further  illustration,  the  extraordinary 
attitude  of  tlie  Government  towards 
Chinese  labor,  acquiesced  in  by  their 
party,  may  be  taken.  The  General 
Election  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
grossest  misrepresentation  on  this 
point,  or,  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
would  phrase  it,  by  Indulgence  in 
^'terminological  inexactitudes.'*  The 
Chinese  coolies  were  said  to  have  been 
enticed  to  South  Africa  under  false 
pretences,  to  have  been  immured  in 
that  country  under  conditions  of  slav- 
ery, and  to  have  been  subjected  to  re- 
strictions of  their  liberty,  to  forms  of 
punishment,  and  varieties  of  atrocities 
inhuman  In  their  character.  The  Im- 
aginations of  the  least-educated  voters 
were  Inflamed  by  cartoons  of  a  char- 
acter uni>arallelod  in  political  warfare 
in  this  country.  What  has  happened 
since  the  Government  assumed  the 
reins?  Chinese  labor  is  still  employed 
in  the  mines  in  South  Africa;  until 
within  a  few  weeks  past,  fresh  batches 
of  coolies  have  been  arriving.  Soon 
after  taking  office,  the  Government  an- 
nounced its  determination  to  leave  this 
question  to  the  decision  of  th^  repre- 
sentative Government  about  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  latest 
developments  point  to  a  combination 
between  Britisher  and  Boer  to  extend 
the  system  of  importation.  Public 
opinion  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  ■de- 
nunciations of  Chinese  coolie  labor 
during  the  late  General  Election,  yet 
Chinese  coolies  are  still  employed  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  employed; 
and  public  opinion  makes  no  sign. 
I-'urther  examples  may  be  found  In  the 
changed   attitude   of   the  Government 
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towards  the  approachiug  Colonial  Con- 
fereiu'e,  and  In  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  giving  deadly  offence 
to  those  patriots  who,  during  Mr.  Bal- 
four's administration,  were  so  insist- 
ent in  their  demands  that  the  British 
fleet  should  proceed  overland  to  settle 
difficulties  in  the  Balkan  provinces. 
Since  the  present  Government  came 
into  office,  we  have  heard  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  state  of  affairs  In  Mace- 
donia, because  the  troubles  in  this  part 
of  Europe  have  served  their  political 
purpose,  and  have  automatically  fallen 
into  the  background. 

The  Government  cannot  fail  to  re- 
alize that  such  experiences  as  I  have 
enumerated  damp  the  enthusiasm  of 
tlie  less  enlightened  of  their  supporters, 
and  that  their  legislative  performances 
are  likely  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
pledges  which  were  so  freely  given  at 
the  polls.  The  result  is  that  they  are 
in  a  desperate  hurry  to  force  through 
measures  to  which  they  are  pledge<l 
with  as  little  critical  examination  as 
possible,  lest  they  should  fail  to  carry 
with  them  the  conviction  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  not  indisposed  to 
shift  the  blame  for  their  shortcomings 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Government  are  forced 
into  impetuous  action  to  placate  their 
impetuous  supporters  in  the  country, 
who  very  naturally  object  to  delay  be- 
cause they  fully  realize  that  to  them 
delay  is  dangerous. 

I  have  no  desire  to  cavil  at  the 
present  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
I  wish  them  well.  In  their  Irish  leg- 
islation they  have  laid  down  a  pro- 
gramme which,  if  they  succeed  in  car- 
rying it  out,  as  I  most  earnestly  hope 
they  may,  will,  to  their  horror  and  dis- 
may, hand  them  down  to  posterity  as 
the  most  conservative  Ministry  that 
we  have  seen  In  many  years.  Tliey 
will  have  done  more  than  any  Govern- 


ment has  ever  done  In  the  direction 
of  wise  reform  and  in  establishing  the 
Empire  by  strengthening  the  heart  of 
it.  I  regret  to  see  them  embarking  on 
a  crusade  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  will  fall  because  the  real  desire  is 
to  deprive  the  nation  of  any  check 
upon  hasty  legislation,  and  there  never 
was  an  occasion  when  the  necessity 
for  such  a  check  was  more  self -evident 
or  could  be  more  easily  proved.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  not  always  a 
faithful  mirror.  It  liad  ceased  to  be 
so  during  the  closing  years  of  the  late 
regime,  and  the  present  House,  on  the 
election  promises  of  Its  members,  can- 
not substantiate  Its  claim. 

The  origin  of  the  clamor  that  the 
House  of  Lords  must  be  ended  or 
mended  is  to  be  found  In  the  fact  that 
Radical  leaders  fear  lest  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  will  revolt  against 
Radical  promises  when  put  Into  con- 
crete shape  and  held  In  suspense  long 
enough  for  the  nation  to  consider  them. 
The  more  reasonable  members  of  the 
party  urge  amendment  of  the  House, 
but  the  larger  section  are  impatient 
with  half  measures  and  claim  that  this 
check  upon  ili-considered  and  partially 
considered  legislation  should  be  en- 
tirely swept  away,  leaving  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire,  and  not  merely  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
passing  mood  of  a  narrow  majority  of 
the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  ending  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  de- 
sired not  In  the  permanent  interest  of 
the  community,  but  In  the  temporary 
Interest  of  one  political  party,  who 
suspect  that  their  theories  do  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  mature  Judg- 
ment of  the  people. 

The  third  count  In  the  Indictment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  permanently  and  overwhelm- 
ingly Conservative.  That  is  a  fact, 
and  a  fact  greatly  to  be  regretted;  but 
no  remedy  suggests  itself  to  me.  The 
predominance  of  one  of  the  two  great 
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political  parties  has  not  always  been 
the  case.  Parties  in  the  past  have 
been  fairly  balanced.  There  have  been 
Whig  majorities  and  Tory  majorities; 
but  of  late  the  difference  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  tends 
to  becomi'  accentuated.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  Second  Chamber  is  en- 
tirely or  principally  to  blame.  For- 
merly, public  opinion  underwent  a 
thorough  filtering  process  In  the  House 
of  Commons;  now,  owing  to  pressure 
of  business  and  other  reasons,  it 
reaches  the  House  of  Lords  in  cruder 
form.  Bills  come  up  half  baked.  The 
necessity  for  revision  in  one  Chamber 
is  in  proportion  to  the  hurry  exhibited 
in  the  other.  If  one  may  venture  on 
forecast,  the  predominance  of  one  set 
of  general  political  opinions  is  assured 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  some  time. 
As  an  inevitable  consequence,  when 
the  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  of 
the  same  political  complexion  and  pull 
in  the  same  direction,  a  legislative 
spring-tide  occurs,  and  the  stream 
flows  with  easy  rapidity;  when  the 
forces  of  the  two  Houses  are  exerted 
in  the  opposite  directions,  a  neap  tide 
occurs,  and  the  current  of  legislation 
is  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions. 
Whether  this  state  of  thingrs  is  remedi- 
able or  not,  depends  upon  the  view 
that  is  entertained  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  modem  Radical  legislation,  and 
as  to  the  functions  of  a  Second  Cham- 
ber. That  a  very  great  change, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  has 
occurred  in  the  conception  of  Liberal- 
ism cannot  be  denied.  For  decades 
and  centuries  Liberalism  stood  up  for 
individual  liberty,  and  urged  the  aboli- 
tion of  class  privilege;  now  its  rdle 
seems  to  be  to  fetter  individual  liberty, 
and  to  create  class  privilege.  All 
Second  Chambers,  and  probably,  above 
all,  our  Second  Chamber,  adapt  them- 
selves to  permanent  national  changes 
and  requirements,  but  the  tendency  of 
modem  Liberalism  is  to  be  in  a  des- 


perate hm-ry  in  working  revolution;  it 
appears  to  have  no  confidence  in  itself 
or  in  the  persistence  of  its  principles; 
and,  if  it  b^  conceded  that  the  legiti- 
mate function  of  a  Second  Chamber 
is  to  give  pause  to  the  people  for  re- 
fiection,  it  may  well  be  inevitable  that 
a  Second  Chamber,  however  consti- 
tuted, will  find  itself  perpetually  lug- 
ging behind  the  aspirations  and  re- 
quirements of  Radical  thought  It  is 
upon  this  phase  of  the  question  that 
the  Government  are  concentrating 
themselves.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  fact  which  they  "have  under  con- 
sideration with  a  Tiew  to  a  solution  of 
the  difilculty"  is  that  "unfortunate  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses*' 
have  arisen;  and,  as  Lord  Ripon  has 
explained,  the  differences  arise  from 
the  fact  that,  whereas  party  majorities 
fluctuate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
one  party  has  a  permanent  and  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  solution  of  the  difllculty  can 
only  be  found  in  one  of  four  ways: 

(1)  The  political,  social  and  economic 
conceptions  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
country  may  be  brought  to  something 
like  a  common  denomination.  Ttiis 
solution  may,  I  think,  be  dismissed; 
at  any  rate,  for  some  time  to  come. 
(2)  A  balance  of  political  opinion  may 
be  created  in  the  House  of  Lords.  (3> 
A  limit  of  time  may  be  placed  upon 
the  suspensory  powers  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  (4)  The  House  of  (iOrds  may 
divest  itself  of  party  liveries. 

It  is  diflScult  to  see  how  political  opin- 
ion can  be  balanced  in.,the  Upper 
HouHe.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  or  so  years— that  is, 
during  two  generations  of  men— the 
creations  of  Peers  under  Liberal  ad- 
ministrations have  numbered  238  as 
against  181  under  Conservative  admin- 
istrations, out  of  a  total  House  to-day 
of  GO);  yet,  in  spite  of  this  great  pre- 
ponderance   of    Liberal    creations.    tli« 
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House  remains  largely  Conseryative. 
The  ''atmosphere"  of  a  Chamber  whose 
duty  it  is  to  act  as  the  **governor"  of  a 
legislative  machine  produces  its  natural 
and  inevitable  result.  It  would  require 
the  creation  of  nearly  300  Liberal 
Peers  to  restore  anything  like  equilib- 
rium now,  and,  Judging  by  experience, 
another  batch  would  be  required  be- 
fore  long.  Numbers  wcfuld  become  ex- 
cessive; the  Crystal  Palace  or  Olympia 
would  be  required  to  accommodate  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  time  limit  seems 
equally  out  of  the  question,  yet  the  ut- 
terances of  the  Prime  Minister  seem  to 
point  in  that  direction.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  quite  explicit  as  to  his 
views.  He  is  not  concerned  with  the 
constitution  of  the  revising  House. 
His  sole  object  is  to  put  a  statutory 
limit  to  the  suspensory  power  of  that 
House,  however  it  be  constituted;  and 
he  surmises  that  the  task  will  be  easier 
than  is  generally  supposed.  That  may 
well  be,  for  to  many  the  difficulty  will 
appear  insurmountable,  and  yet  the 
task  may  prove  so  difficult  as  to  tax 
human  ingenuity  to  the  utmost 

Our  system  is  representative,  as  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  truly  ob- 
serves, and  the  object  of  a  representa- 
tive system  is  that  the  true  will  of 
the  people  shall  prevail.  It  is  the 
represented  not  the  representatives  who 
have  to  be  considered  in  devising  lim- 
itations on  the  Second  Chamber.  It 
would  be  of  no  avail  to  place  a  time 
limit  on  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Ixyrds  with  the  sole  object  of  giving 
the  House  of  Commons  an  opportunity 
for  reflection.  How  is  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  affected? 
or  a  compromise  arrived  at?  It  might 
be  attempted  by  a  reversion  to  ancient 
custom,  by  the  two  Houses  sittiug,  ar- 
guing, and  voting  together  during  the 
suspensory  period;  but  an  arrangement 
of  that  nature  would  afford  no  oppor- 
tunity to  the  electorate  to  reconsider 
their  opinions  and  expn^ss  their  views. 


The  constituencies  are  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal,  and  the  Second  Cham- 
ber grants  a  stay  of  execution  in  order 
that  the  case  may  reach  them;  delay 
is  for  their  benefit,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  First  Chamber.  The  Keferen- 
dum  is  unknown  to  us,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  adopted.  The  only  appeal  to  the 
people  at  our  disposal  is  by  the  costly 
and  inconvenient  method  of  a  General 
Election.  Our  Second  Chamber  has,  as 
we  know,  no  wish  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  people;  all  that  it  desires  to 
do  is  to  ensure  that  the  true,  well-con- 
sidered will  of  the  people  shall  prevail. 
At  present  it  has  to  rely  upon  its  com- 
mon sense  and  powers  of  observation 
to  decide  whether  any  particular  meas- 
ure has  or  has  not  that  sanction  behind 
it,  with  the  verdict  of  a  General  Elec- 
tion to  decide  the  question  in  the  last 
resort  If  for  this  condition  of  things 
statutory  limits  are  to  be  placed  upon 
the  Second  Chamber,  they  must  be  ac- 
companied by  some  device  for  voicing 
the  will  of  the  constituencies.  If  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  can  invent 
such  a  device  he  will,  I  am  sure,  meet 
with  universal  support,  but  without  it 
''mending"  the  House  of  Lords  will  be 
synonymous  with  "ending"  it;  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber  would  become  a  mere 
farce,  and  the  country  would  be  under 
the  despotism  of  possibly  a  very  small 
and  possibly  a  very  transient  majority 
in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 
A  partial  solution  might  be  found  if 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
could  release  themselves  from  party 
obligations  and  would  Judge  Bills 
brought  before  them  purely  on  their 
merits  and  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  party  considerations.  That  is, 
I  fear,  a  counsel  of  perfection,  for 
rule  by  party  is  firmly  engrafted  upon 
the  national  character  and  our  system 
of  government  Nevertheless  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  House 
of  Lords  should  evince  a  more  detached 
and    more    independent    attitude    and 
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spirit,  for  un(iuestioiinl»ly  it  lias  bi»en 
seriously  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  the 
I>eople  by  the  alleged  interference  of 
the  late  Prime  Minister  in  <llctat- 
ing  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Education  Bill. 
The  British  canon  of  fair  play  shrinks 
from  the  conception  of  an  ex-.Prime 
Minister,  with  a  vast  majority  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pur- 
suing his  policy  by  appeal  to  party 
allegiance  in  "another  place."  A 
shrewd  suspicion  is  abroad  that  if  the 
Lords  had  acted  on  their  own  Judgment 
they  would  have  insisted  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill, 
and  would  not  have  utterly  refused  a 
compromise  on  the  Education  Bill. 
What  the  country  desires  to  see  in  the 
revising  House  is  not  a  tactical  dex- 
terity, but  a  Judgment  unbiassed  by 
party  considerations  on  the  merits  of 
the  measures  submitted  to  it. 

The  character  of  the  personnel  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  already  been  al- 
luded to,  and  it  only  remains  to  con- 
sider the  estimate  they  have  formed  of 
their  functions  and  duties.  That  they 
have  arrived  at  a  sound  conception  of 
the  duties  of  a  revising  Chamber,  and 
thoroughly  understand  their  powers 
and  the  limitations  upon  them,  must,  I 
think,  be  conceded.  The  lines  laid 
down  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  that 
House  have  been  frankly  accepted. 
They  have  been  formulated  on  many 
occasions,  and  by  no  one  better  than 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  at  Perth,  when  he  said: 

What  the  House  of  I-^ords  claimed 
was  not  the  right  to  obstruct;  it  did 
claim,  and  it  meant  to  exercise,  the 
right  of  revising  measures  that  came 
up  to  them  from  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  And  let  him  say  that 
process  of  revision  was  doubly  neces- 
sary in  these  days,  when,  owing  to  the 
operations  of  the  closure,  a  great  many 
Bills  came  up  to  them  which  had  never 


been  discussed  at  all,  or  of  which,  let 
them  say,  three-quarters  of  the  clauses 
had  never  been  debated  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  claimed  that  right 
of  revision,  and  tiiey  also  claimed  the 
right,  to  be  exercised  only  in  extraordl- 
nar7  cases,  of  asking  the  country  to 
Judge  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament as  it  judged  between  them  at 
the  time  of  the  rejection  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  when,  they  would  remember, 
It  pronounced  an  overwhelming  ver- 
dict In  favor  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  its 
origin,  or  of  the  qualification  of  Its 
members.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  its 
conception  of  Its  duties  as  a  Second 
Chamber  is  sound;  and  experience 
proves  It.  Time  and  again  the  House 
of  Lords  has  Imposed  its  temporary 
veto  upon  legislation  and  the  country 
has  subsequently  endorsed  the  action 
of  the  peers,  and,  once  at  least,  in  1857, 
when  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Liberal 
Government  went  to  war  with  China, 
and  Cobden  carried  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  Government  In  the  Lower 
House,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  support- 
ing the  Government  against  its  own 
followers,  showed  that  it  accurately  In- 
terpreted the  settled  opinion  of  the 
electorate. 

What  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  per- 
fectly Impartial  person  postulating  a 
Second  Chamber  as  necessary  in  a 
democratic  system  of  Government  and 
having  under  review  the  Second  Cham- 
ber as  it  exists  with  us?  I  think  he 
would  be  bound  to  admit  that  our  Sec- 
ond Chamber  forms  a  sound  and  ac- 
curate estimate  of  its  duties,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  Its  members  are 
by  education  and  experience  well  qual- 
ified to  fulfil  those  duties.  I  think  he 
would  go  further  and  add  that  it  is  im- 
probable that  a  more  competent  body 
could  be  brought  together  by  any  sys- 
tem of  election  or  nomination,  however 
theoretically  superior  such  methods  of 
forming  a   Second   Chamber  may  be. 
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That  I  believe  to  be  the  fact;  but  in 
spite  of  that  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  reform.  The 
real  force  of  so-called  "popular*'  opin- 
ion, the  volume  of  which  is  not,  1 
think,  very  large,  is  against  any  Second 
Chamber  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
real  desire  is  to  end  the  Second  Cham- 
ber, or,  failing  that,  to  reduce  it  to  a 
condition  of  paralyzed  impotence  that 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  Second  Chamber  is  recog- 
nized in  all  democratic  communities. 
In  none  of  them-  is  the  necessity  so  ur- 
gent as  with  us.  Other  nations  are 
confronted  with  social  and  economic 
problems  similar  to  those  with  which 
we  have  to  deal;  but,  in  other  respects, 
our  position  is  singular.  With  a  vast 
Indian  Empire  to  administer,  with  long 
and  exposed  frontiers  in  the  East  and 
West,  with  great  and  numerous  domin- 
ions and  possessions  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  whose  interests  are  cotermi- 
nous with  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
sometimes  conflicting  with  the  Interests 
of  other  nations,  our  position  is  one  of 
extreme  sensitiveness.  No  other  na- 
tion is  exposed  to  such  continual  dan- 
ger. Our  legislative  and  administra- 
tive machinery  has  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  a  character  more  varied  and 
more  Intricate  than  those  which  are 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  any  other 
people.  Any  breakdown  in  our  ma- 
chinery would  produce  consequences  in- 
finitely more  serious  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  community.  With  us  the 
presence  of  an  efficient  goternor  to 
prevent  the  engine  racing,  of  a  fly- 
wheel to  ensure  steadiness  and  conti- 
nuity of  impulse,  is  more  essential  than 
to  auy  other  nation  or  Empire.  Move- 
ment under  a  single  Chamber— under 
the  House  of  Commons— would  be  by 
bounds  and  rebounds,  action  and  re- 
action; in  short,  by  jerks.  That 
would  be  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance were  the  effect  produced  con- 
fined to  our  own  immediate  domestic 


concerns;  but  with  a  world-wide  Em- 
pire and  all  the  Intricaciee  and  com- 
plexities attaching  to  it  involved,  it  is 
essential  to  our  existence  that  the  va- 
ried and  violent  modes  of  motion  of  the 
First  Chamber  should  be  reduced  to 
one  line  of  consistent  progress.  A 
Second  Chamber  Is  necessary  to  our 
existence.  In  view  of  that  fact,  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  outcry  against  the 
House  of  Lords  really  originates  in  a 
desire  to  reduce  it  or  any  other  Second 
Chamber  to  impotence  or  to  abolish  it 
altogether,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  House  of  Lords  should  take  steps 
to  strengthen  its  position. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  at  present 
laboring  under  difficulties  from  which 
time  will  bring  relief.  When  the 
cleavage  of  political  thought  is  clear, 
and  social  or  economic  opinions  have 
crystallized  into  concrete  political 
shape,  a  i-evislng  Chamber  can  form  a 
pretty  correct  estimate  of  public  feel- 
ing from  the  constitution  of  the  popu- 
larly elected  House.  It  can  rely  upon 
It  that  certain  lasting  definite  sub- 
stantial views  dominated  an  election. 
Such  Is  not  the  case  now.  Party  poli- 
tics are  In  a  state  of  solution.  Ele- 
ments are  seeking  the  complements 
necessary  for  combination.  No  great 
distinct  Issues  ai^  at  stake.  No  human 
being  could  define  the  political  creed  of 
the  party  in  power;  and  the  party  In 
opposition  are  concerned  mainly  In  In- 
venting and  Imposing  articles  of  faltli 
ui)on  the  party  in  power  which  that 
party  repudiate  and  deny.  This 
"sloppy"  condition  of  politics  will  pass 
away,  party  lines  will  harden  up  again 
under  new  conditions,  but  in  the  mean- 
time existing  circumstances  impose  un- 
usual difficulties  on  the  Second  Cham- 
ber and  make  it  specially  incumbent 
on  It  to  divest  itself  of  elements  of 
weakness  and  acquire  elements  of 
strength. 

The  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  is  to  be  foun  I 
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in  the  fact  that  It  contains,  as  any  bod}- 
of  such  numerical  proportions  must 
contain,  certain  "undesirables,"  and 
that  other  members,  though  perfectly 
desirable  in  all  other  respects,  do  not 
take  any  active  interest  in  political  or 
public  ailairs;  yet  both  undesirables 
and  absentees  can  vote,  and  by  their 
votes  might  decide  some  question  of  the 
greatest  importance.  This  defect, 
though  probably  more  apparent  than 
real,  should  be  abated.  It  would 
relieve  the  House  of  a  source  of 
weakness  and  the  House  would  un- 
doubtedly derive  an  element  of 
strength  in  an  extended  creation  of 
life  peerages,  in  larger  representation 
of  the  King's  dominions  beyond  the 
seas,  and  in  the  introduction  of  repre- 
sentatives of  religious  bodies  other 
than  the  Established  Church. 

But  into  proposals  for  reform  I  do 
not  desire  to  enter  here.  My  views 
are  embodied  in  a  Bill  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1888:  and  liord 
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Newton  has,  1  am  happy  to  see, 
pressed  his  intention  of  introducing  a 
Bill  this  session.  The  pity  is  that  the 
matter  was  not  officially  taken  in  hand 
during  the  long  continuance  in.  power 
of  the  Unionist  party. 

Such  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  unlikely  to  find 
itself  suffering  under  the  same  griev- 
ance against  which  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
mons  so  clamorously  protests,  but  ag- 
gravated to  this  extent  that  the  latter 
body  has  access  to  a  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  former  has  not  Nothing  can 
be  done  save  by  consent  of  both 
Houses.  Mending  the  House  of  Lords 
implies  of  necessity  strengthening  it. 
The  object  of  its  Radical  critics  is  to 
weaken  or  abolish  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  probable  that,  if 
the  House  of  Lords  passes  a  wise  and 
moderate  measure  of  reform,  the 
House  of  Commons  will  throw  out  the 
Bill. 

Dunraven. 


FRANCIS  BACON  AT  THE  BAR  OF  HISTORY. 


The  more  careful  study  of  history  in 
recent  years  has  caused  a  mitigation  of 
the  verdicts  passed  on  many  of  our 
greatest  men.  Pope,  expressing  the 
conventional  view  of  his  contempora- 
ries, denounced  Bacon  as  the  meanest 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  same  breath 
condemned  Cromwell  to  everlasting 
infamy.  Those  who  condemn  the  pub- 
lic acts  of  Cromwell  will  admit  that 
his  reputiition  stands  to-day  on  a  verj' 
different  level  from  that  to  which  it 
was  relegated  by  Pope.  In  the  case  of 
Bacon  the  result  is  more  doubtful. 
Basil  Montagu's  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
him  was  smothered  as  soon  as  it  was 
lx)rn  by  Macaulay's  review.  But  a 
lew  years  later  Bacon  found  a  new  ad- 
vocate in  the  most  conscientious,  most 
indefatigable,  most  capable  of  biogra- 


phers. Nearly  a  generation  has 
passed  away  since  Mr.  Spedding*s 
great  work  appeared.  It  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  by  scholars  in  eyery 
quarter,  and  for  the  tirst  time  the  case 
for  Bacon  received  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial hearing.  Nobody  doubts  that  we 
have  heard  the  last  word  for  the  de- 
fence, and  after  this  interval  of  time 
it  may  be  interesting  to  look  round  and 
inquire  to  what  extent  Mr.  Spedding*s 
conclusions  are  likeij-  to  be  perma- 
nently adopted. 

"I  believed  myself  born  for  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind.**  In  these  words  we 
have  the  keynote  to  Bacon's  life. 
From  a  very  early  age  the  sense  of  a 
mission  for  which  he  was  specially  or- 
dained, which  he  alone  could  fnlflll  had 
1>eeu   growing   up    in   his    mind.      He 
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tells  bow,  when  only  fifteen,  he  wrote 
a  scientific  treatise  which,  *'with  great 
confidence  and  a  magnificent  title,"  he 
uanied  **The  Greatest  Birth  of  Time." 
The  character  of  his  mission  he  defines 
in  the  preface  to  his  "Interpretation 
of  Nature,"  written  in  1G03: 

When  1  searched  1  found  no  work  so 
meritorious  as  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  and  Inventions 
that  tend  to  civilize  the  life  of  man.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  if  any  man  could  succeed- 
not  in  merely  bringing  to  light  one 
particular  invention,  however  useful— 
but  In  kindling  in  nature  a  luminary 
which  would,  at  its  first  rising,  shed 
some  light  on  the  present  limits  and 
bonlers  of  human  discoveries,  and 
which  afterwards,  as  It  rose  still 
higher,  would  reveal  and  bring  into 
clear  view  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
darkness— it  seemed  to  me  that  such  a 
discoverer  would  deserve  to  be  called 
the  true  Extender  of  the  Kingdom  of 
man  over  the  Universe. 

After  reviewing  his  qualifications  for 
such  a  task,  he  adds,  with  an  almost 
sublime  self-sufficiency,  "For  all  these 
reasons  I  considered  that  my  nature 
and  disposition  had.  as  It  were,  n 
kind  of  kinship  and  connection  with 
trnth."  *  Such  were  Bacon's  real  alms; 
such  to  the  end  they  remained.  A 
year  before  his  death  he  can  still  say, 
•  rhe  ardor  and  constancy  of  my  mind 
...  in  this  pursuit  has  not  grown  old 
nor  rooled."  Looking  back  on  a  long 
life  spent  In  quite  different  occupations, 
it  seems  to  him  that  he  has  been 
••borne  by  some  destiny  against  the  in- 
<-llnation  of  my  genius." 

Kaccm,  then,  begins  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  designed  for  a  life  of 
<ontemplatlon  and  research.  Wealth 
and  honors  do  not  attract  him.  He 
is  shy  and  brusque  in  manner;  like 
others  who  are  "of  nature  bashful,"  he 
is  "mistaken  for  proud."  He  Is  not  apt 
ti»  rtatter;  his  friend  Essex  makes  ex- 

*  Spedding'8  "  Edition  of  Bacon's  Works," 
iii.  519. 


cuses  for  his  "natural  freedom  and 
plainness  of  speech,"  and  he  has  to 
cure  himself  of  a  habit  of  ''speaking 
with  panting,  and  labor  of  breath  and 
voice."  He  writes  to  his  uncle  Burgh- 
ley  that  he  has  "as  vast  contemplative 
ends  as  he  has  moderate  civil  ends." 

It  is  easy  to  censure  Bacon  for  for- 
saking his  true  destiny,  but  in  the  first 
instance  he  was  forced  by  poverty  to 
seek  some  kind  of  employment.  While 
drudging  at  the  Bar  he  had  no  leisure 
for  philosophy,  and  he  was  continually 
harassed  by  petty  pecuniary  worries. 
He  therefore  applied  to  Burghley  to 
help  hlni  to  obtain  some  modest  posi- 
tion about  the  Court.  For  some  rea- 
son, neither  Burghley  nor  the  Queen 
was  willing  to  promote  him.  Bacon 
believed  that  Burghley  deliberately 
kept  him  back  for  fear  that  his  inter- 
ests might  clash  with  those  of  Robert 
Cecil.'  Why  the  Queen  disliked  or  dis- 
trusted him  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  Is  certain  that  all  his 
appeals  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1579,  failed  to  bring  him  the  moder- 
ate assistance  he  needed. 

Nine  years  later,'  In  an  unlucky  hour, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Essex. 
Essex,  then  not  quite  twentj'-one,  was 
at  the  beginning  of  his  meteorlike  ca- 
reer. His  rise  had  been  so  sudden  and 
so  brilliant  that  it  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  must  carry  everything 
before  him.  He  attached  himself  to 
Bacon  with  a  romantic  ardor  unparal- 
leled in  the  whole  history  of  literary 
patronage;  to  <iuote  Mr.  Spedding,  "a 
good  opinion  more  confident,  an  Inter- 
est more  earnest  and  unmistakably  sin- 
cere," than  Essex  expresses  in  his  let- 
ters,  "could  not   be  conveyed   In   £2ng- 

>  In  his  letter  to  Burghley  (January  1602)  he 
sAys  :  **  If  .  .  .  I  do  seek  or  affect  any  place 
whereonto  any  that  Is  nearer  ante  yonr  lord- 
ship shall  be  cononrrent,  say  then  that  I  am 
a  most  dishonest  man." 

*  We  find  Bssex  pleading  Bacon's  claims  as 
early  as  1688.  Ste  Dr.  Abbott's  •'  Introduction 
to  Bacon's  Essays,"  p.  10. 
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lish."  The  injustice  with  which  Bacou 
was  treated  roused  his  keenest  sympa- 
thy, and  he  engaged  to  **8pend  his  ut- 
termost credit,  friendship  and  authority 
against  whomsoever'*  to  secure  Ba- 
con's preferment.  Nobody— not  Mr. 
Spedding,  certainly  not  Bacon  him- 
self—has ever  denied  that  he  kept  his 
word.  To  Bacon,  depressed  by  nine 
years'  unsuccessful  supplication,  this 
unexpected  support  must  have  given 
new  life,  and  not  the  least  of  his  obli- 
gations to  Essex  lay  in  this,  that  he 
believed  in  him  when,  among  persons 
of  influence  at  any  rate,  no  one  else  did. 
It  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fresh  hopes 
thus  excited  that  Bacon's  **clvil  ends" 
gradually  became  less  moderate.  With 
the  support  of  his  powerful  and  enthu- 
siastic patron,  the  highest  offices  in  the 
8tate  might  not  be  beyond  his  reach. 
Power  to  Bacon  would  mean  power  to 
do  goo<l;  no  one  saw,  as  he  thought  he 
saw,  the  real  needs  and  dangers  of  the 
country.  And  Science  would  share  in 
his  advancement.  It  was  Impossible 
for  a  private  individual  to  work  out 
schomes  so  vast  as  his;  and  he  reflects 
that  "good  thoughts,  though  God  accef^t 
them,  yet  towards  men  are  little  bet- 
ter than  good  dreams,  except  they  be 
l»ut  in  act,  and  that  cannot  be  without 
power  and   place."  * 

In  1594  the  Attorney-Generalship  be- 
came vacant,  and  Essex  undertook  to 
sccui-e  it  for  Bacon.  The  attempt  was 
most  unfair  to  the  Solicitor-General, 
Coke,  who  had  clearly  a  prior  claim; 
but  minor  points  like  this  Essex,  in  his 
headlong  zeal,  would  not  stop  to  con- 
sider. He  was  opposed  by  Burghley, 
who  represented  that  Bacon  was  too 
iuexi>erienced  for  the  post.  The  Queen 
chose  to  be  guided  l)y  Burghley;  Coke 
was  appointed,  and  became  thence- 
forth Bacon's  bitter  enemy. 

Essex  then  tried  to  get  Bacon  ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General.  He  showed 
in   Bacon's  interests  a  degree  of  con- 

*  Essay,  **  Of  Great  Place." 


stancy  hardly  to  be  expected  of  hi« 
impulsive  nature.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  he  urged  Bacon's  claims,  in  season 
—and,  more  often,  out  of  season— till 
the  Queen  and  the  whole  Court  were 
weary  of  Bacon's  very  name.  Mr. 
Spedding  conjectures  that  Essex's  In- 
judicious vehemence  spoiled  Bacon's 
chance;  but  Burghley  told  Bacon  that 
the  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  offence 
which  the  Queen  had  taken  at  a  speech 
he  had  made  in  Parliament  It  is  to 
Bacon's  credit  that,  believing  himself 
to  be  in  the  right  in  the  matter  of  this 
speech,  he  neither  apologized  for  nor 
retracted  it.  At  last  the  Queen  de- 
cided against  Bacon,  and  in  that  hour 
of  cruel  discouragement  he  half  re- 
solved to  give  up  public  life  and  return 
to  philosophy.  Essex  was  almost 
equally  upset  He  generously  took 
upon  himself  the  whole  blame  of  the 
failure;  "you  fare  ill,"  he  said,  ''be- 
cause you  have  chosen  me  for  your 
mean  and  dependence,"  and  he  pre- 
sented Bacon  with  **a  piece  of  land" 
worth  in  our  money  about  £6000. 
When  telling  the  story  in  after  years,- 
Bacon  paused  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
grace  with  which  Essex  bestowed  his 
gift:  "such  kind  and  noble  circum- 
stances as  the  manner  was  worth  as 
much  as  the  matter." 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  Bacon's 
obligations  to  Essex,  Mr.  Spedding  re- 
minds us  that  "during  the  last  flve  or 
six  years  Bacon  and  his  brother*  had 
been  performing  for  Essex  a  kind  of 
service  for  which  £1000  a  year  would 
not  nowadays  be  thought  very  high 
pay,  and  for  which  he  had  as  yet  re- 
ceived In  money  or  money's  worth 
nothing  whatever.  Such  services  were 
in  those  days  paid  by  great  men,  not 

•'••sir  Francis  Bacon,  his  apology  in  cer- 
tain imputations  concerning  the  late  Earl  of 
Essex." 

«  Anthony  Bacon,  who  was  Essex's  private 
secretary.  He  was  invalaable  to  Essex  in  the 
way  of  supplying  him  with  foreign  intelli- 
gence. 
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in    salaries,    but    in    patronage.    .    .    . 
Bacon    lost   the    Solicltorsbip   because 
Essex   urged   bis  claims   so   inteniper- 
ately.    In  such  a  case  wbat  more  natu- 
ral tban  to  feel  tbat  be  owed  bim  some- 
thing?*' '    That  Essex  may  have  spoilt 
Bacon's     chance     is     quite     arguable, 
though  Burghley,  who  was  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  know,  took  a  different  view. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sert that  any  patron  but  Essex  would 
have    thought    Bacon's    services    more 
than    repaid    by    his   unparalleled    ex- 
ertions on  his  behalf.      Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
finds  Essex  *'qulxotlc"  in  giving  Bacon 
anything."    In  fact   the  interest  EJssex 
had  shown,  the  affectionate  enthusiasm, 
the    **manner   worth   as   much   as  the 
matter,"  were  such  as  cannot  be  valued 
in  money  or  services.    Macau  lay  says 
finely  of  Essex  that  ''unlike  the  vul- 
gar  herd   of   benefactors,   he    desired 
to    inspire    not    gratitude,    but    affec- 
tion." 

Bacon  asserted  that  when  he  accepted 
Essex's  gift  he  stipulated  that  'it  must 
be  with  the  ancient  savings"— that  is, 
of  duty  to  the  Queen  and  country  ;•  and 
in  a  letter  to  Essex  of  this  period  he 
makes  the  carious  reservation,  "I 
reckon  myself  to  be  a  common  .  .  .  and 
so  much  as  is  lawful  to  be  enclosed  of 
a  common,  so  much  your  Ix)rdship 
shall  be  sure  to  have."  The  sentiment 
is  in  every  way  appropriate  to  one  who, 
bom  for  mankind,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  narrow  his  mind  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  vulgar  partisan;  but  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  Bacon  meant  thus 
to  release  himself  from  the  ordinary 
obligations  which  every  honest  man 
owes  to  those  who  have  befriended 
him. 

Not  many  years  later  Bacon  found 
himself  called  upon  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  Essex  with  those  of  the 
Queen  and  country,  and  also  of  man- 

'  '*  Eyenings  with  a  Reylewer,"  i.  IOC 

*  **  Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury ♦♦  (p.  221) . 
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kind,  in  so  far  as  they  were  t>ound  up 
with  his  own  prospects.    When  E^sex 
returned  from  Ireland  Bacon  honestly 
did  what  he  could  to  bring  about  his 
restoration  to  favor.    The  Queen  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing Bacon  at  this  time,  though  she  still 
failed  to  promote  him;  and  it  is  clear 
tliat  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1600  Bacon  was  faittifully  devoted  to 
his   patron's    interests.       When   Essex 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  mis- 
management in   Ireland,  Bacon  wrote 
offering  to  appear  as  one  of  the  prose- 
cuting  counsel;   but  he   explains  that 
he  did  so  with  a  view  to  serving  Rs- 
sex  more  effectually  afterwards.    Then 
Essex  passed  into  open  treason,  after 
which  no  one  could  have  blamed  Bacon 
for  holding  aloof.      Unfortunately,  he 
did  not  hold  aloof.      When  Eaaex  was 
put  on  trial  for  his  life  Bacon   again 
appeared  against  him.      In  the  *'Apol- 
ogy"   Bacon  protests  that  he  did  not 
on  this  occasion  offer  his  services;  the 
work  *'was  merely  laid  upon  me  with 
the  rest  of  my  fellows."      The  fact  is 
that  he  was,  occasionally  and  irregn^ 
larly,    employed    as    counsel    for    the 
crown;  he  was  not  one  of  the  ordinary 
counsel,  and  was  not  always  called  to 
appear  at  State  trials.      Unless  it  caU 
be  shown  not  only  that  Essex's  con- 
viction was  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the   State,    but    that   without   Bacon's 
help  there  was  no  reasonable  chance 
of  securing  it,  it  seems  obvious  that 
common     good     feeling    should     have 
prompted  bim  to  stay  away;  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  cold-blooded  than  the 
manner   in   which   he   turned  and  ad- 
dressed his  attack  to  Essex  personally. 
Professor    Gardiner,    while    admitting 
that   Bacon's   conduct   indicated   ''pov- 
erty of  moral  feeling,"  points  out  that 
"our  sentiment   of   the   precedence  of 
personal    over   political    ties    is    based 
upon  our   increased   sense  of  political 
security,  and  is  hardly  ai^pllcable"  to  a 
period  when  "a  governmeut  without  an 
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;\rined  force  was  liable  to  be  over- 
turned by  a  man  who,  like  Kssex,  was 
the  darling  of  the  military  class." " 
Mr.  Speddiug  justifies  Bacon  on  the 
plea  that  public  duty  must  supersede 
all  others;  among  later  writers  there  is 
much  divergence  of  opinion.'* 

Nothing  Is  more  certain  than  that  Ba- 
ton believed  himself  to  have  acted 
rightly.  '*There  is  nothing  in  my  life- 
time," he  wrote  afterwards,  "which 
eomes  to  my  mind  with  more  clearness 
and  less  check  of  conscience."  To 
understand  his  point  of  view  it  would 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  be  transported 
to  the  sixteenth  century;  yet  he  admits 
that  even  in  his  own  day  his  conduct 
was  widely  censured  '*in  common 
speech."  '=  After  the  execution  of  Es- 
sex, Bacon  was  employed  to  draw  ui) 
the  official  "Declaration"  of  his  '•trea- 
sons attempted  and  committed."  For 
this,  and  his  services  at  the  trial,  hi* 
received  a  grant  of  £1200;  "the  Queen 
hath  done  somewhat  for  me,"  he  wrote, 
*but  not  in  the  proportion  1  had  hoped." 
One  wishes  that  he  had  refused  it. 
Brutus  might  think  it  his  duty  ta  stab 

»"♦♦  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  ;  art 
Baoon. 

<^  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  considers  that  Bacon  '*sac- 
rifloed  all  ordinary  considerations  of  honor 
in  his  treatment  of  Essex."  ("  Great  English- 
men/' p.  223.)  Dean  Charch  takes  the  same 
riew  ("  English  Men  of  Letters:  Bacon").  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith  says:  *' Bacon's  impeachment 
ef  his  friend  and  benefactor  is  a  repulsive 
relic  of  the  servility  which,  in  the  Court  of 
Henrj  VIII.,  laid  nature  and  friendship,  as 
well  as  truth  and  Justice,  at  the  despot's  feet." 
(« The  United  Kingdom,"  i.  402.)  Dr.  Abbott 
negards  it  as  "a  sin,  but  not  a  sin  of  weak- 
ness, or  pusillanimity,  or  inconsistency,"  and 
as  shawing  '*  how  morally  dangerous  it  is  to 
be  so  imbued  and  penetrated  with  the  notion 
that  one  is  bopn  for  the  service  of  mankind  as 
to  be  rendered  absolutely  blind  to  all  the 
claims  of  commonplace  morality."  ('*  Intro- 
duction to  Bacon's  Essays,"  p.  46.)  Professor 
Fowler  (** English  Philosophers")  and  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright  ("Introduction  to  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning")  follow  Mr.  Speddlng. 
Professor  Nichol  considers  that  Essex's  guilt 
was  of  a  kind  "from  the  consequences  of 
which  past  favors  could  not  release  him." 
("Philosophical  Classics :  Bacon,"  1.  67.) 
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Ccesar,  but  would  have  scorned  to  take 
a  pecuniarj^  recompense. 

This  grant  was  the  only  reward  Ba- 
con received.  He  had  not  advanced  a 
fraction  in  the  confidence  of  the  Queen 
or  Cecil.''  But  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  men^s 
eyes  were  turning  towards  her  suc- 
cessor. On  the  accession  of  James, 
Bacon  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure 
a  good  reception;  he  therefore  strove 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  every  one 
who  seemed  likely  to  have  any  influ- 
ence. He  desires  Cecil's  agent  to  "let 
him  know  that  he  is  the  person  in  the 
State  that  I  love  most."  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  thought  to  be 
coming  to  the  front,  and  Bacon  dis- 
covers, what  apparently  no  one  had 
suspected,  that  there  had  *'long  lain  in 
his  mind  a  seed  of  affection  and  zeal 
towards  his  lordship."  He  even  impor- 
tunes the  friends  of  Essex;  he  assures 
Southampton,  newly  released  from  the 
Tower,  *'I  can  now  safely  be  to  your 
Lordship  what  1  truly  was  before"; 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  he  dedi- 
cates his  ''Apology,"  excusing  and  ex- 
plaining his  conduct  to  Essex.  To 
modern  ideas  all  this  is  undignified;  it 
would  hardly  appear  so  to  Bacon's  con- 
temporaries. In  those  days,  when 
everything  went  by  influence,  men  ha- 
bitually addressed  one  another  in  the 
language  of  exorbitant  adulation.  In 
his  letters,  in  his  essays,  in  his  private 
notes.  Bacon  frankly  avows  his  be- 
lief that  the  way  to  greatness  lay 
through  the  favor  of  great  men.  Not 
being  naturally  a  courtier,  he  set  him- 
self with  the  utmost  deliberation  to 
study  and  profit  by  their  weaknesses. 
Of  this  "morigeration,"  as  Bacon  calls 
it,  Mr.  Spedding  says,"  **I  do  not  myself 
recommend  it  for  imitation,  and  if  It 
be  true  that  no  man  can  be  known  to 
do  such  a  thing  in  these  days  without 

^^  Robert  Cecil  succeeded  his  father  as  chief 
minister  in  1606. 
'« "  Letters  and  Life,"  iv.  34. 
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forfeiting  his  reputation  for  veracity,  1 
am  glad  to  hear  it."  That  worldly  men 
Lave  at  all  times  done  such  things  is 
true  enough.  From  Bacon  perhaps 
something  better  might  have  been  ex- 
pec-ted. 

Who  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man 

there  be? 
A\'ho  would  not  weei)  if  Atticus  were 

he? 

Yet  one  c-an  understand  how  keenly 
Haeon  must  have  longed  for  power  at 
this  moment.      A  new  era  was  opening; 
a    king   had   succeeded    who   was   cer- 
tainly a  scholar,  and  might  be  a  lover 
of  science.    Clouds   were  gathering  on 
the   political  horizon,    and  every   Eng- 
lishman  who   loved  his   country   must 
have  wished  to  do  something  to  avert 
the  threatened  storm.      In  the  interests 
of  science,  and  in  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land.   Bacon   could   not   but   wish    for 
power;    while  he   was    too    shrewd  to 
•'expect  to  command  the  end,  and  not 
to   endure   the  mean.*'       With  patient 
care    he    trimmed    his    sail    to    every 
breeze   of   fortune.      Northumberland's 
star  sank   as  rapidly  as   it  had  risen, 
and    Bacon's    "seetl    of    affection    and 
zeal"  withered  away.    The  direction  of 
State    affairs    was    still    In    the    hands 
of  Cecil  (now   Earl  of  Salisbury),  and 
to  him  Bacon  "applied  himself  with  a 
constancy    which    nothing   could    wear 
out.       It    was  iu   vain  that  Bacon  as- 
sured him  that   he  counted  all  things 
but  loss  "in  comparison  of  having  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  being  a  near 
and  well-accepted  kinsman  to  so  worthy 
a    counsellor,    governor,    and    patriot." 
and  that  "if  1  knew  In  what  course  of 
life   to   tlo   you   best    service.    I   could 
take  it,  and  make  my  thoughts,  which 
now  tly  to  many  pieces,  be  reduced  to 
that  centre."    In  vain  does  he  study  to 
•correspond   with  Sallsburj*  In  a  habit 
of  natural  but  no  ways  perilous  bold- 
ness." and  **at  Council  Table  chiefly  to 
iiialxe  good  my  Lord  of  Sallsbuo'^s  mo- 


tions and  speeches."  Nothing  could  re- 
move the  rooted  distrust,  due  probably 
to  jealousy,  with  which  Salisbury  re- 
garded him;  so  long  as  Salisbury  lived 
Bacon  remained,  in  his  own  words,  "as 
a  hawk  tied  to  another's  fist."  On 
Salisbury's  death,  In  101'2,  all  his  pent- 
up  bitterness  burst  forth.  Salisbury  is 
hardly  burled  when  Bacon  writes  to  the 
King,  censuring  his  policy— 'these 
i-ourses  and  others  the  like  are  gone, 
I  hope,  with  the  deviser  of  them"— and 
he  can  hardly  refrain  from  openly  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  goodness  of 
Heaven  as  showu  In  "the  taking  away 
of  that  man." 

It  Is  evident  that   Bacon  had  never 
really   approved  of   Salisbury's  pulley. 
Nothing  could  be  less  to  his  mind  than 
Salisbury's  way  of  haggling  and   bar- 
gaining  with    the   Commons.    All    Ba- 
con's i)olitical  views  were  on  a  grand 
scale.    There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity   of   his    monarchical    principles. 
To  him,  as  to  other  statesmen  of  his 
time,  it  seemed  better  to  strengthen  the 
royal  prerogative   than  to  entrust  the 
government    of    the    country    to    the 
House   of   Commons   as   it   was    then. 
His  ideal  was  that  of  a  wise  king  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  matters  of  reform,  while 
a   grateful  parliament   willingly    voted 
supplies.    Bacon  was  a  lover  of  parlia- 
ments, though  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
them  encroaching  on  the  authority  of 
the  King;  and  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed to  mediate  in  disputes  between 
the  King  and  the  Houses.      Religious 
differences  he  would  have  removed  by 
a  more  comprehensive  ecclesiastical  pol- 
icy, while  by  a  warlike  foreign  policy 
he  would  have  diverted  the  Commons 
from  the  contemplation  of  their  **griev- 
ances."      Bacon  was  full  of  plans  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  countrj-;  for 
the  pacllicatlon  of  Ireland;  for  the  civil- 
izing of  "the  wilds  of   Scotland";   for 
English  supremacy  abroad,  as  the  cen- 
tre of  a  vast  Protestant  coalition.    Pro- 
fessor  Uardlner  says,   that   "If  James 
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had  been  other  than  he  was,  the  iianio 
of  Bacon  would  have  come  down  to 
us  as  great  in  politics  as  it  is  in  sci- 
ence." "  But  Bacon  was  never  to  have 
a  free  hand  to  work  out  his  ideals. 
James  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Salis- 
bury only  to  submit  to  that  of  a 
favorite;  and  Bacon  must  either  give 
up  the  pursuit  of  power,  or  follow  it 
by  humoring  the  caprice  and  vanity  of 
Villiers.  At  first,  with  characteristic 
optimism,  he  hopes  great  things  of  Vil- 
liers. He  gives  him  excellent  advice, 
reminding  him  that  "It  Is  the  life  of  an 
ox  or  beast  to  eat  and  never  to  exer- 
cise; but  men  are  bom  (and  espec'lally 
Christian  men)  not  to  cram  In  their  for- 
tunes, but  to  exercise  their  virtues." 
\  llllers  soon  tired  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
hortation. If  he  ever  liked  It;  the  King 
remonstrated  with  Bacon  on  the  * 'pa- 
rental tone"  which  he  had  presumed  to 
adopt  towards  the  favorite.  Flattery 
was  what  Villiers  wanted,  and  flattery 
—••laid  on  with  a  trower*— is  what  Ba- 
con henceforth  gives  him.  It  was  now 
certain  that  Bacon  would  never  have 
any  i*eal  power  In  the  State.  Promo- 
tion came  to  him,  with  honors  and 
rank,  but  never  the  power  to  do  good, 
either  to  science  or  the  countrj*. 
James  turned  from  the  Noimm  Organwtt 
with  a  sneer;  and  one  by  one  Bacon's 
political  schemes  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  had  wished  to  see  reform  going 
hand  In  hand  with  the  prerogative;  all 
he  In  effect  accomplished  was  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  an  oppressive 
government 

It  would  doubtless  have  been  better 
If  Bacon,  when  he  saw  his  advice  neg- 
lected, had  done  as  other  men  have 
done  in  such  a  case— thrown  up  office, 
and  refused  to  associate  himself  with 
measures  of  which  he  disapproved. 
But  it  Is  to  be  remembered  that  Bacon 
was  by  conviction  a  ''peremptory  royal- 
ist"; though  not  In  sympathy  with  the 

iA«  History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.,"  i.  181. 


policy  of  the  government,  he  may  yet 
have  believed  that  the  government  of 
a  despotic  king  was  to  be  preferretl 
to  that  of  an  untried  and  half-organ- 
ized House  of  Commons.  When  he 
strove  to  strengthen  the  prerogative 
against  Coke  and  the  lawyers,  his  ac- 
tion Is  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere 
"servility";  he  took  what  he  honestly 
believed  to  be  the  better  side. 

Too   much    has    been    made   of    Ba- 
con's action  at  the  trial  of  Peacham,  a 
half-mad  clergyman,  in  whose  study  an 
unpublished   sermon  was   found,    con- 
taining disloyal  reflections  on  the  King 
and   government.      Peacham   was   or- 
dered to  be  tortured.    Bacon  did  not 
(so  far  as  we  know)  advise  the  torture 
In    this    case,    though    he   seems,    like 
many  good  and  wise  men  of  the  period, 
to  have  regarded  torture  as  a  regretta- 
ble necessity.      The  torture  producing 
no  result,  it  was  determined  to  consult 
the    Judges    of    the    Court    of    King's 
Bench  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  con- 
viction.   There  was  nothing  unusual  in 
this.      For  a  prisoner  to  be  tried  and 
acquitted  would  have  been  considered 
equivalent  to  a  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  customary  in  dlfllcult 
cases  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
before   bringing  the  accused   to  trial. 
The  judges  whom  Bacon  consulted  in 
Peacham's  case  were  not  those  who 
were  to  try  him.    Bacon,  it  is  true,  in- 
troduced a  dangerous  precedent    Fear- 
ing that  the  judges  might  be  overborne 
by   Coke,  he  recommended  that   they 
should  be  consulted  separately,  which 
was    done,    Coke    loudly    protesting. 
Equally  defensible  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  royalist  of  that  time  were 
the  proceedings  against  St  John.     The 
King  had  tried  to  raise  money  by  a 
'•Benevolence."    The  contributions  were 
really  voluntary,  all  undue  pressure  on 
the  part  of  government  agents  being 
forbidden.      St.     John,     however,     de- 
claimed against  all  Benevolences,  and 
expressed    his    opinion    In    terms    so 
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coarse  and  iusulting  to  the  King  that  it 
was  resolved  to  prosecute  bim.  He 
wafi  sentenced  to  a  heavy  flue  and  im- 
prisonment, both  of  which  were  re- 
mitted on  his  submission.  It  is  far 
more  diflicult  to  defend  Bacon's  action 
at  the  trial,  some  years  after,  of  his 
old  friend  and  colleague,  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton.  Yelverton  was  not  accused 
of  anything  worse  than  mistaking  the 
King's  verbal  orders,  and  having  made 
an  ample  submission  and  apology', 
might  have  expected  to  get  off  easily. 
Bacon,  then  Lord  Keeper,  pronounced 
a  ruinous  sentence.  Professor  Gardi- 
ner says  significantly,  "Looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  guardian  of  ofli- 
clal  duty,  the  sentence  on  Yelverton 
might  easily  be  Justified.  What  did 
not  appear  in  Court  was  that  Bucking- 
ham  was  hostile  to  Yelverton."  *• 

It  must  be  concluded  that  Bacon, 
though  not  the  unscrupulous  timeserver 
that  has  been  represented,  was  wanting 
in  moral  fibre.  He  had  not  sutficient 
decision  of  character  to  assert  his  own 
right  principles  when  they  were  likely 
to  meet  with  disapproval  in  high  places. 
When  at  last  he  became  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, nothing  could  be  more  excellent 
than  his  intentions.  Years  before  he 
had  written  to  Villiers  (now  Marquis 
of  Buckingham),  *'By  no  means  be  you 
persuaded  to  interpose  yourself  by 
word  or  letter  in  any  cause  depending, 
or  like  to  be  depending,  in  any  Court 
of  Justice.'*  But  from  the  first  he  was 
worried  by  a  continual  stream  of  let- 
ters from  Buckingham,  urging  him  to 
show  favor  to  this  or  that  suitor,  with 
—or  sometimes  without— the  conven- 
tional reservation  that  he  should  do  so 
in  so  far  as  justice  should  permit. 
More  than  once  Bacon  remonstrated, 
and  once  at  least  Buckingham  prom- 
ised to  desist.  But  Buckingham  for- 
got bis  promise,  and  Bacon  ceased  to 
remonstrate.  Mr.  Spedding  suggests 
that  Buckingham's  letters  were  meant 

1*  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 


not  to  iuflueuce  Bacon's  decisions,  but 
to  satisfy  the  persons  who  asked  for 
them;  that  **he  would  direct  his  secre- 
tary to  draw  up  a  letter  for  his  signa- 
ture in  the  usual  form,"  but  that  it 
would  be  understood  that  Bacon  would 
give  no  heed  to  it."  Buckingham's  let- 
ters, which  have  been  preserved,  hardly 
bear  that  complexion.  In  one  he  "doubts 
not,  but  as  his  Majesty  is  satisfied  with 
the  equity"  of  a  suit,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor will  be  satisfied  too;  and  he  fre- 
quently urges  Bacon  to  **show  what 
favor  you  can"  to  suitors,  "for  my 
sake."  Buckingham's  letters  attest 
that  Bacon's  decisions  did  not  always 
meet  his  views,  and  there  is  only  one 
instance  in  which  Bacon  Is  proved  to 
have  been  infiuenced  by  him.  This 
was  the  case  of  a  Dr.  Steward,  in 
which.  Judgment  being  already  given, 
Buckingham  urged  him  to  reconsider 
it;  "although  I  know  it  is  unusual  to 
your  Lordship  to  make  alterations  when 
things  are  so  far  past,  yet  in  regard 
I  owe  him  a  good  turn  which  I  know 
not  how  to  perform  but  in  this  way, 
I  desire  your  Lordship,  if  there  be  any 
case  for  mitigation,  your  Lordship 
should  show  him  what  favor  you  may 
for  my  sake."  Upon  this  Bacon  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  commissioners, 
who  reversed  his  own  earlier  decision.'* 
There  Is  room  to  hope  that  this  case 
was  exceptional;  but  as  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  thus  influenced  in  a  mat- 
ter which  had  been  actually  decided,  it 
is  diflicult  to  believe  that  he  was  never 
influenced  at  all  in  cases  which  were 
still  pending."    This  is  the  only  sense 

1'"  Letters  and  Life,"  vi.  259. 

"Jhid.  Til.  586.  Mr.  Spedding  referred  this 
case  to  Mr.  Heath,  the  editor  of  Bacon's  legal 
works,  who  decided  emphatically  against 
Bacon.  Dr.  Abbott  discusses  it  fully  in  his 
**  Francis  Bacon*' :  Introduction,  pp.  27-29. 

1*  Dean  Church  suggests  that  Bacon's  com- 
pliance may  ^nerally  have  gone  no  further 
than  to  expedite  the  cases  of  Buckingham's 
friends.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  they  would 
happen  to  be  in  the  right,  and  Bacon  could 
honestly  decide  in  their  faror. 
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ill  Avliich  Bacou  can  be  suspected  of 
perverting  justice.  To  suggest  that 
he  sold  it  for  money  is  so  wildly  ab- 
surd as  not  to  be  worth  arguing  about. 
Yet  this  Is  what  his  contemporaries 
were  led  to  l>elieve!  In  1021  Parlia- 
ment was  again  summoned.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  crossed  Bacon's  mind 
that  he  might  be  less  acceptable  to 
the  Commons  than  formerly.  He 
feared  that  there  might  be  some  trouble 
about  the  monopolies,  and  advised  that 
the  more  oppressive  should  be  re- 
moved; but  his  advice  was  not  fol- 
lowed, and  Parliament  met  In  an  angry 
humor.  At  first  there  appeared  a  dis- 
position to  make  Bacon  respoiwible  In 
his  official  character  for  the  monopo- 
lies; but  soon  rumors  of  a  more  omi- 
nous kind  began  to  be  heard.  It  was 
said  that  the  Jjord  Chancellor  had  re- 
ceived gratuities,  not  only  from  suitors 
whose  cases  had  been  decided— that 
was  merely  the  usual  custom— but 
from  some  whose  cases  were  still 
awaiting  judgment.  Secure  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude.  Bacon  heard 
the  charge  almost  with  iudiflFerence. 
"My  mind  is  calm,"  he  wrote,  *'...! 
know  that  I  have  clean  hands  and  a 
clean  heart."  It  was  only  by  d(»grees 
that  the  conviction  was  forced  upon 
him  that,  however  innocent  as  to  the 
spirit,  he  had  so  far  transgresseil  the 
letter  of  the  law.  that  the  charges 
against  him  might  be  made  to  look 
very  black  indeed.  Presents  had  been 
sent  to  him,  even  while  cases  were 
pending;  but  while  disapproving  of  the 
practice,  and  warning  the  other  ju<lges 
against  it,  he.  sure  of  his  own  incor- 
ruptibility, had  not  troubled  to  s(n\d 
them  back.  *'I  take  myself,*'  he  wrote, 
"to  be  innocent  in  my  heart";  but  he 
had  no  longer  any  hope  of  making  his 
innocence  clear  to  the  world.  "The 
proofs'*  were  "too  pregnant  to  Uie 
contrary."  His  nerve  broke  down  ut- 
terly, and  he  acknowledged  himself 
guilty   without  reservation.       His  con- 


temporaries, believing  him  to  be  guilty 
of  corruption  in  its  fullest  sense,  stood 
aghast  in  horror;  "his  offence  foul,  his 
confession  pitiful."  Coke  unearthed 
the  precedent  of  a  Judge  who  had  been 
hanged  for  bribery.  Southampton 
urged  that  Bacon  should  be  degraded 
from  the  peerage.  Neither  of  these 
charitable  suggestions  was  adc^ted; 
but  Bacon  was  effectually  driven  from 
public  life.  The  few  years  remaining 
to  him  he  devoted  to  philosophy,  la- 
menting, with  manifest  sincerity  and 
pellucid  truth,  that  lie  had  misspent 
his  life  in  things  for  which  he  w^as  least 
fit.  "I  have  read  in  books,"  be  said, 
"that  it  is  accounted  great  bliss  for  a 
man  to  have  leisure  with  honor.  That 
was  never  my  fortune.  Time  was 
when  I  had  honor  without  leisure,  and 
now  I  have  leisure  without  honor."  He 
died  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  leaving 
his  reputation  to  "men's  charitable 
speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the 
next  ages." 

It  cannot  be  that  the  historian  of  the 
future  will  adopt  Mr.  Speddlng*s  mag- 
nificent apologj*  in  its  entirety.  A  re- 
action has  already  set  in.  Mr.  Sidney 
I.ee,  for  instance,  is  hardly  less  severe 
than  Macaulay  in  judging  Bacon's  con- 
duct to  Essex.  Professor  Gardiner, 
though  anxious  to  place  Bacon's  char- 
acter in  the  best  light,  laments  his  flat- 
tery and  obsequiousness,  and  his  "re- 
liance on  management  at  the  expense 
of  truthfulness."  Grave  charges  re- 
main; but  those  who  see  faultiness  in 
the  details  of  his  life  will  nevertheless 
recognize  the  nobility  of  his  general 
scheme.  No  one  will  ever  again  assert 
with  Macaulay  that  Bacon's  "desires 
were  set  on  things  below"  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  high  and  unselfish  aspira- 
tions; or  that— difficult  as  it  was  for 
him  "to  feel  strong  affections,  to  face 
great  dangers,  or  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices"—he  had  no  loftier  ambition  than 
the  acquisition  of  "wealth,  precedence, 
titles,  patronage,   the  mace,  the  seals. 
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the  coronet/*  and  things  of  the  sort. 
To  these  things  Bacon  was  not  indif- 
ferent; but  he  had,  to  a  degree  unbe- 
lievable by  the  ordinary  man,  the  wish 
to  benefit  mankind,  to  improve  and 
civilize  human  life,  to  heal  and  pacify 

the  divisions  of  the  nation.    It  is  rea- 
Th«  GtBtlenMUi's  IffagailiM. 


sonable  to  judge  with  some  indulgence 
the  mistakes  and  weaknesses  of  one 
the  benevolence  of  whose  heart  was 
•iarge  enough  to  take  in  all  races  and 
all  ages."  *• 

Ethel  .1/.  lieUeires. 

>^Macaulay:  "  Essay  on  Bacon.*' 
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CHAPTER   II. 

**My  dear,'*— Mr.  Lauriston  was  ad- 
dressing his  wife  Charlotte— **(lid  I  hear 
you  say  you  have  brought  no  wine?** 

**I  did  not  consider  it  necessary,'*  re- 
turned the  lady  decisively;  "but  there 
are  two  sorts  of  lemonade  and  some 
lime-juice,  and  a  kind  of  pink  sherbet 
which,  I  am  told,  is  very  refreshing. 
You  will  be  much  better  without  stim- 
ulant for  a  time.** 

Mr.  Lauriston*s  face  fell  as  he  seated 
himself  stiffly  on  a  mackintosh,  a  pre- 
caution of  his  wife.  He  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  regret  his  expan- 
siveness  on  that  evening  a  month  ago, 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of 
plans  for  the  summer,  he  had  described 
to  the  ladies  some  of  the  holidays  of  his 
youth,  and  among  them  that  halycon 
fortnight  which  he  had  once  spent  un- 
der canvas  by  a  river.  He  remembered 
now  the  thrill  of  half  pleasurable  sur- 
prise that  had  run  through  him  when 
Agatha,  his  niece,  said:  "How  delight- 
ful! Why  shouldn't  we  do  it  this  sum- 
mer, if  we  could  And  a  very  quiet 
place?**  He  remembered  how  the  nov- 
elty of  the  suggestion  had  at  first 
alarmed  the  others,  but  how,  little  by 
little,  conversation  had  seemed  to 
smooth  away  all  difficulties,  how  Mrs. 
Lauriston  had  gradually  yielded  to  the 
pleading  of  the  girls,  how  at  last  they 
had  gone  to  bed  fully  determined  to 
carry  out  the  scheme.  He  remem- 
bered, too,  how  he  had  long  lulu  awake 
reviving  old  memories  of  rivers,  boats. 


and  tents,  of  clear  starlit  nights  and 
hot  cloudless  days,  of  a  time  when 
there  was  not  a  care  in  the  world  and 
life's  only  business  seemed  to  be  to  ac- 
quire health  and  happiness,  its  only 
anxiety  a  lively  curiosity  about  the 
next  meal;  and  how  at  last  he  had 
fallen  asleep  convinced  that  he  was 
about  to  renew  his  youth. 

This  idea  had  endured  through  all 
the  preparation  for  the  great  expedi- 
tion, and  he  .had  Joined  In  the  enthusi- 
asm as  blithely  as  a  boy.  Everything 
had  gone  smoothly;  be  had  met  a  man 
in  the  City  who  knew  of  the  quietest 
nook  in  England,  where  a  family  might 
camp  out  for  months  and  never  see 
a  soul.  He  had  met  another  man  who 
knew  all  about  tents  and  could  put 
him  in  the  way  of  the  very  latest  pat- 
tern, a  peculiarly  perfect  kind  that  no 
wind  could  disturb,  no  rain  penetrate,  a 
kind  with  a  firm  wooden  floor  which 
defied  the  damp.  He  bad  found  a  use- 
ful ally  in  Martin,  the  invaluable  per- 
son who  looked  after  his  garden  at 
Ealing,  tended  the  pony,  cleaned  the 
boots,  waited  at  table  on  occasion,  and 
was  extremely  willing  to  Join  In  any 
scheme  that  might  be  suggested  to 
him. 

The  Idea  had  survived  the  journey, 
the  long  drive  from  the  station  In  the 
middle  of  pi^cklng-cases  and  goods  piled 
high  on  a  farmer's  wagon;  It  had  sur- 
vived the  erection  of  the  tents,  at 
which  Mr.  Lauriston  assisted  by  pre- 
cept   while    Martin    and    tlie    farmer's 
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uiRu  did  the  heavy  work;  it  had  even 
survived  the  unpacking  which,  it  is 
true,  was  principally  done  by  Mrs. 
Lauriston  and  Agatha,  with  Martin's 
assistance. 

But  since  then  Mr.  Lauriston  had 
had  time  to  observe  things  more  mi- 
nutely. He  agreed  that  the  spot  de- 
served all  the  praises  which  his  City 
friend  had  bestowed  on  it;  there  were 
tine  trees  all  round,  the  stream  at  his 
feet  flowed  clear  and  not  too  deep 
over  a  gravel  bed,  and  In  that  um- 
brageous comer  the  ladies  could  bathe 
unseen  and,  equally  important,  without 
fear  of  drowning:  the  noise  of  the  dis- 
tant/weir  came  pleasantly  on  the  even- 
ing air.  But  there  was  something  lack- 
ing; something  was  different  from  what 
he  remembered  of  camping  out  in  the 
days  of  his  youth.  A  strange  feeling 
almost  of  loneliness  came  over  him, 
and  shaking  himself  a  little  he  rose 
from  the  stone  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting  and  returned  to  the  encamp- 
ment where  be  found  the  ladies  ready 
for  the  evening  meal.  Mr.  Lauriston 
remembered  with  something  like  a 
pang  that  it  was  called  supper. 

Then  ensued  the  short  dialogue  re- 
corded, and  Mr.  Lauriston's  face  fell. 
The  prospect  before  him  sliould  have 
been  enchanting.  Yielding  to  her 
younger  niece's  importunity  Aunt  Char- 
lotte had  decided  that,  as  it  was  so 
warm,  they  might  safely  sup  in  the 
open  air  and  not  in  the  tent  that  had 
been  erected  as  a  living  and  store-room. 
A  low  sun  sent  mild  beams  through 
the  willows  on  their  right,  and  touched 
the  forks  and  spoons  lying  on  the  white 
table-cloth  with  points  of  fire.  Smooth 
turf,  the  girls  had  decided,  was  a  much 
nicer  table  than  the  wooden  one  in  the 
tent,  and  they  had  spread  out  the  vi- 
ands pic-nic  fashion.  Aunt  Charlotte 
had  insisted  on  having  a  camp-stool, 
declaring  that  she  was  much  too  old  to 
sit  on  the  ground,  though  indeed  age 
was  a  thing  that  she  carried  so  lightly 


as  to  make  it  doubtful.  Beside  her 
reclined  her  niece,  Cicely  Neave,  whose 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mr.  Lauriston 
in  mischievous  amusement  Her  elder 
sister,  Agatha,  was  btisily  cutting  a 
loaf.  The  fifth  of  the  party,  a  friend 
of  the  two  girls,  sat  gazing  dreamily  at 
the  sunlit  waters,  prettily  completing 
the  circle. 

But  Mr.  Lauriston  regarded  none  of 
these  things.  His  gaze  was  fixed  on  a 
plain  tumbler  which  had  Just  been  filled 
with  water.  "Aunt  Charlotte  didn't 
forget  the  filter,"  said  Cicely  reas- 
suringly. 

**And  1  had  it  boiled,  too,*'  added 
Aunt  Charlotte  with  slight  self-appre- 
ciation. 
"Boiled!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Lauriston. 
*lt*s  always  safest,"  Aunt  Charlotte 
explained.  "Probably  the  well  is  all 
right,   but  one  never  knows." 

"You  see  she  never  forgets  anything," 
said  Cicely,  whose  air  showed  that  she 
expected  Aunt  Charlotte's  lord  and 
master  to  express   satisfaction. 

"Except  my  wine,"  grumbled  Mr. 
Lauriston,  "and  I  had  made  a  most 
careful    selection." 

"It  was  80  heavy,"  answered  his 
wife,  "that  I  decided  not  to  bring  It 
You  will  be  all  the  better  for  simple 
fare.    After  a  day  in  the  Oity  perhaps 

a  glass  of  wine " 

It  suddenly  came  upon  Mr.  Lauriston 
with  the  force  of  a  revelation  that  he 
was  the  only  man  there.  The  fem- 
ininity of  his  circle  had  never  Im- 
pressed itself  so  before.  He  decided  to 
rebel.  "Martin,"  he  called.  Martin 
came  out  of  the  store-tent  "Is  there 
nothing  to  drink?" 

Cicely  pointed  reproachfully  to  his 
glass,  and  as  this  had  no  effect, 
"There  are  two  kinds  of  lemonade,"  she 

began,    "and    lime-juice,   and "    but 

Mr.    I^auriston    ignored    her   for   once 
and  repeated  his  question. 

Martin  confessed  to  haying  some 
stout  not  included  in  Mrs.  Lauriston's 
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<atalogue,  and  a  bottle  of  tbis  was  set 
l)efore  tbe  rebel,  with  the  hnppy  effect 
of  restoring  him  almost  to  good  humor. 
**AQd  what  have  you  young  ladies 
been  doing  while  we  unpacked  V"  he 
asked  more  cheerfully  as  he  carved 
the  pie  that  lay  before  him.  **Have 
you  found  some  likely  subjects,  Miss 
Doris?" 

The  girl  withdrew  her  dreamy  eyes 
from  the  landscape  and  accepted  the 
plate  which  he  offered  her.  "I  found 
some  sweet  cottages,"  she  said,  "all 
over  honeysuckle  and  roses,  and  such  a 
(lualnt  little  church,  with  the  funniest 
old  sexton  who  told  me  he  bad  lived 
in  the  village  man  and  boy  for  seventy- 
thi-ee  years,  and  said  he  never  wanted 
t»)  go  away  from  it  I  sat  down  on  a 
bench  in  the  porch  and  watched  him 
pulling  up  weeds  from  the  churchyard 
path.  It  was  all  so  restful  and  simple 
that  I  began  to  wonder  why  we  ever 
live  In  clUes." 

Mr.  Lauriston  hardly  felt  equal  to  a 
discussion  of  the  suggested  subject;  in- 
stead, he  asked  Cicely  what  she  had 
l)een  doing.  "I,  too,  was  wondering 
why  we  did  not  live  more  alone  with 
Nature,"  she  answered  in  evasive  Imi- 
tation of  her  friend's  more  dreamy 
manner. 

"That  means  you've  been  doing  noth- 
ing as  usual,"  said  Agatha  with  sisterly 
sternness. 

"I  have  l>een  watching  the  fish  leap 
In   the  river;   I  have  seen   the  clouds 
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"Oh,  yes,"  interrupted  Agatha.  '*We 
know  her,  don't  we.  Uncle  Henry? 
She  brought  her  rug  to  this  knoll  di- 
rectly we  had  had  our  tea,  and  here 
she's  been  ever  since." 

"And  you  wanted  us  to  have  supper 
outside,"  chuckled  Mr.  Lauriston.  "So 
you  got  us  to  bring  supper  to  you,  eh, 
Cicely?" 

**I  didn't  think  there  was  a  prettier 
place,"  she  pleaded,  but  this  was  not 
accounted  to  her  for  merit.      And  Ne- 


mesis was  to  fall   on  her  from    Aunt 
Charlotte. 

"Why,  child,"  she  cried,  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  you've  been  lying  on  the 
damp  ground  with  only  a  rug  all  these 
hours?"  Cicely  had  to  confess,  though 
she  feebly  disputed  the  dampness. 
"You'll  get  rheumatism,  my  dear,  or 
something  dreadful.  You  must  get 
up  directly,  and  run  and  fetch  a  water- 
proof to  put  under  the  rug.  Run,  It 
will  make  you  warm." 

"Agatha  packed  our  things  and  she 
won't  like  me  to  disturb  them,"  ob- 
jected Cicely;  "and  I'm  quite  warm  al- 
ready, thank  you.  Aunt"  She  fanned 
herself  gently  with  a  tiny  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  prove  that  if  anything 
she  was  too  warm.  "But"  she  added 
as  a  concession,  *1'11  put  some  more 
pepper  on  Uncle  Henry's  potatoes,  if 
you  like."  However,  she  had  to  get 
up,  whereupon  Mr.  Lauriston  resigned 
his  mackintosh,  and  Martin  supplied 
him  with  a  camp-stool. 

It  was  Agatha's  turn  next.  She,  it 
appeared,  had  taken  quite  a  long  walk 
along  a  lane  coming  back  by  the  river. 
She  had  seen  something  In  the  distance 
that  looked  like  a  house-boat. 

**A  house-boat?"  echoed  Mrs.  Lauris- 
ton. "I  hope  it  isn't  anywhere  near 
here.      Did  you  see  any  people  on  It?" 

No,  Agatha  did  not  think  it  was  very 
near,  though  tbe  lock  and  back-water 
made  it  all  very  confusing;  and  she  bad 
not  seen  any  people  on  it;  she  had  not 
given  the  matter  much  attention.  Mr. 
Lauriston  extracted  the  information 
that  a  field  with  cows  in  it  had  lain 
between  her  and  nearer  vision. 

**I  did  see  a  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,"  she  admitted,  "but  I 
shouldn't  think  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  house-boat;  he  didn't  look  that 
sort  of  person." 

**A  man?"  repeated  Mr.  Lauriston 
with  interest,  and  he  pressed  Agatha 
for  a  description;  but  beyond  noticing 
that    the    stranger   looked    rather   dis- 
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reputable  and  was  Ashing,  she  had  not 
studied   him. 

"I  trust,"  said  Aunt  Charlotte,  "that 
that  house-boat  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  about.  Didn't 
Mr.  Hobbs  tell  you  that  we  should  be 
quite  alone  here,  that  it  was  a  place 
where  no  one  ever  came?"  She  looketl 
aggrieved  interrogation  at  her  husband. 

Mr.  Laurlston  answered  her  that  It 
was  so.  "But  perhaps  Martin  knows," 
he  added,  calling  to  him. 

Martin  appeared  with  another  bottle 
of  stout  and  a  cork-screw.  Aunt  Char- 
lotte's eye,  however,  convinced  him 
that  they  were  not  needed.  "Have  you 
seen  anything  of  a  house-boat  any- 
where near  here?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  returned  Martin. 
"There's  one  lying  in  the  main  river 
above  the  lock;  I  saw  it  as  I  was  fetch- 
ing the  milk,  an'  a  young  gentleman 
asleep   on   top  of  it." 

Mr.  Lauriston's  eye  brightened  in- 
voluntarily. "What  did  he  look  like?" 
he  asked. 

"Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  see  'm  very 
plain,  'is  'at  being  all  over  'Is  face, 
but  he  looked  a  verj^  respectable  gen- 
tleman. Very  respectable  'e  looked," 
repeated  Martin  meditatively.  "It 
quite  put  me  in  mind  of  Ealing,"  he 
added,  willing  to  say  as  much  good  of 
the  stranger  as  honesty  permittel. 

"Some  horrid  cockney!"  interjectal 
Mrs.  Lauriston.  "Did  you  soe  nny  one 
else?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  as  I  was  comin'  back, 
there  was  four  or  five  of  them  a'  s it- 
tin'  'avin'  their  tea  at  a  trestle-table 
on  the  bank.  They  wasn't  so  respect- 
able as  the  other  though."  The  appear- 
ance of  the  slumbering  Charles  had  im- 
pressed Martin,  as  being  the  last  thing 
that  was  to  be  expected  in  the  wilds 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lauriston  was  al)out  to  say  some- 
thing when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
wife's  face;  it  had  settled  into  an  ex- 
pression   of    stony    displeasure    wliich 


convinced  him  that  his  intended  remark: 
would  fall  on  unsympathetic  ears.  **It 
won't  do  at  all,"  she  said  firmly.  "We 
can't  camp  out  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  a  lot  of  young  men  who  far  all  we 
know  may  be  criminals  in  disguise  ou 
a  house-boat" 

'^They're  much  farther  away  than 
that,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  wondering^ 
inwardly  what  plan  his  wife  had  in  her 
mind  and  how  best  he  should  combat 
it. 

•Well,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards," 
conceded  Aunt  Charlotte.  "The  best 
plan,  Henry,  will  be  for  you  to  go  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning  and  tell 
them  to  go  away.  It's  too  late  to- 
night, I  suppose,"  she  added  half  re- 
gretfully. 

Mr.  Lauriston  gasped  and  looked 
round  the  circle  for  aid;  but  the  faces 
of  the  young  ladies  also  expressed 
alarmed  horror  at  the  idea  of  four  or 
five  criminals  in  disguise  within  easy 
reach.  With  the  pitllessness  of  youth 
Agatha  said  that  there  was  no  time 
like  the  present,  and  would  not  Uncle 
Henry  go  at  once?  It  was  not  so 
vet-y  late. 

"But,  my  dear,"  he  protested,  ad- 
dressing his  wife,  "what  earthly  rlgtit 
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••It  is  not  a  question  of  right,"  said 
Mrs.  Lauriston  with  dignity.  'You 
will  explain  to  them,— quite  politely,  of 
course— that  there  are  ladies  here  who 
object  to  their  presence,  and  I 
should  hope  their  good  feeling  would 
show  them  what  to  do." 

"Even  if  they  are  criminals  disguisetl 
as  house-boats,"  said  Cicely,  with  an 
air  of  adding  something  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Lauriston  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, half  hoping  that  he  had  found 
an  ally.  But  Cicely's  face  was  still  in 
decorous  sympathy  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  unqualified  hostility  to  the 
unknown.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
r-ircle  had  become  more  feminine  than 
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ever,  and  a  swift  succession  of  pictures 
flashed  before  his  mlnd*s  eye.  pictures 
of  Samson,  Hercules,  and  other  famous 
victims  of  female  tyranny;  he  was 
Just  about  to  add  himself  to  the  gal- 
lery when  by  a  blessed  chance  Henry 
the  Eighth  intervened,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  that  monarch's  bluff,  hearty 
methods  came  to  him  as  a  happy  prece- 
dent for  asserting  the  moral  dignity  of 
man. 

'*My  dear,"  he  said  firmly,  "the  thing 
is  impossible  on  the  face  of  it.  You 
might  Just  as  well  ask  me  to  go  and 
tell  his  Majesty  the  King  that  Wind- 
sor Castle  is  too  near  Ealing,  and  that 
you  would  be  glad  If  he  would  move  it 
into  Yorkshire."  Mr.  Lauriston  was 
rather  pleased  with  his  loyal  simile;  he 
felt  that  he  was  in  a  sense  repaying  to 
the  throne  of  England  the  debt  of  cour- 
age that  he  had  Just  incurred.  Per- 
ceiving that  his  words  had  had  some 
small  effect  on  Cicely  he  continued: 
"Besides,  how  do  you  know  that  these 
young  men  are  at  all  undesirable? 
Martin  said  they  looked  very  respecta- 
ble." 

"Only  one  of  them,"  said  Agatha; 
"and  criminals  very  often  look  re- 
spectable." 

"My  dear  child,"  retorted  Mr.  I^auris- 
ton,  "what  do  you  know  about  crimi- 
nals?" Agatha's  knowledge  being  lim- 
ited to  an  ex-housemald  who  had  ex- 
ihnnged  her  aunt's  silver  spoons  for 
whisky  not  destined  for  general  use, 
he  felt  that  he  had  marked  a  point. 

"Whether  they  are  criminals  or  not 
is  quite  beside  the  question,"  said  Aunt 
Charlotte  loftily;  "and  I  don't  care  how 
respe<*table  they  are.  But  while  I  am 
in  cbargi*  of  these  girls  I  am  not  going 
to  run  any  risks.  If  you  don't  mind 
your  nieces  being  Insulted  and  pursued, 
you  should  remember  that  Miss  Doris 
Yonge  is  our  guest.  She  shall  not  be 
exposed  to  that  sort  of  thing." 

Aunt  Charlotte's  mind  moved  with 
such  rapidity  that  Mr.   Lauriston   was 


on  the  point  of  yielding  and  Joining  the 
lamentable  company  of  Samson  and 
Hercules,  but  the  brave  English  mon- 
arch rescued  him  once  more,  and  he 
spoke  with  the  firmness  of  a  man  and 
a  householder.  "My  dear.  It  will  be 
quite  time  to  bring  railing  accusations 
of  that  sort  when  you  perceive  the 
slightest  foundation  for  them.  At  pres- 
ent the  insults  have  all  been  on  one 
side.  I  have  always  made  it  an  In- 
variable rule  In  the  City  to  ti-eat  every 
man  as  a  gentleman  unless  he  proves 
himself  otherwise,  and  I  shall  not  alter 
it   now." 

Mr.  I^uristou's  valor  served  him 
well:  it  gained  him  the  ally  for  whom 
he  had  looked.  Cicely  added  something 
more  to  the  discussion.  "I  don't  think 
disguised  house-boats,  I  mean  criminal^ 
would  sit  at  a  trestle-table  and  drink 
tea,"  she  said  with  conviction. 

"0^  course  not,"  agreed  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton, though  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
looked  on  Cicely's  remark  rather  as  a 
vote  of  confidence  In  himself  than  as 
a  ponderable  argument  In  his  favor. 
He  was  encouraged  to  proceed.  "Prob- 
ably, Charlotte,  these  young  men  will 
not  be  the  slightest  inconvenience  to 
us.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
If  they  were  Just  as  determined  to 
avoid  us,  as  you  are  to  avoid  them. 
Why  should  they  come  to  this  deserted 
spot  unless  they  wanted  to  be 
quiet?" 

"Perhaps  they'll  come  round  and  ask 
U8  to  go  away,"  said  Agatha,  her 
cheeks  betraying  a  little  glow  of  irri- 
tation apparently  provoked  by  his 
words. 

Mr.  lauriston  laughed;  he  felt  that 
he  was  winning.  "So  you  see,  my 
dear,"  he  continued,  **that  it  is  a  hun- 
dred to  one  against  any  trouble  arising 
out  of  the  situation." 

Aunt  Charlotte's  face  showed  that 
her  husband's  logic  had  not  been 
wasted.  Moreover  she  felt  that  Cicely 
had  deserted    her  and   that  the  others 
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were  wavering.    But  she  did  uot  yield;     about,  if  we  found  them  in  our  tea- 


<« 


a 


she   moved   back   to   her  next   trench. 

Well,  we  will  move  then,"  she  said, 
as  Agatha  suggests/' 

"Oh,  but  I  didn't,"  put  in  that  young 
lady  quickly.  She  thought  that  flight 
would  be  equal  to  a  confession  of  in- 
feriority, and  said  so. 

Cicely,  too,  looked  alarmed  at  her 
Aunt's  suggestion.  **Aunt  Charlotte  I" 
she  said  reproachfully.  "They  would 
laugh  at  us,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
packing." 

**Couldn't  we  give  it  a  day's  trial," 
suggested  Doris,  "and  see  how  we  get 
on?" 

"Yes,"  added  Cicely,  extracting  a  tiny 
insect  from  her  piuk  sherbet  with  a 
spoon;   "we  could  go  away  the   next 

4ay  if  we  met  too  many  young  men 

MacmlUan't  Macaxiiie. 

{To  be  continued.) 


cups  or  anythiug." 

"One  should  never  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston. 

Aunt  Charlotte  saw  that  she  was  now 
alone,  so  she  gave  way.  "Very  well," 
she  conceded,  "we  will  give  it  a  trial. 
But  if  anything  unpleasant  happens, 
Henry,  remember  we  move  at  once; 
and  perhaps  you  had  better  tell  3iJDartJi9i 
not  to  hold  any  communication  with  the 
people  on  the  house-boat.  It  mis^ht 
put  us  in  a  false  position  if  one  of  our 
party  were  friendly  with  them,  even 
though  it  was  only  Martin." 

Mr.  Lauriston  acquieseced  in  this; 
after  all  Charlotte  had  been  brought 
round  to  a  comparatively  reasonable 
frame  of  mind,  and  he  could  afford  to 
give  way  in  trifles. 
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When  in  Vienna  some  little  time  ago, 
I  paid  a  visit  one  day  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  where,  in  a  room  quite  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  children,  I  found  a 
handsome  little  fellow  of  about  two 
years  old  installed  in  state.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  forsaken  about  him,  no 
sign  of  poverty;  on  the  contrary,  he 
looked  the  very  picture  of  health  and 
wealth.  He  was  prettily  dressed,  well 
supplied  with  toys,  too;  evidently  he 
had  been  tenderly  cared  for  and  kept 
out  of  harm's  way  his  whole  life  long; 
for  he  smiled  up  into  our  faces  cheerily, 
trustfully,  as  no  child  who  knows  the 
meaning  of  neglect  or  ill-treatment 
ever  can  smile. 

"Oh!  he  is  no  foundling;  he  is  a  little 
Magyar,"  the  doctor  who  was  showing 
me  over  the  Institution  exclaimed,  in 
reply  to  an  enquiry.  "His  father 
brought  him  here  yesterday.  He  can- 
not take  proper  care  of  him,  he  says,  as 
he  is  out  of  work  and  his  wife  is  dead. 


so  he  has  handed  him  over  to  the  State. 
This  is  the  right  thing  to  do  now.  it 
seems.  We  have  communicated  with 
the  Hungarian  Government,  and  they 
are  sending  a  special  messenger  to 
fetch  the  boy.  This  is  part  of  their 
new  Children's  Protection  system. 
Now  that  is  an  interesting  experiment 
from  every  point  of  view,  one  well 
worth  watching  carefully." 

I  was,  as  it  chanced,  on  my  way  to 
Budapest  at  the  time  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  how  this  Children's 
Protection  system  was  working;  but 
when  I  heard  what  the  doctor  said,  I 
^\  as  sorely  tempted  to  change  my  plans 
and  pass  the  city  by  unvisited.  For 
a  system  under  which  a  father  could 
rid  himself  of  his  son  as  easily  as  of 
his  worn-out  shoe  did  not  appeal  to  me; 
it  struck  me  indeed  as  being  one  that 
would  entail  not  only  much  wasteful 
expenditure,  but  demoralization  all 
round.    There   must  be  some  mistake 
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somewhere.  I  thought,  however;  for  it 
was  not  probable  that  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  would  have  passed  the  laws 
on  which  the  system  is  founded,  were 
it  really  so  detrimental,  as  it  seemed, 
to  all  sense  of  paternal  responsibility. 
Still,  as  my  mind  was  not  at  rest  on 
the  point,  my  first  care,  on  arriving  in 
Budapest,  was  to  appeal  to  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment officials  for  an  explanation  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  hand- 
ing over  of  children  to  the  State.  I 
told  him  of  the  boy  I  had  seen  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  enquired 
whether  his  department  was  actually 
prepared  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
children  whose  parents  chose  to  de- 
posit them  there  or  elsewhere. 

**Certalnly,"  he  replied,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "we  must  take 
charge  of  them;  on  that  point  the  law 
is  explicit" 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  State  to  relieve 
parents  of  their  duties  might  lead  to 
gross  abuses;  that,  in  fact,  parents 
well  able  to  provide  for  their  children 
might  place  them  in  the  keeping  of  the 
State  simply  to  save  themselves  trouble 
and  expense. 

''Against  that  we  take  precautions,  of 
course,"  he  answered.  "Parents  able 
to  maintain  their  children  are  farced 
to  maintain  them,  or  to  pay  for  their 
maintenance.  Still,  even  if  cases  of 
the  kind  you  suggest  do  occur  from 
time  to  time,  they  are  arguments  for, 
not  against,  our  system,  surely.  Sup- 
posing the  father  of  that  child  you  saw 
in  Vienna  had  the  means  of  providing 
for  him,  and  left  him  at  the  Found- 
ling •  Hospital  merely  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  do  so;  would  it  not 
prove  that  he  was  heartless  and  woith- 
less,  and  therefore  quite  unfit  to  bring 
him  up  projperly?  We  here  in  Huut 
gary  consider  our  children  as  the  most 
precious  of  our  national  assets,  the  one 
which,  above  all  others.  It  behooves  us 
to  keep  from  harm.  Every  Hungarian 
child  that  is  bom  is  a  potential  addi- 


tion to  our  national  wealth  and 
strength;  to  allow,  therefore,  a  single 
child  who  would  live  If  properly  cared 
for  to  die  because  It  Is  not,  Is  to  throw 
away  what  might  be  later  a  valuable 
possession.  The  first  duty  of  the  State, 
Is,  we  hold,  the  preservation  of  the 
race;  and  to  Insure  Its  preservation  the 
chance  must  be  secured  to  each  of  Its 
members  not  only  of  living,  but  of  de- 
veloping, so  far  as  In  him  or  her  lies. 
Into  a  useful  cltlsen.  A  State  which, 
by  leaving  Its  children  In  the  hands  of 
parents  who  neglect  them,  llltreat  them, 
or  half  starve  them,  falls  to  secure  to 
them  this  chance.  Is  guilty  not  only  of 
cruelty  but  of  treachery.  it  Is  con- 
niving at  the  weakening  of  the  nation, 
conniving  at  Its  moral,  physical  and  In- 
tellectual debasement;  for  the  children 
of  to-day  will  be  the  nation  In  years 
to  come,  and  will  hold  the  fate  of  the 
country  In  their  hands.  Whatever  we 
Hungarians  may  leave  undone,  this,  at 
any  rate,  we  are  determined  to  do: 
we  will  take  good  care  of  our  children 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  The  Pro- 
tection system  was  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  take 
good  care  of  them,  and  an  excellent 
system  it  is.*' 

This  official  is  an  enthusiastic  patriot 
as  well  as  a  devoted  lover  of  children; 
that  he  should  talk  In  this  strain  Is, 
therefore,  perhaps  not  remarkable. 
What  Is  remarkable,  however,  is  that 
practically  the  whole  Magyar  nation 
talks  as  he  does.  Hard-hearted  busi- 
ness men,  merchants,  bankers  and  law- 
yers approve  just  as  warmly  as  poets, 
philanthropists  and  doctors,  I  found,  of 
this  experiment  which  the  State  Is  try- 
ing for  Its  children's  l>enefit.  What 
Is  more  remarkable  still  is  that  they, 
these  business  men,  maintain  that  the 
experiment  Is  economically  sound,  and 
will  ultimately  pay  well  even  In  the 
financial  meaning  of  the  term.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  In  fact,  the  State,  in  spend- 
ing Its  money  on  saving  Its  babies* 
lives,  is  not  only  acting  humanely,  but 
Is  making  a  sound  investment,  one 
from    which    Hungary    will    derive    a 
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great  iucrease  both  iu  wealth  and 
slreugth.  Besides,  as  they  are  never 
weary  of  Insisting,  It  Is  not  so  very 
much  that  it  does  spend;  for,  whatever 
be  the  defects  of  the  new  system,  It 
has  one  great  merit:  under  It  official- 
dom, the  most  expensive  of  all  "doms," 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  1871  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
passed  a  law  by  which  each  town  or 
commune  in  the  kingdom  was  rendered 
responsible  for  Its  own  poor.  Mu- 
nicipalities and  Commimal  Councils 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing for  the  destitute;  and  that  they 
might  have  the  means  wherewith  to 
provide,  they  were  allowed  to  appro- 
priate for  their  poor  funds  the  fines 
levied  in  the  local  courts.  Probably 
the  local  authorities  did  not  find  these 
means  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do 
their  work  well;  possibly  they  resented 
being  called  upon  to  do  it  at  all;  be 
this  Hs  it  may,  they  certainly  did  it 
badly.  The  result  was  disastrous,  es- 
pecially for  foundlings  and  all  their 
youthful  kindred,  among  whom  the 
death-rate,  which  had  always  been 
high,  became  still  higher.  The  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  arouse  the  local  au- 
thorities to  a  sense  of  the  duty  they 
owed  to  the  State  iu  the  matter;  but 
the  said  authorities  turned  a  deaf  ear 
alike  to  admonitions  and  threats,  hold- 
ing that  their  first  duty  was  to  the  rate- 
payers. In  1870  a  law  was  passed  to 
facilitate  the  boarding  out  of  children; 
and  in  188G  another  law  dealing  indi- 
rectly with  the  same  subject.  It  was 
all  in  vain,  however;  the  old  state  of 
things  continued,  and  babies  that 
might  have  lived  and  thriven  were  al- 
lowed to  die. 

At  length,  as  the  number  of  deaths 
among  children  showed  no  signs  of  de- 
creasing, the  nation  became  alarmed; 
and  in  1895  the  Government  announced 
their  intention  of  organizing  a  special 
department    of    the    Home    Office    to 


watch  over  foundlings  and  see  that  lo- 
cal authorities  did  their  duty  to  theui. 
By  1898,  however,  they  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
State  wished  its  children  to  be  properly 
provided  for,  it  would  have  to  provide 
for  them  itself.  For,  when  the  law 
which  secures  for  the  hospital  fund  5 
per  cent,  of  the  yield  of  all  direct 
taxes  was  before  Parliament,  the  Home 
Minister  proposed  that  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  all  deserted  children 
under  seven  should  be  made  a  charge 
on  that  fund.  He  proposed,  in  fact, 
that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
these  children  should  be  removed  from 
the  local  rates  to  the  national  taxes; 
and  that  the  children  themselves  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  keeping  of  the  local 
authorities  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  State.  He  went  further,  for  he 
insisted  that  an  extended  meaning 
should  be  given  to  the  words  **deserted 
children,"  so  as  to  Include  among  them 
not  only  children  whose  parents  act- 
ually have  deserted  them,  but  also  chil- 
dren who  have  no  parents,  or  whose 
parents  neglect  them,  ill-treat  them,  or 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  support 
them,  and  who  therefore  have  been 
pronounced  deserted  by  the  civil  author- 
ities. Orphans  who  cannot  be  placed 
in  orphanages;  children  temporarily  un- 
der the  care  of  the  authorities  owing  to 
the  illness  of  their  parents,  or  to  their 
parents  being  in  hospital.  In  prison,  or 
In  a  lunatic  asylum;  and  all  children 
whose  parents,  or  grandparents,  cannot 
support  them  without  depriving  them- 
selves of  the  necessaries  of  life,  must 
rank  with  foundlings  as  deserted  chil- 
dren, he  declared. 

The  minister's  proposals  were  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  and  speedily  became 
law.  Already  in  1898  the  State  as- 
sumed the  guardianship  of  all  its  de- 
serted boys  and  girls  under  seven  years 
old,  and  undertook  to  provide  for  them. 
Then  a  difficulty  arose:  the  Home  Min- 
ister soon  found  himself  with  so  maoy 
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<hiklreu  that  be  did  not  kuow  what  to 
do.  As  something  had  to  be  done  at 
once,  he  decided  to  farm  them  out  with 
two  philanthropic  associations,  the  Chil- 
dren's Refuge  Society  and  the  White 
Cross,  the  societies  pledging  themselves 
to  take  good  care  of  them,  the  Govern- 
ment defraying  the  expense.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  White  Cross,  in  its  eager- 
ness to  fulfil  its  mission,  waxed  quite 
reckless  in  its  expenditure;  and  M. 
Koloman  Szell,  who  was  at  the  time 
Minister  President  as  well  as  Home 
Minister,  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate 
havoc-playing  with  the  nation's  money. 
He  promptly  made  up  his  mind  that 
for  economy's  sake  the  State  must  it- 
self do  what  the  societies  were  doing 
for  it;  and  began  devising  ways  and 
means.  In  February,  1901,  he  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  under  which  the 
State  was  not  merely  to  see  that  its 
children  were  properly  taken  care  of, 
but  was  itself  actually  to  take  care  of 
them,  to  house,  feed,  clothe  and  tend 
them.  Parliament  passed  with  accla- 
n.ation  his  State  Refuges  Bill,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  the  money  to  defray 
the  initial  expenses  of  the  experiment 
he  proposed  trjing. 

M.  Szell  then  took  a  bold  step.  No 
sooner  had  the  State  Refuges  Bill  re- 
ceived the  Royal  assent,  than  he  an- 
nounced In  Parliament  that  it  was 
sheer  folly  to  take  care  of  children  un- 
der seven,  if  when  they  were  seven 
they  were  to  be  turned  adrift;  and 
that  to  hand  them  over  to  the  local 
authorities  at  that  age  was  to  turn 
them  adrift.  So  long  as  this  was  done, 
although  the  mortallt:^'  among  those  un- 
der seven  would  decrease,  among  those 
over  seven  It  would  increase;  and  if 
children  must  die,  better  let  them  die 
as  babies  than  later,  he  maintained. 
Besides,  even  if  they  lived,  as  the  local 
authorities  could  not  be  trusted  to 
bring  them  up  properly,  the  chances 
were  they  would  take  to  evil  ways;  and 
the  State  would  have  to  spend  money 


on  building  reformatories  for  them 
which  it  might  have  spent  more  profita- 
bly on  keeping  them  from  needing 
reformation.  From  the  national  stand- 
point it  was  no  good  at  all  saving  the 
babies,  he  argued,  unless  the  babies 
could  be  made  to  grow  up  Into  useful 
citizens.  He  wound  up  by  proposing 
that  the  State  should  take  Into  Its  own 
keeping  all  deserted  children  under  fif- 
teen, unless  they  were  In  orphanages  or 
other  Institutions;  and  that  It  should 
continue  to  defray  the  cost  of  main- 
taining such  of  them  as  were  under 
seven,  while  requiring  the  local  au- 
thorities to  defray  the  cost  of  main- 
taining such  as  were  over  that  age. 
His  Bill  for  the  protection  of  deserted 
children  over  seven  was  passed  at 
once,  and  the  Szell  experiment  was 
started. 

Under  the  Children's  Protection  sys- 
tem, now  that  It  Is  in  full  working  or- 
der, the  State  Is  the  guardlan-lu-chlef 
of  all  the  children  in  Hungary,  rich 
and  poor  alike.  The  kingdom  Is  di- 
vided into  eighteen  districts,  and  In 
each  district  there  Is  a  State  Children's 
Refuge,  i.e.,  a  refuge  to  which  every 
child  in  the  district  who  has  no  home 
has  a  legal  right  to  go.  Then  in  every 
district  there  Is  also  at  least  one  Guar- 
dianship Tribunal,  or  Children's  Law 
Court,  organized  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  safeguarding  the  Interests  of 
every  child  there  by  seeing  that  it  is 
either  under  the  care  of  a  guardian 
who  does  his  duty  to  it,  or  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  State.  This  court  must  at 
once  hold  an  enquiry  if  it  receives  no- 
tice from  municipal  or  communal  au- 
thorities, members  of  philanthropic  so- 
cieties, or  other  responsible  persons 
that  any  one,  no  matter  whether  prince 
or  beggar,  is  ill-treating  or  neglecting 
his  children  or  wards;  is  not  providing 
them  with  proper  food,  lodging  and 
education;  Is  setting  them  a  bad  ex- 
nmple.  or  In  any  way  exposing  them 
to  demoralizing   Infiuences.      Then,    If 
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the  charges  against  him  are  proved, 
the  court  may  either  warn  him  that 
unless  he  changes  his  ways  speedily 
he  will  be  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a 
father— or  guardian— or  it  may  deprive 
him  of  them  at  once  by  declaring  the 
children  deserted.  In  this  case  it  ap- 
points for  them  another  guardian,  who, 
unless  the  court  sanctions  some  other 
arrangement,  must  hand  them  over 
to  the  representative  of  the  State,  i.e., 
the  Refuge  Director.  The  children 
may  be  lodged  in  the  refuge  tempora- 
rily while  the  enquiry  is  l>eing  held. 

If  a  parent  is  found  in  the  act  of  Ill- 
treating  his  offspring,  it  is  taken  from 
him  at  once  and  Is  sent  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  place  where  he  lives  to  the 
nearest  refuge.  If  the  police  pick  up 
babies  In  the  street  they  transport  them 
to  a  refuge;  just  as  they  transport  there 
the  little  waifs  and  strays  they  come 
across,  the  luckless  mites  who  are  left 
uncared  for  because  their  parents  are 
ill,  in  prison,  or  perchance  on  jour- 
neys. All  neglected,  ill-treated  or  de- 
serted children,  in  fact,  are  packed  off 
at  once  when  found  to  a  refuge;  and 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  in  each 
individual  case  is  sent  to  the  Guardian- 
ship Tribunal,  so  that  the  wrongs  done 
may  be  righted,  and  the  wrongdoers 
be  punished. 

The  children  who  are  sent  to  the 
State  refuges  because  of  the  cruelty  or 
negligence  of  their  parents  form  but  a 
small  section,  of  course,  of  those  who 
go  there:  the  overwhelming  majority 
are  sent  either  because  they  have  no 
parents  or  because  their  parents  have 
nothing  wherewith  to  feed  them.  Any 
man— or  woman— who  cannot  support 
his  children  because  he  is  unable  to 
work,  or  can  And  no  work  to  do,  has 
the  right  to  hand  them  over  to  the  au- 
thorities of  his  town  or  commune  to  be 
sent  to  a  refuge.  And  the  authorities 
cannot  refuse  to  take  charge  of  them 
unless  there  is  clear  proof  (the  duty  of 
producing  it  rests  with  them;  that  he 


has  misrepresented  his  circumstances* 
and  has  in  reality  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  them  himself.  In  the  case  of 
illegitimate  children,  the  State  goes 
even  further  in  its  zeal  to  do  its  best 
for  them  than  in  the  case  of  the  legiti- 
mate; for  not  only  does  it  take  (^arge 
of  them,  but  it  also,  for  their  sakes,. 
takes  charge  of  their  mothers  for  a 
time.  Local  authorities  are  required, 
when  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child 
is  registered,  to  make  enquiries  at  once 
as  to  whether  its  mother  has  the  means 
of  providing  for  it;  and  if  she  has  not. 
they  must  send  her,  together  with  her 
baby,  to  the  nearest  refuge.  In  the 
case  of  orphans,  too,  the  State  does  not 
wait  for  them  to  be  handed  oy^  to  it, 
it  seeks  them  out  that  it  may  take 
them  into  its  keeping  before  evil  can 
befall  them.  Whenever  the  death  of  a 
widower^-or  widow— is  registered,  the 
law  requires  local  authorities  to  find  out 
whether  he  has  left  children  behind  him 
unprovided  for;  and,  if  he  has,  to  send 
them  without  delay  to  a  refuge  and  in- 
form the  Tribunal  that  they  have  done 
so. 

This  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  take  charge  of  all  comers,  pro- 
vided only  they  be  young,  seems,  of 
course,  from  the  financial  standpoint, 
reckless  in  the  extreme.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  by  no  means  so  reckless 
as  it  seems;  for  although  the  State  does 
actually  provide  for  such  of  Its  chil- 
dren as  have  no  relatives,  or  only  rela- 
tives who  could  not  be  trusted  to  bring 
them  up  properly,  excepting  in  cases 
of  necessity,  it  does  not  provide  for 
them  at  its  own  expense.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  takes  very  good  care  that  the 
money  it  spends  on  them  shall  so  far 
as  possible  be  refunded  to  it.  Respon- 
sible relatives,  i.e.,  parents  and  grand- 
parents, must  either  maintain  those  de- 
pendent on  them  or  defray  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance,  if  they  can  do  so 
without  depriving  themselves  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.    On  this  point  Hun- 
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gariaii  law  is  clear.  Aud  if,  beiug  able 
to  maiutain  theui,  tliey  refuse  to  do  so, 
or  seek  to  evade  doing  so,  they  commit 
a  crime  for  which  they  may  be  severely 
puuished.  The  only  case  In  which  a 
cliild  is  actually  supported  at  the  ct>st 
of  the  community  is  when  both  the 
child  itself  and  its  responsible  relatives 
are  destitute. 

The  very  day  a  foundling  is  placed 
in  a  refuge,  the  authorities  begin  a 
regular  hunt  for  its  mother,  and  also 
for  its  father,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
legitimate  or  not;  and  If  they  Hud 
them,  a  careful  examination  is  made 
into  their  circumstances  with  a  view 
to  forcing  them  to  defray  the  cost  of 
its  maintenance.  The  same  steps  are 
taken  in  the  case  of  every  deserted 
child.  When  a  father  hands  over  his 
own  child  to  the  State,  or  allows  its 
mother  to  hand  it  over,  account  is 
taken  not  only  of  his  means  at  the 
time,  but  of  his  ability  to  add  to  them. 
So  long  as  his  child  is  in  a  refuge,  he 
himself  is  under  the  surveillance  of  his 
l(H'al  authorities,  who  are  bound  to  re- 
port to  the  refuge  director  any  change 
in  his  circumstances— if  being  out  of 
work  he  finds  work,  or  if  his  wages 
are  raised— so  that  he  may  be  forced 
to  contribute  to  its  support  according 
to  his  increased  means.  When  the 
Stale  relieves  worthless  parents  of  the 
care  of  their  children  against  their  will, 
it  does  not  relieve  them  of  the  ex- 
l>ense  the  care  entails.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  ottlcials  say  to  ihem  prac- 
ti<'ally:  "We  cannot  trust  you  to  bring 
up  your  children  properly,  we  will 
therefore  bring  them  up  for  you;  but, 
as  this  is  work  you  yourself  ought  to 
do.  you  shall  pay  the  cost— we  will  do 
the  spending,  in  fact,  but  you  must 
provide  the  funds."  So  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  therefore,  a  man  is  un- 
der no  temptation  to  part  with  his 
<-lnl(l:  for  unless  he  is  destitute,  he 
loses  ratlier  than  gains  by  so  doin>5. 
For    ho   must    defray    the   full    cost    of 
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Its  maintenance  if  he  can;  and  if  he 
cannot,  he  must  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  Its  maintenance  every  penny 
he  has  after  providing  himself  with 
bare  necessaries.  And  that  cost  is,  of 
course,  higher  if  the  child  is  in  the 
keeping  of  the  State  than  if  in  his 
own  keeping:  for  the  State  provides  for 
its  children  liberally,  whereas  needy 
parents  can  put  them  on  short 
commons. 

Besides,  and  this  is  an  important 
point,  children  who  are  once  in  the 
keeping  of  the  State  remain  there  until 
it  can  be  proved  that  to  restore  them 
to  their  families  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  community  and 
themselves.  A  parent  cannot  deposit 
his  son  in  a  refuge  one  day  and  return 
for  him  a  few  days  later;  for.  by  de- 
positing him  there,  he  has  forfeited  his 
rights  as  a  father.  And  until  he  has 
recovered  these  rights— and  the  only 
way  he  can  recover  tliem  is  by  con- 
vincing the  Guardianship  Tribunal  that 
lie  has  the  means,  ability  and  will 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  father— he  has  no 
claim  on  the  boy  whatever,  and  cannot 
interfere  with  him  in  any  way,  al- 
though he  must  support  him  if  he  can. 
Kven  from  selfish  motives,  therefore, 
a  parent  thinks  twice  before  giving  up 
his  children;  for.  although  they  are  a 
burden  to  him  in  their  early  days,  they 
may  be  a  valuable  help  when  his  own 
strength   fails. 

The  adminlstnition  of  the  Children's 
Protection  Laws  is  vested  in  th**  refuge 
authorities,  imder  the  control  of  a 
Home  Office  department,  each  refuge 
being  the  head<iuarters  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  district  in  which  it 
stands,  'llie  refuge  director,  who  is 
always  a  doctor,  is  personally  responsi- 
ble to  the  Home  Minister  for  tlie  well- 
being  of  the  children  in  his  own  dis- 
tri<-t:  while  the  manager  is  responsible 
for  the  linancial  and  household  affairs 
of  tlie  refuse.  They,  like  the  insiKdrin . 
assistant    doctors    and    oth(»r    ofiieials. 
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are  uiuUt  tbo  surveillaiice  of  the  lu- 
speetor  General.  M.  de  Ruffy.  who,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Home  Oftice, 
practically  directs  and  controls  the 
whole  working  of  the  system.  He  goes 
about  from  refuge  to  refuge  revising 
the  accounts  of  the  officials,  and  bring- 
ing his  influence  to  bear  not  imly  on 
them,  but  on  all  whom  he  meets,  es- 
pecially local  authorities,  to  stir  them 
up  to  interest  themselves  in  the  State's 
new  venture. 

Although  all  the  State's  children  go 
to   a    refuge,    most    of    them— some   95 
per  cent.— go  there  only  as  sojourners; 
the  law,  indeed,  expressly  ordains  that 
no  child   who  is  even  fairly  strong  in 
body    and    mind    shall    remain    there. 
For  a  refuge  is  not  a  home,  but  a  re- 
ceiving house,  or  place  to  which  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  be  sorted,  sifted  and 
kept    under   observation    until    the    di- 
rector decrides  what  can  best  be  done 
with  them.     Attached  to  every  refuge 
there  is,  however,  a  sanatorium,  where 
those    requiring  special   care   may   re- 
main for  years  if  necessary;  and  there 
are  also  isolation  wards  for  those  suf- 
fering   from    infectious   diseases.     Be- 
sides, the  director  is  in  close  relations 
with   all   the  children's   institutions   in 
the  kingdom,  state  and  private  alike; 
with    the    homes    for    incurables,    for 
cripples,  for  the  feeble-mindwl  or  Idiots, 
and  can  draft  into  them  many  of  his 
sorely   tried   little  charges;  just  as  he 
can    draft    off    into    discipline    schools 
such    of    them    as    are    unruly,     and 
into    reformatories    such    as    are    de- 
moralized. 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  great  hospital 
which  is  now  being  built  in  Budapest 
is  finished,  he  wMll  be  able  to  send  there 
the  children  who  need  the  advice  of 
the  specialist,  or  the  skill  of  the  ex- 
pert surgeon.  For  this  hospital  is  to 
serve  as  central  hospital  for  the 
eighteen  refuges:  all  the  little  Inmates 
who  are  deformed,  paralyzed,  or  In  any 
way  afflicted,  will  be  sent  there  that 


they  may  if  possible  be  delivered  from 
their  infirmities. 

Happily  however,  it  is  only  a  small 
I>erc<MitMge  even  among  deserted  chil- 
dren who  are  afflicted:  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  who  go  to  the 
refuges  have  their  fair  share  of  wits 
and  physical  strength.  The  all  im- 
portant point,  therefore,  with  regard 
to  the  new  system,  is  how  it  provides 
lor  these,  the  State's  normal  children. 
This  is  the  test  by  which  it  must  stand 
or  fall. 

M.  Szell  holds  strongly  that  to  brings 
up  children  in  institutions  is  bad  both 
for   the   children   and    the   community. 
It  is  bad  for  the  children,  because  the 
life   they  lead  there  is  unnatural,  and 
they  are  therefore  unhappy.     As  they 
have   no  one  to  care  for  them,   or  to 
make  much  of  them,  the  best  In  them, 
instead  of  being  fostered,  is  stifled,  and 
they   are   turned    into   little  machines. 
Then  it  is  bad  for  the  community,  be- 
••ause  what   is   needed   Is  sturdy,  self- 
reliant  boys  and  girls,  not   machines; 
and    also    because    Institutions    entail 
great  expense.     From  the  first,  there- 
fore, he  was  determined  that  whatever 
else   were  done   with  the   State's   pro- 
tvgH.  they- -such  of  them  at  any  rate 
as  are  fairly  strong— should  not  be  shut 
up  in  institutions.     They  must  live  as 
other   children   of  their   class.    In    cot- 
tages, not   In  huge  mansions,  he  said, 
and   be  brought  up  as  other  children, 
going  share  and  share  alike  with  them 
in  life's  buffetings  as  in  Its  pleasures. 
They  must  be  boarded-out,  In  fact,  for 
in  no  other  way  could  this  groing  share 
and   share  alike  be  secured  for  them. 
M.   Szell   was  alive  to  the   fact,  how- 
ever, that  boarding-out  is  fraught  with 
dangers  if  done,  as  it  sometimes  Is,  in 
a    happy-go-lucky    fashion.     To   guard 
against  ail  risk,  therefore,  he  devised 
a  boarding-out  method  of  his  own,  one 
which  Is  the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive feature  of  his  whole  system. 
Every  director  has   In  his  own  dis- 
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trict  a  Dumber  of  villages  to  wblch  he 
stands  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  rela- 
tionship. In  all  that  concerns  sanita- 
tion they  are  under  his  close  surveil- 
lance; he  keeps  watch,  too.  over  their 
schools,  and  he  brings  pressure  to  bear 
sometimes  on  their  local  authorities. 
And  even  the  authorities  must  pay 
heed  to  his  warnings  and  act  on  his 
advice,  as  otherwise  he  would  strike 
their  village  from  off  his  list,  and  it 
would  cease  to  be  one  of  his  children's 
colonies.  Then,  If  this  were  to  happen, 
the  whole  community  would  rise  up 
against  them;  for  it  is  a  great  honor 
for  a  village  to  be  a  children's  colony, 
an  honor,  too,  that  brings  money;  for 
it  is  only  in  villages  that  are  colonies 
that  the  State  allows  its  children  to  be 
boarded  out 

For  a  village  to  be  selected  as  a 
rolony  it  must  have  a  good  climate, 
as  good  at  any  rate  as  can  be  had  in 
the  district;  and  it  must  have  open 
spaces  for  playgrounds  around  it. 
There  must  be  a  primary  school  there, 
of  course;  and  if  there  is  also  a  kin- 
dergarten, so  much  the  better.  Then 
it  must  be  a  well-to-do  village:  there 
must  be  nothing  of  the  poverty-stricken 
about  it,  no  grim  wolves  prowling 
around.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
l)e  a  place  where  those  who  work 
hard  can  live  in  comfort,  and  where 
most  people  do  work  hard.  It  is  es- 
sential that  there  should  be  a  good 
resident  doctor,  one  willing  to  become 
the  paid  servant  of  the  State,  and,  act- 
ing as  the  refuge  director's  deputy, 
watch  over  its  children  for  it.  It  is 
essential,  too— a  sine  quA  non  indeed— 
that  there  should  be  there  at  least 
thirty  women  well  fitted  to  act  as  fos- 
ter mothers. 

No  woman  may  become  foster 
mother  to  a  State  child  unless  she  is 
strong,  healthy,  good  tempered^  and 
without  "nerves."  Both  she  and  her 
husband,  if  she  has  one,  must  be  sober, 
hard-working,  and  in  all  ways  respe<»ta- 


ble.  They  must  live  in  a  home  of  their 
own— not  one  room— and  must  belong 
to  the  peasant  or  artisan  class,  not  that 
of  the  unskilled  laborer.  They  must 
prove  that  they  are  earning  enough 
to  live  on,  apart  from  what  they  would 
receive  with  the  child;  and,  although 
tiie  possession  of  a  cow  is  not  insisted 
on.  it  is  a  great  recommendation.  If 
it  is  a  baby  that  is  given  to  her,  the 
woman  must  nurse  it  herself;  and 
whatever  be  its  age,  she  must  promise 
to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  her  own.  If 
she  does  not  do  her  best  for  it  she 
is  punished;  while  if  she  does,  and  the 
cliild  thrives,  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  director  gives  her  a  certificate  and 
the  Home  Minister  sends  her  a  present. 
She  is  in  close  touch  with  the  doctor, 
who  is  responsible  l>oth  for  her  and 
her  charge;  and  is  under  the  surveil- 
lance, of  the  director  and  his  inspeotrice, 
who  pay  her  surprise  visits  from  time 
to  time;  while  both  she  and  the  doctor 
are  under  the  surveillance  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  chief  official 
personages  in  the  neighborhood  and  an 
equal  number  of  ladles  and  gentlemen 
chosen  by  the  local  authorities.  The 
members  of  this  committee  must  not 
interfere  either  with  the  doctor  or  the 
mothers,  however,  but  must  content 
themselves  with  reporting  to  the  di- 
rector when  they  notice  things  going 
wrong.  There  is  a  similar  committee 
attached  to  the  refuge  itself,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  report  to  the  Home  Min- 
ister. 

The  number  of  State  children  sent 
to  any  one  village  is  strictly  limited, 
and  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
other  children  there,  for  great  im- 
portance is  attached  to  there  never  be- 
ing more  of  them  in  one  village  than 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Otherwise  they  might 
form  a  class  apart,  it  is  feared,  and 
that  would  be  disastrous.  As  soon  as 
one  village  is  well  supplied  with  chil- 
dren,  the  director  organizes   a   colony 
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ill  another  village;  and  this  entails  no 
expense  at  all,  it  must  be  noted,  al- 
though it  does  entail  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble. 

The  largest  of  the  refuges  is  that  at 
Budapest;  but  as  this  was  laboring  un- 
der difficulties  when  1  was  in  Hungary, 
owing  to  its  new  buildings  not  being 
tinished,  I  went  down  to  Szeged  to  see 
how  the  system  was  working.  The 
Szeged  Refuge,  which  stands  in  the 
prettiest  of  the  town's  suburbs,  con- 
sists of  a  central  building  and  two 
pavilions,  one  of  which  is  the  sanato- 
rium. In  the  central  building  the  base- 
ment serves  as  kitchens,  store  rooms 
and  laundry;  the  ground  floor  as  of- 
fices, consulting  rooms,  etc.,  for  the 
director  and  his  assistants;  while  on 
the  first  fioor  the  children  and  their 
nurses  are  housed  in  bright,  prettily- 
furnished  rooms.  Near  the  director's 
office  are  the  reception  rooms.  Every 
i'hiid  brought  there  is  taken  in  hand 
at  once,  first  by  the  doctor  and  then 
by  the  nurse  who  washes,  clothes  and 
feeds  it.  There  is  no  waiting  about 
while  questions  are  being  asked,  no 
time  lost  considering  whether  it  shall, 
or  shall  not,  be  admitted.  Within  half 
an  hour  of  its  arrival,  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
comfortably  in  bed.  Meanwhile,  who- 
ever has  brought  it,  unless  provided 
with  a  destitution  certificate,  is  called 
upon  by  the  director  to  give  full  in- 
formation with  regard  to  its  i^sponsi- 
ble  relatives.  If  it  is  a  baby,  and  the 
lu'inger  is  its  own  mother,  she  may 
be  detained  to  act  as  nurse.  The  di- 
rector may  either  keep  her  in  the 
refuge,  or  board  out  her  and  her  baby 
in  a  (»olony;  or  even  board  out  her  child 
and  keep  her  in  the  refuge,  for  two 
months,   to  nurse  another  child. 

One  morning  I  found  quite  a  little 
crowd  of  women  in  the  Szeged  Kefuge 
waiting  room.  Some  were  there  by 
the  director's  request  to  receive  chil- 
dren: others,  on  the  cliauco  of  his  hav- 
ing <lnldren  to  give  to  tliem;  while  one 


woman  had  come  to  try  to  persuade 
him  to  put  her  on  his  foster-mother's 
list.  Her,  however,  he  soon  dismissed, 
as  he  had  already  two  hundred  mothers 
waiting  for  foster  children,  he  said. 
They  who  remained  were  all  kindly. 
motherly-looking  women,  and  they 
were  all  dressed  not  only  neatly  but 
warmly  and  well.  They  were  the 
wives  of  better  class  peasants,  the  di- 
rector told  me,  and  he  seemed  to  know 
them  all  personally. 

They  watched  the  door  with   mani- 
fest anxiety;   and   there   was   quite    a 
little  flutter  among  them  when  voice* 
were   heard   In  the   corridor,    and   the 
first  of  the  children   was  brought    in. 
It  was  a  poor,  weakly,  little  creature, 
that  looked  as  If  It  had  the  cares  of 
the  world  on  Its  shoulders.    None  the 
less   there   was  not   a   woman    in    tlu? 
room   but  was  eager  to  have  It;   for. 
as  one  of  them  said,  **A  bit  of  trouble 
with  a   baby  does   not  matter,   for   it 
is   always    like   one's    own."      It    was 
given,  however,  to  a  woman  for  whom 
the  director  had  sent,  as  she  had  spe- 
cial skill  in  rearing  the  delicate;  and 
she  bore  it  olT  in  triumph.    Tears  came 
into  one  woman's  eyes  when  she  heard 
there  were  no  more  babies  that  morn- 
ing: and  she  would    fain  have  gone  off 
without  a  child  at  all.   If  the  director 
had  let  her.     But  he  allows  no  picking 
or   choosing;    each    mother    must    take 
what  he  gives  her,  or  be  struck  off  his 
list.     To  her   he   gave  a  sturdy   little 
fellow  of  two;  and,  although  she  would 
rather,  as  she  confessed,  have  had  a  girl, 
within    a    very    few   minutes   she    had 
liim    on    her    knee,    and    was    fondling 
him    as    tenderly    as    If   she    were    his 
mother.     Then  two  little   things  came 
toddling  in  together;  for,  as  they  were 
brother     and     sister,     they     must     bt» 
hoarded    out    with    the    same    mother. 
The  competition  for  them  was  almost 
as    eager    as    for    the    baby:    and    the 
woman    to    whom    they    were    allotted 
l)eaiiuMl   witli  delight  as  she  led  them  oflf. 
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There  was  one  boy,  however,  for  whom 
there  was  no  competitiou  at  all;  evi- 
dently, from  the  glances  the  women 
exchangeil,  none  of  them  wished  to 
have  him  at  any  price.  lie  was  about 
ten.  one  of  the  vagrant  tribe;  and  to 
judge  by  the  way  he  was  crying,  he 
di<l  not  relish  the  prospect  of  being 
forced  to  go  to  school  every  day  and 
learn  the  meaning  of  law  and  order. 
His  spirits  revived,  however,  when  the 
mother  to  whom  he  was  assigned 
showed  him  some  rosy  apples  she  had; 
and  by  the  time  they  trudged  off  to- 
gether, he  and  she  were  already  the 
best  of  friends. 

Another  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  San- 
dorfalva,  the  largest  of  Szeged's  thirty- 
one  children's  colonies,  that  I  might 
see  how  the  State's  proteges  fare  when 
boarded  out.  and  the  sort  of  homes 
in  which  they  live.  In  England  San- 
dorfalva  would  rank  as  a  country  town, 
for  it  has  some  4,000  Inhabitants;  in 
Hungary,  however,  it  Is  counted  a  vil- 
lage, as  the  chief  calling  followed  there 
is  com  growing.  It  has  only  two 
streets,  and  they  straggle  about  In  the 
most  unconventional  fashion  around  a 
great  village  gi*een  on  which  fruit  trees 
grow. 

The  cottages— houses  are  few  and 
far  between— art*  of  stone  and  well 
built,  with  gardens  around  them. 
Many  of  them  are  quite  charming  In- 
side and  out,  while  they  all  seem  neat 
and  clean.  Woe  betide  the  Sandorfal- 
vian,  indeed,  who  Is  a  slattern— who  for- 
gets to  polish  her  windows  and  wash 
her  blinds.  Her  neighbors  soon  make 
life  a  burden  to  her,  just  as  they  would 
make  life  a  burden  to  any  woman  who 
let  her  children  run  Rbout  dirty,  thus 
exposing  the  State's  wards  to  the  risk 
of  contamination. 

Most  of  the  foster-mothers  were 
married  to  peasants,  I  found:  still,  the 
husband  of  one  was  a  blacksmith;  of 
another,  a  carpenter;  of  another,  again, 
a  master  chimney-sweep.     They  nearly 


all  owned  the  cottages  in  which  they 
lived,  and  several  of  them  had  deposits 
in  the  bank,  I  was  informed.  Money 
seemed  so  plentiful  with  some  of  them, 
indeed,  that  I  was  puzzled  as  to  why 
they  should  care  to  be  troubled  with 
othi'r  people's  children,  and  I  told  them 
so.  One  woman  replied  with  a  laugh 
that  that  was  just  what  her  own  peo- 
ple were  always  saying.  *^But  the 
place  seems  so  dull,"  she  added,  **if 
there  are  no  little  trots  about."  A  hus- 
band had  a  very  significant  tale  to  tell. 
His  wife  had  broken  down  completely 
when  their  only  child  had  married  and 
left  them;  and  had  the  director  not 
sent  two  little  boys  to  cheer  her  up, 
he  did  not  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  her.  The  boys  had  evidently 
served  their  purpose;  for  the  woman 
seemed  quite  happy,  and  her  face 
glowed  with  pride  as  she  presented 
them  to  me,  and  told  me  she  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  her  husband  to  adopt 
them. 

These  villagers  often  do  adopt  theU* 
foster  children,  It  seems.  According 
to  the  director,  indeed,  a  woman  who 
keeps  a  child  two  years  is  rarely  wil- 
ling to  part  with  It;  and  rather  than 
do  80,  she  will  keep  It  at  her  own  cost, 
if  she  possibly  can.  One  of  the  moth- 
ers turned  quite  white  when  he  told 
her  he  had  come  to  fetch  a  little  girl 
whom  she  had  brought  up  from  baby- 
hood; and  when  we  tried  to  tempt 
some  boys  to  leave  their  foster  parents 
and  come  away  with  us,  they  straight- 
way made  a  scene.  So  far  as  an  out- 
sider could  judge,  all  the  mothers  treat 
their  charges  as  If  they  were  their  own 
children;  while  most  of  them  regard 
them  as  their  own,  and  are  as  keenly 
Interested  in  them  as  If  they  were  their 
own.  On  one  point  foster-fathers  and 
mothers  alike  seemed  to  have  made 
up  their  mind:  they  all  wished  their 
charges  to  settle  In  the  village,  under 
their  own  eyes— there  must  be  no 
transplanting  of  them  later  into  towns. 
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And  the  doctor  ""agreed  with  them 
cordially. 

There  are  130  children  boarded  out 
at  Sandorfalva;  yet  so  completely  are 
they  assimilated  to  the  other  children 
that  no  one  would  ever  suspect  there 
were  any  there  at  all.  Even  in  the 
schools  the  teachers  did  not  seem  to 
know  which  were  the  State's  children 
and  which  were  not.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, indeed,  that  they  should  know; 
for  the  former  are  dressed  the  same  as 
the  latter,  they  look  the  same,  and 
practically  they  are  the  same  in  all 
respects.  And  as  it  Is  in  Sandorfalva, 
so  it  is  in  all  the  children's  colonies— 
80  the  Inspector-General  assured  me. 
Even  the  little  Ishmaels  who  arrive 
there  soon  have  their  comers  knocked 
off,  and  feel  themselves  so  completely 
at  home  that  they  adopt  the  relations 
of  those  with  whom  they  live,  and  talk 
of  their  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins. 
They  become  members  of  the  family, 
in  fact,  and  members  of  the  community 
to  which  the  family  belongs.  Thus 
they  must— they  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter— go  share  and  share  alike  with 
their  fellows,  luckily  both  for  them 
and  the  community,  for  therein  lies 
their  best  chance  of  developing  into 
useful  citizens. 

As  the  protection  system  did  not 
come  into  force  until  1903,  it  is  too 
early  days  of  course  to  weigh  it  in 
the  balance.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
it  with  any  certainty  is  that  so  far 
there  is  nothing  in  the  results  it  has 
yielded  to  justify  the  apprehensions 
with  which  it  was  at  tirst  regarded. 
Even  the  ne'er-do-well  class  show  none 
of  that  eagerness  It  was  feared  they 
might  show  to  hand  over  their  chil- 
dren to  the  State.  At  the  present  time 
the  State's  wards  number  only  28,000, 
and  Hungary,  exclusive  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  where  the  new  system  has 
not  yet  been  Introduced,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  17.000.000.  Then, 
instead    of    more    illegitlmnte   children 


being  bom  under  the  new  system,  as 
it  was  almost  taken  for  granted  there 
would  be,  there  are  fewer  by  7  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  legiUmate 
than  under  the  old  system,  if  we  may 
Judge  by  the  refuge  statistics.  That 
many  babies  are  now  alive  who  would 
be  dead  had  the  new  system  not  come 
into  force  we  have  proof  in  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  1000,  22.2  per  cent 
of  the  children  bom  living  died  before 
they  were  one  year  old,  by  1004  the 
percentage  had  sunk  to  10.07,  and  is 
now  lower.  What  is  more  significant, 
and  more  conclusive,  Is  that  while  the 
death-rate  among  infants  under  one 
year  of  all  classes  was  in  1004,  19.67 
per  cent.,  among  those  under  the  care 
of  the  State  It  was  In  1005  only  15.39. 
Among  the  children  of  all  ages  under 
the  care  of  the  State,  the  mortality 
was  In  1904  only  7'.87  and  in  1905,  9.3rj 
per  cent.,  although  these  children  be- 
long for  the  most  part  to  the  lowest 
class,  and  therefore  the  most  unfit. 
This  fact  In  itself  Is  enough  to  give 
pause  to  those  Inclined  to  sing  a  Tekel 
over  the  Szell  experiment.  . 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
policy  of  the  Magjar  State  in  taking 
charge  of  its  children  at  all,  that  hav- 
ing taken  charge  of  them,  It  deals  with 
them  wisely,  economically,  and  most 
humanely,  is  beyond  dispute.  Not  only 
have  many  babies'  lives  been  saved 
since  the  new  system  came  into  force, 
but  the  lives  of  many  boys  and  girls 
that  were  a  heavy  burden  to  them 
have  been  rendered  well  worth  living. 
Centralization  has  its  defects,  still, 
where  children  are  concerned,  es- 
pecially pain-stricken  children;  but  its 
defects  are  of  little  account  compared 
with  Its  merits.  If  only  that  It  enables 
the  best  that  can  be  done  to  be  done, 
for  each  one  of  them.  Let  local 
authorities  take  as  much  trouble  as 
they  will,  and  spend  as  much  money, 
they  can  never  deal  satisfactorily  with 
afflicted  or  abnormal  children;  for,  as 
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the  uumber  with  wbicb  tliey  have  to 
deal  18  small,  they  must  dub  together 
unsuitable  oases,  epileptics  with  idiots, 
the  unruly  with  the  demoralized,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  charges  and  the 
great  expense  of  the  community.  With 
the  refuge  directors,  however,  it  is  dif- 
ferent; as  they  have  hundreds  of  these 
children  to  provide  for,  they  can  classify 
them  and  seciu*e  for  them  individually 
the  precise  treatment  they  each  re- 
quire. The  result  is,  many  a  poor  little 
sufferer  is  restored  to  health  and 
strength  and  many  a  boy  who  would 
otherwise  have  gone  through  life  a 
worrj  and  expense  to  his  fellows,  is 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood. 

As  for  the  fashion  in  which  the 
State's  normal  children  are  now  dealt 
with  in  Hungary,  it  Is  certainly  ad- 
mirable. Of  all  the  methods  of  pro- 
viding for  waifs,  strays,  and  their  little 
kith  and  kin,  this  boarding-out  on  the 
Szell  system  is  by  far  the  best,  so  far 
as  I  can  Judge,  and  1  have  watched 
the  working  of  it  carefully.  Children 
are  as  safe  from  neglect  and  ill-treat- 
ment in  colonies  as  in  the  most  costly 
and  best  regulated  of  institutions; 
and  yet  they  lead  there  lives  of 
the  sort  children  ought  to  lead,  free, 
natural  lives,  full  of  work,  play  and 
bustle,  each  with  his  own  little  nest 
by  a  fireside  and  with  some  one  at  hand 
to  mother  him.  Thus  they  "take  root" 
in  the  villages  where  they  spend  their 
early  days,  and  the  chances  are  will 
live  and  die  there  instead  of  drifting 
into  towns. 

Then  the  Szell  system  of  providing 
for  children  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  good, 
for  under  it  not  only  is  the  cost  of 
administration  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
but  also  the  cost  of  building.  One 
refuge  is  all  that  is  required  for  each 
district,  even  though  the  district  be  as 
large  as  London:  and  in  Hungary  the 
average  cost  of  building  a  refuge  is 
£8.338.     In    1905    the   full   expenditure 


on  the  State's  children,  although  the 
uumber  of  them  ranged  from  20,960  to 
25,900,  was  only  £143,089.  Of  thlb 
sum  £127,140  was  spent  on  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  while  the  directors, 
officials,  and  servants  received  in  sal- 
aries, rations,  etc.,  £15,949.  The  full 
cost  per  child  was  only  £6  9s.  for  the 
year.  The  State,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, maintains  at  its  own  cost  only 
the  children  who  are  under  seven, 
those  between  seven  and  fifteen  being 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  towns 
or  communes  to  which  they  belong. 

Now  those  little  Magyars  who  aro 
costing  their  fellows  only  £6  9s.  a  year 
each,  are  just  as  well  fed,  clothed, 
housed  and  taught  as  English  Toor 
Law  children  who  are  costing  £20,  Jt:^u, 
£40  and  some  of  them  even  £50  a  year 
each,  and  they  are  Just  as  carefully 
kept  out  of  harm's  way.  Just  as  sivil- 
fully  tended  when  ill.  If  they  are  nut 
treated  more  kindly  than  our  children, 
they  are  at  any  rate  treated  in  a  more 
natural,  motherly  fashion,  a  fashion 
that  makes  them  happier,  and  fits  them 
better  to  live  on  equal  terms  with  their 
fellows  and  fight  their  own  battles. 
Thus  were  this  refuge  and  colony  sys- 
tem established  here,  the  State's  chil- 
dren would  certainly  fare  better  than 
now;  while,  as  for  the  ratepayers,  the 
heavy  burden  they  bear  would  l>e 
lightened.  How  much  the  239,903  ihil- 
dren  who  are  supported  by  the  I'oni- 
munity  in  England  and  Wales  really 
cost  has  never  yet  been  discovered;  all 
that  is  known  with  any  certainty  on 
the  subject  is  that  they,  together  with 
their  "belongings,'*  cost  some  £14.iMm.- 
000  a  year.  Supposing  the  60,000  cliil- 
dren  who  are  living  in  workhouses, 
schools,  homes  and  other  Institutions, 
could  be  dealt  with  on  the  Szell  sys- 
tem, a  considerable  saving  would  eer- 
tainly  be  effected.  For,  although  the 
cost  per  head  under  this  system  would 
be  higher  in  England  than  in  Hungary, 
it    would    not   amount   to   one-half   of 
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what  it  is  under  the  present  system. 
Then,  too,  a  solution  would  be  found 
for  the  little  lu-aud-outer  problem. 
ITiese  children,  the  most  luckless  of 
all  children,  as  things  are,  could  be 
kept  in  the  refuges. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Szell  sys- 
tem is  out  of  the  question  in  England 
owing  to  the  difficulty  there  would  be 
in  finding  suitable  foster-mothers  for 
the  State's  charges.  So  long  as  a  fos- 
ter-mother is  paid  only  4s.  6d.  a  week, 
or  at  most,  5s.,  for  taking  care  of  a 
child,  and  Is  required  for  that  not  only 
to  board  and  lodge  the  child,  but  to 
provide  it  with  clothes  and  shoes,  this 

difficulty  will  exist  of  course;  but  let 
The  OoBtemporaiy  BeTlew. 


the  terms  be  raised  even  by  Is.  Gd. 
a  week,  and  it  would  speedily  vanish. 
Were  refuges  established  in  such 
places  as  I^ewes,  Keswick,  Aylesbury, 
Chichester  and  Whitby,  each  one  of 
them  would  have  within  easy  reach  a 
dozen  villages  where  children's  col- 
onies could  be  organized.  If  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  relax  their 
boarding-out  rules  and  Guardians  could 
be  induced  to  combine  so  that  one 
refuge  might  serve  for  a  whole  county, 
or  even  in  some  cases  for  two  or  three 
counties,  the  experiment  might  be 
given  a  trial  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time. 

Editfi  SfUera. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  VENTURER. 


"How  soon  can  you  be  in  Shanghai?" 

"In  thirty-five  days,  if  I  leave  here 
to-morrow." 

"And  at  Chefoo?" 

'*In  another  two  days— with  luck." 

The  tall  keen-faced  underwriter  bent 
again  to  study  a  chart  of  the  China 
Seas.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  at 
Lloyd's.  The  quiet  little  library  in 
the  upper  rooms  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
was  tenanted  by  the  two  men  alone. 
Tlie  roar  of  the  City  traffic  scarcely 
penetrated  through  the  double  win- 
dows from  Cornhill. 

"The  business  is  very  simple  to  set 
forth,  Captain  Drunimond,"  said  the 
underwriter  slowly.  "There  is  a 
steamer  called  the  Venturer  which  is 
bound  to  Port  Arthur.  She  is  laden 
with  a  most  valuable  cargo,  insured 
here  for  a  very  large  sum  indeed.  It 
consists  mainly  of  food  and  medical 
stores;  it  is  contraband  of  war.  The 
Japanese  will  do  their  utmost  to  cap- 
ture her  if  they  hear  of  it." 

"You  may  be  certain  they  will  know 
ot  her,  sir,"  said  the  sailor  quietly. 
"Their  system  of  secret  intelligence  is 
perfect.      Their  spies  are  everywhere." 


This  was  a  fact  that  the  world  was 
beginning  to  realize  with  some  dis- 
may, especially  at  Lloyd's. 

"Will  the  Venturer  put  into  Chefoo 
before  making  her  dash  to  run  the 
blockade?"  Drummond  queried. 

"Yes." 

"To  whom  is  she  consigned  there?" 

"Lewison's,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
joinder. 

"Ah!"  The  hearer  whistled  low,  ami 
tiie  underwriter  laughed  shortly.  Cer- 
tain previous  dealings  with  that  firm 
had  left  a  notoriously  unpleasant  recol- 
lection in  some  London  offices. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  captain  bluntly, 
"what  is  it  exactly  that  you  wish  me 
to  do." 

"Get  her  into  Port  Arthur— if  it's 
l»os8ibie." 

"And  if  not?" 

•'Have  her  detained  in  harbor- 
safe." 

The  man  who  was  receiving  his  in- 
structions gave  a  little  shrug  to  his 
broad  shoulders.  "Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  her  skipper?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Next    to   nothing,"    was    the    ready 
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ivply.  "We  have  made  inquiries  cau- 
tiously, without  result.  He  seems 
rather  an   unknown  quantity." 

•His  name?" 

•Fairton." 

"Now  look  here.  Captain  Drummoml." 
sjild  the  underwriter  earnestly,  his  eyes 
resting  observantly  on  his  listener's 
face,  **it  is  precisely  because  we  know- 
so  little  that  we  are  sending  you  out 
there.  Enlist  any  one's  help  you 
«an  to  save  that  cargo  from  capture. 
That  is  your  mission;  do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"I  do,"  answered  the  sailor  simply. 
•1  will  start  at  once." 

"Good!''  The  underwriter  shook 
liands.  "I  wish  you  all  success,"  he 
said. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  girl  walked  slowly  along  the  uu- 
ev«'n  roadway.  I'ersistently  in  her  ears 
was  ringing  the  stately  sentence  of  the 
olden  story.  "For  whither  thou  goest, 
I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgesc,  I  will 
lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  (Jod  my  God."  Could  it  lie 
tliat  the  words  still  echoed  a  message 
unto  the  generations  of  to-day? 

Ah,  if  she  did  but  know 

From  the  seawall,  thronged  with  Chi- 
nese boatmen  loafing  round  their  sam- 
pans, the  dull  waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea 
stretched  with  long  low  swell  beyond 
the  Ghefoo  headland.  The  masts  of  the 
shipping  in  the  roadstead  were  sil- 
houetted against  a  cheerless  winter 
i<(ky.  Beatrice  Dennis  stopped  to  watch 
them.  One  steamer  in  particular  was 
tiring  up. 

From  away  to  the  north'ard  fancy 
seemed  to  waft  to  her  the  dull  reverber- 
ation of  hurtling  shells  bursting  on  de- 
fensive hillcrests.  Ever  the  investing 
Japanese  lines  were  closing  around  the 
doomed  Russian  fortress.  The  girl 
shiveretl.  Her  imagination  pictured  the 
guns  of  Port  Arthur  booming  in  a  last 
loud  cry  to  the  world  for  help. 

Beatrice  regarded  the  distant  promon- 


tory with  doubtful  eyes.  Her  dainty 
brows  contracted.  She  was  puzzled  at 
the  unwonted  cordiality  of  her  uncle, 
old  Joseph  Lewison,  to  the  captain  of 
the  English  steamer  which  had  recently 
arrived  from  the  south.  Some  queer 
underhand  business  was  going  on  wliich 
she  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  fathom- 
ing.     Her  surmises  were  sinister. 

Most  of  the  European  crew  had  de- 
serted minus  their  wages.  She  had  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  her  uncle  could 
explain  this.  His  ideas  of  law  and 
order  were  in  strict  accord  with  noth- 
ing but  filling  his  own  pockets;  but  that 
made  it  the  more  unaccountable  if  he 
had  really  bribed  the  crew  to  bolt— un- 
known to  the  skipper.  And  then  why 
had  he  taken  so  much  trouble— ap- 
parently—to  secure  a  fresh  crew  of 
Chinamen  to  replace  the  fugitives? 
These,  too,  had  come  forward  with  un- 
wonted willingness.  The  more  the 
girl  pondered  the  more  black  her  mis- 
givings became. 

For  two  days  she  had  watched  the 
English  captain.  He  was  a  clean-cut, 
sturdy-limbed  man,  quiet  and  deter- 
mined, with  the  clear  fresh  eyes  of 
the  sailor;  he  had  been  strangely  cour- 
teous to  her  on  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  they  had  come  across  each  other 
in  Lewison's  grimy  house.  The  men 
she  usually  saw  there  were  a  very  dif- 
ferent breed.  She  was  not  accustomed 
to  courtesy. 

"Thy  people  shall  be  my  people." 
And  this  captain  was  of  her  own  folk, 
the  English,  simple-minded,  straight- 
forward. She  loathed  the  fat  oily 
smile  w^hich  she  had  noticed  on  old 
Lewison's  lips  once  or  twice  when  she 
had  been  watching  the  two  men,  her- 
self unheeded.  I^ewison's  descent  was 
mixed. 

This  girl  was  full  of  quick  impulses. 
She  hesitated;  womanlike,  she  glanced 
down  suddenly  at  her  dress.  It  was 
three  years  since  any  one  had  cared  to 
notice  her  frock,  since  her  uncle  had 
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married  his  son  to  the  podgy  daughter 
of  the  German  storekeeper  in  Shan^ai 
who  waddled.  Even  now,  after  this  in- 
terval, her  young  face  grew  hard  and 
cold  as  stone  as  she  remembered.  It 
was  a  delicate  face  under  a  mass  of 
soft  fair.  Surely  something  about 
this  tall  lithe  maiden  might  become 
very  bewitching  to  a  man,  if  she  willed. 

The  little  head  rose  very  erect.  Her 
resolution  was  formed.  She  could  act 
on  her  impulses  fearlessly,  did  she  so 
choose. 

Dusk  was  falling  when  the  derricks 
rattled  inboard  for  the  last  time.  The 
donkey  engine  clanked  noisily,  and  the 
hose-pipes  swept  the  coal-dust  before 
streams  of  water  from  the  deck.  Ber- 
nard Fairton  sat  alone  in  the  little 
chart-room  under  the  bridge.  Outside 
was  all  gray  and  dreary,  with  that  un- 
natural dreariness  which  probably  por- 
tended snow.  Inside,  a  low  fire  smoul- 
dered dully  in  the  iron  stove,  for  the 
night  gave  promise  of  being  bitterly 
cold.  The  master  of  the  Venturer 
leant  over  the  shabby  table  oil-cloth, 
intent  on  the  ''Sailing  Directions  for 
the  North  China  Seas."  A  flickering 
lamp  swung  overhead;  a  pile  of  charts 
and  papers  were  scattered  in  disorder 
on  a   locker. 

The  door  widened  stealthily.  Faii-ton 
did  not  move  except  to  slip  his  hand 
into  a  side  pocket  His  grasp  tight- 
ened over  the  revolver  there.  Then  a 
flash  of  immense  surprise  crossed  his 
face  as  the  new-comer  entered  with 
cautious  speed. 

"Miss  Dennis,"  he  muttered,  amazed 
*You— here!" 

She  nodded  breathlessly.  Something 
in  his  tone  brought  a  defiant  color  to 
her  cheeks. 

"What  have  you  come  for?"  lie 
asked,  searching  her  face  with  steadi- 
ness. 

"To  warn  you  to  sail  at  once,  l)efore 
it  is  too  late." 

"Why?" 


Instead  of  answering  his  questiou 
she  put  another. 

*'You  have  not  shipped  all  your  new 
crew  yet,  have  you?" 

"Only  a  few  of  them.  The  remainder 
should  be  on  board  to-morrow.*' 

''Don't  wait  for  them." 

•*I  cannot  put  to  sea  as  I  am,"  Fair- 
ton  deliberated.  His  attitude  was 
uncomprehending. 

•'When  are  you  due  at  Port  Arthur?" 
queried  the  girl  with  great  directness. 

"In  two  days;  that  is  the  worst  of  it," 
Fairton  admitted  ruefully.  "The  Rns- 
sian  torpedo-boats  are  to  make  a  raid 
as  soon  as  I  am  ofl^  the  port  to  cover 
my  dash  for  the  entrance.  Bvei-y 
hour's  delay  makes  success  more  donbt- 
ful." 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
get  to  sea  at  once,"  she  repeated.  Her 
confidence  was  emphatic. 

"Lewison  was  to  provide  a  pilot  as 
well,"  remonstrated  the  captain  du- 
biously. 

"Instead  of  which  he  has  bribed  your 
old  crew  to  desert" 

"So!"  said  her  hearer  slowly. 

"And  is  waiting  to  betray  you  to  the 
Japanese,"  finished  Beatrice  Dennis 
with   terseness. 

"Why  have  you  troubled  to  warn 
me?"  asked  Fairton  suddenly.  He  was 
thinking  hard. 

"Because  you  are  English  as  my  dead 
father  was,  and— I  hate  Lewison,"  she 
muttered.  Something  in  her  manner 
told  Fairton  that  the  girl  spoke  with 
soberest  truth. 

"Oh,  he  is  vile  and  treacherous!"  she 
cried  with  sudden  heat  Her  large 
eyes  blazed  with  passion,  her  small 
oval  face  was  pale.  "He  got  my  father 
into  his  power,  he  killed  his  own  sister, 
my  mother,  by  his  cruelty  and  neglects 
Then  I  had  no  home,  no  kin  of  my  own 
in  all  the  world.  So  he  took  me  and 
made  me  his  house  drudge,  and  I  am  of 
use  to  him  as  a  slave  would  be.  Often 
his   charity-   almost   chokes  me.      And. 
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tbeu  30U  came— you  were  different— of 
niy  own  people— courteous  even  to  such 
as  me." 

"But  he  is  the  agent  of  my  owners; 
we  are  consigned  to  his  firm,"  expostu- 
lated the  vessel's  captain.  His  gaze 
never  left  her  face. 

"What  does  that  matter  to  Lewison 
&  Co.?"  cried  the  girl  with  scorn.  **He 
will  take  your  money  with  one  hand 
and  sell  you  for  more  money  with  the 
other.  I  tell  you"— she  stamped  her 
small  foot  with  passionate  assurance— 
•*if  you  delay  any  longer  you  will  never 
reach  Port  Arthur." 

The  lamp  was  flaring  greasily;  the 
little  chart-room  smelt  of  stale  smoke 
and  evil  oil.  The  speaker  looked 
singularly  soft  and  girlish  in  her  worn 
dark  dress  outlined  against  the  dingy 
cabin  fittings.  The  lamplight  tinged 
the  fairness  of  her  hair. 

"If  you  trust  me"— she  fronted  him 
very  resolute— "if  you  trust  me,  you 
will  be  guided  by  what  I  say,  and  go," 
she  declared. 

Falrton  reached  for  his  cap.  *'Well, 
we  will  see  if  we  cannot  outwit  Mr. 
I>ewison  this  time/'  he  decided  with 
grimness.  "1*11  Just  speak  to  my  engi- 
neer." 

Now  it  was  precisely  at  this  moment 
on  shore  that  Captain  Drummond,  in 
his  capacity  as  representative  of 
Lloyd's,  walked  into  the  ofllce  of 
Mess!*s.  liewison's.  His  state  of  body 
was  intensely  cold,  his  state  of  temper 
aggrievedly  hot.  A  coasting  steamer 
to  Chefoo  had  seen  fit  to  Jar  her  pro- 
peller clean  off  at  the  stem  tube,  and 
consequently  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
navigable  craft  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
six  hours  till  taken  in  tow.  Hence 
much  delay.  As  he  hammered  imperi- 
ously on  the  office  counter  his  ears  were 
assailed  with  a  burst  of  language, 
which,  however  regrettable,  made  It 
convincingly  clear  that  the  head  of  the 
firm   was   seriously  perturbed. 

"Sakes    alive  I'*    said   the   burly    Eng- 


lishman, as  Lewison  stormed  from  an 
inner  room  and  the  expletives  floated 
around  him,  "what  the  deuce  is  up?" 

The  agitated  ship  agent  cannoned 
into  his  caller,  and  recoiled,  puffing 
savage  maledictions.  His  florid  fea- 
tures glared  interrogation. 

"Just  you  take  a  turn  outside  an'  let 
the  blizzard  blow  through  that  head  of 
yours,  and  you'll  feel  calmer,"  sug- 
gested Drummond  stolidly. 

The  one  advised  danced  with  dis- 
pleasure, and  demanded  his  adviser's 
errand  with  ferocity.  Drummond  ex- 
plained. Cunning  began  to  replace  the 
rage  on   Lewison's  face. 

"So  you've  come  to  assist  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Venturei'  from  bein'  cap- 
tured?" he  snarled. 

"Yes." 

"Then  you'd  best  go  an'  prevent  him 
from  sailing  to-night,  and  bring  back 
my  niece,  whom  he  has  abducted,  at 
the  same  time." 

The  speaker  seethed  with  suppressed 
fury.  Drummond  grunted  polite  con- 
cern. 

"The  very  apple  of  my  eye  she  is," 
the  uncle  declared  unctuously. 

The  agent  of  Lloyd's  underwriters 
considered  that  he  had  not  Journeyed 
from  London  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of 
eloping  maidens.  But  the  departure 
of  the  steamer  was  anottter  matter. 

"An*  me  spendin'  days  in  huntln'  up 
a  new  crew  for  him,"  pursued  the  ex- 
asperated Lewison— "helpin'  him  all  I 
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can. 

Something  in  the  last  speech  had  a 
ring  not  entirely  genuine.  His  hearer 
stared  meditatively  at  the  speaker's 
greenish  blinking  eyes  and  unsh.ivcn 
Jaw.     What  was  the  fellow  concealing? 

At  this  stage  Drummond  proposed  a 
drink.  In  fact  both  men  condescended 
to  several  drinks,  over  which  the  in- 
terview became  more  amicable,  though 
urgent.  Lewison  opined  that  "an  ob- 
stlnater  chit  than  that  girl  didn't 
breathe,"  and  the  sailor  suggested  that 
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it  was  imperative  to  interview  the 
Venttirer's  master  without  delay.  More 
and  more  impressed  with  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  Drummond  finaiiy  toolt  the 
ship  agent  by  the  arm,  and  dragged 
him— still  denunciatorj— to  the  quay. 
Here  they  chartered  a  sampan. 

Lewison,  though  protesting,  begnn  to 
think  that  the  very  decoy  he  most 
needed  had  been  provided  providen- 
tially. The  steamer  must  t>e  delayed 
till  the  morrow;  all  else  was  nought 
to  him.  Otherwise  his  carefully  ma- 
turing plans  would  miscarry  in  con- 
fusion, and  much  good  money  be  un- 
earned thereby. 

The  shore  shadows  were  lengthening 
In  the  gloom.  The  rumble  of  the  re- 
volving capstan  jarred  the  stillness  of 
the  bay.  The  metallic  clank  of  the 
cable  chain  hauling  through  the  muddy 
hawse-bole  announced  that  the  anchor 
was  being  raised.  Deep  exhortation  on 
the  fo'c'sle  betokened  haste.  The  sam- 
pan surged  alongside  the  Venturer. 
Whereupon  a  frowsy-headed  man 
emerged  from  the  lee  door  of  the  gal- 
ley and  pushed  her  ofT  with  a  pole. 
Lewison  bellowed  awesomely. 

'*The  cap'n's  busy.  An'  if  yer  gets 
any  redder  in  the  face  yer'll  bust,"  said 
the  offender  genially.  **An  spatter  our 
paintwork  'orrid." 

Drummond  grasped  at  the  rope  lad- 
der handing  over  the  steamer's  side. 
At  that  moment  Fairton  appeared  at 
the  top. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  demanded 
with  brusqueness. 

"To  speak  with  you,  captain,  please," 
Dnimmond  answered  civilly. 

••Speak  away  then."  The  invitation 
was  not  encouraging. 

''You  have  got  my  niece  aboard,"  in- 
terposed the  angry  Lewison.  "She 
will  return  to  me  at  once." 

Fairton  looked  along  the  deck  to 
where  a  slight  dark  figure  was  holding 
on  to  a  twisted  wire  shroud.  Her  eyes 
were  wide  with  dismay. 


"No,  she  won't!"  he  answered  curtly. 

"You're  breaking  the  law"— the  voice 
of  its  upholder  was  shrill— "I'll  have 
you  arrested  for  seducin'  her  away," 
he  screamed. 

"I  will  marry  her  first!"  Fairton  was 
speaking  with  quietness.  "Now,  have 
you  done?" 

"You  Just  stop  till  momin'  for  the 
rest  of  your  crew,  an'  give  me  back 
the  girl,"  clamored  the  ship  agent. 

"What  for?" 

This  was  maddening.  The  listener 
rocked  in  the  boat  with  wrath.  "I'll 
give  her  'what  for'  when  I  get  her," 
roared  the  outraged  man. 

"And  I'll  see  you  damned  first,"  was 
the  blunt  rejoinder  from  above. 
"Shove  off  there!" 

The  Chinese  boatman  was  hunting 
unconcernedly  along  his  pigtail  for  an 
irritating  insect.  Drummond  was 
holding  on  to  the  lower  rung  of  ^e 
ship's  ladder.  Suddenly  the  gloom  was 
stung  by  the  fiash  of  a  revolver.  Lew- 
ison had  fired  point-blank  at  the  girl 
on  deck. 

Then  there  was  a  concert— as  the  cook 
of  the  Venturer,  who  had  been  an  In- 
terested observer,  subsequently  ex- 
pressed it  Drummond  himself  knocked 
the  smoking  pistol  out  of  Lewlson's 
hand  into  the  sea.  Then  he  sprang  up 
the  ladder.  With  his  foot  he  pushed 
the  sampan  clear.  A  bubbling  at  the 
steamer's  stem  answered  to  the  sud- 
den slow  grind  of  the  half-speed  en- 
gines. The  Venturer  was  under  way, 
and  the  native  craft  wallowed  in  the 
wash. 

« 

Lewison  subsided  with  violence  on  to 
II  thwart,  giving  vent  to  incoherent 
splutters  as  he  wrung  the  slops  which 
the  cook  had  adroitly  heaved  over  him 
from  his  eyes.  His  protesting  roars 
grew  fainter.  The  Venturer  drew  away 
into  the  smother  of  the  night. 

In  the  chart-room  Beatrice  Dennis 
stood  again  before  the  captain,  with 
burning  cheeks.    She  had  drawn  back 
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against  the  far  doorway,  as  though  to 
seek  a  refuge  from  the  sudden  shamed 
comprehension  which  stormed  at  her 
bating  heart.  She  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  crisis  from  which  no  girl  can  come 
unchanged. 

"Weil,  you  can't  go  back  to  Lewlson 
now,"  said   Fairton    with  deliberation. 
"Will    you    put    me    ashore    at    Port 
Arthur?"  she  asked  at  length. 

••If  you  wish  it,"  he  answereil 
gravely.  "But  what  will  you  do  there?" 
"Oh,  what  does  it  matter  what  1  do?" 
she  said.  "Perhaps  I  can  get  work  in 
some  hospital  as  nurse.  It  has  never 
mattered  to  anybody  what  happens  to 
me.      I'm  used  to  that." 

•I  think  you  will  find  it  does  mat- 
ter," Bernard  Fairton  told  her  gently. 
But  Beatrice  flung  on  reckless,  unheed- 
ing, almost  as  if  she  wishe<l  to  hurt 
him: 

"I  will  tell  you.  Lewison  had  a  son 
—1  was  a  mere  girl— I  was  in  love  with 
him;  his  father  sent  him  to  Shanghai. 
There  he  married  a  rich  girl;  it  was 
three  years  ago.  Not  that  I  care  now," 
she  cried  with  heaving  breast. 

Fairton  scrutinized  her  flawless  face 
wistfully.  The  lines  of  her  lifted  chin 
and  delicate  throat  were  perfect 
against  the  background  of  the  chart- 
room  graining.  The  love  of  such  a 
maiden  must  be  wonderful  to  win! 

"And  you:  what  must  you  think  of 
me?"  she  cried,  still  flaming.  "You  sec 
what  I  am— unwomanly,  unmannered. 
How  do  you  know  that  my  i»eing  here 
now  is  not  part  of  stmie  plot  to  lure 
you,  as   it   is?" 

Tlie  reply  came  with  strange  i>rompti- 
tnde.  "1  can  read  it  in  your  eyes,"  he 
just  hm\  time  to  answer  as  Drummoud 
entered.  Though  how  he  was  able  to 
do  this  wlien  they  refused  to  meet  Ids 
own  was  not  explained. 
The  captain's  mood  altered. 
"You've  come  aboard  my  ship  un- 
aslicd."  ho  said  liarshly.  "What  is 
your   ImsincssV" 


Drummoud  told  him. 
"AVell,  you  had  better  lend  a  hand 
then;  we  shall  want  it,"  opined  the 
skipper  surlily.  '•Though  probably  it 
will  be  bad  for  your  underwriters,"  he 
added  with  a  touch  of  malice.  For 
Fairton  was  annoyed  at  the  other's  in- 
terruption at  that  moment  But  Drum- 
moud refused  to  be  rulfled. 

"What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that 
the  ship  had  been  sold  to  the  Japanese, 
Miss  Dennis'/"  He  swung  round  <in 
the  girl  with  calculated  abruptness. 

"You've  been  eavesdropping!"  was 
her  prompt  parry  to  this. 

Drummond  smiled  unabashed.  The 
girl  turned  to  Fairton. 

"Do  you  trust  your  new  crew— such 
as  you've  got?" 

"They  are  only  some  dozen  China- 
men," he  replied  rather  uneasily. 

"Ye— es.*'  She  hesitated.  Her  sus- 
picions were  only  conjectures  after  all. 
"And  we  have  got  to  go  on  now  and 
take  our  chance,"  Fairton  concluded;  in 
which  Lloyd's  i-epresentative  acqui- 
esced. 

The  Venturer  headed  seawards.  The 
European  ofllcers  were  alert;  nothing 
seemed  to  escape  their  vigilant  ob- 
servation. The  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
crew  proved  one  of  submissive  ol)edi- 
ence,  till  with  the  gray  of  the  next 
evening  came  tlie  danger— an<l  the 
snow. 

The  latter  liad  l>een  threateidng  for 
some  time.  The  glass  was  falling; 
steadily;  in  the  biting  cold  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  had  shrunk  almost 
to  the  bull);  now  the  nor'-easter  from 
the  (lUlf  of  Pechili  drove  the  snow- 
flakes  swift  and  dazzling  over  tlie  sul- 
len sea.  The  air  was  dense  with  flut- 
tering whiteness.  Thicker  and  tlilciver 
it  drifted  heavily  from  the  livid  dulncss 
of  the  sky. 

Snow  at  sea  is  deadly.  It  blinds  tin* 
peering::  eyes  undiM*  tlie  knitted  brows  of 
the  men  on  watch.  Yet  Fairton  drove 
tlic  \  rntmrr  onwards  at  top  spee<l.  bor- 
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ing  her  way  through  the  pall  of  miit- 
fling  snow-clouds.  Time  might  be 
everything.  It  was  safer  to  take  the 
risks  of  navigation  in  the  white  ob- 
scurity than  to  linger  in  the  hostile 
zone  of  war. 

The  Miaotao  Islands  had  been  left 
astern.  Leaning  forward  over  the  can- 
vas wind  screen  of  the  bridge,  Beatrice 
Dennis  strove  to  pierce  the  murky 
masses  of  the  oncoming  night  of  snow. 
Strain  as  she  might,  she  could  see  noth- 
ing. It  was  two  bells  in  the  first  dog- 
watch. 

She  had  been  euveloijed  in  an  ulster 
of  the  captain's— with  resolution.  Her 
face  was  puckered  with  the  driving  cold; 
her  eyes  ached  in  the  blinding  glare  of 
the  mist.  Yet  there  was  a  dauntless- 
ness  about  her  which  grew  with  the 
proximity  of  the  peril  and  the  need. 
The  hours  were  speeding  quickly,  but 
each  one  merely  brought  renewed  an- 
ticipations as  to  the  difiiculties  of  the 
next.  The  girl  had  refused  steadfastly 
to  remain  below.  Between  her  and 
Fairton  a  tacit  tie  seemed  to  have 
sprung  into  strange  existence,  by  which 
they  were  bound  to  meet  whate'er  be- 
fell them  side  by  side;  for  life  at  sea 
draws  people  very  close  together;  in 
this  It  is  so  different  from  the  land, 
which  separates  conventionally  apart. 
Something  was  going  to  happen.  Bea- 
trice felt  her  pulses  stir  as  she  scentel 
it  at  hand. 

"What's  yonder  to  starboard?" 

She  stood,  a  figure  of  white,  listen- 
ing with  eager  intentness  in  the  woolly 
silence.  One  hand  was  on  the  frozen 
bridge-rail,  the  other  pointed  seawards 
as  she  spoke.  Fairton  caught  up  the 
binoculars  and  searched  earnestly  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  distant 
pant  of  other  engines  was  faintly  audi- 
ble. 

He  wiped  the  glasses  with  his  sleeve 
and  passed  them  to  Drummond.  The 
look  of  sleeplessness  and  long  vigil  van- 
ished; stern  pugnacity  hardened  on  his 


face  instead.    At  that  moment  came  u 
hail  from  aft. 

"Heave  to,  that  ship.'"  a  voice  rang 
out  peremptorily  in  English.  Through 
the  curtaining  snow  a  Japanese  tor- 
pedo-boat slid  towards  the  Venturer. 
The  quick-firer  on  her  forward  deck 
sidled  round  ominously;  its  sights 
aligned  themselves  with  swiftness  on 
the  Venturer's  wheel. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for?"  came 
the  crisp  call  across  the  water.  Then, 
without  waiting  for  answer,  followed 
the  sharp  command: 

•Stop!  or  we  fire." 

With  despair  in  his  heart  Fairton 
rang  off  his  engines.  The  shrill  tinkle 
of  the  telegraph  sounded  the  knell  of 
his  hopes.  Escape  from  the  wasp-like 
enemy  was  impossible.  The  torpedo- 
boat  closed  inwards,  sheered  against 
the  Venturer,  and  the  fenders  rasped 
along  her  muddy  gray  hull. 

The  crew  had  come  on  deck,  arouseii 
by  the  shouts.  One  of  the  Chinamen 
was  slinking  aft. 

In  that  tense  moment  Beatrice  felt 
her  wrist  seized.  **Do  you  understanil 
Japanese?"  Drummond  whispered  to 
her  through  dry  lips.  She  assented 
with  quick  intelligence.  **Theu  slip 
after  that  chap  there,  and  listen- 
sharp!'* 

Round  the  engine-room  combings  the 
deck  was  wet  and  slippery  with  half- 
melting  snow;  aft  its  accumulation 
deadened  her  light  footfall.  The  last 
daylight  was  waning,  and  the  darkness 
was  sharpened  with  frost  The  Fen- 
tuver  rolled  lifelessly  in  the  swell,  forg- 
ing slightly  ahead  with  her  own  mo- 
mentum. The  torpedo-boat  dropped  a 
little  astern,  and  bobbed  uneasily 
alongside.  By  her  conning  tower  stood 
a  diminutive  figure  who  was  speaking 
earnestly  to  the  man  of  the  steamer's 
crew  at  the  rail.  Beatrice  clenched 
her  little  fist  involuntarily  at  ^e 
words.  Crouching  in  the  shadow  of  the 
deck-house,    her    wits    were   never    so 
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keeu  ag  at  that  luomeut  of  peril  when 
she  needed  them.  With  the  best  of 
woineu  It  is  often  so. 

As  she  listened  motionless  her  eyes 
iia8he<l.  The  colloquy  overheard  was 
brief.  A  few  questions  wore  asked, 
some  instructions  given.  The  girl's 
heart  pulsed  with  restrained  excite- 
ment. Then  the  Japanese  officer 
snapp€»d  his  watch-case  In  the  blurr  of 
the  binnacle  lamp,  and  assented  with 
tinal  curtness  to  something  urged  by 
his  countryman  on  the  Vf^iturer'n  deck. 
Neither  of  the  speakers  noticed  for  a 
moment  the  slim  young  form  in  the 
darkness   so  silent  and   so  stiil. 

The  officer  waved  his  hand;  the  sus- 
l>ense  ended.  After  a  second's  preg- 
nant pause  the  torpedo-boat  put  her 
helm  over  and  vanished  phantom-like 
into  the  snow-storm.  Her  port  light 
winked  balefully  out  into  the  patches 
uf  the  night  as  she  disappeared.  The 
swirl  of  water  from  her  twin  screws 
eddied  thickly  for  a  minute  and  died 
(iown.  She  left  behind  her  men  on  the 
bridge  of  the  cargo-boat  astounded,  al- 
most dumb,  at  their  escape. 

"What,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  the 
meaning  of  that?"  said  Fairton 
hoarsely.  Mechanically  he  Jammed  the 
telegraph  handle  back  to  full-speed 
ahead.  The  big  steamer  vibrated  again 
with  energy.  Once  more  she  shoved  her 
nose  into  the  gloom  of  her  course. 

Beatrice  Dennis  came  through  the 
darkness  into  the  gleam  of  the  chart- 
room.  Her  face  was  pallid  as  the  snow 
without  She  met  Drummond  unflinch- 
ing.      *'Welir'    was   all   he   said. 

**Call  the  captain,**  she  ordered. 
Fairton  came  at  once. 

'*Can  you  get  that  man  of  the  crew 
who  spoke  to  the  Japanese  in  here 
alone?  Only  be  ready  not  to  let  him 
join  the  others  again  and  give  the 
alarm— if  I'm  right." 

Fairton  nodded  comprehension.  He 
w^ent  oat.  Presently  he  returned  with 
the  sailor.     He   was   a    squat-featured 


Mongolian;  in  his  black  beady  eyes  was 
the  glitter  of  fanaticism.  Behind  the 
two  men  another  form  lurked  wMth 
mysteriousness. 

"Pull  his  pigtail!"  decreed  Beatrice, 
in  an  odd  voice. 

At  this  brutal  command  the  captain 
stared,  and  the  owner  of  the  pigtail 
squirmed  suddenly  like  a  trapped  thing. 
But  Drummond  instantly  grasped  her 
meaning.  He  seized  that  appendage, 
and  gave  it  a  wrench  with  deftness. 
It  came  off  in  his  hand. 

**HellI"  The  face  of  the  disguised 
Japanese  lit  with  fury.  But  the  cook, 
who  w-as  a  resourceful  man  and  unseen 
behind  him,  swiftly  flung  a  very  dirty 
sack,  which  had  once  held  potatoes, 
over  his  head.  This  modifled  the  sub- 
sequent struggle. 

A  few  minutes  later  Lieutenant 
Okara.  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy, 
was  successfully  propelled  along  the 
deck,  and  bustled  without  ceremony 
into  a  store  pantry.  There  he  was 
locked  securely  amid  the  butter  casks 
and  onions.  His  captor,  the  cook.  lit 
the  pipe  of  gratification  outside  and 
grinned  at  the  sound  of  the  prisoner*8 
bumplngs. 

There  was  a  great  shortage  of  ttre- 
men  in  the  stokehole.  Said  the  engi- 
neer when  summoned  to  a  conference 
by  his  captain: 

"Mon,  there*ll  be  nae  insubordeena- 
tion  wi'  the  pairsons  in  question  while 
me  an'  the  second  obsairve  their  wel- 
fare afl^ectionate  wi*  the  peestols  o'  pre- 
caution. If  ye  can  deespose  o*  the  wily 
deevils  on  deck,  sir,  we*ll  e'en  make 
Port  Arthur  yet." 

"Carrj'  on  then,"  agreed  Fairton 
rather  sombrely.  '*But  spread  them 
out  remorselessly  if  there*s  trouble." 

* 'Never  ye  fear,  sir,"  averred  the 
brawny  Scotchman  with  solemnity. 
"Well  aye  handle  the  roubles  o*  safety 
still.** 

And  so  the  Venturer  ploughed  steam- 
ing into  the  blackness,   while  her  offl- 
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cers  proceeded  to  deal  with  others  of 
the  uative  deck  hands. 

From  the  next  masquerading  China- 
man tacliled,  coercion  extracted  in- 
formation; and  he  was  induced  to  re- 
veal to  the  despised  foreign  girl,  who 
spol^e  his  language  so  easily,  the 
whereabouts  of  a  package  which  Bea- 
trice greatly  desired  to  locate.  There- 
upon the  steward  took  charge  of  this 
informant  with  the  slanting,  shifty 
gaze.  While  held  by  the  shoulders  on 
his  way  to  the  lazarette  the  English- 
man's foot  was  suitably  applied.  The 
vi(!tim  howled  at  a  treatment  so  con- 
vincing, and  the  chart- room  furniture 
was  rearranged  after  the  scrimmage. 
Tlien  the  fo'c'stle  was  entered,  and 
cleared  at  the  point  of  persuasive  re- 
volver ban-els  of  the  few  occupants  left 
there. 

"Oh,  be  very  careful,''  besought  Bea- 
trice with  ashy  cheeks  and  scared  pul- 
sating nostrils.  She  pointed  to  a  heavy 
box  stowed  under  a  bunk.  "It's  the 
bursting  charges  for  the  holds,*'  she 
said. 

Thus  admonished,  the  movers  of  that 
l)ackage  were  tenderness  itself.  Just 
as  it  was  being  very  gingerly  consigned 
to  the  fish  of  the  deep-sea  soundings, 
a  hidden  Japanese  sailor  sprang  at 
Fairton  with  savage  despair  from  be- 
hind a  winch.  The  two  men  reeled  on 
the  slithering  deck;  an  unsheathed 
knife  gleamed  dully. 

Drnmmond  was  occupied  in  lowering 
the  explosives  overboard.  Fairton. 
taken  unawares,  was  underneath  in  the 
fray.    Beatrice  never  paused. 

In  that  tieeting  second  she  knew  that 
she  loved,  and  the  kni>wledge  possessed 
her  soul.  Such  an  awakening  is  unac- 
rountable,  but  nevertheless  it  can  be 
true.  He  was  hir  man  there,  and  he 
was  lighting  for  his  very  life.  Her 
strong  little  hands  wrenrluHl  at  the 
eoat-eollar  of  the  writliiiig  Japanese 
with  desperate  energy. 

He    wri;xy:lecl   savagely,    turned    over. 


and  stabbed  at  his  new  opponent  with 
madness.  The  blade  of  the  weapon 
ripped  the  sleeve  of  her  jacket,  and 
the  blood  spurted  from  her  wounded 
arm.  Then  the  flash  of  a  revolver 
singed  her  hair. 

"That  chap's  become  an  ancestor." 
remarked  Drummond,  coolly  re-pock- 
eting his  pistol.  "My  Goil!  you*re 
hurt." 

"It's  only  a  scratch,"  she  panted. 
But  Fairton  was  on  his  feet  again. 
His  arm  was  round  her  waist.  Every- 
thing else  was  forgotten  In  his  passion- 
ate fear  for  her.  He  was  white  to  the 
lips. 

**How  dare  you  take  such  a  risk — ^for 
me?"  he  cried. 

"It's  all  right  now,"  she  answered 
humbly.  Though  she  was  not  thinking 
of  herself.  She  staggered  with  tiiieer 
helplessness  against  the  hatchway. 

He  half  carried  her  into  the  chart- 
room,  strong  In  a  wild  sense  of  joy  that 
somehow  he  should  be  the  possessor  of 
this  girl  who  had  been  mauled  in  the 
act  of  protecting  him.  Drummond 
bandaged  her  arm.  He  was  quiet  and 
skilful,  with  a  strangely  tender  touch. 
Nothing  seemeil  to  come  amiss  to 
him. 

The  warmth  of  the  tire,  the  brandy 
that  Fairton  fetched  for  her,  i>erliaps 
some  inner  consciousness  of  feelings 
unmasked  in  the  peril,  brought  a  dusky 
glow  of  color  into  that  fair  young  face, 
so  cold  and  set.  She  sat  up  suddenly 
with  girlish  dignity. 

'*l'm  better;  I  was  a  fool  to  faint.  Do 
you  understand  it  all  nowV"  she  ehal- 
lengetl,  with  bright  blue  eyes. 

•*Dout  talk!"  But  the  patient  de- 
murreil    niutinou!*ly. 

"1  shall  if  1  want  to.  You're  not  in 
scold.  Listen!  1  heard  the  torpedo- 
boat  ottieer  tell  part,  and  I  guessed  tlie 
rest.  The  Japanese  don't  want  to  cap- 
ture you.  They  would  rather  sink  you 
in  Tort  Arthur  rhannei.  They  mean 
to  jam   the   VmtHn-r  there  to  lH)ttle  up 
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the  Hu88iau  warships  lu  the  harlK>r  so 
that  they  can't  escape." 

In  a  Hash  both  men  understood. 

The  air  at  Chefoo  had  been  tliick 
with  rumors  of  repulse.  The  grand 
assault  of  Nogi's  splendid  army  on  the 
second  line  of  the  Port  Arthur  de- 
fences had  been  hurled  back  in  a 
chaos  of  ruin  and  slaughter.  The  Bal- 
tic Fleet  had  sailed  for  the  Bast  The 
Vladivostock  s<iuadron  was  out  again 
seeking  Juncture  with  the  Port  Arthur 
battleships.  The  previous  heroic  at- 
tempts of  the  Japanese  to  choke  the 
narrow  fairway  had  l>een  thwarted  by 
the  searchlightK.  and  had  witliered 
away  under  the  guns  of  the  Russian 
batteries,  aided  by  the  frustrating  tide- 
eddies  and  sweeps  of  the  great  Bay. 
The  arrival  of  the  blockade-runner  sug- 
gested another  course.  She  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  cH>rdou 
of  investing  Japanese  vessels.  The 
Uussians  would  not  only  welcome  her 
entry  into  the  neck-shaped  channel,  but 
would  actually  pilot  her  through  the 
protecting  booms  and  minefields.  Then 
in  the  right  spot  in  the  funnelled  fair- 
way the  crew,  shipped  for  the  purpose, 
wouki  scuttle  her  by  explosion.  Thus 
the  path  of  egress  of  the  sorely  pressed 
war  fleet  within  the  harbor  would  be 
barred,  leaving  it  imprisoned  at  the 
mercy  of  the  entilading  siege  guns  of 
the  next  attack  by  land. 

It  was  a  pretty  scheme  of  craft  and 
daring.       It  was   foiled—by  a   girl. 

Of  those  last  hours  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Venturer  no  very  clear  account  is 
ever  obtainable  from  her  navigators. 
Sometimes  they  will  speak  of  confused 
recollei'tions  blurred  on  the  retina  of 
memory;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  induce 
them  to  do  this.  It  was  as  if  all  the 
outside  world  were  dead,  so  that  they 
moved  in  the  lonely  vista  of  a  dream 
that  passed.  The  hail  drove  out  uf  the 
blackness,  slushed  over  the  drenching 
bridge,  penetrated  every  cranny,  sting- 
ing with  bitter  cold.    Once  in  the  low- 


ering gloom  of  the  dawning  a  gaimt 
cruiser  emerged  of  a  sudden  from  out 
the  cauldron  of  the  snow  fog,  the 
smoke  pouring  from  her  brine-en- 
crusted funnels,  a  stretch  of  foam 
streaking  the  w.aters  in  her  seetliiug 
wake.  Her  megaphone  blared  menac- 
ing inquiry.  In  obedience  to  Bea- 
trice's instructions  the  red  port  light 
was  unshipped  and  flashed  Ave  times— 
dot—three  dashes— dot;  and  the  war- 
ship heaved  away,  hooting  on  her  syren. 
"It  Is  the  arranged  private  signal  of 
the  Japanese;  I  learnt  it  from  our  pris- 
oners,** said  the  signaller  in  explana- 
tion. 

"Are  you  running  this  pleasure  cruise 
or  is  yon  girl?**  Dummond  queried 
huskily  of  his  companion  on  the  bridge. 
And  Fairton  twice  reiterated,  "The 
girl." 

Gradually,  as  they  crept  through  the 
snow  smother,  the  reverberation  of  din- 
tant  gunfire  i*esounded  nearer.  With  a 
blaze  of  courage  in  her  eyes  Beatrice 
turned  to  the  captain.  In  a  tingle  of 
expectation  and  hope  she  pointed  to  a 
reach  of  black  water  ahead.  Over  it  a 
battered  destroyer  danced  towards 
them.    A  rocket  seared  the  sky. 

"If 8  the  Russians  at  last!''  she  cried, 
exultingly.  '*Now  they  will  pilot  us 
In." 

The  rocks  of  the  whitened  headlands, 
the  farther  trench -seam  eil  mountains, 
broke  into  the  horizon  of  the  sea. 
The  voyage  was  done. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  at  I^loyd's 
that  one  British  steamer  succeede<1 
in  running  the  blockade  into  Port  Ar- 
thur late  in  the  siege. 

There  were  worn  men  in  retaking  fur- 
tress  hospitals  who  blessed  the  coming 
of  the  Venturer  with  the  merciful  meil- 
ical  supplies.  There  were  starving; 
monjik  soldiers  to  whom  her  advent 
brought  an  extra  ration  of  comfort  be- 
fore the  next  great  tight.    There   was 
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a  Secret  Service  aijent  of  the  Imperial 
Navy  of  Japan  who  reviled  old  man 
Lewisou  in  the  privacy  of  his  Chefoo 
office,  and  spoke  cold  and  brutal  words 
concerning  incompetency  to  perform 
engagements.  And  there  was  a  jo.vful 
group  of  underwriters  round  a  dimsy 
yellow  paper  in  the  telegraph-room  of 
the  London  Royal  Exchange  who  con- 
gratulated each  other  with  warmth  on 
the  arrival  of  a  heavily  insured  cargo 
steamer  and  subscribed  a  gratuity  for 
her  master.  But  none  of  them  sus- 
pected to  whom  the  credit  was  rightly 
due. 

Hea trice  came  into  the  after  cabin 
and  flung  back  the  hooded  cape  which 
cloaked  her  throat  and  ears.  Sho 
looked  white  and  spent;  there  were 
(lark  circles  under  the  long-lashed  eyes, 
r'airton  rose  quickly  to  greet  her.  The 
siiort  days  of  perilous  comradeship 
were  over.  It  had  to  be  decided  what 
remained. 

"The  question  is  what  I  am  going  to 
do  now,'*  the  girl  announced.  A  hint 
of  appeal  mingled  with  the  grave  air 
of  innocence  on  her  face. 

"Trust  yourself  to  me,"  said  the  man 
who  watched  her,  briefly. 

"I've  been  doing  that,"  she  flashed  on 
tlie  impulse. 

The  Obrnhlll  Magmiliie. 


"From  Chefoo  to  Port  Arthar,"  re- 
sponded the  sailor  slowly.  '*It  Is  not 
far." 

"I'm  a  pefect  disgrace  to  heboid  in 
this  frock."  said  Beatrice,  with  for- 
iom  irrelevance.  "You  can't  attempt  t0 
contradict  it,"  she  flushed. 

"There  is  one  possible  course  open  to 
you,"  began  Fairton,  ignoring  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  frock. 

"Go  on!"  said  the  girl  as  he  paused. 

"It's  painfully  obvious." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  the 
saloon  table,  and  dangled  a  small  foot 
with  abandon,  "Still,  I'll  consider  it/' 
she  ofl^ered  Judicially.  Her  eyes  shone 
with  the  wise  candor  of  a  child. 

"I  mentioned  my  plan  to  Lewison 
tlie  night  you  came  on  board." 

"Every  one  was  making  such  a 
hubbub  I  don't  think  I  can  haye 
heard,"  she  murmured  in  hurried 
comment 

Wlierefore  the  captain  of  the  Vem- 
turer  proceeded  again  to  urge  his  idea 
to  the  other  person  so  chiefly  concerned. 
Her  verbal  consent  was  muflSed  by 
her  companion's  methods  of  persuasion. 
The  love  color  swept  enchantingly  Into 
her  cheeks.  And  Beatrice  became  con- 
tent. 

Arthur  H.   Henderson, 


SAINTS  AND  THEIR  TIMES.* 


Sainthood  is  as  great  a  mystery  as 
genius.  It  is,  indeed,  moral  genius, 
and  only  granted  to  the  few;  nor  is  it 
desirable  for  the  world's  morality  that 
this  should  be  otherwise.  It  is  ab- 
normal, irrational,  excessive,  revolu- 
tionary. It  is  there  to  set  up  an  ideal, 
and  the  average  man  is  there  to  adapt 
the  ideal  to  the  needs  of  daily  life  and 
so  to  readjust  the  balance.  More  than 
this,    it    seems   as  if  saintliness   must 

• "  From  St.  Pranois  to  Dante."    By  Q.  G. 
Goalton.    (Natt.    10s.  6d.  net.) 
'*8t.  Catherine  of  Siena   and  her  Times." 


generally  be  produced  by  its  contrary; 
as  if  only  violent  and  lawless  times 
have  the  force  to  produce  such  an  acute 
reaction;  so  that  the  appearance  oC 
saints  is,  as  a  rule,  the  indication  of  a 
low  current  morality.  Reflections  of 
this  nature  are  suggested  by  the  two 
volumes  now  before  us.  Mr.  Ooulton's 
"From  St.  Francis  to  Dante"  gives  a 
truthful  picture  of  the  ages  that  en- 
gendered a  St.  Francis  and  a  St  Oath- 

By  the  author  of  "  Mademoiselle  Mori."  (Ife- 
haen.    5s.  net.) 
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orine-a  more  eulighteuiug  picture  tiiau 
auy  we  have  yet  read— while  lu  "St. 
CatheriDe  of  Siena  and  her  Times"  we 
get  a  vivid  account  of  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  human  of  saints,  as 
well  as  of  the  world  that  surrounded 
her.  Mr.  Coulton's  book  is  the  more 
iuiportant,  because  it  i^veals  new 
truth,  by  throwing  fresh  light  on  old 
facts,  no  less  than  by  producing 
hitherto  unknown  information.  For  it 
is  a  commentary  upon  the  famous 
•'Autobiography  of  Brother  Salimbene, 
the  i<^ranciscan,"  from  which  it  gives 
ioug  extracts,  almost  chapters;  and 
that  valuable  work,  "the  most  precious 
existing  authority  for  the  inner  life 
of  Catholic  folk"  at  the  best  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  only  "now  at  last 
l>eing  published  in  its  entirety/'  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  Holder- 
Egger,  in  the  Monumenta  Qermaniae, 

An  edition  was  indeed  published  in 
1857  at  Parma;  but  this  was  printed 
from  an  imperfect  transcript,  muti- 
lated in  deference  to  ecclesiastical  sus- 
ceptibilities. The  original  MS.,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  had  been  bought 
into  the  Vatican  Library  in  order  to 
render  a  complete  publication  impossi- 
ble; and  it  was  only  thrown  open  to 
students,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vatican 
treasures,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  Even  now  the  com- 
plete Salimbene  will  never  be  read;  for 
many  sheets  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
MS.,  and  parts  of  others  erased,  by 
certain  scandalized  readers  of  long  ago. 

Mr.  Coulton  is  a  far-seeing  man  and 
a  good  writer.  What  is  more  remark- 
able, he  (*outrives  to  unite  a  Judicial 
mind  with  strong  convictions,  which 
lend  warmth  and  Interest  to  his  style. 
Salimbene's  chronicle,  that  of  a 
shrewd,  humorous,  moderate-minded, 
good,  and  rather  cynical  Franciscan,  is. 
naturally,  a  record  of  his  Order  and 
«»f  the  state  of  the  Church:  but  he  af- 
fonis  us  many  side-lights  on  the  life 
of  p(>(»ple  and  nobles,  and  what  he  tells 


us  of  theui  is  supplemented  by  St. 
Catherine's  biographer.  We  are  ac- 
customed, most  of  us,  to  a  William 
Morris-like  picture  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  "The  thirteenth  century,"  says 
Mr.  Coulton,  "which  from  our  modern 
distance  seems  at  first  sight  to  swim 
in  one  haze  of  Fra  Angelico  blue, 
shows  to  the  telescope  its  full  share 
of  barren  and  pestilent  marsh.**  Salim- 
Ijene  wrote  of  days  only  thirty  and 
forty  years  after  St.  Francis,  but  the 
saint's  spirit  had  almost  died  out 
among  Franciscan  Brethren.  The 
degradation  of  his  ideals  had  begun,  as 
Mr.  Coulton  points  out,  even  during 
his  lifetime.  Brother  Ellas,  his  disci- 
ple, well  known  to  Salimbene,  ossified 
faith  into  ritual,  and  the  very  aus- 
terity of  the  primal  Franciscan  stand- 
ard, too  stringent  for  ordinary  people, 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  laxity. 
Average  men  returned  to  their  average, 
and  the  average  of  1260  till  1360,  or 
later,  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  on.  The 
groBsness  and  uncleanliness  were  in- 
credible, and  the  rules  laid  down  for 
the  friars'  manners  when  at  table 
make  us  humbly  thankful  for  forks, 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  soap,  and  other 
unrealized  blessings.  More  shocking 
to  the  moral  sense  are  the  rules  for 
their  behavior  in  Church.  They  talked, 
they  laughed  aloud,  especially  at  any 
blunder  In  the  service;  they  walked 
about  during  mass,  gossiping;  they 
slept  as  a  matter  of  course;  and,  as 
can  be  imagined,  the  lay  congregations 
were  by  no  means  superior  to  the 
monastic  ones.  One  day  a  whole 
churchful  of  people  rushed  away,  in 
the  midst  of  a  sermon,  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, because  they  heard  that  a  boy- 
preacher,  then  In  vogue,  was  at  that 
moment  In  the  pulpit.  As  for  the  Im- 
morality of  the  clergy,  their  simony, 
their  absenteeism,  faults  so  dwelt  on 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  is 
dismal  to  find  how  they  prevailed  be- 
fore 1300.    The  lash  of  Dante's  tongue 
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was  ueeded— uot  b^'  exceptional  uieu, 
but  by  the  normal  monk,  priest,  or  prel- 
ate. And  St  Catherine  of  Siena's 
urgent  injunction  to  her  niece,  to  fly 
from  her  confessor  the  moment  her 
confession  was  over,  is  a  measure  of 
what  had  been  going  on  for  more  than 
a  century  before  she  wrote  this.  It 
is  a  comfort  to  hear  of  a  few  decent 
and  charitable  ladies  among  Salim- 
bene's  flock;  but  he  had  a  poor  opinion 
of  women's  abilities  and  deplored  their 
influence.  "For  woman,  whensoever 
she  may."  he  says,  "doth  gladly  take 
dominion  to  herself,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Semiramis.  who  invented  the  wear- 
ing of  breeches.  .  .  .  Blessed  be  God 
who  hath  brought  me  to  the  end  of 
this  matter."  Yet  it  was  in  these  days 
of  irreverence  and  unscrupulous  brutal- 
ity that  a  robber-nobleman,  stained  with 
every  crime,  or  a  profligate  lordling  of 
Siena,  would  burst  into  sudden  tears 
at  the  sight  of  Saint  Catherine,  would 
kneel  down  trembling  l)efore  her,  how- 
ever hard  he  had  sworn  to  do  the  con- 
trary, and  would  obey  her  like  n  wolf- 
ish kind  of  Iamb;  or  that  Condottieri, 
like  William  Flete  and  Hawkwood, 
turned  hermits  and  mystics  for  her 
sake. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine, 
as  many  have  done,  that  the  Middle 
Ages  were  inwardly  uniform  in  their 
belief,  however  unifonn  their  outward 
observance  might  be.  Saliml)ene,  him- 
self no  Puritan,  but  honest  and  re- 
ligious, enlightens  us  on  this  point 
The  widest  latitude  was  allowed  for 
belief  as  long  as  outward  discipline 
was  not  affei'ted.  **It  was  far  less 
dangerous  ...  to  debate  in  the  schools 
whether  God  really  existed  than  to 
wear  publicly  and  pertinaciously  a 
frock  and  cowl  of  any  but  the  ortho- 
dox cut"  Many  men  were  tortured 
by  religious  doubts;  others,  seeing 
what  the  Church  was,  became  indiffer- 
ent or  nnl>elieving.  "For  in  those  days 
when  tlio  Friars  Minor  and   Preachers 


begged    alms    in    France    in    Ghrisrs 
name,  men  gnashed  with  their  teeth  on 
them;   then,    before   their   very    faces, 
they  would  call  some  other  poor  man 
and  give  him  money  and  say,   *Ake 
that   in    Mahomet*s    name,    for    be    is 
stronger  than  Christ.'  "    Or  there  were 
the  intellectual  Joachites,  the  followers 
of  the  holy  mystic  Joachim  da  Flore, 
who  believed  that  the  Church  was  not 
always  the  same,  but  most  change  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  different  ages. 
As   for   the  various  sects  am<ms   the 
orthodox,  and  their  wild,  often  harm- 
ful,  extravagance,  there  is  no  end  to 
them.       Lay     brothers     went     about 
preaching   the  crudest   sensationalism. 
In  1260,  after  the  great  famine,   'the 
Flagellants    came   through    the    wh<^ 
world,  and  all  men  .  .  .  noble  kni^^ts 
and  men  of  the  people,  scourged  them- 
selves naked  in  procession  through  the 
cities  .  .  .  and  restored  what  they  had 
unlawfully  taken  away,  and  they  con- 
fessed their  sins  so  earnestly  ^at  the 
priests    had    scarce    leisure    to    eat'* 
Earlier  still  havoc  had  been  wrought 
by  the  Boys'  Crusade,  a  regiment  of 
seven   thousand   children   and  youths, 
who  vag^ucly  wandered  forth  ezpectbig 
"to  cross  the  sea  dry-shod  from  Genoa 
to    the    Holy    Land,    but,    becoming 
scandalously    demoralized,    they    were 
dispersed     and     perished    miserably." 
Enterprises  such  as  these  were  proba- 
bly   not    unconnected    with    a    charge 
brought  in  England  against  the  Friars 
for    "attracting   boys    by   presents    of 
apples  and  wine."     Stranger  still  was 
"the  Brother  of  the   Horn,"  who  be- 
longed to  no  religious  order,  '*but  lived   . 
after  his  own  conscience  ...  a  simple 
man  and  unlearned  and  of  holy  inno- 
cence. .  .  .  He  was  like  another  John 
the  Baptist  to  behold.  ...  He  had  on 
his  head  an  Armenian  cap,  his  beaid 
was   long   and    black,    and  he   had   a 
little  horn  of  brass.  .  .  .  Terribly  did 
his  horn  bray  at  times.    His  robe  was 
black  as  sack-cloth  of  hair,"  and  "thus 
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clud    he    weut    about    with    his    horn, 
preaching  and  praising  God  .  .  .  and  a 
great    multitude   of   children    followed 
hiuj,  oft-times  with  branches  of  trees 
and     lighted     tapers."       And     equally 
amazing,  though  less  devout,  was  Ger- 
ardiuo   Segarello  of   Parma,   who  con- 
ceived    "the    idea    of     imitating    Our 
I^ord's  outward  actions"  and  began  by 
putting  himself  into  **a  cradle,  wrapped 
ill  swaddling  clothes."     Such  eccentrici- 
ties were  mainly  practised  among  the 
people;    for   as    Mr.    Coulton    tells   us, 
most    religious    movements    proceeded 
from  them.     Even  the  canonization  of 
saints  "almost  always  came  from  the 
lower  classes/'  and  ^'Nothing  is  more 
false  than  to  suppose  that  the  medieval 
Church  was  disciplined  like  the  pres- 
ent  Church   of   Rome."     In   these   cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that    a    certain    abbot    was    canonized 
"whose   claims  to  sanctity,  under  in- 
vestigation, reduced  themselves  to  this 
—that  he  had  fallen  down  a  well  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  and  so  perished." 
It   is  more   edifying  to  turn   to  the 
living  protests  against  such  evils,   the 
personalities    of    the    Saints;    and    of 
these    none    is    more    convincing   than 
that  of   the  Dominican,   St.   Catherine 
of  Siena.    The  way  in  which  this  new 
**Lilfe*'    of    her    absorbs    one,    seeming 
to   transmit   her  force   and  charm,    is 
the   best  proof  of  the   author's   excel- 
lence.    It   would,    indeed,    be   hard    to 
find    an    historical    biography    better 
done.     The   writer    sets    before   us    a 
picture,  clear,  candid,  and  delicate,  of 
the    Saint    and    of    her   day;    and    to 
pioneer  men  lucidly  through  tlie  Siena 
of  the  fourteenth  century  is  in  itself 
no  mean  exploit.     To  many  Catherine 
Benlncasa,   the  dyer's  daughter,  bom 
in    1348,   is   the   most  attractive  Saint 
in  the  calendar.    She  was  gay  and  lov- 
ing as  well  as  austere;  she  was  pitiless 
to  herself,  but  reproached  herself  for 
demanding  too  much,  spiritually,  from 
others.    She  was  also  a  visionary  with 


common  seuse,  a  rare  combination.     It 
was   characteristic    of    her   that    when 
at  eight  years  old  she  ran  away  one 
afternoon  to  be  a  hermit  she  took  some 
bread   and   a  jug  of  water  with  her. 
lest  the  angels  should  forget  to  bring 
her    food,    and    at    nightfall    she    ran 
home    again   for  fear   of    making   her 
parents  anxious.     Perhaps  it  was  her 
shrewd  insight  which  gave  her  so  much 
influence    over    the    young    patrician 
"sparks*'   of  her  city,    one   of    whom, 
Stefano  Maconi,  becaiye  her  secretary 
and  remained  her  devotee— this  and  her 
deep  human  sympathy,  which  helped  to 
reconcile  city  with  city  and  family  with 
family.     There  was  one  famous  occasion 
when  she  undertook  to  make  up  the 
fierce  feud  long  existing  between  the 
Maconi  on  one  side  and  the  Tolomei 
and  Rinaldinl    on  the  other.    The  three 
families    were    to  come   and   conclude 
a   peace   In   the  Church   of    San   Crls- 
toforo.     The   Maconi  were   there,   but 
not  the  others.     Catherine  knelt  at  the 
altar    praying    for    their    arrival,    till, 
drawn  by  her  prayers  and  against  their 
will,  they  came.     But  when  they  saw 
her  on   her  knees,  rapt   in  her  devo- 
tions, her  cause  was  won  and  the  ter- 
rible   quarrel    at   an    end.      Her   hold 
could  never  have  been  so  strong  had 
she  not  suffered  herself.     There  were 
few    spiritual    torments    she   did    not 
know,  for  doubt,  despair,  awful  imag- 
inings attacked  her  at  intervals  all  her 
life,  and  more  especially  in  the  early 
years  of  her  vocation.     Yet  when  all 
is  said,  her  power  remains  a  mystery. 
She   must  have   been   what  is   called 
^'electric,'*    possessed    of   an  abnormal 
vitality— of    that    strength    which    en- 
abled her  to  nurse  the  plague-stricken 
city  and   even    to   cure   her   colleague. 
Raimondo.     When  he  fell  at  her  feet, 
a  victim  of  the  pest,  she  held  his  head 
between  her  hands  and  put  him   into 
a  deep  sleep  which  lasted  twenty-four 
hours  and   left  him  whole.     A  states- 
woman  she  never  was.  l>ecause,  as  her 
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biographer  says,  all  her  decisions  were 
directed  by  her  dream  of  an  ideal 
Church;  all  things  judged  in  its  light 
Her  triumphant  bringing  back  of  the 
Pope  (Gregory  XI.)  from  Avignon  to 
Rome  was  the  short-sighted  action  of 
a  visionary,  bearing  faction  and  misery 
in  its  train;  while  her  wonderful  sway 
over  Gregory  and  his  stormy  successor. 
Urban  VI.,  both  of  whom  depended 
on  the  counsels  of  this  unlettered  girl, 
was  the  personal  sway  of  a  woman; 
and  she  was  t[uite  unable  to  effect  her 
one  desire,  the  reform  of  the  Church. 
When  Urban  summoned  her  to  his  side 
in  Rome,  she  came,  against  her  will, 
broken  in  body,  sufTering,  yet  un- 
daunted—only to  see  what  she  most 
dreaded,  the  beginning  of  the  great 
schism  and  the  setting  up  of  an  anti- 
Pope;  only  to  die  on  her  plank-bed, 
with  the  knowledge  that  her  lifers  aims 
were  defeated.  ''In  the  holy  memory" 
was  the  form  of  signature  adopted  by 
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two  of  her  loving  followers,  when  they 
wrote  to  each  other  yean  after  her 
death. 

Should  we  be  thankful  to  lire  when 
we  do?  Not  the  least  interesttnff  fiart 
of  Mr.  Coulton's  "From  St  Frands  to 
Dante"  is  its  conclusion.  He  pits  the 
faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  against  the 
faith  of  to-day,  and  his  verdict  is  in  fa- 
vor of  to-day.  "Imagination  staggers,'* 
he  says,  ''at  the  moral  gulf  that  yawns 
between  that  age  and  ours."  He  dwells 
upon  the  false  idealization  of  the  early 
centuries  which  has  long  preyailed;  he 
sums  up  the  speedy  degeneration  of 
the  Friars— the  growth  of  the  fatal 
fallacy  that  faith  consists  in  outward 
manifestations.  We  at  least  know 
that  faith  is  only  concerned  with  'the 
inward  workings  of  the  heart"  And 
so,  he  ends,  we  need  not  be  pessimists. 
We  are  nearer  to  the  Christian  spirit 
than  medieval  people— priests  or  lay- 
men. 
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Lord  KaiHlolpli  Churchill  ended  bis 
political  career  because  he  bad  "for- 
gotten Ooschen."  The  Progi-essive 
Party  experienced  its  first  defeat  In 
London  because  it  liad  forgotten  the 
Middle  Classes.  It  recognized.  Indeed, 
and  estimated  not  unfairly,  the  strength 
of  the  rich,  the  Professional  Classes, 
and  the  l>ourgenisie.  These  tbi-ee 
classes  are  prominent  factors  in  the 
modem  European  polity.  But  it  had  for- 
gotten the  dimensions  and  latent  power 
of  that  enormous  suburban  people 
which  are  practically  the  product  of  the 
past  half-century,  and  have  so  greatly 
increased,  even  within  the  last  decade. 
They  are  the  creations  not  of  the  in- 
dustrial, but  of  the  commercial  and 
business  activities  of  London.  They 
form  a  homogeneous  civilization— de- 
tached,   self-c*entred,    unostentatious  — 


<*overlug  the  hills  along  the  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  of  the  City. 
and  spreading  their  conquests  over  the 
(luiet  tields  beyond.  They  are  the  pe- 
culiar product  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica: and  their  opinions  and  ideals  are 
worthy  of  careful  study.  It  Is  a  life 
of  Security;  a  life  of  Se<lentary  occupa- 
tion; a  life  of  Respectability;  and  these 
three  qualities  give  the  key  to  its  spe- 
cial characteristics.  It  is  engaged  In  all 
its  working  hours  in  small,  crowded  of- 
tl<*cs.  under  artificial  light,  doing  im- 
mense sums,  adding  up  other  men's  ac- 
counts, writing  other  men's  letters. 
Its  male  population  is  sucked  Into  the 
Clt>'  at  daybreak,  and  scattered  again 
as  darkness  falls.  Here  are  the  miles 
and  miles  of  the  little  red  houses  in 
the  little  silent  streets,  in  number. defy- 
ing imagination,  each  with  Its  pleasant 
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drawing-room,  Its  bow  window,  its  lit- 
tle front  garden,  its  bigh-sounding  title 
—"Acacia     Villa,"     or     **Camperdown 
Ix>dge"— attesting  unconquered  buman 
aspiration.      Tbere  are  many  little  in- 
terests beyond  tbe  working  bours:  bere 
a  little  green  bouse  filled  witb  cbrysan- 
tbemnnis,    tbere    a    tiny    grass    patcb 
with  bordering  flowers;  tbere  a  cblcken- 
bouse,  here  a  tennis  lawn.    Tbe  women, 
witb  tbeir  own  domestic  servants,  now 
so  difficult  to  get,  and  so  exacting  wben 
found,  find  time  bang  ratber  heavy  on 
their  hands.    But  tbere  are  excursions 
to  shopping  centres  in  tbe  Wc^st  End. 
and  pious  sociabilities,   and   tbe  occa- 
sional   theatre,    and    tbe    interests    of 
home.       Tbe  children   are  jolly,    well- 
fed,  intelligent  English  children;  full  of 
curiosity,  at  least  in  tbe  earlier  years. 
Some  of  them  have  real  gifts  of  intel- 
lect and  artistic  skill,  receiving  in  tbe 
suburban    secondary   schools   the   best 
education   which    the   world    is   giving 
to-day.    You   may  see  tbe   whole  sub- 
urbs in  August  transported  to  the  more 
genteel     of     the     Southern     watering- 
places;    tbe    father,    perhaps,    a    little 
bored;  the  mother  perplexed  with  tbe 
difficulty  of  cramped  lodgings  and  ex- 
tortionate prices.    But  tbe  children  are 
in  a  magic  world,  crowding  the  sea- 
shore,  full  of  tbe  elements  of  delight 
and  happy  laughter. 

The  rich  despise  tbe  Working  People; 
the  Middle  Classes  fear  them.  Fear, 
stimulated  by  every  artifice  of  a  clever 
campaign,  is  the  strong  motive  power 
behind  this  present  uprising.  In  fever- 
ish hordes,  the  suburbs  have  swarmed 
to  the  polling  booth  to  vote  against 
a  truculent  Proletariat.  The  Middle 
Class  elector  has  become  irritated  and 
indignant  against  working-class  legis- 
lation. He  is  tired  of  the  plaint  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  insistent  cry- 
ing of  the  poor.  The  spectacle  of  a 
Labor  Party  triumphant  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  witb  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  apparently  obedient 


to  the  demands  of  its  leader,  and  even 
a  House  of  Lords  afraid  of  it,  fills  bim 
with  profound  disgust      The  vision  of 
a    Keir   Hardie   in    the  cartoons— witb 
red    tie   and   defiant   beard    and    cloth 
cap,     and     fierce,     unquencbed     thirst 
for  Middle  Class  property— has  become 
an  image  of  Labor  Triumphant,  which 
haunts  bis  waking  hours.      He  has  dif- 
ficulty with   the  plumber;  bis  wife  is 
barasseil   by   the   indifl^erence  or   inso- 
lence of  the  domestic  servant.      From 
a  blend  of  these  two  be  has  constructed 
in  imagination  the  image  of  Democracy 
—a   loud-voiced,   independent,  arrogant 
figure,  witb  a  thirst  for  drink  -and  im- 
perfect   standards   of   decency,   and   a 
determination  to  be  supported  at  some- 
one else's  expense.     Every  day,  swung 
high  upon  embankments  or  buried  deep 
in     tubes     underground,     he     hurries 
through  tbe  region  where  the  creature 
lives.     He  gazes  darkly  from  his  pleas< 
ant  hill  villa  upon  the  huge  and  smoky 
area     of     tumbled    tenements     which 
stretches  at  his  feet      He  is  dimly  dis- 
trustful  of   the   forces    fermenting   in 
this  uncouth  laboratory.     Every  day  he 
anticipates    the    boiling    over    of    tbe 
cauldron.       He   would    never   be   sur- 
prised  to   find   tbe   crowd   behind   tbe 
red   flag,   surging   up   bis   little   pleas- 
ant    pathways,     teaming     down     the 
railings,    trampling  the   little   garden; 
tbe    *ietting   in   of    the   jungle"    upon 
tbe  little  patch  of  fertile  gi'ound  wbicli 
has   been  redeemed   from   the   wilder- 
ness.   And,    whatever  the   future,    the 
present  he  finds  sufficiently  intolerable. 
The    people    on    tbe    hill    are    heavily 
taxed  (as  he  thinks)  in  order  that  tbe 
people  of  the  plain  may  enjoy  good  edu- 
cation,   cheap   trams,   parks   and  play- 
grounds: even  (as  in  tbe  frantic  vision 
of  one  newspaper)   that  they  may   be 
taught     Socialism     in     Sunday-scbools 
with   parodies  of  remembered   hymns. 
And  tbe  taxes  thus  extorted— this,  per- 
haps,   is  the  heart  of   the  complaint- 
are    all    going    to    make    bis   own    life 
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liarder,  to  uiake  life  more  tlitticult  for 
his    children.    The    man   of    forty    has 
already  sounding  in  his  ears  the  noise 
of   the  clamor  of  the   coming  genera- 
tions.     And  these  coming  gi^norations, 
Avho    are    going   to   push    him    roughly 
out   of   his   occupation,    and   bring   his 
little  castle  in  ruins  to  the  ground,  are 
being  provided  with  an  e<iuipment  for 
the  struggle  out  of  the  funds  which  ho 
himself  is  compelled  to  supply.       He  is 
paying  for  his  own  children's  start  in 
life,    and   he   is   having  extorted   from 
him  the  i)rice  of  providing  other  i)eo- 
ple's  children  with  as  good  a  start  in 
life,  or  a  better.      lie  has  had  enough 
of  it.      He  is  turning  in  desperation  to 
any  kind  of  protection  held  out  to  him. 
His  ideals  are  all  towards  the  top  of 
the  scale.       He  is  proud   when   he   is 
identifying  his  interests  with  tliose  of 
Kensington,  and  indignant  when  his  in- 
terests are  iden titled  with  those  of  Pop- 
lar.   He  possesses  in  full  those  Progres- 
sive desires  which  are  said  to  be  the 
secret  of  advance.    He   wants   a   little 
more  than  he  can  afford,  and  is  almost 
always  ilvnig  beyond  his  income.      He 
has    been    harassed    with    debts    and 
monetary    complications;    and    the    de- 
mands of  rent  and  the  rate  collector  ex- 
cite in  him  a  kind  of  impotent  fury.    In 
that  fury  he  has  turned  round  suddenly 
and  struck  down  the  party   In  power, 
glad  to  vote  against  the  working  man, 
whom    he    fears;    and    for    a    change, 
whicli  he  hopes  may  lighten  his  present 
l>nrden;  and  against  a  Socialism  which 
he  cannot  understand.    The  sudden  up- 
rising of   these  populous  and   hitherto 
indifferent  streets  has  swept  the   Pro- 
gressive Party  into  disaster.    The  gen- 
eral  elTect    is   that  of    being  suddenly 
butted  by  a  sheep. 

It  is  no  despicable  life  which  has  thus 
silently  developed  in  suburban  l^>ndon. 
It  is  full  of  family  affection,  of  cheer- 
fulness, of  an  almost  unlimited  pa- 
tience. Its  full  meaning  to-day  and 
the  courses  of  its  future  still  remain  ob- 
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scui^».    is  this  to  be  the  type  of  all  cIt- 
illzatlon     when     the     whole     Western 
world   is    to   bei*ome   comfortable    and 
tranquil,  and   progress  finds  its  grtive 
in   au   un rural  suburb?    Or  is  the  old 
shaggy  and  untamed  earth  of  ours  go- 
ing to  shake  itself  suddenly  once  ugaiu 
and   bring  the  whole  edifice  tumbling 
to  the  ground?      It  has  no  clear  reason 
of  its  own  worth,  or  its  own  universe, 
or  the  scheme  of  the  life  of  the  world. 
It   is  losing  its  old  religions.      It  still 
builds  churches  and  chapels  of  u  twen- 
tieth  century   Gothic  architecture:   St. 
Aioysius,    reputed    to    be   dangerously 
"Hlgli."  because  its  curates  wear  col- 
ored scarves;  tlie  Baptist  Chapt»l.  where 
the    minister    maintains    the    old    doc- 
trines of  hell  and  heaven,  and  wrestles 
with  the  sinner  for  his  immortal  soul; 
the  Congregational  Church,  where  the 
minister  is   abreast  with   modern   cul- 
ture,  and  proclaims  an  easier  gospel, 
and  faintly  trusts  the  larger  hope.    But 
the  whole  apparatus  of  worshii>  seems 
archaic  and  unreal  to  those  who  have 
never   seen    the   shaking   of   the   solid 
ground  beneath  their  feet,  or  the  won- 
der   and    terror    yf    its    central    fires. 
There  are  possibilities  of  havoc  in  tbis 
ordered  and  comfortable  society  which 
cannot    lightly    be   put   by.      The  old 
lights   have  fallen   from   the  sky,  and 
existence  has  become  too  complex  and 
crowded    for   the    influences    of    wide 
space  reaching  to  a  far  horizon.    Sum- 
mer and  winter  pass  over  these  little 
lamplit    streets,    to-day    the    lilac   and 
syringa,    to-morrow   the   scattered    au- 
tumn leaves,  in  an  experience  of  trau- 
quillity  and  repose.     But  with  the  ear 
to  the  ground  there  is  audible  the  noise 
of  stranger  echoes  in  the  labyrinthine 
ways  which  stretch  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  these  pleasant  places,  full  of 
restlessness    and    disappointment,    and 
fierce  longing,  with  a  note  of  menace 
in  it;  not  without  forelxMling  to  those 
who  desire,  in  the  security  of  the  sub- 
urbs, an  unending  end  of  the  world. 
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A  volume  of  rellgiou8  uud  social  es- 
says has  lately  been  published  by  the 
Kev.  William  T.  Herridge,  D.D.,  min- 
iHter  of  St.  Andrews  Church,  Ottawa 
(**The  Orbit  of  Ufe";  Fleming  H.  itev- 
eil  Company,  28.  tki.  net).  The  book 
abounds  in  common-sense,  and  is  full 
at  the  same  time  of  religious  and  eth- 
ical suggestion.  The  most  modem 
reader  could  not  Ray  that  Dr.  Herridge 
was  behind  the  time;  but,  unlike  so 
many  men  of  wide  sympathy  and  wide 
contemporary  reading,  he  has  man- 
aged to  steer  clear  of  that  fog-belt  of 
religious  and  moral  confusion  wherein 
5^»  many  writers  of  to-day  lose  their 
way.  "Right  and  wrong,"  he  is  sure, 
•arc  not  to  be  heaped  together  in 
Indiscriminate  confusion."  There  is, 
he  maintains,  '*a  right  way  of  being 
worldly'.*'  and  those  honorable  suc- 
cesses which  are  tmly  worth  haying 
depend  upon  *'a  well-trained  and  ath- 
letic resolution."  These  three  sen- 
tences give,  we  think,  a  key  to  the  sec- 
ular side  of  the  boo|(.  It  is  with  the 
religions  side  that  we  propose  to  deal 
in  the  present  article. 

In  an  interesting  paper  upon  the 
Resurrection,  which  he  calls  '*au 
Easter  study."  the  following  passage 
iKrcurs:  **Ohrlst  views  resurrection  not 
as  a  mere  physical  process,  but  rather 
as  a  moral  achievement,  and  His  own 
Resurrection  is  the  most  unique  and 
memorable  instance  of  it  If  any  one 
proposes  to  make  a  successful  assault 
upon  the  belief  of  Christendom,  he 
must  not  be  content  simply  to  storm 
the  ou^sts  of  historical  testimony, 
uor  maintain  a  guerilla  warfare  of  sci- 
entific nescience.  He  must  attack  the 
very  citadel  and  stronghold  which  is 
Christ's  own  character."  Dr.  Herridge 
speaks  profoundly,  and  cannot  but  set 
his  readers  thinking.  No  denial  of  the 
IH>Hs{bllity    of    miracle,    however    dog- 


matic, even  though  it  bore  the  im- 
primatur of  an  accredited  spokesman 
representing  the  conclusions  of  a  Coun- 
cil composed  of  the  most  renowned  sci- 
entists of  Europe,  can  explain  away 
this  sentence  of  Clirist:  "Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world." 

The  tirst  generation  of  Christians 
plainly  put  absolute  faith  In  these 
words,  and  ail  through  the  ages  there 
have  never  been  wanting  men  and 
women  of  every  denomination  who  have 
witnessed  to  their  truth.  Some  of  these 
have  made  a  great  mark  in  the  world, 
have  been  the  true  "world-shapers"; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  have  been 
very  ordinary  people.  The  declara- 
tions of  these  latter  upon  the  subject 
would  fill  many  books,  and  perhaps 
if  they  were  written,  and  the  educated 
people  of  to-day  were  condemned  to 
read  them,  they  should  cry  out  with 
St  Paul  that  ''not  many  wise  men  af- 
ter the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  are  called";  but  no  experi- 
ence can  be  put  aside  as  without  im- 
portance because  it  is  common,  and 
consequently  witnessed  to  by  persons 
without  literary  judgment,  power  of 
clear  expression,  or  that  concomitance 
of  small  perceptions  too  fine  for  analy- 
sis which  we  call  '*taste."  Nor  is  their 
evidence  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the 
experience  they  enjoy  seems  some- 
times altogether  to  obsess  them.  They 
believe  it,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
tone  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  they  deny  the  Chris- 
tianity of  all  those  who  can  boast  of 
no  such  consolation.  The  matter  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  resurrection  of 
the  fiesh.  The  men  who  first  believed 
and  repeated  the  promise  were  agreed 
that  even  though  they  had  known 
Christ  *'af  ter  the  flesh,"  whether  befoi^ 
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or  after  His  reeurrection,  they  now 
knew  EUm— in  that  aense— no  more. 
The  benefit  promised  was  spiritual;  the 
benefit  alleged  to  have  been  received 
was   spiritual   also. 

St  Paul's  experience  of  this  divine 
companionship  is  typical.  When  he 
was  tried  for  his  life,  he  tells  us,  "no 
man  stood  with  me.  .  .  .  Nothwith- 
standing  the  Lord  stood  with  me/* 
What  did  he  mean?  He  clearly  does 
not  allude  to  another  incident  like  that 
on  the  road  to  Damascus.  No  vision 
and  no  supernatural  occurrence  is  even 
hinted  at  He  does  not  suggest  that 
his  answers  at  the  time  of  his  exami- 
nation were  prompted  by  Christ.  He 
does  not  say  that  he  saw  Him.  He 
makes  an  assertion,  which  he  takes  it 
for  granted  his  readers  will  under- 
stand, to  the  effect  that  the  fearful 
mental  and  moral  strain  through  which 
he  had  lately  gone  was  made  bearable, 
in  spite  of  the  desertion  of  his  friends, 
by  the  presence  of  Christ.  When  we 
consider  these  things,  we  do,  as  Dr. 
Herridge  says,  storm  the  outposts  of 
historical  testimony  to  no  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
since  the  storming  of  these  outposts, 
since  the  breaking  of  swords  between 
materialists  and  spiritualists,  a  gener- 
ation of  Christians  has  arisen  among 
whom  such  experiences  as  Paul  de- 
scribed are  rare.  Most  of  us.  espe- 
cially if  we  belong  to  those  who  have 
to  think  for  their  living,  have  small 
hope  of  ever  receiving  any  such  dl- 
Tinely  authoritative  confirmation  of 
our  faith.  It  is  impossible.  In  consid- 
ering the  matter  of  the  spiritual  resur- 
rection of  our  liOrd,  to  shirk  this  fact. 
"If  one  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
exercise  that  noble  rational Itv  which 
searches  into  the  depths  of  things, 
though  he  may  have  no  innate  vlclous- 
ness,  the  mere  slumber  of  thought  is 
sure  to  degrade  him."  Dr.  Herrldge*s 
condemnation  of  the  man  who  can 
think    and    will    not    is    perhaps    too 


sweeping.  Yet  it  is  in  the  main  Just. 
It  is  useless  to  deceive  oom^Tes  by 
words.  To  do  so  is  to  remain  opon> 
the  surface  of  things.  When  we  talk 
of  the  support  men  derive  from  a  blgh- 
ideal,  we  do  not  mean  what  Panl 
meant  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
men  are  upheld  in  moments  of  storm 
and  stress  by  dwelling  on  an  IdeaL 
But  St  Paul  was  always  an  idealist— 
a  man  with  hopes  and  aims  outside  the- 
region  ruled  by  reason.  He  had  Ideals 
long  before  he  became  a  Cliristian. 
Yet  he  certainly  thought  his  experience 
was  new.  Again,  there  can  be  no* 
doubt  that  an  ideal  pointed  by  a  ^len^ 
did  recollection  may  concentrate  itself 
into  something  which,  in  the  vague 
language  of  poetry,  might  be  alluded 
to  as  a  person.  But  the  passage  in 
which  St  Paul's  words  occur  Is  not 
poetry  at  all;  it  is  a  plain  recovd  of 
sad  facts.  His  work  has  not  been  suc- 
ceeding, his  friends  have  left  him,  his 
converts  have  turned  away,  nothing  is 
left  but  the  hope  of  better  things  after 
death.  He  is  in  no  exultant  mood. 
He  draws  no  word-picture  to  Impress- 
upon  his  friends  the  glorious  atmos- 
phere of  a  higher  ideal  than  the  world' 
before  knew,  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
is  conceivable  such  a  one  as  Paul  might 
have  worked  and  agonized  "in  Jecq[Mirdy 
every  hour,'*  though  he  himself  asserts 
that  he  would  not  have  done  it  Again. 
the  book  we  have  imagined  which 
might  be  written  by  simple  people 
would  contain,  we  suppose,  very  little 
poetry  indeed,— prosaic,  sometimes  per- 
haps sordid,  accounts  of  illnesses, 
deaths,  perplexities,  anxieties,  which- 
the  writers  were  convinced  they  did 
not  witness  or  endure  alone. 

Those  who  stand  where  they  can 
see  the  signs  of  the  times  must  often 
feel  themselves  strangers  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and* 
it  is  impossible  but  that  sometimes 
they  should  be  seized  with  dread  lest 
in  the  passing  away  of  the  old  cer- 
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talntie«  the  words  of  Christ  may  pass 
away  too.  The  depression  which  re- 
ligious changes  bring  to  many  minds  is 
not,  however,  a  clear  medium  through 
which  to  look  at  facts.  For  those  who 
can  cast  this  depression  away  the 
character  of  Christ  still  remains  the 
stronghold  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Res- 
urrection. The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
turned  upon  the  Gospels.  Perhaps 
there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
thoui^t  of  the  character  of  Christ  pre- 
occupied the  mind  of  Christendom  as 
it  does  now.  Christianity  is  more  the 
test  of  public  and  private  action  than 
Tbe  Speetetor. 


ever  before.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
in  the  future  th^  shaking  of  public 
faith  In  verbal  inspiration  and  in  sac- 
ramental grace  may  be  seen  to  be  but 
the  misread  results  of  a  revived  power 
to  grasp  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
revelation?  His  Spirit  is  with  Chris- 
tendom while  Christendom  recognizes 
the  divine  side  of  human  nature,  and 
it  can  still  find  consolation  in  the  eter- 
nal words  of  the  Son  of  Man,  "Be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also,"  imply- 
ing as  they  do  that  the  Inheritance  of 
life  is  consequent  upon  the  Fatherhood 
of  God. 


THE  CARELESS  CHILDREN. 


The  general  impression  left  upon  a 
reader's,  or  at  any  rate  on  this  read- 
er's, mind  after  a  study  of  Mr.  Kidd's 
examples  and  deductions  is  that  Pondo 
or  Zulu  children  are  in  most  particu- 
lars exceedingly  like  any  other  chil- 
dren who  chance  to  arrive  in  this  world 
with  white  instead  of  black  skins. 
They  play  the  same  games,  or,  if  girls, 
love  the  same  dolls,  as  for  the  matter 
of  that  the  old  Egyptians  did  long  ago. 
Indeed  the  doll  make-believe  appears 
to  be  carried  further  than  is  common 
in  Europe.  Thus  the  small  Kaffirs 
buiid  actual  huts  for  them  in  place  of 
the  Dutch  houses  that  here  are  pro- 
vided ready  made  from  the  toyshop. 
They  give  them  stones  to  grind  their 
com.  mats  for  sleeping,  pots  for  cook- 
ing, and  so  forth.  They  provide  them 
with  a  cattle-kraal  stocked  with  clay 
oxen,  goats  and  fowls.  They  marry 
them  in  a  realistic  manner,  singing  the 
appropriate  songs.  The  owner  of  a  boy- 
doll  will  manufacture  and  pay  away 
ten  clay  cattle  in  order  to  supply  it 
with  a  wife  or  wives  in  the  shape  of 
properly— or     improperly— dressed     fe- 
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male  dolls,  and  with  such  married  pup- 
pets a  lad  may  play  although  it  is  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  amuse  himself 
with  an  unwed  maiden  doll. 

So  it  is  with  everything  else.  They 
have  their  parties  which  last  all  night, 
and  their  clans  that  play  with  or  more 
generally  fight  other  clans  l>elonging 
to  the  next  kraal  or  tribe.  The  sense 
of  honor  is  very  fully  developed  in 
them,  and  the  sense  of  greediness  still 
more,  so  much  so  indeed  that  they  will 
stuff  themselves  with  half-cooked  and 
unplucked  birds  caught  in  the  veld, 
which,  did  they  bring  them  home,  they 
fear  would  be  taken  from  them  and 
eaten  by  their  elders.  They  manu- 
facture excellent  traps  to  catch  these 
birds  and  other  wild  things,  such  as 
mice,  which  they  also  eat  They  poiEh 
sess  an  elaborate  system  of  fagging,  and 
a  good  fight  with  sticks,  not  fists,  is 
the  joy  of  their  hearts.  As  at  home 
the  boys  look  down  upon  the  girls,  ex- 
cept on  certain  occasions,  when  for  in- 
stance a  pair  of  them  will  share  the 
same  pempe,  or  bird-scaring  hut,  in 
which  they  play  at  being  sweethearts, 
the  head  boy  choosing  the  best-favored 
girl,    or   sometimes    the   prettiest   girl 
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selecting  her  owu  boy.  They  have 
their  vices,  of  which  the  missionaries 
can  tell  much,  but  of  course  in  a  work 
of  this  nature  these  are  slurred  over. 
Also  they  have  their  virtues,  such  as 
politeness,  obedience,  and  family  af- 
fection, although  Mr.  Kidd  says  that 
when  the  boys  become  adult  they  care 
no  more  for  their  mothers,  being 
henceforth  almost  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  pleasures  of  life.  Upon  this 
point  I  may  add  that  the  author's  ex- 
perience does  not  altogether  tally  with 
my  own  recollection.  I  have  known 
grown-up  Kaffirs  to  be  extremely  fond 
not  only  of  their  own  mothers  but  of 
all  their  father's  other  wives,  though 
doubtless,  being  nearer  to  the  animal 
as  a  race,  they  are  apt  like  animals 
to  forget  those  who  bore  and  nurtured 
them  when  they  no  longer  need  their 
protecting  care.  But  the  parents  do 
not  forget,  or  even  the  grandparents, 
uncles,  and  other  relatives;  Indeed  the 
affection  which  they  show  for  young 
people  is  often  very  beautiful  and 
touching.  I  never  remember  hearing 
of  such  atrocities  happening  among 
natives  as  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  bring  to 
light  annually  by  the  thousand  in  our 
highly  civilized  and  Christian  land,  and 
1  believe  that  the  father  or  relation 
who  was  guilty  of  such  deeds  would 
be  killed  or  at  least  driven  out  of  the 
tribe.  Often  it  Is  far  otherwise.  Thus 
1  recall  that  during  the  Matabele  war 
a  native  soldier  was  seen  running 
away  with  a  bundle  on  his  back.  As 
the  chase  of  him  went  on,  in  his  wild 
offort  to  save  his  life,  he  threw  away 
everything  he  carried,  his  pots,  his 
blanket,  even  his  assegai,  all  except 
the  bundle.  At  length  he  was  run 
down,  and  this  bundle  was  found  to 
contain  his  sister^s  heavy  two-year-old 
child. 

As  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
them  will  know,  Kaffir  children  lead  an 
extremely   happy   life.     Their  appear- 


ance in  the  world  being  desired  and 
brought  about  under  the  most  sane  and 
sanitary-  conditions,  they  seem  to  suffer 
but  little  from  ill-health.  Their  cheer- 
fulness is  amazing,  and  unless  they 
happen  to  be  Christians  they  have  no 
school  or  prospective  examinations  to 
trouble  them,  nor  are  they  ever  over- 
worked in  other  ways.  Lastly  they  are 
not  called  upon  to  shrink  from  the  ^ir- 
itual  fears  and  shadows  which  are 
more  or  less  inseparable  from  religion, 
{IP  we  understand  the  word.  No  in- 
visible, almighty  Power  is  waiting  to 
punish  them,  should  they  do  wrong,  or 
ultimately  to  drag  them  to  some  dread- 
ful place,  although  it  Is  tme  that  In 
such  circumstances  the  tribal  spirit. 
or  Itongo,  may  make  Itself  disafirree- 
uble  in  various  ways.  Death  and  its 
terrors  are  far  from  them;  in  fact  even 
as  grown  men  thoy  do  not,  or  used 
not  to.  fenr  death,  which  It  would  seem 
they  look  on  as  a  painless  sleep,  not- 
withstanding their  belief  in  ghosts. 
In  short,  like  their  elders  they  live  a 
life  of  ideal  physical  happiness.  What 
has  the  Kaffir  to  fear  who  dwells  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  British  flair? 
He  can  no  longer  be  killed  at  the 
whim  of  some  chief  or  enemy.  He 
is  not  pestered  by  our  gnavrlng  am- 
bitions and  ever-Increasing  needs;  his 
nerves  and  his  bodily  state  are  perfect; 
he  has  food,  wives,  children  to  his 
heart's  desire,  and  he  can  generally 
win  wealth,  that  is,  cattle,  if  he  wishes 
for  them  and  chooses  to  work.  In- 
deed as  he  goes  on  in  years  the  giving 
of  his  numerous  daughters  in  marriage 
provides  him  with  these  automatically, 
and  In  so  large  a  country  they  increase 
without  cost  or  trouble  to  himself. 
Perhaps  the  only  unhappy  creatures  In 
an  average  kraal  are  the  poor  old 
women,  who  being  ''finished"  and  of 
no  further  use  are  looked  down  npon 
and  neglected  by  every  one,  and  some- 
times left  to  support  themselves  as 
best   they   can.     All   the   rest   rejoice 
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froui  sunrise  to  set  and  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  till  at  length  In  old 
age  they  sink  to  sleep,  having  for  the 
mo8t  part  Jacked  nothing  except,  it 
may  be,  the  delights  of  war.  Their 
life  is  one  long,  animal  joy,  which, 
however  much  it  may  shock  us,  suits 
them  extremely  well. 

That  this  does  shock  the  white  man 
there  is  no  doubt,  the  missionary  for 
certain  obvious  reasons,  and  the  colo- 
nist for  others,  while  all  are  perhaps 
unconsciously  Irritated  by  the  specta- 
cle of  such  complete  content  in  a  world 
that  for    most    is    honeycombed    with 
sorrows.      Moreover,    the    white    man 
wants    labor    and    understands    very 
•    clearly   that  this  state  of  affairs  pre- 
vents   the    Kafllr    from   working   and 
forces  him,  the  superior  being,  to  im- 
port Chinamen  to  do  what,  in  South 
Africa,   it  is  not  in   accordance  with 
his  custom  or  his  dignity  to  do  him- 
self.     So    he    declares,    and    by    no 
means    beneath    his    breath,   that   the 
Kaffir  is  a  worthless,  idle  fellow.    On 
the  first  point  the  Kaffir  differs  from 
him  and  the  two  races  may   be  left 
to  argoe  the  matter  out.  which  in  the 
fdture  they  will  doubtless  do  at  the 
muzzles    of   guns   and    the   points    of 
jipeani.  as  to  a  small  extent  they  have 
already  done  in  the  past     As  to  the 
second— and    this    Mr.    Kidd    demon- 
strates   very    well— the    Kaffir    is    not 
really   idle:   only    he   objects   to  work 
of  a  sort  that  does  not  interest  him 
at  all.    What  to  him  are  railways  and 
telephones  and  holes  in  the  ground  out 
of  which  it  amuses  a  mad  race  to  dig 
gold?    He  has  his  own  equivalents  for 
all  such  things,  and  to  procure  them 
he  will   work   hard   enough.     See  him 
hunting    for    his    food    or    raising    his 
(•oru  for  the  winter  store,  or  building 
a  hut  for  a  new  wife,  or  engaged  in 
the  labors  of  battle  at  the  bidding  of  his 
<*hief.    Then  the  Kaffir  works  as  hard 
as   any    European,    for   he   works   for 
what  he  wants,  not  for  what  the  white 


man  wants.  Perhaps  in  time  to  come 
the  white  man's  needs  will  grow  de- 
sirable in  his  eyes  also,  and  then 
doubtless  he  will  strive  for  them  and 
become  a  new  man.  having  eaten  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  That  must  be 
our  part,  to  raise  his  ideals  to  our  own, 
nnd  the  rest  will  follow. 

Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  knew 
the  natives  better  perhaps  than  any 
other  Englishman  ever  has  or  ever  will 
again,  used  to  say  to  me  that  they 
must  learn  by  the  creation  of  new 
wants  and  new  desires  to  work  as  we 
do  for  several  generations,  before  we 
could  hope  really  to  civilize  or  still 
more  to  Christianize  them.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  was  right.  As  a  Bud- 
dhist would  say,  they  are  several 
**Rounds"  behind  the  highly  developed 
European. 

Perhaps    the    most    interesting    por- 
tions of  Mr.  Kidd's  book  are  those  in 
which   he   treats  of   the   superstitions 
connected    with    childbirth   and   cliild- 
hood,  some  of  which,  or  their  counter- 
parts, are  not  unknown  in  our  own  en- 
lightened land.    It  appears,  to  take  an 
instance,  although  for  this  we  haTe  no 
parallel,  that  among  the  Kaffirs  women^ 
think   that   if   they   eat   the   flesh   of 
porcupines  their  cliildren  will  be  Tery 
ugly.    The  native  doctor,  howoTer,  is 
equal  to  the  occasion.    He  gives  to  the 
expectant  lady  porcupine  to  eat  that  lias 
been  treated  with  his  medicine  and  the 
evil   is  averted.     What  is  this  but  a 
primitive  application  of  our  novel  dis- 
covery of  anti-toxins?    Another  strange 
prejudice  is  that  which  tlie  Kaffirs  en- 
tertain  against   twins,    that   are   held 
to   be   most   unlucky,   although   oddly 
enough  a  twin  is  always  expected  to 
be  clever.     So  pronounced  is  this  dis- 
like that  in   the  old  days  a   woman 
who   produced   twins   for   the  second 
time  was  put  to  death.    Its  origin  ap- 
pears to  be  that  to  produce  more  than 
one  offspring  at  a  birth  like  a  dog  or 
a  pig  is  supposed  to  be  bestial,  an  odd 
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idea  iudeed  to  euter  the  bead  of  a  peo- 
ple with  such  strong  auimal  pro- 
clivities. 

Formerly  one  twin  was  killed,  gen- 
erally by  its  grandmother,  or  some- 
times the  father  would  choke  it  with 
a  lump  of  earth,  or  it  w^as  exposed,  or 
thrown  into  a  river.  Once  a  friend  of 
my  own,  attracted  by  a  sound  of  feeble 
walling,  found  such  an  unfortunate 
infant  lying  beneath  a  bush,  and  saved 
its  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sur- 
viving twin,  if  looked  upon  with  a 
doubtful  eye,  is  treated  with  great  re- 
spect as  a  person  of  most  unnatural 
abilities,  such  as  a  foreknowledge  of 
the  weather  and  a  power  of  averting 
sickness.  To  strike  or  otherwise  in- 
jure a  twin  is  very  ill-omened,  and  in 
the  case  of  war  he  has  the  honor  of 
being  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle,  as  a  wild  and  fearless  person. 
The  twin's  own  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  not  recorded,  nor  does  Mr. 
Kidd  tell  us  what  happens  among  the 
Bantu  peoples  when  one  of  their 
women  produces  triplets.  Probably 
the  whole  tribe  is  convulsed. 

The  natives  seem  to  think  It  aston- 
ishing that  infants  should  be  afraid 
of  feathers,  nor  does  Mr.  Kidd  advance 
any  explanation  of  this  fact.  Yet 
one  suggests  itself.  Many  European 
parents  must  have  noticed  how  ter- 
rified their  babies  are  of  fur.  Is  not 
the  reason  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  without  doubt  countless 
numbers   of   their    remote    forefathers 
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were  devoured  by  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  may  not  many  little  Kafirs  in  the 
past  have  been  eaten  by  eagles  and  vol- 
tures,  which  are  very  hungry  fowl? 
Doubtless  all  these  things  come  down 
with  the  blood,  perhaps  even  from  that 
dim  time  when  man  was  something 
else. 

I  have  said  already  that  it  would 
appear  that  on  the  whole,  although 
their  minds  may  move  a  little  more 
slowly  at  first,  there  is  but  a  small 
difl'erence  between  the  Kafir  and  the 
European  infant.  Afterwards  heredi- 
tary infiuences  may  count  for  much, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  environ- 
ment does  not  count  for  more.  Mr. 
Kidd  says:—  > 

**Our  main  aim  in  the  education  of 
backward  races  should  be  to  draw  oot, 
discipline,  and  strengthen  the  various 
faculties  (and  especially  the  imagina- 
tion) of  the  children,  so  that  when  the 
age  of  puberty  arrives  these  faculties 
may  be  able  to  resist  the  degeneratlye 
and  blighting  tendencies  that  must 
soon  arise.  The  politician  in  South 
Africa  pays  attention  chiefly  to  the 
question  of  the  franchise  of  the  native; 
the  statesman  is  profoundly  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  children." 

Few  will  differ  from  this  opinion; 
only  is  the  South  African  ''statesman'* 
so  profoundly  interested  In  the  matter 
as  Mr.  Kidd  seems  to  think?  If  so,- 
it  is  of  good  augury  for  the  future  of 
the  Bantu  people. 

H,  Rider  Haggard. 
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Mrs.  Sellar,  widow  of  the  well- 
known  Edinburgh  professor,  has  util- 
ized her  personal  knowledge  of  the 
great  literary  lights  of  the  Victorian 
era  in  a  volume  entitled  "A  Book 
of     Recollections     and     Impressions.'' 


Messrs.    Blackwood    will    be   the  pub- 
lishers. 

Mr.  George  Allen  has  nearly  ready 
a  new  volume  of  essays  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  entitled  "Life  and  Flow- 
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^re."     Tbe  Euglish  reuderiug  is  by  A. 
Teixelra  de  Mattos. 

Mr.  Francis  Griffiths  of  Loudou  will 
issue  soon  a  volume  of  theological 
essays  on  the  Person  of  Christ  as  in- 
fluencing the  life  of  the  present  day, 
to  which  Professors  Adeney,  Peaks, 
Allan  Menzies  and  several  other  writ- 
ers have  contributed.  The  volume  will 
appear  under  the  title  **Lux  Hominum/' 

Messrs.  Brown,  Langham  of  London 
announce  a  work  in  two  volumes  en- 
titled "England  and  America:  The 
History  of  a  reaction,"  by  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  M.  Marks.  "The  History  of  the 
Ix>8s  of  America,*'  says  Mrs.  Marks  In 
her  opening  chapter,  "Is  the  history  of 
a  Tory  reaction*';  and  her  work  is  con- 
tinued on  those  lines. 

Two  more  of  Balzac's  novels  •*01d 
(;oriot"  and  ''Eugenie  Grandet"  appear 
in  Everyman*8  Library.  Both  are  in 
the  translation  made  by  Miss  Ellen 
Marriage  for  the  40-volume  edition  of 
Balzao  which  Professor  George  Saints- 
bury  edited:  and  both  are  furnished 
with  prefaces  by  Professor  Salntsbury. 
There  seems  to  be  a  suggestion  here 
that  the  complete  Com^die  Humaine  is 
to  find  a  place,  in  due  course  of  time, 
in  this  series. 

At  the  recent  sale  at  London  of  the 
rare  books  collected  by  W.  C.  Van 
Antwerp  of  New  York  several  record- 
making  prices  were  reached.  A  copy 
of  the  Kilmarnock  Burns  brought 
$3,500;  a  copy  of  the  Caxton  "Treatise 
of  Cicero"  was  sold  for  $3,000,  and 
•*A  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the 
Indians  In  New  England,"  by  William 
Hubbard,  which  was  the  property  of 
the  Hawthorne  family  of  Salem,  Mass., 
for  more  than  225  years,  was  sold  for 
$2,250. 

"The  Library  of  the  Soul"  is  the  tltie 
of  a   new   series  of  devotional  books, 


the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  selections 
from  the  works  of  the  foremost  writ- 
ers on  spiritual  life  and  practice,  with 
biographical  and  critical  introductions. 
.\mong  the  twelve  volumes  arranged 
for  are— •* Augustine  of  Hippo,"  edited 
by  the  Bishop  of  Southampton; 
''Thomas  k  Kempis,"  edited  by  the 
Bishop  of  Kipon;  "St  Francis  de 
Sales,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould; 
and  "Savonarola,"  by  Canon  Benham. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  editing  an  in- 
teresting book  entitled  "Poet's  Coun- 
try." The  contributors  include  Pro- 
fessor Churton  Collins,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Loftie,  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge,  and  others, 
and  the  book  will  deal  with  the  vari- 
ous places  in  Britain  associated  with 
the  poets,  tracing  their  indebtedness 
to  nature  and  their  own  immediate 
environment.  One  feature  of  this 
book,  which  will  be  issued  in  May,  will 
be  its  fine  series  of  reproductions 
from  colored  drawings  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Walker. 

The  prospectus  is  out  of  "The  Let- 
ters of  Queen  Victoria,  1837-61,"  to  be 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  and  Vis- 
count Esher,  and  published  by  Mr. 
John  Murray,  probably  in  October. 
The  first  volume  covers  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Queen  till  the  age  of 
twenty-five;  the  second,  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  the  disruption  of  the 
old  Whig  party,  and  Chartism;  the 
third,  the  Eastern  Question  and  vari- 
ous struggles  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
There  will  be  a  large  number  of  Il- 
lustrations. 

Yet  another  anthology!  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas  has  prepared  an  anthology  of 
songs  and  ballads  which  will  be  issued 
shortly  under  the  title  of  "The 
Pocket  Book  of  Poems  and  Songs  for 
the  Open  Air."  The  book  is  on  en- 
tirely new  lines;  not  only  is  it  intended 
to  serve  as  a  country  wayfarer's  book« 
but  in  many  cases  the  airs  are  given 
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as  well  as  tbe  words.  There  will  be 
love  soDgB,  drinking  songs,  marching 
songs,  hunting  songs,  folk  songs— for 
the  greater  part  old  songs  to  tradi- 
tional airs. 

Mr.  Ambrose  White  Vernou,  profes- 
sor of  Biblical  literature  at  Dartmouth 
college,  is  the  author  of  a  little  volume 
on  '*The  Religious  Value  of  the  Old 
Testament'.'  which  essays  to  show 
what  there  is  left  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, after  the  higher  critics  have  had 
theh:  will  with  it.  The  author's  inten- 
tion is  excellent  but  be  does  not 
wholly  avoid  the  inlirmlty  of  many 
writers  in  sympathy  with  the  higher 
criticism  in  accepting  as  established 
some  points  which  are  yet  in  dispute 
and  some  which  are  purely  conjectural. 
r.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  dainty  First  Folio  Edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  which  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  are  publishing,  reaches 
a  round  dozen  of  volumes  with  the 
publicatiou  of  '*Much  Adoe  About  Noth- 
ing." Miss  Charlotte  Porter,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  series,  furnishes  the 
Introduction;  there  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  literary  illustrations; 
and  footnotes,  a  glossary,  and  some 
bits  of  selected  criticism  help  the 
reader  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  play.  The  text  reproduces  the 
First  Folio  of  1628,  with  the  original 
spelling  and  punctuation. 

Bach  new  addition  to  ''Everyman's 
Library"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  con- 
firms the  favorable  impression  made 
by  the  earlier  Issues.  The  little  vol- 
umes are  astonishingly  cheap,  but  the 
cheapness  Is  not  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  type,  paper  or  binding.  The  typog- 
raphy Is  attractive,  and  Is  set  off  by 
decorative  titles  and  ond-plef^es.      The 


paper  is  opaque  and  of  good  qualityr 
and  the  binding  is  as  dainty  as  if  tbe 
volumes    were   uieant    to   be   sold    for 
three   times   their   actual   price.       The 
library  covers  a  wide  range  of  books 
iu  the  departments  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  poetry  and  drama,  rcMiiance, 
science,   travel,  essays,   biography,   Ac- 
tion,  history   ami   oratory,   and  young 
people's  books,  and  by   the  happy  de- 
vice of  a  different  color  of  cover  for 
the  different  departments  each  group  of 
books    is    easily    distiuguished,    while 
general   uniformity    is  preserved.    Tlie 
publishers  have  been  fortunate  in  tbe 
writers    whom    they    have   secured    t^^ 
provide   introductions    for   the   sevenil 
volumes.      Some  of  the  best-known  and 
most  brilliant  of  contemporary  writers 
are  iu  tlie  list      What  could  have  been 
better,  for  example,  than  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Bryce  to  introduce  the  volume  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Speeches?    Or  what 
could  be  more  delightful  than  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's introductions  to  The  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop  and  others  of  Dickens's  sto- 
ries?     Readers  who  are  familiar  with 
the   various   series  of  reprints,   whose 
name  has  come  to  l>e  legion,  will  be 
interested  to  notice  at  how  many  points 
this  series  diverges  from  the  well-worn 
paths  of  previous  selections  and  pres- 
ents works  which,  although  of  endnrUig 
value  and  interest  have  not  been  re- 
produced before  in  inexpensive  form. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  whole  of  The 
Spectator,  beautifully  printed.  In  four 
volumes,    with    an    introduction    and 
notes  by  Professor  Gregory  Sihith|  and 
here  Is   Qrote's  History   of  Greece,   a 
work  of  commanding  importance  and 
value,   hitherto  accessible  only   in  ex- 
pensive   editions,    complete    in    twelTe 
volumes   which   make  a   pleasing  row 
upon  the  shelf  and  tempt  to  pemtal  by 
their    convenient    sisse    and    clear    ty- 
pography. 
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Limerick.  —  A  Flattering  Illusion. 


LIMBRICK. 

Here  goes  iny  love  to  Limerick!    'Tis 

there  that  I  would  be, 
In  the  rare  town,  the  fair  town  that 

lies  beyond  the  sea. 
Myself    and    darling    Limerick    we've 

been  too  far  apart, 
But  the  easy  town,  the  breezy  town. 

she  always  had  my  heart. 

Of  all  the  towns  1  ever  saw,  wherever 

I  was  set, 
There's  only   one   beneath   the  sun   I 

never  could  forget. 
I've   shut  my   eyes   In   distant  lands. 

and,  oh,  my  mind  was  torn, 
For  I  saw  the  streets  of  Limerick,  the 

place  where  I  was  born. 

But  I  was  far  away  from  her,  the  city 

of  my  Joy, 
Where  once  1  wandered  light  as  air,  a 

little  barefoot  boy. 
Since  then  I've  worn  the  leather  out, 

but  never  trod  so  free 
As  long  ago  in  Limerick,  the  only  place 

for  me. 

There's  few  to  know  the  face  of  me 
on  all  the  Shannon  shore 

To  grip  my  hand  and  call  my  name 
when  I  return  once  more; 

But  I  will  rest  in  Limerick,  the  dear- 
est place  I  know. 

Until,  please  God,  I'm  called  at  last 
and  get  the  word  to  go. 

PUQCb. 


And  the  ascending  dawn 
Of  an  immortal  Christ 
Filled  the  blue  heavens  with  light. 
Frederic  Rowl<ind  Marvin. 


MADONNA   LAURA. 

When  all  her  golden  beauty  did  unclose 
In   liove's  great  noon  and  glory   of 

desire, 
Slipping   her    sheath,    and    yearning 
higher,  higher, 
Laura,  my  life,  did  leave  me  to   my 

foes, 
And  living,   lovely,  disembodied,   roee 
To  the  white  wicket  and  the  shim- 

merlng  choir. 
Ah,   why  does  not  that  "last  day** 
come  and  tire 
My   soul   for   Heaven?— that  last  day 

one  knows 
But  as  the  first  in  Heaven.     The  same 
way 
That  all   my   thongfats   go,   and    da 
feather  light. 
My   soul  would  rise,  a  pilgrim  clean 

and  gay. 
Why  must  I  wait,  dear  Ohrist?   Why 
must  I  stay? 
Bitter  and  ever  bitterer  grows  the 
fight. 
Had  r  but  died  three  years  ago  to-day! 
Francesco  Petrarcha.   Rendered  into  En§- 
lish  by  Agnes  ToMn. 


A   FLATTERING  ILLUSION. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS  AND  BPICTE 

TUB. 

Twin  stars,  serene  and  pure. 
In  the  fear-haunted  gloom 
Of  the  wild  pagan  night,— 
So  long,  so  long  ago! 
In  royal  purple  one. 
Philosopher  and  saint, 
With  words  divinely  wise; 
The  other  but  a  slave, 
Yet  monarch  still  who  ruled 
The  godlike  minds  of  men. 
Alone,  undlmmed,  they  burned 
Above  a  world  of  doom. 
Until   the  morning-red 
Flamed  crimson  tn  the  East, 


I  thank  you  for  the  fiowers  you  sent, 

she  said. 
And    then    she   pouted,    blushed,    and 

droop'd  her  head 
Forgive  me  for  the  words  I  spoke  last 

night: 
The  fiowers  have  sweetly  proved  that 

you  are  right 
Then  I  forgave  her,  took  her  hand  in 

mine, 
Seal'd  her  forgiveness  with  the  old,  old 

sign; 
And  as  we  wander'd  throui^  the  dim- 
lit  bowers, 
I  wondered  who  had  really  sent  the 

flowers. 
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WOMEN  AND  POLITICS. 
A  REPLY. 


The  writer  of  the  article  on  •Wumeu 
aud  Politics,"  in  the  February  uuiuber 
ui  this  Review,*  claims  to  speali  for 
"a  great  though  silent  multitude  of 
women,"  who  shrink  from  their  own 
enfranchisement  because  their  already 
burdened  strength  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
voting  at  parliamentary  elections. 
She  claims  exemption  as  the  special 
privilege  of  weakness,  and  a  conces- 
sion to  what  she  conceives  to  be  the  re- 
tiring, unworldly  nature  of  a  large 
number  of  women.  And  if  it  is  argued 
that,  if  women  were  enfranchised,  no 
woman  could  possibly  be  forced  to 
vote  against  her  will,  we  are  met  with 
the  unanswerable  assertion  that  **any 
woman  could,  of  course,  abstain  from 
voting,  but  would  this  shelter  her  from 
being  canvassed  for  her  vote?*'  Alas, 
that  no  one  tries  to  shelter  us  from 
canvassing  other  people,  a  far  more 
unpleasant  task! 

As  a  simple  matter  of  Justice,  it  does 
not  seem  fair,  or  even  reasonable,  that 
the  height  of  one's  personal  intellectual 
ambition  should  be  enforced  as  the 
legal  limit  of  another  person's  activity. 
It  may  be  that  ^'nuns  fret  not  at  their 
convent's  narrow  room:"  but  surely 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  all 
be  shut  up  in  ceils.  I  do  not  say  there 
are  not  many  who  would  prefer  to 
have  "protecting  barriers  between 
them  and  the  rough  outer  world,"  and 
who  are  only  troubled  and  alienated 
by  any  appeal  to  their  sympathies  from 
the  wider  life  of  the  nation,  and  the 
monotonous  and  involved  issues  of  our 
present  industrial  struggle.  The  con- 
troversy is  a  very  ancient  one.  There 
have  been  contemplative  orders,  and 
hermits,  and  enthusiasts,  in  all  ages, 
who  have  consciously  limited  their 
*The  Living  Age,  March  9. 


sphere  uf  action  aud  shut  uui  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  that  they  may  the 
better  pursue  their  own  ideal  of  holi- 
ness and  right  living.  I  do  not  wish 
to  undervalue  the  beauty  of  Miss  Ste- 
phen's ideal  of  gentleness,  piety,  and 
devotion.  But  there  is  still  a  place 
in  the  world  and  a  need  for  the  sterner 
virtues,  the  more  adventurous  spirits. 
"Honor,  anger,  valor,  fire,"  were  the 
iiualities  that  Stevenson  exulted  over 
in  his  wife.  "She  was,"  he  says,  "steel- 
true  and  blade-straight."  And  surely, 
even  in  this  domesticated  generation 
there  are  some  whose  hearts  will  re- 
spond to  the  ring  of  those  brave  words. 

Patient  Grizzei  may  have  her  ad- 
mirers, but  who  would  not  prefer  to 
meet  Christina  of  Sweden,  or  even 
Catherine  de  MMicis,  or  Maria 
l*heresa,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  stateswomen  of  the 
imst.  Indeed,  there  are  many  people 
who  would  go  so  far  as  to  feel  more 
interest  in  Catherine  of  Russia,  in  spite 
of  her  indefensible  moral  attitude.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  all  his  enchant- 
ments, could  not  make  a  heroine  of  the 
fair  but  passive  Rowena.  Who  does 
not  remember  how,  in  their  first  youth- 
ful reading  of  Icanhoe,  they  wept  over 
the  sorrows  of  the  tierce  Rebecca,  and 
skipped  the  parts  about  the  mild  aud 
amiable  Saxon  lady.  And  while  there 
are  lovers  of  romance  and  poetry  still 
left  among  us,  there  will  be  many  who 
Und  their  ideal  of  a  woman's  character 
in  the  heroic  soul  and  indomitable  will 
of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  "Yet  re- 
memlMjr  in  women,  too,  dwells  the 
spirit  of  battle."  says  Orestes  in  the 
play,  and  some  of  us  are  unregener- 
atedly  proud  that  this  is  still  one  of 
the  profound   facts  of  human   nature. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this 
question.       However     unpleasant     or 
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wearisome  the  idea  of  political  activity 
may  be,  aud  probably  is,  to  some 
women,  as  it  is  to  some  men,  this  dis- 
taste, founded  on  a  peculiaritj'  of  tem- 
perament, must  not  blind  our  eyes  to 
the  wide  and  deep  issues  involved.  In 
this  work-a-day  world,  when  women, 
as  women,  are  in  no  way  sheltered 
from  the  severity  of  the  industrial 
struggle,  it  is  idle  to  hold  up  to  them 
as  women  an  ideal  of  intellectual  aloof- 
ness and  seclusion.  Miss  Stephen 
speaks  for  those  who  "dread  the  suf- 
frage," retiring,  well-to-do  people  who 
fear  change  and  exertion,  and  on 
whom  the  present  industrial  condition 
does  not  press  heavily  in  practical  life. 
Without  answering  her  arguments  in 
detail,  I  would  appeal  to  her  and 
others  on  behalf  of  those  women  who 
have  something  more  serious  to  dread 
than  the  intellectual  effort  of  voting 
at  an  election.  Against  the  fastidious 
shrinking  of  the  women  who  would 
feel  their  own  enfranchisement  too 
great  a  strain  on  their  nerves,  I  would 
set  the  really  urgent  and  practical  suf- 
fering of  another  "very  great  and  very 
silent  multitude,"  the  multitude  of  the 
women  workers.  The  five  millions  of 
women  who  depend  on  their  own  ex- 
ertions for  their  dally  bread  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  nun-like  seclusion. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  shelter  or 
protection  for  them.  They  are.  whether 
they  like  it  or  no,  In  the  thick  of  the 
world's  battle,  and  the  very  disqualifi- 
cation that  Miss  Stephen  welcomes  as 
a  kind  of  privilege  Is  a  source  of  dis- 
ablement and  extreme  weakness  in  in- 
dustrial warfare.  It  is  a  fact  of  com- 
mon observation  among  people  inter- 
ested in  economic  questions,  that  In 
every  trade  where  women  are  em- 
ployed (with  one  or  two  local  excep- 
tions such  as  the  weavers  in  Lanca- 
shire) they  are  paid  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  men  can  earn  for  doing  the 
same  work,  or  work  of  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent    nature     requiring     the     same 


amount  of  skill.    This  is  no  question 
of  men  doing  more  work  than  wcHiien, 
because  this  rule  holds  good  of  trades 
where     piecework     rates     are     given. 
Nowadays    this    question    assumes    a 
very   serious   aspect,    because   the  old 
industrial     conditions    have    changed, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that,  from  one  cause 
or  another— the  illness,  drunkenness,  or 
desertion,    so    lamentably   common    in 
our    great    towns— many    and    many 
a  woman  is  forced   into  the  position 
of  breadwinner  for  others  beside  her- 
self.   Now  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep 
several  people  on  what  is  considered 
a  quite  good  wage  for  a  woman,  15#. 
or  209.   a  week;   but  when  we  come 
to  the  multitude  of  smaller  and  lesser 
skilled  trades   that  swarm   in  all    in- 
dustrial   centres,     such    as    tailoring, 
fancy-box-making,  shirtmaking,  folding 
and    sewing,    clay-pipe   finishing,    ma- 
chining, and  dozens  of  others,  the  rates 
in    most  cases    are   so  low    tliat    the 
workers  are  never  far  removed  from 
the  starvation  level,  wages  of  89.  or  Tt. 
a  w^eek  being  the  limit  of  the  earnings 
(tt*  hundreds  and  thousands  of  women. 
In  the  Potteries  from  7».  to  lOs.  is  a 
very  usual  wage  for  women,  and  the 
Cradley   Heath   chain-makers  earn    as 
little  as  59.  or  69.  a  week.     Tlie  con- 
dition of  things  that  has  brought  such  a 
large  body  of  workers  to  the  extremes 
of  poverty  has  also  had  its  effect  upon 
the      professional      world.       Roughly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  pres- 
ent  position  of  women  works  out   in 
the    industrial    market    in    this    way. 
Educated    and    qualified    women    are 
able  to  earn  as  much  as  skilled  work- 
ing men.     The  salary  of  many  liigh- 
school  teachers  is  no  larger  than  the 
male  spinner's  wage  of  21.  a  we^,  and 
often  less  than  the  wages  of  tailers' 
cutters.     The  wages  of  skilled  work- 
ing women  at  their  best  are  about  the 
same   as    those   of    unskilled  working 
men.  and  at  their  worst  a  good  deal 
lower;   whilst   the    wages   of   the   un- 
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skilled  workiug  womeu,  varying  as 
they  do  between  58.  and  108.  a  week, 
have  no  parallel  in  the  ranks  of  the 
men  workers. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  category 
are  cases  of  special  demands  or  spe- 
cial individual  successes,  as  the  special 
demand  among  some  classes  of  women 
has  enabled  women  doctors  to  keep  up 
their  fees,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  pub- 
lic recognition  and  honor  is  almost  ex- 
clusively a  masculine  monopoly. 

The  power  of  amusing  and  enter- 
taining the  public  is  so  rare,  and  in 
such  demand,  that  it  is  paid  for  irre- 
spective of  sex.  Thus  popular  novel- 
ists, actresses,  dancers,  opera-singers, 
and  music-hall  artistes  are  able  to 
command  wholly  exceptional  industrial 
and  economic  conditions.  But  these 
are  the  small  minority,  the  few  who 
succeed. 

The  universal  low  rate  of  wages  is 
not  traceable  to  any  lack  of  organizing 
power  amongst  women.  As  elemen- 
tary school  teachers,  men  and  women 
do  the  same  work,  their  hours  are  the 
same,  they  have  to  go  through  the 
same  training  and  pass  the  same  ex- 
aminations. Nobody  even  suggests 
that  women  are  not  as  good  teachers 
as  men.  And  yet  under  every  edu- 
cation committee  in  England  there  is 
a  carefully  calculated  scale  of  salaries 
by  which  teachers  of  every  gn'ade  are 
provided  for;  and  in  all  cases,  from 
pupil  teachers  up  to  headmasters  and 
headmistresses,  men  are  paid  so  much 
extra  for  being  men,  and  women  so 
much  less  for  being  women.  And  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
30,000  women  members  on  the  books 
of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 
Again  there  are  96,000  women  in  the 
cotton  trade  unions,  and  yet  Miss  Col- 
let (Board  of  Trade)  gives  the  aver- 
age of  women's  wages  at  148.  ;i  week, 
a  rate  practically  unknown  amongst 
skilled  men  workers.  With  unskilled 
men  or  women,  owing  to  the  compara- 


tive lack  of  value  of  the  individual 
to  the  employer.  Trade  Unionism  is 
never  a  great  success,  because  people 
always  know  that,  however  large  may 
be  the  number  of  the  dissatistied,  the 
employer  can  easily  fill  their  places 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  go 
far  to  regulate,  in  normal  cases,  the 
rate  of  wages.  But  in  the  case  of 
women's  labor  these  natural  economic 
forces  have  not  had  fair  play.  Arti- 
ficial restrictions,  that  have  narrowed 
down  the  sphere  of  women's  activity, 
have  resulted  in  the  overcrowding  of 
the  few  professions  and  trades  open  to 
them.  Thus  the  natural  supply  of 
women's  labor,  arbitrarily  forced  into 
a  few  channels,  has,  in  every  case, 
largely  exceeded  the  demand,  with 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  When  it  Is  proposed 
to  "shelter"  women  from  some  sphere 

• 

of  paid  activity,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  barmaids,  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  every  "protection" 
of  this  kind  increases  the  competition, 
and  thereby  lowers  the  rate  of  wages 
in  the  other  trades  where  they  are 
employed.  But  it  is  in  those  industries 
carried  on  under  Government  super- 
vision that  the  direct  industrial  need 
of  women  for  the  franchise  is  perhaps 
most  apparent.  In  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  wages  of  postal  servants,  it 
was  very  clearly  shown  how  rigidly 
the  principle  of  a  sex  basis  for  wages 
is  adhered  to,  and  how  severely  the 
able  but  unlucky  women  clerks  in  the 
Post  Office  are  fined  for  not  being  men. 
The  poet  of  woman  clerk  is  the 
highest  in  the  service  open  to  women 
by  public  competition.  Candidates 
for  these  appointments  are  examined 
in  English  composition.  Geography, 
Latin,  French,  and  German  (two 
of  these  three);  English  history.  Al- 
gebra, Shorthand  (two  of  these 
three).       The     minimum     salary     for 
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this  work  is  ool.  a  year,  the  maximum 
lOOl.  The  maximum  salaiy  of  the 
second  division  of  male  clerks  (lower 
grade)  Is  2502.,  whilst  the  higher  grade 
of  the  second  division  of  men  are  able 
to  earn  up  to  SoOl.  The  disparity  of 
salary  holds  good  though  men  and 
women  may  be  doing  very  similar,  and 
in  some  cases  identical,   work. 

Again,  in  the  Pimlico  Clothing  Fac- 
ory,  168.  per  week  is  considered  a  good 
wage  for  a  skilled  woman  worker, 
whilst,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  session,  it 
was  ascertained  that  2S8.  per  week  is 
the  lowest  sum  given  to  the  most  un- 
skilled man  laborer.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted advantage  to  choose  your  em- 
ployers by  popular  election,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  men  are  able  to 
bring  pressure  through  the  House  of 
Commons  to  secure  a  fair  rate  of 
wages  for  themselves  in  the  Govern- 
ment factories;  whilst  the  whole 
weight  and  prestige  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  largest  employer  of  labor 
in  the  country  goes  to  set  an  exam- 
ple of  underpayment  and  sub-contract- 
ing amongst  women.  The  effects  of 
this  evil  extend  far  beyond  the  30.000 
women  actually  employed  by  Govern- 
ment and  react  on  the  whole  of  the 
labor  market.  All  local  bodies  are 
bound  to  keep  down  their  expenses  as 
much  as  they  can.  Government  low 
rates  have  given  them  reason  and  justi- 
ficatlon  for  adjusting  their  wages  to 
the  Government  standard;  and  directly 
one  private  emplorer,  seeking  natu- 
rally to  buy  labor  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
begins  to  follow  the  public  example, 
other  employers  are  at  once  bound  by 
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the  laws  of  competition,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  ruined,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  production  in  the  same 
way. 

The  whole  question  of  the  relation 
of  industry  and  politics  is  too  involved 
to  enter  into  here.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  since  the  days  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Factory  Act  we  have  seen  a 
great  change,  and  a  gradual  shifting 
of  the  fiH'ound  on  which  industrial  qnes- 
tions  are  fought  out.  Technical  diffi- 
culties relating  to  obscure  processes  in 
different  trades  are  now  national  dif- 
ficulties decided  in  Parliament.  Work- 
ing men  have  realized  this,  and  the 
great  sums  of  Trade  Union  money 
that  in  old  days  were  kept  exclnsively 
for  industrial  objects,  are  now  devoted 
unhesitatingly  to  parliamentary  pur- 
poses. The  employers  also  have  their 
political  organizations  and  methods  of 
attack  and  defence.  It  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at  if,  in  the  clash  of  power- 
ful conflicting  interests,  the  griev- 
ances and  claims  of  those  millions  of 
workers  who  are  not  allowed  to  make 
their  voices  heard  should  be  ignored. 
The  late  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  the 
condition  of  the  working  women  of 
England  was  a  "blot  and  a  menace  to 
our  civilization.*'  Miss  Stephen,  on  the 
other  hand,  congn'atulates  women  on 
possessing  the  key  to  men*s  reverence. 
It  may  be  that  she  is  right,  that  men 
reverence  "sheltered"  women;  but  this 
I  do  know,  that  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ha  If -starved 
wage-earning  women  who  are  seeking 
yet  in  vain  the  key   to  men's  justice. 

Eva  Oore-Boath. 
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Five  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  ir)02,  Mr.  Marconi, 
travelling  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
steamship      Philadelphia,      i^eceived     a 


•'Wireless  message"  printed  in  ordinary 
Morse  type  from  his  station  at  Poldhu, 
near  the  Lizard.  To-day  such  messages 
pnss  hourly  between  ships  at  sea,  and 
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from  ships  at  sea  to  statiODA  on  land, 
and  "wireless  telegraphy"  has  become 
a    matter  of   such   general   importance 
that  as  I  sit  down  to  write  this  article 
representatives  of  the  nations  are  as- 
sembled in   Berlin  to  consider  and,  if 
possible,  to  regulate  the  various  politi- 
cal and  commercial  interests  involved 
In  the  new  art.    But  in  1902  the  thing 
was  unique.    How  was  it  done?      Who 
made   it  possible?      And  what  is  the 
physical  basis  of  this  newest  invention 
built  up  with  such  mushroom-like  ra- 
pidity    by    modem    physicists?       One 
thing     seems     clear.    The     man     who 
•'pressed  the  button"  in  1902  was  Mr. 
Marconi.    But   who  set  him  to  work? 
Who    started    the    idea?      And     what 
equipment  of  data  did  the  pathfinders 
provide  for  their  successors?      Was  It 
Faraday,  working,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
first  in  a  cellar  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  later  at  the  Shot  Tower  by  Water- 
loo Bridge?    Was  it  James  Clerk  Max- 
Tiell,  the  originator  of  the  famous  sys- 
tem of  equations  known  as  ''Maxwell's 
Tlieory,"  or  was  it  Hertz,  with  his  **phil- 
osophical  experiments"  and  their  epoch - 
niaking  results,  who  gave  the  impulse? 
Was  it  to  one  or  all  of  these  great  pio- 
neers that  we  owe  the  marvels  of  wire- 
less telegraphy,  and  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  their  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject?   Here  we  have  problems  enough 
to   demand    a    whole    number    of    the 
Cornhill    Magazine    for    their    solution. 
What  can  we  do  with  them  in  a  single 
article? 

It  will  simplify  our  task  a  good  deal 
if  I  say  at  once  that,  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  the  physical  point  of  view  and 
in  the  simplest  way,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  flickers  of 
light  used  as  signals  by  a  savage  tribes- 
man when  he  waves  a  beacon  to  warn 
his  friends  a  few  miles  away  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  the  Invisible  sig- 
nals sent  over  the  ocean  from  the  sta- 
tion at  Poldhu.  The  savage  with  his 
torch  and  the  highly  trained  electrician 


at  Poldhu  each  in  his  own  way  gen- 
erates waves  in  that  "ether"  which,  as 
we  believe,  permeates  every  speck  of 
matter  and  fills  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  universe,  and  the  success  of  the 
signal  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other 
depends  upon  those  waves  falling  upon 
a  suitable  receiver,  the  human  eye  or 
some  substitute  for  the  eye,  at  the  end 
of  their  Journey  through  space.  And 
yet  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
light  waves  produced  by  the  savage  and 
the  electric  waves  generated  at  I^oldhu. 
The  latter,  to  put  it  very  broadly,  for 
there  is  a  big  gap,  may  be  said  to  begin 
where  the  former  cease.  For,  whii.! 
light  waves  are  so  small  that  many 
thousands  of  them  can  be  packed  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  inch,  electric 
waves  are  so  big  that  they  may  be  feet, 
miles,  or  even  thousands  of  miles  in 
length.  In  all  essential  qualities,  how- 
ever, except  In  size,  light  waves  an<l 
electrical  waves,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  are  identical.  The  human  eye 
is  responsive  to  the  small  waves,  but 
not  to  the  big  waves.  That  is  why  the 
big  waves  were  not  recognized  until  a 
special  instrument  had  l)een  constructed 
for  the  purpose. 

The  first  electrician  to  construct  an 
instrument  which  would  detect  electri(» 
waves,  and  the  first  to  recognize  an 
electric  wave,  was  Heinrich  Hertz. 
His  account  of  his  experiments  was 
done  into  English  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  D.  E.  Jones,  and  published  under 
the   title  of   **Electric  Waves." 

The  questions  asked  on  the  first  page 
of  this  article  now  resolve  themselves 
into  two  which  are  comparatively 
straightforward.  How  were  electric 
waves  discovered  and  identified  with 
light  waves?  How  have  they  been  ap- 
plied to  "Hertzian  wave  telegraphy"  by 
Hertz's  successors?  Before  we  can 
gain  answers  to  these  two  questions, 
simple  as  they  seem,  it  will  l)e  neces- 
sary to  go  over  some  old  ground,  and 
recall  for  a  moment  some  of  the  fea- 
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tures  of  tlie  wave  tlieory  of  ligbt.  If 
we  do  not  do  tliis,  much  that  follows 
will  seem  uncouvinciDg  and  vague,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  already  are  familiar 
with  the  undulatory  theory. 

Light,  as  we  all  know,  travels  through 
si)ace  in  straight  lines  with  a  velocity 
in  air  of  about  18G/KK)  miles  per  scc- 
on<l.  When  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  the  air  or  any  other  gas  im- 
pinges on  a  solid  object,  such  as  a  sheet 
of  polished  silver  or  glass,  it  may  re- 
bound, or  be  ''reflected'* :  or  it  may  pass 
through  the  solid  partly  or  wholly,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  this  Ijelng 
what  occurs  when  the  solid  is  trans- 
parent like  glass  or  a  diamond.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  the  ray  enters  tlie  solid 
it  is  diverted  from  its  original  course, 
or  "refracted/* '  at  the  surface  of  the 
solid,  and  again  diverted,  but  in  the 
opposite  sense,  when  it  subsequently 
emerges  from  tlie  denser  and  re-enters 
the  rarer  medium,  the  air.  We  all 
know,  also,  that  ordinary  white  light 
is  not  homogeneous,  but  can  be  resolved 
into  several  components  by  means  of  a 
triangular  glass  prism,  as  Newton 
taught  us  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  further, 
that  since  Newton's  time  it  has  been 
discovered  that  all  light  Is  not  visible 
to  the  human  eye;  that  at  our  best  we 
are  but  purblind  creatures,  and  that  be- 
sides the  limited  field  of  light  corres- 
sponding  to  the  colored  band  known  as 
the  visible  spectrum  there  are  other 
luminous  radiations  to  which  the  hu- 
man retina  does  not  respond.  This  in- 
visible light  has  been  detected  at  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum,  some  beyond  the 
visible  rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  some  beyond  the  visible 
part  at  the  red  end.  Thus  to  ihe  phys- 
icist of  the  twentieth  century  the 
term  **light '  does  not  apply  only  to  the 
light  we  see.  but  includes  other  rays 
which,   though  Invisible  to   us,   can  be 

^  Unlets  the  ray  falls  perpendioularly  apon 
the  tolid. 


''reflected,"  *Tefracieti,"  and  polariaed" 
like  ordinary  light.  Radiations  like  the 
(corpuscles  of  radium,  which  cannot  be 
refle<'ted,  refracted,  and  polarlssed  do 
not,  in  this  sense  constitute  iigbt, 
though  they  may  generate  light  when 
they  enter  the  eye. 

If  we  could  transport  ourselves  to  the 
days  of  Newton,  and  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  philosophers  of  the 
sevente<?nth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
we  should  find  one  of  the  burning  ques- 
tions to  be  this— Can  matter  act  where 
it  is  not?  Is  action  at  a  distance 
through  a  perfect  void  possible  or  Im- 
possible? To  Newton  the  idea  that 
gravity  might  be  innate,  Inherent  and 
essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body 
might  attract  another  at  a  distance 
through  a  vacuum  without  the  media- 
tion of  anything  else,  was  an  absurdity 
into  which  no  man  having  a  competent 
faculty  of  thinking  in  philosophical  mat- 
ters could  possibly  fall.  To  tiie  think- 
ers of  the  later  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  influence  of  Bos- 
covicb  predominated,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  notion  that  gravity  or  electric  or 
magnetic  attraction  might  be  propa- 
gated l>y  a  medium  seemed  as  wild  and 
ridiculous  as  the  idea  that  matter  could 
act  whcTe  it  is  not  appeared  to  Newton 
a  hundred  years  before.  To-day  the 
wheel  lias  turned  again,  and,  guided 
by  Thomas  Young,  Fresnel,  Faraday, 
Clerk  Maxwell,  and  latest  of  all  by 
Ilertz,  we  again  seek  the  aid  of  an 
"ether"  to  account  for  the  propagation 
of  light,  and  to  provide  a  medium 
through  which  and  by  which  forces  of 
attraction  or  repulsion  seemingly  act- 
ing at  a  distance  ai-e  transmitted  across 
space. 

*  When  a  beam  of  light  falls  perpendicularly 
upon  a  plate  of  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  crystal,  only  part  of  the  inoideat 
light  passes  through  the  tourmaline,  and  Uk» 
properties  of  the  transmitted  rays  lead  as  to 
suppose  that  in  these  all  the  ribrationa  are 
executed  in  one  plane,  and  transraraely  to 
the  direction  of  the  heam.  Sach  light  is  said 
to  be  **  polarized V 
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If  we  abandun  the  eiuissiou  theory  of 
Newton,  which  teaches  us  that  every 
self-luniiiious  body  emits  mluiite  ma- 
terial particles  which  cause  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  when  they  fall  upon  the 
retina,  and  adopt  in  its  place  the  mod- 
em view  that  light  and  radiant  heat 
consist  of  waves,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
these  waves  must  be  waves  of  some- 
thing or  waves  in  something.  This 
something  we  call  *'the  ether,"  and  what 
we  know  about  radiant  light  and  heat 
assures  us  that  this  ether  must  not  only 
till  all  space  and  permeate  every  speck 
*)t  matter,  but  must  be  very' different 
from  anything  we  are  acquainted  with 
at  present.  It  cannot  be  solid  like  a 
stone,  nor  liquid  like  water,  nor  can 
it  be  a  gas,  for  the  most  i>erfectly  ex- 
liausted  vessel  can  transmit  light,  and 
therefore  must  be  full  of  ether;  and 
while  the  ether  must  be  far  less  dense 
than  any  known  gas,  and  allow  things 
to  move  freely  through  it,  yet  It  must 
possess  »ome  quality  closely  akin  to  the 
rigidity  of  steel.  What  it  Is  we  do  not 
know.  We  assume  its  existence  and 
deduce  its  properties  from  what  we 
know  about  radiant  light  and  heat,  and 
about  the  waves  generated  by  the  os 
filiating  electric  charges  of  the  Leyden 
jar  and  similar  electrical  contrivances 
for  producing  flashes  of  artificial  light- 
ning. Without  an  ether,  a  wave  theory 
of  light  would  seem  an  absurdity.  For 
if  light  consists  of  waves,  and  If  the  in- 
terstellar space  be  a  mere  void,  what 
becomes  of  a  ray  of  ll^t  emitted  b.v 
the  sun  on  Its  journey  to  the  earth  dur- 
ing the  period  of  about  eight  minutes 
when  It  Is  neither  on  the  sun  nor  on 
the  earth?  Is  It  not  evident  that  the 
wave  theory 'of  light  Imperatively  as 
serts  the  existence  of  an  ether,  and  re- 
opens the  great  question  settled  In  one 
way  by  Newton,  and  In  the  opposite 
waj'  by  his  successors  In  the  eighteenth 
century?  Up  to  to-day  nothing  has 
been  done  to  settle  this  vexed  question 
as  applied   to  gravity.       Indeed,   Lord 


Kelvin  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  no  light, 
even  so  much  as  to  point  a  way  for  in- 
vestigation In  that  direction'*;  but  In  the 
case  of  electric  and  magnetic  phenom- 
ena the  new  physics  has  been  more  sut*- 
cessfuL 

The  wave  theory  of  Young  and  Fres- 
nel  was  scarcely  established  before 
Faraday  observed  that  a  strong  magnet 
exercises  a  peculiar  action  on  polarized 
light,  and  proposed,  In  1846,  as  a  subject 
of  speculation,  an  "electromagnetic 
theory  of  light"  This  theory  was  de- 
veloped twenty  years  later  by  Clerk 
Maxwell,  who  found  the  "elasticity"  of 
the  magnetic  medium  In  air  to  be  so 
nearly  Identical  with  that  of  the  lumi- 
nous ether  as  to  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  that  "these  two  co-existent,  ca 
extensive,  and  equally  elastic  media  are 
really  one  medium,  viz.  the  ether  of  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light";  and  before 
many  years  had  elapsed  it  was  held 
generally  by  the  younger  English  phys- 
icists that  electrical  disturbances  are 
transmitted  by  means  of  the  ether,  and 
that  electric  vibrations  do  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  light  waves.  In  1883,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
the  late  Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  car- 
ried the  matter  a  step  further  by  pro- 
posing a  method  of  producing  electro- 
magnetic disturbances  of  comparatively 
short  wave-length  by  utilizing  **the  al- 
ternating current  produced  when  an  ac- 
cumulator or  storage  battery  is  dis- 
charged through  a  small  resistance,*' 
and  that  is  how  matters  stood  when 
Hertz  turned  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject early  in  the  year  1886. 

Probably  each  of  us  has  seen  at  some 
time  the  mimic  lightning  of  a  Leyden 
Jar.  If  so,  two  things  will  be  remem- 
bered. First,  that  at  the  moment  of 
discharge  there  was  a  blinding  flash 
between  the  two  discharging  spheres  of 
the  apparatus  and  that  this  was  ac- 
companied by  a  sharp  crash  or  crack. 
Secondly,  that   both  the  flash  and  the 
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crash  were  over  in  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond. If  the  experimenter  was  ask  eel 
to  explain  this  mimic  lightning,  proba- 
bly he  said  it  was  due  to  the  flowing 
together  of  two  charges  of  electriclty 
previously  communicated  to  two  metal- 
lic sheets  fixed  respectively  on  the  In- 
ner and  outer  surfaces  of  the  Jar,  and  no 
doubt  this  explanation  was  sufficient  for 
its  immediate  purpose.  But  it  was 
very  far  from  telling  the  whole  story. 
For  what  the  observer  saw  was  not,  as 
he  may  have  supposed,  the  result  of  a 
single  rush  of  electricity,  but  was  the 
outcome  of  a  series  of  rushes  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  two  dis- 
charging spheres,  which  followed  one 
another  at  a  rate  that  may  have  been 
as  small  as  ten  thousand,  or  as  great  as 
ten  million,  or  even  a  hundred  million, 
in  a  single  second  of  time.  'l?he  cor- 
rectness of  this  description  of  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Leyden  Jar  has  been  estab- 
lished by  examining  the  reflections  of 
similar  but  less  rapidly  oscillating 
sparks^  in  revolving  mirrors,  when 
there  is  seen  in  the  reflection  of  each 
spark,  not  a  continuous  band  of  lig^t, 
but  definite  fluctuations  such  as  would 
correspond  to  a  succession  of  separate 
discharges. 

We  all  know  tliat  waves  are  gen- 
erated in  still  water  when  \t  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  shock  of  a  falling  stone; 
that  sound-waves  can  be  started  in  the 
air  by  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork; 
we  believe  that  luminous  waves,  or 
light  waves,  are  started  in  the  ether  by 
the  shock  of  flint  hitting  upon  hard 
steel  and,  similarly,  electricians,  guide<l 
by  Faraday,  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Fitz- 
gerald, for  some  time  have  believed 
that  the  electric  displacements  which 
take  place  during  the  violent  osrilla- 
tions  that  constitute  the  discharges  of  a 
Leyden    jar    generate    electromagnetic 

3  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  shown  that  by  using  a 
large  battery  of  Jars  the  oscillations  may  be 
reduced  to  6,000  or  even  to  600  per  second, 
when  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  detect 
them  with  a  mirror. 


disturbances  or  waves,  and  thus  radi- 
ate energy  *  into  the  surrounding  ether. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  it  was  Im- 
possible to  prove  the  existence  of  these 
electric  waves,  because,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  they  are  quite  invisible  to 
the  human  eye. 

Dr.  Joseph  Henry  seems  to  have 
come  very  near  to  the  discovery  of  elec- 
tric waves  about  sixty  years  ago,  when. 
after  describing  how  it  had  been  found 
possible  to  magnetize  steel  needles  by 
means  of  a  single  spark  from  the  c<hi- 
ductor  of  an  electric  machine,  though 
the  needles  were  thirty  yards  away  and 
separated  from  the  spark  by  two  floors 
and  t^'o  ceilings,  he  went  on  to  say:  *'It 
may  be  inferred  that  the  diffusion  of 
motion  in  this  experiment  is  almost 
comparable  with  that  from  a  spark 
from  a  flint  and  steel  in  the  case  of 
light''  But  he  missed  the  opportunity, 
and  it  was  left  to  Hertz  to  make  the 
actual  discovery  forty  years  later. 

The  Leyden  Jar  in  its  ordinary  form 
was  not  very  suitable  for  the  experi- 
ments designed  by  Hertz,  and  to  ob- 
tain his  oscillating  discharges  he  em- 
ployed a  somewhat  different  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus.  You  could  con- 
struct a  model  of  this  apparatus 
from  very  simple  materials.  All 
you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
obtain  a  few  yards  of  stout  copper 
wire  well  coated  on  its  surface  witli 
paraffin  wax  or  some  other  insulat- 
ing material,  to  wind  this  wire  round  a 
large  wooden  reel,  keeping  its  ends 
free,  and  then  to  dip  the  whole  in 
melted  paraffin  to  complete  the  insula- 
tion of  the  copper  wire.  Next  you 
would  have  to  obtain  a  much  greater 
length  of  much  flner  copper  wire,  also 
well  insulated,  to  wind  this  round  the 
reel  outside  the  inner  coil  of  thick  wire, 
and    attach    its   two   ends    to    an    ar> 

*  A  part  of  this  energy  at  least  never  returns, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  reason  why  tbm  dis- 
charge dies  oat  after  a  life  which  only  lasts- 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
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rangemeiit  like  that  drawn  below, 
in  which  a  a'  represent  two  metallic 
plates  about  sixteen  inches  square  and 
B  B  two  stout  metallic  wires  each  car- 
rying a  well-polished  sphere  cc 
Finally,  you  would  have  to  join  the 
two  ends  of  the  stout  inner  wire  of 
your  coll  to  a  small  galvanic  battery 
provided  with  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  current  from  the  battery 
could  be  sent  through  the  wire  or  be 
cut  off  from  it  smartly  at  short  in- 
tervals.* Then  you  would  have  a 
roug^  model  of  an  'Mnductlon  coil 
with  a  Hertz  oscillator. 


*f 


1  fear  that  home-made  apparatus  in 
the  simplf  form  described  above  would 
not  enable  you  to  reproduce  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Hertz.  But  if  the 
home-made  coil  were  replaced  by  a 
similar  coil  constructed  by  Mr.  Apps, 
let  us  say,  and  If  this  were  Joined  up 
to  an  oscillator  such  as  that  which  I 
have  described,  you  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attempt  to  repeat  these  wonder- 
ful experiments.  The  process  would 
be  quite  simple.  Tou  would  have  to 
connect  a  galvanic  battery  to  the  coll, 
to  connect  the  terminals  of  the  thin, 
secondary  wire  of  the  coil  to  the  os- 
cillator, to  start  the  automatic  arrange- 
ment for  making  and  breaking  the 
current  in  the  thick,  primary  wire  of 
the  coll.  and  to  adjust  the  position  of 
the  spheres  c  c  This  would  bring 
about  a  rapid  discharge  of  sparks  be- 
tween the  spheres,  producing  an  effect 
not  unlike  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar.  but  more  continuous,  and  for  that 
and  other  reasons  more  convenient  to 
work  with.  The  discharge  of  this  In- 
strument, like  that  of  the  Leyden  jar. 
would  not  consist  of  a  single  spark, 
nor  even  of  a  succession  of  sparks  all 
"Tbi9  ^bonld  act  automatically. 


passing  in  the  same  direction,  but  of 
series  of  violent  oscillations  in  which 
electricity  would  Jump  to  and  fro 
across  the  spark  gap,  as  already  de- 
scribed, at  a  rate  corresponding  to  mil- 
lions of  jumps  per  second,  the  exact 
rate  depending  on  the  details  of  the 
construction  of  the  coil  and  osclllfitor 
employed.  Also  this  discharge,  like 
the  Leyden  jar  discharge,  would,  ac- 
cording to  modem  theory,  generate 
waves  in  the  ether  which  would 
travel  with  the  velocity  of  light,  and 
would  he  recognized  by  our  eyes  If 
only  these  were  sensitive  to  large 
waves  like  electric  waves. 

The  "electric  eye**  or  "resonator"  by 
which  Hertz  succeeded  in  showing  the 
existence  of  electric  waves  was  very 
simple.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  wire 
bent  Into  a  ring  and  provided  at  its 
ends  with  two  polished  metallic 
spheres,  whose  distance  from  each 
other  could  be  adjusted  very  accurately 
by  a  fine  screw  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  dimensions  of  this  ap- 
paratus were  varied,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  those  of  the  generator  whose 
waves  it  was  to  detect  When  this 
simple  Instrument  was  held  horizon- 
tally in  a  proper  position  relatively  to 
that  of  the  "oscillator."  and  not  too 
far  off,  the  waves  radiated  by  the 
former,  as  they  reached  the  detector, 
set  up  secondary  oscillations  In  the 
latter,  and  these  soon  made  their  ex- 
istence manifest  by  small  sparks  which 
jumped  across  the  gap  between  Its 
knob«. 

But  though  the  sparks  thus  gen- 
erated In  the  resonator  strongly  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  wtives  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Hertz  oscillator, 
they  do  not  by  themselves  exactly 
prove  the  existence  of  these  waves; 
and.  in  fact  something  very  like  them 
had  been  observed  by.  among  others, 
a  well-known  English  physicist  several 
years  before  Hertz  made  his  experi- 
ments, without  Its  dawning  upon  the 
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mind  of  our  fellow-couutrymau  that 
he  had  before  him  evidence  of  electric 
waves  crossing  space.  But  this  idea 
did  occur  to  Hertz,  and  he  established 
the  true  nature  of  the  phenomena  by 
a  series  of  convincing  experiments,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  studied  the 
properties  of  these  waves,  and  made 
it  clear  that  they  were  waves  in  the 
ether  and  differed  from  light  waves 
only  in  size. 

Light  waves,  as  we  know,  can  be 
reflected,  refracted,  and  polarized,  and 
Hertz  established  the  existence  of  in- 
visible electric  waves  passing  across 
the  space  which  separated  his  oscllla- 
tOT  from  his  resonator,  or  receiver,  by 
proving  they  could  be  reflected,  re- 
fracted, and  polarized  like  light  itself. 
By  placing  his  oscillator  at  the  focus 
of  a  parabolic  mirror,  he  produced 
waves  that  travelled  across  the  labora- 
tory to  a  second  mirror,  which  reflected 
them,  like  a  ray  of  light,  to  a  focus, 
where  he  was  able  to  recognize  them 
by  the  sparks  they  produced  when  a 
detector  was  brought  to  that  spot  In 
another  experiment  Hertz  found  that 
when  he  placed  a  great  prism  of  pitch 
In  the  path  followed  by  the  waves, 
they  passed  as  freely  through  this  as 
light  does  through  a  prism  of  glass, 
and  moreover  that  they  were  bent  out 
of  their  course  by  the  pitch  prism  much 
as  a  ray  of  light  is  bent  or  refracted 
by  glass  or  rock  crystal.  In  short, 
he  showed  by  these  and  other  tests 
that  waves  passed  from  the  oscillator 
to  the  receiver,  and  that  these  waves 
answered  to  the  tests  for  light. 
They  were  propagated  In  straight  lines 
across  space,  they  could  be  re- 
flected, refracted,  and  polarized.  These 
observations  were  soon  fully  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Oliver  liodge  and  other 
electricians.  In  the  course  of  his  ex- 
periments. Hertz  made  the  notable 
discovery  that,  unlike  the  more  familiar, 
visible  waves  of  light.  ele<^trio  waves 
pass     freely     through    doors,     wooden 


floors,  and  even  through  stoue  wails 
and  masses  of  pitch  of  great  thickness, 
though  all  these  things,  as  we  very  well 
know,  are  practically  impenetrable  to 
light.  These  novel  facts  do  not,  how- 
ever, weaken  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Hertz,  for  even  glass,  transparent  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  opaque  to  the  short  ultra- 
violet light  rays,  though  these  pass 
freely  through  lenses  and  prisms  made 
of  quartz.  Hence  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently improbable  in  this  Interesting 
and  peculiar  quality  of  the  large  elec- 
tric waves. 

We  now  have  before  us  some  of  the 
fundamental  phenomena  available  for 
the  purpose  of  ''wireless  telegraphy,'* 
and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  ef- 
fect. Hertz  not  only  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  electric  waves,  but  also  de- 
spatched and  received  the  first  '*ether 
wave"  message  when  he  generated  elec- 
tric waves  in  his  laboratory  at  KbtI- 
sruhe  and  detected  them  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen yards  away  from  their  point  of 
origin,  though  closed  doors  and  in  some 
cases  stone  walls  separated  the  ap- 
paratus which  generated  the  waves  from 
the  receiver.  In  the  Hertz  experiment, 
when  the  coil  was  in  action,  one  plate 
of  the  oscillator  became  positively 
and  the  other  negatively  electrified. 
\Slien  the  effect  became  sufficiently 
intense,  the  electricitj-  overcame  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  between  the  spheres 
c  c  and  a  spark  crossed  the  spark 
gap.  At  each  discharge,  electricity 
from  the  positive  plate,  a  let  us  say, 
rushed  across  the  spark  gap  to  a',  and, 
overrunning  itself,  made  a'  positive, 
and  left  a,  which  at  first  was  positive, 
negative,  then  instantly  surged  back 
again  from  a'  to  a,  then  once  more 
jumped  from  a  to  a',  and  so  on  over 
and  over  again,  each  oscillation  occupy- 
ing, perhaps,  the  one-hundred-millionth 
part  of  a  second  of  time,  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  em- 
I)loyed.  At  each  oscillation  a  wav« 
was    generated,    and    travelled    away 
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from  the  spark  gap  with  the  velocity  ot* 
light.  The  IntCDSlty  of  this  wave  was 
not  equal  iu  every  direction,  but  was 
greatest  at  right  augles  to  the  rods 
bearing  the  si)here8,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  metallic  plates,  and 
by  holding  his  receiver  in  the  position 
in  which  it  came  most  completely  under 
the  Influence  of  these  waves  Hertz  was 
able  to  detect  them  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described.  Those  who  are  musi- 
cal will  readily  admit  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  interpretation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  a  Hertz  oscillator  on  a  distant 
receiver,  when  they  remember  that 
the  sound  waves  emitted  by  a  tuning- 
fork,  after  passing  through  the  air,  will 
set  a  second  tuning-fork  singing  pro- 
vided that  both  tuning-forks  are  tuned 
to  the  same  note. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  embryo  the 
art  of  wireless  telegraphy.  It  consists 
in  producing  electric  waves  similar  to 
light  waves,  and  In  detecting  them  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  a  tuned  or  •'syn- 
tonized" receiver. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  detect  an  electric  wave  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  away  from  its  point  of 
origin,  and  quite  another  thing  to  detect 
it  after  it  has  travelled  scores  or  per- 
haps hundreds  of  miles  over  land  or 
sea;  and  I  must  add  that  even  when  this 
is  done  there  remain  at  least  two  diffi- 
cult problems.  First,  to  make  the  wave 
print  the  message  it  carries  in  black 
and  white  for  our  eyes  to  see;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  secure  that  the  message  shall 
go  into  the  hands  Intended  to  receive 
it  and  into  no  others.  Now  the  second 
of  these  problems  has  proved  very  diffi- 
cult, and  thus  it  comes  about  that 
though  great  things  have  been  done 
since  Hertz  taught  us  how  to  create 
and  detect  electric  waves,  the  art  of 
wireless  telegraphy  still  seems  by  no 
means  to  have  taken  Its  final  form. 

I  should  like,  If  space  permitted,  to 
continue  my  story  by  explaining  the  In- 
jrenious  and  often  brilliant  devices  by 


which   Sir   William   Preece,   Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Mr.  Branly,  Mr.     Marconi,  and 
others   have  brought  us  step   by    step 
towards  the  goal  which  all  have  aimed 
at.    The  main  features  of  the  problem 
are  simple  enough.      In  order  that  sig- 
nals might  be  conveyed  by  waves  iu 
the  ether   over  distances   of  hundreds 
of  miles,  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
enormously  the  energy  of  the  oscillator, 
and  those  who  have  stood  by  the  great 
Marconi    installation    in    the   fields    at 
Poldhu,   and   can  compare   it  in   their 
minds   with  the  little  construction  of 
wires  and  metallic  plates  employed  by 
Hertz,  will  be  able  to  form  a  fair,  if 
rather  vague,  idea  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  direction.      It  was  neces- 
sary',   also,    to    supplement    the    more 
powerful    generating    installations    by 
far  more  delicate  receivers  than  those 
of  Hertz;  and,  finally,  it  was  necessar}' 
to  devise  means  of  recording  the  mes- 
sages, and  to  discover  some  way  of  tun- 
ing or  syntonizing  the  receivers  in  or- 
der   that   the    messages    might    never 
reach  any  one  except  those  who  were 
entitled  to  receive  them.    Some  of  these 
requirements  have  been  fulfilled  in  a 
considerable  degree.     Every  one  knows 
that  installations  capable  of  generating 
waves  that  can  be  detected  at  consid- 
erable distances  from  their  sources  exist 
on  land  and  sea  by  the  dozen  and  the 
hundred.     The  Hertz  receiver  has  been 
replaced  by  others  far  more  delicate, 
and  these  in  their  turn  have  been  so 
applied  that  when  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  electric  waves  they  set  in 
action  contrivances  for  printing  mes- 
sages more  or  less  similar  to  those  al- 
ready in  use  in  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  sending  messages  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  prog- 
ress, there  have  been  difficulties.    Much 
has  been  accomplished,  but  the  thing 
has  never  been  a  perfect  success. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  desired  to 
give  a  signal  by  making  one  tuning- 
fork  start  a    musical  note  In   another 
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placed  some  Uistauce   away   from  the 
first.      In  such   a  case  we  could  only 
hope  to  succeed  it'  the  irausmltter  and 
the  receiver   were   in  tune  with   each 
other.    Hopeless  confusion  would  arise 
if  this  condition  were  not  fulfilled,  or 
if  it  were  impossible  to  produce  with 
the  tuning-fork  used  as  transmitter  a 
sustained  train  of  vibrations  of  a  defi- 
nite character.    Now  sound  waves  are 
aerial    waves,    and   may    not,    strictly 
speaking,  be  compared  with  the  ethe- 
real waves  of  wireless  telegraphy,  but. 
nevertheless,  this  illustration  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  obstacle  which 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  those  w^ho  have 
been  engaged  upon  the  problem  of  wire- 
less or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ethe- 
real telegraphy.    For  in  the  case  of  the 
oscillator  and  resonator  used  in  wire- 
less telegraphy  it  is  necessary  that  the 
transmitter  shall  emit  sustained  vibra- 
tions of  definite  character,  like  the  note 
emitted  by  an  efficient  tuning-fork;  and 
this  condition  is  so  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible,  to   secure   by   means   of   the 
spark  discharge  of  Leyden  Jars  or  Hert- 
zian oscillators  that  not  a  few  of  those 
who  have  followed  the  progress  of  ex- 
periment on  the  subject  have  thought 
for  some  time  that  in  the  end  it  might 
prove  necessary  to  abandon  the  use  of 
spark  discharges  altogether  and  seek  a 
solution  in  some  other  direction.      To- 
day this  forecast  seems  not  far  from 
being  realized,  for  quite  recently  an  al- 
ternative mode  of  treating  the  problem 
has  come  to  the  front. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  passes 
between  two  rods  of  gas  carbon  placed 
with  their  ends  pretty  close  to  one  an- 
other but  out  of  actual  contact,  we  find 
at  the  gap  between  the  ends  of  the 
rods  a  very  Intense  source  of  light. 
This  is  the  familiar  electric  "arc." 
Now  the  electric  arc  is  a  very  Caliban 
among  the  known  sources  of  light.  It 
is  difficult  to  control,  and  when  ever  so 
little  out  of  hand  is  apt  to  produce,  if  it 
i«  a  large  arc.  roars  and  screams  of 


the   most  nerve-shattering  description. 
But  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  thus  intro- 
duced   Mr.    Duddell,    a    distinguished 
electrician,  has  contrived  so   to   order 
the  proceedings  of  the  "arc'*  when  it  is 
fed  by  a  continuous  current,  that  not 
only  does  he  make  it  roar  like  a  suck- 
ing dove,  but  actually  educes  from   it 
musical    notes— indeed,    I    had    almost 
said,  uses  it  as  a  musical  instrument; 
and  what  is  even  more  Interesting  and 
important  to  us,  this  modem  genius  of 
the  lamp  has  shown  us  that  if  the  two 
carbon  rods  of  the  arc  are  connected 
to  what  is  known  as  a  "shunt  circuit*' 
I»ossessing  self-induction  and  including 
a  condenser,  there  are  produced  in  the 
shunt  continuous  trains  of  electric  08- 
cillations  which  are  in  harmony,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  vibrations  of  the  are. 
Unfortunately,  the  oscillations  produced 
iu  this  way  do  not  exceed  thirty   or 
forty   thousand   a    second,   and   slaw 
oscillations  like  these,  as  you  will  un- 
derstand, would  be  quite  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  wireless  telegn^phy.    For- 
tunately, however,  the  suggestion  -con- 
veyed by  Mr.  Duddell's  experiments  has 
not     been    fruitless.    His    discoveries 
have  set  others  thinking  and  working, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.   Poulseu,  an 
eminent  Danish  physicist,  has  gone  a 
step  further  and  shown  us  that  by  run- 
ning  an    arc   similar   to   that  of   Mr. 
l>uddell  under  the  influence  of  a  pow- 
erful magnet,  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening it,  that  is  increasing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  carbon  points,  and  surround- 
ing it  with  an  atmosphere  of  the  li^^t 
gas  hydrogen,  he  can  increase  the  fre- 
quency of  its  oscillations  so  immensely 
that  as  many  as  a  million  per  second 
can  be  obtained. 

We  can  form  a  helpful  picture  of 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Ponlsen's 
method  of  producing  **undamped*' 
electric  waves  and  its  older  riyal.  If, 
once  more,  we  compare  sound  wares 
with  electric  waves  and  use  an  image 
suggested,   1  believe,  by  Mr.  Poulsai 
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himself  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Loudon. 
Think  of  the  intermittent  series  of 
sound  waves  emitted  by  a  succession 
of  pistol-shots,  and  think  of  the  con- 
tinuous waves  in  the  air  emitted  by 
a  tuning-fork  kept  In  continuous  vi- 
bration, and  consider  how  etich  of 
these  would  affect  the  strings  of  a 
piano.  Would  not  the  pistol,  if  it  were 
fired  near  the  piano,  set  all  or  most 
of  its  strings  in  motion?  Would  not 
the  tuning-fork,  singing  its  single  note, 
influence  only  that  string  of  the  piano 
which  was  in  tune  with  itself,  and 
evoke  a  responsive  note  from  that  one 
string  and  that  only?  Now  the  dif- 
ference l>etween  the  sustained  and 
definite  waves  emitted  by  Mr.  Poul- 
sen's  arc  and  those  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  spark  dis- 
charges of  the  Leyden  Jar  or  Hertzian 
oscillator  may  be  regarded  as  an- 
alogous to  the  difference  between  the 
sound  of  a  tuning-fork  and  that  of  a 
pistol-shot.  And,  moreover,  the  waves 
generated  by  the  spark  are  damped 
waves  which  die  out  quickly  like  the 
sound  waves  of  the  pistol,  while  those 
of  the  arc  can  be  maintained,  like 
those  of  the  tuning-fork,  as  long  as 
we  desire.  Hence  this  last  discovery 
bas  led  many  to  hope  that  at  last  the 
problem  of  tuning  or  syntonizing 
electric  wave  generators  to  their  re- 
ceivers is  about  to  be  solved  In  a  really 
satisfactory  manner.  Nor  do  these  an- 
ticipations that  the  ''singing*'  arc  has 
sounded  **the  death-knell  of  'spark 
telegraphy* "  rest  entirely  on.  labora- 
tory experiments,  for  installations  on 
a  considerable  scale  have  already  been 
erected,  and  messages  have  been  sent 
by  the  new  method  over  no  less  a  dis- 
tance tiian  that  which  separates  Co- 
penhagen from  North  Shields. 

If  Mr.  Poulsen^s  **Arc  Telegraph" 
can  be  made  a  commercial  success  it 
may  be  expected  to  secure  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:— First,  greatly  In- 
creased accuracy  in  the  tuning  or  syn- 


tonizing of  transmitters  and  receivers. 
This  will  make  it  comparatively  easy 
for  neighboring  stations  to  avoid  In- 
terfering with  each  other*8  messages 
and  will  get  rid  of,  or  at  any  rate  miti- 
gate, one  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
helped  to  bring  about  the  need  for  in- 
ternational conferences  and  agree- 
ments. Secondly,  there  is  good  reason 
to  expect  that  if  "arc  telegraphy'* 
should  replace  '*spark  telegraphy" 
the  energy  required  for  transmit- 
iug  a  message,  and  therefore  its 
cost,  will  be  considerably  reduced. 
These  combined  advantages  can  hardly 
fail  to  make  easier  the  realization  of 
that  scheme  of  Transatlantic  communi- 
cation which  so  often  has  seemed  on 
the  very  verge  of  success,  and  so  often 
lias  resulted  only  in  disappointment 

It  will  be  noticed,  pertiaps,  that  in 
these  pages  I  have  said  much  about 
the  oscillators  or  transmitters  of 
electric  waves,  but  very  little  about 
the  Instruments  which  receive  them. 
Hence  some  of  my  readers  may  won- 
der how  the  little  disturbances  that 
would  be  generated  in  the  wire  reso- 
nator of  Hertz  or  in  any  similar  instru- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  Journey  of  fifty, 
a  hundred  or  hundreds  of  miles,  can  be 
made  to  spell  wOTds.  much  more  to  print 
them,  and  thus  convey  intelligible  mes- 
sages. This  question,  like  so  much 
that  is  connected  with  this  interesting 
but  highly  technical  subject,  cannot  be 
fully  discussed  here,  but  I  think  the 
following  account  of  the  little  instru- 
ment called  the  "coherer**  will  make 
this  part  of  the  matter  intelligible. 

If  we  fix  up  a  galvanic  cell.  Join 
wires  to  its  two  poles,  suspend  above 
one  of  these  wires  a  sensitive  magnet, 
hanging  it  so  that  the  needle  is  paral- 
lel to  the  wire,  and  then  bring  the 
free  ends  of  the  two  wires  Into  close 
contact,  a  current  will  flow  through 
the  wires,  which,  though  invisible,  will 
make  Itself  manifest  by  causing  the 
magnet  to  swing  into  a  new  position  and 
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set  Itself  more  or  less  at  right  angles 
to  the  wires:  that  is,  to  the  direction 
in    which    the   current   flows.     If   we 
break  contact  between  the  wires,  the 
magnet   will   fall   back   to   its    former 
position,   but   whenever  we  bring  the 
ends   of  our  wires  into  contact,   pro- 
vided   that    the    battery    remains    ef- 
fective, the  magnet  will  shift  Its  posi- 
tion as  before.     If,  after     making  the 
above    simple    experiment    in    electric 
telegraphy,    we    vary    our    apparatus, 
and     introduce    a    small    glass    tube 
loosely  filled  with  iron  or  brass  filings 
between   the  ends   of  the  two  wires, 
we  shall    find   when   we  turn  on  the 
current    that    though    each    individual 
particle  of  metal  in  the  tube  conducts 
electricity,  and  though  the  particles  ap- 
pear to  touch  each  other  and  to  be  well 
connected   to   the    battery   wires,    col- 
lectively they  resist  the  passage  of  the 
current  very  considerably,  as  will  be 
c-learly  shown  by  the  relatively  feeble 
movements  of  the  suspended  magnet. 
Now  I  need  not  say  that  in  the  early 
days  of  wireless  telegraphy,  when  the 
pioneer  workers  were  seeking  to  found 
a  practical  system  of  signalling  on  the 
discoveries  of  Hertz,  all  sorts  of  things 
were  tried  as  substitutes  for  the  Hertz 
receiver  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
something    more   sensitive    than    this, 
and  something  which  might  be  made 
to  give  permanent  records  of  the  sig- 
nals  on    their   arrival   at   a   receiving 
station.     Among  the  things  that  were 
found  to  respond  to  the  electric  radia- 
tions   were    vacuum    tubes,    gold-leaf 
and    other   electroscopes,    the   legs    of 
frogs  suitably  prepared,  but  best  of  all 
little   tubes   partly   filled   with   coarse 
Iron  filings  and  placed  In  circuit  with 
a    single    cell.      In    ordinary    circum- 
stances, as  we  have  seen,  such  a  tube 
Impedes  the  passage  of  electricity  to 
so  great  an  extent  that  only  a  feeble 
current  finds  its   way   across   it.     If. 
however,  the  waves  from  a  Hertz  os- 
iHllator  fall  upon  the  tube  of  filings. 


all  is  altered;  directly  these  reach  the 
"coherer''  the  current  flows  freely,  an- 
nouncing its  passage  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  magnet^  and  thereby  tells 
us  of  the  arrival  of  an  electric  wave: 
that  is  to  say  conveys  to  us  a  slgnaL 
When  once  the  coherer  has  become  a 
conductor  it  can  no  longer  be  used  to 
detect  electric  radiations;  but  for- 
tunately, when  the  wave  has  passed 
a  tap  is  sufficient  to  restore  the  coherer 
to  its  original  condition;  and  thus,  if 
the  signaller  does  not  despatch  his 
signals  too  rapidly,  and  if  his  colleague 
who  receieves  the  message  taps  the  co- 
herer after  each  movement  of  the  mag- 
net, it  becomes  possible  to  detect  wave 
after  wave  with  the  same  coherer. 

This   beautiful   discovery   was    soon 
improved    upon.      Automatic    arrange- 
ments for  tapping  the  coherer  were  not 
ver>'  dlfllcult  to  contrive;  soon  it  was 
found  that  fllings  of  an  alloy  of  nickel 
with  a  little  silver  gave  better  results 
than  iron  or  brass;  then  a  further  im- 
provement was   effected    by   pumping 
the  air  from  the  tube  c<Hitalnlng  the 
metallic  particles,  and  by-and-by  It  was 
made  possible  to  print  messages  by  the 
aid  of  this  simple  contrivance.    As  the 
running  of  a   printing  machine,  how- 
ever simple,    by   means   of  waves   in 
the   ether   after    they    have    travelled 
scores  or  hundreds  of  miles  may  seem 
akin    rather    to   necnmiancy    than    to 
physics,  I  may  explain  that  the  waves 
do    not    actually    supply    the    energy 
which    runs   the   machine,    but   rather 
play  a  part  similar  to  that  played  by 
a   man  when  he  pulls  the  trigger  of 
a  loaded  gun  and  thereby  liberates  the 
stores  of  energy  previously  locked  up 
in  the  gunpowder  which  composed  Its 
charge.     In   the  old-fashioned  system 
of  electric  telegraphs,  in  which  the  ear- 
rent  is  guided  to  Its  destination  by  a 
wire,  it  often  happens  that  at  the  end 
of  a  long  journey  the  current  is  not 
strong  enough  to  work  the  recording 
instrument  which  prints  the  message. 
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lu  this  case  the  difficulty  Is  overcome 
by  uslug  the  partly  exhausted  current 
to  move  a  special  kind  of  "switch,'*  or 
key,  called  a  "relay,**   which  turns  on 
a  stronger  current  from  a  local  battery 
to  do  the  work  that  the  weakened  trav- 
elling current  itself  is  unable  to  per- 
form.    A  very  similar  device  is  made 
use  of  in  wireless  telegraphy.     In  this 
case,    as    we  have    seen    already,    the 
electric  wave  Is  used  to  start  a  local 
current     through     the     coherer;     this 
second  and  stronger  current,  by  means 
of  the   "relay.**   turns  on  a  third  and 
still    stronger    current,    also    provided 
locally,  which  in  its  turn  moves  a  lit- 
tle hammer  which  taps  the  coherer  at 
suitable  intervals  and  renders  it  again 
non-conducting,  and  also  runs  the  little 
printing    machine    which    records    the 
message.      The    coherer,    however,    no 
lonjrer    stands    alone    as    a    means    of 
utilizing    electric    waves    in     wireless 
telegraphy;   for    it   Is   by   no  means   a 
perfect  detector,  and  more  trustworthy 
but  more  complex  Instruments  are  now 
often  put  In  its  place. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  <*on- 
slder  what  happens  at  an  "electric 
wave  power  station*'  when  a  message 
is  despatched,  and  what  we  should  see 
If  we  were  permitted  to  visit  Mr.  Mar- 
coni and  watch  him  when  sending  off 
a  message  to  another  station  at  a 
distance,  let  us  say.  of  one  hundred 
miles  from  Poldhu. 

If  you  have  viHite<l  Poldhu  or  seen 
a  f>icture  of  the  station  there,  you  will 
remember  that  it  consisted.*  as  seen 
from  the  outside,  of  four  great  towers, 
each  225  feet  high,  which  carried  an 
arrangement,  called  an  "aerial.**  com- 
posed of  four  hundred  distinct  wires, 
and.  on  the  ground  beneath  them,  a 
small  group  of  very  unpretentious 
buildings.     If.  on  your  visit,  you  were 

"The  Marconi  syiitem  haa  not  yet  taken  a 
final  form,  and  the  financial  tnteresta  Involved 
are  so  very  large  that  new  advances  are  not 
aiinally  published  at  an  early  stage.  Hence 
1  d«f»crlDe  here  what  might  have  happened 
yesterday  rather  than  to-day. 


admitted    to    one    of    these    buildings 
probably  you   found  there  a  great  in- 
duction  coil,    or    some   other    form    of 
apparatus  for  generating  sparks,  vari- 
ous   batteries,   perhaps,   condensers  or 
Leyden  jars,  wires  and  a  signalling  key 
more   or    less   similar   to   those   to   be 
seen  In  any   telegraph  station.     When 
all  was  ready  the  signalling  key  was 
pressed    and    you     saw     sparks    pass 
across   a   "spark   gap'*   as   already   de- 
scribed,     but      on      a      larger     scale. 
Now    this    spark    gap.    like    that    de- 
scribed  on    page    131)   formed    part    of 
an  **oecillator"  of  s|)ecial  construction, 
and     at     the     moment     of    discharge 
electric  oscillations  were  set  up  in  this. 
These   oscillations   were  not,  however, 
used  directly  for  signalling,   but  were 
employed   to   induce   other  oscillations 
in  the  secondary  wire  of  a  coll  and  in 
the     overhead     "aerial/*     which     was 
connected    to    one    end    of    this    wir«' 
while    the     other    was     connected    to 
earth.        The     electric     displacements 
•in     or     about     the     aerial     generatetl 
waves  In  the  ether,  and  these,  travel* 
ling  with  the  velocity  of  light  reached 
the  receiving  station  In  about  the  one 
two-thousandth     part     of     a     second. 
Here,   falling  upon   a   second  "aerial." 
these  waves  set  up  oscillations  in  the 
primary  wire  of  a  receiving  coil  con- 
nected to  this  "aerial**;  these,  In  their 
turn,   set   up  yet  fresh   oscillations   In 
the  secondary   wire  of  the  coll   which 
broke    down     the    resistance    of    the 
c»oherer  and  started  Into  action  a  Morse 
printing  machine,  or  some  similar  ma- 
chine,  as   already   explalne<l,    and    my 
reader.  If  he  could  have  been  in  two 
places  at  once,  would  then  have  seen 
the  message  printed  off  before  his  eyes 
in   the  dots  and  dashes  of  the   Morse 
alphabet.     And  here  we  must  stop,  not 
forgetting   that   this    sketch    does    not 
pretend  to  do  more  than  to  give,  with- 
out technicalities,  some  of  the  simpler 
details  of  the   theory   and    practice  of 
wave  telegraphy.         W.  A.  S!henMtnne. 
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CIIAI»TKK   III. 

•"I  shall  take  a  strull  and  Itiok 
round."  said  Mr.  Laiirist<m  carefully 
selecting  a  cigar  from  his  case.  "In 
the  afternoon  we  will  go  out  in  the 
boat  if  you  like." 

Mrs.  l^iuriston  ncMlded;  she  was 
deeply  inuuersed  in  tho.se  household 
prohUjins  which  never  allow  a  married 
woman  to  indulge  in  alien  thought  be- 
tween breakfast  and  luncheon;  the 
mere  fact  that  she  had  exchanged  a 
roof  of  sjates  for  one  of  canvas  did  not 
entitle  her  to  freedom,  and  Martin 
was  not  as  yet  the  most  expert  of 
cooks,  though  he  showed  some  prom- 
ise. The  girls  had  left  the  camp, 
Agatha  going  off  to  the  village  to  make 
some  small  purchases,  the  other  two 
having  taken  the  boat,  a  family  boat  of 
great  reputation  for  safety  in  the  town 
from  which  it  had  been  hired;  Cicely 
haid  expressed  a  faint  desire  to  learn, 
the  art  of  steering. 

So  till  luncheon  Mr.  Lauriston  was 
his  own  man,  and  he  set  off  on  his 
stroll  with  a  happy  feeling  of  irre- 
sponsibility, leaving  his  wife  seated  in 
the  door  of  the  store-tent  busied  in 
calculations  with  a  note-book  and  a 
pencil.  In  his  younger  days  Mr.  L#au- 
rlston  had  served  as  a  volunteer,  and 
though  the  idea  of  military  training 
then,  even  more  than  now.  aimed  prin- 
cipally at  making  men  spring  smartly 
up  to  attention,  yet  there  had  not  been 
wanting  a  few  color-sergeants  of  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  who  held  theories 
about  tactics,  and  Mr.  Lauriston  had 
been  influenced  by  them  enough  to 
luiow^  that  if  you  do  not  want  to  be 
seen  you  must  not  stand  on  the  sky- 
line: you  must,  in  fact,  hide  yourself. 
He  woidd  doul)tless  liave  rei»udiated 
indignantly  the  suggestion  that  he 
wished  to  hide  himself:  but  he  might 
have  admitted  that  it  is  ne»Ml!(»>s  to  put 


a  woman  to  the  trouble  of  commeutius 
on  actions  when  their  motive  is  Incom- 
prehensible to  her. 

To  put  it  brietiy,   Mr.   Lauristou   in- 
tended to  visit  the  house-boat;  he  felt 
a  yearning  for  male  society  which  was 
unknown  to  him  in  the  daily  life  that 
led  him   regularly  from  Ealing  to   the 
City  and  back  again.    It  may  have  been 
that  in  the  City  he  met  as  many  men 
as  his  social  instincts  required,  and  If 
he  wanted  more  men  he  could  go  to  his 
club.     But  he  had  never  fully  realised 
I>efore  how   much   the  interest  of   hia 
life  depended  on  this  casual  exchange 
of  male  opinions,  or  how  little  his  wife 
and    nieces    (fond    though    he    was    of 
them)    were    able    to    fill    the    blank. 
They  entertained  him  adequately  and 
pleasantly  every  evening  at  home:  he 
«]id  not  feel  that  they  were  In  any  way 
insufficient  on  Sunday;  but  here,  in  the 
heart  of  Nature,  things  were  different 
somehow,  and  undoubtedly  he  was  in- 
complete.      It   may   also   be   that   the 
open-air  life  had  aroused  in  him  some 
of  the  elemental  man  that  had  so  loner 
been  dormant.      Mr.  Lauriston  felt  a 
craving,  not  to  swear  exactly,  but  to  be 
at  lil>erty  to  do  so  if  he  wished,  and 
moreover,  should  the  wish  come  to  him, 
to  have  a  sympathetic  audience. 

Therefore  Mr.  lauriston  had  made  op 
his  mind  to  visit  the  house-boat,  and 
to  that  end  tie  set  out  in  a  diametri- 
<.*aily  opposite  direction.  Had  he  taken 
the  nearest  patli  which  led  to  the 
l)ridge  a<T0S8  the  back-water  his  wife 
would  iiave  seen  him,  and  possibly 
have  be<ome  suspicious;  but  by  cross- 
ing the  meadow  and  doubling  on  his 
tracks  he  hoped  to  roach  the  bridge  un- 
perceived.  And  fortune  favored  him, 
for  on  the  far  side  of  the  meadow  he 
foun<l  a  gate  leading  into  a  lane  whose 
high  hedges  would  have  concealed  the 
approach  of  a  battalion  as  readily  as 
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of  one  ex-volimteer.  As  luek  would 
liave  it  the  lane  led  right  up  to  the 
bridge:  but  now  he  had  before  him  the 
common  military  problem  of  having  to 
move  for  a  distance  across  the  open. 
lU'fore  doing  so  he  reconnoitred  cau- 
tiously. Peeping  warily  round  the 
corner,  where  the  hedge  ended  in  a  few 
yards  of  railing,  he  surveyed  the  camp. 
There  were  the  three  tents  and  his 
wife's  chair  In  the  doorwaj-  of  the  mid- 
dle one,  but  she  herself  was  not  to  be 
.seen.  Now  was  the  time,  and  casting 
hesitation  to  the  winds  he  hurried 
across  the  bridge,  not  without  moi'e 
than  one  backward  and  strategic 
glance;  but  Mrs.  Laurlston  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  soon  he  had  crossed  the  open 
meadow  beyond  the  bridge  and  was 
again  screened  by  some  bushes.  After 
this  he  proceeded  more  leisurely  as  be- 
nts a  man  and  a  householder  who  is  a 
volunteer  no  longer,  contentedly  puff- 
ing at  his  cigar.  Presently  he  came  t^) 
the  lock,  and  crossing  the  light  swing- 
ing bridge  he  took  his  way  along  the 
path  by  the  flood-gates  until  he  reacheil 
the  mill.  The  miller  stood  In  the  door- 
way and  wished  him  good  morning. 

**Campln',  sir?*'  he  said,  and  Mr.  Lau- 
rlston admitted  It  without  pride. 
•There's  a  party  up  there,  as  well," 
added  the  man  pointing  up  stream. 
"Two  of  them  was  flshln'  In  the  pool 
last  niicbt  after  the  wheel  stopped; 
<  atched  a  proper  lot  of  chub  they  did.** 

Mr.  Laurlston  expressed  polite  inter- 
est, and  after  a  minute  or  two  of  gen- 
eral conversation  asked  whether  he 
eould  get  along  the  bank.  The  man  as- 
sured him  that  there  was  a  path 
through  the  osier-bed  though  it  looked 
impenetrable,  and  thanking  him  Mr. 
Jjauriston  went  on.  The  path  was  not 
so  difllcult  to  And  as  it  looked  from 
outside,  and  he  soon  made  his  way  to 
the  stile  at  the  end  of  it;  climbed  over, 
crossed  the  rickety  plank  gingerly,  iiud 
found  himself  within  the  lines  of  the 
rival    encampment.       He   did    not   see 


any  one  at  tirst.  but  on  passing  tlie  oak- 
tree  he  perceived  Charles,  who  was 
lying  back  in  his  deck-chair  in  the 
shade,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  superin- 
tending William's  task  of  washing  the 
breakfast-things  in  a  bucket  near  the 
fireplace. 

Mr.  laurlston  coughed  discreetly,  anil 
the  others  looked  up.  "I  hope  I'm 
not  trespassing.'*  he  said,  "but  I  was 
told  the  tow-path  ran  along  here." 

**lt  does,  I  believe,"  answered  Charles 
pleasantly.  "It's  we  who  are  trespass- 
ing if  anybody  is.  though  they  never 
tow  anything  here  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out.** 

This  affability  of  address  emboldened 
Mr.  Laurlston  to  proceeil.  *'You  have 
found  a  very  pleasant  nook  for  your 
camp."  he  said,  looking  round  in  diplo- 
matic admiration. 

Charles  considered  the  stranger's  neat 
gray  flannel  suit  with  approval,  decid- 
ing that  It  was  eminently  suited  to  a 
gentleman  whose  figure  was  jao  longer 
young. 

**Are  you  a  member  of  the  other 
party?**  he  asked  with  Interest.  Mr. 
Laurlston  acknowledged  the  fact.  "We 
must  consider  this  as  a  call,"  Charles 
continued  with  friendly  warmth. 
"Very  good  of  you  to  look  us  up.  My 
name  Is  Haddon,  and  my  friend  here  Is 
Smith.  Now  what  will  you  drink?" 
By  this  time  William  had  produced  an- 
other chair  In  which  he  invited  Mr. 
Laurlston  to  seat  himself.  He  was  a 
little  startled  at  Charles's  use  of  the 
word  CO//,  for  a  call  is  a  thing  that  Is 
returned:  however  It  could  not  be 
helped;  It  tra«  a  call,  and  he  decided 
to  yield  to  the  geniality  of  the  moment: 
leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  It- 
self. So  making  known  his  name  he 
sat  down. 

"We  have  most  of  the  baser  drinks.'* 
continued  Charles  hospitably.  "I  my- 
self generally  prefer  bottled  beer  after 
breakfast,  but  if  you'd  like  whisky  or 
anything "    Mr.   Lauriston  hesitated 
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for  ail  instant,  but  sunn  <-<)nsi»nted  to 
join  Charles  in  a  bottle  of  beer.  Was 
he  not  renewing  ]^is  youth?  And  in 
any  case  there  was  a  heartiness  about 
this  that  contrasted  favorably  with 
pink  sherbet:  moreover  that  may  be 
done  in  the  open  air  which  would  be 
fatal  in  the  City. 

So  Mr.  Lauriston  lay  baclc  in  his 
chair  alternately  putting  at  his  cigar 
and  sipping  the  sparkling  amber  tluid 
in  his  glass,  while  Charles  rattled  on 
about  the  weather  and  the  beauties  of 
the  river  and  other  subjects  of  mutual 
interest.  However,  little  by  little  he 
edged  round  to  more  personal  matters. 
•*Are  you  a  large  party  V"  he  asked  in 
a  tone  which  to  William  (wlio  had  now 
finished  his  washing-ui)  and  was  lying 
on  the  grass  smoking  a  short  and  an- 
cient wooden  pipe)  seemetl  too  care- 
fully indifferent. 

Mr.    r^uristou    hesitatetl    before    lie 
answered.      He  was  undoubtedly  in  a 
difficult  position,  torn  between  a  natu- 
ral   inclination    to   be    frank    with    the 
hospitable  Charles  and  a   no  less  nat- 
ural doubt  as  to  Mrs.   I^iuriston's  ap- 
proval of  his  proceedings.    So  he  tem- 
|)orized,  "No,  quite  a  small  party."  he 
said    with   the   genial   air  of  one   who 
depreciates  his  own  possessions. 
"There  are  five  of  us,"  said  Charles. 
Mr.  Laurlston  felt  a  slight  Implication 
of  reproach.      After  all  there  cotdd  bt» 
no    harm    In    the    mere    revelation    of 
uuml>ers.    "We   are   six."   he   returned 
generously;  "but  one  does  not  want  to 
be  too  crowded,**  he  addetl,  hastening 
off  into  generalities.    "That's  what  I  al- 
ways feel  about  Ix)ndon;  there  are  too 
many  people." 

"Yes/*  agreed  Charles,  "and  they  all 
look  at  one  with  suspicion.  There's  no 
friendliness  about  Ix)ndon;  but  th(>  mo- 
ment one  gets  out  of  It  tlie  point  of 
^  lew  changes,  and  everyone  one  meets 
becomes  a  possible  friend  Instead  of  a 
probable  enemy.  Man  Is  naturally  a 
sociable  animal,  only  bis  Instincts  are 


nipped  in  the  bud  by  city  life." 
Charles  lighteil  a  cigarette  after  thes*' 
deep  sayings,  and  then  proceeded,  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  I^uriston's  acquies- 
cence. "Yes,  I've  often  wondered  at 
the  ditTerence  the  open  air  makes  in 
onc*s  way  of  regarding  things.  I  think 
though  one  ought  to  be  under  canvas: 
a  house-boat's  a  bit  too  civilised/* 
Charles  paused  invitingly,  but  Mr.  Lau- 
riston  vouchsafe<l  no  more  than  a  non- 
committal smile.  ''You're  camping  in 
tents,  aren't  you?"  continued  Charles. 
^  His  guest's  reticence  compelled  him  to 
directness. 

Mr.  laurlston  admitted  that  such 
was  the  case  and  expressed  a  hoi>e  that 
the  weather  would  continue  fair.  "A 
house-boat  Is  better  than  canvas  when 
it  rains,"   he  said. 

Charles  l)ecame  chivalrously  anxious 
about   the    weathei*  at  once.       **Oh,    I 
hope   It   won't  rain,"— he   scanned   the 
heavens   perfunctorily— "but  it  doesn't 
look  like  It.    It  would  quite  spoil  your 
expedition."      He  paused'  again   even 
more  Invitingly,  but  could  only  elicit 
some  Information  from  Mr.  Lanrlstoi 
al>out  the  dry  character  of  a  wind  with 
a  touch  of  east  in  it    His  patience  be- 
gan to  be  exhausted,  and  he  cangbt  a 
glimpse  of  a  discreet  smile  on  William's 
amiable  countenance.    **Tou  have  some 
ladies  In  your  party,  haven't  janT*  he 
asked.    "I  caught  sight  of  some  para- 
sols yesterday."     Charles  was  express- 
ing  himself   with   modest   inaccuracy. 
He  had  seen  no  parasols,  but  during  bis 
stroll  after  tea  he  had  perceived  from 
afar  more  than  one  graceful  form  flit- 
ting about  among  the  tents,  and  had 
b(>en  sternly  rebuked  by  the  Admiral 
for  taking  pleasure  in  the  sight 

Mr.  Lauriston  tried  to  console  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  he  would 
have  been  bound  to  unbosom  himself 
sooner  or  later.  "Yes,*'  he  confessed, 
"my  wife  and  nieces  are  with  me/' 
He  n»meml>ered  Mrs.  Laurlston's  strong 
remarks    about    his    responsibiHtj*    fur 
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Miss    Doris,    so   of    her   he   said    uuth- 
iug. 

Charles  meanwhile  was  busy  with 
meutal  arithmetic.  Aier^';*.— that  could 
not  meau  less  than  two,  it  might  mean 
several.  The  point  must  be  ascertained 
if  possible.  "So  you  are  the  only  man.** 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  admiration. 

it  may  be  that  Mr.  Lauriston's  medi- 
tations had  made  him  morbidly  sensi- 
tive of  his  position;  anyhow  he  fancied 
that  there  was  a  note  of  ralllerj-  in 
Charles's  question,  and  suddenly  felt 
ashamed  of  himself.  It  was  quite  true; 
he  was  the  only  man,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  confess  it.  Could  he 
not  equivocate  harmlessly  jt  Why,  yes. 
of  course  he  could;  there  was  Martin. 
What  did  differences  in  rank  matter? 
A  man  is  a  man  for  all  that.  Mr.  Lau- 
riston  felt  a  mild  glow  of  socialisti<* 
fervor  as  he  answered,  **Oh,  no.  We 
have  a,— man  with  us."  He  trietl  to 
say  another,  but  a  deep-rooted  respect 
for  the  exact  truth  checked  the  word 
on  his  tongue. 

Charles,  of  course,  did  not  know  that 
the  words  a  man  were  used  in  their 
I'asest  and  most  technical  sense,  and 
he  at  once  became  almost  jealous. 
"Oh!"  was  all  he  said,  but  his  tone 
conveyed  that  the  man,  whoever  he 
might  be,  who  was  thus  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  ladles  in  the 
other  camp  was  infinitely  unworthy  of 
that  privilege. 

William,  who  had  encountered  Mar- 
tin In  the  early  morning  as  they  both 
were  going  to  the  farm  for  milk,  and 
had  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him. 
smiled  again  quietly  to  his  pipe.  **Let 
me  get  out  another  bottle,*'  he  said, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Laurlston*s  glass  was 
emptj'. 

Hut  the  gentleman  thought  he  must 
!«  getting  back,  as  his  party  would  be 
expecting  him.  ''I'll  stroll  a  bit  of  the 
way  with  you,"  said  Charles  with 
alacrity,  and  Mr.  I>aurlston  could  not 
well  refuse. 


So  it  came  about  that  Cirely  (whose 
well-meant  eft'orts  with  the  rudder- 
lines  had  ttxe<l  the  boat's  nose  lirmi.v 
in  the  soft  bank>  caught  through  th«' 
trees  a  Kliuii)sc  of  her  uncle  shaking 
hands  with  a  young  man  In  tlannels 
on  the  bridge  that  crossed  the  lock. 
Doris,  who  was  bravely  trying  to  uuilo 
the  work  done  by  Cicely's  steering, 
missed  this  sight.  "Shove  it  hard, 
dear,"  said  Cicely  to  her  friend,  who 
was  pushing  against  the  bank  with 
the  boat-hook,  "while  1  make  the  rud- 
der wobble,"  and  she  pulliHi  the  lines 
alternately  with  most  surprising  en- 
ergy. 

CHAPTEH  IV. 
After  parting  from  Mr.  Laurisioii. 
Charles  felt  disinclined  to  return  to 
William  and  the  camp.  A  stroll  would 
undoubtedly  be  good  for  him.  He  felt 
that  he  could  hardly  cross  the  lock- 
bridge  and  follow  the  direction  taken 
by  his  new  friend,  without  some  in- 
vitation more  definite  than  his  own 
hints  of  returning  the  call;  and  one 
does  not  return  a  call  until  after  at 
least  some  hours,  even  under  the  most 
informal  conditions  of  life.  Yet  there 
could  be  no  impropriety  In  his  pursuing 
his  walk  along  his  own  bank  of  the 
river.  He  might  see  something.— ai 
boat  perhaps.  This  thought  caused 
him  to  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Would 
It  be  wise  to  go  back  to  the  house-boat 
and  put  on  more  suitable  ai»i)arer/  But 
no;  after  all,  he  was  only  going  to 
explore;  exploration  must  always  pre- 
cede conquest,— if,  indeed,  there  be  any- 
thing to  conquer  or  worth  conquering, 
points  which  still  remained  to  be 
cleared  up  to  Charles's  satisfaction,  for. 
though  you  may  form  some  opinion  of 
a  woman's  figure  from  a  glimpse  of  her 
three  hundred  yards  away,  you  i-aunot 
be  authoritative  as  to  her  face.  CharU's 
was  not  the  man  to  be  satistied  with 
ronjeiture,  or  even  with  moral  cer- 
tainty.      So    he    returned    to    the    mill. 
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placed  some  distance   away   from  the 
first.      In  such  a  case  we  could  only 
hope  to  succeed  if  the  transmitter  and 
the  receiver   were   in  tune  with   each 
other.     Hopeless  confusion  would  arise 
if  this  condition  were  not  fulfilled,  or 
if  it  were  impossible  to  produce  with 
the  tuning-fork  used  as  transmitter  a 
sustained  train  of  vibrations  of  a  defi- 
nite character.    Now  sound  waves  are 
aerial    waves,    and    may    not,    strictly 
speaking,  be  compared  with  the  ethe- 
real waves  of  wireless  telegraphy,  but. 
nevertheless,  this  illustration  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  obstacle  which 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  those  who  have 
been  engaged  upon  the  problem  of  wire- 
less or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ethe- 
real telegraphy.    For  In  the  case  of  the 
oscillator  and  resonator  used  in  wire- 
less telegraphy  it  is  necessary  that  the 
transmitter  shall  emit  sustained  vibra- 
tions of  definite  character,  like  the  note 
emitted  by  an  efficient  tuning-fork;  and 
this  condition  is  so  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible,  to  secure  by   means   of  the 
spark  discharge  of  Leyden  Jars  or  Hert- 
zian oscillators  that  not  a  few  of  those 
who  have  followed  the  progress  of  ex- 
periment on  the  subject  have  thought 
for  some  time  that  in  the  end  It  might 
prove  necessary  to  abandon  the  use  of 
spark  discharges  altogether  and  seek  a 
solution  in  some  other  direction.      To- 
day this  forecast  seems  not  far  from 
being  realized,  for  (|uite  recently  an  al- 
ternative mode  of  treating  the  problem 
has  come  to  the  front. 

When  a  current  of  electricity  passes 
between  two  rods  of  gas  carbon  placed 
with  their  ends  pretty  close  to  one  an- 
other but  out  of  actual  contact,  we  find 
at  the  gap  between  the  ends  of  the 
rods  a  very  intense  source  of  light. 
This  is  the  familiar  electric  *'arc.*' 
Now  the  electric  arc  is  a  very  Caliban 
among  the  known  sources  of  light.  It 
;  Is  difficult  to  control,  and  when  ever  so 
little  out  of  hand  is  apt  to  produce,  if  it 
is  a  large  arc,  roars  and  screams  of 


the   most  nerve-shattering  de.serii)tiou. 
But  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  thus  intro- 
duced   Mr.    Duddell,    a    distinguished 
electrician,  has  contrived   so   to   order 
the  proceedings  of  the  **arc"  when  it  is 
fed  by  a  continuous  current,  that  not 
only  does  he  make  it  roar  like  a  suck- 
ing dove,  but  actually  educes  from   It 
musical    notes— indeed,    I    had    almost 
said,  uses  it  as  a  musical  instrument; 
and  what  is  even  more  interesting  and 
important  to  us,  this  modem  genius  of 
the  lamp  has  shown  us  that  if  the  two 
carbon  rods  of  the  arc  are  connected 
to  what  is  known  as  a  "shunt  circuit" 
possessing  self-induction  and  including 
a  condenser,  there  are  produced  in  the 
shunt  continuous  trains  of  electric  os- 
cillations which  are  in  harmony,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  vibrations  of  the  arc. 
Unfortunately,  the  oscillations  produced 
in   this  waj'  do  not  exceed   thirty   or 
forty    thousand    a    second,    and    slow 
oscillations  like  these,  as  you  will  un- 
derstand, would  be  quite  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  wireless  telegraphy.    For- 
tunately, however,  the  suggestion  con- 
veyed by  Mr.  Duddell's  experiments  has 
not     been     fruitless.    His     discoveries 
have  set  others  thinking  and  working, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.   Poulseu,  an 
eminent  Danish  physicist,  has  gone  a 
step  further  and  shown  us  that  by  run- 
ning  an    arc    similar   to    that   of    Mr. 
Duddell  under  the  Influence  of  a  pow- 
erful magnet,  at  the  same  time  length- 
ening it,  that  is  increasing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  carbon  points,  and  surround- 
ing it  with  an  atmosphere  of  the  light 
gas  hydrogen,  he  can  increase  the  fre- 
ciuency  of  its  oscillations  so  immensely 
that  as  many  as  a  million  per  second 
can  be  obtaineil. 

We  can  form  a  helpful  picture  of 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Poulsen's 
method  of  producing  '^undamped** 
electric  waves  and  its  older  rival,  if, 
once  more,  we  compare  sound  waves 
with  electric  waves  and  use  an  image 
suggested,   I   believe,  by   Mr.   Poulsen 
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-We'd  better  all  stick  to  tbe  same 
story,  at  auy  rate,"  said  William  sen- 
sibly. "Somebody  might  have  seeu  a 
suspieious-lookiug  individual  al)Out, 
who  has  probably  burgled  the  house- 
boat.'* 

••That  won't  do,"  said  Majendie. 
••Charles  would  rouse  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  some  Innocent  yokel  would 
be  dragged  off  to  the  lock-up.  I  know 
a  better  plan.  We'll  Just  treat  the  bag 
as  a  hallucination.  I've  come  across 
many  cases  of  similar  hallucination  in 
tbe  course  of  u\y  professional  career. 
There  was  an  out-patient  at  the  hospi- 
tal who  tried  to  get  into  the  theatre 
the  other  day.  We  asked  hlni  what 
he  wanted  to  do  that  for,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
gome  one  was  secreting  his  motor-car 
in  there.  We  told  him  that  there  was 
an  operation  going  on,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go  in. 
He  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  operating  on  his  motor-ear  and 
got  quite  violent  about  it." 

"Charles  will  get  violent,  too,"  said 
W  illiam  laughing. 

"It's  a  good  Idea,"  said  the  Admiral; 
''but  I  shall  keep  something  solid  be- 
tween him  and  me  while  his  malady 
is  being  diagnosed." 

••I'm  afraid,"  said  Talbot  gloomily, 
••the  loss  of  his  clothes  won't  prevent 
him  cultivating  the  women;  he's  the 
smartest  of  us  as  it  is.  We  shall  have 
to  move  after  all." 

"Let's  wait  and  see."  said  William. 
••I  don't  believe  he's  made  their  ac- 
quaintance yet.  No,  I'm  certain  he 
hasn't,"  he  added  as  the  object  of  dis- 
cussion came  in  sight,  looking  hot  and 
rather  indignant.  He  had  walked  down 
the  river-bank  for  miles  and  miles  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  had  seen  nothing 
but  water,  grass,  trees,  and  a  few 
cows  and  horses,— things  which  he 
might  have  seen  equally  well  without 
leaving  his  comfortable  chair.  In- 
stead of  immetliately  Joining  the  party 


he   went  to  the  house-boat  and   disap- 
peared inside. 

"Are  you  ready  with  that  hallucina- 
tion?" said  Talbot  to  Majendie. 

The  latter  nodded.  'You  fellows 
mustn't  laugh,"  he  said;  "you  must 
be  surprised  at  tirst,  and  sympathetic 
afterwards.  I  shall  probably  tell  him 
he's  got  a  touch  of  simstroke."  The 
others  promised  to  follow  out  these 
instructions. 

Presently  Charles  reappeared  and 
came  towards  the  group  thoughtfully. 
He  took  his  seat  in  silence  and  seizing 
a  bottle  of  beer  unscrewed  the  stopper 
emphatically.  Having  drained  his 
glass,  he  helped  himself  to  a  portion  of 
the  compressed  ox  and  some  bread. 
Then  at  last  he  spoke.  "I  suppose  you 
think  it's  funny,"  he  said  in  dignitiel 
irony. 

The  eyebrows  of  the  other  four  went 
up  simultaneously  and  they  all  looked 
at  him  with  well-executed  surprise. 
•'What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  Ad- 
miral. 

Charles  finished  a  leisurely  mouthful 
before  he  answered.  '•The  matter  is 
that  the  sense  of  the  humorous  pos- 
sessed by  you  people  Is  rudimentary." 

••I  don't  understand,"  returned  the 
Admiral;  "what's  the  Joke?" 

•Well,  it's  hardly  a  Joke,"  said 
Charles  still  laboriously  polite.  "I  take 
it  it's  only  a  tentative  experiment  in 
the  humorous,  and  one  which  would  not 
Justify  further  attempts.  It  would 
hardly  l>e  good  enough  for  the  Lower 
Sixth." 

The  Admiral  shook  his  liead.  "1  give 
it  up."  he  said  retiring  from  the  con- 
versation. 

Talbot  took  his  place.  •Who's  l>een 
humorous,"  he  aske<l,  "and  what  al»oiif/ 
Have  you  invente<l  a  new  pun  or  some- 
thing which   has  escapetl   our  notice'/" 

"No  one  has  been  humorous, "  said 
Charles  calmly.  "You  can't  expect 
success  the  lirst  time  or  two  of  trying. 
Nor  have  I  made  a  pun;  I  do  not  make 
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puns."      He  cut  anotber  slice  of  cora- 
l)ressed  ox. 

*'I  give  it  up,  too,"  said  Talbot. 

**You  might  be  a  little  clearer,"  sug- 
vrested  William.  "Has  Mr.  Lauriston 
nide  a  pun?  He  didn't  look  that  sort 
of  man." 

•A  pun,"  said  Majendie,  "is  a  thing 
which  in  the  whole  course  of  my " 

Charles  broke  in  upon  the  impending 
reminiscence.  *'Exactly  so,"  he  said 
suavely;  "pills  are  more  in  your  line. 
But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  mislaid  my 
Gladstone  bag.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  you  people  are  not  ignorant 
of  its  whereabouts,  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  let  me  share  your 
knowledge."  He  poured  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bottle. 

"Your  Gladstone  bag?"  echoed  the 
Admiral  blankly. 

"You  haven't  got  a  Gladstone  bag," 
said  Talbot  with  a  ring  of  conviction  in 
his  tones. 

•*I  have,"  Charles  replied,  "or  rather 
I  had.  I  expect  shortly  to  be  in  need  of 
it,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  gratified 
by  its  early  return."  Unconsciously 
Charles's  politeness  assumed  a  literary 
complexion. 

"Has  he  got  a  Gladstone  bag?"  Ma- 
jendie enquired  of  William. 

"No,"  said  William  with  unusual 
firmness. 

Charles  turned  to  liiui.  "Y'ou  may 
remember,"  he  said,  "that  yesterday 
afternoon  I  was  wearing  a  blue  suit. 
That  suit  is  inside  the  (iladstone  bag." 

Majendie  exchanged  a  quick  glance 
with  William,  whose  face  at  once  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  guileless  sur- 
prise. "A  blue  suit?"  he  returned. 
"You  haven't  got  a  blue  suit.  None 
of  us  have."  he  added  in  momentary 
compunction. 

Charles's  tone  becnuie  slightly  weary. 
"Perhaps  yoit  can  recall  the  circum- 
stani^,"  he  said  to  the  Admiral.  But 
the  Admiral  could  remember  nothing 
of  it. 


^^^ 


'What  have  you  been  drinking?" 
asked  Talbot  bluntly,  thinking  it  about 
time  for  Majendie  to  take  the  lead. 

"Beer,"  answered  Charles  indicating 
the  empty  bottle  beside  him;  "but  one 
l>ottle  does  not  malve  a  drunkard,  as 
you  seem  to  Imply.  It  may  be  that  you 
see  two  bottles." 

"No."  said  Talbot,  "there  is  but  one 
bottle  there;  but  neither  does  one  bot- 
tle make  an  imaginary-  Gladstone  bag. 
What  did  they  give  you  at  the  other 
camp?" 

Charles  ignored  the  question  and  lit 
a  cigarette  nonchalantly.  His  tremen- 
dous calm  was  not  without  its  impres- 
slveness.  Majendie  did  not  like  the 
look  of  It;  his  prpfesslonal  instinct 
awoke,  and  he  adjusted  his  eyeglas-ses, 
the  better  to  diagnose  the  case.  "I 
fancy  you've  been  overdoing  it  a  bit. 
old  man,  haven't  you?"  he  said  in  the 
bedside  manner.  "Coming  down  from 
I^ndon  one's  apt  to  overlook  the  force 
of  the  sun." 

"Thanks,  I  feel  extremely  fit," 
Charles  returned  unmoved.  A  strong 
determination  was  working  within 
him.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  conspir- 
acy, but  he  w^ould  wreak  a  summary 
vengeance  in  the  way  that  would  em- 
barrass the  conspirators  most.  It 
would  not  be  long,  he  knew,  before 
the  means  would  lie  ready  to  his  hand. 

"All  the  same."  continued  Majendie 
persuasively,  "I  should  take  it  easy 
this  afternoon.  Keep  in  the  shade  till 
tea-time;  then  you'll  feel  better  still. 
I'll  give  you  a  dose  this  evening." 

"Much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Charles. 
"I  won't  overwork  myself.  I  shall  just 
find  my  Gladstone  bag,  and  then  I  shall 
pay  a  call.  I  shall  very  likely  bring 
some  ladies  back  to  tea,"  he  said  to 
William  as  he  rose. 

Talbot  looked  after  him  as  he  de- 
I»artod.  "It'll  tiike  some  finding,"  he 
observed.  "If  he  doesn't  pay  his  call 
till  he's  got  his  clothes,  we  shan't  be 
worried  with  ladies'  society  much." 
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•He  may  be  driven  Into  going  as  he     it,"   was  the  deterniined  answer;   -we 
is.  •  suggested  the  Admiral.  shall    have    to    move    to    some    other 

"Then   there  will  be  no  way  out  of     spot." 

(7'o  be  continued.) 

.MacmiUan'8    Magasine. 


THE  FIRST  EARL  OF  LYTTON.* 


The  two  volumes  of  letters  which 
i.ady  Betty  Balfour  has  put  together 
from  the  private  correspondence  of 
her  father,  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  can- 
not fail  to  appeal  to  a  large  body  of 
readers.  The  letters  themselves  are 
lull  of  interest;  they  deal,  in  a  mas- 
terly and  brilliant  way,  with  a  vast 
variety  of  topics;  and  they  are  set  be- 
fore the  reader  with  an  admirable 
^kili  and  an  unerring  sympathy.  Lady 
Betty  Balfour  has  succeeded  not  only 
in  the  difficult  task  of  selecting  and 
arranging  a  mass  of  material  whose 
verj^  richness  was  embarrassing;  she 
has  invested  the  whole  with  a  living 
unity,  and  breathed  into  it  a  spirit 
which  is  the  true  commentary  of  tht? 
life  which  the  letters  reveal.  For  there 
is  something  more  In  these  volumes 
than  a  succession  of  good  things;  there 
is  also— what  is  present  in  every  col- 
ltH.*tion  of  letters  worthy  of  notice— the 
portrait  of  a  man.  To  open  the  book 
Is  to  strike  at  once  Into  the  orbit  of 
a  new  personality.  One  feels,  when 
one  has  read  It,  that  one  has  almost 
made  a  friend. 

A  remarkable  range  of  interests,  and 
a  wide  catholicity  of  tastes— these  are 
perhaps  the  most  obvious  character- 
istics of  Lord  Lytton's  correspondence. 
The  letters  flow  on,  naturally  and  copi- 
ously. Into  a  multitude  of  unbidden 
channels:  they  pass  without  an  effort 
from  poetry  to  politics,  from  hypno- 
tism to  Wagner,  from  a  string  of  anec- 

•"  PenoDAl  and  LItermry  Letters  of  Robert. 
First  Bar  I  of  Lytton,''  edited  by  Lady  Betty 
Balfoar.  In  two  volumes.  Longmans,  Oreen 
A(:o,i9M.    21«.  net. 


dotes  to  reflections  upon  the  destiny  of 
man.     Nor  is  their  versatility  merely 
of  the  dilettante  kind;  it  is  the  versa- 
tillty  of  an  enthusiast— of  one  of  those 
rare  enthusiasts  whose  province  is  the 
whole     world.      Humani     nihil    a    me 
alienum  jmto:  the  old  sentence,  so  often 
thrown    out   at   random,    would   have 
been    a    peculiarly    fitting    motto    for 
these  letters.    And  the  variety  of  their 
subject  matter  is  reflected  in  the  di- 
versity of  the  correspondents  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.     Few  men  of  his 
generation  could  have  had  so  various 
an  acquaintance  as  Lord  Lytton.     He 
discussed   literature   with   the   Brown- 
ings,  he   wrote   state  papers  to   Lord 
Salisbury-,   he  speculated  on    life   and 
death  with  Theodore  Gomperz,  he  ex- 
changed epigrams  with  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevlll,  he  gossiped  with  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley,  and  some  of  his  most  charming 
letters   are  those   addressed,   when   he 
was    Viceroy    of    India,    to    the    late 
Queen.      He    had,    too,    a    genius    for 
friendship,   so   that   his  acquaintances 
very    soon    became   his  friends.     One 
of    his    most    Intimate    correspondents 
was  Sir  James  Stephen,  whom  he  met 
for  the  first  time  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture to  India,  and  with  whom  he 
Immediately  struck  op  a  lasting  friend- 
ship.    *'Indla,"  says  Lady  Betty,  "was 
of   course   the   subject   of   their   talk. 
Lytton   was   not   more   eager  to   hear 
than  Stephen  to  tell  all  that  he  knew 
of   the   conditions    of   that    great   em- 
pire" :  and  the  two  men  ''did  not  part  till 
they  had  spent  half  the  nig^t  walking 
each  other  home,  too  absorbed  in  their 
subject  to  feel  fatlgrue  or  the  wish  to 
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separate."  Stephen  went  home  to  write 
for  his  new  friend  a  pamphlet  on 
the  government  of  India,  which  Lord 
Lytton  declared  had  given  him  "the 
master  key  to  the  magnificent  system 
of  Indian  administration.*'  During  the 
four  succeeding  years  iStephen  wrote 
to  the  Viceroy  by  every  mall.  The 
friendship  is  remarkable  for  something 
more  than  its  swift  beginning:  it  was 
a  mingling  of  opposites  such  as  it  is 
a  rare  delight  to  think  upon.  Sir 
James  Stephen  was  eminently  unro- 
mantic.  His  qualities  were  those  of 
solidity  and  force;  he  preponderated 
with  a  character  of  formidable 
grandeur,  with  a  massive  and  rugged 
intellectual  sanity,  a  colossal  common- 
sense.  The  contrast  is  complete  be- 
tween this  monolithic  nature  and  the 
mercurial  temperament  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton, with  his  ardent  imagination,  his 
easy  brilliance,  his  passionate  sympa- 
thy, his  taste  for  the  elaborate  and  the 
colored  and  the  rococo.  Such  charac- 
teristics offended  some  of  his  stiff 
countrymen;  they  could  not  tolerate  a 
man  to  whom  conventions  were  **in- 
comprehensible  things,"  who  felt  at 
home  **in  the  pure  llj^t  air  of  foreign 
life,"  whose  dress  ''was  original,  as 
nearly  all  about  him,"  and  who  was 
not  afraid  to  express  his  feelings  in 
public.  But  the  great  lawyer  Judged 
differently.  "I  never  knew  a  man,"  he 
wrote  after  Lord  Lytton's  death,  **to- 
wards  whom  I  felt  so  warmly  and  to 
whom  I  owed  so  much.  ...  I  shall  al- 
ways regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate circumstances  of  my  life  that 
I  was  for  many  years  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends." 

The  story  which  the  letters  tell  has 
much  of  the  attractiveness  of  a  ro- 
mance. But  it  is  one  of  those 
romances  which  state  and  amplify  a 
problem,  only  to  leave  one,  at  last, 
still  in  doubt.  Was  the  hero  a  states- 
man of  genius  whose  true  faculties 
the  world  misunderstood  ?    Or  was  he  a 


poet,  diverted  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances from  a  great  achievement  in 
art?  Different  readers  will  answer  the 
question  differently;  but,  in  either  case, 
the  reply  must  Involve  an  admission 
of  failure  or  perhaps  rather  of  defeat. 
Lord  Lytton's  rule  in  India  was  at  tiie 
time  the  object  of  unparalleled  ob- 
loquy, and  is  now  almost  forgotten; 
his  poetry  blossomed  early  and  blos- 
somed late,  but  it  never  bore  the  fruit 
which  brings  immortality.  Tims,  be- 
hind all  the  sparkling  movement  of 
the  letters,  one  may  perceive  a  sense 
of  melancholy,  which  at  moments 
deepens  into  the  actual  expression  of 
gloom.  "Whether  I  look  forward  or 
backward,  an  immense  despair  always 
comes  over  me.  If  I  were  yoonger— 
but  it  is  all  too  late  now;  I  know  that 
as  a  poet  I  shall  never  do  or  be  what  I 
feel  that  I  might  hfive  done  and  been." 
It  is  difilcult  to  speculate  on  unful- 
filled possibilities;  but  one  may  well 
believe  that  a  writer  who  trembled  so 
often  on  the  verge  of  greatness  might. 
if  fortune  had  so  willed  it,  have- 
crossed  the  perilous  line.  As  it  is, 
one  is  constantly  wondering  why  Lijrt- 
ton*s  verse  never  does  quite  ''soar  above 
the  Aonian  mount"  Was  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing right  when  she  told  her  friend,  "You 
sympathize  too  much"?  Perhaps  his 
father  came  nearer  the  mark  in  his 
protests  to  John  Forster.  "He  is  doing 
that  which  the  richest  mind  and  the 
richest  soil  cannot  do  long  with  impu- 
nity. He  is  always  taking  white  crops 
off  his  glebe.  He  never  allows  poetry  to^ 
lie  fallow."  In  truth,  diamonds  are 
not  made  in  a  day;  and,  though  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Coleridge  may  give 
you,  in  a  moment,  a  handful  of  Jew^s, 
who  knows  how  many  years  of  super- 
human concentration  may  have  gone  to 
the  making  of  them?  One  may  Im- 
agine, at  Lord  Lyttou's  poetical  chris- 
tening, a  1>ad  fairy  gliding  in  among 
the  rest.  The  good  ones  were  lavish 
with    their    ?ifts    of   charm,    and   dis- 
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tiDC'tloD,  aud  imagiuatiou,  and  humor, 
aud  feeling;  and  then,  after  them  all, 
came  the  witch  with  her  deceitful 
present:  '"Yes,  my  dear,  and  may  you 
always  write  with  ease!"  The  child 
grew  up  endowed  with  a  fatal  facility. 
He  could  put  his  thoughts  into  verse 
as  easily  as  he  could  pick  pebbles  out 
of  a  brook.  The  pebbles,  wet  and 
glowing  in  his  hand,  were  beautiful 
to  look  upon;  and  then  in  a  little  while, 
unaccountably,  they  seemed  to  be  com- 
mon stones  after  all.  In  this  world, 
a  glamor  caught  too  easily  fades  too 
soon;  it  turns  out  to  be  an  illusion. 
And  an  illusion  is  the  one  thing  that 
a  poet  should  never  have. 

A  brief  note  from  Disraeli,  offering 
the  Viceroy alty  of  India,  dramatically 
shattered  Lord  Lytton's  dreams  of 
ease  and  poetry.  He  accepted  the 
great  office  with  an  acute  sense  of  all 
that  it  involved.  **0h,  the  change— 
the  awful  change!"  he  exclaims  to 
Forster;  and  he  assured  Disraeli  "that 
if,  with  the  certainty  of  leaving  my 
life  behind  me  in  India,  I  had  a  reason- 
able chance  of  also  leaving  there  a 
reputation  comparable  to  Lord  Mayo's, 
I  would  still,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, embrace  the  high  destiny  you 
place  within  my  grasp."  This  is  not 
the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  still 
c'ontroverslal  questions  surrounding 
I>ord  Lytton's  Indian  rule.  But  no 
reference  to  the  man  or  to  his  life 
could  be  even  superficially  complete 
without  some  notice  of  his  political 
rapacity.  There  Is  enough  in  the  pres- 
ent volumes— there  Is  far  more  In  Lady 
Betty  Balfour's  previous  work  (Lord 
Lptton's  Indian  AiUninistratUm)  —  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  most  careless 
reader  that  the  popular  conception  of 
Ix)rd  Lytton  as  a  minor  poet  mas- 
(ineradlng  as  a  Viceroy,  who  scribbled 
verses  when  he  should  have  been  com- 
posing dispatches,  is  a  glaring  travesty 
of  the  facts.  The  antithesis,  however, 
is  delightful,  like  all  anthlthesee;  and, 


in  this  case,  it  is  supported  by  that 
curious  English  prejudice  which  has  al- 
ways—since the  days  when  Rochester 
libelled  the  most  astute  of  monarchs— 
refused  to  allow  that  a  witty  man 
could  be  a  wise  one.  The  ignorancer 
too,  with  which  the  ordinary  English- 
man habitually  seasons  his  Judgments 
on  Indian  affairs  has  done  much  to 
obscure  the  true  character  of  Lytton's 
statesmanship.  Besides  the  Afghan 
war,  there  is  one  event,  and  one  alone, 
which  '*the  man  in  the  street"  connects 
with  Lytton's  Indian  administration— 
the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  as  Em- 
press of  India.  Important  as  that 
event  was,  it  is  little  short  of  ludicrous 
that  It  should  be  the  one  remembered 
act  of  the  administration  which  gave 
free  trade  to  India,  which  accom- 
plished the  great  reform  of  the  equal- 
ization of  the  inland  duties  on  salt, 
which  finally  established  the  grand  and 
far-reaching  principle  of  Decentraliza- 
tion, and  which  instituted  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund.  The  truth  is  that 
Lytton's  internal  administration  must 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  preg- 
nant and  beneficent  known  in  India 
since  the  great  €k)vemor-GIeiieral8hIp  of 
Dalhousle.  It  is  a  curious  irony  that 
the  Viceroy  who  carried,  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  a  majority  of  his 
Council,  the  measure  which  opened  the 
door  to  free  trade  in  India,  should 
labor  under  the  imputation  of  political 
flippancy;  but,  after  all,  he  was  a 
Viceroy  who  had  written  love-poems, 
who  wore  unusual  waistcoats,  and  who 
smoked  cigarettes.  Whether  his  At- 
S^an  policy  did  or  did  not  deserve 
the  virulent  denunciation  which  it  re- 
ceived is  a  question  which  does  not 
concern  us  here;  what  does  concern 
us  is  the  obvious  fact  that  Lytton's 
financial  and  administrative  work  was 
the  work  of  a  statesman  endowed  with 
no  mean  share  of  courage,  of  wisdom, 
of  energy,  and  of  determination.  Un- 
fortunately   his    opponents    failed    to 
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and  took  the  path  beliiud  it  which  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  river  down 
stream. 

Meanwhile  WilUaiu.  who^e  gift  for  af- 
fairs amounted  almost  to  genius,  had 
i-ealized  from  an  inward  sensation  that 
a  clear  conscience  and  honest  toil  fol- 
lowed by  the  charms  of  Mr.  Lauriston's 
conversation  had  sped  away  almost  all 
the  hours  before  luncheon.  He  set 
liiuKself  accordingly  to  the  laying  of  the 
tal>le  and  the  extraction  of  a  whole  ox 
from  the  tin  into  which  (so  the  label 
asserted)  it  had  been  painfully  com- 
pressed. This  done,  he  picked  up  an 
enormous  metal  spoon,  the  which  he 
beat  gong- wise  upon  the  largest  frying- 
pan,  thus  summoning  any  of  his 
friends  who  might  be  within  hearing 
to  the  feast.  It  is  surprising  how  far 
a  brazen  clangor  of  this  kind  will 
travel,  and  in  quite  a  short  time  the 
others  appeared  from  different  direc- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  Charles, 
who,  oblivious  of  time,  was  walking 
puiposefully  down  the  river  bank. 

"We  had  a  visitor  this  morning,"  said 
William  when  they  were  all  seated; 
"one  of  the  other  lot." 

••One  of  the  parasols?"  asked  Talbot 
suspiciously.  "Is  that  where  Charles 
is?    (ione  off  with  it?" 

William  laughed.  "Yes,  that's  where 
Charles  is,"  he  said;  '*only  it's  a  man, 
luckily.'"' 

**What  sort  of  man^?"  asked  Majendie. 
•Elderly,"  replied  William;  "not  a 
bad  sort,  though.  Charles  tried  to 
pump  him." 

"About  the  women?"  said  the  Ad- 
miral. 

William  laughed  again.  "Yes;  but  he 
couldn't  get  much  out  of  him.  He 
did  his  level  best  to  get  an  introduc- 
tion." 

Talbot  growled.  "That  chap  will  let 
us  in  for  it,  you  mark  my  words." 

"Charles  w^as  beastly  civil,"  William 
agreed:  "but  Ivauriston,— that's  his 
name,    I    think— wasn't    over    pressing 


about  a  return  visit.  He  only  just  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  ladies  in  his 
party,  nieces  and  a  wife,— didn't  want 
to  talk  about  them  evidently— so 
Charles  offered  to  walk  back  with  him." 

"Charles  has  the  makings  of  a  mono- 
maniac," said  Majendie.  "In  the  whole 
<»ourse  of  my  professional  career " 

The  Admiral  broke  in  abruptly.  Ma- 
jendie's  professional  career  was  of  but 
some  two  months'  duration,  and  no 
one  attached  much  importance  to  it  ex- 
cept himself;  he,  however,  argued,  per- 
haps justly,  that,  in  addition  to  a  bed- 
side manner,  a  medical  man  should  be- 
tray signs  of  an  unfathomable  past. 
So  the  Admiral  asked,  "Do  you  think 
Charles  has  gone  over  to  the  other 
camp?" 

William  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
•'Lauristou  evidently  didn't  want  him; 
but  Charles  has  social  ability.  He  can 
push  like  a  woman.  " 

"It's  odd,"  said  Majendie,  profes- 
sionally Interested,  **how  men  who  cul- 
tivate the  society  of  women  must  al- 
ways develop  certain  feminine  char- 
acteristics. Psychical  imitativeness  is 
a  subject  I  propose  some  day  to  study; 
it   is   an    unexplored   field." 

"We  shall  have,"  said  Talbot,  who 
had  been  thinking,  "Charles  turning  up 
with  four  or  five  girls  to  tea  this  after- 
noon." 

"No,"  said  William  with  certainty, 
*'not  till  he's  been  back  to  look  for  that 
Gladstone  bag." 

•'He'll  be  pretty  mad  when  he  tinds 
it  gone,"  said  Majendie.  "You'd  l)etter 
disappear  for  a  bit,  being  the  guilty 
party,"  he  added  to  Talbot. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,"  was  the  heroic 
answer.  "He's  got  a  conscience  after 
all.  and  he  knows  that  he  ought  not 
to  have  brought  that  suit." 

•'He'll  lie  annoyed  all  the  same,"  said 
the  Admiral.  ''Take  anything  else  of 
his  you  like  and  he  doesn't  mind;  but 
when  you  touch  his  personal  appear- 
:in<-e  you  ^ct  him  on  the  raw." 
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"We'd  better  all  stick  to  tbe  same 
story,  at  any  rate,"  said  William  sen- 
sibly. "Somebody  migbt  have  seen  a 
suspicious-looking  individual  about, 
who  has  probably  burgled  the  house- 
boat" 

•That  won't  do,"  said  Majendie. 
"Charles  would  rouse  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  some  innocent  yokel  would 
be  dragged  off  to  the  lock-up.  I  know 
a  better  plan.  We'll  Just  treat  the  bag 
as  a  hallucination.  I've  come  across 
many  cases  of  similar  hallucination  In 
the  course  of  my  professional  career. 
There  was  an  out-patient  at  the  hospi- 
tal who  tried  to  get  into  the  theatre 
the  other  day.  We  asked  hiiu  what 
he  wanted  to  do  that  for,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
gome  one  was  secreting  his  motor-ear 
In  there.  We  told  him  that  there  was 
an  operation  going  on,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go  in. 
He  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  operating  on  his  motor-car  and 
got  quite  violent  about  it." 

**Charles  will  get  violent,  too,"  said 
William  laughing. 

''It's  a  good  idea,"  said  the  Admiral; 
'*but  I  shall  keep  something  solid  be- 
tween him  and  me  while  his  malady 
is  being  diagnosed." 

**rm  afraid,"  said  Talbot  gloomily, 
**the  loss  of  his  clothes  won't  prevent 
him  cultivating  the  women;  he's  the 
smartest  of  us  as  it  is.  We  shall  have 
to  move  after  all." 

**Let's  wait  and  see,"  said  Williauj. 
**I  don't  believe  he's  made  their  ac- 
quaintance yet.  No,  I'm  certain  he 
liasn't,"  he  added  as  the  object  of  dis- 
cussion came  in  sight,  looking  hot  and 
rather  indignant.  He  had  walked  down 
the  river-bank  for  miles  and  miles  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  had  seen  nothing 
but  water,  grass,  trees,  and  a  few 
cows  and  horses,— things  which  he 
might  have  seen  equally  well  without 
leaTing  his  comfortable  chair.  In- 
stead of  immediately  Joining  the  party 


he  went  to  the  house-boat  and  disap- 
peared  inside. 

"Are  you  ready  with  that  hallucina- 
tion?" said  Talbot  to  Majendie. 

The  latter  nodded.  "You  fellows 
mustn't  laugh,"  he  said;  "you  must 
be  surprised  at  tirst,  and  sympathetic 
afterwards.  I  shall  probably  tell  him 
he's  got  a  touch  of  simstroke."  The 
others  promised  to  follow  out  these 
Instructions. 

Presently  Charles  reappeared  and 
came  towards  the  group  thoughtfully. 
He  took  his  seat  in  silence  and  seizing 
a  bottle  of  beer  unscrewed  the  stopper 
emphatically.  Having  drained  his 
glass,  he  helped  himself  to  a  portion  of 
the  compressed  ox  and  some  bread. 
Then  at  last  he  spoke.  "I  suppose  you 
think  it's  funny,"  he  said  in  dignitie.l 
irony. 

The  eyebrows  of  the  other  four  went 
up  simultaneously  and  they  all  looked 
at  him  with  well-executed  surprise. 
"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  Ad- 
miral. 

Charles  finished  a  leisurely  mouthful 
before  he  answered.  "The  matter  is 
that  the  sense  of  the  humorous  pos- 
sessed by  you  people  is  rudimentary." 

"I  don't  understand,"  returned  the 
Admiral;  "what's  the  joke?" 

"Well,  it's  hardly  a  Joke,"  said 
Charles  still  laboriously  polite.  "I  take 
it  it's  only  a  tentative  experiment  iu 
the  humorous,  and  one  which  would  not 
Justify  further  attempts.  It  would 
hardly  l>e  goo<l  enough  for  the  Lower 
Sixth." 

The  Admiral  shook  his  head.  "1  give 
it  up,"  he  said  retiring  from  the  con- 
versation. 

Talbot  took  his  place.  "Who's  been 
humorous,''  he  aske<l,  "and  what  alumt? 
Have  you  invented  a  new  pun  or  some- 
thing which   has  es«'ai)ed   our  notice'/" 

"No  one  has  i)ccn  Inimorous,"  said 
Charles  calmly.  "You  can't  expect 
success  the  llrst  time  or  two  of  trying. 
Nor  have  I  made  a  pun;  I  do  not  make 
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to  the  Gendlemeu  of  de  Houze  of 
Gommons."  The  happy  phrase  of 
George  III.  has  beeu  ascribed  to  the 
Influence  of  his  early  friend  and  ad- 
viser, the  Scottish  John  Stuart,  third 
Earl  of  Bute,  which  it  is  said  explains 
the  appearance  in  it  of  "Briton"  in- 
stead of  "Englishman."  But  the  King 
always  insisted  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  sentence  as  well  as  its  composition 
was  entirely  his  own.  A  story  is  told 
which  curiously  lends  confirmation  to 
his  claim.  Notwithstanding  the  birth 
and  training  in  which  he  gloried,  he 
wrote  English  ungrammatically  and 
always  spelt  badly;  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  John  Wilkes  *'Briton"  in  the 
famous  sentence  was  mis-spelt  "Brit- 
ain." 

It  is  unlikely  that  there  have  been 
oases  of  dispute  between  the  Sovereign 
and  his  Ministers,  in  recent  years,  at 
least,  as  to  either  the  measures  set  out 
In  the  Speech  or  the  phraseoIog>'  of 
its  sentences.  At  any  rate  only  one 
instance  during  the  long  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  has  come  to  light.  In 
1864  Denmark  and  Germany  went  to 
war  over  their  contending  claims  to 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
The  naturally  bellicose  Palmerston 
was  Prime  Minister;  and  if  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  which  justified  a  dis- 
play of  his  fighting  disposition  it  was 
this,  for  England  was  a  party  to  the 
Treaty  of  1852  guaranteeing  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  and 
moreover  public  feeling  was  on  the 
side  of  Denmark,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  It  was  weak  and  was  being 
bullied  by  big  Germany.  Accordingly, 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  with 
which  the  Session  of  1864  was  to  be 
opened,  contained  a  paragraph  plainly. 
If  not  menacingly,  expressing  the  sym- 
pathy of  England  with  Denmark  in  the 
struggle.  To  this  Queen  Victoria 
strongly  objected.  In  her  opinion  the 
best  policy  for  this  country  was  to 
stand    neutral,    and    though   the   stub- 


born Premier  was  "as  usual  disposed 
to  show  fight,  she  finally  had  her  way. 
The  paragraph  of  the  Speech  as  read 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  as  follows: 

Her  Majesty,  actuated  by  the  same 
desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe, 
which  was  one  of  the  declared  objects 
of  all  the  Powers  who  were  parties  to 
that  Treaty,  has  been  unremitting  in 
her  endeavors  to  bring  al>out  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  differences  which 
on  this  matter  have  arisen  between 
Germany  and  Denmark,  and  to  ward 
off  the  dangers  which  might  follow 
from  a  beginning  of  warfare  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  Her  Majesty  will 
continue  her  efforts  in  the  interest  of 
peace. 

But  it  is  not  sulficieut  for  the  King 
formally  to  express  approval  of  the 
draft  of  the  Speech  submitted  to  him 
by  his  chief  adviser.  He  must  sign 
the  Speeph  in  the  presence  of  the  Min- 
isters, thus  giving  them  a  guarantee 
of  the  very  words  he  will  deliver  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Con- 
sequently, at  a  meeting  of  the  "King 
in  Council,"  or  In  other  words,  the 
Most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  at 
which,  however,  only  Cabinet  Ministers 
are  present,  the  King  endorses  th«* 
Si>eech  with  his  signature. 

llie  speech  is  always  written  in  a 
l)rescrlbed  form.  Efach  one  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  outwardly  to  its 
prtHiecessors.  It  is  always  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first  section,  ad- 
dressed generally  to  "My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,"  and  meant  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  deals  exclusively 
with  foreign  affairs;  then  there  is  a 
brief  paragraph  referring  to  the  Es- 
timates, which  specially  concerns  the 
"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." as  the  sole  custodians  and 
guardians  of  the  public  purse;  and  the 
third  section,  which  opens  with  "My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen."  contains  some 
general  remarks  on  home  affairs,  and 
sets  out  the  legislative  programme  of 
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Xha  Session.  **1  pray,"  the  Speech 
usually  concludes,  "that  Almighty  God 
may  continue  to  guide  you  iu  the  con- 
duct of  your  deliberations,  and  bless 
them  with  success.** 

These  Speeches  possess  a  double  in- 
terest, as  the  literary  compositions 
and  the  political  manifestoes  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  Nation. 
To  me  it  has  been  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion dipping  into  them,  here  and  there, 
in  the  volumes  of  ''Hansard/'  and  ex- 
tracting a  few  notes  personal  to  the 
Sovereign,  or  references  to  some  of  the 
great  political  issues  of  the  latter  half 
•of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth.  There 
is  a  popular  supposition  that  ''the 
Ktng*8  Speeches"  are  the  worst  pos- 
sible models  of  "the  King's  English." 
That  is,  indeed,  too  sweeping  a  con- 
demnation. Unquestionably  there  are 
Speeches  with  sentences  doubtful  in 
grammar,  as  well  as  feeble  and  point- 
less. TTie  writing  of  most  of  them, 
however,  is  pure  and  concise.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  in  them  the  charac- 
teristic styles  and  different  moods  of 
mind  of  the  Prime  Ministers  who  were 
their  authors.  Disraeli's  stand  out  as 
the  most  ornate.  He  used  more 
rhetoric  than  other  Premiers  deemed 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable.  In  one 
of  his  "Speeches."  there  is  a  picture 
of  '*the  elephants  of  Asia  carrying  the 
artillery  of  Europe  over  the  mountains 
of  Rasselas";  in  another  the  founding 
of  British  Columbia  calls  up  a  vision 
of  her  Majesty's  dominions  In  North 
.Vmerlca.  "people<l  by  an  unbroken 
chain,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  rnclflc. 
of  a  loyal  and  industriou><  population 
of  subjects  of  the  British  Crown." 
Nothing  could  be  more  effective  from 
an  elocutionary  point  of  view.  The 
*'8peeche8"  of  I^ord  Melbourne  trembled 
«t  times  on  the  verge  of  puerility. 
Palmerston's  waved  the  Union  .Tack 
on  foreign  affairs,  and  his  offhand 
•*Ha.    ha"    was    heard    In    their    refer- 


ences to   things  domestic.       Gladstone* 

and      Salisbury  drafted      "Speeches" 

eiiuaily      noted  for      freshness      and 
strength. 

The  early  age  at  which  I  am  called 
to  the  sovereignty  of  this  Kingdom 
renders  it  a  more  imperative  duty  that 
under  Divine  Providence  I  should  place 
my  reliance  upon  your  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, and  upon  the  loyal  affection  of  all 
my  people.  I  ascend  the  Throne  with  a 
deei)  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
is  imposed  upon  me;  but  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  of  my  own 
right  intentions,  and  by  my  dependence 
upon  the  protection  of  Almighty  God. 

These  are  the  concluding  words  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  read  by 
Queen  Victoria  to  her  first  Parliament, 
on  Novemt)er  20,  1839.  It  was  a  new 
Parliament,  fresh  from  the  country, 
after  the  General  Election  which,  as  the 
law  then  required,  followed  the  demise 
of  the  Crown  through  the  death  of 
William  IV.  The  scene  on  that  his- 
toric occasion  in  the  old  House  of 
Lords  was  most  brilliant.  To  the  right 
of  the  young  Queen  stood  her  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  On  her  left  was 
Viscount  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. At  the  foot  of  the  Throne  were 
grouped  other  great  officers  of  State. 
The  benches  were  crowded  with  Peers 
in  their  robes— amongst  whom  Welling- 
ton. Brougham,  Lyndhurst  were  dis- 
tinguished figures— and  with  peeresses 
in  (*ourt  plumes  and  diamonds.  At  the 
Bar  were  assembled  the  Commons. 
Mr.  Speaker  Abercromby  at  their  head, 
and  in  the  throng  might  be  seen  such 
imminent  statesmen  and  notabilities  of 
the  Lower  House  as  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. Sir  Robert  Peel,  I/ord  Palmer- 
ston.  Daniel  O'Connell.  Robert  Stanley, 
and  two  young  Members.  Gladstone, 
who  already  had  four  years'  experi- 
ence of  Parliament,  and  Disraeli.  Just 
i^turned  at  the  General  Election  for 
Maidstone,  who  were  destined  to  be- 
come  the   two    greatest   political    pro- 
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tagouists  of  the  niueteeuth  ceutury. 
Writing  to  his  sister,  on  November  21, 
1837,  Disraeli  thus  comically  describes 
how  the  Commons  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  what  they  saw  there: 

The  rush  was  terrific;  Abercromby 
himself  nearly  thrown  down  and  tram- 
pled upon,  and  his  macebearer  banging 
the  members'  heads  with  his  gorgeous 
weapon  and  cracking  skulls  with  im- 
punity. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape, however,  and  also  to  ensure  an 
entry.  It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
The  Queen  looked  admirable;  no  feath- 
ers but  a  diamond  tiara.  The  peers  in 
robes,  the  peeresses  and  the  sumptuous 
groups  of  courtiers  rendered  the  affair 
most  glittering  and  imposing. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  splen- 
did   and     joyful     ceremony    and     the 
pathetic  scene  that  was   witnessed  in 
the  same  Chamber,  Just  a  year  earlier, 
when  Parliament  was  opened  by  Wil- 
liam IV.  for  the  last  time  I     The  aged 
King,    wrapped    in    his    ample   purple 
rob€»s.  and  his  gray  locks  surmounted 
by  the  Imperial  Crown,  stood  on   the 
Throne  with    the  shadows   of  evening 
thickening  in  the  Chamber,  struggling 
with  dim  eyes  to  read  the  Speech  pre- 
pared for  him  by  Lord  Melbourne.    He 
stammered  slowly,  and  almost  inaudi- 
bly,   through    the   first  few   sentences, 
pausing  now  and  then  over  a  diflacult 
word,   and   turning  imploringly  to  the 
I'rime  Minister  with  the  query  **What 
is  it,  Melbourne?"  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  Assembly.     At  last,  los- 
ing all  patience,  he  angrily  exclaimed, 
in    the    full-blooded    language    of    the 
period,     "Damn     it,     I     can't     see!" 
Candles  were  instantly  brought  In  and 
placed   beside   the   King.     "My   I^ords 
and    Gentlemen,"    said    he,    "I     have 
hitherto   not   been   able,    for   want   of 
light,  to  read  this  Speech  in  a  way  its 
Importance  deserves;  but  as  lights  are 
now  brought  me,  I  will  read  it  again 
from  the  commencement,  and  in  a  way 
which,  I  trust,  will  command  your  at- 


tention." Then  in  a  pitiful  effort  lo 
prove  to  Peers  and  Commons  that  his 
mental  and  physical  powers  were  by 
no  means  failing,  he  commenced  the 
Speech  again  and  read  it  through  iu 
a  fairly  clear  voice  and  with  soiue 
emphasis. 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
Session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Queen 
Victoria,  on  January  IG,  184U,  Lord 
Melbourne  being  still  Premier,  that  her 
Majestj'  read  from  her  Speech  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  approaching  mar- 
riage in  the  following  words: 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen:  Since  you 
were    last  assembled   I   have   declared 
my  Intention  of  allying  myself  in  mar- 
riage  with   Prince  Albert  of   Saxe-Co- 
burg  and   Gotha.       I   humbly    implore 
that  the   Divine  blessing  may  prosper 
this  union,  and  render  it  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  my  people,  as  well  as  to 
my    own   domestic    happiness;    and    it 
will  be   to  me  a  source  of  the  most 
lively  satisfaction   to  find    the   resolu- 
tion I  have  taken  approved  by  my  Par- 
liament.   The  constant  proofs  which  I 
have  received  of  your  attachment  to  my 
person  and  family  persuade   me  that 
you  will  enable  me  to  provide  for  auch 
an  establishment  as  may  appear   suita- 
ble to  the  rank  of  the  Prince  and  the 
dignity   of   the   Crown. 

On  the  next  occasion  her  Majesty 
opened  Parliament,  February  3,  1842, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  being  Prime  Minister, 
stie  announced  in  the  Speech  another 
Joyful  event  in  her  domestic  life,  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
look  place  on  November  9,  1841.  The 
Speech  said: 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen:  I  cannot 
meet  you  in  Parliament  assenil)le(l 
without  making  a  public  acknowledu:- 
ment  of  my  gratitude  to  Almighty  Go<U 
on  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince, 
my  son— an  event  which  has  com- 
pleted the  measure  of  my  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  has  been  hailed  with  every 
demonstration  of  affectionate  attacli- 
ment  to  my  person  and  government  by 
my  faithful  and  loyal  people. 
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The  Prince  Cousort  dieil  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1801,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
two  years.  At  the  opeuing  by  Com- 
mission of  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, Lord  Palmerston  being  Prime 
Minister,  this  great  domestic  affliction 
of  the  Sovereign  was  thus  announced 
in  **the  Queen's  Speech": 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen:  We  are 
commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to  assure 
you  that  Her  Majesty  is  persuaded  that 
you  will  deeply  participate  in  the  af- 
fliction by  which  Her  Majesty  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  calamitous,  un- 
timely and  irreparaijle  loss  of  her  be- 
loved Consort,  who  has  been  her  com- 
fort and  support.  It  has  been,  how- 
ever, soothing  to  Her  Majesty,  while 
suffering  most  acutely  under  this  awful 
dispensation  of  Providence,  to  re<eive 
from  all  classes  of  her  subjects,  tlie 
most  cordial  assurances  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  her  sorrow,  as  well  as  their 
appreciation  of  the  noble  character  of 
him,  the  greatness  of  whose  loss  to  Her 
Majesty  and  to  the  nation  is  so  justly 
and  so  universally  felt  and  lamented. 

Six  years  elapsed  before  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  seen  again  at  St.  Stephen's. 
She    opened    the    Conservative    Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  on  February  10, 
1866.    The  ceremony,  by  her  command, 
was  plain    and   simple.      She   declineil 
to  wear  the  puiple  robe  of   State,  di- 
recting that  it   should   be  placed  over 
the   Chair  of  the  Throne.     Her  attire 
consisted    of    a    black    dress    and    a 
widow's  white  cap.   the  only  touch  of 
bright  color  being  the  blue  sash  of  the 
Garter    across    her    breast.      I^or    the 
first    time  also   she   did   not   read   the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.     It  was  read 
by    Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth.      The 
Speech  announced   the  termination   of 
the    long    and    bloody    Civil    War    in 
America.     "The  abolition  of  slavery," 
it  adde<l,  "is  an  event  calling  forth  the 
cordial  sympathies  and  congratulations 
of  this  country,  which  lias  always  been 
foremost  in  showing  its  abhorrence  for 
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an  Institution  repugnant  to  every  feel- 
ing of  justice  and  humanity." 

Queen  Victoria  opened  in  person  the 
tirst  Session  of  the  Liberal  Parliament 
on  February  11,  1869,  In  which  Glad- 
stone for  the  first  time  was  Prime  Min- 
ister. The  great  measure  of  that 
Session  was  the  Act  for  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  "The  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  of  Ireland,"  said  the 
Queen's  Speech,  ••will  be  brought  un- 
der your  consideration  at  a  very  early 
date."    It  went  on  to  say:  ,       » 

I  am  persuaded  that  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  you  will  bear  careful 
regard  to  every  legitimate  Interest 
which  It  may  involve,  and  that  you  will 
be  governed  by  the  constant  aim  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  religion  througli 
the  principles  of  equal  justice,  to  se- 
cure the  action  of  the  Individual  feel- 
ing and  opinion  of  Ireland  on  the  side 
of,  loyalty  and  law.  to  efface  the  mem- 
ory of  former  contentions  and  to  cher- 
ish the  sympathies  of  an  affectionate 
people. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  following 
year,  1870,  Gladstone  was  most 
anxious  that  it  should  be  opened  by 
the  Queen.  The  chief  business  was 
to  be  a  Bin  dealing  with  the  Irish 
land  question.  Gladstone  said  to  Lord 
Granville,  •*It  would  be  almost  a 
crime  In  a  Minister  to  omit  anything 
that  might  serve  to  mark  and  bring 
home  to  the  minds  of  men  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion."  '"Moreover,"  he 
added,  "I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Queen's  own  sympathies  would  l)e— 
not  as  last  year— in  the  same  current 
as  ours."  This  shows  liow  Iniport.uit. 
in  the  opinion  of  Gladstone,  it  was  for 
the  success  of  the  Government's  lejjis- 
latlve  programme  tliat  Parliament 
should  be  openecl  with  tlie  Mat  whieh 
attends  the  ceremony  when  it  is  per- 
fornie^l  l»y  the  Sover(»lgn  in  person. 
He  urged  the  matter  on  the  consiih»ra- 
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tlou  of  the  Queeu,  but  her  Majesty 
was  unable,  or  disiucliued,  to  comply 
with  his  request.  The  openiug  passage 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  sig- 
nificant, in  the  light  of  what  happened, 
as  we  now  know,  behind  the  scenes.  It 
runs:  *'We  have  it  in  command  from 
her  Majesty  again  to  Invite  you  to  re- 
sume your  arduous  duties,  and  to  ex- 
press the  regret  of  her  Majesty  that 
recent  indisposition  has  prevented  her 
from  meeting  you  in  person  as  had 
been  her  intention  at  a  period  of  re- 
markable public   interest." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  until 
1873  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
when  Parliament  was  opened,  not  by 
the  Sovereign  In  person  but  by  Royal 
Commission,  was  always  written  in 
the  third  person.  It  commenced  with 
some  such  formula  as:  "We  have  her 
Majesty's  commands  to  declare  that 
her  Majesty,"  &c.  But  Gladstone,  In 
1873,  introduced  the  Innovation  of  -  al- 
ways writing  the  Speech  in  the  first 
person,  with  a  liberal  use  of  the  pro- 
noun "I."  even  when  the  Sovereign 
was  unable  to  be  present,  and  since  then 
this  precHKlent  has  been  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  all  Prime  Ministers. 

The  last  time  that  Queen  Victoria 
lent  the  importance  of  her  presence  to 
the  opening  of  the  Legislature  was  on 
.Tanuary  21,  1886,  at  the  assembling  of 
a  new  Parliament,  with  the  Conserva- 
tives in  otfice  but  not  in  power.  The 
* 'Queen's  Speech"  which  was  read  on 
that  occasion  was  perhaps— having  re- 
gard to  what  occurred  subsequently  in 
Parliament— the  most  remarkable  of 
Victoria's  long  reig^n.  The  Home  Rule 
Session  of  1886  was  opened  with  a 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  in  which  any 
disturbance  of  the  Legislative  I'nion 
was  strongly  reprobated. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  this  ex- 
traordinary Constitutional  situation 
may  be  briefly  related.  In  June  1885. 
the  Gladstone  administration,  defeated 
on  an  amendment  to  their  Budget  con- 


demning the  increases  proposed  in  the 
beer  and  spirit  duties,  resigned,  and 
they  were  succeeded  by  a  Conservative 
Government,  with  Lord  Salisbury  as 
Prime  Minister  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  a  General  Election  in 
November,  and  the  Liberals  came  back 
from  the  polls  in  triumph.  The  Gov- 
ernment, although  in  a  minority,  did 
not  resign.  They  decided  to  meet  Par- 
liament, not  to  put  their  fortune  to 
the  test,  for  they  knew  that  was  hope- 
less, but  in  order  to  have  a  Speech 
from  the  Throne  in  which  there  should 
be  an  emphatic  declaration  against  any 
attempt  to  disturb  the  legislative  re- 
lations between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; and  the  Session  was  opened  in 
person  by  Queen  Victoria  to  show  her 
sympathy  with  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne,  as  in 
every  instance  of  the  openiug  of  Par- 
liament by  the  Queen  since  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  was  read  by  the 
l^ord  Chancellor.  The  state  of  Ireland 
was  the  subject  of  its  principal  pas- 
sage, which  was  as  follows: 

I  have  seen  with  deep  sorrow  the  re- 
newal since  I  last  addressed  you,  of 
the  attempt  to  excite  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  hostility  against  the  Legislative 
Union  between  that  country  and  (ireat 
Britain.  1  am  resolutely  opposed  to 
any  disturbance  of  that  fundamental 
law,  and  in  resisting  it  I  am  cK)nvinced 
that  I  shall  be  supported  by  my  Par- 
liament and  my  people. 

It  was  known,  of  coui*se.  at  the 
time  that  Gladstone  was  committed  to 
Home  Rule,  and  it  was  hopeil  by  the 
Conservatives  that  this  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
would  prove  embarrassing  to  the  Lib- 
eral leader.  Five  days  later  the  Gov- 
ernment were  defeated  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  in  reply  to  the 
Sp<'<»('li  in  favor  of  small  allotments  for 
agricultural  laborei*8.  Gladstone  once 
apiln  returned  to  office.  The  new 
LiluTal   Government  a<*cepte<l    the   Ad- 
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dress  iu  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
UTiroue,  drawn  up  by  their  Conserva- 
tive predecessors,  only  adding  to  it  the 
amendment  expressing  regret  that 
there  was  no  promise  in  the  Speech 
of  legislation  to  enable  agricultural 
laborers  to  obtain  allotments  and  small 
holdings.  At  that  time  the  Address 
was  a  veritable  echo  of  the  Speech 
Itself.  The  Sovereign  was  thanked, 
separately  and  specifically,  for  every 
expression  of  promise,  hope  or  regret 
contained  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  One  passage  from  the  Ad- 
dress, which,  in  view  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  Glad- 
stone a  few  months  later,  Is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  constitutional  history, 
was  as  follows: 

We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for 
iufonniug  us  that  Your  Majesty  has 
seen  with  deep  sorrow  the  renewal, 
since  Your  Majesty  last  addressed  us. 
of  the  attempt  to  excite  the  peoi)le  of 
Ireland  to  hostility  against  the  Legisla- 
tive Union  between  that  country  and 
4;reat  Britain;  that  Your  Majesty  Is 
resolutely  opposed  to  any  disturbance 
of  that  fundamental  law;  and  that  in 
resisting  it  Your  Majesty  is  convinced 
that  Your  Majesty  will  be  heartily  sup- 
|K)rted  by  Your  Parliament  and  Your 
People, 

Nevertheless,  the  Home  Uule  Bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  Prime  Minister 
In  June.  It  was  reje<-ted  by  a  majority 
4if  thirty. 

King  Edward  VII.  <)pene<l  his  tirst 
Parliament  on  February  14.  19(>1,  the 
I'ulonlsts  being  In  office  and  Lord 
Salisbury   Prime  Minister. 

1  address  you  for  the  tirst  time  [said 
the  King  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  1  at  a  moment  of  National  sor- 
row, when  the  whole  country  Is  mourn- 
ing the  Irreparable  loss  which  we  have 
80  recently  sustained,  and  which  has 
fallen  with  peculiar  severity  upon  my- 
self. My  beloved  Mother,  durlnjr  her 
long  and  glorious  reign,  has  set  an  ex- 


ample before  the  world  of  what  a  mon- 
arch should  be.  It  is  my  earnest  de- 
sire to  walk  in  her  footsteps. 

What  is  "The  Address"  to  which  the 
House  of  Conimons  gives  its  entire  at- 
tention for  the  lirat  week  or  a  fortnight 
of  a   new  Session?     It  is  the  form   in 
which    Parliament    has    for    centuries 
expressed  its  dutiful  and  loyal  respects 
to  the  Sovereign  for  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.     It  supports  the  constitu- 
tional   fiction   that    the   King's   Speech 
is  the  Speech  of  the  King;  and  affords 
both    Lords  and  Commons  the   means 
of     conveying    to    his    Majesty    their 
thanks    or    dissatisfaction     in    regard 
either  to  the  things  it  promises  to  do 
or  the  expectations  It  falls  to  satisfj'. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening 
of    Parliament,    at    two    o'clock,    the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  is  read  as  we 
know  by  the  King  to  Peers  and  Com- 
mons   In    the    Houst»    of    Lords.      Tlie 
scramble  of  the   Commons  to  the   Up- 
per Chamber  to  hear  the  Speech,  which 
for    years    was   an    unseeml.v    Incident 
of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  came  to 
an    end    in    1902.      So    great    was    the 
crush    on    one   of   the   early    occasions 
when    Queen    Victoria    opened    Parlia- 
ment that  .Toseph  Hume,  as  he  bitterly 
complained  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
neither  saw  her  Majesty  nor  heard  her 
voice,    although    he    was    within    touch 
of  the  Speaker.      **I   was  crushed   into 
a    <*orner."    he    said,    "my    head    being 
knocked   against   a   post,    and   1    might 
have    been    much    Injured    If    a    stout 
Member  had    not    come    to    my    asslst- 
an<*e."      Dickens,   who    was  present    at 
the  ceremony   a    few   years   later,   saitl 
that   the   Speaker   answered    the   sum- 
mons of  Black  Rod  like  a  schoolmaster 
with  a  mob  of  unmannerly  boys  at  his 
licels.     "He   is   propdlcil."   the  novelist 
wrote,   "to  the  Bar  of  the  House   with 
the  frantic  fear  of  being  knocked  down 
and   traniphHl  upon  by   the  rush  of  M. 
P.s."     Since   1902.   by   an  arrangement 
between    the    two    Houses,    the    Stran- 
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gers'  Gallery  of  tlie  Mouse  of  Lords, 
previously  occupied  by  peeresses,  is  set 
apart  for  the  aceommodatioD  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  aud 
access  to  it  is  permitted  before  the 
KiDg  appears  in  the  Chamber  and  de- 
spatches Black  Rod  to  command  the 
attendance  of  the  Commons  at  the  Bar. 
The  ceremony  of  reading  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  Is  always  brief.  ^On 
its  conclusion  both  Houses  immedi- 
ately suspend  their  sittings. 

Then  at  four  o'clock  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons  again   reassemble.     The 
Speech  is  read  in  both  Houses— in  the 
Lords   by  the   Lord   Chancellor,   in  the 
Commons  by  the  Speaker.     But  before 
this  is  done  it  is  the  practice  of  each 
House  to  carry  the  first  reading  of  a 
Bill,    a   practice  enjoined   by    Standing 
Orders  in  the  Lords,  and  In  the  Com- 
mons   observed    pursuant    to    ancient 
custom.     The  incident  escapes  the  at- 
tention of   most  Lords  and  Commons, 
so  quietly  and  quickly  does  it  hai^pen, 
and  probably  its  significance  is  lost  to 
some    of    those    who    may    chance    to 
notice    it.      Yet  it   is  of  high   constitu- 
tional    import,     its    simple    and    brief 
character     notwithstanding.        In     the 
Lords,  the  Leader  of  the  House  moves 
the  flret  reading  of  the  "Select  Vestries 
Rill*;  in  the  Commons,  the  Bill   intro- 
du(MKl  by  the  Leader  of  the  House  is 
"For  the  more  effectual  Treventing  of 
Clandestine  Outlawries."    The  Speaker 
in  the  one  House,  and  the  Tx)rd  Chan- 
cellor in  the  other,   at   once  puts   the 
question  that  the  Bill  be  read  the  first 
time,  and  declares  it  carried.     It  seems 
a    matter    of    form    simply,    but    it    is 
meant    to   assert   the   right   of    Parlia- 
ment to  act  without  reference  to  any 
outside    authority,    to    debate    matters 
other   than    "the   causes   of   summons" 
set     forth     in     the     Speech     from     the 
Throne.     Neither  of  these  Bills— having 
thus     fulfilled     a     high     constitutional 
function— is   ever   lienrd    of   ajrain   dur- 
ing    the     Session.       The     "Ontlawries 


Bill,"  which  does  service  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  been  preserved  in 
the  drawers  of  the  Table  since  the 
opening  of  the  present  Chamber  in 
1852.  For  one  moment,  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  Session,  it  is  produced  by 
the  Clerk,  and  is  seen  no  more  lor  an- 
other twelve  months. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  throngeil 
with  Members.  Probably  all  of  them 
crowded  at  the  heels  of  the  Si^eaker 
on  his  way  to  the  House  of  Ix)rds  two 
hours  earlier  to  hear  "the  King's 
Speech"  delivered  by  the  King.  Yet 
the  Speaker  is  bound  to  assume  that 
I  no  one  went  to  "the  other  place"  but 
himself.  So  he  gravely  anounces  that 
"tills  House  has  been  to  the  House  of 
I'cers  to  hear  the  gracious  Speech  from 
the  Throne";  and  having,  as  he  says, 
**foi'  greater  accuracy"  procured  a  copy 
of  that  Speech,  he  proceeds  to  read  it 
with  solemn  emphasis  and  slowly  to 
the  House. 

It  Is  one  of  the  polite  usages  of  Par- 
liament that   the    Leaders  of    the   Op- 
position In  both  Houses  should  receive 
an  early  copy  of  the  Speech,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering it  before  the  time  comes   for 
criticising  it  in  the  Legislature.     Bach 
of  them  also  reads  It  to  his  principal 
coUeagties   at  the   dinner   at    which    it 
Is  customary  for  him  to  entertain  them 
on  the  eve  of  the  Session.     For  many 
years  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
a   forecast  of  the   Speech  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.     The  journalists  pre- 
tended to  be  prophetically  inspired,  for 
though    they    were   told    by    authority 
the  contents  of  the  Speech,  It  was  well 
understood  that  they  were  to  pretend 
there  had  been  no  direct  divulging  of 
its  secrets  to  them.    But  King  Edward 
VII.     put     an     end     to     that    long-es- 
tablished    journalistic     custom.       His 
Majesty    naturally     Insisted    that    the 
King's  Speech   should  be  regarded   as 
private    and   confidential    until    it    was 
read    by    the    King    from    the    Throne. 
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But  immediately  that  it  is  read  to  botli 
Houses,  it  is  widely  circulated  tlirougli 
the  Press,  so  that  it  appears  in  every 
<»venlDg  paper  in  London  and  the  prov- 
inces, and  is  thus  despoiled  of  all  its 
novelty  long  before  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, reassembling  at  four  o'clock, 
hear  it  again,  for  the  second  time,  in 
their  respective  Chambers. 

Macaulay  states  in  his  History  that 
the  flfrst  speech  of  James  II.  to  Par- 
liament in  1685~notable  for  its  extraor- 
dinary admonition  to  the  Commons, 
that  if  thej'  wished  to  meet  frequently 
they  must  treat  him  generously  in  the 
matter  of  supplies— was  greeted  with 
loud  cheers  by  the  Tory  Members  as- 
sembled at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Ix>rdB.  "Such  acclamations  were  then 
unusual."  says  the  historian.  "It  has 
now  been  during  many  years  the  grave 
and  decorous  usage  of  Parliaments 
to  hear  in  respectful  silence  all  ex- 
pressions, acceptable  or  unacceptable, 
which  are  uttered  from  the  Throne." 
For  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  the 
reading  of  the  King's  Speech  to  the 
House  of  Commons  had  invariably 
been  unbroken  by  any  demonstration 
of  approval  or  of  disapprobation.  But 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  Session  of 
the  Balfour  Parliament,  in  February 
1905,  there  was  a  breach  of  the  tradi- 
tional decorum,  which,  as  a  departure 
in  Parliamentary  manners,  is  significant 
enough  to  be  placed  on  record.  The 
promise  In  the  Speech  of  economy,  "so 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
admitted."  was  received  with  derisive 
laughter  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
while  the  mention  of  the  •'prospect" 
of  a  promised  Redistribution  Bill,  by 
which  Ireland  was  to  lose  twenty-two 
seats,  provoked  loud  and  angrj*  cries 
of  defiance  from  the  Irisli  Members. 
The  reading  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  by  the  Speaker  at  the  oi>ening 
of  the  Liberal  Parliament  in  1906  was 
in  like  manner  greeted  with  Ministerial 
cries  of  approbation. 


In  each  House  a  motion  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  King  for  his  **most 
gracious  Speech"  is  then  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  Government.  The  pro- 
I)oser  and  seconder  of  the  Address  in 
each  House  are  in  uniform  or  full 
dress,  the  only  occasion,  be  it  noted, 
wlieii  a  lord  or  commoner  is  permitted 
to  appear  in  Parliament  otherwise  than 
in  civilian  clothes.  The  uniforms  of 
the  Militia  or  Yeomanry  are  much  af- 
fected, and.  falling  the  commissiou  to 
wear  them.  Court  costume  or  lev^e 
dress  is  the  rule.  Another  order, 
which  prohibits  members  of  either 
House  from  "carrying  a  letlial 
weapon."  is  also  suspended  for  the  oc- 
casion in  favor  of  the  sword  of  the 
soldier  or  courtier.  There  is.  however, 
one  Instance  of  the  Address  havinp 
been  seconded  by  a  Member  who  wore 
no  costume  of  ceremony,  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Fen  wick,  the  labor  representa- 
tive, who  at  the  oi>euing  of  the  first 
Session  of  the  Liberal  Parliament  of 
1893-95  discharged  that  function  in  his 
ordinary  everyday  clothes. 

In  March  1894,  the  same  Liberal  .\d- 
ministration  being  in  office— save  tliat 
Lord  Rosebery  had  succeeded  Oia*!- 
stone  as  Premier — an  amendment  to 
the  Address  moved  by  Mr.  Lai)ou<'liere. 
Member  for  Northampton,  hostile  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  carrie<l 
against  the  (Tovernment  by  the  nar- 
row majority  of  two,  or  l)y  147  votes 
to  145.  It  declared  "that  the  power 
now  enjoyiHl  by  i)ersous  not  elected 
to  Parliament  by  the  possessors  of  the 
Parliamentarj'  franchise  to  prevent 
Bills  being  subinitte<1  to  your  Majesty 
for  your  Royal  approval  shall  cease." 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  "if  it  l)e 
necessary  your  Majesty  will,  with  and 
I)y  the  advice  of  your  responsible  Min- 
isters, use  the  powers  vested  in 
your  Majesty  to  secure  the  passinir 
of  this  much-needed  reform."  The 
method  suggested  by  Mr.  Labouchere 
was    tiie    creation    of   500    Peers    who 
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would  be  vvilliug  to  carry  through  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  Chamber  and  themselves. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  declinetl  to  treat 
the  reverse  as  a  vote  of  censure,  or  to 
add  the  amendment  to  the  Address. 
"The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,'*  said  he,  **is  a  pro- 
ceeding for  which  her  Majestj^'s  (tov- 
emment  make  themselves  responsible 
—responsible  as  the  representative  of 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
from  whom  that  Address  proceeds.  I 
think  that  is  a  clear  constitutional 
principle  w^hich  nobody  will  be  dis- 
posed to  dispute.  The  Government 
could  not  present  to  the  Sovereign  in 
a  formal  manner  a  document  of  which 
they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
entire  and  immediate,  responsibility." 
He  concluded  by  inviting  the  House  to 
negative  the  amended  Address,  and  to 
adopt  a  new  Address,  simply  assuring 
her  Majesty  "that  the  measures  recom- 
mended to  our  consideration  shall  re- 
ceive our  most  careful  attention." 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  .Tohn 
Morley. 

The  fact  that  ueltherof  the  Ministers 
wore  Court  dress  or  uniform  provoked 
a  characteristic  joke  on  the  part  of  Colo- 
nel Saunderson,  Member  for  North  Ar- 
magh. Rising  to  a  point  of  order,  he 
asked  the  Speaker  whether  it  was  not 
contrary  to  the  IninuMiiorlnl  practice  of 
the  House  for  the  mover  of  the  Address 
to  appear  without  the  uniform  befit- 
ting his  rank?  If,  he  continued,  the 
Speaker  should  answer  that  (juestlon  in 
the  affirmative,  he  would  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  for  twenty 
minutes,  so  as  to  give  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exche^iner  an  opportunity*  of 
arraying  himself  in  ganneuts  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  The  Speaker  took  no 
notice  of  the  question,  for.  of  course, 
it  was  not  seriously  intended.  What 
Colonel     Saunderson     wanted     was     a 


laugh,  and  that  he  got  in  the  fullest 
measure.  The  incident,  unprecedented 
In  Parliamentary  histoi-y,  ended  with 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  new 
Address. 

It  is  a  compliment  to  be  invited  to 
move  or  second  the  motion  for  the  Ad- 
dress. Young  Ministerialists  of  promise 
are  generally  selected  for  the  distinc- 
tion. As  a  rule,  one  represents  an 
urban  and  the  other  a  rural  constitu- 
ency; one  is  associated  with  agilcul- 
ture,  and  the  other  with  trade.  The 
occasion,  however,  affords  little  scope 
for  tine  oratorical  efforts,  independ- 
ence of  thought,  or  originality  of  ex- 
pression. The  speeches  are  usually 
echoes  of  the  document  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Speaker  has 
just  read,  consisting  of  commendations 
of  its  pacific  references  to  foreign  af- 
fairs and  its  promises  of  needful  de- 
mestic  legislation.  But  the  debate 
which  follows  Is  always  of  serious  im- 
port, and  Is  usually  a  good  test  of  the 
debating  quality  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Opi)06itlon  give  battle  to 
the  Ministerialists.  The  wrangle  of 
party  controversy  at  once  begins.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  Is  attacked 
along  the  whole  line  In  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Address. 

The  Address,  as  we  have  seen,  usetl 
to  be  an  elaborate  document  It  took 
up  the  Speech,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, expressing  approval  of  Its  every 
declaration,  and  thanking  the  Sov- 
ereign In  each  Instance  for  the  great 
condescension  and  wisdom  of  ills 
words.  But  In  recent  years  It  has  as- 
sumed a  more  simple  and  rational 
form.  From  the  Commons  It  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  an  humble  Address  be  prosonte<l 
to   His  Majesty,  as   followeth:— 

Most  (iracious  Sovereign:  We,  Your 
Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  Commons  of  the  United  Kinc- 
dom  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  In 
Parliament    assembled.    l)eg    leave    to 
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tbauk  Your  Majesty  for  the  most  gra- 
cious speech  which  Your  Majesty  has 
addresseii  to  both  Houses  of  Parlla- 
uieut. 

The  Addresses  from  the  Lords  aud 
Coiumons,  in  reply  to  the  Speech,  were 
at  one  time  presented  to  the  Sovereign 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  nominally  by 
**the  whole  House"  in  each  case,  but 
really  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
Lords  and  by  the  Speaker  for  the  Com- 
mons, each  being  attended  by  the  pro- 
poser and  seconder  and  a  few  of  the 
Ministers  in  either  House.  All  the 
members  of  each  House,  however, 
were  supposed  to  have  the  privilege 
of  "free  access"  to  the  Throne  on  these 
occasions;  and,  moreover,  they  might, 
if  they  so  pleased,  enter  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign  in  ordinary  attire,  in- 
stead of  in  the  regulation  gold-braided 
coat  and  knee-breeches.  The  ceremony 
of  presenting  the  Address  by  the  whole 
House  is  now  obsolete.  The  course 
which  has  been  followed  in  recent 
years  Is  that  the  Addresses  are  pre- 
sented by  two  Ministers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Household.  These 
Ministers  also  bring  back  to  both 
Houses  the  King's  acknowledgment  of 
the  Addresses. 

A  message  from  the  Crown,  or,  as 
it  is  styled  officially,  "a  message  un- 
der the  Royal  sign-manual,"  is  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  with  some  cere- 
mony. In  the  Lords,  the  I^rd  Stew- 
ard of  the  Household,  wearing  his 
official  uniform,  holding  a  white  wand 
In  one  hand  and  a  roll  of  parchment 
In  the  other,  rises  In  his  place  at  an 
opportune  moment  and  announces  that 
he  has  a  message  from  the  King.  He 
then  hands  his  roll  of  parchment  to  the 
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IjOTd  Chancellor,  who  reads  it  to  the 
House.  In  the  Commons  the  incident 
is  perhaps  a  little  more  picturesque. 
It  comes  off  in  the  usually  idle  quarter 
of  an  hour  that  intervenes  between 
prayers  and  the  asking  of  questions 
at  the  opening  of  each  sitting.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  appears 
at  the  Bar  unannounced.  Unlike  the 
incursions  of  **Black  Rod,"  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  is  always  her- 
alded by  the  loud  cry  of  the  door- 
keeper, and  enters  the  Chamber  amid 
wild  alarms,  the  Royal  Messenger  who 
brings  the  King's  acknowledgment  of 
the  Address  has  free  entry  to  the 
House.  He  comes  in  without  fuss  or 
noise,  and  his  duty  discharged,  is  al- 
lowed to  depart  silently  and  in  peace. 
Standing,  at  the  Bar,  in  his  dark  uni- 
form relieved  by  a  lllwral  display  of 
gold  braid  and  gilt  buttons,  and  carrying 
his  long  white  wand,  he  announces  to 
the  House— the  Speaker  standing  and 
the  Members  uncovering  while  the 
Message  from  the  King  is  being  de- 
livered—that he  brings  his  Majesty's 
most  grateful  thanks  for  the  Address 
from  his  faithful  Commons.  Then  ad- 
vancing to  the  Table,  he  hands  the 
document  to  the  Clerk  and  It  Is  passed 
on  to  the  Speaker,  by  whom  It  Is  read 
to  the  House.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Royal  Household  retires  stepping  back- 
wards, bowing  to  the  Chair,  until  the 
Bar  is  reached,  when,  turning  round, 
he  disappears  through  the  swing-doors. 
But  this  happens  a  week  or  more  after 
the  Address  has  been  adopted  and  the 
work  of  Parliament  has  begun  In  real 
earnest. 

Michael  MarDonnfjh. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

It  was  partly  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
fasciuatiug  hobl)y  as  a  student  of  the 
darker  side  of  human  nature  that 
DougUis  ('a])i*  came  to  Milan  this  Sep- 
tember; partly  also  as  one  upon  whom, 
in  his  calling  of  novelist,  Italy  always 
acted  as  a  potent  stimulus  of  imaglna- 
tiun.  IJke  others,  he  had  read  about 
the  extraordinary  recent  occuri*ences  in 
that  city,  and  he  i)roposed  to  investi- 
gate. 

In  nine  months  ti^e  persons,  includ- 
ing a  lady,  had  suddenly  been  blown 
to  pieces  In  the  city  of  Milan  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  an  external 
agency.  One  gentleman  had  exploded, 
as  it  were,  in  the  act  of  purchasing  a 
newspaper  at  a  kiosk;  another,  on  the 
staircase  of  his  hotel;  a  third,  in  his 
own  bedroom,  when  he  had  but  just 
I>ut  on  his  riglit  boot;  a  fourth,  the 
very  instant  after  he  had  touched  the 
bell  for  his  morning  roll  and  coffee; 
and  the  lady,  while  she  stood  at  the 
window  of  her  elegant  apartment  in  the 
Corso  Venezia.  addressed  for  a  recep- 
tion. The  lady  was  a  notorious  beauty, 
aljout  whose  character  rumor  had 
much  to  say.  At  tifty-nine  minutes 
past  seven  on  a  summer  evening  she 
waved  her  hand  to  a  friend  at  an  op- 
posite window;  and  ere  fifty -nine  min- 
utes and  one  second  past  seven  she  was 
shattereil  into  nothingness  l)efore  the 
horritied  eyes  of  her  friend. 

Could  any  writer  of  sensational  fiction 
be  presented  with  a  more  interesting 
mystery  than  these  five  kindred  trage- 
dies suggested? 

On  his  journey  south  Douglas  came 
almost  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  murders— for  such  he  judged  them 
to  be— were  caused  by  a  diabolical  pill. 
lie  was  not  chemist  enough  to  guess  at 
the  component  parts  of  such  a  pill;  but 
the  more  he  thought  of  it  the  moie  he 


was  convinced  that  molecular  energy 
compressed  and  let  loose  by  dissolution 
in  the  hunuin  stomach  explained  the 
mischief. 

No  sooner  was  he  in  Milan  than  he 
called  on  the  Cavaliere  di  Barese.  He 
had  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  this 
gentleman,  who  was  unofficially  con- 
nected with  the  Italian  secret  police 
sj'stem.  Few  outsiders  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  the 
Mafia  and  Camorra,  and  he  was  known 
to  have  these  cases  of  spontaneous 
combustion  in  hand.  A  frivolous  news- 
paper had  termed  them  this. 

The  cavaliere  greeted  Douglas  as  a 
friend  of  a  friend,  and  also  (much  more 
eagerly)  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cam- 
paign he  had  undertaken. 

"No,  no,  no,"  he  said  emphatically, 
however,  when  Douglas  put  forward 
his  plea  on  behalf  of  the  pill.  "That 
suggestion  has  been  weighed  and  found 
untenable.  But  etco!  Mr.  Cape,  you 
arrive  to  me  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
as  you  say  it.  You  are  sui*e  that  you 
have  a  heart  for  such  a  business?  You 
will  place  yourself  truly  at  my  dis- 
posal?" 

Though  disappointed  about  the  pill, 
Douglas  was  charmed  othcfrwise  by 
the  <*avaliere's  reception  of  him. 

"Truly  and  entirely,  in  this  matter." 
he  answered. 

"Good!  Well,  then,  I  shall  tell  you  a 
little  thing  that  I  learned  last  night. 
Of  those  five  miserables,  two  were  at 
one  time  associated  with  a  certain 
small  street  in  this  city.  Andrea  <Jui- 
sano,  the  talented  sculptor,  who  was, 
you  will  remember,  annihilated  at  his 
toilet,  and  La  Bella  Banti,  poor  light- 
hearted  creature!  both  lived  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  the  Via  Corta.  near 
the  Piazza  dArmi.  It  is  not  much  to 
know,  you  think?  Well,  perhaps  that  is 
so  If   it   was   to  do   with   only  one  of 
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them;  but  when  last  night  at  the  opera 
I  am  told  by  a  friend  that  he  had 
known  the  unfortunate  Bant  I  seven 
years  ago  as  the  golden-haired  daughter 
of  an  ol)scure  milUner  in  this  same  Via 
Corta,  fcro/  1  felt  the  blood  make  a 
caper  in  my  veins.  My  advice  to  you 
is.  seek  a  lodging  in  the  Via  Corta,  as 
a  young  artist  or  what  you  will,  and 
use  your  eyes  and  ears  with  discretion. 
l>o  you  see?" 

Of  course  Douglas  saw.  He  grasped 
the  cavallere's  firm  brown  hand  and 
thanked  him. 

••And,  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Cape," 
said  the  cavaliere  when  they  had 
smoked  excellent  cigars  together  and 
talked  about  side-issues,  "you  must  cut 
yourself  away  altogether  from  that 
which  I  •  presume  even  such  philoso- 
phers as  you  and  I  may  term  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  Deny  even  me  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  until— until 
you  have  made  your  discovery.  There. 
Mr.  Cape!  Many  of  my  own  compatri- 
ots would  lie  so  angry  with  me  if  they 
knew  how  I  was  contiding  in  you,  a 
stranger!  But  you  come  from  the  land 
of  the  great  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes, 
whose  brilliant  fairy-tales  are  all  famil- 
iar to  me.  That  is  enough.  You  have  a 
brave  face.  Mr.  Cape!  I  shall  wish  you 
<tod*8  luck,  and  for  myself  the  felicity 
of  soon  seeing  you  again." 

Douglas  obtaineil  rooms  in  the  Via 
Corta  flrat  with  a  deaf  old  signora 
named  Colla,  who,  he  learnt  at  the 
Tliree  Stars  Tavern  in  the  street,  had 
a  passion  for  artists.  But  four  days 
with  this  signora  were  sutflclent  and 
to  spare.  She  was  so  deaf  that  she 
was  useless  to  him.  Her  late  husband 
had  b«»en  a  scene-painter  at  the  Scala 
Theatre,  and  it  was  of  this  dear  de- 
parted saint,  and  him  only,  that  the 
afflicted  old  lady  loved  to  prattle  in 
'whispers  that  were  themselves  alone 
hard  to  catch.  She  was,  besides,  a 
negligent  old  woman  in  household  nnit- 


ters,   with  an  anchorite's   tolerance  of 
dust  and  dirt. 

Fronj  the  Signora  Colla,  Douglas 
transferred  himself  to  the  house  of 
Cirilo  Bassano,  a  cobbler.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  col)bler  through 
the  cobbler's  daughter  Maria,  a  young 
lady  with  Venetian  blue  eyes  and  a 
plait  of  coal-black  hair  to  her  head, 
thick  and  strong  enough  to  draw  a 
wagon. 

On  his  second  evening  in  the  Via  Corta 
he  entered  the  cobbler's  shop,  discon- 
tented both  with  an  abrupt  burst  in  his 
left  boot  and  the  futility  of  the  Sig- 
nora  Colla:  and  Maria  Bassano  stood 
before  him  in  a  galaxy  of  cheap  gold 
gauds  over  her  blue  silk  and  lace- 
smiling  a  welcome,  moreover,  of  the 
kind  the  young  ladies  of  Italy  are  ever 
ready  to  offer  to  handsome  masculine 
youth  even  at  the  first  time  of  seeing. 

"At  your  service,  signore!"  she  said 
blithely:  and  in  ten  minutes  Douglas 
heard  that  not  only  would  her  father 
mend  his  boot,  but  that  there  was  a 
delightful  apartment  upstairs  which  he 
sometimes  let  to  strangers.  "He  is 
very  particular,  my  father,  you  must 
understand,"  Maria  explained,  however, 
with  an  alluring  dimple  in  her  olive 
cheek.  "I  am  his  only  child,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tell  you,  siyiutre,  and,  as  your 
wisdom  may  perceive,  of  a  marriage- 
able age.    Therefore " 

Her  toss  of  the  shoulders  and  little 
gesture  with  her  pretty  hand,  also  her 
coquettish  laugh,  which  well  became 
her,  carried  IH>uglaB  by  storm.  He 
forgot  the  hapless  exploded  five.  Ma- 
ria appealed  to  him  as  human  material; 
a  heart  and  face,  and  perhaps  even 
mind,  to  study  for  his  desk's  puri'oses 
—appealed  irresistibly. 

"Do  request  your  father,"  he  begged 
her,  "to  come  and  talk  It  over.  I  can- 
not pay  very  much"— this  was  artful- 
"but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  my 
present  lodgings." 

She  asked  him  his  nationality. 
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"English,  truly?'*  she  exclaimed. 
**Oh,  then,  perhaps,  if  you  will  wait  a 
little  moment.  One  is  not  disposed  to 
be  doubtful  about  an  Englishman.  In 
England  everj'  one  is  very  honest  and 
very  rich;  is  it  not  so?  My  Marco,  to 
whom  I  am  affianced,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  object  to  an  Englishman. 
And  without  question,  the  ft  ignore  has  a 
spouse  of  his  own  in  his  own  country?" 
All  this  with  enchanting  dimples  com- 
ing and  going  on  both  cheeks,  and  elec- 
tric? flashes  in  Maria's  blue  eyes. 

Douglas  parried  the  little  lmi)erti- 
nence  about  a  spouse.  He  said,  with 
some  solemnity,  that  he  was  in  Milan 
for  art's  sake;  also,  with  less  solenniity, 
he  congratulated  the  happy  Marco  on 
so  desirable  a  sweetheart.  And,  sol- 
emn again,  he  informed  the  girl  tliat 
he  would  regularly  dine  and  sup  out. 
so  that  there  might  be  scant  trouble 
with  him  on  the  premises.  A  room 
having  a  gooil  light  and  a  rcasonal)le 
amount  of  service  were  all  his  reiiulre- 
ments.  He  mentioned  the  weekly  fif- 
teen lire  that  he  was  to  i)ay  the  Sig- 
nora  C^olla. 

That  won  the  girl. 

"Fifteen  lire?  What  extortion!"  she 
cried;  and  straightway  she  ran  and 
called  to  her  father. 

It  was  soon  settled. 

Cirllo  Bassano  was  a  nieek-and-mild 
cobbler  with  spectacles,  and  pink  rliiis 
to  his  eyes  under  his  spectacles,  A 
man  of  premature  wrinkles  and  ner- 
vous lips,  with  very  few  words  in<leed. 
and  much  In  the  hands  of  his  dan;jrlitcr. 
Her  arguments  In  Douglas's  interest, 
set  forth  with  rtatterlng  favor,  scanely 
seemed  nee<led:  and  so  that  evening 
Slgnora  Col  la  was  Indulged  with  an 
eternal  farewell  and  a  whole  week's 
rent,  and  Douglas  took  ])ossesslon  of 
his  new  <iuarters.  Maria  herself  drew 
his  attention  to  the  i)eep  of  the  Castello 
in  the  Piazza  d'ArmI  to  be  enjoyed 
from  his  window;  also,  to  the  various 
highly  emblazoned  saints  on  the   walls 


of  his  room.  The  coverlet  to  his  beef 
was  her  own  workmanship,  about  the- 
time  of  her  first  communion.  An<l— 
she  hoi>ed  he  thought  her  much  hand- 
somer now  than  as  she  appeared  in 
a  certain  full-length  portrait  on  the- 
toilet-table,  taken  eighteen  months  pre- 
viously. 

Thus  prattling  about  herself  and  the 
furniture,  she  already  seemed  to  Doug- 
las quite  precious  human  materia  L 
Her  Ingenuous— if  ingenuous— gossip  di- 
verted him  so  much  that  he  was  late  in 
seeking  Ills  supper.  Yet  when  he  went 
he  carried  with  him  a  certain  astouisli- 
ment  that  cast  his  mind's  energies  back 
into  the  channel  to  which  he  had  so 
lately  consecrated  them. 
He  had  referred  almost  casually  to 
the  affair  Banti  of  seven  weeks  ago 
and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  It; 
and  all  at  once  she  had  clutchetl  his 
arm  and  Implored  him,  by  his  love  of 
liod,  not  to  name  thofle  hororrs.  Witii 
the  brightness  of  her  blue  eyes  all 
clouded  as  if  by  a  storm-ndst  of  fear, 
she  had  further  conjured  him  never, 
never,  never  to  say  another  word  ou 
that  terrible  subject  either  to  her  or  her 
father. 

"There  are  reasons,  airo  siyuare,"  she 
had  whispered,  with  the  scare  still  all 
ovtT  her.  "Promise,  always,  to  be 
silent  about  such  calamities,  whatever 
hai>i>ens." 

"Why,  yes,  naturally,  I  promise,"  he 
liad  respondeil,  after  hesitation. 

And  now,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Trattoria  Bellini  in  the  Via  Broletto.  lie 
smiled  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  prom- 
ise. Yet  even  while  he  smiled  he  mar- 
velled why  this  blue-eyed  little  Milan- 
ese i)Utterfly  had  been  so  profoundly 
move<l.  Reasons,  forsooth  I  As  If  such 
reasons  were  to  be  nothing  to  him! 
Was  her  emotion  due  merely  to  the  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  the  Italian  temper- 
ament and  its  unwillingness  to  con-  ' 
template  the  sad  or  horrible  in  lifeV 
Or  ha<l   the  Bassano  fandly  perchance 
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^oiue  blood-relationship  with  one  of  the 
victims? 

He  ate  macaroni  and  Milanese  cut- 
lets and  drank  good  Chianti  wine,  and 
was  of  course  no  wiser  on  tliis  head 
when  comfortably  repleted.  But  he 
determined  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  seek 
a  third  lo<l^iug  in  the  Via  Corta. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Four  other  days  passed,  and  Dtmglas 
was  distressed  to  realize  that  he  stiil 
knew  no  more  about  the  secret  history 
of  the  exploded  five  than  the  average 
man  in  Milan's  streets.  Other  investi- 
gators were  at  work  with  more  suc- 
cess. On  lii.s  third  evening  in  the 
house  of  Bassano  the  cobbler  he  read 
an  engrossing  colunm  on  the  subject 
in  the  Oazzetta  of  the  day.  Andrea 
Ouisano*s  executors  had  found  :imong 
his  papers  an  unsigiie<l  letter  convey- 
ing a  distinct  warning  that  something 
would  happen  to  him  if  he  peraiste<l 
in  refusing  a  certain  demand  for 
money.  It  was  dated  three  days  be- 
fore his  deaili.  and  he  was  given  one 
day  to  decide  his  fate.  The  (Jazzetta 
now  l>oIdly  charged  the  Mafia  with  his 
njurder.  There  were  circumstances, 
akw.  connected  with  the  second  of  the 
tragedies  which  seemed  to  point  to  sim- 
ilar influences;  and  the  (lazzvtUi  urge<1 
the  autliorities  to  do  their  utmost  with 
this  one  very  significant  and  umiues- 
tionable  piece  of  evidence.  The  arti- 
cle was  entitled  "Barbarism  in  Excel- 
Mis."  and  was  throughout  a  plain  chal- 
lenge to  the  Miifia  to  deny  responsibil- 
ity for  the  atrocities,  if  it  dared. 

Hitherto  Douglas  had.  greatly  against 
inclination,  kept  his  promise  to  Maria 
Hassano  about  tlicse  horrors.  He  had 
found  her  very  Interesting  in  other  re- 
spects. She  had  introduced  him  to  lier 
lover,  Marco  Merano.  a  somewhat  sim- 
ple-fa<*etl  greengrocer  of  the  Via  S. 
Giuseppe,  and  also  to  a  certain  sleek 
but  not  simple-factMl  Count  Enzio  Ma- 
succio;  and  his  imagination  had  easily 


seen  substance  for  real  drama  in  the 
giddy  girl's  partitioned  friendship  be- 
tween two  such  men.  On  but  very 
feeble  enc*ouragement  he  believed  she 
would  have  admitted  him  as  a  third 
sharer  in  the  affections  of  her  too-large 
heart. 

So  far  from  bidding  for  this  privilege, 
however,  he  had  venture<l  to  point  out 
to  her  some  of  the  dangers  she  was,  in 
his  opinion,  confronting  so  gaily  with 
the  Count.  She  had  told  him  that  he 
loved  her,  and  that  it  was  an  amuse- 
ment to  her. 

**8i{tnorifW  mio,'"  she  had  said,  "one  is 
not  young  for  ever,  and  why  should 
the  rich  have  the  pick  of  the  pleasures? 
All  in  good  time  I  shall  settle  myself 
down  with  Marco;  but  before  then  I 
am  free  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  In  my 
own   way." 

"You  like  to  play  with  fire— Is  it  not 
so?"  he  had  asked,  shaking  his  head, 
yet  smiling  as  he  thought  of  the  mirac- 
ulous luck  by  which  Southern  ladies  do 
escape  the  shipwreck  they  seem  to 
court. 

•Why  not?*'  she  had  i*espouded,  witii 
ready  laughter.  "One  need  only  warm 
one's  bands  at  the  flame,  not  scorcli 
them." 

"And  your  Marco— if  he  were  to 
know?" 

"Ah,  but  what  prudence,  raiti  si{fiior!'* 
she  had  exclaimed,  with  a  repiH>ving 
click  of  tongue  to  tet»th,  as  if  he  were 
quite  a  baby  in  the  ways  of  a  world 
like  hers.  "II  Signor  Conte  has  many 
pairs  of  boots  in  his  wardrobe.  Where 
there  are  so  many,  repairs  are  always 
necessary.  My  Marco  does  not  know 
the  gentleman,  but  my  fatlier  is  cele- 
brated for  his  work.  There  is  no  moiv 
clever  repairer  of  boots  in  this  «iuarter 
of  the  city.  You  understand.  HignorinnT 
Masuccio  is  but  a  custonier  like  otliers. 
He  pays  me  for  my  smiles,  Hign^tv. 
even  as  he  pays  my  father  for  his 
stitches.    What  would  you  have?" 

Douglas  had  seen  the  Count  twice  in 
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these  four  days,  the  second  thue  with 
a  parcel  in  his  hand.  And  he  had 
liked  his  looks  less  the  second  time  than 
the  first.  He  had  also  summed  up  the 
simple  Marco  as  a  youth  of  spirit  when 
roused,  though  his  nose  was  a  coarse, 
thick,  snub  thing,  and  his  eyes  were 
downright  Italian,  with  Immense  eye.- 
brows  to  them  which  suggested  much 
latent  power  of  action. 

But  this  was  all  mere  castle-building 
of  a  sort,  and  outside  his  own  especial 
province.  Now,  with  the  Oazzetta  be- 
fore him,  he  rang  his  bell  in  the  Via 
Corta,  and  in  spite  of  his  promise 
meant  to  show  the  news  to  Maria.  He 
rang  again  after  a  time.  Perhaps  a 
customer  was  keeping  the  girl. 

And  then,  with  a  deferential  murmur, 
the  cobbler  himself  appeared  from  his 
workshop  in  the  attic,  with  his  leather 
apron  on. 

*'0h,  never  mind,"  said  Douglas;  "It 
is  not  80  important.  1  will  not  disturb 
you,  Signor  Bassano." 

"My  daughter  has  gone  to  the  church. 
sifftwre,''  said  the  cobbler,  pink-eyed  as 
usual,  and  with  a  trembling  lower  lip. 
Douglas  always  felt  sorry  for  the  man, 
and  his  air  as  of  one  silently  begging 
for  mercy  after  Judicial  or  other  con- 
demnation. He  viewed  him  some- 
what as  a  genius  in  his  own  humble 
way,  whose  nerves  were  ridiculously 
sacrificed  to  the  task  of  maintaining  his 
fame  as  an  unrivalled  mender  of  boots 
—a  cobbler  with  ideals.  Well,  that  was 
something,  even  though  his  constitution 
might  be  too  weak  for  an  easy  pur- 
suit of  such  excellence  in  the  control 
of  leather. 

But  in  the  act  of  dismissing  the  cob- 
bler to  his  last  he  changed  his  mind. 

*'By  the  way,  have  you  seen  this,  Sig- 
nor Bassano?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  tht* 
"Barbarism  in  Excelsis"  column  of  the 
paper. 

"Your  goodness  wishes  me  to  read 
It?"  questioned  the  cobbler,  fiimblln;^: 
at  his  spectacles. 


"Well,  you  might  like  to  glance  at  it," 
said  Douglas;  and,  rising,  he  went  to 
his  window  and  its  fingers-breadth 
view  of  the  Castello  in  the  distance. 

He  lit  a  cigarette.  A  street-seller  be- 
low sang  "Beautiful  sardines,  fresh 
from  the  sea!"  and  proclaimed  his  beau- 
tiful sardines  three  times  thus  ere 
Douglas  turned  to  look  at  his  landlord. 
Instantly  he  saw  that  something  was 
troubling  the  man.  The  cobbler*s  hands 
were  shaking  violently,  and  the  paper 
between  them,  as  if  he  and  it  had  be- 
come palsied.  His  face  was  bent  over 
the  sheet,  and  his  lower  jaw  had  fallen 
so  that  Douglas  could  see  the  very  posi- 
tive ruin  of  his  teeth  far  back.  Then, 
before  Douglas  could  utter  a  word,  the 
paper  slipped  to  the  floor,  and  the  cob- 
bler pressed  his  palms  to  his  head. 

"Mother  of  God!"  he  wailed,  "protect 
me  and  my  poor  little  house!  Oh,  my 
daughter!     What   misery!     What  mis' 

He    stopped    abruptly,    stared    at 

Douglas  with  his  pink-rimmed  eyes,  and 
almost  regained  his  composure.  "It  Is 
nothing,  signorino,*'  he  whispered.  "The 
siffnw'ino  will  graciously  excuse  meV" 
And,  with  a  very  humble  bow,  he  sidled 
away  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

Douglas  heard  his  irregular  footfalls 
on  the  staircase,  then  a  shuttiing  and 
u  thud.  And  then,  hearing  other 
sounds  below,  and  supposing  Maria 
had  returned  from  her  devotions,  hf» 
opened  the  door  and  all  but  collided 
with  a  gray-bearded  dwarf  of  a  man  no 
higher  than  his  armpits,  with  largt\ 
close-laid  ears  that  deepened  the  gro- 
tesque impression  he  made.  "Oh  I" 
Douglas  exclaimed. 

But  with  a  curt  gesture  the  little  uiaii 
passed  him. 

"I  am  of  the  family,"  he  said  grutfly, 
and  went  on  up  to  the  cobbler's  den. 

Feeling  excited,  he  scarcely  knew 
why,  Douglas  now  took  his  hat  and  the 
paper  and  descended  the  stairs,  this 
time  to  find  Maria  herself,  prayer-book 
ill  hand,  on  the  threshold  of  the  house. 
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"I  Jim  going  for  a  little  walk."  he  told 
her.  "Your  father  has  a  visitor.  Per- 
haps it  were  not  uncivil  to  call  him  half 
a  visitor,  he  is  so  small,  lie  came  In 
without  knocking." 

The  girl  hastily  crossed  herself. 

"A  deformed  old  man,  sigoritwf*' 
she  asked  In  a  low  voice,  with  fear  In 
lier  eyes. 

Precisely.    But  what  Is  the  matter?" 

Maria  Bassano  was  briefly  convulsed 
like  her  father.  While  she  shook,  her 
bosom  swelled  and  swelled;  and  then, 
with  a  sob  of  breath,  she  rushed  Into 
the  house. 

Douglas  would  have  followed  her,  but 
she  waved  him  back. 

•*Go,  caro  signover  she  whispei-eil, 
with  the  fear  stllj  spoiling  her  beauty. 
•*Go  away!"  She  snatched  at  her  ro- 
sary, and  he  left  her  clinging  to  tlie 
beads  and  rapidly  parting  them,  with 
lips  that  seemed  to  be  struggling 
dumbly   In  an  effort  to  pray. 

But  yet  another  slight  sensation  was 
In  store  for  Douglas  this  day. 

Ravelling  at  the  meaning  of  theso 
extraordinary  agitations  In  Bassano  and 
Ills  daughter,  he  marched  down  the 
street  towards  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  was  met  by  Marco  Merano  In  his 
workaday  blue  blouse.  He  did  not 
recognize  him  until  the  man  lifted  his 
cap,  stopped,  and  spoke. 

"You  have  your  thoughts,  signore,  2Lny 
one  can  see,"  he  said  jocosely. 

•*Oh.  it's  you!"  said  Douglas.  "Yes, 
I  have  my  thoughts,  as  you  gay." 

He  would  have  gone  on;  but  the  oth- 
er's question,  '*Is  my  little  girl  In  the 
bouse,   signoref  checked  him. 

"Yes."  he  said.  "But— perhaps  you 
will  not  be  welcome  to  her  at  this  mo- 
nient.  It  Is  a  guess  of  mine.  There 
Is  a  visitor,  a  small,  stunted  man  with 
ears  like  an  elephant's,  w^ho  has  upset 
her.  He  Is  with  her  father;  but 
she " 

He  got  thus  far  before  he  n»;iliz«M  the 
intensity  of  the  change   in  the  young 


greengrocer's  countenance.  Marco  was 
gritting  his  white  teeth  like  a  dog,  and 
there  was  a  passionate  beetling  of 
those   marked   eyebrows   of  his. 

"What  is  it  now?"  Douglas  asked. 
•  "A  man  so  high,  with  a  white  beard?" 
retorted  Marco. 

"A  man  Just  so  high,  with  a  white  or 
gray  beard." 

•Then."  said  Marco,  "may  the  Evil 
One  .seize  him!"  He  whisked  to  the 
rightabout.  "I  go  your  way  now,  sig- 
nore/'  he  added.  "She  will  not  speak 
to  me  for  days,  I  think.  She  will  weei> 
and  go  to  church  more  than  ever,  and 
I  shall  be  to  her  as  If  1  were  not  a  live 
man.  It  has  been  so  before.  This 
Bolla— he  has  a  power  over  her  fatlier 
which  It  torments  her  to  see.  The  last 
time  was  when  the  poor  Bantl  mi*t 
with  her  end.  She  was  then  so  111,  ftiff- 
iiore,  that But  why  talk  of  It,  es- 
pecially when  she  w^ould  not  forgive  nu» 
If  she  could  hear  me?  Do  not  tell  her 
that  you  have  seen  me,  siguore.  She 
has  her  moods,  like  other  girls.  It  is 
nothing  worse  than  that." 

But  Douglass  mind  was  now  keenly 
on  the  alert. 

"La  Bella  Banti,  you  say?"  he  asked. 
"She  was  of  tliis  street,  was  she  not?" 

The  young  greiMi grocer  [winteil  over 
his  shoulder. 

'•Yes,"  he  said.  "That  is  where  sho 
lived  with  her  mother  as  a  young  girl. 
She  always  retained  an  affection  for 
the  neighborhood.  When  she  wore  dia- 
monds like  a  princess  and  drove  In  hrr 
own  carriage.  It  was  still  to  Bassano 
that  her  boots  and  little  shoes  came  to 
be  repaired.  From  sympathy  with  tin* 
friends  of  her  youth,  signore.'" 

"Yes?"  said  Douglas,  disguising  Ids 
avidity.  "And  that  other,  Andrea  i\\\\- 
sano?      He  also  lived  here?" 

"That  Is  true,  signore;  and"— Mano 
laughed  rather  bitterly,  as  if  lie  resented 
the  Inclination  at  such  a  time  "it  was 
the  same  with  him,  f<igiioit,  as  touching 
liis  I)oots.     Bassano  worked  for  iiim  as 
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for  the  poor  Baiiti.  (■ortnt  santo!  that  m 
what  dis(iulet8  uu».  After  the  (iiiisaiio 
tragedj'  I  Jested  with  Maria  in  sayluj; 
that  it  was  a  fatality  for  her  father  to 
meiul  a  man's  boots,  and  slie  was  furi- 
ous with  me.  It  will  be  the  saiiie 
again  unless  I  hold  my  tongue.  Name 
of  a  she-dog!  And  that  ugly  little  Bo  I  la 
here  as  before  I  But  I  turn  off  by  this 
street.  To  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again,  sigiwrinor 

"One  moment,*'  said  Douglas;  •'This 
Bolla,  you  call  hiniV  Do  you  tell  me  he 
is,  as  it  were,  a  eoineidenee  with  these 
juishaps?" 

"I  do  not  know.  »iyn(/t'i%"  replied  the 
young  greengrocer,  with  the  appearance 
of  suspicion  now  in   his  eyes.      **It  is 
not  to  be  talked  about.    A   rhYfUrer 
lie  strode  across  the  road. 
Douglas  turned  to  the  window  of  a 
little  wineshop  and  understood  why  his 
lieart  lK»at  so  fast.      He  read  the  card- 
board  slips  In    the  window  about    the 
jiood   red    wine  at  twenty,   thirty,   and 
forty  centeslmi  the  litre,  and  told  him- 
self that  at  last  he  had  a  clue  to  the 
mystery    of    the    exploded     five.      He 
could  see  not  at  all   whither  the  clue 
positively  pointed.    He  knew  only  that 
a  voice  had  cried  joyfully  within   liim. 
and  that  his  whole  brain  approved  tlu' 
<*ause   for  such  exultation.    For  many 
minutes  he  gazed  absorbedly  at    tlH'sr 
intimations     about     cheap     i*cd     wine. 
The  wine-vendor  himself  showcl  a  bcul 
behind    them    without    disturbing   him. 
Kven    when   the   man  hung  ui»   a   new 
<?ard,  announcing  excellent  white  wine 
of  Asti  at  fifty  centeslmi  the  litre,  si(b» 
by  side  with  the  others.  Douglas  paid 
heed  neither  to  it  nor  the  cunning  nwv- 
chant's  face. 

He  was  groping  all  the  time,  like  a 
nian  in  the  dark  who  knows  for  a  trutii 
that  there  is  something  to  be  founJ. 
What  should  he  do?  And  then  he  <lf- 
cided  that  he  would  take  the  most  ol)- 
vlous  of  courses.  He  would  wait  and 
follow  this  deformed   imp  of   a    Bolla. 


From  the  wine-shop  window  he  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  cobbler's  door  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  He  watched 
zealously  for  five  more  minutes,  with 
his  back  to  the  advertisements  of  the 
good  and  excellent  wine;  zealously,  yet 
with  dissinmlation,  smoking  and  read- 
ing to  some  extent  at  the  same  time. 
Then,  whom  should  he  see  come  round 
the  corner  from  the  Piazza  d'Armi  but 
the  well-gix)omed  Count  Enzio!  He  Just 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  gentleman's 
slender  form,  pinched  at  the  waist,  and 
of  the  red  flower  in  his  button-hole. 
The  next  moment  the  man  had  entereil 
the  house  without  knocking.  To  be 
sure,  the  door  was  generall.v  thus  oi»en 
to  the  turn  of  a  handle;  but  Douglas 
bad  learnt  that  the  conventional  thing 
to  do  was  to  knock  before  entering. 

Leaving  the  wine-shop,  Douglas  vo- 
turned  slowly  to  his  lodging.  He  ha<l 
some  notion  that  a  general  embroilment 
might  ensue  in  that  nuHlest  htmse:  and 
if  so,  it  were  perchance  some  advan- 
tage to  him  to  take  a  hand  In  It. 

Nor  were  his  Intuitions  altogether  at 
fault  here  also.  He  found  the  door 
open,  and  the  Count,  with  an  inflamed 
lace,  on  the  point  of  i>assing  towards 
the  pavement.  Fairther  Inside  wa-; 
Maria,  also  red-faced  and  exrlted. 
though  with  tears  on  her  cheeks. 

The  separation  between  them  was 
immediate  when  Douglas  ai)peared. 
With  a  sweep  of  his  hat.  the  elaborate- 
ness of  which  hinted  at  irony,  Masuc- 
(io  stepiied  from  the  house,  and,  after 
an  unfriendly  gaze  at  I>ouglas,  van- 
isiied  round  the  corner.  The  girl 
rusiied  from  the  hall  into  the  little 
shop  to  the  right;  and  there,  when  he 
presumed  to  follow  her,  Douglas  found 
her  almost  doubled  on  a  chair,  rwkinu 
lierself  and  sheilding  ainindant  tears. 

••-My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "what  Is  It 
all  about?    What  has  hai)peneil   to  dis- 
tress youV" 
She  did  not  reply,   but    wept   on. 
Fpon  the  counter  was  a  neat  parcel. 
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fi*Ml  with  white  tape,  evicleiitly,  from 
its  8hai>e.  containing  a  boot. 

•Tell  nie  the  trouble,  little  one."  Doug- 
las urgi»d,  as  he  looketl  at  the  snowy 
parting  in  the  glvVa  black  hair.  "Has 
lu»— that   fellow— insulted   youV" 

She  glanc*eil  up  then  with  an  expr<»s- 
sion  in  her  tear-t'hargetl  blue  eyes  for 
whioh  a  ronumtlc  artist  might  have 
paid  a  good  price. 

"Is  the  <loor  shut,  nii^norhiof"'  she 
whispered. 

He  shut  it  softly. 

••We  are  alone."  he  said. 

Then  Maria  Bassauo  burst  forth. 

"1  wish  he  was  dead,  niffttoHmt"  she 
rried.  **And  I  wish  further  tliat  1  was 
in  Paradise  with  my  dearest  mother. 
This  wicked  earth!  But  no— I  will  not 
<!<►  it.    I  will  be  true  to  my  ManK)." 

-The  I'ount "  suggested  Douglas. 

"Yes,  nUjtwriwt**  she  exclaimed,  re- 
si>oD8lve  to  his  prompting.  "He 
threatens  that  imless  I  consent  to  sac- 
rili<*e  myself  to  him  to-morrow  he  will 
make  a  scandal  of  me.  He  is  so  enam- 
ore<l.  I  <lid  not  think  he  had  such  a 
heart  of  tire.  I  do  not  love  him- no;  but 
I  have  taken  his  presents,  many  of 
them,  and  he  has  twice  kissed  my  lips. 
;ind  I  am  a  very  unfortunate  young 
woman  to  have  let  him  go  so  far.  He 
«h»*<ires  to  carr^'  me  away  to  his  country 
hous4'  by  Bologna.  Do  I  say  desires? 
He  Insists.  And  he  tells  me  that,  if, 
when  he  comes  for  his  miseniblc 
iKiot  in  the  njorning- there,  behold  it 
by  your  hand!— if  I  am  still  obstinate 
he     will     find     out     my     pijor     .Marco, 

and— and Ah!      but      who      shall 

.*4ay  what  will  then  come  to  us 
all?  They  will  perhaps  figfit.  and  I  at 
least  shall  Ik*  (lisgnn'^Ml.  Sh/nnriiHK  I 
hate  him  worse.  I  tliiiik.  than  that 
other.    What  a   house  is  this!" 

"Poor  little  girl! '  niuriiuired  Douglas, 
stroking  the  <-<Mirsc  black  hair  of  her 
head  by  tlie  br(»a<l  parting.  "But, 
you  know.    I   told    you   before " 

She  shook  ofT  his  hand. 


"That  is  not  all,  vuiv  siuitore,"*  she  al- 
most screamed,  with  a  fresh  flood  of 
tears,  and  the  terror  as  before  staring 
through  the  tears.  **There  was  my  poor 
father  lying  like  one  dead  on  the  floor 
upstairs.  He,  that  accursed  other, 
found  him  so.  I  would  not  help  him 
to  his  senses  at  first,  when  1  saw 
for  what  puriK>se  that  other  had  come. 
But  it  is  enough,  «i(moHiio.'  I  must  uol 
talk.  This  is  no  house  for  so  gracious 
and  kind-liearted  a  stranger  as  you, 
aignorino.  Would  to  heaven  my  poor 
father  could  escape  from  the  city!  That 
is  what  I  have  begged  and  begged.  We 
are  of  Parma  ourselves.  There  are 
our  blood-relatives,  and  there  we  might 
live  happy  and  peaceful  lives,  with  per- 
haps Marco,  if  God  willed— if— if  things 
were  otherwise.  It  Is  because  of  a 
weakness  of  mind  In  my  poor  father. 
But  come,  I  must  be  courageous  and 
wipe  my  eyes,  signore."' 

She  stood  up  and  Jerked  her  thick 
black  plait  behind  her,  tried  to  smile, 
and  used  her  handkerchief  to  her  face. 

Douglas  himself  was  more  perturt)ed 
now  than  she  seemed. 

"That  is  right.  Courage!  courage!" 
he  said  at  a  venture.  "But  you  talk 
of  the  man-  Bolla,  do  you  not— him  with 
the  ears?" 

The  glrKs  hands  clenched  into  a  fist 
by  the  side  of  the  Count's  parcel,  and 
her  full  rosy  lips  tightened  grimly. 
She  drew  breath  before  she  ivplled. 

*'No,  sig-nore,  I  talk  not  of  him.  An<l. 
excuse  me,  but  it  is  the  hour  when 
Marco  comes  sometimes."  She  force-l 
another  smile:  wlth<mt  much  difficulty 
either,  thanks  to  her  blessed  mercurial 
temperament.  "Man*o  will  not  like  it 
if  he  finds  you  heiv  with  me— thus. ' 

"He  will  not  come  to-day,"  said  Douvc- 
las    thoughtlessly.        'He    was    in    the 

street    .lust    now    when    that    other 

But  for  charity's  sake  don't  glare  at  nic 
like  that!" 

The  girl's  temper  had  taken  .vet  an- 
otlMM*  turn.       No  turkey-cm-k  in   Douu- 
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ias's  experience  ever  swelled  out  so  iu- 
diguantly  as  sbe  uuder  tbe  digestlou  ot 
this  trivial  intelligence  about  her  Marco. 
She  seemed  to  put  on  inches  of  stat- 
ure, and  the  flashing  of  her  eyes,  the 
scorn  and  wrath— he  had  never  seen  the 
like  on  so  pretty  a  young  face.  She 
said  something  flrst  in  dialect  that 
Douglas  missed.  Then  out  shot  her 
arm  as  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

••Go,  sigiwrel    Have  the   kindness  to 
go   from    this    room.       I    command    it. 


Without  words!"  she  cried,  as  dlguitip<I 
as  a  stone  Juno. 

Hat  in  hand,  Douglas  obeyed. 

•Certainly,"  he  said,  "certainly.  1 
am  sorrj'  if  1  have  said  anytliiiig  to 
annoy  you;  but,  remember,  1  am  your 
friend." 

"I  want  no  such  friend,  siynore."  she 
said,  her  eyes  like  lamp-lit  blue  dia- 
monds. "Do  me  the  favor  to  with- 
draw." 

Vharles   Edwardes. 


(To  he  concludi'd.) 
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THE  POWER  OF  SUGGESTION. 


We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
movement  which  seems  destined  to  ex- 
ercise a  revolutionary  influence  on  hu- 
man life.    This  movement  is  here  fan- 
tastic and  extravagant,  there  supersti- 
tious and  even  diagusting,  and  there, 
again,      scientific,      progressive,      and 
healthy.    Speaking  Bummar ily,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  revolt  against  the  material- 
istic trend  which  till  recent  yeai-s  dom- 
inated medical  science,  a  revolt  brought 
about   by   a   more   vivid   realization   of 
the  power  of  mind  over  bodily  states. 
It   is  this  fact  which  lies  at  the   root 
of   -Christian   Science,"    "Mind   Cure," 
•l^'aith  Cure,"  ••Metaphysical  Healing," 
and     many    other    quasi-philosophical, 
<luasl-religlou8     systems     of     Transat- 
lantic origin.     The  point  to  be  empha- 
sized is  ttiat  these  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate doctrines,  partly  theological,  partly 
psychological,  ought  to  be  kept  distinct 
from    the  fundamental    fact   to    which 
they  seek  to  give  expression,— the  fact, 
namely,  that  mind  can.  and  does,  affect 
the  fortunes  of  the  body,  and  that  men- 
tal influence  can  be  utilized  in  the  sci- 
entific treatment  of  disease.     While  it 
is  true  that  "Christian  Science."  to  take 
for    illustration    the    most    popular    of 
these  cults,  rests   upon  a   misinterpre- 
tation of  matter,   a   kind   of  ill-under- 
stood Berkeleyisni.  tea<'hes  the  unreal- 


ity of  sin  and  sickness,  and  repudiates 
academic  medicine  as  an  immense  il- 
lusion, yet  the  valuable  truth  which 
lies  behind  these  Irrational  notions  de- 
serves our  recognition,  and  ought  to 
receive  practical  application  ait  our 
hands. 

The  wise  man  will  not  be  frightened 
away  from  any  beneficent  principle  by 
the  bizarre  and  grotesque  shapes  with 
which  credulity   may   have  clothed   it. 
Here,  indeed,  we  may  recall  the  Aristo- 
telian maxim,  and  say  that  the  truth 
lies  midway  between  two  extremes,— 
between    a    hard,    hide-bound    materi- 
alism,   and   an    airy,    ungrounded,    un- 
reasoned spiritualism.    One  of  the  basic 
ideas  of  modern  psychology  is  the  mu- 
tual influence  of  mind  and  body  spring- 
ing out  of  their  profound  unity.     Any 
doctrine  that  contradicts  this  scieniiflc 
postulate  must  be  deemed  outside  the 
boundaries  of  right  reason.     As  to  the 
influence  of  the  body   upon   the   mind 
there  Is  no  room  for  doubt.     The  wit- 
ness of  everyday  life  Is  reinforced  by 
the  detailed  tests  of  the  psychologi(»al 
laboratory.       Mental     disease    can     be 
traced  to  brain  degeneration:  physical 
injuries    create    psychical    discomfort; 
mental  processes  are  deeply  aflfected  by 
drugs,  such  as  alcohol,  opium,  cocaine, 
morphine,  and  many  others.     But  it  is 
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4>qually  true  that  mental  states  affect 
bodily  processes.  The  famous  saying 
of  Huxley  that  consciousness  has  no 
more  to  do  with  physical  conditions 
than  has  a  steam  whistle  with  the  driv- 
ing of  a  locomotive  sounds  like  an  ab- 
surdity in  the  light  of  recent  investi- 
gations. We  are  now  Informed  that 
the  emotion  of  fear  may  produce  paral- 
ysis, jaundice,  sudden  decay  of  teeth, 
erysipelas,  eczema,  and  even  death. 
"The  fact  is,"  says  Proft»ssor  James, 
the  American  psychologist,  "that  there 
Is  no  sort  of  consciousness  whatever,  be 
it  sensation,  feeling,  or  idea  which  does 
not  directly  and  of  itself  tend  to  dis- 
charge into  some  motor  effect.  The 
motor  effect  need  not  always  be  an 
outward  stroke  of  behavior.  It  may 
be  only  an  alteration  of  the  heart-beats 
or  breathing,  or  a  modification  of  the 
distribution  of  the  blood,  such  as  blush- 
ing or  turning  pale;  or  else  a  secretion 
of  tears  or  what  not.  But,  in  any  case. 
it  is  there  in  some  shape  when  any 
consciousness  is  there;  and  a  belief  as 
fundamental  as  any  in  modem  psy- 
chology is  the  belief  at  last  attained 
that  conscious  processes  of  any  sort 
must  pass  over  into  motion,  open  or 
concealed." 

Now  If  one  could  pierce  through  the 
adverse  physical  conditions  of  a  vic- 
tim of  neurasthenia,  or  "nerve  prostra- 
tion,*' to  the  mind  within,  and  by  bright 
and  optimistic  suggestions  awaken  the 
Idea  of  health,  mental  and  spiritual 
poise,  one  would  have  set  the  sufferer 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  Every  clergy- 
man Is  brou^t  into  contact  with  peo- 
ple who  are  nervous,  fretful,  forebod- 
ing. For  them  each  day  seems  to  por- 
tend disaster;  at  night  visionary  phan- 
toms murder  sleep.  These  are  the 
miserable  victims  of  insomnia,  hy- 
pochondria, egotism,  religious  melan- 
choly, remorse,  and  so  forth.  Hie  fam- 
ily physician  In  the  presence  of  such 
cases  is  tempted  to  echo  the  words  of 
his  famous  professional  brother:   "This 
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disease  Is  beyond  my  practice 

more  needs  she  the  divine  than  the 
physician."  What  is  really  needed  is 
an  alliance  between  the  clergyman  and 
the  doctor.  The  Church,  in  imitation  of 
her  I'ounder,  ought  to  take  compassion 
on  these  unhappy  people,  and  come  to 
their  aid  with  all  the  liberating  and 
recreating  powers  of  genuine  religion, 
combined  with  the  technical  skill  of 
the  most  advanced  medical  science  of 
our  time.  And  the  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  great  law  of  suggestion 
is  no  mean  help  in  this  much-needed 
work.  By  suggestion  as  here  used  Is 
uoi  meant  anything  of  a  compulsory 
character  such  as  is  characteristic  of 
hypnotism,  but  rather  the  hoMliig  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  afflicted  person 
ideals  of  liealth  and  poise  until  they 
become  his  own  and  gain  outward  phys- 
ical expression. 

lOverj'  human  being  is  more  or  less 
open  to  suggestion;  Indeed,  a  recent 
writer  proposes  to  define  man  as  "a 
suggestible  animal."  And  the  records 
of  suggestive  therapeutics  as  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  Professor  Dubois*s  re- 
cently translated  "Psychic  Treatment 
of  Nervous  Diseases"  (Funk  and  Wag- 
nails)  prove  that  physical  functions,  as 
well  as  deeply  rooted  habits  and  desires, 
can  be  altered  permanently  by  sugges- 
tion. 

Probably  the  most  momentous  dis- 
cover>'  in  mental  science  for  a  century 
is  that  of  the  part  played  by  the  "sub- 
conscious" in  our  experience.  Con- 
sciousness Is  the  wonderful  candle  of 
tlie  Lord,  that  reveals  all  marvels  and 
makes  all  that  we  call  knowledge.  But 
the  dominant  light  of  consciousness  Is 
not  all.  Around  the  little  flame  lie 
great  fruitful  fields  of  personality 
wrapped  in  darkness,  and  In  God's 
economy  the  darkness  Is  as  necessarj* 
:is  the  light.  It  has  been  compared  to 
an  iceberg  floating  on  the  sea.— only 
a  relatively  small  portion  rises  above 
the  water  and  Is  visible,  but  this  small 
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segmeut  is  supported  by  oue  mucU 
larger  which  remaius  submerged.  Now 
this  subconscious  self  is  the  portion  of 
our  natiu*e  that  is  most  closely  related 
to  the  organs  and  functions  of  our  phys- 
ical body.  It  is  this  self  which  sees 
that  the  commands  of  the  will  are  car- 
ried out.  It  sets  in  motion  all  that 
complicated  machinery  in  the  body  in- 
volved, for  example,  in  moving  a  limb, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing.  This  portion  of  the  soul  lies 
deeper  than  the  ordinary,  waking  con- 
sciousness, it  is  nearer  the  underlying 
laws  of  Nature.  The  fret  and  fume 
of  dally  life  disturb  it  not  at  all.  It 
contains  within  itself  those  healing,  re- 
cuperative processes  that  take  place  in 
silence  and  darkness,  usually  in  sleep. 
Through  hypnotism  it  has  been  learned 
that  this  "subliminal  self  to  use  Mr. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers's  plirase,  is  not  usually 
affected  by  the  ordinary  means  of  re- 
ceiving knowledge,— reading,  writing, 
conversation,  etc.  It  can  be  in-fluenced 
by  suggestion;  but  to  do  this  otherwise 
than  tlirough  a  hypnotic  trance  it  is 
necessary  for  one  to  brood  more  or  less 
over  a  few  simple  ideas,  to  let  these 
sink  into  the  mind  by  silent  meditation 
or  frequent  repetition,  or  by  visual  im- 
pression. There  they  are  matured  by 
a  process  of  "unconscious  Incubation," 
and  create  knowledge,  faith,  and  dy- 
namic energy  for  use  In  the  conscious 
region. 

Of  course  the  principle  of  suggestion 
is  available  only  within  certaiik  limits. 
It  is  not  a  panacea  or  cure-all.  The 
extravagant  and  pretenttoot  misstate- 
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meut  of  the  suggestive  principle  lies 
at  the  root  of  many  of  the  absurd  cults 
that  to-day  defy  the  reasoB  of  the 
world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  genuine 
successes  have  been  achieved  only  in 
the  treatment  of  functional  nervous 
disorders,  of  hypochondria,  insomnia, 
dyspepsia,  neurasthenia,  the  drug-habit, 
hysteria,  and  the  like.  In  spite  of  the 
assertions  of  Christian  Scientists^  mind- 
curlsts,  metaphysical  healers,  esoteric 
vibratlonlsts,  et  id  genua  omne,  there 
Is  no  evidence  worthy  of  the  name  that 
where  an  organic  change  has  taken 
place  In  the  body  any  benefit  can  come 
through  suggestion  whether  in  hypnotic 
sleep  or  waking  state.  A  cancer,  for 
example,  is  not  amenable  to  suggestive 
treatment.  The  surgeon's  knife  is  at 
present  the  only  fit  remedy  fw:  such 
a  disorder. 

Within   the   region,   however,  of   the 
functional    as   distinguished   from    the 
organic,  it  is  Impossible  to  set  any  limit  ^ 
to    the    potency    of    suggestive    ther- 
apeutics.   Mind  is  the  true  magician. 
Through  contact  with  a  healthy,  well- 
poised  personality  the  children  of  mel- 
ancholy may  learn  to  gain  self-controU , 
to  banish  fear,  anxiety,  and  the  sen- 
sations of  the  passing  hour;  above  all, 
to  exorcise  the  demon  of  egotism  by 
Ideals  of  goodness  and  unselfishness. 
And  as  they  do  so,  so  tbanmatorglc  is 
the  soul  that  the  nerves  which  a  Utile 
before  were  harassed  and  jarred  by 
suffering  will  experience  an  unaccus- 
tomed calm,  as  tliaoi^  a  heavy  load  had 
been  lifted  from  the  heart,  and  Ufe  once 
more  seemed  worth  living. 


THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS. 


The  democracy  of  Great  Britain  Is 
at  a  point  where  it  has  to  make  its 
choice  between  a  form  of  Socialism,  sci- 
entific or  unscientific,  thorough  or  par- 
tial, and  continuance  under  the  quasi- 


Individualistic  conditions  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  land.  As  it 
Is  not  the  habit  of  the  British,  and  es- 
pecially the  English,  people  to  face 
changes  of  social  creed  or  ideal  in  the 
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form  of  an  accepted  statement  of  prin- 
ciples or  corpus  of  doctrine,  or  in  any 
abstract  shape  whatever,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  they  may  pass  into  practical 
Socialism  sans  le  savoir,  by  a  series  of 
lapses,  Just  as  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  maintain  an  Individualistic  sys- 
tem without  recognition  of  that  fact  or 
its  consequences. 

The  drift  has  for  some  time  tended 
towards  Socialism:  that  is,  to  minor 
measures  of  empirical  Socialism  which 
commend  themselves  to  sentiment  or  to 
the  sense  of  expediency.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  a  strong  inclination  to 
relieve  the  poorer  parents  In  the  com- 
munity of  a  part  of  the  burden  of  their 
duty  to  their  children,  and  to  help  the 
more  indigent  class  generally  to  avoid 
the  full  results  of  their  economic  dis- 
advantages. This,  being  done  by  a 
common  effort  of  the  other  members  of 
the  State,  is  a  step  within  the  bounds  of 
Socialism. 

Here  one  comes  at  once  upon  a  criti- 
cism which  applies  to  the  arguments  of 
convinced  Individualists,  at  least  as  to 
their     practical     bearing,     and     when 
their  practical   bearing   is  disregarded 
they  have  only  an  academic  value.    To 
ask  people  to  permit  the  unrestricted  re- 
sults of  Individualist  methods  to  ope- 
rate among  the  poorest  is  to  ask  them 
to  repudiate  all  the  dictates  of  com- 
passion, and  to  deny  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  religion  which  most  of 
them  profess.    It  is  absurd  to  teach  a 
student  on  one  day  of  the  week  in  a 
lecture-room  that  Free  Competition,  un- 
hampered and  unmitigated,  is  the  es- 
sential condition  of  the  progress  of  the 
race  and  the  nation,  and  to  teach  bim 
on  another  day  of  the  week,  in  a  church 
or  chapel,  that  he  should  love  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself  and  do  to  his  neighbor 
as  he  would  that  bis  neighbor  should 
do  to  him. 

And  this  leads  to  another  criticism 
which  strengthens  the  hands  of  those 
who  seek  to  promote  Socialism.      Indi- 


vidualists, as  a  school,  are  not  prepared 
to  offer  any  humane  system  as  an 
alternative  to  it.  Many  do  little  more 
than  denounce  the  creed  of  Marx  and 
his  successors  with  equal  vehemence 
and  honesty;  but  mere  denunciation,  in 
the  end,  strengthens  a  plausible  case 
by  arousing  interest  in  it  and  some  sym- 
pathy for  it,  and  invective  is  a  weapon 
which  grows  weaker  the  oftener  it  is 
used  against  the  same  opponent.  What 
is  wanted,  at  least  for  people  who  pre- 
fer to  hold  their  opinions  in  a  logical 
form,  is  a  system  for  the  amelioration 
of  social  conditions  which  will  satisfy 
the  human  conscience  as  it  exists  in 
Western  lands'  to-day  without  destroy- 
ing the  sound  foundations  of  society  in 
accordance  with  socialistic  incitements; 
in,  a  word,  construction  instead  of  de- 
struction, or  healthy  evolution  instead 
of  a  revolution  prompted  by  visionaries 
and  carried  out  in  despair. 

It  is  well  to  admit  that  the  Individual- 
ist pur  san^  has  failed  as  a  social  philos- 
opher and  will  fail,  precisely  because 
he  ignores  the  human  conscience  and 
fails  to  realize  that  sympathy  is  as  nat- 
ural and  inherent  a  force  in  human  na- 
ture as  selfishness  itself;  indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  basal  laws  of  life,  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  appearance  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  one  of  the  priniary  fac- 
tors of  the  individual.  And,  in  face  of 
this  fact,  in  order  to  criticise  Socialism 
effectively,  it  is  expedient  to  give  due 
recognition  to  some  of  its  strongest  posi- 
tions and  not  to  advance  against  the 
whole  line  without  making  due  allow- 
ance for  them. 

It  is  often  urged  that  all  progress  in 
evolution  from  the  protozoa  to  man  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  unre- 
stricted competition  in  the  struggle  for 
life.  And  if  this  l>e  granted,  the  in- 
dividualist says,  "How  will  you  ensure 
furtlier  progress  if  this  mainspring  of 
evolution  be  taken  away?''  But  the  ar- 
gument is  fallacious.  Considering  the 
matter    from    the    biological    point    of 
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view,  it  is  plain  that  uurestricted  com- 
petition among  the  creatures  lower  than 
man  evolved  at  length  a  power, 
thought,  which  overthi'ew  the  previous 
conditions  and  dominated  the  world  of 
brute  force  and  blind  contest  for  sur- 
vival. This  force  has  its  own  way  of 
dealing  with  things,  and  the  more  com- 
pletely that  Is  followed  the  greater  is 
the  success  of  those  who  follow  it.  No 
human  beings  approach  so  nearly  to 
the  kind  of  competition  that  prevails 
among  beasts  as  the  lowest  races  of 
mankind,  who  are  rightly  called  the 
most  backward.  The  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  results  of  thought  In  order  that 
we  may  revert  to  that  condition  of  af- 
fairs over  which  thought  has  triumphed, 
and  the  belief  that  further  progress  can 
only  be  attained  by  returning  to  the 
form  of  competition  which  at  last  pro- 
duced thought  as  its  mastering  term, 
are  illusory;  in  fact  the  suggestion  is 
that  we  should  decapitate  progress,  sf> 
to  speak,  in  order  that  advance  may 
continue.  Nor  is  the  protective  p  >wer 
of  organized  "social"  life,  as  distinct 
from  the  free  struggle  of  individuals, 
without  example  even  outside  human- 
ity. The  develc^ment  of  instinct  g  ves 
examples  of  it  '*The  phases  of  s  icial 
life  exhibited  by  animals  other  tlian 
man,"  said  Huxley,  "sometimes  curi- 
ously foreshadow  human  policy."  ^  In- 
stances in  the  insect  world  are  well 
known,  and  for  one  example  among 
many  in  the  case  of  tlie  higher  animals 
it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the  account 
given  from  personal  observation  by 
Mansfield  Parky ns  of  the  organization 
of  baboons  in  their  forays  on  the  corn- 
fields.* 

Nor,  indeed,  is  a  return  to  the  Free 
Competition,  the  unrestricted  struggle 
for  existence,  as  it  flourishes  outsidt> 
humanity,  practicable;  but  this  is  what 
the  Individualist  system  postulates  if 
it  is  logical  in  its  doctrine  of  progress. 

1  ««The  Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Anlmal»." 
3 "  Life  in  Abyssinia." 


Law,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strict 
Individualists,  is  Socialism;  at  least, 
one  of  its  most  Important  functions  is 
the  use  of  the  power  of  the  community 
to  protect  those  who  are  not  strong 
enough  to  enforce  their  own  rights.  If 
it  were  the  solemn  duty  of  humanity  to 
adopt  consistent  and  thorough  Individ- 
ualism, law  should  be  abolished;  he 
only  should  preserve  his  property,  or 
even  his  life,  who  could  do  so  by  his 
own  hand  or  cunning;  widows  and  or- 
phans should  be  a  prey  to  those  strong 
enough  to  seize  them.  The  decalogue 
should  be  deleted.  Hien  we  should  ^in- 
deed have  reverted  to  the  kind  of  com- 
petition which  prevails  in  the  ocean 
and  the  forest.  But  it  would  hardly 
mean  progress. 

As  compared  with  a  doctrine  which. 
l)ushed  to  its  logical  extreme,  involves 
the  disappearance  of  morality,  the  creed 
of  Socialism  appears.  In  the  abstract, 
a  most  beneficent  gospel.  It  proposes 
to  use  the  individual  for  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  State  and  to  organize 
the  State  for  the  best  advantage  of 
the  individual.  And  if  practice  could 
be  made  to  conform  to  theory.  Socialism 
would  have  a  claim  upon  humanity  that 
could  not  rightly  be  repudiated. 

A  principle  enunciated  in  a  few  lines 
in  the  late  Professor  W.  Wallace's 
"Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Hegel's 
Philosophy"  may  i»o  cited: 

The  apprehension  of  a  thing  from  one 
side  or  aspect— the  apprehension  of  one 
thing  apart  from  its  connections—the 
retention  of  a  term  or  formula  apart 
from  its  context— is  what  Hegel  terms 
"abstract"  ...  To  abstract  is  a  neces- 
sary stage  in  the  process  of  knowledge. 
But  it  is  equally  necessary  to  insist  on 
the  danger  of  clinging,  as  to  an  ultimate 
truth,  to  the  pseudo-simplicity  of  ab- 
straction, which  forgets  altogether  what 
it  is  In  certain  situations  desirable  for 
a  time  to  overlook. 

In  this  sense,  Socialism  is  a  system 
full  of  the  err6r   of  "abstraction."    It 
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regards  lueu  and  women  as  uuiform 
UDits  for  the  construction  of  tbat  State 
which  the  visionary-  sees  completed  in 
his  dreams.  If  Individualism  ignores 
conscience,  Socialism  igrnores  character. 
But  the  development  of  character  with 
the  consequent  multiplication  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  human  energy  directs  it- 
self is  one  of  the  strongest  motive 
forces  of  civilization.  Diversity  of 
character  is  necessary  in  a  healthy,  pro- 
gressive community,  and  it  cannot  flour- 

* 

ish  in  a  dead  level  sameness  of  sur- 
roundings. Moreover,  Socialism  ignores 
that  love  of  independence  which  is  not 
only  an  incentive  to  work,  but  an  ele- 
ment in  nobility  of  disposition.  And  it 
condemns  the  good  form  of  acquisitive- 
ness as  well  as  the  bad.  The  abuses  of 
the  desire  for  property  are  patent  to 
everybody.  But  there  is  a  sense  iu 
which  a  man  is  denied  the  exercise  of 
hlB  best  relations  with  the  world  if  the 
right  of  individual  possession  is  denied 
to  him.  In  family  life  this  is  especially 
manifest.  A  parent  should  not  be  the 
servant  of  the  State  to  administer  as 
concerns  his  children  a  system  decreed 
by  it  There  should  be  safeguards 
against  the  abuse  of  parental   power, 

The   Gentlpman'B  Ma^cine. 


but,  these  being  provided,  the  family 
should  be  the  very  means  of  developing 
to  the  best  the  individual  characters  of 
the  parents.  And  the  fruit  of  a  man's 
art,  handicraft  or  labor  should  be  his 
own,  in  order  to  satisfy  that  basal  con- 
cept of  right  in  the  human  mind  that 
he  who  creates  should  have  power  to 
dispose;  lacking  this,  how  can  a  man 
have  that  love  of  his  work  which  alone 
prompts  him  to  give  to  it  his  finest 
energy?  He  may  dedicate  his  output 
to  the  common  use;  but  the  gift  should 
be  voluntary. 

Though  the  Hegelian  system  has  been 
abandoned  as  au  explanation  of  the 
Universe,  it  remains  a  very  valuable  in- 
dicator of  the  course  of  the  human 
mind;  and  one  may  well  hope  that  the 
movement  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
be  neither  to  a  creed  of  Individualism 
nor  to  a  creed  of  Socialism,  but  to  a 
plan  which,  rising  al)Ove  both,  will 
eliminate  the  brutality  of  tbe  one 
and  the  futility  of  the  other,  and 
harmonize  all  that  is  found  to  be 
good  in  he  two  seemingly  contradic- 
tory conceptions  of  a  right  civiliza- 
tion. 

Godfrey  Burch^tt. 


THE  SOUL  OF  OUR  SUBURB. 


It  is  with  a  proper  reticence  that  one 
shrinks  from  the  baring  of  a  soul,  with 
a  certain  trepidation  that  one  sets  upon 
paper  any  aspects  of  its  development 
For  the  soul  of  our  suburb  is  both 
real  and  very  desperately  in  earnest; 
and  it  has  almost  found  itself.  Four 
years  have  gone  to  its  making,  four 
pregnant  years,  that  have  called  into 
being  a  thousand  new  emotions,  a  thou- 
sand dauntless  aspirations.  Four  years 
ago  this  suburb  of  ours  was  l)Ut  tlie 
merest  red-brick  tag,  strung  out  along 
a  railway  leading  to  a  place  that 
shall    be    nameless.      It    was    a    raw 


and  uutledged  youngling,  that  lolieii  iu 
its  shirt-sleeves  and  talked  across  gar- 
den-walls, that  kept  poultry  in  its  back- 
yards and  lodgers  in  its  upper  cham- 
bers.      It    was    intensely    democratic; 

and  indeed  it  still  remains  so, across 

the  line.  But  then  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark  that,  in  common  with 
all  railway  lines,  tbis  one  is  extremely 
unmistakable,  and  it  is  upon  this  side 
of  it  that  our  suburb  has  really  evolved. 
Here,  from  its  former  waste,  from  its 
Jungle  of  dusty  grass  and  half-made 
roads,  it  has  grown  to  its  present  high 
instate.      Four  years  ago  it  was  not;  to- 
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day  it  is  maguiflcent  lu  an  esplanade 
and  desirable  residential  properties.  It 
possesses  at  least  a  dozen  bouses  of 
real  architectural  merit:  it  owns  a  lawn- 
tennis  court;  and  one  can  admit,  too, 
without  undue  pride,  that  it  has  already 
outgrown  very  many  of  its  earlier 
faults,  still,  alas,  so  visible  across  the 
line. 

As  a  community  we  seldom  mix,  in 
the  social  sense,  with  our  Immediate 
ancestors.  The  line  Is  our  rubicon. 
The  dwellers  beyond  it  work  for 
wages;  the  dwellers  upon  this  side  la- 
bor for  salaries.  The  dwellers  upon 
the  other  side  herd  genially  in  worl^- 
men's  trains  at  extraordinarily  nomi- 
nal fares:  the  dwellers  upon  this  side 
have  season  tickets,  and  go  townwards 
with  newspapers.  The  gulf  therefore 
is  firreat,  and  not  crossed  with  impunity. 

Even  after  four  years  one  has  come 
to  wonder  whether  the  first  clerk,  who 
took  his  forty-pound  house  on  the  only 
side  of  the  line  worth  considering,  felt 
himself  to  be  something  of  a  pioneer. 
Possibly  he  did,  but  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  realhse  that  there  can  ever  have  been 
a  first  There  are  now  so  many. 
From  a  thousand  City  oflices  they  re- 
turn to  us  night  by  night,  their  cuffs 
in  paper,  and  the  latest  news  upon  their 
lips.  To  a  thousand  City  oflices  they 
hurry  from  us  each  morning,  their  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  and  their  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  upon  the  neighboring  clocks. 
One  likes  to  emphasize  their  earnest- 
ness, for,  though  they  do  not  spend 
much  time  with  us,  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  atmosphere  that  pervades 
the  place.  The  days  of  our  rollicking 
coatless  youth  are  over;  we  have  grown 
earnest,  though  we  are  still  young;  for 
most  of  these  newcomers  are  young, 
and  the  majority  have  been  married  but 
a  year  or  two.  They  take  themselves 
with  enormous  seriousness,  and  the  de- 
sire to  rise  dominates  them  all. 

These  represent  the  second  stage  in 
our  suburban  development;  but  already 


in  their  wake  has  come  the  third,  the 
man  of  leisure.    He  is,  at  present,  of 
the  retired  description,  retired  from  the 
commerce  that  the  youngsters  still  pur- 
sue,    retired     upon    that     competence 
which  can  ensure  at  least  one  servant 
and  a   proportionate  distinction.      By 
day  he  moves  sedately  through  our  de- 
serted streets,  a  rare  figure,  but  recruit- 
ing comrades.     At  even-time  he  is  lost 
in  the  younger  army  that  haa  returned 
from  its  duties,      l^hese  one  meets  in 
their  leisure  houra,  pale  of  face,  frock - 
coated,  with  caps  of  tweed  or  hats  of 
straw.    One  sees  them  examining  their 
garden-beds  or  reading  their  evening 
newspapers.    They  have  conferred  dis- 
tinction on  our  suburb:  they  have  lifted 
our  soul  from  the  vulgar  mire;  and  yet, 
how  unerringly,  one  refiects,  would  the 
youth    from    Oxford    class    them    as 
bounderx.      And  yet  again,  what  good 
fellows  they  are,  and  how  they  cleave 
with   both  hands  to  their  ideals  of  re- 
spectability.     They   would  sooner  die 
than    go    hatless;    and    how    magnifi- 
cently they  are  seconded  (or  led  per- 
haps?) by  their  wives. 

It  has  been  our  rare  privilege  to  be 
the  witness  of  a  suburban  At-home, 
where  all  things  were  done  in  the  coui- 
pletest  fashion  of  a  correct  society. 
Nobody  was  introduced,  for  example, 
and  the  whole  air  of  the  little  drawing- 

• 

room  was  electric  with  social  apprais- 
ings.  One  could  tell  at  a  glance  that 
books  upon  etiquette  were  not  only 
present,  but  had  been  diligently  stud- 
ied in  the  various  houses  from  which 
these  guests  had  assembled.  And 
never  surely  was  the  half -extended 
hand  more  sternly  quenched  by  the 
frigid  bow,  or  the  lady  so  thoroughly 
overwhelmed  who  would  take  a  lump 
of  sugar  in  her  fingers;  and  only  once 
might  one  have  heard  an  h  drop  in  a 
silence  that  could  be  felt.  Some  friends, 
too,  drove  up  during  the  afternoon  in  a 
hhred  landau;  and  this  vehicle,  as  it 
waited  outside,  lifted  us  all  to  the  b«6t 
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that  was  in  us.  Presently  some  hus- 
bands dropped  in,  dressed  for  the  oc- 
tasion  since  early  morning  in  the  pink 
of  suburban  wardrobes,  their  tongues 
glib  with  the  jokes  of  last  week's 
Punch,  and  all  manner  of  debonair 
ways  to  chide  the  ladies  for  their  small 
appetites;  one  never  eats  more  than 
two  cucumber  sandwiches  at  an  At- 
home  in  our  suburb.  Hard,  too,  will  it 
t>e  to  forget  the  hushed  exaltation  that 
was  ours  when  a  lady  at  the  piano  In- 
formed us  musically  that  it  was  morn. 
Yet  our  applause  was  refined  and  chas- 
tened, and  none  of  us  referred  to  the 
rehearsals  of  this  ballad  that  had  made 
at  least  one  of  our  streets  melodious 
for  a  fortnight  past 

From  all  this  it  will  be  gathered  that 
our  suburb  has  been  busy  In  rounding 
itself  to  maturity;  and  indeed  we  have 
already  thrown  aside  the  greater  part 
of  our  earlier  gwucheries.  But  the  cli- 
max was  only  reached  last  week,  and 
we  are  now  hall-marked  in  very  truth. 
A  colonel  has  come  to  live  in  our  midst; 
an  army  colonel,  so  we  casually  refer 
to  him  in  our  conversations  with  one 
another.  Few  of  us  have  spoken  with 
him:  he  only  came  on  Wednesday;  but 
the  postman  has  left  letters  at  his  door, 
and  the  neighbors  have  seen  an  elderly 
warrior  wandering  round  the  garden. 
Does  he  guess,  one  wonders,  in  how  real 
a  sense  he  has  become  the  king  of  all 
he  surveys?  Is  he  aware  how  infinitely 
more  precious  than  rubies  his  visiting- 
cards  will  so  shortly  be,  how  for  weeks, 
nay  years,  to  come  they  will  dominate 
the  surrounding  card- trays?  For  in  the 
card-trays  of  our  suburb  the  more  sub- 
stantial names  have  a  marvelous  fac- 
ulty of  rising  to  the  top,  despite  the 


ignorant  efforts  of  our  servants  to 
cover  them  up  with  later  comers. 
Browns  and  Smiths  and  persons  of 
lesser  account.  But  a  dean  or  a  colonel 
will  top  them  all.  Year  in,  year  out, 
he  will  repose  there  in  an  obvious  su- 
pi'cmacy.  His  call  may  have  been 
made  ten  years,  or  more,  ago  and  In 
another  place  than  this;  it  may  never 
have  been  r^eated;  it  may  indeed,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  never  have  been 
made  at  all,  and  his  card  be  merely  the 
appendage  of  a  wedding-present.  But 
what  of  such  slight  considerations  as 
these?  He  is  a  dean  and  he  will 
remain. 

'*Ah,  snobbishness/'  one  can  almost 
hear  an  enlightened  reader  exclaim. 
"Ah,  glorious  Anglo-Saxon  snobbish- 
ness, how  great  thou  art,  and  how  in- 
variably thou  prevailest!"  One  can 
almost  hear  him  sighing;  but  that  is 
only  because  we  have  forogftten  to 
mention  the  suburban  babies.  Behold 
then,  upon  a  cloudless  summer  evening, 
these  earnest  young  fathers  and  these 
aspiring  young  mothers  paying  hom- 
age to  a  thousand  perambulators.  It 
is  a  tender  sight,  and,  perceiving  it,  one 
imagines  that,  for  this  little  moment, 
the  long  hours  in  the  Oity  and  the  so- 
cial emulations  of  the  tea-table  have 
perhaps  been  forgotten;  that  even  the 
colonel  himself  may  have  faded  into  a 
comparative  insignificance.  For  in  real- 
ity it  is  these  small  atoms  of  plump 
humanity  that  are  the  lords  dominant 
of  our  suburb,  the  last  court  of  appeal, 
and  the  very  mainspring  of  all  its  striv- 
ings. At  any  rate  it  is  a  comforting 
thought.    God  bless  them! 

E.   H.   Bashford. 
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Though  the  chiff-chaff  has  uot  come 
yet,  signs  are  plenty  that  the  diastole 
has  begun  that  sets  half  the  birds  of 
the  earth  fluttering  over  unmeasured 
distances  of  land  and  sea.  Expansion 
is  the  law  of  SprUig.  The  starling 
flocks  have  split  into  family  parties 
and  these  are  shedding  happy  pairs, 
first  claimants  to  eligible  knot-holes 
in  beech  or  elm,  or  to  builders*  care- 
lessnesses in  the  walls  of  our  dwell- 
ing-houses. The  rick-yards,  lately  con- 
gested with  finches  and  buntings,  have 
scattered  their  guests  among  the 
hedge-rows.  The  tit  bands  have  burst 
with  a  blaze  of  nuptial  color. 

Nobody  knows,  or  ever  will  know, 
how  much  the  individuals  of  our  resi- 
dent species  change  ground  in  autumn 
and  spring.  It  is  easy  enough  to  fol- 
low the  seasonal  migrrations  of  a.  few 
of  them,  such  as  the  plover,  heron, 
and  kestrel,  which  wholly  disappear 
from  their  summer  haunts  and  come 
back  en  masse  shortly  before  nesting 
time;  not  so  easy  to  say  which  is  the 
chafllnch  that  has  been  on  hand  in  a 
far  field  all  the  winter  and  which  is 
the  one  that  has  Just  returned  from 
the  rick-yard.  But  we  marked  the  day 
last  January  when  the  wagtail,  absent 
since  late  October,  began  again  to  be 
seen  about  the  farmyard.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see,  too,  by  way  of  a  sin- 
gle instance,  that,  like  many  migrants 
to  and  from  a  greater  distance,  he  re- 
turned a  few  days  earlier  than  his 
mate.  We  can  also  truly  notch  our 
calendar  of  spring  by  the  slow  climb 
of  the  meadow  pipit  towards  the  moor, 
where  it  is  seen  towards  May.  The 
pipit  flocks  of  the  plain  have  already 
been  diminished  by  the  return  of  those 
that  in  summer  inhabit  the  foot-hills; 
they  still  retain  those  that  belong  to 
the  high  mountain. 

The    cottager's    l)ee8    are    out    this 


sunny  morning,  as  they  have  been  ou 
favorable  occasions  for  a  week  or  two 
past.  They  have  found,  however,  lit- 
tle, seemingly  nothing  to  do  beyond 
buzzing  round  as  though  wondering 
why  they  had  been  called.  But  the 
first  yellow  crocus  is  open  this  morn- 
ing, and  a  bee  has  been  seen  to  dust 
herself  in  its  pollen.  We  may  imaging 
that  the  first  precious  point  of  honey 
has  been  taken  back  to  the  hive,  and 
communally  regarded  much  in  the 
light  of  a  nugget  found  In  a  hitherto 
unexplored  range  of  country.  One 
crocus  cup  is  not  enough  to  Justify  the 
activity  of  forty  thousand  bees.  They 
must  fly  more  than  a  mile,  however, 
for  the  next  blossom— the  fragrant 
butter  burr,  whose  big  leaves,  aptly 
called  by  the  French  pas  d'Ane,  covered 
half  an  acre  of  wood-bottom  last  sum- 
mer. The  lesser  celandine,  which  is 
beginning  to  star  the  banks  of  the  lane, 
does  not  appeal  to  the  hive  bee,  nor 
has  she  learnt  to  collect  pollen  from 
the  hazel  catkins.  But  very  soon  the 
**palm*'  blossoms  of  the  willow  will 
be  the  centres  of  bee  commerce,  and 
gooseberry  blossoms  usher  in  an  un- 
broken supply  of  honey -bearing  flowers. 
The  boisterous  gales  have  swept 
away  the  last  vestige  of  loose  hamper 
from  the  wood,  as  from  lonely  hedge- 
row trees.  Not  only  the  dead  leaves, 
but  dead  twigs  and  dead  branches 
have  been  removed,  and  all  that  is  up- 
right is  lissom  and  blushing  with  sap 
through  the  semi-transparent  bark. 
Down  below,  the  heaps  of  last  year's 
wood-ant  nests  are  trickling  forth  the 
half-frozen  insects  to  bask  in  the  fee- 
ble sunshine  and  regain  a  little  of  the 
universal  force.  They  lie  out  not  many 
inches  from  home,  a  glistening  mass 
of  soft-looking  bodies  and  gently-wav- 
ing antennae.  Not  far  away,  a  far 
more   eloquent   register   of   the   year's 
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Bunehine  is  found  iu  certain  old-estab- 
liahed  clumps  of  setterwort  or  stink- 
ing hellebore.  Starting  with  tbe  first 
indication  of  a  stronger  sun,  and 
scarcely  pausing  out  of  respect  for  the 
almost  solid  weeks  of  frost  that  we 
have  had,  they  have  crowned  the 
boldly  cut  leaves  of  last  year  with 
nearly  ten  inches  of  vivid  green.  The 
full,  tender-looking  buds,  as  big  as 
those  of  a  peony  in  May,  are  on  the 
point  of  opening  into  the  green  flower 
that  is  the  next  stage  in  the  plant's 
wholly  beautiful  career.  We  can  also 
find  another  full  blossom  in  the  wood 
(without  counting  the  tassels  of  the 
dog's  mercury  that  are  already  fling- 
ing their  pollen).  The  palm-like  trunks 
of  Daphne  laureola  bear  under  the 
glossy  leaves  that  give  the  plant  Its 
speciflc  name  clusters  of  yellowish- 
green  bells,  wide  open  and  hanging  In 
security  under  their  roof,  much  as  the 
crown  imperial  blossoms  will  hang  six 
weeks  later. 

As  we  near  the  lake  deep  in  the 
bosom  of  our  wood,  a  brilliant  harbin- 
ger indeed  shoots  from  its  favorite 
perch  for  years  past,  and  displays  an 
almost  incredible  gleam  of  color.  It 
Is  Tennyson's  "sky  blue  bird  of 
March.*'  But  how  much  more  bril- 
liant than  any  English  sky  is  the  back 
of  our  kingfisher.  It  is  a  living  lapis 
lazuli  that  goes  threading  the  aisles 
of  the  beech  stems  to  a  perch  that 
seems  to  him  safer,  but  where  he 
glows  in  his  orange-bronze  breast  al- 
most as  brightly  as  in  his  blue  of 
flight.  He,  the  halcyon,  is  a  harbinger, 
for  be  fled  this  place  when  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  frozen  out  (and  his 
prey  frozen  in),  and  his  return  means 
that  in  his  valuable  judgment  spring 
has  come  to  stay. 

The  pool  contains  another  returned 
native,  or  rather,  two— a  pair  of  dab- 
chicks  that  the  place  has  not  known 
since  late  October.  Now  that  their 
great  migration  flight  Is  over  (for  the 


estuary  where  they  spent  the  winter 
is  thirty  miles  away),  they  have  folded 
their  wings  for  many  a  month.  You 
can  scarcely  persecute  a  dabchick  into 
flying  from  its  summer  pool,  and  prac- 
tically never  see  it  on  the  wing 
throughout  the  summer.  Walking  i» 
an  art  that  it  has  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten, so  that  the  pool  itself  contains 
its  active  life  from  now  till  the  autumn. 
When  an  inexperienced  bird  selects  an 
unworthy  pool  that  dries  up  early  in 
the  year,  it  still  remains,  as  helpless 
as  a  fish,  in  spite  of  the  wings  that 
have  borne  it  so  bravely  over  mlle» 
of  land.  A  pair  of  boys  can  chase  it 
up  and  down,  over  and  under  water, 
run  it  to  a  stand,  and  kill  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  tiny  breast  of  firrebe.  No 
woman  decrees  the  murder— her  grebe 
toque  comes  from  a  larger  member  of 
the  genus:  the  boy  lives  more  closely 
to  the  dictates  of  barbarism  by  wear- 
ing the  trophy  himself.  Happily,  the 
dabchlcks  of  our  pond  are  safe  except 
from  the  gunner,  and  he  is  not  allowed 
to  walk  in  this  wood. 

With  a  gallantry  that  Is  not  uncom- 
mon among  birds,  the  male  dabchick 
keeps  between  the  human  danger  and 
his  mate.  As  that  goes  round  the 
pond,  he  drives  her  towards  the  mid- 
dle, near  the  edge  of  the  weeds,  and 
himself  wheels  into  the  more  dangerous 
position.  She  dives,  scarcely  making  a 
ripple,  and  shortly  comes  up  with 
bright  green  weed  in  her  bill.  Tbe 
frosts  have  not  hindered  this  sub- 
aqueous meadow  from  growing;  there 
are  already  a  few  pieces  that  she  has 
cut  off  drifting  near.  Soon  there  will 
be  enough  to  build  her  huge  floating 
nest  and  to  warm  the  eggs  by  fermenta- 
tion when  she  is  away. 

The  wood  pigeon  Is  a  returned  wan- 
derer in  these  woods,  for  since  late 
autumn  his  kind  has  been  clean  ab- 
sent He  is  now  cooing  persistently, 
or  clattering  through  the  beeches,  or 
drifting   voluptuously    on    still    wlngB. 
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There  is  even  an  Incipient  platform 
of  little  sticks  newly  laid  in  a  pine 
since  the  gale  blew  itself  out.  Out- 
side the  wood  near  the  manor  house 
the  rooks  are  playing  round  their  rests 
rather  than  building.  Three  or  four 
go  towering  up,  and  then  come  down 
with  a  glancing  twirling  fall.  Another 
spreads  his  tail  into  a  fan,  bows  upon 
his  perch,  and  emits  a  cackling  series 
of  caws  that  he  fondly  imagines  to  be 
music     Possibly  he   thinks   (and   his 
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mate  with  him)  that  he  is  singing  far 
more  sweetly  than  the  thrush,  who  is 
in  fine  form  to-day.  But  the  thrush  at 
any  rate  outlasts  him  and  sings  alone. 
When  he  pauses  for  a  moment  there 
falls  from  the  still  air  a  tiny  soimd 
of  trumpets  and  a  gaggle  of  geese 
comes  into  view,  winging  in  military 
formation  towards  tiie  north.  A  ftur 
higher  latitude  than  ours  will  welcome 
its  harbingers  in  the  morning. 


THE  MEDICAL  PRACTICE  OF  SAVAGES. 


On  February  1,  1902,  the  Lancet  pub- 
lished a  long  statement  from  Dr. 
O'Sullivan  Beare,  His  Majesty's  Vice- 
consul  at  Bemba,  telling  how  a 
remedy  for  blackwater  fever  had  been 
found  at  last— but  not  by  European 
science.  When  Dr.  Beare  took  up  his 
duties  on  the  East  Coast  that  fell  dis- 
ease was  ''responsible  for  more  deaths 
and  more  inyaliding  than  all  others 
combined."  And  the  doctors  were 
helpless.  After  describing  the  various 
modes  of  treatment  which  they  bad 
used,  Dr.  Beare  added:  'In  a  word, 
among  the  official  preparations  there 
appeared  to  be  none  on  which  reliance 
could  be  placed,  whetlier  employed 
singly  or  in  combination."  Under  these 
distressing  circumstances  he  heard 
from  an  intelligent  Arab  that  the  na- 
tives of  some  inland  district  possessed 
a  cure,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he 
proceeded  thither.  "Medicine-men*' 
generally  refuse  to  communicate  their 
secrets,  but  in  this  instance,  as  it  seems, 
they  made  no  difficulty.  The  remedy 
proved  to  be  a  decoction  from  the  root 
of  a  certain  species  of  cassia,  which 
has  been  named  O.  Beareana.  The  ef- 
fect Is  rapid  as  complete.  P^re  O., 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  tried 
the  first  experiment  on  a  German  "in 
the  last  extremity";  he  was  out  of  dan- 


ger in  forty -eight  hours  and  quite  him- 
self in  six  days.  Pdre  E.  tested  the 
new  drug  on  a  Sister  to  whom  the 
last  sacraments  had  been  administered, 
and  it  was  equally  successful.  Six 
white  patients  and  some  thirty  natives 
were  cured  without  a  single  failure. 
After  this  remarkable  experience  we 
are  free  to  hope  that  in  Zanzibar,  at 
any  rate,  English  doctors  will  not 
wholly  ignore  the  methods  of  their 
savage  colleagues.  But  the  climate 
does  not  foster  enterprise  nor  lend  it- 
self to  research,  and  the  white  man's 
instinct  revolts  against  the  supposition 
that  he  has  anything  to  learn  in  the 
way  of  science  from  the  black.  All 
the  training  and  associations  of  the 
profession  are  hostile.  Besides,  the 
medical  practice  of  barbarians  is  an 
established  Joke.  Readers  look  for 
sport  when  they  come  across  an  in- 
stance in  a  traveler's  record,  and  they 
generally  find  it,  though  perhaps  of 
the  sort  which  is  akin  to  disgust  or 
horror.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
people  themselves  in  many  lands  take 
much  the  same  view.  Noise  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  treatment,  as  a  rule. 
Joseph  Thomson  thought  he  was  de- 
scribing a  unique  eccentricity  when  he 
told,  on  his  first  Journey,  how  all  the 
adult  population  of  a  village  thumped 
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tng  drums  at  arms'  length,  and  quaffed 
pots  of  beer  alternately  the  day 
through,  whilst  the  medicine-man  doc- 
tored a  poor  creature  propped  against 
a  tree.  To  suppose  such  treatment  a 
local  form  of  insanity  was  natural; 
but  Thomson  soon  learned  his  error. 
Sometimes  the  proceedings  are  inten- 
tionally droll,  as  in  the  Far  East. 
Rajah  Brooke  says  that  Dyaks  crowd 
to  the  hut  of  a  sick  person  Just  as 
we  do  to  a  theatre  when  an  attract- 
ive piece  is  on.  A  band  is  engaged; 
if  the  patient's  friends  be  rich,  eminent 
performers  may  be  brought  from  a 
distance  at  great  expense.  Men  and 
women  of  local  renown  for  drollery, 
arrayed  in  grotesque  costumes,  which 
they  change  from  time  to  time,  go 
through  a  comic  rehearsal  of  the  sick 
person's  daily  employments  when  well. 
Other  favorites  of  the  public  grimace, 
q>in  their  heads  round,  protrude  their 
^es  and  distort  their  features.  In 
fact,  the  Rajah  declares,  a  neighbor's 
iUnesa— that  is,  the  process  of  cure- 
makes  a  popular  entertainment,  for 
which  visitors  put  on  their  best  clothes 
and  enjoy  themselves  accordingly.  In 
particular,  these  are  recognized  occa- 
sions for  flirting,  match-making  and 
amorous  enterprise. 

The  traveler  who  sees  such  absurd 
barbarities  is  too  much  occupied  with 
the  spectacle,  perhaps,  to  give  more 
than  a  glance  to  the  invalid.  The  in- 
congruity of  the  scene  absorbs  him. 
But  those  who  incline  to  believe  that 
the  anions  of  men,  in  a  case  so  ordi- 
nary and  so  important  as  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  must  surely  be  guided  by 
reasoning  and  experience,  may  suspect 
that  even  such  eccentricities  may  be 
explained  when  they  prove  to  be  uni- 
versal. Jesuit  missionaries  gave  Just 
the  same  report  of  the  practice  of  the 
Hurons  in  Canada.  If  a  warrior  fell 
ill;  the  whole  clan  visited  him,  dis- 
guised as  bears,  rattling  pieces  of  dry 
bark    and    knocking    sticks    together. 


Then  they  whooped  and  danced  for 
hours.  Meantime  the  medicine-man 
shook  his  patient,  bit,  pinched,  roared 
in  his  ears,  and  drummed  upon  a  tor- 
toise-shell, until  in  due  course  he  ex- 
tracted a  bit  of  wood  or  something, 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 

But  we  know  as  a  fact  that  these 
people  had  valuable  remedies.  Jacques 
Cartier  tells  how  a  friendly  Indian 
pointed  out  to  him  a  tree  when  very 
nearly  all  his  crew  had  died  of  scmvy. 
An  infusion  of  its  leaves  saved  the 
rest.  So  the  yellow  fever  ceased  on 
Drake's  vessels,  as  by  magic,  when 
the  Garibs  of  Dominica  gave  him  **cer- 
tain  herbs,  known  to  them."  It  Is 
likely  that  the  Huron  doctors  were  us- 
ing matter-of-fact  remedies  all  tiie 
while  they  played  their  tricks;  but  the 
Jesuits,  shocked  and  disgusted,  did  not 
notice  that.  As  for  the  dramming, 
howling,  dancing,  those  were  the  spe- 
cial delights  of  the  sick  man  while  in 
health,  and  his  friends  might  naturally 
suppose  that  they  would  cheer  him  up 
when  ill.  Perhaps  they  were  not  wrong. 
The  object  avowed  is  to  scare  away 
evil  spirits;  but  distracting  or  divert- 
ing the  sufferer  would  be  an  excellent 
purpose  also.  The  same  explanation 
may  apply  to  the  comic  performances. 
We  begin  to  understand  that  imagina- 
tion haa  great  influence  over  diseaae; 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  naked 
races  have  long  been  familiar  with 
that  as  with  other  secrets  of  psy- 
chology. 

In  every  region  of  the  savage  world, 
or  almost,  one  finds  Europeans  long 
resident,  not  less  sensible  than  their 
neighbors  apparently,  who  put  faith 
in  the  local  medicine-men— not  seldom 
preferring  to  be  treated  by  them. 
Much  evidence  on  this  point  could  be 
cited  if  necessary.  But  those  are  the 
people  who  have  experience,  whatever 
it  be  worth.  Perhaps  the  case  of  Ohlna 
is  most  significant,  because  Ohlneee 
doctcHTB   and   their  methods   are   com- 
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monly  recognized  as  the  funnieBt  insti- 
tutions of  a  funny  nation.  But  now 
and  again  some  individual  protests. 
The  great  botanist  Fortune  thankfully 
recorded  his  deliverance  from  a  virulent 
fever  by  one  of  these  despised  prac- 
titioners, and  be  rather  warmly  de- 
nounced the  * 'common  notion"  that 
their  physic  is  compounded  of  gro- 
tesque materials.  **The  treatment  is 
most  careful."  The  Chinese  scholar, 
Mr.  Cobbold,  winds  up  a  droll  analysis 
of  the  medical  theories  taught  in  books 
with  the  unexpected  admission,  **I  my- 
self have  no  mean  opinion  of  Chinese 
skill."  He  has  often  consulted  a  native 
doctor,  always  has  followed  the  pre- 
scription, and  ''always"  found  himself 
better!  Mr.  Williams  suggests  an  ex- 
planation in  The  Middle  Kingdom:  **the 
practice  of  the  Chinese  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  theory." 

The  most  bestial  of  human  stocks 
have  a  minute  acquaintance  with  herbs 
and  other  substances,  wholesome  or 
noxious.  So  widespread  is  this  knowl- 
edge, and  so  unexpected  some  of  its 
manifestations,  that  grave  observers 
have  supposed  it  instinctive  with  prim- 
itive man— one  of  the  attributes  which 
are  lost  in  the  course  of  civilization. 
Primi  facia  therefore  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  after  the  experience  of 
countless  generations  aboriginal  peo- 
ples generally  have  learned  how  to 
treat  such  maladies  as  are  common 
among  them.  Many  travelers  report 
that  it  is  so,  and  official  documents 
bear  testimony  from  time  to  time  that 
such  or  such  a  tribe  possesses  a  se- 
cret cure  for  some  disease.  For  in- 
stance, a  Bluebook  issued  by  the  Cape 
Government  in  1885  states  positively, 
on   the  evidence   of  magistrates,    mis- 
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sionaries,  and  traders,  that  the  Bantu 
medicine-men  of  certain  districts  have 
a  remedy  for  cancer.  Doctors  like 
O'Sullivan  Beare,  willing  to  admit  that 
European  science  can  learn  from  a 
naked  savage,  are  very  uncommon. 
And  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  all  research— the  native  pro- 
fessor can  seldom  be  tempted  or  per- 
suaded to  reveal  his  methods.  Per- 
haps this  reluctance  grrows  stronger 
as  the  competition  of  white  rivals  l)e- 
comes  more  pressing. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Dr.  Winterbot- 
tom,  Physician  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  compiled  a  volume  upon  The 
Present  State  of  Medicine  among  th^ 
African  Natives  of  that  coast.  It  deals 
with  almost  every  ailment  of  the  West- 
ern negro— with  "sleeping  sickness'* 
among  the  rest,  though  it  has  t)eeu 
confidently  asserted  of  late  that  this 
terrible  disease  had  only  Just  reached 
the  district  And  the  native  remedies 
are  described  in  every  case  at  length, 
with  the  treatment.  Sometimes  the 
Colonial  Physician  becomes  enthusi- 
astic over  the  merits  of  a  certain  herb, 
recommending  it  to  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  and  even  consigning  sampler 
home.  But  Miss  Mary  Kingsley  wrote 
of  the  West  Africans:  "I  have  never 
seen  in  their  herbal  remedies  any  trace 
of  a  really  valuable  drug."  Doubtless 
she  repeated  what  she  was  told,  but 
the  statement  seems  very  odd  to  one 
who  has  looked  through  Dr.  Winterbot- 
tom's  book.  Unfortunately,  that  care- 
ful inquirer  too  often  forgot  to  say 
whether  the  medicines  so  conscien- 
tiously enumerated  produce  the  effect 
desired.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know, 
saving  the  cases  mentioned. 

Frederick  Boyle  ^ 
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After   the   ruinous   fall   In   American 
railway  stoclss  which  was  experienced 
a  fortnight  ago,  it  was  hoped  that  no 
further  decline  of  any  magnitude  would 
take  place,  but  Monday's  deb<wlc  in  New 
York   showed   that    there   was    a    still 
lower  depth,  and  the  market  there  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  state  of  demoralization. 
The  one  favorable  outcome  of  the  unto- 
ward events  of  the  past  few  weeks  is 
the   changed   attitude    of   the   railway 
magnates  towards  Federal  legislation. 
Their   volte  faoe\  is,   Indeed,  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  nature,  that  it  has  given 
rise  to  cynical  comment  in  the  United 
States.    In  the  past  they  have  been  stal- 
wart upholders  of  State  rights.      The 
constitutional  arguments  advanced  by 
their  legal  advocates  against  the  intru- 
sion of  the  Federal  arm  into  this  do- 
main, indeed,  were  calculated  to  arouse 
the  admiration  of  connoisseurs  in  Judi- 
cial hair-splitting,  and  President  Roose- 
velt was  solemnly  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers likely,  to  arise  from  the  undue  con- 
centration   of   power    at    Washington. 
To-day  the  position  is  entirely  reversed. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  the  States  for 
protection  against  Federal  interference, 
the  magnates  are  now  expressing  their 
earnest   desire  to  co-operate   with  the 
President,   and   urging  him    to   aid  in 
allaying  the  **public  anxiety"  which  has 
arisen,  owing,  they  say,  to  the  fears  of 
injudicious  and  harmful  legislation.    It 
is  not  Federal  legislation,  however,  that 
is  now  in  question,  but  projects,  some 
of  them  apparently  of  a  harmful  and 
ill-cou8ldt»rod  character,  which  are  be- 
ing advocated  in  the  State  Legislatures. 
A    formidable   list   of   these   measures 
which  has  been  published  in  New  York 
shows  that  in  at  least  eighteen  States 
action  is  being  taken   with   a   view  of 
remilating   the  railroads,    the   proposal 
being  put  forward  in  a  number  of  in- 


stances that  a  two  cent  per  mile  ptis- 
senger  fare  shall  be  inaugurated,  while 
in  one  or  two  instances  legislation  to 
that  effect  has  actually  been  passed. 
The  fact  Is,  that  the  railroad  interests 
have  lost  the  control  they  formerly  ex- 
ercised In  the  State  Legislatures,  and. 
that  being  so,  they  are  now  anxious  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  very  Fed- 
eral authority  which  they  formerly  op- 
posed on  high  constitutional  grounds. 
And  in  so  doing  they  emphasize  the 
"public  anxiety"  which  they  declare  to 
prevail,  though  it  has  been  very  point- 
edly remarked  that  what  they  really 
mean  is  the  anxiety  of  railway  men 
themselves,  and  of  that  public  of  finan- 
ciers and  investors  upon  whom  they 
depend  for  funds. 

While  it  is  undeniable  that  for  the 
general  distrust  of  railway  securities 
w^hich  prevails  the  unscrupulous  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  financial  magnates  are 
responsible,  it  is  eminently  desirable  .in 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large  that 
confidence  should  be  restored,  so  tliat 
the  requisite  funds  for  providing  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  may  be 
raised.  Unless  that  can  be  effected  the 
general  commerce  of  the  United  States 
must  inevitably  suffer,  and  that  is  an 
eventuality  which  President  Roosevelt 
will  l>e  anxious  to  avoid.  But  there 
are  various  indications  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  intention  of  modifying  his 
policy  of  "increasing  the  power  of  the 
national  Government  over  the  use  of 
capital  in  inter-State  commerce.*'  If 
the  magnates,  therefore,  desire  to  se- 
cure his  co-operation  in  allaying  the 
public  distrust,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  further  Federal  legislation 
which  will  tend  to  check  the  unlimited 
sway  they  have  hitherto  exercised  in 
the  domain  of  railroad  finance.  That 
appears  to  be  recognized  by  high  finan- 
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cial  authorities  lu  New  York,  one  of 
whom  has  well  summarized  the  situa- 
tion in  these  words:  *'The  best  way  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  rail- 
roads is  to  assist  the  President  in  plans 
for  Governmental  supervision.  The 
great  objection  to  legislative  action 
against  the  railroads  is  found  not  in  the 
national  administration,  but  in  various 
State  administrations.  A  broad,  com- 
prehensive plan  of  national  supervision 
would  do  away  with  a  grreat  deal  of  re- 
strictive legislative  action  of  Individual 
States.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
public  would  regain  confidence  in  the 
railroads,  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
railroads  for  private  advantage  would 
cease."  It  is  beyond  question  that  If 
the  power  of  financiers  to  manipulate 
the  transportation  systems  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  their  own  ends  were  elim- 
inated, the  market  for  American  rail- 
way stocks  would  enjoy  a  stability  it 
has  never  hitherto  experienced.  The 
knowledge  that  holders  of  these  securi- 
ties are  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous 
wire-pullers  has  worked  incalculable  in- 
jury, and  so  far  as  investors  here  are 
concerned,  it  has  practically  killed  their 
interest  in  American  railways.  The 
same  result  has  followed  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  view  of  the  detrimental 
effect  on  American  commerce  of  an  in- 
adequately  equipped  transportation 
system,  the  time  seems  ripe  for  legisla- 


tion which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
gross  abuses  that  have  been  the  bane 
of  American  railway  finance. 

It  seems  far  from  likely,  in  view  of 
past  experience,  that  the  President  will 
he  in  any  wise  perturbed  by  the  out- 
cry raised  in  some  quarters  that  further 
legislative  interference  may  precipitate 
•*an  industrial  break-up/'  In  his  Mes- 
sage to  CJongress  In  December  he 
pointed  out  that  "during  the  last  five 
months,"  within  which  the  new  rate 
law  was  operative,  **the  railroads  have 
shown  increased  earnings,  and  some  oi 
them  unusual  dividends,"  and  yet  ruin 
for  th6  railways  was  predicted  if  that 
measure  should  be  enacted.  And  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  term  of  otfice,  can  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  which  will  remove  the 
evils  that  have  been  described  above, 
he  will  add  materially  to  his  own  pres- 
tige, and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  Meanwhile,  the  immediate  out- 
look is  disturbed  by  the  inability  of 
the  companies  to  obtain  funds,  whick 
is  necessarily  leading  them  to  restrict 
their  orders  for  material  and  rolling- 
stock.  This  must  act  as  a  check  on  the 
activity  of  the  industries  concerned, 
and  unless  the  situation  improves,  the 
railway  deadlock  may  bring  to  an  end 
the  trade  boom  which  has  been  in  evi- 
dence in  the  United  States. 
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Among  the  latest  issues  of  fiction 
in  SSveryman's  Library  are  Cooper's 
"The  Pioneers"  and  "The  Prairie"; 
Hawthorne's  "The  House  of  Seven  Ga- 
bles"; Samuel  Lover's  "Handy  Andy"; 
Lever's  "Confessions  of  Harry  Lor- 
reqner"  and  Alexandre  Dumas's  "The 
Black  Tulip"  and  "Twenty  Years  Af- 
ter."    B.  P.  Button  &  Co. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  announce  a  new 
and  cheaper  edition  of  "Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,"  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 
The  new  Issue  will  contain  the  com- 
plete work  in  one  octavo  volume  of  over 
900  pages.  The  same  publishers  have 
arranged  to  Issue  Professor  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's monograph  on  Shakespeare,  in 
the  Ehiglish  Men  of  Letters  series,  ou 
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April  23,  the  anniversary  alike  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  poet. 

"Dave  Porter's  Return  to  School,"  by 
Edward  Stratemeyer,  is  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  Dave  Porter  books  for  boys, 
and  carries  his  young  hero  from  his  ad- 
ventures in  the  South  Seas  back  to 
school,  where  he  experiences  the  full 
delights  of  boyish  sports.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

Messrs.  Koutledge,  "recognizing  the 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
and  the  public  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
experiment  of  reducing  the  original 
published  price  of  new  copyright  nov- 
els," are  about  to  enter  the  field  with  a 
series  of  books  to  be  published  not 
merely  at  half-a-crown  net,  but  at  half- 
a-crown  ''ordinary,"  which  means,  of 
course,  that  the  books  will  be  subject 
to  the  usual  discount.  Bach  work  will 
be  produced  in  all  respects  of  type,  pa- 
per, and  binding  equal  to  the  ordinary 
six-shilling  novel.  The  first  four  vol- 
umes will  be  ready  this  month. 

"The  Diamond  Key  and  How  the 
Hallway  Heroes  Won  It,"  by  Alvah 
Milton  Kerr  is  a  series  of  twelve  sto- 
ries of  railway  adventure  and  heroism, 
strung  together  on  a  slender  thread  of 
continuous  narrative,  and  deriving 
unity  from  their  connection  with  the 
running  of  a  single  railway  line  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  far  west,  and 
from  being  crowned  with  the  reward  of 
the  same  Imdge  of  honor,  a  ''diamond 
key."  Some  of  the  stories  have  been 
published  separately  in  the  magazines 
and  have  attracted  attention  as  among 
the  most  graphic  and  stirrin!t?  of  their 
kind.    Lothrop,  I.ee  &  Shepard  Co. 

The  second  of  Fogazzaro's  trilogj*  of 
novels,  of  which  "The  Saint"  wag  the 
f'ompletion  has  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  "The 
Man  of  the  World,"  as  the  English  ver- 
sion Is  called,  deals  with  the  earlier  life 


of  Piero  Malroni.  Young  and  rich,  he 
is  burdened  with  an  insane  wife.  He 
is  about  to  succumb  to  the  infiuence  of 
a  beautiful  freethinker,  who  is  also  un- 
happily married,  when  he  is  reclaimed 
by  his  dying  wife,  who  recovers  her 
reason  on  the  point  of  death.  His  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  decides  him  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  cause  which  earned  him 
his  saintly  reputation  in  the  subse- 
(luent  years  of  his  career. 

Two  small  volumes  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  are  published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  in  the  dainty  typography 
of  the  Men-yniount  Press.  One  is 
"Christ's  Secret  of  Happiness,"  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  a  series  of  eleven  brief 
discourses,  in  which  a  twentieth-century 
application  is  made  of  the  beatitudes  of 
Christ  The  other  is  "The  Greatest 
Fact  in  Modem  History"  which  con- 
tains the  admirable  and  patriotic  ad- 
dress which  Ambassador  Reld  deliv- 
ered before  Cambridge  University  last 
year  on  **The  Rise  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Reid's  subject  was  chosen 
for  him  by  the  university  authorities 
and  he  treated  It  with  candor,  discrimi- 
nation and  a  due  sense  of  historic  pro- 
portion. 

In  Miss  Anna  Chapln  Ray's  "Ackroyd 
of  the  Faculty"  the  hero  lias  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  except  pedigree  and 
polish,  but  because  those  are  lacking 
to  him  the  daughter  of  his  brother  pro- 
fessor, a  Brahmin  of  the  true  Holme» 
species,  despises  him.  To  begin  a 
novel  with  despising  a  man  brings  the 
wisest  of  heroines  to  loving  him  before 
the  tale  Is  ended  and  the  last  page 
fcMretells  happiness  for  all  the  charac- 
ters except  one  who  has  had  tlie  good 
fortune  to  die  almost  in  the  act  of  re- 
pentance for  wrong  doing.  The  author 
has  mastered  the  secret  of  adding  suf- 
ficient moral  Interest  to  a  tale  of  every 
day  life  to  give  it  a  certain  gravity  and 
force    without    darkening   its   pleasant 
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atmosphere,  and  the  story  has  individ- 
uality and  brilliancy.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

The  "K51ni8che  Zeituug"  states  that 
a  rare  Chinese  manuscript, brought  some 
yeani  ago  from  Pekin,  has  been  discov- 
ered in  Copenhagen.  It  Is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  book  on  anatomy  by  Pierre 
Dionis,  and  contains  many  copies  of 
anatomical  drawings  from  the  works  of 
Tliomas  Bartholin,  the  famous  Danish 
anatomist  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  originated  in  the  request  made  by  the 
Emperor  Khanghi  (1662-1722)  to  a 
French  priest,  by  name  Perennln,  iu 
1677,  that  he  would  translate  a  Euro- 
pean book  on  anatomy  into  Chinese  in 
order  to  introduce  Western  medical  sci- 
ence into  China.  Perennln  selected  Di- 
onis's  and  Bartholin's  works,  and  the 
Emperor  gave  him  a  staff  of  twenty 
assistants  who  took  five  years  in  pro- 
ducing the  manuscript.  Only  three 
(*oples  were  made  for  the  private  use  of 
the  Emperor. 

That  expert  traveller  and  charming 
writer,  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen,  is  tlie 
author  of  a  unique  guidebook  to  *'Sicily 
the  New  Winter  Resort"  which  con- 
tains everything  which  the  visitor  to 
that  picturesque  island  needs  to  know 
about  its  scenery,  its  monuments  and 
its  people.  The  plan  of  construction  is 
unusual.  There  are  first  certain  gen- 
eral chapters  upon  the  scenery,  climate 
and  people,  the  gardens  and  the 
churches,  and  the  conditions  of  travel 
and  motoring.  Then,  under  the  head- 
ing '^Things  Sicilian"  arranged  after 
the  fashion  of  an  encyclopaedia,  there 
are  hundreds  of  paragraphs  of  informa 
tion,  presented  by  topics,  first  relating 
to  the  whole  island,  and  then,  again 
with  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  to 
particular  cities.  Finally,  there  is  a 
complete  road-gruide  to  all  the  towns 
which  are  easil.v  accessible  by  any 
means  of  communication.    This  alpha- 


betical arrangement  guides  the  reader 
at  once  to  what  he  wishes  to  know  and 
saves  him  the  trouble  of  picking  it  out 
for  himself  from  pages  of  general  de- 
scription. Not  the  least  attraction  of 
the  book  is  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  writes  to  The 
Athenaeum,  with  pardonable  exultation, 
of  a  recent  literary  discovery,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Most  of  your  readers,  I  suppose,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  recently 
discovered  a  very   remarkable  manu- 
script copy  of  Shr  Philip  Sidney's  "Ar- 
cadia."   It  is  a  volume  of  226  folios,  or 
452  pages.     It  contains  a  complete  copy 
of  the   "Arcadia"  in   five  "Bookes  or 
Actes,"  and  also  "Dyvers  and  Sondry 
6onetts."      Although  there  must  have 
been  a  number  of  manuscript  copies  of 
the  book  in  existence  soon  after  it  was 
written,  no  other  copy  save  that  which 
is  before  me  appears  to  be  now  extant. 
This  alone  would  make  it  uniquely  in- 
teresting; but  its  value  does  not  lie  only 
in  its  rarity.     It  is  not  merely  an  "Ar- 
cadia"; it  is,  I  believe,  the  **Arcadia." 
It  differs  greatly  from  the  (>rinted  texts. 
It  contains  much  matter  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  latter,  while  it  omits 
much  that  appears  in  them.    It  gives 
us   five  new  poems,  and  many   fresh 
readings  in  the  known  poems.    Among 
the  "Dyvers  and  Sondry  Sonetts"  there 
is  also  an  unknown  poem.    I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  study  the  manuscript 
sufficiently  to  t)e  able  to  see  the  exact 
relation  which  it  bears  to  the  printed 
copies;  but  I  have  found  a  good  many 
Indications  which  point  to  its  being  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  first  draft  of  the  work. 
But  whether  it  is  this,  or  whether  it  Is 
a  recast   of  the  first  form  of  the  ro- 
mance, it  is  without  doubt  a  most  re- 
markable "find."    Short  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  Shakespearean  manuscript  it 
is  hard  to   imagine  a   more  valuable 
treasure  trove  of  its  kind.     Two  things 
are  plain— firstly,  that  it  should  find  a 
place  in  one  of  our  grreat  public  libra- 
ries; and  secondly,  that  it  should  be 
printed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
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APUIL. 

Strephou.  wayward,  debouair, 

lu  the  loug  ago 
Made  him  two  sweet  sougs  aud  rare, 

Then,  that  none  should   know, 
One  of  lusty  laughter  hid 

By  the  silent  meadow-niei-es, 
And  in  dark:est  forest-aisles 
One  of  tears. 

Maiden  April,  light  of  heart. 

Came  one  prlmroso-dawn, 
Found  the  sougH.  and  called  apart 

Dryad,  bird  and  faiui. 
Sang  to  them  of  lovers'  dreams 

Eke  of  lovers*  sorrow, 
Told  how  one  must  laugh  to-day, 
Weep  to-morrow. 

Ever  since  those  golden  years 
When  the  world  was  glad, 

April  laughs  through  falling  tears 
April's  smiles  are  sad: 

Yet  to  mortals  on  her  way 
Whispers  she  a  secret  boon— 

"Joy,  O  Heart— for  Fairy  May 
Cometh  soon!" 

Wilfrid    L.    Randell. 

The  Pan  Mall  Bdaxasine. 


A  SONG  IN  THE  HEART. 

Thou  dost  hear  the  ocean's  tale 
In  the  moonlight,  very  pale, 
Since  thy  chamber  opens  wide 
One  great  casement  towards  the  tide. 
But  another  window   looks 
Over  marshes  and  their  brooks; 
And  thy  garden  paths  between 
Brooks  and   window   intervene: 
When  the  evening  breezes  blow, 
Hear  we  in  these  paths  below! 

Lest   the   gi*eat,    insistent   sea- 
Day  and  night  adjuring  thee— 
By  the  secret  word  it  sings, 
Take  too  far  from  human  things; 
For  a  little  space  apart 
Hear  the  singing  in  my  heart! 
Or  if  things  eternal  make 
So  mach  music  for  tliy  sake. 
Hearken,  from  thy  seat  above. 
The  still  vaster  deep  of  love! 

Arthur   E.    Waii^. 


THE  LIKENESS 

U'heu  1  came  forth  this  mom  I  saw 
Quite  twenty  cloudlets  in  the  air; 

And  then  I  saw  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Which  told  me  how  those  clouds  came 
there. 

That  flock  of  sheep,  on  that  green 
grass, 

Well  might  it  lie  so  still  and  proud! 
its  likeness  had  been  drawn  in  heaven, 

On  a  blue  sky,  in  silvery  cloud. 

1  gazed  me  up.  I  gazed  me  down, 
And  swore,  though  good  the  likeness 
was, 
'Twas  a  long  way  from  justice  done 
To  such   white  wool,  such  sparkling 
grass. 

William  H.  Da/vie: 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    BOY. 

Oh!  The  joy  of  being  alive! 

To  be  sound  of  body  and  brain. 

With  pulses  that  leap  to  strive, 

And   muscles   that   crave   the  diflicult 

feat, 
To  battle  with  wind  and  rain. 
To  struggle  with  snow  and  sleet. 
In  the  tumbling  surf  to  meet 
That  strongest  foe  of  man,  the  sea. 
To  feel  her  tug  at  the  feet, 
And  buffet  the  face  with  a  heavy  liand; 
And  measure  strength  with  her  brain- 
less strength, 
And  in  spite  of  her  might,  to  stand 
Or  leap  or  swim  at  the  will's  command. 
Oh!  Life  is  sweet! 

Justin  Stents. 


PARTING, 


Not  iu  thine  absence,  nor  when  face 
To  face,  thy  love  means  most  to  me. 

But  in  the  short-lived  parting-space, 
The  cadence  of  felicity. 

So  music's  meaning  flrst  is  known, 
Not  while  the  bird  sings  all  day  long. 

But  when  the  last  faint-failing  tone 
Divides  the  silence  from  the  song. 

Johtt   Erskine, 
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L^tis  than  one  huudreil  and  forty 
years  ago  there  might  be  seen  posted 
up  in  England  a  proclamation  of  the 
I*rivy  Council  in  which  the  Province 
of  Ontario  was  called  "the  town." 
After  the  passing  of  the  Tieaty  of 
Washington,  a  speaker  at  a  meeting 
in  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  Eng- 
lish cities  congratulated  a  Canadian 
on  the  passing  of  the  treaty,  saying 
that  he  *'hoped,  now  the  Alabama 
question  was  settled,  there  would  l>e 
nothing  to  divide  England  and  Canada 
from  each  other.*'  At  that  time,  edu- 
cated pe(H>le  in  England  were  still 
found  believing  that  Canadians  were 
red.  Englishmen  know  far  more  about 
Canada  now.  The  opening  of  the 
marvellous  North- West  has  done  much 
to  attract  their  attention.  A  British 
statesman,  however,  can  still  tell  us 
that  Great  Britain  has  only  one  mili- 
tary frontier,  that  of  Northern  India. 

That  there  is  not  a  single  annexa- 
tionist in  Canada  Englishmen  are  con- 
stantly being  told.  It  is  true  in  this 
sense,  that  nobody  either  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States  is  now  talking  or 
thinking  of  that  question.  Nor  does 
It  seem  likely  that  anybody  either  in 
Canada  or  in  the  United  States  will 
be  talking  or  thinking  about  it  for 
some  years  to  come.  No  octogenarian 
has  any  practical  interest  in  it.  The 
idea  that  the  pe(H>le  of  the  United 
States  have  any  design  against  Cana- 
dian independence  may  l>e  entirely  dis- 
missed. The  present  writer  has  for 
nearly  forty  years  conversed  with 
Americans  of  all  classes  and  parties 
without  hearing  anything  of  the  kind 
or  encountering  any  appearance  of  hos- 
tility to  Canada.  The  Irish  quarrel 
was  embraced  by  American  politicians 
for  the  sake  of  the  Irish  vote,  the  Im- 
portance of  which  has  of  late  greatly 


declined,  so  liiat  little  or  nothing  is 
heard  of  it  in  the  mustering  of  forces 
for  pi*esideutial  elections. 

The  great  bond  and  symbol  of  peace, 
the  ueuu-ality  of  the  lakes,  secured  by 
the  exclusion  of  ships  of  war,  has  been 
faithfully  observed  on  both  sides.  An 
alarm  of  American  infraction  was 
raised  some  years  ago,  but  proved 
groundless.  On  that  occasion  some 
fervid  Canadians  proposed  to  introduce 
British  gunboats  into  the  Lakes.  They 
were  thinking  only  of  the  lower  lakes, 
as  of  course  was  Wellington  when  he 
penned  his  dispatch.  Tbey  forgot  Lak«,' 
Superior,  where  the  Pacitic  Railway 
might  be  easily  raided  and  the  Domin- 
ion cut  in  two  by  an  American  flotilla 
issuing  from  Duluth. 

in  attempting  a  forecast,  several 
things  must  be  taken  into  account. 
One  is  the  state  of  American  institu- 
tions, which  shows  the  truth  of  Ba- 
con's saying  that  wliat  man  does  not 
change  for  the  better,  Time,  the  great 
innovator,  will  l>e  changing  for  the 
worse.  In  the  United  States  Time  has 
been  concentrating  power  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Willie  the  Senate,  in  which  the 
smaller  States  have  equal  representa- 
tion with  the  greatest,  has  become  a 
(•onclave  of  special  interests  with  no 
policy  but  **stan(^pat,''  and  incapable 
of  forming  or  pursuing  any  g^reat  de- 
sign. Nor  can  we  yet  tell  what  effect 
the  Panama  Canai,  if  it  succeeds,  or 
extended  relations  with  Mexico,  may 
have  in  drawing  the  United  States 
southwards.  The  awakening  of  Japan, 
probably  with  China  in  her  train,  and 
her  apparent  tendency  to  get  a  foot- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  also  to  be 
considered  in  casting  the  horoscof)e  of 
the  future. 

The  movement  at  present  on  foot 
and    apparently    training    strenpfth    is 
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that  of  commercial  reciprocity  only, 
leaving  the  question  of  political  re- 
lations untouched.  Protectionism  has 
never  defined  its  area.  The  political 
area  is  defined  by  nationality.  Nature 
has  defined  the  commercial  area  as 
simply  that  of  profitable  exchange. 

On  the  other  hand,  events  march  and 
natural  forces  show  their  power.  The 
action  of  the  great  forces  often  is  long 
suspended  by  that  of  secondary  forces; 
but  in  the  end  the  great  forces  pre- 
vail. It  was  so  In  the  cases  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  Statesmen  renowned 
for  sagacity  said,  after  the  failures  in 
each  case,  that  union  would  never 
come.  It  came,  with  the  hour  of  des- 
tiny and  with  the  man.  So  to  all  ap- 
pearances it  will  be  in  the  case  of  this 
northern  Continent  of  America. 

To  know  what  Canada  really  is,  the 
inquirer  must  use  not  the  political  but 
the  physical  map.  The  political  map 
presents  her  as  an  unbroken  expanse 
embracing  half  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  including  the  North  Pole; 
colored  red  in  the  Jubilee  stamp,  and 
more  than  equalling  in  extent  all  the 
rest  of  the  British  Empire.  In  reality 
the  Dominion  consists  of  four  different 
sections  of  territory  forming  a  broken 
line  across  the  Continent  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  spaces  or 
great  barriers  of  nature,  while  each  of 
them  is  closely  connected  in  every  way 
with  the  country  to  the  south.  The 
railway  which  links  them  has  to  carry 
wide  unpaying  tracts  as  well  as  the 
linbillties  of  a  subarctic  climate.  Apart 
from  the  present  movement  into  the 
newly  opened  wheat  fields  of  the 
North-West,  there  is  little  interchange 
of  population.  There  would  hardly  be 
any  commercial  interchange  were  it  not 
for  the  tariff.  Ontario  draws  her  coal 
from  Pennsylvania,  while  Nova  Scotia 
sends  her  coal  to  New  England.  An 
attempt  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff 
to  force  Ontario  to  buy  her  coal  of 
Nova  Scotia   failed.     It  took  a  thirty- 


five  per  cent,  tariff  in  the  early  days 
of  the  North-West  to  force  the  poor 
settler  in  Manitoba  to  buy  his  reaping 
machine  at  a  distant  factory  in  On- 
tario when  the  works  of  Minneapolis 
were  at  hand.  He  sometimes  bought 
at  Minneapolis  in  spite  of  the  duty. 
British  Columbia,  the  Canadian  Prov- 
ince on  the  Pacific,  is  clasped  between 
the  adjacent  State  of  the  American 
Union  and  the  American  territory  of 
Alaska. 

There  is  already  to  a  great  extent 
practical  fusion  of  the  people  of 
Canada  with  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  1,200,000  native 
Canadians  on  the  south  of  the  line. 
A  Canadian  boy  thinks  no  more  of  go- 
ing to  New  York  or  Chicago  for  a  start 
in  life  than  a  Scotch  or  Yorkshire  boy 
thinks  of  going  to  London,  and  the 
Canadian  in  the  American  market 
finds  himself  at  a  premium.  Of 
B'rench  Canadians  there  are  beUeved 
to  be  150,000  in  Massachusetts  akme. 
There  is  a  counter  current  of  Ameri- 
cans into  the  North-West  Churches 
interchange  mlnisten.  Associations 
and  fraternities  of  all  kinds  span,  some 
totally  ignore,  the  Line.  The  sporting 
worlds  of  the  two  countries  are  one. 
The  summer  resorts  are  in  common. 
Canadians  read  the  American  maga- 
zines. American  newspapers  hare  a' 
considerable  circulation  in  Canada. 
American  currency  circulates  every- 
where but  in  Government  offices. 
New  York  is  the  Canadian  Stock  Ex- 
change. American  investments  in 
Canada  are  rapidly  increasing.  Inter- 
marriage is  frequent;  and  as  Caaada. 
in  deference  to  the  Catholics,  is  with- 
out a  divorce  court,  Canadians  resort  to 
the  d1v<H:ce  courts  of  the  United  States. 
The  writer  attended  the  other  day  a 
great  farmers'  picnic,  at  which  met  the 
sections  of  a  clan  settled,  one  on  the 
Canadian,  the  other  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Line.  In  fact,  nothing 
separates  the  two  portions  of  the  Rnj<- 
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lish  speakiug  people  on  this  Ooutineut 
but  the  political  and  fiscai  iines.  The 
siiirit  and  largely  the  form  of  the  po- 
litical institutions  is  the  same. 

The  relation  of  a  dependency  to  the 
Imperial  country  can  hardly  fail  to 
cause  friction  when  the  dependencies 
are  aspiring  to  be  nations.  Again  and 
again  the  pen  of  the  present  writer 
has  been  taken  up  to  defend  the  Brit- 
ish Government  against  the  charge  of 
betraying  the  interest  of  the  Colonies 
in  disputes  with  the  United  States  and 
to  show  that  British  diplomacy  has 
done  all  that  was  in  its  power,  while 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  out  of 
the  question  to  ask  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  go  to  war  about  a  boundary 
question  in  North  America.  Consid- 
erable'peril  was  faced  in  the  cases  of 
Maine  and  Oregon.  Now  Newfound- 
land is  claiming  diplomatic  Home  Rule 
to  be  enjoyed  and  enforced  at  the  risk 
of  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  difficulty, 
which  is  daily  showing  itself,  in  com- 
bining with  the  character  of  a  depend- 
ency that  of  a  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  is  up- 
braided by  Englishmen  because  she 
fails  to  contribute  to  British  arma- 
ments. If  Canada  contributes  to  Im- 
perial armaments,  will  the  Empire  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  Canada's  open 
frontier  of  four  thousand  miles,  and 
of  her  two  sea  frontiers,  one  of  them 
facing  the  Japanese  Navy,  the  other 
all  the  navies  of  Europe?  To  settle 
an  angry  question,  let  any  high 
military  authority  give  a  candid  opin- 
ion as  to  the  practicability  of  a  com- 
bination of  England  with  Canada  for 
the  purposes  of  military  defence. 

niat  British  sentiment  is  not  all 
powerful  with  Canadian  politicians 
seems  to  be  shown  by  their  votes  of 
sympathy  with  the  Irish  muveinent  for 
Home  Rule,  the  real  tendency  of  which 
they  could  not  fail  to  know.  The  first 
of  those  votes  drew  on  them  an  Im- 
l>erial  rebuke.    The  Legislature  of  On- 


tario under  a  leader  afterwards 
knighted  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on 
Lord  Salisbury  for  renewing  the 
Crimes  Act.  The  other  day  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Dominion,  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council,  wel- 
comed an  Irish  Nationalist  of  distinc- 
tion fresh  from  the  Fenian  platform  of 
New  York,  attended  his  meeting, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and 
sub8cril>ed  to  his  fund.  It  is  true  these 
demonstrations  have  been  confined  to 
the  politicians  who  alone  needed  the 
Irish  vote.  There  has  been  nothing 
of  the  kind  among  people  at  large,  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  must  have  evolved 
out  of  his  own  consciousness  the  as- 
surance that  **all  true  Canadians  were 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule." 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  anti- 
American  feeling  in  Canada  is  true. 
It  resides  chiefly  in  certain  circles,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  descendants  of 
U.  E.  Loyalists  or  of  the  Tories  of 
the  Family  Compact.  Perhaps  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  social  superiority  also  is 
flattered  by  looking  down  upon  the 
Yankee.  We  have  had  some  efforts 
of  late  to  stimulate  this  sentiment,  but 
they  were  very  limited  in  their  range 
and  very  meagre  in  their  fruits.  Dis- 
tinct from  anti-Americanism,  though 
akin  to  it  and  connected  with  Imperi- 
alism, is  the  worship  of  the  flag,  which 
in  the  United  States  has  reached  an 
extravagant  height  and  has  its  evange- 
lists in  Canada.    It  cannot  be  supposed 

• 

that  sentiments  or  fancies  of  this 
kind  will  in  the  end  prevail  over  the 
manifest  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
Of  Imperial  Federation  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak.  It  has  been 
preached  for  a  generation  without 
[iresenting  a  plan.  We  have  only  been 
exhorted  to  *think  Imperially*'  and 
propagate  the  sentiment.  What  is  the 
government  of  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion to  be?  How  is  it  to  be  elected 
or    appointed?      What    are    to    l>e    its 
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powers?  What  are  to  be  the  relatiODB 
of  ihe  federal  goverumeiit  with  the 
British  Crown  and  Foreign  Office? 
What  is  to  be  done  with  India?  The 
answer  to  all  these  questions  is, 
"Think  Imperially/'  "Propagate  the 
sentiment."  Meantime  His  Majesty's 
Eastern  subjects  and  allies  are  ex- 
cluded as  aliens  or  more  than  aliens 
from  parts  of  His  Majesty's  do- 
minions. 

An  attempt  is  uow  apparently  on 
foot  to  bring  about  not  Imperial  Fed- 
eration, but  Colonial  subordination  or 
conformity,  by  periodically  conferring 
with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  sev- 
eral Colonies  in  the  Colonial  Othce  at 
Westminster.  W'e  shall  see  whether 
this  can  be  done  without  exciting 
Colonial  jealousy.  It  will  be  at  all 
events  a  step  backwards  towards  de- 
pendence, not  forwards  towards  Im- 
perial Federation,  which  is  to  be  a 
union  of  kindred  States  on  an  equal 
footing. 

You  in  England  made  much  of  the 
contingent.  You  paid  for  it  yourselves, 
and  if  the  facts  could  be  known  you 
would  very  likely  tind  that  military 
adventure  was  the  predominant  mo- 
tive, and  that  of  those  who  enlisted 
not  a  few  were  unsettled  spirits  such 
as  in  Colonies  are  sure  to  abound. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  stated  as  an  as- 
certained fact  that  there  had  been 
40,000  Canadian  enlistments  in  the 
American  Army  in  the  course  of  the 
War  of  Secession. 

Yon  have  taken  a  serious  step  to- 
wards the  dissolution  of  political  con- 
nection in  withdrawing  as  a  military 
power  from  this  continent.  The  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Militia  avows,  in  ef- 
fect, that  Canada  is  protected  by  the 
immunities  of  her  own  continent;  in 
other  words,  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  is  upheld  by  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  Unquestionably  the 
Unlte<l  States  would  repel  invasion  of 
this  continent   provide<I   Canada   were 


not   drawn    by    Great    Britain    into    a 
European  war. 

You  are  by  this  time  disillusioned  on 
the  subject  of  the  preferential  taria. 
Y^ou  see  that  in  matters  of  business 
the  Canadian,  though  he  loves  you 
well,  like  other  thrifty  people  in  busi- 
ness obeys  his  head  rather  than  his 
heart.  You  see  that  such  Chamber- 
lalnlsm  as  existed  in  Canada  was  gen- 
eral sympathy  with.  Protectionism  and 
Imperialism,  not  by  any  means  a  dis- 
position to  remit  or  lower  duties  on 
British  goods.  On  your  part,  you  have 
been  long  solicited  in  vain  to  remove 
the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle. 

You  know  on  the  other  hand  what 
Canada,  like  the  Colonies  and  depend- 
encies generally,  has  cost  you  publicly 
in  her  defence,   setting  aside  thh  pri- 
vate    loss     in     the     construction     of 
Canada's     early     railways.       But     the 
greatest  cost  of  all  is  the  loss  of  your 
insular  securitj'.     It  is  strange  to  see 
how   the  idea  that  you  enjoy   insular 
security  seems  still  to  haunt  the  British 
mind,    when,    in   fact,    owing  to  your 
scattered  possessions,  you  are  the  most 
vulnerable    of    all    nations.      Here    in 
Canada    alone    you    have    a    military 
frontier  open  to  attack,  probably  the 
longest  military  frontier  In  the  world. 
In    building  on   Canadian  sentiment 
it    should     be     borne     in     mind    that 
Canada  has  been  and  now  more  than 
ever  is  undergoing  a  loosening  of  the 
tie    of    race    by    foreign    immigration. 
If  we  exclude  the  Catholic  Irish,  who 
are    not   British    in    sentiment,    barely 
half  the  population  is  now  British. 

Political  parting  from  the  Mother 
Country  will  not  be  the  parting  of  the 
heart  On  the  contrary,  the  bond  of 
the  heart,  which,  as  things  are,  is  in 
some  danger,  will  be  assured  by  it. 
At  present  we  have  seen  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  friction  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colony; 
the  Mother  Countrj'  calling  on  the 
Colony    for    military     and    naval    aid 
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which  the  Colony  cannot  give;  the 
Colony  complaining  that  the  Mother 
Country  fails  to  assert  its  interest  in 
dealings  with  foreign  Governments, 
gradually  intrenching  on  the  Imperial 
prerogative,  and  seeking  to  combine 
the  immunities  of  a  dependency  with 
the  character  and  privileges  of  a  na- 
tion. The  hawser  is  being  fretted  all 
the  time. 

The  feeling  of  British  Canadians  to- 
wards the  Mother  Country  being  what 
it  is,  the  union  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States,  should  it  ever  come,  in 
place  of  a  precarious,  uneasy,  and 
barren  supremacy,  with  an  impracti- 
cable duty  of  military  defence,  would 
give  England  a  strong  moral  influence 
In  the  Councils  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent 

There  was  not  a  little  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  a  two-fold  trial  of 
democracy  on  this  continent.  A  Cana- 
dian republic  permanently  independent 
of  the  United  States  might  have  been 
possible  so  long  as  anything  like  the 
unity  of  territorial  basis  apparently  In- 
dispensable to  the  existence  of  national 
nnity  remained.  But  when  the  Do- 
minion was  stretched  in  widely-sep- 
arated sections  across  the  whole  con- 
tinent, the  semblance  of  territorial 
unity  ceased  to  exist 

Prom  the  Mother  Country  the  Col- 
onies have  derived  in  many  ways  an 
inestimable  heritage.  In  one  way  they 
have  derived  a  heritage  not  so  clearly 
blessed.  It  is  that  of  the  party  sys- 
tem of  Government  prolonged  when 
the  principle  of  division  is  extinct. 

While  the  consequences  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  18.'57  were  being  worked  out: 
while  the  Church  was  being  disestab- 
lished. Universities  were  being  rid  of 
tests,  and  those  who  had  suffered  by 
the  rebellion  were  being  compensated 
for  their  losses,  there  was  still  the 
basis  of  principle  for  party.  Thence- 
forwatd  party  ceased  to  have  a  basis 
of  principle  and  liecame  faction.    John, 


afterwards  Sir  John,  Macdouald,  ji 
young  man  with  remarkable  address 
in  managing  his  kind,  and  little  en- 
cumbered with  fixed  opinions,  arose 
to  perform  for  Canadian  Toryism  an 
operation  something  of  the  same  sort 
as  that  which  Peel  had  performed  for 
Toryism  in  England,  by  disencumber- 
ing it  of  Bldonism  and  adapting  it  to 
a  new  era.  For  thirty  years  this  man 
practically  ruled  Canada,  corrupting 
others,  but.  so  far  as  ever  was  known, 
free  from  corruption  himself,  and  so 
long  as  he  was  allowed  to  govern 
freely,  liking  to  govern  well.  His  rival 
was  George  Brown,  at  once  leader  of 
the  other  party  and  master  of  The 
Olobe,  then  the  dominant  journal, 
whose  personal  use  of  his  journal 
showed  the  evils  of  that  conjunction. 
Durham  had  assumed  that  the  French 
IVovince  yoked  with  the  Knglish 
Province,  would  succumb  to  its 
stronger  mate,  and  that  the  Brit- 
ish element  would  completely  prevail. 
The  contrary  was  the  result.  The 
French  Province,  perhaps  from  very 
consciousness  of  its  weakness,  pre- 
served its  solidity  and  became  the 
pivot  of  all  the  cabal  and  intrigue 
which  followed,  and,  at  last  issuing  in 
a  deadlock,  forced  the  leaders  of  the 
factions  to  seek  an  escape  in  Confed- 
eration. There  has  been  much  dispute 
about  the  man  to  whose  memory  the 
credit  of  Confederation  is  due.  It  Is 
due  to  the  memory  of  deadlock. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  is 
modelled  on  the  British,  formally  mon- 
archical, really  parliamentary.  The 
(lOvernor-General  Is  constitutional,  and 
scarcely  has  he  or  any  one  of  his  con- 
stitutional vice-gerents,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  ever  been  called  upon  to 
do  a  political  act  which  might  not  have 
been  done  by  a  stamp.  His  part  is 
social  1  headship.  It  was  played  very 
quietly  by  Lord  LIsgar,  a  shrewd  old 
man  of  the  world;  more  ostentatiously 
by  his   successors.  e«pe<»Ially  by   Duf- 
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feriu,  by  whom  the  character  of  the 
office  was  greatly  changed.  Ottawa  is 
now  a  miniature  court,  with  social  ef- 
fects, close  observers  say,  such  as 
miniature  courts  are  apt  to  produce. 
The  craving  for  titles  is  great,  form- 
ing no  inconsiderable  link  in  the  chain 
which  binds  Ottawa  to  Windsor. 
From  imperfect  knowledge  of  Canada 
the  selection  of  subjects  for  knighthood 
is  sometimes  strange.  Democracy  need 
not,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should, 
any  more  than  monarchy,  go  bare,  or 
discard  such  vestments  of  state  as  are 
really  expressive,  or  such  titles  as,  un- 
like obsolete  titles  of  feudal  chivalry, 
bespeak  public  respect  and  trust.  But 
knighthood  surely  has  had  its  day. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  elected 
with  almost  manhood  suffrage,  the 
Senate  is  nominated  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Like  the  British  Premier  and 
unlike  the  American  President,  the 
Canadian  Premier  sits  with  his  col- 
leagues In  Parliament  and  is  depend- 
ent for  his  tenure  on  its  vote.  The 
Houses  are  divided  down  the  middle 
for  the  working  of  the  party  system, 
which  is  thus  distinctly  recognized. 
Nominations  to  the  Senate  are  claimed 
by  superannuated  politicians  of  the 
party  and,  as  nobody  seems  to  doubt, 
by  lai'ge  subscribers  to  the  party  fund. 
In  the  British  House  of  Lords  some 
room  has  been  found  for  representa- 
tives of  great  professions  and  for  per- 
sonal distinction.  Not  so  in  the  Cana- 
dian Senate.  By  the  party  now  in 
power  when  it  was  out  of  power  the 
Senate  was  denounced  in  unmeasured 
terms,  as  a  useless  and  costly  burden 
on  the  State,  but  power  having 
changed  hands,  and  death  vacancies 
in  the  Senate  having  reversed  the  bal- 
ance there,  the  voice  of  reform  is 
hushed  and  the  sessional  salaries  of 
Senators  are  increased. 

Parliament  is  bilingual,  English  and 
French;  but  this  is  a  formal  compli- 
ment to  the  French  and   little  more. 


In  its  federal  element,  the  Provinces, 
the  Canadian  Constitution  departs 
from  the  British  model  and  approaches 
that  of  the  United  States,  making  the 
whole  national  with  a  federal  struc- 
ure.  But  the  Canadian  Province,  while 
it  has  special  subjects  of  legislation 
assigned  to  it  by  the  North  America 
Act,  has  no  State  right.  In  deciding 
legal  questions  between  the  Dominion 
and  any  one  of  the  Provinces  the 
part  of  the  Judicial  committee  of 
the  United  States  is  played  by  the 
British  committee  of  Privy  Council. 

The  sovereign  power  is  still  in  the 
L'arliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
could  abrogate  or  amend  in  any  way 
it  pleased  the  Canadian  Constitution. 
The  judicial  appeal  in  the  last  resort, 
the  supreme  military  command,  and 
the  fountain  of  honor,  are  still  in  the 
Imperial  country.  When  therefore 
Canadians  speak  of  their  country  as  a 
nation,  which  they  habitually  do,  they 
anticipate  her  coming  emancipation. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  came  into  Con- 
federation willingly;  at  least  their 
political  leaders  did.  New  Brunswick 
hesitated.  Nova  Scotia  was  dragged  in 
l)y  the  hair  of  her  head,  a  legislature 
elected  to  oppose  being  by  some  mys- 
terious influence  suddenly  induced  to 
consent.  Prince  Edward  Island  came 
in  afterwards.  To  bring  in  British 
Columbia,  far  away  on  the  Pacific, 
the  Pacific  Railway  was  built.  The 
great  North-West  now  has  been  taken 
in.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
seem  hardly  to  have  given  a  thought  to 
the  question  whether  it  was  possible  to 
make  of  territories  so  far  separated 
from  each  other,  and  each  of  them  so 
strongly  drawn  In  another  direction, 
the  seat  of  a  united  nation.  One 
speaker,  when  the  example  of  the 
bundle  of  staves  increasing  their 
strength  by  union  was  cited,  had  the 
wit  to  retort  that  the  example  hardly 
applied  to  seven  fishing-rods  tied  to- 
gether  by    the    ends.     A   parallel    in- 
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fitauce  of  a  uation  so  totally  wanting 
in  unity  of  territorial  basis  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  name. 

Tbe  Constitution  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  people.  That  tbe  General 
Election  which  ensued  was  virtual 
ratification  was  pleaded,  but  tbe  plea 
was  evidently  futile. 

Tbe  whole  apparatus,  with  its  Gov- 
-ei-nor-General,  bis  Lieutenants  in  each 
I'rovlnce,  and  all  tbe  Legislatures, 
Dominion  and  Provincial,  is  very  large 
4ind  expensive  for  such  a  population, 
and  has  caused  it  often  to  be  said  that 
'*we  are  too  much  governed/' 

What  has  followed  Confederation 
bas  been  a  display  not  the  least  signal, 
of  the  wcNTking  of  tbe  system  of  Party 
Government.  Party  having  lost  its 
basis  of  distinctive  principle,  as,  when 
tbe  fundamental  question  is  settled,  It 
inevitably  must,  Is  reduced  to  or- 
ganized faction  struggling  for  place. 
"Graft"  prevails  at  Ottawa,  and  ex- 
tends, as  It  was  sure  to  do,  through 
tbe  political  frame.  Of  this  we  have 
l>een  having  disastrous  proofs  in  the 
record^}  of  the  Dominion  legislature  as 
well  as  in  the  results  of  election  in- 
quiries and  scandalous  revelations  of 
other  kinds.  I>ast  session  at  Ottawa, 
opposition  to  an  unconstitutional  meas- 
ure, dictated  in  eflfect  by  the  agent  of 
a  foreign  Power,  collapsed  when  it  had 
transpired  that  the  Government  would 
propose  an  increase  of  the  sessional 
salaries  of  both  Houses,  a  salary  for 
tbe  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  a  set 
of  pensions.  Tbe  Judgment  of  Inde- 
pendent observers  at  Ottawa  as  to  the 
state  of  things  there  is  not  doubtful, 
and  even  the  editor  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment organ  takes  his  departure  in  dis- 
gust. If  a  high-flpirited  member  holds 
out  alone  against  the  evil,  the  agents 
of  tbe  two  Parties  combine  to  deprive 
him  of  his  seat.  This  has  actually 
been  done  and  approved  in  the  highest 
quarters. 

A   minister  finding  his  tariff  policy 


losing  popularity',  determines  to  dis- 
solve and  snap  a  verdict  Tbe  pretext 
be  gives  for  dissolution  is  that  a  nego- 
tiation for  reciprocity  is  on  foot  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  he  wants 
to  have  his  hands  strengthened  by  a 
popular  verdict.  The  American  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  once  publicly  denies 
that  any  negotiations  whatever  are  on 
foot  between  tbe  two  countries.  An- 
other issue  bas  to  be  framed.  The 
proofs  of  a  pamphlet,  by  a  private  ex- 
pert, taking  the  American  side  of  tbe 
Fisheries  Question  are  stolen  from  a 
printing  office  and  used  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  a  great  electioneering 
speech  to  fix  a  charge  of  disloyalty  on 
bis  rival,  who  he  knows  perfectly  well 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pam- 
phlet. The  tliief  is  rewarded  with  an 
appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

These  are  not  traits  of  Canadian 
character;  far  from  it  Nor  are  they 
traits  specially  of  the  character  of 
Canadian  politicians.  They  are  traits 
of  tbe  character  of  Party  Government 
caiTied  on  when  division  of  principle 
there  is  none,  in  a  country  in  which 
the  restraints  such  as  have  hitherto 
tempered  the  Party  struggle  in  Eng- 
land do  not  yet  prevail. 

Tbe  caucus  system  is  in  full  opera- 
tion in  Canadian  legislatures  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
machinery  and  vocabulary  of  Party 
generally  have  been  Imported  from  tbe 
other  side  of  the  Line. 

The  Sessional  payment  of  members 
is  a  considerable  attraction  to  public 
life.  A  Colony  has  not  a  class  of  men 
like  that  which  has  hitherto  filled  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  serving 
tbe  nation  for  itself  with  the  spur  of 
an  honorable  ambition.  There  are  few 
men  of  independent  means  and  lelsare, 
while  the  leaders  of  commerce  cannot 
afford  to  leave  their  banks  and  factories 
for  Parliament;  if  they  do,  it  is  for 
objects  of  their  own. 
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Political  corruption  is  aggravated  by 
tbe  want  of  political  cohesion,  as  well 
as  of  territorial  unity,  among  the 
Provinces  of  which  the  Dominion  is 
composed.  There  is  a  laclc  of  common 
interest  and  sentiment  which  con- 
strains the  Government  to  purchase 
by  expenditure  of  money  in  public 
works,  or  particular  inducements  of 
some  kindy  the  votes  of  the  outlying 
Provinces.  N«'wfouudIand,  if  she  came 
formally  into  tlie  Dominion,  would  re- 
main a  stranger  to  it,  and  would  have 
at  every  election  to  be  treated  as  an 
outlying  field  of  corruption.  The 
political  Press  suffers  from  the  same 
cause.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  Ontario, 
which  is  its  widest  field,  has  it  a  con- 
stituency sufficiently  strong  to  sustain 
its  independence  and  enable  an  honest 
Journal  with  impunity  to  withstand  the 
passion  of  the  hour.  Canadian  litera- 
ture suffers  likewise  from  the  narrow- 
ness and  isolation  of  the  field.  The 
field  of  the  writer  is  not  the  Dominion 
but  a  Province,  while  it  is  with  difia- 
culty  that  as  an  alien  he  can  win  a 
position  and  command  attention  in  the 
literary  world  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

The  judiciary,  which  happily  is  ap- 
pointed, not.  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  elective,  has  hitherto  been 
sound,  it  has  been  the  great  safe- 
guard of  the  State.  But  political  in- 
fluence in  appointments  grows.  To 
have  contested  a  seat  for  the  Party 
in  power  is  becoming  a  qualitlcatiou 
for  the  bench.  The  other  day.  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of  releasing 
the  Government  from  some  internal 
embarrassment,  a  Chief-.Tustlceship 
was  conferred  on  one  who  for  twenty 
years  had  not  practised  law. 

Tbe  people  of  the  French  Province, 
while  they  are  well  content  to  live  un- 
der British  law,  retain  their  separate 
nationality  and  seem  even  to  have  be- 
come more  attached  to  it  of  late  years. 
They  fly  the  tricolor,  which  a  religious 


section  is  now  trying  to  change  for  the- 
Sacred  Heart  with  fleur-de-lis.  That 
which  kept  them  true  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  revolutionary  war  was  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  who  were  op- 
posed in  the  flrst  case  to  New  England 
Puritanism,  in  the  second  to  revolution- 
ary France.  Te  Deum  was  sung  for 
Trafalgar  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral  at 
Montreal.  The  priesthood  in  those 
days  and  till  yesterday  was  Galilean. 
But  the  Jesuit  now  predominates.  By 
the  help  of  the  French  Catholic  vote 
he  constrained  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment to  restore  in  part  his  endowment 
forfeited  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Order  in  1773.  French  sentiment  Is  a 
good  deal  masked  at  present  by  the 
French  Premiership  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  person  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
which  carries  with  it  the  patronage, 
'i'he  contingent  would  never  have  been 
voted  by  Quebec.  Much  less  would 
Quebec  join  in  a  war  against  France. 
The  sympathies  of  French  Canada  in 
the  ojise  of  the  rising  of  the  F'rench 
Half-Breeds  in  the  North-West  were 
plainly  shown.  The  priesthood,  hith- 
erto supreme,  is  somewhat  losing  in- 
fluence. French  Canadians  go  in  great 
numbers  to  the  factories  of  New  Bug- 
land  and  bring  back  with  them  Re- 
publican ideas.  Meantime  the  race  is 
exceedingly  prolific,  their  priests  en- 
I'ouraging  early  marriage.  They  have 
ousted  the  British  from  the  tracts 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  called  the 
Eastern  Townships,  and  they  are  ad- 
vancing in  Eastern  Ontario  as  well  as 
to  the  north  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  They  aspire  to  ex- 
tension in  the  North-West,  but  are  not 
likely  to  make  way  there.  They  are 
a  simple,  domestic,  industrious  people, 
backward  in  education  and  in  hygiene, 
a  variety  rather  refreshing  to  the  ob- 
server amidst  the  general  stress  of  life. 
This  offshoot  of  the  France  of  the 
Bourbons,  however,  is  an  icel>erg  in 
a  tepid  sea. 
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The  North- West,  with  its  boiindleas 
wheat  fields,  has  been  filling  with  the 
luost  miscellaneous  elements,  Cana- 
dian, British,  Icelandic,  Galician, 
Swedish,  Russian  Doukhol>ors  and 
Mennonites,  Jewish.  All  Immigration 
has  been  somewhat  blindly  welcomed 
by  an  uncritical  desire  of  an  increase 
of  population,  which  is  supposed,  what- 
ever may  be  its  elements,  to  be  a  sure 
increase  of  prosperity.  Efven  If  the 
immigrant  is  a  good  farmer,  he  may 
not  be  a  good  citizen  or  good  material 
for  a  free  commonwealth.  In  elections 
he  is  said  to  be  apt  to  negotiate 
through  the  headman  of  his  clan.  But 
now  there  is  a  great  inrush  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  from  adjoining  States  of 
the  Union.  That  these  men  will  be 
good  Canadian  citizens  and  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  British  Crown  need  not  be 
doubted.  The  institutions  and  laws  of 
Canada  are  much  the  same  as  their 
own,  and  the  revolutionary  hatred  of 
Royalty  no  longer  bums  in  American 
breasts.     Imperialists  they  will  not  be, 

Tte  GootenponuT  lUrlew. 


nor  will  they  let  themselves  be  shut 
out  from  trade  with  the  adjoining 
States  for  the  benefit  of  British  cap- 
italists. At  the  rate  at  which  the 
North- West  is  filling,  and  with  the  ex- 
panse of  cultivable  land  which  it  is 
now  known  to  contain,  it  must  before 
long  make  its  predominance  felt  politi- 
cally, supposing  that  the  Confedera- 
tion holds  together.  This  ag^in  forms 
an  important  element  in  any  forecast 
of  Canadian  destiny. 

It  Is  here  In  the  New  World  that  the 
Canadian's  destiny  is  cast  and  that  his 
part  has  to  be  played.  Here  it  is  that 
he  has  to  do  what  he  can  to  make 
popular  government  stable,  wise,  and 
l>eneflcent  At  present  his  eyes  are 
a  i ways  being  turned  towards  a  state 
of  the  Old  World  which  cannot  be  re- 
produced in  a  new  world.  This  is  a 
bad  part  of  the  prolongation  of  tiK' 
state  of  dependence,  and  justifies  the 
policy  of  British  statesmen  in  former 
days,  who  generally  looked  forward  to 
Colonial  emancipation. 

Ooldwin  Smith . 
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We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  eat- 
ing and  all  connected  with  it  as  repre- 
senting the  very  entelechy  of  material- 
ism that  we  seldom  realize  how  much 
sentiment  and  idealism  there  is  in  the 
quaint  lore  attaching  to  eating,  eaters, 
and  eaten  alike.  Yet,  after  all  this 
is  only  to  be  expected.  The  process, 
and,  with  topical  variations,  the  mate- 
rials of  eating  synchronize  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  human  race,  and  the 
wonder  would  be  if  there  were  not  tra- 
ditions about  eating,  as  there  are  about 
most  natiu*ai  usages  and  functions. 
Still,  only  a  very  few  are  at  all  famil- 
iar. Many  of  us  break  the  depleted 
eggshell  to  *'let  the  witch  out."  throw 
spilt  salt  over  the  shoulder,  and   have 


reminiscences  of  youthful  jests  over 
nuts  with  double  keiiiels.  These  and 
possibly  one  or  two  other  "supersti- 
tions'* represent  for  most  of  us  the  lore 
and  legend  and  fables  centering  round 
meals  and  food,  necessities  of  life  over 
which,  in  their  varying  species,  the  an- 
cients did  not  think  half  a  dozen  or 
more  deities  too  many  to  preside.  Bac- 
chus, Ceres,  and  Pomona  we  probably 
recognize;  Adephagia  was  the  goddess 
of  good  cheer;  Formax  presided  over 
the  craft  of  baking;  Bubona  was  the 
protectress  of  cattle;  Meliona  swayeil 
the  destinies  of  honey  and— conceivablj 
—its  kindred  sweets. 

But  even  with  the  scanty  materials 
available,  it  is  quite  possible  to  invest 
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the  ordiuary  dishes  of  a  tweutieth-ceu- 
tury  meal  with  Interest  and  attractive- 
ness quite  apart  from  their  inherent 
tastiness.  The  half -dozen  * 'natives" 
which  compose  the  first  course  at  din- 
ner will  probably  remind  us  of  the  old 
belief  that  at  times  the  amiable  bivalve 
was  accustomed,  having  carefully  cho- 
sen a  convenient  position,  to  relax  his 
self-restraint  beneath  a  shower  of  rain 
80  far  as  to  imprison  one  or  two  drops 
within  his  enfolding  mail,  and  then,  re- 
tiring, to  ruminate  on  those  captivo 
drops  till  they  become  pearls.  Very 
likely,  too,  we  may  recall  the  legend 
with  which  genial,  good-hearted  Father 
Tiemey  so  shocked  Mackworth  that 
fateful  summer  day  on  the  beach  at 
Ravenshoe— though  this,  it  is  true,  only 
concerned  a  local  variety  known  as  the 
"red-nosed  oyster  of  Carlingford."  S. 
Bridget  was  hurrying  along  the  sea- 
shore on  some  charitable  mission,  when 
a  saucy  oyster  spied  her  twinkling  feet. 
"Nate  ancles,  anyhow,"  said  the  oyster 
admiringly.  "You're  drunk,"  retorted 
the  offended  saint.  "Not  I,"  affirmed 
the  oyster.  **You're  always  drunk,'' 
said  S.  Bridget.  "Drunk  yourself,"  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  bivalve.  "How 
is  it  your  nose  is  so  red?''  witheringly 
retorted  the  saint  "No  redder  than 
your  own,"  was  the  exasperated  oys- 
ter's tu  quoque.  And  as  a  punishment— 
so  at  least  declared  Father  Tiemey— 
the  descendants  of  that  oyster  have  had 
red  noses  ever  since.  It  is  obvious,  if 
we  credit  this  legend,  that  an  oyster 
"crossed  in  love"  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  quite  conceivable  phenomenon. 
And  the  old  dredging  custom,  we  may 
remember,  hints  at  the  same  charac- 
teristic of  a  penchant  for  the  human 
race.  When  they  wish  to  ensure  a 
good  haul  the  fishermen  sing: 

The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlight. 
The  mackerel  loves  the  wind. 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredger's  song, 
For  he  comes  of  a  gentle  kind. 


The  cod  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  of  the  medieeval 
Netherlands,  besides  being— according 
to  some— that  fish  the  non-arrival  of 
which  provoked  Vatel  to  suicide.  The 
mussels  which  sometimes  form  its  sauce 
were  such  favorites  with  Olympian 
Jove  that  he  provided  a  special  dish  of 
them  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Hebe. 
According  to  a  South  Sea  myth,  mus- 
sels were  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
the  divine  Tangaloa  created  men.  The 
eel  was  one  of  the  many  deities  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  one  of  the  forms  as- 
sumed by  the  consort  of  the  Andaman 
god,  Puluga;  the  kindred  lamprey,  be- 
sides playing  the  regicide  to  our  Henry 
the  First,  was  held  in  such  high  repute 
amongst  the  old  Romans  that  a  daugh- 
ter of  Marc  Antony  is  said  to  have  made 
a  pet-  of  one  which  she  adorned  with 
earrings!  The  haddock  and  the  John 
Doty  both  claim  to  be  the  fisb  which 
supplied  S.  Peter  with  the  tribute 
money,  showing  in  proof  thereof  the 
marks  of  the  Apostle's  thumb  and  fin- 
ger, and  the  latter,  by  a  suggested  cor- 
ruption of  its  name,  commemorating  it8 
patron,  *'il  janitore."  Other  legends  as- 
cribe the  marks  on  the  John  Dory  to 
the  fingers  of  S.  Christopher,  who 
caught  the  fisb  with  his  hand  when 
carrying  the  Infant  Christ  across  the 
river;  while  a  Yorkshire  tradition  ex- 
plains the  marks  on  the  haddock  by  the 
story  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
when  building  Filey  Brigg,  took  up  a 
haddock  in  mistake  for  a  hammer. 
The  trout  is  associated  with  another 
saint— S.  Patrick.  A  legend  is  told  tiiat 
on  one  occasion  the  saint's  hunger  was 
so  great  that  for  once  he  ignored  the 
obligations  of  a  fast-day,  and  prepared 
himself  a  succulent  dish  of  pork  chops. 
Unfortunately,  as  he  was  carrying  the 
incriminating  dainties,  he  was  met  by 
a  watchful  angel.  S.  Patrick  repented 
and  uttered  a  prayerful  aspiration,  and 
lo!  before  the  angel  came  up  to  him,  the 
pork    chops    were    converted    into    as 
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many  trout.  Some  of  S.  Patrick's  couu- 
trymeu  demur  to  eating  skate  on  ac- 
count of  the  outline  of  a  human  face 
which  can  be  distinguished  on  the  back 
of  these  iish,  and  has  earned  for  them 
the  name  of  "maids/' 

The  flatness  of  the  sole  is  accounted 
for  by  a  South  Sea  legend.  When  the 
goddess  Ina  wished  to  escape  from  the 
Sacred  Island  she  tried  various  methods 
of  transit,  amongst  which  was  utilizing 
the  sole  as  a  water-horse.  But  the 
sole  could  not  manage  it,  and  the  in- 
furiated goddess  stamped  on  it  in  her 
rage,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  un- 
fortunate Ush  has  been  flat. 

When,  the  flsh  being  cleared  away, 
we  come   to  Joints,   we  of  'course  re- 
member   the    old   stories—fathered   on 
two  kings— about  the  "sirloin"  of  "ox- 
beef*  and  Its  kindred  ••baron."  to  which 
one  Bottom  the  Weaver  made  sympa- 
thetic allusion  when  Titauia  introduced 
him  to  Mustard  Seed.    But  such  mun- 
dane titles  sink  into  insignificance  when 
we  remember  that  the  ox,  from  which 
the  lordly  joint  is  cut,  may  have  been 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  sacred  bull 
Apis,  may  have  been  the  earthly  form 
of  Dionysos,  may,  if— as  the  Irishman 
would  say— it  was  a  cow,    have  been 
none    other    than     Arditi,    the    great 
spotted   cow*-goddess   of   the    Hindoos. 
Mutton,  perhaps,  suggests  fewer  tradi- 
tions.     One  form  of  an  old  rhyme  re- 
cords the  fact  that  the  Merry  Monarch 
—one  of  those  credited  with  knighting 
the  loin  of  beef— appreciated  the  meat 
so  much   as  to  gain   the  sobriquet  of 
"mutton-eating  king";  the  ana  of  cook- 
ery inform  us  that  Napoleon  lost  the 
Imttle  of  Leipzig  by  too  hearty  an  in- 
dulgence In  a  leg  of  mutton,  which  evl- 
ilently  did  not— on  that  occasion  at  least 
-agree  so  well  with  him  as,  accompa- 
nied by  the  homely  turnip,  It  did  with 
his  sturdy  adversary,  "Farmer  Oeorge." 
Roast  lamb  with  mint  sauce  Is  perhaps 
one  of  the  oldest  direct  survivals  from 
nnclcnt   times,    representing,   as  It  un- 


doubtedly does,  the  roast  lamb  and  bit- 
ter herbs  eaten  by  the  Israelites  on  the 
eve  of  the  Exodus.  The  whole  animal 
roasted  entire  Is  but  seldom  seen  in  this 
country.  It  is  still  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Ekist,  dressed  very  much  as  we 
read  of  it  in  the  "Arabian  Nights";  and 
In  this  connection  it  Is  Just  possible  that 
we  may  recall  the  dish  Porthos  de- 
scribed when  at  supper  with  Louis 
Quatorze,  which  really  sounds  so  ap- 
petizing that  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  young  king's  mouth  watered  at  the 
recital.  That  lamb,  we  may  rememtKn*. 
was  first  stuifed  with  small  sausages, 
with  Strasburg  forcemeat  balls  from 
Troyes,  and  larks  from  Pithivlers;  it 
was  boned  like  a  fowl  with  the  skin  on; 
"when  it  is  cut  in  beautiful  slices,  in 
the  same  wky  as  an  enormous  sausage, 
a  rose-colored  gravy  iM>urs  forth,  which 
is'  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  It  is  ex- 
quisite to  the  palate."  And  we  are  not 
surprised  to  read  that  Porthos  smacked 
his  lips,  and  the  king  opened  his  eyes 
with  delight 

Pork  has  a  score  of  traditions  about 
it  The  pig  was  sacrificed  to  Demeter. 
and,  strangely  enough,  was  also  sacri- 
ficed among  the  RtHl  Indians.  The  Ko- 
mans,  as  every lK)dy  knows,  were  as 
great  on  pork  as  Marryat's  Captain  To; 
in  the  opinion  of  some  South  Sea  Island- 
ers there  is  even  a  separate  Paradise 
reserved  for  the  beneficent  pig.  Galen 
extolled  its  virtues  as  a  food.  A  Jewish 
authority,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  it  us 
his  opinion  that  of  all  the  leprosy  per- 
mitted to  scourge  the  earth  nine-tenths 
was  attributable  to  the  pig.  Pork  fig- 
ures prominently  in  the  "Iliad**;  It  was 
a  brood  of  pigs  that  pointed  out  the  site 
of  the  future  Rome  to  Pius  ^neas;  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  abduc- 
tion of  Proserpine  by  Pluto  was  accom- 
panied by  a  pervading  odor  of  roast 
pork,  for  we  read  that  the  pigs  of  the 
swineherd  Bubulus  were  swallowed  up 
when  the  fiery  god  plunged  downwards 
with    his   lovely  prize.       Later  legend 
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avers  that  pigs  have  small  holes  and 
scars  on  their  forefeet  in  remem- 
brance of  the  fate  that  befell  their 
Gadarene  brethren,  the  holes  showing 
where  the  devils  entered,  and  the 
scars  perpetuating  the  marks  of  their 
claws. 

When  we  leave  the  joints  and  come 
to  the  poultry,  the  goose  naturally  sug 
gests  first  of  all  the  story  connecting  it 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Spanish 
Armada.       Her   Majesty,   the    familiar 
tale  goes,  was  on  September  29  dining 
at  the  house  of  one  of  her  subjects— a 
not  altogether  unusual  occurrence  with 
the    economical    monarch— when   goose 
famished  the  pUice  de  rMstaiioe,    Her 
Majesty  had  Just  quaffed   a  goblet  to 
"the   destruction    of    the    Spanish    Ar- 
mada," when  a  messenger  arrived  with 
tidings  of  its  dispersal.     And  thereupon 
she  decreed  that  goose  should  always 
be  eaten  on  that  happy  day   to   com 
memorate    tlie   great   deliverance.       11 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  dates  do 
not  tally,  but  it  is  always  a  pity  to  al- 
low  soulless   things    like   dates   to   in- 
terfere wltli  a  good  story.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  goose  is  said  to  have  been 
sacrificed  on  that  da^'  or  thereabouts  in 
Pagan  times  to  Proserpine  in  her  char- 
acter as  goddess  of  the  dead;  and  in 
Egyptian  mythology  we  find  the  bird 
as  the  god  Seb,  the  gi*eat  cackier.      A 
later    legend   narrates    that    S.    Martin 
was  once  so  much  annoyed  by  the  per- 
sistent   cackling   of   a    goose    that    he 
killed,   cooked,  and  ate  it;  and  as  he 
died  liost  hoo  If  not  propter  hoCj  it  be- 
came the  custom  to  sacrifice  the  goose 
as  a  sort  of  retaliation.    But  if  the  bird 
had  saved  the  saint's  life,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  sacrificed  just  the  same: 
geese  did  save  Rome,  but  were  none 
the  less  in  demand  for  kitchen  purposes 
on  that  account    An  old  Persian  adage 
averred  that  the  tongue  of  a  live  goose 
cut  out  and  applied  to  the  breast  of  a 
man  or  woman  was  an  infallible  charm 
to  elicit  a  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 


count of  all  tlie  misdeeils  which  he  or 
she  had  ever  committed. 

With  regard  to  the  duck,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  piece  of  old  lore  is  that 
it  was  amongst  the  various  singular 
articles  of  diet  which  Mithridates,  King 
of  Pontus,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
as  a nti toxicants. 

Partridges  and  pheasants  have  an  ex- 
alted genealogy.  The  Hindoo  mythol- 
ogy tells  us  that  when  ludra  killed  the 
three-headed  son  of  the  god  Toashtri,  a 
partridge  sprang  from  his  blood;  and 
the  gods  of  Olympus  changed  Talus, 
nephew  of  Daedalus,  into  the  same  bird 
after  he  had  been  treacherously  killed 
by  his  uncle.  The  pheasant  we  discuss 
with  so  much  relish  may  claim  as  its 
ancestor  that  Itys  whom  his  mother 
Procne  slew  and  served  up,  a  fearful 
dish,  to  her  husband  Tereus;  or,  if  we 
accept  another  legend,  Itylus,  whom 
his  mother,  Aedon,  jealous  of  her  sis- 
ter's progeny,  kllleil  by  mistiUse.  The 
quail,  said  by  some  old  writers  to  have 
cured  Hercules  of  epilepsy,  was  chosen 
by  Jupiter  as  the  bird  into  which  the 
amorous  father  of  gods  and  men  trans- 
formed Latona,  that  so  she  might  elude 
argus-eyed  Juno  and  reach  Delos  in 
safety.  The  origin  of  the  bird,  as  given 
in  old  "Travellei-s*  Tales,"  is  not  par- 
ticularly api>etizing,  reminding  us  in  a 
way  of  the  venerable  account  of  "Bar- 
nacle Geese."  The  sea,  it  appears,  casts 
gi'eat  tunnies  upon  *'tbe  coasts  of  the 
Libyan  Desert"  These  breed  worms, 
which  after  fourteen  days  become 
quails. 

Pigeons  naturally  recall  the  story  of 
Mahomefs  ''familiar/'  and,  from  a  still 
earlier  date,  the  mystic  bird  which  gave 
the  oracles  at  Dodona.  A  Carpathian 
legend  invests  them  with  a  yet  more  re- 
mote and  more  important  rdle,  as  it 
was  to  a  pair  of  pigeons  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  was  due.  Pigeons 
may,  too,  in  a  way  serve  as  the  didactic 
"skeleton  at  the  feast"  for  pigeons,  old 
folklore  tells  us,  are  the  last  food  that 
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d>ing  people  crave  for.  while,  by  a 
seemingly  paradoxical  couuectioii,  deatli 
is  kept  at  bay  if  the  mattress  or  pil- 
lows on  which  the  moribund  lies  is 
stuffed  with  pigeons'  feathers.  Tur- 
keys are  also  associated  with  Mahomet, 
who  Is  said  to  have  cursed  the  whole 
race  because  he  once  had  to  wait  an 
incoDTeniently  long  time  while  one  was 
being  cooked. 

As  to  the  hare,  pages  might  be  writ- 
ten. It  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  it  was  a  divinity  in  Egypt,  but 
few  of  us  realize  the  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  an  American  Indian  myth,  the 
<  treat  Hare  was  the  Creator  of  all 
tilings.  Strange  memories  suggest 
themselves  of  the  mystic  reverence  in 
which  the  hare  was  held  amongst  our 
Kritlsh  forefathers;  we  recall  how  Bo- 
adicea  *iet  a  hare  escape  from  her 
dusky  robes*'  when  speaking  words  of 
tire  to  the  gathered  warriors;  age-old 
tales  and  fables  and  proverbs  occur  to 
us  in  which  the  hare  plays  a  part;  we 
remember  how  Burton  warns  us 
against  its  flesh  as  ''melancholy  meat.*' 
and  how  Fletcher  gives  voice  to  the  old 
belief  about  ''hares  that  yearly  sexes 
change.**  These  and  similar  reflections 
will  doubtless  give  an  added  zest  to 
the  dainty  meat,  and  we  shall  And  our- 
selves endorsing  con  amove  the  old  en 
logy  on  "the  leg  of  a  hunted  hare.** 

Nor  are  our  vegetables  without  their 
traditions.  If  we  suffer  from  rheuma- 
tism it  will  be  well  if  the  cook  can 
contrive  to  let  the  portion  of  potato 
that  falls  to  a  guest's  share  be  stolen, 
for  the  eflScacy  of  a  pilfered  potato  is 
great  The  cabbage  was  the  firat  thiufr 
eaten  at  meals  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
considered  it  worthy  of  divine  honor. 
The  old  Romans  attributed  to  it  the 
virtues  moderns  ascribe  to  strong  coffee 
or  a  couple  of  red  herrings  and  sodn 
water,  00  efl!cacious  was  it  after  a 
"heavy  night.**  The  clnssical  medical 
faculty,  Indeed,  considertMl  it  a  sort  of 
panacea,  paralysis  and  colic  being  es- 


pecially amenable  to  its  influence.  Its 
virtues  may  possibly  have  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  legend  thai  the  cab- 
bage was  produced  from  the  tears  of 
L.y curgus.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
moreover,  that  it  was  in  a  field  of  cab 
bages  that  S.  Stephen  was  captured— a 
fate  which,  according  to  some,  befell 
that  very  dissimilar  personage,  Jack 
Cade.  The  bean  has  to  be  taken  even 
more  seriously.  The  old  Pythagorean 
theory  was  that  it  held  the  principle  of 
human  life;  it  was  said  to  l>e  the  flrst 
food  eaten  by  mankind;  it  was  in  a 
way  sacred  to  Apoilo;  for  the  introduc- 
tion  into  Europe  of  the  haricot  bean 
we  are  indebted  to  no  less  a  person 
than  Alexander  the  (ireat;  the  smell  of 
beans  in  blossom  is  credited  with  all 
sorts  of  effects  on  minds  and  morals. 

The  salad  which,  if  we  are  wise,  ac- 
companies most  meals  is  a  veritable 
IHit  fHmrri  of  old  t>eliefs  and  legends. 
Us  prUicipal  ingredient,  lettuce— which, 
as  we  sometimes  forget,  means  nUlky 
vegetable,  from  its  sap— was  not  only 
the  favorite  food  of  beautiful  Adonis, 
but  shared  with  Jimo  the  parentage  of 
pretty  Hebe,  to  whom  the  Queen  ot 
Heaven  gave  birth  as  a  consequence 
of  eating  the  crisp  plant  The  endive 
was  once  a  love-lorn  German  girl,  who. 
after  wear>'  wayside  waiting  for  her 
lover,  died  and  was  dianged  into  a 
vegetable;  the  garlic,  so  beloved  in  old 
Egypt  as  to  be  worshipped  there,  is,  as 
everybody  ought  to  know,  an  invaluable 
prophylactic  against  witches  and  vam- 
pires; the  fragi*ant  mint  was  once 
Mluthe,  the  too  fascinating  daughter  of 
Cocjrtus,  who,  being  suspected  of  a 
flirtation  with  Pluto,  was  changed  by 
Proserpine  into  the  herb.  Sage— for 
our  salad  shall  be  for  the  nonce  largely 
catholic— has  so  many  virtues  that  its 
very  name  is  derived  from  salvere,  to  be 
in  health:  it  grows  best  where  the  wife 
rules,  and  fades  or  thrives  with  the 
fortunes  of  its  owners;  parsley,  which, 
the  Greeks  said,  provoked  excitement 
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and  which  they  used  for  cliuplets, 
sprung,  they  believed,  from  the  blood  of 
the  hero  Archemoras. 

With  the  dessert  we  "inwardly  di- 
gest'* a  fresh  collection  of  legends,  of 
which,  however,  space  will  only  allow 
a  few  to  be  taken  at  random.  The  fig 
might  almost  have  a  t>ook  written  about 
its  traditions.  The  fig-tree  Is  one  of 
those  which  have  been  identified  as  the 
Mosaic  Tree  of  Life;  the  tig  was  iu 
some  mystic  way  a  representation  of 
Dionysos;  It  has  been  associated  with 
the  weird  storj-  of  Atys;  it  was  one  of 
the  anti-poison  comestibles  of  Mithri- 
dates.  The  8trawl)erry  has  both  a  pa- 
gan and  a  Christian  reputation.  It  was 
a  favorite  with  the  goddess  Frigga, 
who  was  wont  to  go  a-berrying  with  tiie 
children  at  the  summer  solstice.  After- 
wards it  was  placed  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Blessed  Vhrgin,  and  on  S. 
John's  Day,  "no  mother  who  has  lost  a 
little  child  will  taste  a  strawberry,  for 
if  she  did  her  little  one  would  get  none 
in  Paradise.  Mary  would  say  to  it, 
you  must  stand  ^side,  for  your  mother 
has  already  eaten  her  share,  so  none 
remains  for  you."  The  date  is  an- 
other fruit  of  which  a  graceful  Christiau 
legend  is  told.  When  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  travelling  through  Bgypt,  she 
rested  under  a  palm-tree  with  her  Son 
in  her  arms.  And  the  tree,  recognizing 
its  Creator,  bent  down  its  branches  till 
the  fruit  fell  Into  the  Virgin  Mother's 
lap,  and  the  O  shown  on  the  stones  of 
the  date  perpetuates  her  wondering  ex- 
clamation. The  pomegranate,  poor 
Catherine  of  Arragon's  emblem,  of 
course  recalls  that  pretty  story  of  Pros- 
erpine, whose  bereaved  mother  at  last 
obtained  from  Jupiter  the  promise  that 
"if  she  had  eaten  nothing"  in  Hades  she 
might  return  to  earth.  But  alas!  she 
had  eaten  pomegranate  seed,  and  so 
was  doomed  to  pass  half  the  year  in 
the  realm  of  Pluto.  Should  there  by 
<hance  be  blackberries  on  the  table,  it 
will  be  as  well,  if  it  be  after  September 


29,  to  act  on  Mr.  Bailey's   memorable 
advice  at  Todgers'— '*Don't  have  none 
of  him."     For  on  Michaelmas  Day  the 
Devil- regardless,    it    would    seem,    of 
thorns,  or  perhaps  impervious  to  them 
—stamps— some   say   spits— on   all    the 
blackberry  bushes,  and  naturally  viti- 
ates them.    We  are  not  at  all  likely  ta 
find  elderberries  on  the  table  unless  it 
be  for  ornament— and  few  shrubs  are 
prettier— but  we  must  not  think  too  dis- 
paragingly of  them,  for  tradition  tells 
us  that  the  fruit  of  the  elder  was  as 
good   as   that  of   the   vine   till    Judas 
hanged  himself  on  it.     And  this  reflec- 
tion, together  with  the  proximity  of  a 
dish  of  walnuts,  which  not  all  their  as- 
sociation  with   diablerie   can   make  u» 
refuse,   naturally    turns    our   attention 
to  the  decanters  and  their  contents.    If 
the  wine  flows  a  quai-ter  as  fast  as  the 
stream  of  reminiscence  it  conjures  up. 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  consequences 
may   be  disagreable.    But  even   then, 
given  only  an  average  soundness  in  the 
wine,   we  shall  have  cause  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  we  did  not  live  in 
classical  times.      When  Herod,  in  the 
Golden  Legend,  calls  for  wine  of  Tyi-e. 
he    suggests   that   pomegranate    juice, 
calamus,  and  drops  of  myrrh  should  be 
stirred  therein,   and  this,  awful  as  it 
sounds,    was  a   mode   of  "mixing  the 
liquor"    comparatively    innocent  when 
compai'ed  with  the  sea-water,  tar,  tur- 
pentine,  resin,  powdered  pitch,  q;»ike- 
nard,   cardamoms,    cassia   and  saffron 
advocated   by   Columella,   or  the  pine 
leaves,    southernwood,    myrtle    leaves, 
and  bitter  almonds  preferred  by  othor 
authorities. 

Ingenious  eiforts  have  been  made  to 
prove  our  modem  wines  the  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  those  in  favor  "in  old 
heroic  days."  Pramnian,  for  instance, 
which  Nestor  iu  the  "Iliad"  recom- 
mends for  the  wounded  Machaon,  ha«< 
been  l)y  some  identified  with  port,  d«*- 
spite  the  dictum  of  Aristophanes  that  its 
dietetic  effect  was  to  shrivel  the  feat- 
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urt's  ami  upset  the  digestion;  "ini^lity 
Falernian"  is,  we  are  told,  with  us 
still  in  the  shape  of  Madeira  or  sherry: 
the  sweet  wines  of  the  (ireeks  which 
the  Honierir*  heroes  quaffed  so  man- 
fully w^ere  like  ('onstantia  and  Tent. 
The  Persian  wines  were  probably  akin 
to  Herod's  favorite  vintage  already 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  origin  of  wine,  all  sorts  of 
stories  are  told.  A  pretty  legend  is  re- 
lated by  Herder.  When  they  were  cre- 
ated, all  trees  and  shrubs  were  rejoic- 
ing in  their  beauty  and  usefulness. 
The  cedar  boasted  his  majesty  and  fra- 
grance; the  palm  Its  beauty  and  shel- 
ter; olive  and  myrtle,  apple,  tig.  pine 
and  flr,  all  extolled  themselves.  But 
the  vine  mourned  in  silence;  to  her  it 
seemed  that  no  charm  was  given,  nei- 
ther stem  nor  branch,  blossom  nor  fruit. 
"1  am  but  little  use."  she  moaned,  "but 
such  as  I  am  I  will  wait  and  hope." 
And  then  man  found  and  trained  her. 
ttie  sun  rii>ened  the  glowing  grapes,  and 
Adam  tasted  thereof  and  named  the 
vine  his  friend,  to  whom  it  was  given 
to  make  glad  the  heart  of  nntn  and 
cheer  the  sori'owing  and  afflicted.  An- 
other aci*ount  tells  us  that  Noah  once 
saw  a  goat  eat  some  grapes;  It  there- 
after became  tilled  with  such  strength 
and  courage  that  the  patriarch  re*<olve<l 
to  cultivate  the  fruit.  He  planted  a 
vine,  therefore,  and  manured  it  with  the 
l>lood  of  a  lion,  a  lamb,  a  pig.  and  an 
a|ie. 

An  amusing  story  is  tx>ld  api*opos  of 
tlie  introduction  of  the  "joy  of  Bac- 
chus" into  Persia.  It  appeai-s  that  in 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Janishid,  one 
of  his  favorite  queens  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  offend  her  lord.  So.  at  least 
runs  one  version  of  the  storj-;  another 
states  that  the  lady  had  a  severe  attack 
of  neuralgia.  In  either  case  life  was 
unendurable,  so  she  resolved  to  end  it. 
Tasting  her  lustrous  eyes  ai-ound  for  a 
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convenient    means,    they    fell    uj>on    a 
large    vessel    in    which    her    lord    had 
store<l  a  quantity  of  grapes.       On    his 
last  Investigation,   Janishid   had  found 
the  juice  acid,  so,  actuated  by  a  kindly 
consideration  for   the  gastric  economy 
of  the    weaker   members  of  his   royal 
household,  his  majesty  had  tixed  to  the 
vessel    a    warning    in    large    letters— 
"Poison  I    On  no  account  to  be  drunk  I" 
or   the    Pei-sian   to    that   effect.       Here 
was  tlie  Sultana's  chance.      She  drank. 
For  a  death-draught  the  taste  was  not 
unpleasant,  rather  the  reveree,  so  she 
took  a   little  more,  and  yet  more,  and 
then   tottered— or  reeleil— to  her  couch 
and  laid  her  down  to  die.    When  con- 
sciousness   returned    she    found    that 
her    spirit    had    not    taken    its    tlight. 
though  the  neuralgia   had,   as  well   as 
her  views  on  the  worthlessness  of  life. 
Evidently  this  was  a  poison  to  be  stud- 
ied, so  with  regal  self -sacrifice  her  maj- 
esty paid  frequent  visits  to  the  **cellar,*' 
and  so  thoroughly  tested  the  bevenige 
that  when  eventually  the  Emperor  dis- 
«'Overed  bis  spouse's  habit,  only  enough 
remained  to  enable  the  i*oyai  couple  to 
pledge  their  reconciliation  In  a  glasH  of 
wine.    Before    long    the    **iK)lson"    was 
lK)th   plentiful   and   fashionable   in   the 
land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun;  the  l^-m- 
l»eror    Janishid    reigned     alwut     seven 
hundnul  yeaix.  during  which 

Man   seemed    immortal,    sickness    was 

unknown, 
And  life  rolUni  on  In  happiness  and  joy. 

Whether  this  was  all  due  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  honest  wine  masquerading 
under  the  name  of  "Poison,"  the  Shah 
Xamefa  declares  not.  But  the  story  em- 
phasizes one  truth  which  Is  taught  by 
meal  mytlis  as  well  as  most  other  stud- 
ies, that  there  is  really  a  very  great 
deal  of  human  nature  In  man— and 
woman. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 
"And  what  has  Cicely  beeu  doing  witli 
lierselfV"  asked  Mr.  I^auriston.  "Been 
existing  gracefully.  1  suppose."  he  con- 
tinued as  his  niece  did  not  immediately 
respond  to  his  invitation,  to  narrate 
her  doings. 

Cicely  smiled.  Many  people  exist;  it 
is  given  to  few  to  exist  gracefully,  and 
surely  no  more  should  be  exacted  from 
these  favored  ones.  She,  at  least,  con- 
sidered it  superfluous  to  do  more:  so 
much  her  smile  expressed.  "But  1 
think  you  must  do  something  this  after- 
noon," said  her  uncle. 

Such  persistence  aroused  a  lazy  sus- 
picion in  Cicely's  mind.  At  lunch  they 
had  discussed  a  sketch  of  Doris's,  and 
Agatha's  expedition  to  the  village  un- 
dertaken on  behalf  of  the  commissariat. 
Aunt  Charlotte  had  her  domestic  ex- 
periences to  recount  and  related  various 
culinary  incidents,  somewhat  abstruse 
to  the  lay  mind  perhaps,  but,  if  rightly 
understood,  evidently  to  the  discredit 
of  Martin.  Then  they  all  demanded  to 
know  the  direction  of  Mr.  Laurlston's 
walk;  but  Mr.  Lauriston*s  strategy  did 
not  desert  him  even  in  the  council- 
chamber.  A  flank  attack  can  be  itself 
out-flanked,  and  after  murmuring  some- 
thing about  lanes,  hedges,  and  prim- 
roses (amended  hurriedly  to  honey- 
suckle in  deference  to  the  season  of  the 
year),  he  had  opened  his  batteries  on 
Cicely,  an  entirely  unprovoked  diver- 
sion which,  however,  served  his  turn. 

**Ye8,    she    must    certainly    do   some- 
thing this  afternoon,"  assented  Agatha. 
"I'll  help  to  wash  up."  suggested  the 
victim;  **after  tea/'  she  added  thouglit- 
fully. 

*'That     won't    take    long,"    observed 
Aunt  Charlotte. 

"It's   Cicely   who*s    g<Mng   to  do   it." 
Mr.    Lauriston    reminded    them. 


"And  tea  is  a  long  way  off,"  said 
Agatha. 

Miss  Yonge  came  to  her  friend's  res- 
cue. "You  might  come  and  sketch 
with  me,"  she  said;  'I'm  going  to  do 
such  a  lovely  old  cottage." 

•'I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't  be  very  lovely 
when  I've  done  it,"  demurred  Cicely: 
"unless  you  let  me  copy  yours,"  she 
added  in  a  complimentary  tone. 

Mr.  Lauriston  unkindly  suggested 
that  tracing-paper  would  hardly  be  of 
much  service  In  the  reproduction  of  a 
painting.  Now  it  had  been  darkly  ru- 
mored that  the  use  of  this  medium  as 
applied  to  copying  the  masterpieces  of 
the  eminent  Vere  Foster  had  gained 
the  younger  Miss  Xeave  the  second 
drawing-prize  at  school,  which  she  had 
generously  resigned  to  another.  Her 
generosity  had  been  better  understood 
by  her  drawing-mistress  when  she  was 
promoted  to  copying  i-eal  flower-pots. 
As  she  still  resented  any  allusion  to  this 
ignominious  discover.^-,  she  was  moved 
to  exclaim,  **I  wouldn't  mind  fishing, 
of  course." 

"Fishing!"  they  all  exclaimed. 
"Wherever  did  you  learn  to  tish?" 

"Oh,  I'm  quite  good  at  it,"  she  said 
clieerfuUy.  "At  least  I  used  to  be; 
I'm  a  little  out  of  practice  now.  There's 
nothing  like  fishing."  she  added  with  a 
touch  of  enthusiasm.  "To  land  a— « 
twenty-pound  trout  is  quite  exciting." 
Fortunately,  there  was  no  expert  pres- 
ent to  challenge  the  attributes  of  the 
only  fish  whose  name  Cicely  could  re- 
member. 

"AVhy  didn't  you  tell  us,  and  we 
would  have  brought  a  rod  for  youV" 
said   her   uncle.       "I  dare  say  thougli 

."    he    checked    himself    abruptly. 

He  haid  been  about  to  remark  that 
the  house-boat  contained  a  varied  as- 
sortment of  rods,  and  that  he  could  no 
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doubt  borrow  oue  for  her  tbei*e.  Mr. 
Lauriston  gasped;  be  bad  beeu  ou  tbe 
briuk  of  a  revelation;  tbe  mystery  of 
bis  morning  walk  had  almost  beeu  self- 
betrayed. 

"What  did  you  say,  dear?"  asked  bis 
wife  unsuspiciously. 

•*I  thought  Martin  might  have  one, 
perhaps,"  he  replied;  "but  it  is  not  very 
likely.*'  Cicely  shared  that  opinion; 
otherwise  she  would  not  have  been 
30  eloquent  Martin,  however,  was 
summoned.  Yes;  he  bad  a  rod  that 
would  suit  Miss  Cicely  nicely,  and  he 
hurried  off  to  get  it  with  pride. 

**How  deUghtful  of  him!"  she  ex- 
claimed with  creditable  promptitude. 
Her  sister  laughed;  to  the  trained  ear 
Cicely's  tone  lacked  conviction. 

Before  Martin  returned  the  others 
separated.  Mrs.  Lauriston  could  not 
long  detach  herself  from  tier  duties,  and 
Agatha  and  Doris  started  for  the  lovely 
old  cottage.  Mr.  Lauriston  sat  down 
by  his  younger  niece  and  began  to 
smoke.  **I  think  you're  verj-  mean, 
Uncle  Henry,"  she  said  presently. 

"Mean?"  echoed  Mr.  Lauriston,  a  lit- 
tle guiltily. 

"Yes,  verj';  after  all  I've  done  for 
you,"  she  insisted. 

"So  you  really  have  beeu  doing  some- 
thing," he  said  with  fine  gaiety. 

"I've  been  holding  my  tongue,"  she 
answered  darkly.  Mr.  Lauriston  sof- 
tened an  ungallant  commonplace.  "You 
tnmed  tbe  conversation  on  to  me  be- 
cause you  didn't  want  them  to  know 
where  you  went." 

"I  only  went  for  a  walk,"  answered 
Mr.  Lauriston  stoutly. 

Cicely  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "Are 
they  nice  men?"  she  asked. 

**Ye»— whom  do  you  mean?"  he 
amended  quickly. 

"The  other  party,  of  course.  Where 
else  should  you  have  been?  You  know 
you  were  dying  for  a  man  to  talk  to. 
weren't  you.  Uncle  Henry?" 

Mr.   Lauriston  attempted  polite  eva- 


sion; but  be  was  as  successful  as  bis 
niece  bad  been  in  i»rofe8siii|f  joy  about 
tbe  impending  rod. 

**You  may  as  well  confess,  Uncle 
Henry,"  she  laughed.  "I  won't  betray 
you,"  she  added  melodramatically. 
"Whom  did  you  see,  and  how  many, 
and  what  are  they  like?" 

"1  only  saw  two,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston. 
yielding;  "the  useful  and  tbe  orna- 
mental members,  I  should  say.  They 
seem  pleasant,  hospitable  young  fel- 
lows." His  eye  wandered  Involuntarily 
to  the  tin  of  pink  sherbet  ou  the  table- 
cloth. 

"Was  that  tbe  oruameutal  oue  1  saw 
you  shake  hands  with?"  asked  Cicely. 

Mr.  Lauriston  understood  now. 
"Where  were  you?"  be  asked, 

"Oh,  1  was  in  the  boat  down  there." 
Cicely  waved  her  hand  vaguely.  *'Doris 
iMid  run  it  into  the  bank,"  she  ex- 
plained, with  a  sublime  disregard  of 
history.  "Was  it  the  ornamental  one?" 
she  persisted  after  her  explanation. 

Mr.  Lauriston  conceded  the  t>oiut. 
Cicely's  "Oh"  was  no  great  tribute  to 
the  magnificent  Charles. 

"But  how  did  you  see?"  enquired  Mr. 
Lauriston.  He  was  piqued  at  the  fail- 
ure of  his  strategy,  but  like  an  ex-vol- 
unteer resolved  to  learn  by  bis  mis- 
takes. 

'Through  the  trees,"  she  explaineil. 
"Doris  was  very  energetic,  and  she 
rowed  so  bard  that  when  I  pulled  the 
wrong  string,  or  something,  the  boat 
ran  Itself  right  into  tbe  mud.  So  1 
was  taking  a  rest  when  you  came. 
Poor  boy,  he  looked  quite  disappolntetl 
when  you  wouldn't  bring  hiui  any 
further.  Did  he  want  some  more  men 
to  talk  to  as  well?" 

The  fortunate  arrival  of  Martin 
with  tbe  rod  saved  Mr.  lauriston 
from  further  cross-examination.  Cicely 
looked  round,  but  Aunt  Charlotte  was 
still  within  view.  As  there  was  no  es- 
cape, she  accepted  tbe  inevitable. 

"Thank  you,  Martin."  she  said,  eye- 
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nm  the  offering  doubtfully.  "It's— it's 
rather  short,  isn't  Wi  Which— which 
end  do  I  hold'y' 

"It's  got  to  Ix'  put  up,  miss,"  said 
Martin  tolerantly:  he  had  not  heard 
Cicely's  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the 
tweuty-pouud  trout;  **aud  then  you  hold 
ii  by  the  thick  end." 

"Don't  get  yt)ur  Teet  wet."  called 
Aunt  Charlotte  from  the  distance,  "and 
4lou't  walk  in  the  damp  grass,  and  be 
very  careful  not  to  fall  in.*' 

Cicely  consented  to  observe  these  in- 
structions heartily   enough. 

"You'll  halve  to  catch  some  lish  now," 
laughed  her  uncle,  preparing  to  take 
hi.s  afternoon  nap.  '•There's  no  help  for 
it.  Cicely." 

She  prepareil  to  move  with  delibera- 
tion, by  indicating  certain  cushions  and 
other  ne<*essuries  it  would  be  well  for 
her  to  have.  Then  she  walked  slowly 
towards  the  boat,  which  was  moored  a 
few  yards  low^er  down;  it  was  just  out 
of  sight  and  in  a  shady   corner. 

But  Martin  was  firm.  "You  won't 
<-atch  anything  there,  miss.  It  isn't  a 
good  place.  I*d  l>est  row  .vou  round  to 
the  udll-pool" 

"You'll  fetch  me  back,  Martin,  l>efore 
tea?" 

Martin  relieveii  her  anxiety  on  this 
point,  and  after  enquiring  minutely 
whether  he  had  brought  the  rug  and 
the  cushions  and  the  novels  and  the 
cliocolates,  she  got  into  the  boat 

"You  won*t  need  to  steer,  miss,"  said 
Martin  prudently,  taking  the  sculls; 
and  sighing  her  satisfaction  she  settled 
herself  comfortably  in  the  stern,  enjoy- 
ing the  easy  motion  as  he  pulled  dowu 
the  back-water,  which  was  well  shaded 
with  over-hanging  willows,  round  into 
tlH»  main  stream  and  up  towards  tlio 
mill  and  the  lock. 

At  the  lower  corner  of  the  pool  the 
stream  from  the  mill-wheel  eddied  back 
under  the  roots  of  a  clump  of  willows. 
Martin  sounded  the  depth  with  a  scull 
and  announced  that  this  was  a  likely 


spot  for  perch;  "and  you  will  be  nicely 
shadtHl,  miss,"  he  added,  bringing  thv 
boat   in   to  the  bank. 

"Have  you  got  everything  I  wantV" 
asked  Miss  (Mcely  when  she  had  landetl 
safely.  The  everything  was  disem- 
barked and  arranged,— the  rug.  four 
cushions,  a  parasol,  three  novels,  and 
the  l>ox  of  chocolates.  These  were  dis- 
posed in  a  hollow  between  two  trees 
which  formed  a  kind  of  natural  chair 
shelteivd  from  view  by  some  bitSht*** 
higher  up  the  sloping  bank.  Cicely 
sank  into  her  nest  <*omfortabiy.  ate  a 
chocolate,  and  thanketl  Maitiu  |>rettily. 
She  had  evidently  got  all  she  required 
for  her  tishing. 

Martin,  however,  knew  his  duty. 
"Here's  the  rod,  miss,"  lie  said  pres- 
ently when  he  had  put  It  together.  ''I've 
baited  the  hook."  Cicely  regarded  ii 
witli  disfavor;  people  always  rendnded 
her  of  things,  as  though  she  had  a  bad 
memory.  However,  she  acquiesced  anfi 
held  the  rod,  as  Martin  suggested,  by 
the  thick  end.  "And  here's  the  basket, 
ndss,"  continued  Martin,  "and  here's 
the  tin  of  worms." 

"Worms r*  exclaimed  Cicely  shrinking 
away.  "Are  they  Oliver  His  reply 
afforded  her  no  satisfaction.  "Does  tlie 
lid  fit  quite  tightly?"  she  demanded. 
"Then  put  it  inside  the  basket,  and  put 
the  basket  oyer  there**;  she  pointed  to  a 
spot  some  .vards  away. 

'*But,"  objected  Martin,  "you  may 
want  another  bait,  if  the  fish  takes  this 


one. 


>» 


Cicely  allowed  her  line,  which  had 
been  dangling  in  the  air,  to  fall  hur- 
riedly into  the  water.  **I'm  sure  the 
worms  would  be  happier  in  the  tin  than 
on  a  hook,  wouldn't  they?"  she  asked. 
Martin  confessetl  that  it  was  probable. 
"I'll  leave  them  there  then,  please,"  she 
onlained. 

"But  if  you  want  another "  he  pro- 
tested. 

"One  will  be  quite  enough,  thank 
you,"  she  said  decisively. 
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Martin  obeyed,  and  put  the  basket 
down  In  the  spot  selectwl.  Then  be 
jrave  her  some  directions  as  to  watching 
tlie  float  (to  which  he  calltnl  her  atten- 
tloii)  for  sijnis  of  a  bite,  and  ajjaiu 
promising  to  bring  the  boat  back  for 
lier  before  tea-time  lie  left  her. 

For  some  ilttle  time  Cicely  angle<l  on. 
dutifully  holding  the  ro<l  straight  out  in 
front  of  her  and  watching  the  fat  rtnl 
float  as  it  circled  round  and  round  in 
the  eddy.  I're»ently,  however,  she  be- 
gan to  feel  uncomfortable;  the  rod 
seemed  heavy  and  clumsy,  and  she 
rould  not  hold  it  in  the  orthodox  atti- 
tude of  attention  and  lean  back  against 
her  cushions  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
it  seemed  rather  aimless  to  wait  and 
liold  It  and  <io  nothing.  However,  'a 
projecting  twig  offered  a  <'onvenient 
prop,  and  the  butt  could  be  rested  on 
the  ground. 

Then  she  ate  another  chocolate,  and 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  tliree  nov- 
els. Why  had  she  brought  ilirvv,  she 
wondered:  she  could  not  read  them  all 
at  once,  and  it  was  too  hot  to  make  up 
one*s  mind  which  one  should  begin 
with.  No,  she  would  not  read  just  yet. 
A  big  blue  dragon-fly  flew  past  her 
with  a  vicious  hiun  of  wings,  and  she 
felt  some  slight  alarm.  Did  dragon- 
flies  sting,  or  bite,  or  an.vthingV  But 
the  insef't  went  off  down  stream,  and 
she  ate  another  chocolate  to  celebrate 
Ids  departure. 

Then,  yielding  to  the  influences  of  the 
sunmier  afternoon,  she  leane<l  back 
against  the  cushions  reposefully.  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  blue  heat-haze 
far  l)eyond  the  river. 

(CHAPTER  VI. 

"Strike,"  said  an  imp<^rious  masculine 
voice. 

Cicely  looked  up  divamily.  Her  at- 
tention had  been  it>used  by  the  unac- 
countable behavior  of  her  re<l  float 
which  for  the  past  few  seconds  had 
l.tvn  bobbing  about  curiously,  had  then 


hastened  along  the  surface  of  the  water 
(against  the  stream  as  she  wisely 
note<li,  and  had  flnaliy  diwippeared  into 
the  depths.  She  was  far  too  comforta- 
ble  to  disturb  herself  al>out  the  matter, 
which  indetMl  slu»  would  not  hav(»  no- 
ticed at  all  had  not  something  come 
and  buzzed  near  her.  in  a  manner  that 
suggested  the  dreaded  dragon-fly,  and 
compelled  a  measuiv  of  wakefulness  as 
a  precaution.  She  had  just  been  lazll.v 
reflecting  that  Martin  would  be  sorry  to 
lose  his  nice  red  float,  and  that  she  was 
sorr.v  because  he  would  l>e  sorry,  but 
after  all  she  could  not  help  it  if  it  chose 
to  behave  like  that.  Then  her  train  of 
thought  was  interrupted  as  we  have 
narrated. 

"Strike  whom?"  slie  en<iuired  iMditely 
of  the  invisible  some  one. 

The  answer  was  effective,  if  hainlly 
anticipated.  The  nxl  was  snatclied  up 
suddenly  and  bent  to  the  rush  of  a 
heavy  tiali. 

Cicely  sat  up;  tli<'  situation  promised 
to  be  interesting.  There  was  a  deci- 
sion about  the  methods  of  this  some 
one  that  made  her  wide  awake  at  once. 
As  for  some  seconds  he  was  entirely 
engrossed  in  playing  the  ttsh  she  was 
able  to  have  a  good  look  at  him.  and 
profited  by  the  opportunity.  She  dis- 
missed his  attire  briefly  ais  inelegant 
but  not  inapproi)riate.  She  noted  that 
he  was  tall,  young,  with  strong  feat- 
ures and  ttrui  mouth,  that  his  hair  was 
dark  and  straight,  that  he  had  not 
shave<l  that  morning  (a  circumstance 
that  occurreil  to  the  some  one  laterK  and 
that  he  was  genenill.v  of  masterful  ap- 
pearance. 

But  des[»ite  this  drawluick  lier  ver- 
dict was  favoraI)le.  and  Tall>ot  (for 
Talt)ot  it  was,  very  mu<h  moved  by 
that  instinct  of  tlie  angler  which  <annot 
endure  to  see  a  good  rise  or  bite 
ndssedJ.  was  fortunate,  tlnmgh  he  knew 
it  not,  in  the  manner  of  his  introduc- 
tion. To  exist  gi'acefully,  it  may  be 
repeateii.  is  given  to  but  few  even  of  the 
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favored  sex.  The  mere  man  who  can 
succeed  in  commanding  instant  admira- 
tion by  simply  seating  himself  in  an 
armchair  and  diffusing  an  atmosphere 
of  excellence  is  a  being  of  distinguished 
rarit>%  and  seldom  beloved  by  bis  li- 
vals.  Most  of  us,  to  display  ourselves 
to  the  best  advantage,  must  needs  be 
doing  something.  And  here  Talbot  was 
generally  unlucky.  At  cricket,  while 
Charles  could  play  forward  and  get 
bowled  with  captivating  grace.  Talbot 
who  was  the  kind  of  cricketer  known 
as  a  useful  scorer,  spoiled  his  chances 
hopelessly  by  the  exaggerated  vehe- 
mence of  his  sweeping  hits  to  leg.  At 
football  Majendie,  as  half-back,  could 
evade  his  adversaries  in  a  way  that 
held  spectators  breathless;  for  him  the 
reporter  culled  the  choicest  flowers  of 
an  exotic  vocabulary,  but  passed  unno- 
ticed the  mighty  strivings  of  lalbot 
in  the  scrimmage.  At  lawn-tennis  the 
Admiral  served  into  the  net  with  a 
careless  ease  that  charmed  th«  femi- 
nine eye,  while  Talbot  pounded  away 
at  the  lady  with  a  visage  of  paralyzin.ir 
ferocity  and  generally  moved  his  part- 
ner to  complain  that  he  poached.  At 
billiai'ds,— but  why  prolong  the  taleV 
William  may  Lave  been  less  fortunnte, 
he  was  an  expert  skater— a  bad  accom- 
plishment as  his  chances  were  limited, 
but  at  least  he  was  inoffensive  at  oilier 
sports.  Talbot  always  did  be.^it  in  an 
unforgivable  manner. 

At  fishing,  however,  he  found  himself. 
Ills  eyes  grew  keen,  his  lips  set;  his 
whole  being  quickened  to  alert,  pur- 
poseful action.  Cicely  became  quite 
interested,  if  a  little  puzzled,  at  his 
mancouvres  with  the  i*o<'.  reco^ul/Jn;^ 
them  as  mysteries  beyond  her  com- 
prehension. Finally  the  tisb,  which 
pix>ved  to  be  a  large  perch,  was  landed 
triumphantly  in  Talipot's  uet. 

"Always  strike  as  soon  as  the  float 
has  gone  well  under,**  he  said,  as  he 
lifted  the  tish  out  of  the  water.  it 
would  have  been  a  sin  to  lose  a  peroli 


like  this.  You  don't  get  them  in  this 
river    every    day    over    two    pounds. 

What  on  earth  you  were  about  I " 

he  stopped  suddenly.  So  far  he  had 
not  had  time  to  realize  his  companion, 
but  now  he  suddenly  found  to  his  con- 
fusion that  he  was  addressing  a  very 
pretty  stranger  in  a  way  that  only  a 
certain  amount  of  intimacy  could  ex- 
cuse.   "I  mean I  should  say **  he 

amended  hurriedly,  '*I  must  cong^ratu- 
late  you  on  your  luck,'*  so  saying  he 
laid  the  perch  down  beside  her,  raised 
his  hat  and  made  as  if  to  depart. 
Doubtless  this  must  be  one  of  the 
anathematized  intruders.  Well,  he 
would  go  away  at  once,  though  he  con- 
fessed to  himself  that  she  seemed  less 
•f  a  nuisance  than  be  had  imagined. 

But  Cicely  stopped  him.  **Thank  you 
so  much  for  catching  it,"  she  said  edg- 
ing away  from  the  still  lively  fish. 
"But  what  am  I  to  do  with  it?  It  flops 
about  so." 

Talbot  could  hardly  do  less  than  as- 
sist beauty  in  such  distress.  He  took 
the  fish  and  tapped  it  smartly  on  the 
head  with  the  handle  of  his  landing- 
net.  **lt  won't  flop  long,"  he  assured 
her.    "Shall  I  put  it  in  your  basket?" 

"Yes,  please  do,"  said  Cicely  grate- 
fully. "Oh,  and  do  be  careful."  she 
added  tragically;  "there  is  a  tin  there 
with  live  worms  in  it" 

Talbot  suppressed  a  smile,  but  showe<l 
no  alarm  at  this  startling  Intelligence. 
He  laid  the  fish  in  the  basket  on  :i 
layer  of  long  grass,  and  again  me<li- 
tated  retreat.  But  in  stooping  down 
he  had  stolen  a  second  glance  at  Cicely. 
He  wavered;  after  all  there  was  no 
harm  in  being  polite,  and  he  had  some 
amends  to  make  in  that  respect. 
•Shall  I  bait  the  hook  again?"  he  sug- 
gested. 

**0h,  has  it  swallowed  the  worm?*' 
she  said.  "How  horrid!  I'm  sure  I 
shan't  be  able  to  eat  it  No,  don't,"  she 
said  as  he  took  out  the  tin;  "they'll 
escape  and  crawl  about" 
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"You  seem  rather  afraid  of  the  wild 
worm/'  he  said  smiling  openly  now, 
his  hand  on  the  lid. 

"I  don't  want  it  baited/*  insisted 
Cicely. 

♦•Don't  you  want  to  catch  any  more 
fish  then?"  he  enquired  in  surprise. 

•*Won*t  one  be  enough?"  she  aslted 
hopefully.  *'How  many  fish  ought  one 
to  catch  in  an  afternoon?" 

•*It  depends  on  the  weather,  the  river, 
the  angler,  and  the  fish,"  he  returned 
oracularly.  *'For  myself  1  haven't 
caught  anything  yet  since  lunch." 

"Won't  your  friends  laugh  at  you?" 
she  asked. 

"They  will  be  most  sympathetic,"  he 
answered. 

"I'm  sure  you'll  like  that,  so  I  won't 
give  you  my  fish,"  she  said;  "mine 
wouldn't,  you  see.  If  I'd  come  back 
without  anything  they'd  have  said  I'd 
gone  to  sleep,  or  something.  Oh,  what 
did  you  say  it  was  you'd  caught  for  me, 
—a  trout?" 

Now  it  might  reasonably  have  been 
supposed  that  such  ignorance  would 
have  roused  Talbot's  indignation,  or  at 
best  his  contempt;  to  confess  one's  in- 
ability to  distinguish  a  trout  from  a 
perch  should  surely  be  a  grave  offence 
in  the  estimation  of  an  angler.  But  to 
give  offence  it  is  necessary  to  be  of- 
fensive, and  those  to  whom  it  is  given 
to  exist  gracefully  seldom  possess  a 
gift  vouchsafed  to  so  many  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Talbot  felt  neither  indignation  nor 
contempt;  if  he  did  his  generosity  so 
overcame  them  that  he  merely  cor- 
rected her  without  comment. 

"A  perch,"  repeated  Cicely  after  him; 
"I  must  try  to  remember  that.  You  are 
quite  sure?"  she  askod,  mischievously 
enjoying  his  embarrassment. 

This  seemed  a  challenge  to  display 
knowledge,  and  there  are  ft^w  desires 
so  overmastering  as  the  impulse  to  im- 
part information.  EncyclopaMlias  and 
penny  wet*kly  papers  flourii«h  by  8npi)ly- 


ing  people  with  odd  facts  to  impart. 
Talbot  could  not  resist  the  universal  im- 
pulse, and  in  a  moment  he  found  him- 
self discoursing  on  the  perch  in  a  man- 
ner that  Izaak  himself  might  have  ad- 
mitted to  be  "excellent  good." 

Cicely     listened     and     smiled.      She 
never   wanted  to  impart  information, 
but  she  could  be  inflicted  with  it  at  all 
times.      She  had  been  told  how  many 
five-pound-notes     reach     from     Mount 
Everest  to  the  edge  of  Saturn's  rings, 
and  the   knowledge  had  not  trouble<l 
her.     Cookery  recipes  had  been  taught 
her  by  friends  who  read  ladies'  papers, 
and  no  one's  digestion  had  ever  suf- 
fered, or  even  been  threatened,  in  con- 
sequence.   Mrs.  Lauriston  had  read  to 
her  the  statistics  of  crime  in  alcoholic 
and    non-alC(Aolic    districts,    and    she 
had  poured  out  her  uncle's  glass  of  port 
without   a   tremor.      Agatha    asserted 
that  she  never  listened.    Certainly  witli 
her  the  Imparted  fact  found  its  long 
home,  and  if,  as  her  sister  said,  it  went 
In  at  one  ear  to  come  out  at  the  other, 
she  surely  deserved  more  esteem  than 
other    auditors    with    whom    the    ear 
serves   but   as   a  road   to  the  mouth. 
Besides,  it  was  a  very  pretty  ear. 

This  time,  however.  Cicely  was  mak- 
ing an  exception.  She  did  listen,  she 
(luestioned,  she  appeared  to  be  trying 
to  remember.  She  followed  the  perch 
from  Its  earliest  youth  to  Its  last  home 
in  the  fishing-basket,  and  thon  shu 
asked  for  its  Latin  name. 

•*I  l>eg  your  pardon."  stammered  Tal- 
lK)t  in  sudden  confusion. 

"The  Latin  name,  I  sai<l,"  Cicely 
calmly  repeated,  "Do  please  remoniber 
It." 

It  Is  difiicult  to  be  suddenly  dignilied 
on  a  river-bank  at  the  moment  when 
one  becomes  aware  that  one  is  un- 
shaven. Talbot  thouglit  she  was  mak- 
ing game  of  him  and  attempted  the  im- 
possible. He  delivered  himself  of  the 
ponderous  appellation;  '*P^.ira  fluviaii- 
lis:'  he  said  stiflly. 
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She  made  him  repeat  it.  *'Thaiik  yon 
so  much,"  she  smiled:  "It's  really  very 
nic?e  of  you.  I  mean  it."  she  added, 
looking  up  at  him. 

Tall>ot  forgot  his  suspicion,  and.  with- 
out knowing  how  It  came  about,  fouml 
himself  sitting  down  on  the  grass  fac- 
ing her  and  ready  for  conversation. 
Two  rods  dangled  an  unbaited  hook  and 
a  bedraggled  fly  in  the  water,  but  he 
had  forgotten  them. 

"You  see,"  continued  Cicely,  "I've 
never  fished  before  in  my  life.  Now 
that's  a  dreadful  confession,  isn't  itV" 

Talbot  assured  her  that  it  was  all  the 
more  meritorious  of  her  to  be  beginning 
now,  assured  her  of  it,  too,  with  a 
promptitude  surprising  in  that,  at  the 
moment  of  utterance,  he  became  a 
renegade  from  all  his  beliefs  and  had 
to  reconstruct  his  tlieories  of  exist- 
ence before  he  replied.  For  years  he 
had  maintained  that,  for  all  he  cared, 
women  might  invade  the  bar,  the 
benches,  the  faculty,  and  either  uni- 
versity, but  he  must  insist  that  his 
favorite  sport  should  be  kept  free  from 
feminine  intrusion.  Now  he  had  met 
Cicely;  and  a  serried  array  of  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  sex,  hitherto  un- 
suspected, presented  themselves  and 
led  on  by  perhaps  tlie  most  powerful 
of  them,  herself,  put  to  tlie  rout  all  his 
old  theories  and  took  him  prisoner.  Of 
course  women  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  brotherhood  without  tuition, 
and  who  more  fitted?— at  this  point  her 
confession  had  produced  a  speedy  re 
cautation.  But  such  internal  revolu- 
tions made  foreign  policy  difficult.  He 
awaited  her  further  confidence. 

"How^ever,"  Cicely  went  on.  "I  had  to 
do  it  this  afternoon,  and  I  don't  like  it 
at  all.  But  it's  your  fault  really,  so  it's 
only  fair  you  should  have  done  it  for 
me":  she  enunciated  this  instance  of 
poetic  justice  calmly. 

"My  fault'/"  echoed  the  bewildered 
Talbot  in  tones  of  perplexed  contrition. 

"Not    yours    personally,"    Cicely    ex- 


plained: "the  house-boat's.      You're  one 
of  them,  aren't  you':*" 

Talbot  admitted  it.  Did  his  eon- 
science  smite  him  for  his  strictures  on 
the  camp  i>ut  two  houi-s  past'/  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  he  wais  ratlier  consid- 
ering whether  he  could  not  aid  and 
abet  Charles  in  returning  Mr.  Laurls- 
ton's  call.  "But  how  have  we  com- 
pelled you  to  turn  fish "  he  hesi- 
tated; flHh-iooman  did  not  seem  polite 
nor  ftHhei'inmian  appropriate— "to  turn 
angler.— m<V/epi»  malgi'i'  lui." 

"Well.  Uncle  Henry  called  on  you." 
she  said,  "because  he  got  tired  of  us." 

"Impossible,"  said  Talbot  gallantly. 

"Didn't  Mr.—  Mr.—  1  forget  his  name 
—tell  you?  He  called  this  morning.  He 
did  indeed,"  Cicely  assured  him  with 
innocent  solemnity. 

"I  had  heard  it,"  returned  Talbot 
curtly,  disdaining  to  explain  his  com- 
pliment. 

"And  he  didn't  want  Aunt  Charlotte 
to  know  it,— she  doesn't  like  house-boats 
—and  so  when  tliey  wanted  to  know  at 
lunch  what  he  had  been  doing,  he 
turned  the  conversation  on  me  and 
made  me  the  victim.  So  1  was  set  to 
catch  things  with  a  worm;  otherwise  I 
should  have  had  to  paint  pictures  or 
go  for  a  walk." 

"I  see,"  said  Talbot  a  trifle  vaguely. 
Though  he  was  beginning  to  appreciate 
Cicely's  power  of  existing  gracefully, 
he  had  not  the  knowledge  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  her  explana- 
tion. "Will  they  s(»t  you  to  do  it 
again?"  he  asked  in  a  hopeful  tone. 

Cicely  gave  the  point  her  best  con- 
sideration. "Is  that  a  really  large 
perch?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  quite  a  large  perch,"  he  averreil. 

"I'd  better  make  you  take  it  then," 
she  decided.  Talbot  protested  that  it 
was  fairly  hers,  and  refused  firmly  to 
accept  it. 

"They  will  make  me  fish  again,"  she 
sighed  with  beautiful  resignation.  ''Un- 
cle Henry's  very  fond  of  fish,  and  he'll 
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I'jit  it  and  want  moiv.     And  tluni  they'll 
tind  nie  out/' 

'ran>ot  lo«ke<l  a  question;  she  was 
^jfttinvr  hard  to  follow.  **I  told  them 
1  knew  tishing/'  she  explained,  "and 
they  wouldn't  believe  lue.  It  was  to 
esi-ape  painting.  You  sit  on  an  unoom- 
lortable  stool,— at  least  Doris  does— in 
the  middle  of  a  field  with  a  lot  of  gnats 
and  small  boys  round  you;  and  th«^ 
unats  sting  you  and  get  in  your  i)aints, 
and  the  boys  are  ruile,  and  you  get  hot 
and  red  and  try  not  to  listen,  and  tlie 
brushes  dab  themselves  into  the  wrong 
paints,  and  the  curate  doesn't  eome." 

'T\w  curate V"  repeated  Talliot  mys- 
tifitHl. 

"lie's  the  only  man  in  the  country, 
ever."  Cicely  explained  airily,  "and  you 
Ufust  have  a  man  to  drive  them  away— 
besides,  he  knows  their  names.  So  1 
thought  I'd  sit  down  and  fish.— sit  down 
properly— so  I  said  I'd  fish.  And  1 
know  all  about  perch  now."  She  made 
him  a  little  bow  of  thanks. 

"This  is  abetting  a  deception.'  said 
Talljot  righteously.  "But  your  time 
will  (*ome.  Suppose  you  catch  some 
•other  fish  next  time,  and  they  ask  you 
what  it  is;  will  you  send  for  the  curate 
to  tell  youV" 

"I  shan't  catch  another  fish,"  returne<l 
4'i<-ely  with  decision;  "it's  too  much 
trouble." 

"Not  even  if  It  only  gives  you  as 
much  trouble  as  this  one"^"  he  sug- 
gested. 

•I  exi>ect  it  must  be  getting  on  for 
tea-time,"  she  observed.  "Can  you 
see  If  Martin  is  coming  with  the 
l)oat?" 

Talbot  could  not  see.  He  remem- 
lH*reil  that  Charles  had  menticmed  an- 
otlier  man  with  the  Lauriston  party; 
\w  remembered,  too,  that  he  had  ex- 
|)ended  some  sympathy  on  the  un- 
happy condition  of  the  one  man  amid 
M  bevy  of  females.  Now  he  feare<l  that 
he  had  wasted  good  sentiment  tm  an 
jiltogether   undeserving  person. 


"It  must  l>e  time  for  him."  Cicely 
persisteil. 

He  perceived  that  it  was  time  for 
himself  to  go.  "This  is  a  good  spot 
tor  perch;  your  friend  has  an  angler's 
eye,"  he  said. 

"My  frlendV"  Cicely  saw  his  mistake. 
She  did  not  enlighten  him.  "I  sup- 
|)ose,"  she  said  cai*elessly,  "1  had  better 
go  on  fishing  for  perch,  hadn't  IV  Then 
I  shan't  have  to  be  taught  any  more 
names." 

"You'll  halve  to  learn  how  to  get 
them  out."  i-etorted  Talbot  more  than  a 
little  pi<iued. 

"Perhaps  1  shall  have  to  send  for  the 
cuitite  after  all."   she  conceded. 

"This  district  is  more  i>opulous  than 
some,'*  he  suggested;  "there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  man  about  here  to-mor- 
row afternoon." 

"1  daresay  I  shan't  fish  to-morrow." 
she  returned.  "Perhaps  the  perch  will 
disagree  with  Uncle  Henry.  So  I 
needn't  bother  about  it  till  then,  need 
I?" 

Talbot  saw  that  she  had  said  all  she 
was  going  ta  say.  He  raised  his  apol- 
ogy for  a  hat,  acutely  conscious  of  his 
chin  the  while.  "Good-afternoon,  Miss 
Lauriston."  he  said;  '*!  hope  the  perch 
won't  disagree  with  your  uncle." 

"(lOod-afternoon.  Mr.  Talbot.  I  hope 
so  too."  she  agreed  dutifully:  "I  should 
feel  so  guilty,  shouldn't  I?" 

Talbot  wondered  If  she  meant  any- 
thing more,  but  got  no  clue.  That  she 
knew  his  name  alarmed  him;  Haddou 
Uiust  have  described  him  to  her  uncle, 
and  If  she  had  recognized  him  from 
that.— he  shuddered  Inwardly.  In  point 
of  fact,  his  name  was  plainly  engraved 
on  a  plate  affixed  to  his  creel,  as  he 
thankfully  remembered  afterwards. 
He  llnget^d  a  moment,  but  she  said  no 
more.  Then,  with  another  bow.  he 
went  off  towards  the  mill,  taking  his 
rod  and  observing  that  his  chub-fly  was 
entangled  in  a  piece  of  weed  which  had 
rtoated  down  upon  it  during  their  talk. 
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This  served  to  recall  him  to  the  object 
of  his  coming  forth,  and  also  to  remind 
him  of  the  oft  emphasized  discrepancy 
that  exists  between  intention  and  fulfil- 
ment, between  precept  and  practice. 
He  laughed  a  little  guiltily  as  he  re- 
flected that  the  man  who  was  returning 
to  camp  now  was  very  different  from 

(To  be 

MacmUlHn'fl    Mat^iizlne. 


the  man  who  had  left  it  an  hour  or  sor^ 
earlier.  However,  he  still  retained 
enough  of  his  old  self  to  be  able  to 
swear.  "Damn  that  Martin!"  he  mut- 
tered as  he  heard  the  sound  of  oars 
coming  up  the  stream.  And  so  he 
passed  by  the  mill  and  gained  the 
path. 
continued.) 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  FLYING  MACHINE. 


I.  THE  MACHINE 
It  may  safely  be  presumed  that  in 
the  immediate  future  man  will  fiy. 
Many  of  the  problems  that  have  barred 
the  way  are  solved,  and  the  remainder 
are  k>eing  eagerly  attacked  by  an 
army  of  investigators.  We  can  al- 
ready sail  through  the  air  before  the 
wind,  and  lately,  in  some  small  meas- 
ure, we  have  sailed  against  it.  The 
question  of  balancing,  that  remains,  is 
one  more  of  practical  experiment  than 
anything  else. 

Provided  a  sufficient  incentive  to  call 
f<Hr  the  sustained  attention  of  a  num- 
ber of  workers,  and  any  purely  me- 
chanical problem  can  be  solved. 
Greater  ones  than  this  have  yielded 
\n  the  past  The  airship  of  1950  will 
not  be  a  more  wonderfully  complex 
machine  than,  say,  the  tori)edo  or  the 
spinning  machine,  although  it  may  rep- 
resent a  more  remarkable  comi>iiiation 
of  ingenious  contrivances. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the 
meeting  of  the  gas  engine  with  the 
pneumatic  tire  made  our  motor-car  of 
to-day  a  possibility,  and,  similarly  the 
combination  of  the  light  petrol  engine 
with  the  aeroplane  seems  to  have  made 
ready  the  way  of  the  aeronaut.  It  is 
now  largely  a  matter  of  experiment, 
and,  seeing  that  an  immediate  incen- 
tive has  been  found,  in  the  shape  of 
monetary  prizes  offered  for  simple 
flights,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
matter  will  very  shortly  be  settled. 


I  believe,  then,  that  in  the  immediate- 
future  we  shall  fly. 

Many  people  will  consider  this  a 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  the, 
most  important  point.  They  may  ob- 
serve, and  Justly,  that  th^  have  no 
such  definite  conviction,  and  that  they 
consider  the  problem  partially,  or 
wholly  insoluble.  These,  I  must  leave 
at  this  point,  for,  after  all,  the  basis 
of  this  paper  is  a  purely  hypothetical 
assumption. 

In  America,  in  France,  in  Austria, 
and  in  all  civilized  countries,  men  are 
launching  themselves  into  the  air  en  a 
variety  of  experimental  structures. 
Never  before  have  such  general  efforts 
been  made,  and  whatever  degree  of 
success  may  crown  their  efforts,  some- 
thing appreciable  Is  sure  to  ensue. 

Granting  that  complete  success .  will 
not  be  attained  at  once,  yet  the  strug- 
gle will  go  on.  There  will  be  an  In- 
creasing multitude  of  steerable  bal- 
loons, of  gliding  machines,  and  all 
manner  of  winged  vessels  careering 
about  the  upper  air,  and  both  in  peace 
and  in  war  they  will  seriously  affect 
the  world  at  large.  Already  they  loom 
threateningly  on  the  horizon. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  at- 
tempt in  some  small  measure  to  see 
how  this  will  affect  us,  and  what  dif- 
ference it  will  make  to  our  lives,  botli 
as  individuals  and  as  citizens.  That 
it  will  make  a  difference,  few  will 
doubt,  and  some  will  be  prepared  to 
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admit  that  it  may  bring  as  great  a 
change  as  the  steam  engine  or  the 
electric  telegraph,  but  what  shape  these 
changes  will  take  is  an  open  qnestion. 
Phrst  of  all,  I  think,  we  most  con- 
sider our  ship,  and  try  to  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  its  construction  and  how 
it  will  work.  It  will,  be  heavier  than 
air.  No  arrangement  of  gas  containers 
can  hope  to  withstand  the  storms  and 
bufiPetings  that  await  the  liner  of  the 
future,  nor  can  a  machine  lighter  than 
the  air  be  driven  against  a  head  wind, 
at  any  considerable  speed,  without  col- 
lapsing. We  may  take  the  bird  as  our 
guide  here. 

The  airship  will  have  to  be  very 
strong— stronger  relatively  than  the 
sea  ship— and  it  must  fly  mechanically. 
We  can't  look  for  a  simple  structure 
like  an  ironclad,  which  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  waves,  and 
which,  balancing  itself,  only  needs  to 
be  driven  forward.  The  airship  has  to 
be  constantly  maintained  above  the 
earth  and  constantly  balanced  against 
every  gust  of  wind  that  chances  to 
come  its  way,  a  much  more  serious 
problem  than  that  of  the  sea  ship. 

The  trend  of  experiment  points  to  a 
machine  consisting  of  large  plane  sur- 
faces, either  single  or  built  on  the  cel- 
lular plan,  like  a  box  kite— a  combina- 
tion of  both  perhaps— which  will  glide 
over  the  air,  propelled  by  a  suitable 
motor.  In  our  sea  ship  we  have  di- 
vided the  business  of  steering  and  driv- 
ing into  separate  parts,  whilst  the  fish 
can  do  both  with  his  tail.  Similarly 
in  the  fixed  vane  and  moving  propeller 
of  the  aeroplane,  we  have  divided  up 
the  function  of  the  wing,  which  both 
sustains  the  bird  in  the  air  and  drives 
it  forward. 

Several  machines  on  this  plan  have 
actually  fiowu,  although  without  a 
driver.  Langiey's  model  was  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  specimen.  It  fiew 
for  over  a  mile,  until  the  steam  was 
exhausted,  on  a  fairly  calm  day.    The 


awkward  point  comes  up  when  the 
wind  rises,  for  the  plane  surface  air- 
ship must  be  balanced. 

Imagine  yourself  riding  a  bicycle  in  a 
field  that  heaved  to  and  fro  in  all  di- 
rections like  a  rough  seal  Ton  would 
never  keep  your  balance,  and  then- 
over  you  would  go  — so  does  the 
aeroplane. 

The  air  is  amazingly  gusty.  It  is 
full  of  cross  currents,  of  side  winds,  of 
sudden  puffs  and  squirts,  of  rushings 
up  and  down  and  around  in  all  di- 
rections at  once.  If  it  were  visible, 
on  a  rough  day,  we  should  have  some 
such  spectacle  as  a  combination  of  the 
Niagara  Rapids  with  the  maelstrom 
might  give  us.  The  bird  is  bom  with 
an  instinct  for  balancing,  and  spends 
its  life  in  perfecting  the  art  Man  can- 
not do  that  Lilienthal  tried  hard,  but 
died  in  the  attempt.  It  will  have  to 
be  done  automatically.  Tbe  plane 
surfaces— tbe  vanes— may  possibly  be 
balanced  one  against  another  in  some 
manner,  so  that  a  sudden  pressure  of 
wind  on  one  of  them  will  cause  a  cor- 
respondhig  adjustment  elsewhere,  keep- 
ing the  balance  correct  The  author  has 
experimented  with  a  combination  of.  fly- 
wheel and  vane  that  seems  particularly 
promising.  There  would  be  a  wheel  of 
a  large  diameter  running  in  an  air- 
tight case,  driven  by  the  motor.  The 
case  would  be  suspended  rigidly  be- 
neath the  aeroplane.  When  the  boat 
was  in  the  air,  the  speed  of  the  wheel, 
slow  at  first,  would  be  accelerated  un- 
til, by  the  use  of  suitable  gearing,  it 
attained  a.  high  velocity.  Moving  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  vessel,  it  would 
not  affect  its  course,  bnt  when  a  gust 
of  wind  struck  one  wing  of  the  ship, 
and  tried  to  overturn  it,  or  upset  its 
equilibrium  in  any  way,  the  gyrosta- 
tic  pull  of  the  fly-wheel  would  hold  it 
steady.  Under  a  sustained  pressure 
the  aeroplane  would  gradually  turn, 
the  fly-wheel  tending  to  yield  slowly  to 
any  force,  but  it  would  avert  a  sud- 
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deu  overturning,  and  that  is  what  is 
required.  One  could  imagine  the  case 
fastened  to  tlie  maiii  structure  by 
means  of  ball-jointed  bearings,  free  or 
fixed  at  will,  and  thereby  providing 
a  means  of  steering  the  airship  up  or 
<lown,  as  required. 

Of  course  a  powerful  gust  would 
tear  the  superstructure  violently  to 
l>ieces  away  from  the  anchoring  fly- 
wheel, because  something  would  have 
to  give  way  before  a  violent  blow:  so 
the  vanes  would  have  to  work  on  the 
mill-sail  principle,  opening  at  a  certain 
pressure  and  allowing  the  wind  to  pass 
harmlessly  through,  closing  with  a 
spring  when  the  gust  had  passed  on. 

Apart  from  the  aeroplane  and  bal- 
loon, there  may  be  other  methods, 
something  with  wings,  or  even  some 
machine  which  shall  fly  independently 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  utilizing 
electrical  repulsion,  or  by  some  way  of 
tackling  the  forces  of  gravity.  These 
ideas,  however,  if  realized,  would  be 
the  result  of  scientific  investigation 
apart  from  the  experimental  progress 
of  aeronautics,  and  we  cannot  take  any 
such  possibilities  into  account  here. 

The  aeroplane  will  probably  be 
<lriven  by  the  explosive  motor,  which 
at  present  gives  the  best  result,  power 
for  weight,  apart  from  the  ease  with 
which  its  fuel  can  be  stored. 

The  propeller  is  a  knotty  point.  Ev- 
ery one  pictures  the  airship  careering 
about  with  screws  and  rudder  like  a 
ship,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  screw  will  hold  its  own.  There 
are  grave  objections.  Th.e  proi>ertie8 
of  air  difPer  widely  from  those  of 
water.  Place  a  steamboat  in  a  stream 
running  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles  per 
hour  and  see  what  a  difficult  position 
you  would  be  in.  Your  screw  would  be 
useless.  Tlie  average  rate  of  wave 
speed  Is  very  low  compared  with  that 
of  the  wind.  There  may  be  a  highly 
modified  screw,  or  a  sort  of  fin.  or 
•even  wings— exf>erience  will  show— and 


here  we  must  look  to  our  experiment- 
ers for  help. 

We  may  expect  (as  Mr.  Wells  has 
predicted)  our  airships  to  branch  into 
two  groups.  On  the  one  hand  there 
will  be  the  giant  aeroplane,  the  public 
conveyance  for  long  distance  travelling 
across  the  sea.  These  will  be  of 
enormous  size— larger  than  we  can 
dare  to  think  —  starting  from  and 
alighting  on  to  specially-prepared  plat- 
forms, running  regularly  between  fixed 
stations  and  long  certain  tracks, 
weather  permitting. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  have 
the  private  boat.  The  sportsman,  the 
traveller,  and  the  richer  classes  gener- 
ally will  own  their  private  machines, 
driven  by  a  specially  trained  and  li- 
censed aeronaut.  They  will  be  able 
to  settle  anywhere  on  a  level  patch 
of  ground,  rising  by  means  of  springs, 
or  folding  legs,  or  perhaps  running 
along  on  wheels  until  they  gain  suf- 
ficient impetus,  following  the  example 
of  the  heavier  birds.  These  will  be 
able  to  descend  at  any  moment  for 
shelter,  but  before  we  get  the  croBs- 
Atlantic  service  running  there  are  (me 
or  two  serious  points  to  be  settled. 
Once  at  sea,  and  there  is  no  escaping 
to  earth  from  a  sudden  storm.  C?y- 
clones.  whirlwinds,  blizzards,  and  ty- 
phoons will  wreck  the  aeroplane,  if  she 
is  caught  unawares.  Fog,  lightning, 
hail  and  the  freezing  winds  await  her; 
and  all  that  we  can  imagine  to-day  of 
strength  or  power  would  incontinently 
perish  in  one  of  Nature's  flurries. 

Birds  appear  to  know  when  a 
change  of  weather  is  coming  on,  by 
some  instinct,  or  some  keenness  of  a[)- 
prehension  that  at  present  escapes  our 
notice.  Meteorology  offers  assistance 
here.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
weather  stations  will  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, covering,  between  them,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  globe,  and  tapping 
all  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  With 
suflicient  data,  the  accurate  foretelling 
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of  disturbuuces  shuuld  be  witbiu  the 
bouuds  of  possibility,  aud  us  tbe  air- 
shii)  will  always  be  in  comiiiuuieation 
with  tlie  wireless  stations  ou  shore,  we 
may  l)e  able  to  avoid  bad  weather  al- 
together. (A  deviation  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  so,  to  escape  the  track  of  a 
storm,  would  iiot  be  a  serious  matter, 
even  If  one  could  not  rise  high  enough 
to  clear  it.) 

Here,  as  far  as  we  «'an  at  present 
perceive,  are  the  bounds  of  practical 
flying.  The  discovery  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy has  rendered  serious  navigation 
possible,  and  the  extension  of  meteor- 
ology will  make  its  progress  corre- 
spondingly safe  and  easy. 

II.  THE   HIGHWAY 

VoiiditUm^i.—Vor    nearly    a    thousauil 
years  the  tratllc  of  our  country  roads 
has  seen  but  little  change.     Any  new 
conditions  that  may  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time  have  been  of  regular  and 
slowly     developing     growth.       Public 
opinion,  finding  expression  in  the  laws 
governing  trafilc.  had  little  dlfiiculty  in 
adjusting    Itself   to   these   gradual    in- 
novations, until,  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth   century,    the    coming    of    the 
motor-car   startled    every    one    by    the 
revolutionary  changes  that  it  brought 
about     From  the  resultant  tangle  and 
i*onfU8ion    certain     main     ideas     have 
arisen,  certain  specific  lines  of  thought, 
and   a   certain   attitude   of  the   public 
mind  that  will  materially  assist  us  in 
examining  the  problems  of  aerial  flight 
and  its  regulation. 

At  present,  the  number  of  craft 
passing  overhead  is  inappreciable,  but 
in  a  very  short  time— in  a  few  yeai*s 
from  now— we  shall  have  a  rapidly- 
increasing  multitude  of  balloons  and 
aeroplanes  soaring  about  all  over  the 
place,  tumbling  here  and  there,  and 
literally  bursting  into  the  public  notice. 
Private  proi>erty  extends  downwards 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  a  tai)er- 
Ing   wedge.      r>ocs    It   extend   upward.** 


inderinltely  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
nnivei-seV  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  does  at  present.  If  a  man  chooses 
to  build  himself  a  tower  ten  miles  high, 
no  one  can  prevent  him,  at  least  it  would 
be  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  the 
limits  of  private  property.  Let  us  take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  a  landed 
proprietor  wliose  house  stands  In  the 
centre  of  a  walled  park.  In  the  i)ri- 
vacy  of  his  laiwiis  and  terraices  he  can 
disport  himself  at  leisniv.  But  what  if 
a  car-load  of  tri|)p<*rs  hovering  imnieili- 
ately  overhead  spies  out  his  retreat 
with  curious  eyes,  perhaps  dropping 
sand-bags,  or  worse  still  empty  bottles, 
on  his  flower  IkhIs,  annoying  him  to 
the  pitch  of  exasperation?  We  can 
imagine  our  landowner  red  In  the  face,, 
shaking  his  flsts  heavenward,  or  curs- 
ing through  a  newspaiier  foldeil 
trumpet- wise— bringing  out  his  rook 
rifle  perhaps— whilst  the  village  police- 
man would  be  wondering  how  he  could 
move  them  on! 

One      may      picture      many      such 
scenes.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  niotoi-s  lost  their  novelty* 
and  became  sufliciently  numerous  for 
the  public  to  appre(;iate   what  a    nui- 
sance they  could  be,  a  great  complaint 
was  made,   but  it  will  be  as  nothing 
at  all  to  the  deafening  tumult  that  will 
salute    the    ears    of    our    newly-born 
aeronaut.    In  the  first  place,  the  motor 
had  a  certain  right  to  the  road,  while 
he  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  over 
our   heads!     There   will   be   the   main 
question  of  damages,  and  then,  what 
with  articles  dropping  on  to  our  heads 
or  roofs,  of  ropes  trailing  through  our 
gardens,  of  sparks  setting  fire  to  our 
stacks,  of  noxious  exhaust  gases  float- 
ing down,  of  oil  dripping,  and  of  de- 
scents  in   all   manner  of  places   both 
wilful    and    accidental,    there    will    be 
provocation  enough  and  to  spare  in  all 
conscience.       Some    infernal    clanking 
noise  Just  above  the  chimney  pots  may 
startle    us    from    slumber,    our    horses 
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may  be  scared  in  their  owu  yards  and 
paddocks,  and  a  thousand  horrors  will 
spring  up  as  the  advance  guard  of  the 
coming  fleet  of  airships  circles  upward 
and  spreads  about  its  biisiness. 

What  the  Oriental  will  say  to  this 
intrusion  on  the  immemorial  privacy 
of  his  house-top  we  cannot  even  im- 
agine, but  in  our  Western  nations  we 
may  look  for  a  general  uprising  of 
popular  afi^itation,  a  defending  of  the 
free  air  of  heaven,  of  the  ancient  un- 
sullied sky-line  and  of  all  the  old  rights 
—with  a  hurried  commencement  of 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  suppres- 
sion or  total  abolition  of  the  aero- 
naut. 

The  great  question  is  that  of  identi- 
flcation. 

Until  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  the 
motor-car  driver  he  was  a  serious  dan- 
ger, but  when  once  we  had  numbered 
him  he  ceased  to  threaten.  However 
swift  he  might  be,  the  law  could  over- 
take him.  Similarly,  if  we  cannot 
identify  the  passing  aeronaut,  he  is  a 
most  alarming  visitor.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  at  once,  that  no 
private  airship  will  be  permitted  with- 
out some  simple  a*nd  certain  method 
of  identificatiou.  Large  numbers  fixeil 
beneath  the  framework  might  be  of  use 
in  fine  weather,  but  Insuflicient  alone 
to  serve  the  required  end.  The  wire- 
less telegraph  or  telephone  offers  the 
likeliest  solution.  An  instrument  that 
would  give  out  its  own  number  to  pass- 
ing stations,  or  respond  to  inquiries, 
automatically  or  otherwise,  would  auf- 
flce. 

The  aeronaut  will  certainly  be  under 
severe  rules  and  penalties.  Failure  to 
descend  when  required  by  the  police 
would  entail  imprisonment  without  the 
option  of  a  fine,  and  all  along  the  line 
we  may  look  for  a  passing  and  enforc- 
ing of  stringent  laws. 

Flying  over  inhabited  places  of  more 
than  a  certain  size  will  be  forbidden 
altogether,   for  the   danger   to   closely 


packed  houses  and  crowded  streets  will 
be  obvious;  if  not,  a  smash  into 
Trafalgar  Square,  or  some  other  busy 
place,  will  make  it  sufficiently  clear 
to  the  densest  mind. 

The  question  of  trespass,  with  its 
aggravations  of  overlooking  and  the 
other  nuisances  already-  touched  upon, 
will  be  settled  by  some  simple  stroke 
such  as  the  limitation  of  private 
property  to  a  certain  height  above  the 
ground,  say  a  hundred  metre.s.  Any- 
one entering  below  that  line  will  be 
liable  for  ordinary  trespass,  with  a 
suitable  penalty.  Above,  the  aeronaut 
will  be  free  to  roam  about  at  his  owu 
risk,  liable  to  any  claims  for  damages 
or  nuisance  that  might  be  made  by 
those  beneath. 

As  there  will  be  a  general  prejudice 
against  him  he  will  stand  a  poor 
chance  in  the  court  of  law,  and  as  an 
Ishmael  and  a  rich  man  he  will  be 
heavily  taxed  k>efore  he  escapes. 

Apart  from  this,  there  will  be  cer- 
tain fixed  highways  between  the  larger 
centres  for  the  public  aeroplanes,  and 
here  they  will  be  on  their  own  ground. 
We  shall  deal  with  these,  however, 
at  greater  length  below. 

As  the  motor  appeared  its  regulation 
was  taken  in  hand  by  our  ordinary- 
police,  and  the  same  force,  for  a  time 
at  any  rate,  will  control  the  aerial 
tratfic.  There  will  be  some  alterations 
needed  to  our  police  stations.  The 
teleiihone  will  be  required,  also  an  ob- 
serving platform  of  some  kind,  and  in- 
slrumeuts  for  communicating  with  the 
aeronaut  At  the  larger  centres  there 
will  be  guard  t>Qats  to  catch  the  driver 
who  refuses  to  descend,  and  these 
boats  will  be  necessary  adjuncts  for 
the  Coastguard  Stations.  Certain 
main  routes  between  the  more  im- 
portant points  would  be  observed  as 
ordinary  highways,  with  a  definite 
lieight  and  width.  Any  one  crossing 
these  lanes  would  have  to  pass  them 
at    n    different    level,    and    similarly    a 
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jijiDor  lane  would  have  to  dip  under- 
neath when  crossing  a  major  lane. 

Speed  appeals  to  the  majority  of 
mankind,  and  flying  will  certainly  be 
the  premier  sport  of  the  world.  There 
i8  a  peculiar  fascination  about  it, 
whether  we  approach  it  by  means  of 
u  horse  or  a  motor,  on  skates,  on  a 
toboggan,  or  (nearest  of  all)  freewheel- 
lug  down  hill  on  a  cycle;  and  the  air- 
ship will  give  us  unchecked,  unlimited 
speed  to  handle  at  our  will.  Just 
fancy  climbing  upwards  in  a  long 
spiral,  high  up  until  the  world  is  left 
far  below,  above  clouds  or  fog  or  rain 
into  the  eternal  sunshine;  to  hang  there 
for  one  delicious  moment  poised  in  the 
highest  heaven— and  then  to  dive  with 
a  clean  clear  swoop,  fifty  miles  long! 
It  will  give  to  man  all  that  he  has  ever 
accomplished  in  his  wildest  dreams, 
and,  then  indeed  he  will  be  able  to  sing 
of  speed,  and  of  his  dominion  over  the 
air. 

The  question  of  tariffs  will  need 
special  handling.  Boats  landing  in  a 
foreign  country  will  have  to  report 
themselves  immediately  to  a  custom 
station,  and  any  omission  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  a  penal  offence.  One  of 
the  most  important  points  will  be  the 
mail  service.  There  will  be  postal  sub- 
sidies for  the  big  liners,  and  special 
mail  boats  where  they  are  needed. 
This  matter,  together  with  the  tariff 
difllculty,  will  call  for  an  International 
Hoard,  to  deal  generally  with  'flying. 
The  problems  are  so  complex  and  the 
conditions  so  widespread,  that  no  coun- 
try* will  be  able  to  handle  the  traflic 
alone,  and  it  will  have  to  be  settled 
mutually  by  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Sea  ships  are  dealt  with  easily,  for 
they  can  be  detected  and  caught  when 
they  enter  p<Hrt,  wherever  it  may  be. 
There  is  an  elaborate  system  of  ob- 
servation centred  at  IJoyd^s,  which 
deals  with  this,  but  airships  will  not 
be  so  easily  mauag<*d.  and  the  Inter- 
national Board  will  be  forced  into  ex- 


istence at  an  early  date.  Such  a  Board 
will  have  full  control  of  the  air  all 
over  the  world.  At  flrst  it  will  be  oc- 
cupied with  the  Navigation  Laws  (as 
apart  from  the  by-laws  which  any  par- 
ticular locality  may  enforce),  with  the 
mail  service,  and,  in  a  hesitating  way, 
with  the  thorny  subject  of  warfare,  but, 
before  long,  forced  on  by  the  march  of 
events,  it  will  be  taking  over  the  wire* 
less  stations  and  the  meteorological 
service.  One  can  imagine  such  a  board 
extending  its  boundaries  in  all  direc- 
tions, for  the  growing  importance  of 
flying  will  carry  it  on  irresistibly,  and 
ultimately  it  may  be  the  foundation 
of  that  greater  Board  which  will  in 
due  time  arise  for  the  purpose  of  world 
arbitratiou. 

III.  WAR. 

There  has  been  more  than  oue  ro- 
mance written  in  which  an  airship,  a 
sort  of  torpedo-destroyer,  has  suddenly 
appeared  without  any  warning  and 
has,  forthwith,  proceeded  to  dominate 
the  whole  world.  A  perfected  flying 
machine  of  a  hundred  years  hence 
would  undoubtedly  dominate  the  pres- 
ent-day world,  just  as  our  Dreadnought 
would  have  overpowered  the  allied 
forces  of  the  world  in  18(X),  smashing 
up  every  ship  and  every  maritime 
fortress  then  in  existence  with  the 
greatest  possible  ease.  We  may  rest 
assured,  howevw,  that  the  perfect  air- 
ship will  not  rise  armed  from  the  sea 
in  one  night.  It  will  be  the  outcome, 
not  of  a  sudden  inspiration,  but  of  slow 
arduous  experiment,  as  all  other  hu- 
man inventions  have  been. 

During  the  last  flfty  years  there  hafl 
l)een  a  running  struggle  k)etween  naval 
armor  and  naval  guns.  A  has  In- 
vented a  gun  that  will  pierce  any 
known  armor.  H  ban  brought  a  plate 
which  will  defy  A*8  gun.  and  then  G 
lias  appeared  with  an  explosive  that 
will  hurl  a  shell  through  B's  armor. 
So  th4>  battle  has  raged,  not  only  be* 
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tween  guu  and  armor,  but  bt^tweeii 
all  other  weapons  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, notably  in  the  ease  of  the  tor- 
pedo, which  has  attained  remarkable 
powers,  following  its  prey  with  the 
most  uncanny  sagacity. 

We  may  look  for  a  similar  conflict 
between  the  airship  and  its  opponents 
for  a  long  tinie  to  come.  Ultimately, 
the  former  will  prevail,  but  for  the 
present  we  may  expect  a  race  between 
attack  and  defence,  on  the  accustomed 
lines. 

The  dropping  of  exi)lo8ives  from  bal- 
loons is  prohibited.  Xo  one  has  been 
able  to  use  such  a  weapon  to  any  ap- 
l»reciable  degree  at  present  but,  as  it 
comes  more  and  more  into  the  region 
of  practical  warfare,  not  all  the  con- 
ferences in  the  world  will  prevent  its 
use,  nor  the  use  of  any  weapon  as 
potent  as  this  promises  to  be. 

The  aeronaut  will  be  armed  with  an 
instrument,  a  combination  of  telescope, 
rangi»-tinder,  and  plumb-line,  which 
will  enable  him  to  drop  a  shell  through 
a  tube  exactly  over  any  desired  sijot. 
The  baiTel  would  be  rifled  to  give  the 
shell  a  spin,  and  so  prevent  deviation. 
Many  things  can  i)e  dropped  that  can- 
not be  fired. 

There  will  be  all  sorts  of  novel 
chemical  comi>ounds,  fierce  explosives, 
and  mixtures  for  sufl^ocating,  burning, 
pulverizing  and  annihilating  the  vic- 
tim. The  airship  will  devastate  our 
cities,  arsenals,  and  dockyards.  She 
will  smash  up  our  forts,  camps,  and 
battleships,  and  will  threaten  alike  our 
protected  ports  and  our  most  sheltered 
inland  towns.  As  soon  as  this  is  fairly 
realized  there  will  he  a  hurrying  to 
and  fro  for  means  of  defence,  whilst 
all  the  time  the  airship  will  go  ahead, 
being  tested,  altered  and  Improved, 
first  taking  part  In  one  war  and  then 
another,  and  advancing  towards  per- 
fection by  hard- won  steps. 

The  attacking  aeronaut,  struggling 
against  the   wind,  and  mannpuvring  to 


and  fro  to  get  as  close  to  his  prey  as 
possible  (he  won't  be  able  to  hover 
definitely  for  a  long  time  to  come), 
will  be  getting  shot,  smashed,  and 
killed  in  a  variety  of  ways  from  be- 
neath and  from  above.  Until  the  de- 
fending fleet  Is  destroyed  there  will 
be  aerial  engagements,  mostly  ram- 
ming. There  will "  be  a  special  form 
of  guard-boat  for  defensive  puriioses 
built  for  hovering  at  great  heights, 
probably  drawing  electrical  power 
through  a  wire,  and  capable  of  staying 
aloft  for  an  indefinite  period.  By  day 
it  would  tire  on  attacking  airships, 
using  a  light  gun  spraying  out  a 
stream  of  needle  bullets,  and  at  night 
it  would  srour  the  horizon  with  power- 
ful searchlights. 

There  will  be  guns,  too,  tremen- 
dousl.v  long  quick-firing  guns,  fixed  ver- 
tically, using  small  time-fuse  shells 
containing  high  velocity  explosiyes. 
Given  accurate  range-finding  a  battery 
of  these  should  be  able  to  land  at  least 
one  shell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airship, 
and  the  explosion  at  close  quarters 
would  wreck  the  vessel. 

Similar  guns  would  be  mounted  on 
our  ordinary  sea  ships  in  a  sort  of  out- 
rigger construction,  one  or  more  pairs 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  The 
lower  part  of  the  gun.  iirotected  by  a 
cover,  would  be  in  the  water  when 
in  use,  and  when  travelling  it  would 
be  slung  up  alongside.  A  vast 
amount  of  ingenuity  will  be  expended 
in  devising  new  weapons,  lliere  is  in 
use  at  the  present  time  in  the  vine- 
yards of  California  a  machine,  known 
as  the  **hail8torm  gun.*'  It  has  a  fun- 
nel for  its  baiTel,  and  in  a  chamber 
at  the  bottom  a  charge  of  powder  Is 
fired  and  an  air-ring  ejected,  resem- 
bling the  smoke  ring  familiar  to  every- 
body. 

This  vortex  ring  spinning  round  at 
high  speed  keeps  Its  shape,  and  makes 
directly  for  the  threatening  storm 
(*loud,   which   It  strikes  and  disperses. 
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One  could  imagine  a  inodltlcatioii  of 
tbis  weapon,  to  fire  a  vortex  air  spiral 
that  would  tear  the  attacking  aero- 
plane wing  from  wing.  Giant  re- 
Hectors,  or  electrical  rays,  may  be 
turned  on  the  lierouaut,  to  paralyze 
him,  or  to  render  useless  tils  batteries, 
or  set  fire  to  his  store  of  explosives. 
Probably,  however,  the  quick-firing 
gun  keeping  up  a  stream  of  shells  will 
prove  the  most  effective  weapon  of  all. 
Certainly  the  navigator  will  have  to 
keep  a  weather  eye  open  in  his  earlier 
campaigns. 

As  the  struggle  develops,  there  will 
be  a  halt  in  the  construction  of  other 
classes  of  armament,  the  Powers  ceas- 
ing to  lay  down  ironclads,  or  to  build 
forts;  for  it  will  be  evident  that  any 
sudden  improvement  in  aeronautics 
may  give  a  decisive  advantage  to  the 
attack  over  tlie  defence,  and  all  atten- 
tion will  be  turned  towards  these  ex- 
periments. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  race  be- 
tween defence  and  attack  has  tieeu 
wonderfully  balanced,  and  further, 
any  revolutionary  weapon  such  as  the 
quick-firing  gun,  or  the  torpedo,  has 
l>een  shared  by  all  the  Powers;  but 
in  aeronautics  a  small  advance  may  at 
any  moment  place  an  enormous 
amount  of  power  in  a  hitherto  weak 
tiand. 

Nowhere  has  the  mechauienl  pro^- 
n^^s  of  the  last  century  been  more 
notable  than  on  the  sea.  Naval  power 
tULB  become  a  scientific  affair,  the  fleet 
of  to-day  combining  in  itself  the  k>e8t 
work  of  the  engineer,  the  designer  and 
the  chemist  Our  sailor  is  now  a 
trained  mechanic,  and  he  tends  stead- 
ily to  become  more  so  and  less  of  a 
fighter.  On  land  there  has  been  little 
real  change  since  the  battle  of  Agin- 
conrt  The  problems  that  confront  the 
modem  general  are  almost  identical 
with  those  for  instance  that  awaited 
Napoleon.  The  manhalling  of  huge 
iiodies   of    men,    the   arrangement    of 
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detail,  the  attention  to  commissariat 
or  ammunition,  and  the  actual  strategy' 
of  the  battlefield  have  changed  hardly 
at  all  in  essence.  They  have  changed 
so  little,  indeed,  that  Hannibal  or 
Julius  Ceesar  might,  with  a  little  pre- 
liminary coaching,  have  conducted  our 
South  African  campaign,  and  with 
somewhat  different  results!  On  the 
sea  to-day  the  leading  power  of  the 
moment  reigns  supreme,  but  on  land 
every  one  is  king  in  his  own  castle, 
more  so  now  than  ever,  thanks  to 
smokeless  powder  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  defence. 

Just  imagine  what  a  startling  change 
there  will  be  when  the  conditions  of 
uaval  warfare  establish  themselves 
over  the  land.  What  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  in  the  Manchurian 
War! 

After  the  first  night  attack  of  the 
Japanese  had  disabled  the  Russian 
fleet.  Port  Arthur  might  have  held  out 
one  day,  but  two  days  would  have 
been  the  farthest  limit  Again,  what 
an  alteration  there  would  have  been 
In  South  Africa!  In  the  midst  of  that 
weary  time,  the  appearance  of  Ad- 
miral Fisher,  with  a  score  of  aero- 
planes, would  have  wound  it  up  in 
about  a  fortnight  without  our  colonels 
or  major-geuerals  troubling  their  brains 
any  more  about  the  matter. 

It  means  bringing  the  ironclad 
ashore,  and  that  is  a  revolution  indeed, 
both  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  The  aerial 
battle  will  decide  the  campaign,  and. 
even  as  the  first  sea  power  of  to-day 
rules  the  waves,  so  then  the  first  aerial 
power  will  be  indisputably  the  ruler 
of  the  whole  world. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
revival  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  scheme, 
and  our  military  authorities  are  rush- 
ing into  print  with  arguments  against 
the  Idea.  The  EInglish  Ck>mmander-lu 
Chief  declares  that  Great  Britain  can 
no  longer  hold  up  her  bead  as  an  in- 
dependent Power  if  the  tunnel  is  per- 
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initted  to  pierce  tlie  defeuces  of  that 
Sea  Wall  that  for  so  long  has  been  her 
ftulvation! 

Th\8,  we  may  take  it,  is  the  commou- 
seiise  view  of  our  naturally  conserva- 
tive countrymen.  If  the  Channel  Tun- 
nel alarms  them  now,  what  will  our 
War  Office  say  to  the  aeroplane?  And 
what  will  the  War  Offices  of  other 
countries  say  to  it? 

They  will  say  nothing,  which  \b  all 
they  are  capable  of  saying  to  any 
question  that  calls  for  a  little  fore- 
sight. 

That  colossal  system  of  frontier  for- 
tification that  has  arisen  throughout 
Europe  will,  with  our  **8ea  wall,"  or 
the  **mountain  walls"  of  Thibet,  van- 
ish before  the  coming  of  the  aeroplane, 
and  be  heard  of  no  more. 

These  changes  will  not  come  in  one 
day  however;  the  struggle  between  the 
airship  above  and  the  defences  below 
win  continue  for  a  long  period,  the 
advantage  tending  now  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  in  another.  As,  how- 
ever, inventions  and  improvements 
multiply,  as  the  airship  gets  steadier 
in  her  flight,  more  controllable  and 
able  to  rise  to  greater  heights,  so  the 
defender  will  toil  under  increasing  dis- 
advantages until  ultimately  the  aero- 
plane will  be  Indisputably  supreme. 

When  that  time  comes  there  will  be 
several  awkward  questions  to  face. 
However  powerful,  for  Instance,  the 
English  aerofleet,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  determined  enemy 
making  a  night  raid  on  London,  a  dis- 
aster too  horrible  even  to  contemplate. 
It  will  bring  home  to  the  most  sheltered 
t;hc  grim  realities  of  war.  One  can  Im- 
agine (mr  well-fed  English  citizen,  free 
from  cotMcriptlon  and  Ignorant  of  In- 
vasion, pausing  a  moment  In  his  bel- 
licose agitation  and  glancing  appre- 
hensively upwards  at  a  passing 
shadow.  By  day  and  by  night  he  will 
be  In  danger.  The  whole  countryside 
will  experience  the  agonizing  suspense 


of  a  beleaguered  city,  and  consequently 
we  may  look  for  a  growing  reluctance 
to  war  and  a  general  diminution  of 
patriotic  ardor.  It  will  be  the  most 
potent  argument  for  peace  possible, 
and  even  as  the  flrst  Instalment  of  fly- 
ing will  give  pause  to  our  armaments, 
80  its  advance  will  cr>'  halt  to  war  It- 
self and  later,  I  believe,  will  aid  pow- 
erfully in  Its  total  abolition. 

THE  WIDER  VIEW. 

Beginning  with  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury and  gi-eatly  accelerated  during  the 
nineteenth,  the  tendency  of  our  West- 
ern nations  has  been  towards  cosmo- 
politanism, a  spreading  abroad  of  gen- 
eral Ideas  and  sentiments,  accom- 
plished by  means  of  steamships,  rail- 
ways, and  all  that  we  know  as  modem 
civilization.  Whether  this  will  tend  to 
the  ultimate  good  of  the  world  is  a 
highly  debatable  point— whether,  in- 
deed. It  Is  to  the  welfare  of  the  white 
man  at  all,  readers  of  Lafcadlo  Heam 
will  seriously  question— but  most  so- 
cial reformers  will  agree  that  it  will 
be  better  when  one  tongue  Is  known 
by  all  nations  and  one  law  is  recog- 
nized everywhere,  as  is  the  case  to- 
day, for  instance,  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  British  Empires. 

When  that  day  comes  the  field  of 
operations  will  be  clearly  marked  out. 
and  all  those  problems  with  which  the 
politician  locally  and  the  Socialist  oo 
a  human  scale  are  attempting  to  grap- 
ple will  be  cornered  and  taken  in 
hand.  To-day  that  is  an  impossibility, 
conditions  vary  so  widely  and  change 
so  rapidly.  Our  best  efforts  tend  to 
Igrnore  the  Irish  voter,  or  the  Chinese 
laborer,  or  whatever  other  outside  fac- 
tors we  can  possibly  shut  our  eyes  to. 
But  the  next  attempted  Utopia  will 
have  to  be  a  World  State,  and  this  is 
already  recognized  by  many  of  oar  beet 
thinkers. 

Flying  will  enormously  accelerate 
the  spread  of  universal  ideas.    At  iNree- 
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eut  there  are  vast  portions  of  the 
world  antoucbed.  We  have  only  skirted 
the  fringe  of  oar  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural riches,  and  enormous  wealth 
awaits  the  pioneer  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

We  are  attacking  to-day  such  places 
as  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa 
in  a  more  or  less  iiesitating  fashion. 
Some  one  discovers  a  mineral  deposit 
rich  enough  to  warrant  a  railway. 
Then  come  ships,  a  port,  and  finally 
a  settlement  with  police  and  dally 
papers,  and  agricultural  operations  are 
set  on  foot,  after  which  that  part  is 
supposed  to  be  civilized.  This  is  a 
very  slow  process  however.  Once  we 
fiy,  and  white  man  (or  yellow)  will  be 
all  over  the  show  Immediately.  When 
it  is  possible  to  get  from  any  one  point 
to  any  other  point  of  the  planet,  say  in 
twenty  four  hours,  things  will  move 
as  they  have  never  moved  before. 

Then  will  begin  such  a  time  as  the 
world  has  never  known  or  imagined. 

Mankind  has  watched  with  stupe- 
faction the  opening  up  of  the  United 
States.  Its  rise  from  an  unknown 
wilderness  to  the  wealthiest  of  na- 
tions In  a  couple  of  generations 
gives  one  some  Idea  of  what  Is 
before  as.  What  has  happened  on  the 
prairies  and  in  the  mines  of  the  Ameri- 
cas will  take  place  all  over  at  once. 
There  will  be  a  universal  boom,  and 
a  sadden  rising  In  the  total  wealth  of 
the  world. 

What  problems  such  a  change  may 
bring  one  cannot  foresee,  nor  does  it 
concern  us  here,  but  it  will  mean  a 
casting  loose  of  all  the  stable  bonds 
and  a  shifting  of  all  our  ancient  land- 
marks—it will  be  a  universal  revolu- 
tion. 

At  times  I  am  doubtful  whether  the 
airship  has  not  come  a  century  too  soon. 
This  present  tendency  of  things  is 
towards  a  growing  understanding 
amongst  ^e  nations,  and  more  im- 
portant still,  amongst  the  common  peo- 


ple. Another  hundred  years  along  the 
same  lines  would  see  the  goal  much 
nearer. 

Already  electricity  aud  steam  have 
brought  the  world  Into  a  possible  com- 
pass. People  are  Just  beginning  to  re- 
alize the  fact  that  war  is  a  ruinous  busi- 
ness for  all,  alike  to  the  victor,  the  van- 
quished, and  the  spectator.  They  are 
dimly  grasping  the  fact  that  several 
hundred  million  pounds  blown  into 
smoke  in  Africa,  or  Manchuria,  rep- 
resents a  dead  loss  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  further,  as  a  depletion  of 
the  floating  wealth  of  the  world,  a 
loss  to  all;  and  it  is  the  growth  of  this 
idea  that  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  war.  This  is  one  of  the 
Ideals  of  the  future.  Another  century 
would,  I  believe,  see  this  attained,  to- 
gether with  much  else  that  at  present 
we  regard  as  dreams.  That  century 
will  be,  however,  a  time  of  strife  and  of 
great  transvaluatlon  of  Powers,  and  If. 
during  these  coming  changes,  such  a 
revolutioiiary  weapon  as  the  airship 
should  be  available,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  result.  It  mifi^t  upset,  or 
wholly  destroy,  our  present  civilization, 
It  may  put  back  the  clock  of  progress 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  it  will 
most  certainly  prove  a  vastly  disturb- 
ing element 

The  airship  is  here— not  perhaps 
commercially  at  once,  but  from  the 
military  point  of  view  it  is  immedi- 
ately upon  us,  and  the  other  will  fol- 
low. It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that 
attention  should  be  drawn  towards  the 
questions  that  flying  will  bring  in  Its 
train. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  a  great  boon, 
we  are  quite  unable  to  say  which,  but 
that  win  depend  in  a  large  measure  ou 
the  way  in  which  these  questions  are 
handled. 

To  England  It  Is  a  question  uf  paru- 
mount  Importance.  Our  colossal  fleet 
of  ships,  our  world-wide  commerce, 
an<l  our  far-reaching  Ehnplre.  rest  on  a 
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most  uustable  basis    the  Gommaud  of 
the  Sea. 

Knglishmen  are  naturally  conserva- 
tive. It  is  their  boast  and  rightly  so, 
for  it  has  been  the  main  reason  of 
their  success  as  a  nation— but  occa- 
sionally it  is  a  handicap.  The  preju- 
dice displayed  towards  the  motor,  for 
instance.  In  contrast  with  the  open- 
mindedness  of  the  French,  told  heavily 
against  us  in  the  commercial  arena. 
A  similar  display  of  unchecked  con- 
servatism towards  the  aeronaut  will 
hamper  the  advance  of  tiying  iu 
this  country,  and  will  probably  occa- 
sion the  most  serious  damage  to  our 
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national  welfare.  Forewarned  is  fore- 
warned  however.  A  thorough  ventila- 
tion of  the  subject,  a  quiet  discussion 
and  an  examination  of  the  various 
problems  before  they  are  upon  ub,  de- 
manding solution,  will  allow  us  to  deal 
with  them  when  they  do  come  oq  a 
sensible  basis  and  in  a  comparatively 
reasonable  state  of  mind. 

It  is  with  the  object  of  provokiuij 
such  discussion  that  this  paper  has 
been  written,  and  should  such  a 
rational  course  be  followed,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  everything  to  hope 
for  from  the  coming  of  the  flying  ma- 
chine. 

Bernard   8,   GilJbert. 


EJ^GLISH  ORAL  TRADITION. 


I  have  spent  more  than  three  years 
travelling  about  in  England,  aa  an 
American  clergyman,  and  have  taken 
dutj^— for  longer  or  shorter  periods— 
in  almost  every  diocese. 

In  every  parish  I  have  visited,  when 
time  would  permit,  I  have  made  a 
point  of  looking  up  the  local  oral  tradi- 
tions. There  are  very  few  written 
traditions,  and  these  are,  as  a  rule, 
cooked  up  more  or  less,  and  are  there- 
fore devoid  of  real  interest  and  value. 
The  difficult  thing,  of  course,  is  to  get 
the  tradition  at  first  hand;  that  is,  in 
the  regular  channel  of  oral  communica- 
tion without  any  intermediary.  For 
you  cannot  trust  the  parson  or  the  doc- 
tor or  any  other  educated  man  who 
may  live  in  the  village  to  tell  you  the 
exact  truth  about  any  tradition.  And 
the  strange  thing  is  that  these  educateil 
people  may  live  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  interesting  traditions  for  a  life- 
time without  knowing  anything  about 
them.  The  farmer  is  the  most  likely 
person  to  put  you  on  the  right  scent 
Inn  t'ven  he  is  not  wholly  trust woithy. 
It  is  to  the  plain,  i^srnorant,  stupid  ag- 


ricultural laborer,  and   to  the  equally 
ignorant  village  tinker  and  mechanic 
that  you  must  go  for  the  direct  and 
authentic  line  of  tradition.     And  this 
is  a  most  delicate  business,  for  it  Is 
the  nature  of  these  shy  folk  to  give 
you  what  you  want,  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing what  plausible  stories  they  can 
improvise.     In  fact,  they  will  be  aUe 
usually  to  accommodate  you  with  any 
kind  of  tradition  you  require;  that  is, 
if  you,  by  your  questions,  give  them 
any  kind  of  a  lead.    Tou  must  there- 
fore   use   indirection,   must  dissemble 
your  real  purpose  and  approach  your 
subject  in  a  way  that  will  aroose  no 
suspicion  in  the  rustic  mind  that  you 
are  on  the  hunt  for  traditions.    AlK>ve 
all,  you  must  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
asking   questions;    for,    however   skil- 
fully disguised,  they  are  almost  certain 
to  give  you   away.     The  parson  has 
more  and  better  chances  for  discover- 
ing the  true  local  traditions  than  any 
one  else,  for  the  reason  tliat  he  can, 
if  he   be  gifted   with  tact,   cover  his 
visits   with    a   multitude   of  plausible 
pretences.     The  important  thing  Is  to 
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get  your  man -it  is  always  a  mau, 
women  are  too  garrulous  to  repeat 
what  they  have  heard  without  giving 
their  own  emendations  and  glosses— 
to  talk,  for  this  is  the  surest  way  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  him. 
Any  subject  almost  will  serve  your 
purpose,  especially  anything  relating 
to  the  parish,  the  village,  or  the  grave- 
yard. For  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  bits  of  tradition  are  hidden 
away  in  the  most  unexpected  holes  and 
comers  of  the  rustic  mind,  and  drop 
out  suddenly  like  pure  nuggets  of 
gold  from  some  dull,  hard,  unpromis- 
ing lump  of  quartz.  There  is  a  small 
round  hole  in  a  pane  of  glass  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  room  where 
I  am  at  this  moment  writing.  I  felt 
certain  the  hole  had  been  made  by  a 
bullet,  but  I  had  inhabited  the  apart- 
ment for  nearly  two  months  without 
uHking  any  questions  about  it  This  is 
in  the  town  of  Cricklade,  Wiltshire,  near 
the  Gloucestershire  border.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near 
"Thames  Head,'*  '*and  is  of  great  antiq- 
uity," to  quote  from  Kelly^s  Directory, 
In  fact,  the  greatness  of  its  antiquity 
no  man  knoweth.  for  it  reaches  back  to 
*'Brutus,  who  with  his  warlike  Trojans 
took  possession  of  the  Island  of  Albion, 
and  planted  a  Colony  of  Greek  Philos- 
ophers on  this  spot  and  called  it 
'Grekelade.*  "  However  true  or  false 
this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  ancient  character  of  the  town,  and 
that  it  is  the  site  of  the  first  Univer- 
sity ever  established  in  England. 
Moreover,  it  is  claimed  that  to  this 
foundation  Oxford  University  owes  lU 
origin.  Of  course,  the  Benedictines 
had  a  settlement  here.  The  town  now 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  one  long, 
wide,  irregular  street,  in  which  a  mar- 
ket is  held  once  a  month,  when  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  are  to  be  seen  rounded 
up  in  front  of  every  door  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other.  And  occa- 
sionally an  adventurous  cow.  steer,  or 


pig  bursts  into  the  very  l>osom  of  a 
family  circle.  The  house  in  which  I 
am  now  lodged  is  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  where  the  street  suddenly 
widens  into  a  sort  of  public  square. 
This  square  is  occupied  on  certain  fes- 
tival days  with  merry-go-rounds,  shoot- 
ing galleries,  cocoa-nut  alleys,  and  the 
like  national  sports,  from  which  the 
town  receives  a  small  revenue.  I 
asked  my  landlady  the  other  day  if 
tliese  sports  were  not  a  source  of  some 
annoyance.  She  waxed  very  hot  in 
answering  my  question,  and  said  they 
were  not  only  a  great  nusiance,  but  a 
great  danger,  and,  pointing  to  the 
small  round  hole  In  the  window-pane, 
said  that  was  done  last  Michaelmas 
by  a  bullet  from  a  shooting-gallery  Just 
in  front  of  the  house.  ''But  I  should 
think  you  could  stop  that  sort  of 
thing?*'  I  said.  *'No,"  she  replied, 
'these  people  have  the  right  to  the  use 
of  the  open  space  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  license,  and  no  one  can  pre- 
vent them,  and  we  must  take  the  risk 
and  prosecute  them  individually  for 
any  damage  they  may  do.  That  is 
what  the  police  inspector  sajs.  But 
you  can't  get  anything  out  of  such  vag- 
abonds. Still,  I  think  I  know  a  way 
to  prevent  them  coming  here  any  more. 
I  and  my  husband  were  both  bom  in 
this  town,  and  any  one  born  in 
Cricklade  has  the  right  to  sell  any 
proper  merchandise  in  the  streets  of 
any  town  in  England  and  Wales  with- 
out license,  and  we  and  Captain  K 

(their  next-door  neighbor)  are  going  to 
cover  the  square  with  tables  during 
these  festivals  on  the  pretence  of  sell- 
ing things.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  to 
offer  something  for  sale."  "How  did 
the  natives  of  Cricklade  come  by  this 
special  privilege?"  I  inquired.  "It  was 
given  by  royal  grant  to  the  natives  of 
this  town,  l>ecause  Cricklade  gave 
refuge  to  a  queen  in  distress."  I  was 
not  and  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
either  the  name  of  the  queen  or   the 
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natun*   of  her  distress;   but  this  gave 
me  a  scent  which  I  have  followed  pretty 
closely,  and  while  I  have  learned  noth- 
ing more  concerning  the  incident  itself 
—for  the  clergy,  the  doctor,  the  squire, 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  gen- 
try were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  tradi- 
tion, had  in  fact  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore,  yet— and    this   is   the   interesting 
feature— I  have  made  sufficient  investi- 
gation  to  learn   that  this   merely  oral 
tradition,   hundreds   of  years   old   and 
without  any  documentary  evidence  to 
support  it,  will,  if  evoked,  hold  good  to- 
day, at  least  in  Cricklade,  and  my  land- 
lady's citizenship  will  stand  her  in  good 
stead.      This  oral  tradition  Is  thei'efore 
at   least   of    some   real   value   to   her, 
whether  true  or  false.    That  it  is  true  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  I  of- 
fer the  following  explanation  for  what 
It  is  worth.    There  is  a  farmhouse  In 
this  town,  which  I  can  look  upon  from 
my  back  window,  that  has  always,  time 
out  of  mind,  supported  the  lordly  name 
of  ''Abington  Court."      When  or  why 
this  grand  name  was  given  to  a  mere 
farmhouse,  and,  as  at  present  s(H»n,  a 
very  ordinary  one  at  that,  no  one  here 
seems  to  know,  or  to  be  curious  about. 
The  present  family  have  occupied  it  for 
more  than  sixty  yeara  as  tenant  farm- 
ers.     The  house  and  a  large  portion  of 
the   fami   are   beautifully   situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  winding  Thames. 
Now,    there    is   not   only   tradition   but 
documentary  proof  that  here  in  Crick- 
lade was  at  one  time  a  royal  hunting- 
box,  and  that  Charles  the  Second  was 
the  last  sovereign  to  occupy  it.   "Abing- 
ton  Court"  figures  in  the  Court  i^ecords 
of   those   times,    and    the   site    of   this 
farmhouse   would   have  certainly  been 
the  most  desirable  spot  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  for  miles  around,  for  a  royal 
seat.    This  fact  of  itself,  together  with 
the  name  *'Abington  Court,"  which  has 
always  been  associated  with  tlie  place. 
is    worth    something    in    an    argument 
which  endeavors  to  establish  the  ancient 


site  of  the  royal  residence.    But  **Ablng- 
ton  Court"  boasts  of  a  royal  bedstead, 
which  I  have  seen,  and  in  which  I  im- 
plicitly   believe.    It    is    a    large   four- 
posted  solid  oak  bedstead,  with  a  heavj* 
oak  covering,  or  "canopy,"  If  this  word 
can  be  properly  made  to  apply  to  ma- 
terial so  substantial.    The  head  board 
is  high,  reaching  in  fact  to  the  top,  and 
is    very    elaborately    and    artlBtically 
carved,  as  is  also  the  canopy  and  the 
posts.      The  footboard    is  lost.      Tbisr 
bedstead  has  always  belonged  to  this 
farmhouse— Abington    Court,    as    it    is 
called.    I  made  an  offer  to  purchase  it, 
but  was  told  by  the  farmer  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  estate  and  could  not  he 
alienated.    "Was  there  any  writing  to 
that  effect?"  I  asked.    *'No,  but  it  was 
(luite  well  understood,"  was  the  answer. 
This   is  all   mere   tradition,  but  when 
taken  together  with  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances—with   the  beautiful   situa- 
tion on  the  Thames,  the  princely  name, 
and   the  historical   fact   of   the   royal 
hunting-box— it    famishes    almost    the 
last  necessary  link  in  a  pretty  strong 
chain  of  evidence  that  goes  to  show  that 
"Abington   Court"    was   once  a  royal 
abode.      If,  then,  this  chain  hangs  to- 
gether, without  much  tinkering,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  does,  we  have  established  our 
major  premise,  namely,  that  Abington 
Court  was  once  a   royal   seat.      That 
much  we  shall  now  at  any  rate  assume 
as  proved,  and  from  this  it  is  not  a 
very  wide  nor  wild  leap  to  the  conclu- 
sion   that  once  upon  a  time  a  queen 
gave   birth  to  a  child  in  the  town  of 
Cricklade.    And  this  I  take  to  be  tlie 
meaning    of    the    tradition    that    this 
town  gave  refuge   to  a  queen   in  dis- 
tress, and  that  tills   interesting  event 
caused  the  king  to  decree  that  all  the 
native  citizens  of  this  place  should  be 
for  ever  at  liberty  to  sell,  without  li- 
rense,  any  and  all  articles  of  merchan- 
dise  throughout  England   and   Wales. 
Moreover,    I    have    come    upon    some 
small  traces  of  a  tradition  that  Uie  royal 
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bedstead  was  left  behind  when  "te 
Court  took  its  final  departure,  as  a  most 
appropriate  gift  to  tlie  citizens  of  the 
town  in  which  a  royal  accouchemeut 
had  taken  place.  I  may  be  guilty  of  a 
little  innocent  cooking  of  facts  in  the 
explanation  I  have  given  of  this  inter- 
esting local  tradition,  but  I  am  who)!y 
unconscious  of  any  disposltiou  to  do  so. 
and  I  fearlessly  stake  my  reputation  as 
an  antiquarian  (which  I  am  not)  upon 
the  issue.  At  any  rate,  here  we  have 
a  local  oral  tradition  that  has  outrun 
all  written  records,  and  has  nothing  but 
the  word  of  mouth  of  the  most  ignorant 
members  of  the  community  to  support 
it,  and  yet  when  this  tradition  is 
evoked  it  retains,  even  to-day,  the 
character  and  force  of  statutory  law. 
The  fact  that  not  one  of  the  **gentry" 
of  Cricklade,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  ever 
heard  of  this  tradition  is  very  remark- 
able, but  is  in  perfect  character  with 
the  unconscious  methods  by  which  these 
country  traditions  are  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation. 

But  I  have  now  to  relate  a  still  more 
ranarkable  example  of  the  secret  man- 
ner, conscious  or  unconscious,  in  which 
tiiese  traditions  are  held  and  passed  on 
by  the  peasants.  I  told  my  story  of  the 
royal  grant  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of 
Cricklade  to  Mr.  Charles  Beadou,  of 
'^Upcott,"  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Latton,  and  he  quickly  gave  me  a  Bo- 
land  for  my  Oliver.  I  give  Mr.  Bea- 
don's  story  substantially  as  he  told  it 
to  me.  A  few  years  ago  a  laborer  was 
working  in  Mr.  Beadon's  garden  under 
his  immediate  supervision,  and  d  propos 
of  nothing  that  be  can  remember  this 
man  remarked  that  a  certain  stream 
near  by,  called  the  "Lertoll  Stream," 
was  good  for  the  eyes,  and  that  people 
used  to  carry  this  water  away  to  bathe 
their  eyes  with.  This  was  all  the  rus- 
tic knew,  and  therefore  was  all  he  would 
t»ay.  A  more  intelligent  and  romantic 
iudi vidua  1  would  have  garnished  this 
Pimple   story   with    a    border  of    s(»me 


kind.  But  poor  Hodge  had  not  the  wit 
to  do  that,  and  without  adding  or  sub- 
tracting he  passed  on  the  tradition  just 
as  his  forebears  had  done  all  these  cen- 
turies. Mr.  Beadou  is  a  native  of  the 
village,  and  his  uncle,  the  late  Canou 
Beadou,  was  for  fifty-three  years  the 
vicar  of  this  parish,  and  yet  this  was 
the  first  time  that  any  member  of  the 
family  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  ridicu- 
lous superstition,  and  he  naturally  gave 
it  iittle  or  no  thought  A  year  or  so 
after  this  trifling  incident,  the  present 
vicar  of  the  parish  came  in  to  see 
Mr.  Beadon,  and  asked  him  if  he  ha<l 
ever  heard  anything  about  a  spring  be- 
hind the  **Oak  Barn,'*  called  the  '*JjOv- 
toll  Well,"  from  which  the  stream  of 
that  name  is  supposed  to  flow,  and  if 
there  was  any  tradition  in  the  parish 
that  this  water  was  good  for  the  eyes. 
The  vicar  said  he  asked  these  questions 
because  he  had  Just  received  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  inquiring 
if  he  had  ever  come  upon  such  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  parish.  Mr.  Beadon  then 
made  known  for  the  first  time  the 
story  of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and 
this  peasant  was  the  humble  instrument 
of  enabling  the  Bishop— who  is  a  well- 
know  antiquarian  scholar,  to  trace  the 
story  of  the  **oak  tree"— under  which 
St.  Augustine  held  his  famous  confer- 
ence with  the  native  British  elergy— to 
this  'Oak  Bam."  Here  the  historical 
"oak  tree"  once  stood,  and  from  under 
its  branches  a  spring  of  water  issued, 
with  which  the  saint  heali'd  the  blind. 
The  historical  incident  known  to  the 
bishop  and  scholar  gave  the  fact  of  the 
conference,  the  oak  tree,  and  the  re- 
ported healing;  the  oral  tradition  fur- 
nished by  the  rustic  Identified  the  place, 
and  confirmed,  in  a  most  unintentional 
and  ingenuous  manner,  the  whole  story 
of  the  famous  conference.  So  that  the 
Oak  Barn  In  the  parish  of  Down  Amp- 
ney,  not  more  than  two  miles  from 
where  I  write,  has  now  been  with  rea- 
sonable probability    identilieil   with  St. 
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Augustine's  '*oak  tree,"  through  the 
casual  word  of  a  peasant  dropped  be- 
tween the  intervals  of  digging  in  Mr. 
]>eadou'8  garden.  But  to  me  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  remarkable 
story  is  the  amazing  fact  that  Mr. 
B<»adon*s  family  have  lived  not  one 
mile  distant  from  the  **Oak  Barn"  for 
at  least  sixty  years,  and  still  he  had 
never  heard  of  this  tradition  concern- 
iug  the  healing  qualities  of  the  **Lertoll 
Stream,"  and  yet  it  has  been  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  hum- 
ble and  ignorant  folk  of  this  parish  for 
thirteen  centuries.  The  Venerable 
Bede  mentions  in  his  account  of  -St. 
Augustine's  conference  with  the  native 
British  clergj'  the  circumstance  that 
after  the  conference  the  saint  healed  a 
man's  eyes  by  prayer,  and— tradition 
adds— by  bathing  them  with  water  from 
a  spring  hard  by.  i  cannot  at  the  mo- 
ment verify  this  very  free  quotation 
from  Bede,  but  I  think  it  Is  substan- 
tially correct,  and  I  leave  it  thus. 

I  spent  six  months  as  the  locum  tetiens 
of  a  remote  Norfollv  country  pnris'a. 
My  next-door  neighbor,  a  widow  lady, 
had  married  into  one  of  the  few  yeo- 
man families  who  still  live  on  their  own 
lijnd.  This  was  a  very  ancient  family. 
My  neighbor  and  I  became  very  good 
friends,  and  held  almost  daily  converse 
with  each  other. 

"How  is  it,"  I  asked  her  one  day, 
"that  the  villagers  never  by  any  chance 
pronounce  your  name  as  you  do?'* 

"It  is  sheer  stupidity  mixed  with  stub- 
l»ornness,"  she  replied. 

"But  have  they  always  pronounced 
your  name  wrongly,  for  they  sei»m  to 
spell  it  correctly?" 

"Yes;  they  have  always  persisted  in 
spelling  it  one  way  and  pronouncing  it 
another.  But  the  Norfolk  villager  is 
noted  for  his  rude  and  Ignorant  inde- 
pendence, as  it  is  called." 

But  I  did  not  feel  so  sure  that  this 
would  account  for  a  habit  of  speech 
amonc:  the  peasantry  which  was  both 


universal  and  iumiemorial,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  and  I  thought  it  a  matter 
wortli  investigating.  I  asked  several 
villagers  why  they  did  not  pronounce 
this  lndy*8  name  as  she  did,  and  as  it 
was  spelr.  But  they  could  give  no  an- 
swer, the  only  reply  being  that  their 
fathers  and  mothers  had  always  pro- 
nounced the  name  as  they  did.  So 
I  did  not  get  very  far  In  my  investiga- 
tion, till  one  day,  in  passing  through  a 
village  some  eight  miles  distant,  I 
found  that  it  bore  the  name  of  my  yeo- 
man family.  This  at  once  arrested  my 
progress,  and,  dismounting,  and  giving 
my  horse  a  rest,  I  spent  several  hours 
walking  about  talking  with  the  vil- 
lagers. I  found  that  they  all  pro- 
nounced the  name  just  as  our  own  vil- 
lage folk  did.  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
spelling  to  the  contrary.  I  became 
very  much  Interested,  and  I  asked  to 
see  the  church  records.  But  this  was 
rather  difficult,  as  the  incumbent  was 
absent.  However,  I  finally  induced  tlie 
clerk  to  show  me  the  books.  The  rec- 
ords of  this  parish  went  back  to  the 
fifteenth  centu^.^ ,  and  I  discovered  that 
the  name  I  was  in  search  of  was  spelt 
first  one  way  and  tlien  the  other,  till  I 
came  to  the  seventeenth  century— my 
examination  went  backward  from  tke 
nineteenth— when  it  was  uniformly  spelt 
as  the  village  folk  now  pronouiic*ed  it. 
This  was  indeed  a  most  important  dis- 
covery, and  proved  in  a  striking  man- 
ner that  the  peasant  folk  had  perpetu- 
ated by  word  of  mouth  the  correct  orig- 
inal name  of  this  ancient  family,  whilst 
the  family  itseif  had  lost  it  This  I 
regard  as  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  purity  and  persistence  of  oral 
tradition  in  the  very  face  of  the  incor- 
rect written  word,  proving,  as  I  have 
always  held,  that  tradition  is  more 
trustworthy  than  history  so  called. 

On  my  return  home  I  greeted  my 
neighbor  by  her  correct  traditional 
name,  and  remarked  that  the  villagers 
wei*e  not  so  stupid,  but  were  perhaps 
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eveu  more  stubborn  than  sbe  had  sus- 
pected. She  was  greatly  Interested  in 
the  results  of  my  antiquarian  research, 
but  pretended  not  to  be  convinced,  and 
always  smiled  when  I  greeted  her— as 
I  did  ever  after— by  the  correct  ancient 
family  name. 

Not  many  months  ago,  during  a  some- 
what heated  discussion  in  the  smoke- 
room  of  a  West  End  club,  the  following 
old  saw  was  given  as  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  false  logic:  "Tenterden  steeple 
was  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands." 
But  1  <'on tended  that  on  the  contrary- 
this  was  an  example  both  of  good  logif 
and  the  persistency  and  value  of  oral 
tradition.  My  intervention  in  the  dis- 
cussion was  laughed  at  by  a  room  full 
of  university  men,  many  of  whom  were 
well-known  authors;  and  I  stood  there 
for  some  ten  minutes  quite  alone  con- 
tending against  this  brilliant  company 
of  Britons. 

**But  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,*' 
and  I  stuck  to  my  thesis,  intimating,  as 
politely  as  I  could,  that  it  was  pure 
ignorance  which  caused  their  merri- 
ment I  then  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  classic  example  of  falst^ 
logic:  When  the  encroachment  of  the 
shoals  called  the  Ctoodwin  Sands  be- 
gan to  be  dangerous  to  navigation, 
there  was  some  sort  of  a  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
if  possible  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
Many  expert  witnesses  had  been  heard 
when  a  common  sailor  took  the  stand 
and  said  he  had  always  understood  that 
Teaterden  steeple  was  the  cause  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands.  Of  course,  he  was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  the  wise  and 
learned  commission,  and  his  testimony 
has  served  to  amuse  the  knowing  ones 
for  many  generations.  But  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  local  tradition  of  Ten- 
terden  confirms  the  testimony  of  the 
poor  ignorant  sailor  and  turns  the  laugh 
at  last  upon  the  commission.  A  sum 
of  money  had  been  left  by  an  enterpris- 
ing cttlsen  of  the  parish  of  Tenterden 


to  keep  the  Goodwin  Sands  from  en- 
croaching upon  the  Channel.  This 
money  was  honestly  applied  for  some 
time,  how  long  is  not  known,  and  the 
shoals  were  kept  clear.  But  the  time 
came  when  these  funds  were  diverted 
from  their  rightful  purpose,  and  were 
misapplied  for  the  erection  of  a  steeple 
on  the  parish  church.  The  sands  were 
thus  left  to  accumulate,  and  hence  the 
very  truthful,  as  well  as  logical,  saying 
of  the  people  that  T^terden  steeple 
was  the  cause  of  the  Gk>odwln  Sands. 
Here  we  have  a  perfect  bit  of  logic,  con- 
taining a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
historical  incident,  wrapped  up  in  a 
traditional  nutshell— which  has  been 
handed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  word  of  mouth. 

"But  where  is  Tenterden  steeple?  It 
is  nowhere  near  the  Goodwin  Sands," 
exclaimed  several  of  my  literary  audi- 
tors at  once;  and  I  ther\  had  to  supple- 
ment my  lecture  on  the  persistency  and 
value  of  English  oral  tradition  with  a 
short  discourse  on  English  g^eography, 
explaining  that  there  was  a  time- 
strange  as  it  might  seem  to  these  highly 
literary  gentlemen— when  Tenterden 
steeple  was  nearer  the  coast  than  it  is 
to-day. 

The  Mayor  of  Canterbury  writing  to 
tho  Times  only  the  other  day,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  con- 
cerning the  alarming  condition  of  the 
cathedral  tower,  states  that  *Tlie 
Mayor  and  commonalty,  as  a  body  cor- 
porate, are  no  more  responsible  for  the 
present  condition  of  the  cathedral  tower 
than  are  the  Goodwin  Sands  for  that 
of  Tenterden  church  steeple."  The 
Mayor  in  his  quotation  of  this  old 
maxim  has  got  it  wrong  end  first,  but 
his  meaning  is  clear  enough,  and  lie 
has  unwittingly  evoked  an  example 
which  is  fatal  to  his  arguments,  for  If 
the  municipality  of  Canterbury  Is  no 
less  as  well  as  no  more  responsible  for 
the  decay  of  the  cathedral  tower  than 
Tenterden  steeple  was  for  the  accnmu- 
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lation  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  then  it  is 
wholly  responsible. 

Tlie  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Chipper- 
held— where  I  acted  as  looum  tmens  for 
nearly  a  year^lles  for  the  most  part 
within  the  manor  of  King's  Laugley. 
This  was  once  a  royal  manor,  and  some 
remains  of  the  royal  manor-house  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  Laugley 
Hill.  There  is  also  a  royal  tomb  in 
Iiangley  church,  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion, which  is  acted  upon  to  this  day, 
that  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor  has 
the  special  privilege  of  raising  the 
Royal  Standard  on  all  national  festive 
days.  All  these  things  have,  as  it 
were,  clothed  King's  Langley  parish 
with  an  atmosphere  of  royalty.  Now. 
among  the  traditions,  there  is  one  to  the 
effect  that  during  the  royal  residence  at 
this  manor-house  there  was  a  decree 
passed  that  the  widows  of  the  village  of 
Ohipperfleld  in  the  manor  of  Iv  lug's 
Langley  should  not  be  allowed  the 
usual  dowry  from  their  husband's  es- 
tates, be  they  large  or  small.  That 
some  of  the  villagers  believe  this  law  to 
be  still  in  force  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing incident  The  late  lord  of  the 
maiK)r,  a  few  years  ago,  was  condoling 
with  a  widow  who  had  just  lost  her 
husband,  when  the  old  crone  greatly 
surprised  him  by  saying,  ''Yes,  sir,  it  is 
hard,  but  the  worst  Is,  I  can't  keep  any 
of  his  things  if  his  children"  (who  were 
also  her  own)  ''wants  to  take  them." 
"But  why  not?"  asked  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  **Why,  sir,  don't  you  know 
there  is  a  law  that  no  woman  in  Chip- 
perfield  can  claim  anything  that  be- 
longed to  her  husband?" 

"I  know  there  is  an  idle  tradition  to 
that  effect,  but  it  has  never  been  a  law 
so  far  as  I  know.  But  what  makes  you 
think  there  is  such  a  law?"  '*Well, 
sir"  (I  give  the  substance  of  her  words), 
"I  have  always  heard  that  once  there 
was  a  king  with  a  hunchback,  who 
came  to  see  our  beautiful  ChipperheUl 
Common.    The  women  of  the  village  all 


turned  out  to  see  his  Majesty,  and  when' 
they  saw  his  hunchback  tfaey  all 
laughed  at  him.  This  made  the  king 
very  angry,  and  he  then  and  there  de- 
creed that  no  Chipperfleld  woman 
should  ever  inherit  a  dowry  from  her 
husband." 

The  lord  of  the  manor  had  lived  at 
least  for  sixty  years  in  Chipperfleld, 
and,  whilst  he  was  familiar  with  this 
tradition,  he  had  never  before  heard 
anything  about  the  special  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  origin  of 
this  royal  decree.  And  yet  this  very 
picturesque  bit  of  history— for  history- 
it  appears  to  be— bad  been  passing  for 
five  centuries,  by  word  of  mouth,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  from  one 
villager  to  another.  Could  anything 
better  illustrate  the  unintentional  se- 
crecy and  persistency  of  English  oral 
tradition? 

The  story  of  a  visit  to  Chipperfleld 
by  a  hunchback  king  is  strangely  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  Richard  the 
Third  was  at  least  once  in  residence 
(between  the  years  1483-85)  at  King's 
Langley  manor. 

A  curious  and  amusing  instance  of 
the  way  family  reputations  are  some- 
times perpetuated  by  oral  traditious 
came  under  my  notice  in  an  ancient 
Lincolnshire  country  parish.  I  was 
talking  one  day  with  my  cook  about  the 
various  families  in  the  parish,  when  in 
the  course  of  our  gossip  the  name  of  a 
very  old  county  family  became  the  sub- 
ject of  comment.  Speaking  of  the  lady 
who  was  the  present  head  of  this  fam- 
ily, my  cook  said:  "She  be  mighty  good 
to  the  people,  she  be;  but  she  do  like 
her  own  way,  she  do,  and  she  be  dread- 
ful hard  on  the  young  people.  But  they 
do  say  that  her  own  young  ladies" 
(they  were  all  married)  **be  a  bit  wild." 

**What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"No  harm,  I  am  sure,  sir,  only  they 
do  say  as  how  one  of  the  young  ladies 
fell  into  the  dyke  stream  at  the  end  of 
the  first  field  as  you  goes  to  the  cricket 
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ground,  aud  that  she  was  taken  out 
with  her  long  beautiful  haJr  all  down 
and  wet  by  a  young  gentleman  what 
was  a  readin'  with  the  rector,  sir." 

"I  don't  understand/' 

**WeIl,  sir,  it  was  like  this,  sir.  You 
know  the  rectory  field"  (I  was  living 
in  the  rectory  house)  "and  the  manor 
field  both  go  down  together  to  the 
dyke  side  by  side  like.  Well,  sir,  the 
rector  he  had  a  young  gentleman 
a-readin'  with  him  for  the  University, 
and  him  and  my  lady  used  to  meet 
each  other  o*  nights  at  the  Dyke  Bridge. 
And  the  way  they  was  found  out  was 
because  my  lady  fell  into  the  dyke  one 
dark  night,  and  the  young  gentleman 
had  to  pull  her  out  and  take  her  home 
all  wet  and  drabbled  like,  with  her 
long  hair  a-hanging  down,  and  they 
do  say  it  reached  nearly  to  the  ground. 
And  that's  how  it  all  comes  out  at  last 
that  they  were  a-making  love  with  each 
other,  sir." 

*'When  did  this  happen?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that,  sir." 

•'Did  you  know  this  young  lady?" 

**0h  no,  sir." 

On  further  investigation,  and  on  mak- 
ing inquiry  of  the  lady  of  the  manor 
herself,  I  found  that  this  clandestine 
and  very  romantic  meeting  between  the 
man  and  ttie  maid  had  been  the  talk  of 
the  parish  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  had  given  a  reputation  for 
wildness  to  the  daughters  of  this  fam- 
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ily  during  all  these  years.  Which  is  an- 
other, proof  of  the  persistency  and 
truthfulness  of  English  oral  traditions, 
and,  as  I  remarked  to  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  the  continuity  of  character,  to 
which  latter,  however,  she  demurred. 

It  is  in  these  quiet  and  remote  places 
and  by  the  most  simple  and  unpremedi- 
tated methods,  that  the  oral  traditions 
of  England  are  handed  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Written  records 
kill  them,  as  does  also  too  much  knowl- 
edge. But  knowledge,  at  least  in  the 
sense  of  reading  and  writing  can  no 
longer  be  kept  away  from  the  peasants, 
so  that  now  is  the  time  to  take  stock 
of  these  most  interesting  and  valuable 
traditions  which  are  hidden  away  In 
the  remote  c(H*ners  of  the  rustic  mind 
all  over  EJngland;  and  I  fear  that  in 
another  generation  they  will  have  been 
lost  for  ever. 

I  feel  sure  that  almost  every  country 
parish  in  England  contains  some  inter- 
esting and  valuable  local  oral  tradition, 
if  one  but  knew  how  to  get  on  the 
scent  of  it,  however  trivial  it  may 
seem.  The  smart  up-to-date  destruc- 
tive critic  often  talks  more  nonsense 
than  the  ignorant  local  story-tellers  in 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  yillages,  where 
they  still  keep  the  "veast"  by  old  reck- 
oning, a  fortnight  behind  the  date  of 
national  festivals  as  given  in  the  mod- 
em  almanack. 

G.  Monroe,  Royoe, 


A  BUSINESS-LIKE  PARLIAMENT. 


A  certain  phrase  about  '*meudiug  or 
ending"  has  become  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  one  branch  of  the  British 
Legislatmre.  The  aspirations  summed 
up  in  that  phrase  may  be  the  dreams 
of  visionaries,  but  one  section  of  them 
has  been  applied  to  the  sister  House  in 
a  spirit  which  at  first  sight  is  nothing 
if  not  practical.      No  one,  indeed,  talks 


in  so  many  words  of  "mending"  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  a  great  many 
men,— some  of  great  experience,  others 
of  yet  vaster  ignorance— have  talked  of 
making  it  business-like.  It  is  a  conven- 
ient uncoutroversial  phrase;  it  has  a 
good  chance  of  winning  support  from 
men  of  the  most  diverse  political  opin- 
ions, and  it  has  only  one  obvious  defect^ 
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—the  complete  iudefiuiteness  of  its 
meaning.  We  can,  of  course,  construct 
meanings  for  ourselves  which  would  be 
definite  enough.  We  can  imagine,  for 
example,  the  dining  rooms  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  Westminster  being  opened  dur- 
ing the  Recess  as  a  first-class  restau- 
rant That  would  be  eminently  busi- 
ness-like. We  can  imagine  the  House 
of  Commons  appointing  a  committee  of 
its  ablest  financiers  to  conduct  some 
gigantic  commercial  enterprise  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  its  members.  That 
would  be  still  more  in  keeping  with  the 
business  ideas  of  to-day. 

These  pretty  schemes,  however,  are 
only  imaginings  as  yet,  and  in  tho 
meantime  we  must  perhaps  seek  for 
an  application  of  the  business  ideal 
more  compatible  with  the  traditions  of 
a  legislative  body.  Etymologically  and 
historically  the  business  of  a  Parlia- 
ment is  talking.  Therefore  we  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  most 
business-like  Parliament  would  be  the 
Parliament  that  talked  most.  Yet  tho 
precise  complaint  brought  against  the 
House  of  Commons  (negative  criticism 
is,  be  it  remembered,  always  precise) 
IS  that  it  talks  too  much.  There  is 
evidently  a  contradiction  somewhere. 
Still  we  have  gathered  that  a  busi 
ness-like  House  of  Commons  (and  here 
our  mending  comes  perilously  near  to 
ending)  is  a  House  of  Commons  that 
does  not  want  to  talk,  or  is  not  allowed 
to  talk,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Talking  is  generally  regarded,  most 
unjustly,  as  the  antithesis  of  doing.  We 
may  then  safely  go  further  and  say 
that  a  business-like  House  of  Commons 
is  a  silent  body  with  an  enormous  ca- 
pacity for  action.  We  are  asked  to  look 
at  results,  not  at  the  process  of  their 
attainment.  The  results  presumably 
are  the  Acts  which  are  passed  and  the 
sums  of  money  which  are  voted.  But 
are  these  results  the  work  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  such?  They  have  of 
course  received  Its  sanction,  but  that 


merely  means  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  (that  is  the  men  whose  function 
it  is  to  support  the  Government,  not 
only  when  they  are  in  positive  sym- 
pathy with  it,  but  aiso  whenever  they 
are  ignorant  or  indifferent  about  the 
point  at  issue)  have  voted  in  the  right 
lobby,  and  have  not  through  inadver- 
tence or  perversity  followed  the  Op- 
position. Unless  they  have  an  uubusi- 
ness-like  taste  for  rhetorical  displays, 
that  process  contents  themselves,  the 
Oovemment,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
their  electors;  it  is  a  process  which  oc- 
cupies about  fifteen  minutes.  If  the 
sanction  of  results  were  the  only  rea- 
son for  the  House  of  Commons's  ex- 
istence, there  would  be  no  sitting 
through  tho  dog-days,  and  no  Autumn 
Sessions. 

Further,  It  is  evident  that,  if  to  be 
business-like  is  to  produce  a  large  body 
of  results,  the  most  business-like  body 
in  the  world  Is  one  which  is  absolutely 
unanimous.  But  if  we  suppose  a  body 
of  six  hundred  and  seventy  men  assem- 
bled to  make  laws,  the  most  obvious  ob- 
servation is  that  considerably  more  than 
six  hundred  of  them  are  entirely  un- 
necessary. The  large  number  only  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  disagreement 
as  new  questions  arise,  and  consequently 
is  an  infringement  of  the  business  ideal. 
The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  sim- 
plest way  to  make  the  House  of  Com- 
mons business-like  is  to  make  it 
smaller.  Unfortunately  the  process 
must  go  far  before  complete  unanimity 
is  reached.  A  Cabinet  is  a  reasonably 
homogeneous  body,  but  we  have  heard 
rumors  of  dissent  even  in  its  sacred 
consultations.  We  cannot  logically  rest 
until  we  reach  an  autocrat  An  auto- 
crat can  make  revolutions  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen;  he,  therefore,  constitutes  the 
most  business-like  body  conceivable. 

It  is  customary  to  identify  aristocracy, 
or  autocracy,  with  conservatism,  or 
stagnation,  and  democracy  with  prog- 
ress or  change.    This  of  course  is  true; 
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for  au  aristocrat  may  rougbly  be  de- 
fined a8  a  man  who  has  got  a  good  thing 
and  knows  it,  and  a  democrat  as  a 
man  who  is  excluded  from  a  good  thing 
and  knows  that  he  wants  it.  That  is 
why  democracy  is  always  extending  its 
basis.  Each  section  of  the  population 
in  tnm  wins  a  good  thing  and  becomes 
relatively  aristocratic  and  conservative; 
the  next  section  of  the  population  im- 
mediately demands  the  same  good  thing 
and  t>ecomes  actively  democratic  and 
radical.  The  paradoxical  feature  of  the 
British  democratic  assembly  is  that  all 
its  machinery  is  devised  to  hinder  and 
hamper  change.  It  votes  money  by 
complex  processes  because  it  wrested 
the  power  of  voting  money  from  the 
hands  of  business-like  kings,  who 
wanted  money  and  intended  to  fi^t  it 
with  the  minimum  of  formality*.  It 
was  the  money  of  the  Commons  that 
was  wanted,  and  the  Commons  showed 
that  they  too  could  be  business-like  and 
clung  to  it  tenaciously.  They  were 
business-like  also  in  their  refusal  to 
give  any  at  all  unless  the  Crown  defi- 
nitely asked  for  it  The  result  is  that 
the  House  of  Commons  to-day  has  to 
spend  many  weary  hours  voting  the 
money  which  is  required  to  carry  out 
its  own  chosen  policy. 

It  is  the  same  with  legislation.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Bills  were  drafted  by  the  king 
in  response  to  petitions.  The  Com- 
mons, having  asked  for  the  Bill,  were 
naturally  ready  to  pass  it,  but  they 
had  first  to  go  through  the  details  with 
the  utmost  minuteness  to  see  whether 
the  king  had  fulfilled  his  promises.  It 
was  realised  that  a  committee  might 
be  packed,  and  consequently  every 
member  assisted  at  the  examination. 
But  it  Is  one  thing  to  go  through  a  Bill. 
on  which  all  are  in  substance  agreed, 
to  see  that  it  contains  no  saving  clauses 
to  the  King's  advantage,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent to  struggle  line  by  line  through 
a    complic»ate<l    nit'asnre    about    which 


there  is  the  most  acute  difference  of 
opinion.  The  one  examination  may 
not  unreasonably  be  performed  by  a 
large  body;  the  other  is  obviously  ill- 
adapted  to  an  assembly  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy.  There  is  all  the  differ* 
ence  in  the  world  between  a  body 
united  within  itself  and  defending  itself 
against  an  extraneous  authority,  and  a 
body  whose  very  nature  it  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  irreconcilable 
parties.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  a  House  of  Com- 
mons fighting  against  the  Crown  for  its 
own  rights,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
in  which  the  Executive,  backed  by  a 
majority,  faces  the  criticism  of  the  mi- 
nority. They  are  two  different  bodies, 
and  the  caution  of  the  one  l>ecome8  the 
obstruction  of  the  other. 

Yet  the  whole  trouble  is  that  they 
are  the  same  body,  and  that  the  later 
House  of  Commons  guards  with  intense 
Jealousy  the  powers  won  by  its  prede- 
cessor, even  though  the  methods  of  ex- 
ercising these  powers  be  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  majority.  For  the  para- 
doxical result  of  Constitutional  devel- 
opment has  been  that  the  executive 
powers,  which  the  original  House  en- 
deavored to  thwart  and  control,  are  now 
concentrated  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
and  lead  the  majority  hito  the  lobby. 
The  recurring  opportunities  for  discus- 
sion are  of  value  only  to  the  Opposition, 
who  occupy  the  position  of  the  old 
House  of  Commons. 

Now,  since  an  unofl[i«ial  member's 
Bill  has  practically  no  chance  of  becom- 
ing law  unless  it  be  fathered  by  the 
Government,  the  results  of  a  Session 
are  the  work  of  the  Cabinet  If  the 
Government  could  act  without  a  House 
of  Commons,  the  results  would  proba- 
bly be  the  same  in  kind,  though  possibly 
greater  in  bulk.  Once  more  we  come 
back  to  the  position  that  the  only  use 
of  a  Parliament  is  its  use  as  a  talking- 
machine;  and  since  the  Opposition  does 
the  talking.  It  follows  that  the  only  val- 
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uable  part  of  the  House  of  Commous  Is 
its  minority,  whose  function  it  Is  to 
criticize.  Criticism  takes  time,  and  if 
J  ou  limit  tbe  time  by  closure,  you  may 
certainly  prevent  a  great  deal  of  use- 
less and  infinitely  dreary  criticism;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  also  prevent  the 
House  from  producing  the  one  thing 
which  justifies  its  existence,— good  criti- 
cism. Every  member  of  the  House  Is 
divided  between  two  interests— his  In- 
terest as  an  actual  or  potential  minis- 
terialist, and  his  interest  as  a  potential 
or  actual  member  of  the  Opposition. 
The  first  interest  ttnds  to  make  him 
subordinate  every  thing  to  the  speedy 
carrying  out  of  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  second  makes  him  yearn  for 
endless  opportunities  of  debate  and 
obstruction.  If  he  wants  the  Housi- 
of  Commons  business-like  to-day,  he 
will  probably  want  it  unbusiness-like 
to-morrow.  Pure-bred  democracy  only 
lives  in  opposition,  for  democracy  is  al- 
ways aspiration  and  never  attainment. 
It  Is  plain  that  any  attempt  to  increase 
the  amount  of  legislation  means  an  in- 
crease of  the  powers  of  the  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  valuable  critical 
element  In  the  House  of  Commons;  it 
means  the  pndiibition  of  good  criticism 
as  well  as  of  bad;  it  means  a  step  away 
from  democracy  and  towards  bureau- 
cracy. 

That  a  large  amount  of  time  is 
wasted,  and  even  wilfully  wasted,  in 
futile  talk,  no  one  would  deny.  Yet  If 
the  duty  of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose, 
it  is  their  duty  to  talk  not  less,  but 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  At 
any  rate  It  Is  the  plain  truth  that  no 
Opposition  will  willingly  give  way  on 
to-day's  Bill  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  proceed  with  an  equally  ob- 
noxious measure  to-morrow.  There  is 
at  present  no  choice  between  plentiful 
rhetoric  and  an  unfettered  Government, 
responsible  only  once  in  seven  years. 
Make  what  rules  you  will,  so  long  as 
there*    is    an    articulate    Opposition,    so 


long  will  there  be  obstruction.  But  in 
so  far  as  you  muzzle  the  Opposition, 
you  kill  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  amount  of  legislation  which  is 
necessary    or    desirable.      With     that 
question   we   are  not  now   concerned. 
The  Interest  of  a  Session  is  almost  al- 
ways concentrated  on  one  big  Bill,  on 
which  the  Government  stakes  its  ex- 
istence.   That  Bill  is  sure  to  be  guillo- 
tined.     The  application  of  the  guillo- 
tine is  always  the  signal  for  an  outcr>' 
of    the    outraged    minority,    and    the 
shorter  the   time   given  to  unfettered 
discussion  the  more  effective  is  the  out- 
cry.     Hence  we  have  the  phenomenon 
which  we  may  call  vicarious  obstruction, 
that  is  the  obstruction  of  less  important 
and  less  contentious  Bills,  in  order  to 
prevent  tlie  progress  of  the  larger  meas- 
ure.   Herein  lies  the  true  problem  for 
the    reformers,    for   vicarious   obstruc- 
tion means  the  wreck  of  many  small 
Departmental   Bills    which   offend  no- 
body and  probably  are  urgently  needed 
by  the  few  whom  they  concern.      But 
here  again  no  rules  can  be  of  the  sliglit- 
est  avail.    These  Bills  must  either  not 
require  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  they  must  be  open  to  crit- 
icism.    We  must  either  boldly  Institute 
something  more  than  Droit  Administratif 
or  we  must  confront  the  possibility  of 
a  waste  of  time.      Such  Bills  may  in- 
deed go  up  to  Standing  Committees,  but 
the  report-stage  has  still  to  be  reckoned 
with,   and  if  the  report-stage  be  cur- 
tailed, the  House  is  depriyed  of  all  right 
of  detailed  criticism.     The  remedy,  if 
there  Is  one,  must  lie  with  the  Govern- 
ment.     It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope 
for  a  Session  devoted  to  small  meas- 
ures, urgently  needed  but  not  clamor- 
ously demanded,— for  a  King's  Speech  in 
which  there  Is  no  echo  of  the  hustings. 
But  no  Government  can  Justly  excuse 
itself  for  omitting  to  pass  a  really  uh- 
con  tent  ions   measure.      Such  a  meas- 
ure only  acquires  a  fictitious  conten- 
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tiousness,  if  it  be  discussed  to  tlie  ex- 
clusion of  the  really  contentious.  If 
It  comes  on  when  there  is  a  certiUnty 
that  no  other  business  will  be  taken,  it 
retains  its  true  character.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  eleven  o'clock  rule,  or  bet- 
ter still  of  the  five  o'clock  rule  on  Fri- 
day, would  have  the  desired  effect  with- 
out hampering  more  Important  business 
and  without  unduly  taxing  the  energries 
of  the  House.  Suspensions  are  on 
general  principles  undesirable,  but  they 
are  a  convenient  mode  of  announcing 
the  Government's  decision  to  pass  a 
meaflure  at  all  costs.  That  announce- 
ment, if  accompanied  by  the  necessary- 
pledge  that  no  other  business  will   be 


taken  would  probably  suffice.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  have  no  desire  to 
sit  up  all  night,  or  to  miss  their  train 
to  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  opposing 
a  colorless  Bill.  The  main  hindrance 
to  the  passage  of  Departmental  Bills  is 
not  obstruction,  but  the  fact  that  no  po- 
litical capital  Is  to  be  made  out  of  them. 
In  any  case  It  Is  absurd  to  talk  of  gag- 
ging the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  de- 
priving it  of  its  chief  function,  to  avoid 
adding  one  weary  day  to  a  weary  ses- 
sion. Such  reform,  and  it  is  the  reform 
which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  word 
business-like,  is  no  reform  at  all;  it  Is 
destruction. 

Wilfred  Johnston. 


A  MILANESE  MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER  III. 


Dougilas  passed  the  rest  of  the  day 
In  a  -state  of  increasing  restlessness  and 
conviction:  the  former  because  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  to  substantiate  his 
belief  that  Bassano  the  cobbler  had 
very  much  to  do  with  the  tragedies 
which  were  still  an  unelucfdated  marvel 
to  Milan,  and  the  latter  inevitably  the 
more  he  sought  other  interpretations  of 
the  conduct  and  words  of  the  cobbler 
and  his  daughter. 

At  one  time  he  was  for  calling  upon 
the  Cayaliere  di  Barese  and  telling  him 
all  he  knew  and  surmised.  But  scru- 
ples withheld  him.  It  was  very  repug- 
nant to  him  to  think  that  he  might  be  a 
wrecker  of  Bassano's  home.  He  could 
not  do  it,  indeed.  How,  for  instance, 
would  that  poor,  pretty  girl  look  at  him, 
if  he  were  thus  proclaimed  as  a  spy? 
Ix)ok  at  him,  forsooth!  Why,  she 
would  perhaps  seek  to  tear  the  eyes 
from  his  head.  Moreover,  a  certain 
feeling  of  pride  supported  his  natural 
inclination  in  the  matter.  He  had  un- 
dertaken this  charge  alone.  If  the 
worst  befell,  and  Bassano  were  really  a 


dastard  of  the  kind  Indicated  by  the 
press,  whom  to  lay  by  the  heels  were 
the  manifest  duty  of  the  first  rifi^teous 
man  who  discovered  the  cobbler's  in- 
famy, then  he  would  share  his  triumph 
with  no  one. 

He  hoped,  and  quarrelled  with  his 
hopes. 

In  this  confusion  of  mind  he  wan- 
dered about  the  city.  He  spent  a  silent 
hour  in  the  beautiful  Duomo,  apparently 
lost  in  pious  meditation,  but  most  of  the 
time  thinking  of  those  three  or  four 
souls  whose  fate  might  chance  to  de- 
pend upon  him:  Bassano  and  his  daugh- 
ter, the  worthy  Marco,  and  that  ab- 
breviated human  devil  of  a  Bolia,  with 
the  ears  which  declared  him  more 
brute-beast  than  man.  There  was  be- 
sieds  the  Count  for  whom  he  felt  a  dis- 
like as  great  as  that  inspired  by  the 
dwarf.  He  also  could  not  be  disasso- 
ciated fi*om  any  exposure  of  the  casa 
Bassano. 

But  throughout  the  reflection  there 
was  all  the  time  this  one  baffling  and 
quite  Important  detail.     Though  he  had 
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it  in  plaiu  black  and  white  before  bim 
that  Bassano  and  Bolla  were  Mafia 
tiends,  he  could  see  no  key  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  operations.  Of  all  men, 
Bassano,  the  shrinking  pink-eyed  piece 
of  timidity!  How  could  he  be  made 
responsible  for  such  magnificent  chem- 
istry? There  was  no  trace  in  him  of 
audacity,  whether  of  mind  or  body. 
And  from  what  Maria  had  told  him, 
her  father  was  little  better  than  an 
anchorite,  shut  up  all  day  and  all  nigbt 
with  his  leather  and  his  tools,  save 
when  as  a  rare  enterprise  he  stole  out 
for  a  glass  of  vermouth  at  the  "Na- 
zione."  Maria  had  said  it  was  but  once 
a  week  or  so  that  he  thus  dissipated, 
and  then  he  was  back  again  in  a  few 
minutes.  No;  there  was  nothing  vil- 
lainous or  masterful  in  the  composition 
of  Bassano  the  cobbler,  so  far  as  the 
common  eye  could  see. 

It  was  late  when  Douglas  returned 
to  the  Via  Corta.  He  felt  a  Uttle 
anxious  about  his  reception.  In  his 
hand,  moreover,  was  another  evening 
paper  with  comments  on  the  Qazzetta's 
article  about  the  five  mysteries.  But 
he  would  keei)  that  to  himself,  go  to 
lx»d,  and  perhaps  awake  with  some  wise 
ideas. 

To  his  satisfaction,  however,  Maria 
Bassano  opened  the  door  to  him  with 
welcoming  eyes. 

"It  contents  me  to  see  you,  mvo  ig- 
nore,'* she  said  with  gentle  friendliness, 
"l  was  not  myself  this  afternoon.  I 
fear  I  behaved  with  some  asperity. 
The  siffnore  will,  1  hope,  not  remember 
it"  She  proffered  her  hand  in  the 
<iimly  lighted  passage. 

"l  have  quite  forgotten  it,  little  one,** 
said  Douglas  cordially.  **l  sympa- 
thized.   You    believe    that?" 

He  could  hear  the  tap-tapping  of  the 
cobbler's  hammer  upstairs.  Bassano 
did  not  often  work  so  late,  though  the 
sound  was  always  the  first  that  (»ame 
to  him  when  he  opened  his  eyes  in  the 
morning. 


•Yes,"  replied  the  girl.  "l  believe 
everything  that  is  good  of  the  siffnore. 
But  there  is  something  I  wish  to  say. 
It  is  about  Masuccio." 

•'What  about  the  fellow?"  asked 
Douglas. 

•'I  have  arranged  it  with  myself,  9iy- 
norino.  It  was  a  foolishness  from  the 
first,  that  intimacy.  I  perceive  it  now. 
One  has  one's  looks,  to  be  sure,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  not  to  make  a  little  money 
innocently  with  one's  face  as  well  as 
with  one's  hands,  if  Ood  gives  one  the 
precious  gift  of  beauty;  but,  yes,  I  re- 
proach myself  for  Marco's  sake.  I 
have  done  with  him.  When  he  re- 
turns to-morrow  I  shall  give  him  his 
boot  and  tell  him  the  truth.  He  may 
take  his  boots  to  another  cobbler  in  fu- 
ture, and  if  he  requires  it  of  me  his 
presents  shall  all  l>e  returned  to  him. 
Ah!  but  it  will  be  a  sorrow,  siffnorino, 
to  surrender  them.  Especially  the 
ear-rings  of  gold  and  crystal,  and  the 
bracelet  with  the  corals!  But  I  tire 
your  amiability,  oaro  Hffnmino,  Here 
is  the  lamp,  and  good-night" 

Douglas  was  not  eager  for  the  lamp. 

"This  is  fine  news,  little  one."  be 
said.    **I  congratulate  you." 

"The  Hffnore  is  very  kind  to  say  so." 
continued  the  girl.  "But  there  may  be 
trouble,  nevertheless.  The  Count  is  of 
a  haughty  nature.  One  must  trust  in 
(Jod  even  more  than  one's  self.  There 
is  one  other  thing  to  say;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  perhaps  vex  you,  t^ro  sigmofino, 
by  saying  it  to-night  after  my  wicked 
passion  of- 


♦» 


»«i 


'Never  mind  that,  Maria,"  Douglas 
interrupted,  scenting  a  reference  to 
Bolla.    ''Whatever  it  is,  tell  it  to  me 


now 


»♦ 


"Truly?"  She  put  the  question  with 
arched  eyebrows  and  a  very  sweet  grav- 
ity in  her  blue  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  request  it,"  he  said. 

She  gave  him  his  candle  first 

"It  hurts  to  say  it,  caro  aiffnontw:  but 
1   have  i>ersuaded   my  father  to  leave 
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Milan   very    soon:   perhaps   to-inorrow.     tap-tnpi)lng  uf  the  cobbler  still  sound- 


perhaps  the  day  after.  Will  it  ineoni- 
inode  you  very  much  to  seeic  another 
apartment  in  the  morning?" 

•'You  leave  Milan?"  he  asked,  aston- 
ished. 

"Perhaps,  ttif/noriiio.  There  are  rea- 
8on8.      I  must  not  name  them." 

Douglases  presence  of  mind  failed  him 
for  the  time,  thus  confronted  by  tlu» 
likelihood  of  fresh  disappointments. 

"Those  tiresome  reasons  again!"  he 
exclaimed.  **Any  one  would  tbinic  your 
father  was— -was  not '  In  some  con- 
fusion, lu'  stayed  his  ttingue.  "We  will 
consider  it  in  the  morning.  There  will 
be  time  then.      Good-night." 

He  turned  for  the  stairs.  The  girl's 
eyes  had  enlarged  with  his  words,  and 
it  would  not  have  surprised  him  to 
hear  another  outburst  from  her.  But 
none  came.  Perhaps  It  had  lacked  time 
to  develop. 

Alone  in  his  little  room,  with  th»» 
saints  on  the  walls  and  Maria  Bassano's 
patchwork  bedcover,  nmde  In  the  days 
of  her  sublimely  innocent  early  tl^ens. 
Douglas  put  the  candle  on  the  toilet- 
table  and  gave  way  to  his  irritation. 
The  tap-tap  of  the  cobbler  upstiiirs  still 
t-ontlnued.  It  seiMued  to  add  to  his 
annoyance.  He  was  a  fool  to  have  let 
his  personal  feelings  for  one  moment 
interfere  with  his  prescribed  duty  as  a 
pursuer  of  evil-doers.  He  ought  to  have 
consulted  the  Cavaliere  di  Barese  that 
evening.  Were  it  not  so  late,  even  now 
he  would,  perhaps,  have  gone  to  him. 
What  a  fool  to  have  allowed  a  pair  of 
Venetian  blue  eyes  to  waste  his  rime, 
and,  again  perhaps.  Involve  the  down- 
fall of  another  life:  This  projecte<l 
tiight  of  the  Bassano  establishment  con- 
firmed all  the  portents.  The  Via  Coita 
was  at  the  root  of  the*  live  horrible  as- 
sassinations, and  Bassano  the  cobbler 
at  the  very  root  of  the  root. 

He  went  to  bed  with  every  deter- 
mination to  rise  early  and  make  amends 
for  his  negligence;  and  it  was  wlih  the 


ing  in  the  house  like  a  death-tick  that 
sleep  very  considerately  came  to  him. 
But,  in  fact,  he  did  not  wake  early. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  eight  o'clock  be- 
fore he  opened  his  eyes  ami  turned  to- 
wards the  sunlit  corner  of  the  Castello 
and  the  patch  of  the  Piazza  d'Arml  l)e- 
yi>nd  his  unbllnded  window. 

He  lay  still  for  a  few  moments,  gath- 
ering the  threads  of  his  life. 

There  was  talking  somewhere  on  the 
premises  below.  Outside,  a  fruit- 
seller  was  proclalndng  fresh  apricots 
and  other  things. 

Then  Douglas  jumped  from  his  b<Ml. 
The  Importance  of  the  day  thus  begin i 
had   loomed   large   to  his  Imagination. 
It  behooved  him  to  waste  no  more  time. 
He  could  hear  thait  persistent  cobbler 
at  work  upstairs;  not  hammering,  but 
moving  weights,  as  It  were.      Most  of 
all,  however,  he  heard  the  voices  down- 
stairs.     And  It  was  with  only  one  leg 
In  his  trousers  that  he  sud<lenly  realize<l 
whose  voice  It  was  as  well  as  Maria's. 
Maria's  bad  risen  to  a  passionate  and 
rather   shrill   pitch.      The   other's  had 
also   risen    from    a    basno    itrofonUo    to 
something  like  a   hoarsc>  tenor.      And 
the  other's  was  the  Count  Bnzio   Ma- 
succlo's.  ,         ' 

At    such   an   horn* I  • 

Still  with  the  right  leg  In  and  the  left 
leg  outside  his  trousers,  Douglas  (juietly 
opened  his  door.  It  relied  on  a  lateh 
only  and  a  key  which  he  never  used. 

"It  is  your  last  chance,  cnr/m/."  he 
now  heard  the  Count  say.  "I  shall 
bring  a  carriage  to  this  end  of  the  Via 
I^gnano  at  ten  o'clock.  If  you  d^  not 
come  to  me  I  come  for  .von.  Ponder  It 
well." 

"No,  signore,*'  said  Maria  Bassano. 
"I  have  told  you  it  cannot  be." 

"And  I  repeat  that  it  is  eltlier  that  or 

there  will  be  something  that  will  make 

yon  sorry.    I  am  not  masttT  of  myself, 

my   dove." 

"Have    the    courtesy    to   depart,    *if/- 
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note:'  then  said  Maria,  lowering  ber 
voice.  "My  father,  I  think,  is  descend- 
ing." 

••Ver>'  well,  siifiiorina/'  saul  ill**  Count 
in  a  much  more  ordinary  tour.  "It  is 
u  nderstood.    A  ddio  V ' 

Douglas  heard  the  house  door  close, 
and  shutting  his  own  door,  proceeded 
with  his  toilet.  He  stepped  to  the 
window.  The  Count  lived  at  the  ceme- 
tery end  of  the  city,  and  would  proba- 
bly, as  usual,  pass  towards  the  piazza. 
There  he  was.  Indeed,  with  the  little  par- 
cel under  his  arm,  a  gray  felt  Tyrolese 
hat  on  his  head;  for  the  rest,  perfectly 
gloved,  and  with  a  slender  umbrella. 
It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  there 
were  puddles  on  the  road.  The  Count 
was  careful  to  avoid  the  puddles. 

For  maybe  a  full  minute  Douglas  kept 
the  gentleman  in  sight,  until  he  was 
near  by  the  trees  which  here  bordered 
the  great  piazza. 

Douglas  was  buttoning  his  braces 
and  about  to  turn  away,  when  suddenly 
he  seemed  to  freeze  from  head  to  foot, 
rould  he  l>elieve  his  eyes?  The  unfoi- 
tunate  Masuccio  had  disappeared,  and 
instead  of  him  there  was  a  little  cloud 
of  particles  which —  But  of  course  he 
eould  believe  his  eyes.  The  report  as 
of  a  cannon  which  sounded  a  moment 
later  told  him  everything. 

Btaring  horror-stricken,  he  saw  the 
cloud  die  away.  There  was  no  well- 
dressed  Count  Enzio  Masuccio  visible 
where  the  cloud  had  been;  but  a  gen- 
darme and  a  man  in  an  operative's 
blue  smock  were  running  towards  tin* 
site  of  the  explosion. 

Douglas  slipped  into  his  coat  with- 
out troubling  about  anything  else. 

The  silence  of  the  house  was  almost 
a  stunning  contrast  to  that  fatal  roar 
whose  echo  was  stlli  in  his  ears.  Not 
a  sound  now  came  from  the  cobbler  up- 
stairs. But  when  he  opened  his  door 
he  heard  a  whisper  from  below,  and  n 
sut)dued  patter  of  prayers  from  Maria 
Bassano  drifted  towards  him.      "Holy 


Virgin,  intercede  for  us  In  this  our 
liour  of  greatest  need!"  While  he 
liaused.  Irresolute,  Douglas  heard  this 
much  of  the  piteous  little  petition  fly  off 
to  heaven. 

A  shout  from  the  cobbler  broke  upou 
the  girl's  prayers  like  something  sacri- 
legious. "My  daughter!"  yelled  the 
man. 

Maria  Bassano  sprang  up  the  stairs. 
"Oh,  signorer  she  gasped  as  she  fled 
past  Douglas. 
A  minute  later  she  rushed  down. 
In  the  meantime  Douglas  had  waited 
and  resumed  his  dressing.  There  wan 
a  crowd  on  the  piazza  now— men. 
women,  and  boys  looking  about  them  as 
if  they*  were  hunting  for  many  lost 
pieces  of  money.  At  times  one  woold 
stoop,  pick  up  something,  and  drop  it 
again.  Upstairs  the  cobbler  and  his 
daughter  conversed  strenuously. 

And  then  the  girl  descended,  and 
Douglas  intercepted  her. 

•Welir'  he  said.  'The  Count— you 
know,  perhaps— he  has  been  extermi- 
nated:   He,  the  sixth!" 

Maria  Bassano  clasped  her  hands  on 
lier  bosom.  The  agony  in  her  eyes  was 
dreadful  to  Douglas.  Yet  she  spoke 
calmly  in  assent 

**&%  siunore,  the  sixth!  But  it  was  a 
mistake.  It  does  not  matter.  We  are, 
of  course,  ruined  this  time.  But  it  was 
not  Masuccio  who  was  decreed  to  die. 
Dio  mio!  no.  My  father.  In  his  agita- 
tion, placed  it  in  the  wrong  boot— that 
of  Masuccio.  He  has  discovered  that 
it  was  so." 

Looking  up,  Douglas  saw  the  pallid 
face  of  Bassano  himself  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs.  But  in  spite  of  his  pallor 
there  was  an  expression  of  vigor  in  the 
cobbler's  eyes  which  was  new  to  Doug- 
las. He  had  the^air,  indeed,  of  a  man 
whose  back  was  against  a  wall,  and 
who  meant  to  tight. 
Thus  standing,  the  cobbler  spoke. 
••Are  you  a  friend  to  us,  siffnarinnr* 
lie  asked  steadily. 
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'•'lliat  is  it,  caro  siunorhw,'*  whispered 
tbe  girl,  still  with  her  lingers  locked  on 
her  bosom.  **You  will  not  betray  us, 
you  who  are  so  amiable  and  good? 
There  is  a  train  for  Parma  in  an  hour." 
•Ah!" 

Douglas  glaDced  from  father  to  daugh- 
ter, and  from  daughter  to  father.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  window.  It  was  their 
simplicity  that  had  first  impressed  him. 
As  if  he  could  interrene  between  them 
and  their  fate  in  such  a  moment!  But 
now,  on  further  knowledge,  he  per- 
ceived that  there  was  at  present  no  evi- 
dence to  connect  this  disintegrated 
(Jount  SSnisio  with  the  house  he  had  left 
five  minutes  ago.  The  crowd  had 
swelled.  There  were  several  police, 
who  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  whether  to 
look  up  to  heaven  or  down  upon  the 
ground  for  information  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  luckless  sixth  in  this  chain 
of  calamities.  That  a  sixth  citizen  of 
Milan,  or  otherwise,  had  been  blown  to 
uttermost  fragments  was  no  doubt  clear 
to  them;  but  how  could  they  ascertain 
more  than  that? 

**Tell  me,"  said  Douglas  to  the  cob- 
bler, who  had  come  downstairs,  "you 
are  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  oth- 
ers?   Is  it  not  so?" 

"A  most  unhappy  and  unwilling  in- 
strument, siffnorind,''  replied  Bassano, 
tremukmsly  as  of  old,  with  shaking 
hands.    "Before  Grod,  I  swear  it" 

*'And  did  not  mean  to  murder  that 
man?" 

**His  Excellency  the  Count,  Hgnaref 
No,  by  tbe  bones  of  San  Carlo!  I  con- 
fuaed  them.  I  will  confess  to  you,  Sig- 
nore  Inglese,  as  to  Qod  Almighty.  The 
man  whom  I  must  not  name  brought 
the  thing  which  I  mu8t  not  talk 
about,  and  a  certain  boot.  I  was  to 
put  It  in  the  heel  of  the  boot.  Undoubt- 
edly tiiiere  was  a  resemblance  between 
the  two  boots,  and  being  so  fatigued 
last  night,  I But  your  goodness  un- 
derstands without  more  words." 
"An  Infernal  machine  in  the  heel  of 


a  t>ootV"  said  Douglas,  aluiost  incredu- 
lous. 

**iS't,  sif^iurtHiio,"  replied  the  cobbler. 
"An  invention  of  the  devil!  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  God  be  praised!  I  do 
l»ut  obey  the  commands  which  are 
forced  upon  me." 

•'But  how"— Douglas  lost  sight  of  all 
else  for  the  time  save  the  ingenuity 
and  energy  of  such  murders--**how  came 
he  to  put  it  on  here— the  boot?" 

"That  was  an  accident,  caro  sig- 
norino,"  said  Maria.  "It  was  his  right 
foot,  and  he  complained  greatly  of  the 
tightness  of  the  boot  he  was  wearing. 
He  changed  it  for  the— the  mended  one, 
although  it  was  not  a  perfect  pair  Vith 

the  other  one,  and " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
"There  is  little  time,"  protested  the 
cobbler,  with  urgent  eyes  between  their 
pink  lids.      "May  we  trust  you,     sig 
norinor' 

"Yes,  you  may  trust  me;  but  there  is 
one  thing  more.  These  misadventures 
-  are  they  managed  by  clockwork?" 

The  cobbler  hesitated,  sighed,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  his  daughter. 

"The  signore  is  very  inquisitive,"  he 

remarked.     "Shall  I  tell  him  thU  also?" 

**He  is  our  friend,  father.      He  has 

said  we  may  trust  him.    The  English  do 

not  lie,"  replied  Maria  Bassano. 

"That  is  so.  I  repeat  it.  I  am  your 
frieud  to  the  best  of  my  powers,"  said 
Douglas.  "But  I  am,  as  you  say,  in- 
quisitive. Are  they  little  boxes  of 
witchcraft  set  to  a  time?" 

"No,  signore,"'  replied  the  cobbler  re- 
luctantly. "There  is  a  head  to  them 
which  the  heel  presses.  But  they  do 
not  all  go  off  immediately.  The  pres- 
sure has  to  be  sufficient.  Is  that  all 
the  signore  wishes  to  know?" 

And  then  Douglas  realized  the  cruelty 
of  his  questioning  at  such  a  crisis. 

"It  is  all,"  he  said.    "Make  haste  with 

your  preparations,  and  good  luck  to  you 

both.      I  also  will  pack  my  little  bag." 

Maria    BaAsanc»   began   to  call  down 
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Heaven's   blessings   upoii  blui;   but   he 
urged   her  not  to  take  that  trouble. 

There  was  still  no  hidication  outside 
that  any  one  had  knowledge  of  the  de- 
ceased Count's  movements  before  the 
disaster.  The  crowd  had  swelled,  and 
included  mounted  officers  of  the  king's 
arrnj'.  The  roar  of  voices  in  exclama- 
tion could  be  heard  thi-ough  the  win- 
dow. 

A  certain  anxiety  now  seized  Doug- 
las. Supposing  this  general  exodus 
from  the  bouse  were  noticed,  might  not 
dangerous  Inferences  be  drawn? 
Of  course  It  was  so. 
He  decided  at  once  to  take  with  him 
only  such  things  as  he  could  conven- 
iently carr>'  al>out  his  person;  and  thus 
lightly  padded  he  left  the  room  to  say 
**(Jood-bye"  to  the  Bassanos. 

•'May  I  come  up?"  he  called,  and  tak- 
ing straightway  to  the  stairs,  he.  was 
soon  In  the  cobbler's  workshop. 

•*I  am  going.  Once  more,  *Good-luck,'  " 
he  said.  He  gazed  about  him  as  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  pink-eyed  ac- 
cessory In  such  vile  deeds.  But  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  attic. 
A  l)ed  was  In  the  corner,  and  the  com- 
monplace Utter  of  a  cobbler's  workshop 
was  all  alwut.  He  observed,  however, 
a  package  which  evld(mtly  contained  a 
boot. 

The  cobbler  wiped  his  hand  on  his 
aipron  ere,  with  profound  respect  ob- 
vious in  his  plnk-rlmmed  eyes,  he  re- 
spondetl  to  Douglas's  courtesy. 

••You  are  a  noble  benefactor  to  us, 
siijnorim},'*  he  stammered. 

••By  no  means,"  said  Douglas.  '•Don't 
l>e  rash  In  your  movements,  that's  all. 
Let  your  daugliter  walk  tQ  the  station 
by  herself,  and  you  after  her.  And 
don't  overload  yourself  with  things." 
He  Angered  the  parcel  idly  while  he 
spoke,  then  lifted  it  with  an  Inquiring 
smile,  -rerlmps  this  also?"  he  whls- 
f>«Te<l. 

•That,  can)  aiyunn,''  said  the  cobbler 
huskily,     'is   the   other    one.       He.    the 


agent,  was  to  come  for  it  at  noon.    But 
his  visit  will  be  useless." 

-BollaV" 

"»S/,  HiynoreJ" 

"Happy  man,  then,  this  other,  eh— at 
least  for  a  time?  Well,  addio.  In  con- 
clusion." 

Downstairs  he  had  but  few  words  for 
Maria,  whose  tearful  blue  eyes  smd 
quivering  lips  disconcerted  him.  He 
merely  repeated  the  precaution  whlcli 
he  had  mentioned  to  her  father,  wished 
her  every  happiness  amid  more  en- 
lightened surroundings,  and  left  the 
house. 

A  stream  of  people  was  In  the  Via 
Corta.  making  for  the  piazza;  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  Douglas  went 
with  the  tide. 

He  stayed  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  quietly  looking 
alM>ut  and  listening  to  Its  comments  and 
ejaculations;  The  police  were  busy 
forming  an  enclosure,  as  exact  as  they 
could  guess  at  It,  round  the  spot  of 
gi-ound  which  held  conjecturable  mor- 
sels of  the  unfortunate  Masuccio.  But 
this  were  a  difficult  matter  If  a  certain 
gossip  of  the  crowd  spoke  truth  in  say- 
ing that  he  had  seen  no  fragments  of 
anything  larger  than  a  coat-button. 


Back  at  his  hotel  In  the  Coi-so  Vltto- 
rla  Bmanuele,   Douglas  spent  a  quiet, 
thoughtful    day    and    ttie    sutMsequent 
night      And  the  next  morning  he  left 
for   London   without  paying  a  second 
visit  to  the  Cavallere  dl  Barese.      It. 
distressed  him  a  little  to  act  with  soch 
apparent   Incivility,   but  he  feared   to 
face  that  experienced  gentleman.      He 
could  not  hope  to  escape  easily  from 
.such  questions  as  the  Cavallere  would 
1m'  l>ound  to  ask;  and  It  wen*  better  that 
the    Cavallere    should    wcmder   at   his 
discourtesy  than  that  be  should  by  an 
involuntary    wonl    or    look    give    him. 
cause  to  suspect  the  Bassanos.    Others 
might  now  take  up  the  Investigation  of 
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the  Via  Corta'H  coiiuectlou  with  the 
iiiyBteries.  They  undoubtedly  would 
<io  fM>  at  onee,  and  Douglas  could  only 
hope  that  the  cobbler  niid  his  daughter 
Ctiambera'f  Joarml. 


might     successfully     obliterate     them- 
selves In  I»anna  or  elsewhere. 

His  own  short  week  in  Milan  was  at 
any    rate   one    to   remember. 

Vharh'fi   Edwardnf. 


{Thh  End.) 


STEVENSON'S  POEMS. 


'  "    When   ••  Underwoods*'    was   ttrst  pub- 
lished critics  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  say  about  it      Xor  has  the  world  yet 
<onie  to  any   very  sure  opinion  about 
any  of   Stevenson's  poems,  except  **A 
i  'hlid*s  Garden  of  Verses."  which  every 
cme  is  content  to  enjoy  without  asking 
<:uest{ons  about  it.      One   thing,   how- 
ever,    is     certain     about     Stevenson's 
poetry.    It  is  nearly  all  good  reading, 
and  more  interesting  than  a  gootl  deal 
of    poetrj'    with    a    higher    reputation. 
8ome  of  his  blank  verse  pieces  are  a 
little  dull— most   blank  verse   is   dull— 
and   only   a   Scotchman   can    read   the 
Scotch   poems    with    perfe<'t  ease;   but 
the  rest,    when    once  you  have   begun 
them,  lead  you  on  to  the  end  just  like 
his  stories  and  his  essays.    "I  do  not  set 
up  to  Ik»  a  poet."  he  said  himself,  "only 
an  all-round  literary  man.    A  man  who 
talks,   not  one   who   sings.''       And  he 
knew  how  to  talk  in  verse  as  well  as 
in  prose.      Several  times  In  his  letters 
he  insists  that  his  verse  was  the  verse 
of  a  prose  writer.    Writing  to  Henley 
in  1883  he  says  that  he  is  now  a  gi*eat 
writer  of  verses.    "Really,   I   have  bt»- 
gun  to  learn  some  of  the  rudiments  of 
that  trade.  I  have  written  three  or  four 
pretty    enough    pieces    of    octosyllabic 
nonsense,     semi -serious,     semi-smiling. 
A  kind  of  prose  llerrick.  divested  of  the 
;?lft  of  verse,  and  you  lM»ln)ld  the  Bard. 
But  1   like  it."    He  explaino<l  the  siu- 
cess  of  "T'ndiMwoods"  by  saying  **You 

•  '*Po«ma  by  Robert  LoaU  Stevenaon,"  in- 
cluding **Underwoods.*'  "Ballads."  and  "Songs 
of  Travel"  (Chatto  and  WIndos.  to.  net). 


see  the  vei*si»8  are  sane,  that  is  their 
strong  point,"  It  was  their  prose  mer- 
its, he  thought,  that  sent  them  into  a 
second  edition.  As  to  the  "Ballads."  he 
had  a  sneaking  idea  that  they  were 
not  altogether  without  merit.  **I  don't 
know  if  they  are  j)oetr>-;  but  they're 
good  narrative  or  I'm  deceived." 

In  fact  he   i^rofessed  to  be   a   prose 
writer  who  made  verses  for  fun   but 
knew  enough  of  literature  not  to  make 
dull  ones.     This  maj'  seem  poor  praise; 
but  dullness  Is  always  a  danger  Immi- 
nent to  verse;  and  when  verse  Is  not 
dull,   when    it  can   be   read   with    real 
pleasure  and  not  merely  by  way  of  an 
attempt  at  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing, then  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  good 
of    its   kind.      Verse   making  was  not 
Stevenson's  peculiar  craft;  and  there- 
fore he  could  but  seldom  put  all  the 
weiglit    of    his    thought    and    all    the 
strength  of  his  emotion  Into  it;  but  he 
wjis  not  content  either  to  prose  in  his 
verses,   or    to   leave    them    rough,    like 
some  prose  writers  such  as   Emerson, 
and  so  commit  them  to  the  ln<Uilgence 
of  the  i>ubllc  as  the  work  of  an  ama- 
teur.   He  knew  tliat  he  was  not  a  mas- 
ter of  high  lyric  song,  and  he  was  too 
conscientious  to  publish  mere  rough  ma- 
terial    which     he    could     not     perfeet. 
Whatever    he    wrote    he    finished    as 
highly  as  he  could;  and  so  In  verse  he 
only  attempted  what  he  was  capable  of 
finishing    with    his    limited    craftsmau- 
.sliip.        Being    "an    all-round     literary 
man. '  he  made  no  mistakes  about  what 
was  lit   for  verse   and   what   was  not. 
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We  seldom  feel  about  iuiy  of  his  poetry 
tbat  it  would  go  better  in  prose,  and 
never  that  it  says  nothing.  Still  be 
was  right  when  he  said  that  it  was 
rather  speech  than  song,  though  speeeli 
with  a  very  pleasant  musical  accompa- 
niment. 

These  musical  accompaniments  are 
what  have  most  puzzled  bis  critics  iu 
"Underwoods,"  because  most  of  them 
are  taken  from  other  poets;  and  yet 
they  do  not  make  the  verse  sound  stale 
or  secondhand.  On  the  one  hand  Ste- 
venson seems  to  be  playing  a  game,  to 
be  making  English  verses,  like  an  ex- 
cellent scholar  making  Latin  ones;  but 
on  the  other  he  manages  to  express 
himself  in  these  verses,  and  to  speak 
his  own  thoughts  with  his  own  voice, 
although  to  a  borrowed  tune.  '*Under- 
woods"  is  as  full  of  Stevenson  as  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote;  and  yet  there 
never  was  a  book  of  poems  more  full 
of  echoes.  Echoes  in  this  ease  is  just 
the  right  word,  for  it  was  always  the 
sound  of  other  poems  that  Stevenson 
bad  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote;  and  to 
that  sound  he  married  sense  of  his  own 
so  happily  that  the  two  seem  to  be,  as 
it  were,  one  flesh.  He  liked  to  write 
poems  to  old  tunes,  but  he  wrote  them 
better  to  old  tunes  of  verse  than  to 
old  tunes  of  music.  The  rhythms  and 
cadences  of  certain  poets  suited  his  own 
moods  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  use 
them  as  moulds  of  his  own  thoughts. 
He  has  told  us  how  in  his  youth  he 
'•played  the  sedulous  ape"  to  great 
prose  writers.  In  his  verse  he  was  con- 
tent to  play  the  sedulous  ape  when  he 
was  a  grown  man.  But  in  verse  he  did 
not  do  it  out  of  mere  blind  admiration. 
He  chose  his  models  to  suit  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  chose  them  so  well  that  no 
one  unfamiliar  with  them  would  suspect 
that  they  existed. 

Even  when  you  recognize  .the  echoes 
they  add  to  your  pleasure  rather  than 
lessen  it,  seeming  to  enrich  the  verse 
with  their  associations;  and  Stevenson 


can  echo  modern  poets  just  as  naturally 
as  old  ones.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
tune  from  ^^Maud"  In  "A  Visit  from 
the  Sea":— 

Far  from  the  loud  sea  beaches 
Where  he  goes  Ashing  and  crying. 

Here  in  the  inland  garden 
Why  is  the  sea-gull  flying? 

Compare  with  this  the  lyric  beginning 

Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twilight  was  falling. 

True  there  1b  a  difference  of  metre,  bat 
the  tune  is  the  same.  Then  there  seems 
to  be  an  echo  from  "lonica"  hi  the  poem 
called  *ln  the  States."  If  Steyenson 
never  read  'lonica"  the  resemblance  is 
curious,  for  in  this  case  the  senthnent 
too  is  exactly  that  of  William  Oory. 

With  half  a  heart  1  wander  here 

As  from  an  age  gone  by, 
A  brother— yet  though  young  iu  years. 

An  elder  brother,  I. 

The  verses  "To  Will.  H.  Low"  are 
surely  written  to  the  tune  of  Keats's 
"Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth"  and 
••Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam,"  as,  for  in- 
stance, 

This  is  unborn  beauty:  she 
Now  in  air  floats  high  and  free, 
Takes  the  sun  and  breaks  the  blue:— 
Late  with  stooping  pinion  flew 
Raking  hedgerow  trees,  and  wet 
Her  wing  in  silver  streams,  and  set 
Shining  fool  on  temple  roof. 

Keats,  it  is  true,  got  the  tune  from 
Fletcher  and  Wither  and  other  Bllsa- 
bethans  and  only  perfected  it;  but  Ste- 
venson seems  rather  to  have  taken  it 
from  Keats  in  its  perfected  form  than 
to  have  adapted  it  himself  from  the 
original  sources.  In  **The  Sick  Child" 
there  is  naturally  an  echo  from  Blake:— 

Mother,  mother,  speak  low  in  my  ear, 
Some  of  the  things  are  so  great  and 
near. 
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Some  are  so  small  and  far  away, 
I  baye  a  fear  that  I  caDDOt  say. 

Compare 

Father,  O  Father,  what  do  we  here, 
lu  this  land  of  unbelief  aud  fearV 
The  land  of  dreams  is  better  far. 
Beyond  the  light  of  the  morning  star. 

Hut  the  poets  most  constantly  echoed 
In  "Underwoods"  are  Herriok,  as  Ste- 
venson  himself   implies,   and    Marvell 
even  more  than  Herrick.      They  were 
both    poets    who    were   often    content 
ratiier  to  talk  than  to  sing,  but  who 
knew  to  perfection  the  difference  be- 
tween prose  and  verse;  and  they  were 
also  poets  who  wrote  about  some  of  the 
very    things    that    pleased     Stevenson 
most  and  in  a  mood  exactly  like  his. 
Tberefore,    when    he    l)orrowed    their 
rhythms  and  cadences,  he  was  pleasing 
himself;  and  he  pleases  us,  by  calling 
to  mind  not  merely  their  art,  but  also 
the  pleasant  things  with  which  that  art 
was  concerned.    And  these  rhythms  and 
cadences  are  like  some  scent  of  familiar 
flowers  hanging  about  his  verses,  and 
with   the  same  instant  appeal   to  the 
memory.     He  did  not  attempt  to  catch 
the  tune  of  Herrick*s  airiest  songs.    He 
Imitated  the  Herrick  who  like  himself 
had  a  childish  delight  In  homely  thingm 
and  places,  and  who  could  express  it  in 
a  simple  enumeration  of  them  without 
any  overstrain  of  sentiment  or  attempt 
at  a  richer  music  than  would  suit  his 
theme.     Of  course  Stevenson  could  not 
be,  even  in  conscious  make-believe,  quite 
so   simple-minded  as  Herrick.      There 
was  a  good  deal  of  Pepys  in  Herrick, 
and  clever  men  cannot  be  as  uncritical 
of  themselves  in  our  time  as  Pepys  was. 
No  poet  now  could  write  anything  like 
the  couplet  on  Julia's  leg  with  perfect 
seriousness.      Therefore  when  Steven- 
son imitates  the  simplicity  of  Herrick  as 
in  his  "Envoy"— 

Go,  little  book,  and  wish  to  all 
Flowers  in  the  garden,  meat  In  the  hall. 


A  bin  of  wine,  a  spice  of  wit, 

A  house  with  lawns  euclosiug  It. 

A  living  river  by  the  door, 

A  nightingale  in  the  sycamore: 

then  one  knows  that  he  is  only  ex- 
pressing a  mood  which  he  has  encour- 
aged for  the  pleasure  it  gives  him. 
Herriciv  in  poems  of  this  kind  really 
expressed  the  chief  desires  of  his  life, 
and  there  is  something  pleasing  to  us 
in  the  spectacle*  of  a  poet  whose  enjoy- 
ment of  little  pleasures  is  so  untroubled 
by  thoughts  of  "whence  and,  oh  heav- 
ens, whither";  who  never  looks  away 
from  flowers  or  the  domestic  hearth  to- 
wards the  flaming  ramparts  of  the 
world. 

Stevenson  has  told  us  that  he  liked 
to  play  with  toys  long  after  he  was 
supposed  to  have  outgrowu  them;  and 
in  poems  of  this  kind  he  makes  believe 
to  go  back,  not  into  his  childhood,  but 
into  a  past  age  of  simplicity.  He  plays 
the  Herrick  game  as  if  it  were  a  game 
of  soldiers,  and  takes  the  same  pleas- 
ure in  It  as  in  one  of  his  fanciful  es- 
capes into  childhood.  Poems  like  "The 
Envoy"  belong  not  to  the  child's  garden 
of  verses,  but  to  another  garden  of  the 
past  that  Stevenson  possessed  in  his 
estate  of  dreams,  where  with  clipped 
yew  hedges  he  could  shut  out  the  roar- 
ing and  confused  present  But  it  was 
only  for  a  complete  diversion  that  he 
liked  to  play  Herrick,  to  empty  his 
mind  of  all  ideas  and  stock  it  only  with 
delightful  objects.  Often  he  preferred 
to  philosophize  even  in  his  games;  and 
when  he  was  in  one  of  these  *'semi- 
serious,  semi-smiling"  moods  Marvell 
was  his  chief  model.  He  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better;  for  Marvell  also 
wrote  partly  for  a  diversion,  and  yet 
managed  to  throw  all  the  weight  of  his 
thought  and  all  the  force  of  his  emotion 
into  some  of  his  trifles.  Stevenson 
could  not  quite  do  this;  and  so,  when 
Henley  advised  him  to  make  a  poem 
more  like   Marvell,  he  told  Henley  to 
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go  to  the  dt'vii.  He  bad  already  tried 
bis  best,  no  doubt;  and  be  tried  again 
and  again  in  poems  lilte  ''Tbe  House 
Beautiful,"  "Tbe  Canoe  Spealjs"  (whicli 
is  balf  Marvell,  balf  Herriek),  '*To  H.  F. 
Brown/'  and  *To  Andrew  Lang/'  all  of 
wbieb  are  full  of  cadences  remembered 
from  Marvell  and  of  words  used  in  bis 
manner.  Stevenson  was  playing  a  game 
even  wben  be  wrote  tbe  most  serious  of 
th(»8e;  but  tben  be  took  life,  work  and 
play  alike,  sickness  and  travel,  duties 
and  i)leasures,  all  as  a  series  of  games; 
and  even  death  itself  be  liked  to  tbink 
of  as  tbe  sleep  of  a  tiretl  child  among 
Its  playtbingB— 

This  be  tlu*  verse  you  grave  for  me: 
Uere  he  Iwh  irhcit  he  lonyed  to  be: 
Unmv  is  the  sailor,   home  from   isra, 
Atnl  thv  fniHfer  home  fnnii  the  hill. 

lie  played  a  game  in  bis  stories  as 
well  as  in  bis  poems.  He  always 
treated  tbe  English  language  as  if  be 
were  playing  a  game  with  it,  and  liked 
to  lit  words  together  lik<*  parts  of  a 
brightly  colored  puzzle.  But  we  enjoy 
his  games,  as  we  enjoy  tbe  games  of  a 
<*bild.  because  be  threw  bis  whole  heart 
into  them.  All  that  he  wrote  was  a  lit- 
tle nrtlticial.  His  romance  is  to  tbe  ro- 
man<*e  of  natural  epic  or  saga  what 
sport  is  to  the  hunting  of  men  who  can 
}iet  no  food  otherwise;  and  this  arti- 
llclality  is  plainer  in  bis  poems  than 
<*lsewhen'.  Yet.  in  spite  of  it,  he  ex- 
I>rc»s8ed  himself  in  them,  as  in  all  that 
he  wrote:  for  games  became  to  him  a 
natural  means  of  expression.  No  doubt 
his  ill-health  made  bim  feel  that  all  bis 
lif<'  was  a  little  unreal,  and  that  the 
best  philosophy,  for  one  so  eager  for 
the  fulness  of  life  and  so  seldom  able 
to  experience  it.  was  to  content  bim- 
st'lf  with  games.  Thinking  never 
stM'nuMl  to  him  to  be  real  life. 
'Iheories  and  ideas  were  well  enough, 
but  not  serious  business  like  tbe  en- 
coiinterinjr  of  dangers.  Therefore  be 
was  s«'ldoni  in  deadly  earnest  when  be 


expressed  bis  ideas  about  life,  however 
serious  these  ideas  might  be.  "The 
Celestial  Surgeon"  has  a  theme  as  seri- 
ous as  any  one  could  wish:  and  yet 
Stevenson  is  content,  in  expressing  it, 
to  throw  himself  back  into  a  seven- 
teenth century  state  of  mind  and  to 
write  like  Herbert— 

Jx»rd,  thy   most   pointed  pleasure   take 

And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake; 

Or,  Lord  if  too  obdurate  I. 

Choose  thou,  before  that  spirit  die, 

A  piercing  i>ain,  a  killing  sin. 

Ai'd  to  my  dead  heart  nm  them   in. 

Tbe  idea  in  the  poem  is  expressed  by 
means  of  a  series  of  symbols,  and  the 
very  style  is  a  syml)ol  of  tbe  fact  that 
Stevenson  is  trying  to  take  life  more 
simply  than  a  man  of  bis  age,  his  train- 
ing, and  his  nature  could  really  take  it. 
That  was  always  his  desire,  to  take 
life  simply;  and  that  was  tbe  reason 
why  he  bad  such  a  love  of  games  and 
toys,  for  they  seemed  to  provide  him 
with  a  version  of  life  simpler  than  tbe 
reality.  In  bis  later  poetry  there  are 
fewer  echoes,  but  there  is  the  same  at- 
tempt at  simplicity.  In  tbe  ballads 
be  tells  very  simple  stories;  but  be 
could  not  find  a  narrative  style  in  verse 
as  be  found  one  in  prose,  and  there  for 
once  one  feels  that  he  has  mistaken  his 
medium  and  ouj^t  to  be  writing  prose. 
They  are  good  narrative,  as  be  said, 
but  when  be  doubted  whether  they 
were  poetry  his  doubts  were  justified. 
His  later  lyrical  poems  are  more  uneven 
than  "Underwoods."  Some  of  them  are 
mere  failures.  You  can  see  what  he 
is  aiming  at  in  them  and  you  can  see 
that  he  has  failed.  But  in  some  the 
air  of  simplicity  expresses  the  desire  for 
simplicity  with  a  peculiar  though  indi- 
n'ct  poignancy. 

I  will  make  you  broo<'hes  and  toys  for 

yoni*  delight 
Of  bird-song  at  morning  and  star-shine 

at  night. 
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I  will  make  a  palace  lit  for  you  and  me 
Of  green  da.vs  i^  forests  and  blue  days 
at  sea'. 

And  then  there  is  the  beautiful  song  "In 
the  highlands.  In  the  country  places." 
where  he  ceases  to  play  the  game  of 
simplicity,  and  confesses  that  the  life 
he  longs  for  can  never  be  his,  that  he 
is  a  child  of  the  North  exiled  among  the 
children  of  the  South  Seas,  not  to  be 
consoled  with  their  games  or  with  the 
alien   beauties   of   their  countr>'.       He 
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was  not  a  great  poet;  but  he  had  the 
iwwer  of  expressing  himself  in  verse 
as  in  prose,  and  the  very  indirectness 
of  the  expression  when  he  makes  be- 
lieve to  be  simpler  and  happier  than  he 
is  and  to  be  contented  with  toys  when 
lie  cannot  get  the  reality,  this  moves  us 
more  perhaps  than  the  greater  and  more 
direct  eloquence  of  poets,  who  cry  out 
for  what  they  lack  without  restraint 
and  think  there  is  nothing  in  life  so 
well  worth  doing  as  weeping  because 
Paradise  Is  unattainable  here  and  now. 


THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN. 


The  American  woman  is  often  repre- 
sented as  playing  in  the  European  mar- 
riage-market the  same  triumphant  and 
devouring  r6le  which  the  Hebi*ew  mail 
)>lays  In  the  money-market.  Indeed, 
the  dramatisation  of  the  feelings  of 
the  aristocratic  English  matron  with 
marriageable  daughters  towards  the 
forward  policy  of  Transatlantic  con- 
querors has  become  a  hackneyed  topic 
of  modem  comedy.  This,  however,  is  a 
.small  and  incidental  aspect  of  the  far^ 
more  interesting  theme,  the  place  and 
influence  of  the  American  woman  in 
her   own   country.       Upon    few   social 

•phenomena*'  do  we  find  a  larger  cho- 
rus of  enthusiastic  agreement:  nowhere 
is  there  exhibited  a  more  general  fail- 
ure to  realize  the  underlying  facts  of 
the  situation.  That  women  play  a  more 
commanding  part  In  American  society 
is  obvious  to  the  casual  visitor;  both  in 
the  hoifte  and  in  each  wider  social  circle 
she  not  merely  reigns  but  rules:  and 
the  males  of  her  kind  appear  as  admir- 
ing, submissive,  and  rather  unworthy 
subjects.  EJuropean  visitors  use  lan- 
guage which  suggests  that  the  women 
are  a  distinct  and  a  superior  human 
species  to  the  men.  sui>erior  not  only  in 
grace  and  physical  attractiveness,  but 


in  character,  intelligence,  and  individ- 
uality: and  the  complacency  with  which 
the  American  man  will  accept  and  en- 
dorse this  testimony  to  his  inferiority 
is  accepted  as  quite  conclusive  con- 
firmation of  his  judgment.  When  so 
keen  and  so  experienced  an  observer  as 
Mr.  Henry  James  chronicles  *'the  ab- 
dication of  man,"  and  the  completeness 
of  **this  failure  of  the  sexes  to  keep 
pace  socially,"  further  questioning  of 
fact  may  seem  unnecessary.  America 
has  produced  Its  sort  of  man,  a  creature 
of  business  and  politics;  but  as  a  man, 
he  is  pronounced  a  failure;  the  woman 
alone  is  a  conspicuous  success.  Yet, 
"male  and  female  created  He  them." 
The  natural  history  aspect  of  this  uni- 
sexual evolution  ought  at  least  to  stir 
some  curiosity,  perhaps  to  evoke  some 
Inquiry  into  the  standard  of  "success" 
that  Is  applied. 

Such  inquiry,  luished  from  tlie  field 
of  biology  into  the  adjoining  sociology 
would,  we  more  than  conjecture,  upset 
the  whole  fabric  of  illusory  estimates 
supporting  this  false  valuation  of  the 
sexes  In  America.  What  strikes  the 
sometimes  envious  English  woman  as 
the  most  extraordinary  achievement  of 
her  American  sister,  tlie  fact  that  she 
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appears  to  have  retained  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  age  of  chivalry,  while 
absorbing  all  the  larger  i^ractical  liber- 
ties 80  completely  that  she  can  afford  to 
ignore  "political  rights, "  is  not  difficult 
of  explication  to  one  who  looks  to  the 
foundations  of  American  society,  lu 
the  pioneer  life  of  a  new  world,  woman 
necessarily  attains  a  large  measure  of 
independence,  both  of  status  and  of 
character,  together  with  some  special 
considerations,  due  to  her  scarcity. 
When  this  primitive  condition  has  given 
place  to  the  life  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial city,  with  the  swift  emergence  of  a 
new  rich  class,  the  women  of  this  class 
have  not  had  time  to  lose  all  the  trans- 
mitted energy  and  personal  etUciency 
of  the  earlier  womanhood,  and  adopt  to 
the  new  circumstances  of  a  leisured  life 
some  of  the  traditional  independence. 
This  has  made  her  peculiarly  htted  for 
performing  the  great  economic  func- 
tiOB  of  the  woman  in  a  triumphant  plu- 
tocracy, such  as  has  arisen  in  America. 
As  the  ablest  analyst  of  American  so- 
ciety, Professor  Yeblen,  has  pointed  out, 
the  first  need  of  the  industrial  male 
conqueror  is  to  display  his  financial 
power  through  ostentatious  waste  and 
c*onsplcuous  leisure.  Since  natural  in- 
clination and  habit  preclude  the  suc- 
cessful trust-maker,  railroad  man,  or 
Wall  Street  speculator  from  performing 
these  rites  in  his  own  person,  his  wife 
and  daughters  become  the  apt  instru- 
ments of  the  vicarious  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  that  attest  his  eco- 
nomic prowess.  Hence  Ik*  remains  a 
business  man;  they  becomt^  society  la- 
dies, carrying  into  this  career  the  en- 
ergy, confidence,  and  resourcefulness  of 
the   back  woodman's    gi*anddaughters. 

The  chief  mlsjudgment  of  the  situa 
tion  by  the  European  speculator  con- 
sists in  imputing  to  the  American 
woman  a  quite  unrealized  domination. 
Male  ascendency  is  as  real  and  at  least 
as  strong  in  America  as  in  any  Euro- 
pean country  short  of  Turkey;  the  so- 


cial sway  of  the  woman  is  due  to  the 
different  valuation  of  "society"  by  the 
American  man  from  that  in  European 
countries.  What  Mr.  James  and  other 
critics  affirm,  that  the  American  man  is 
business  man,  politician,  clubman,  but 
leaves  society  with  its  graces  and  its 
culture  largely  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, is  quite  true.  But  what  appar- 
ently they  fail  to  recognize  is  the  char- 
acteristic mental  attitude  of  the  male 
American  towards  this  social  life.  The 
extravagant  wife  and  daughters,  with 
their  receptions,  diamonds,  trips  to  Eu- 
rope, sprightly  talk  on  books  and  art, 
are  to  them  primarily  a  big  entertain- 
ment, an  expensive  and  elaborate 
**show,"  which  they  can  afford  to  keei> 
up,  and  like  to  pay  for.  The  average 
successful  male  American  would  no 
more  think  of  competing  with  his  wife 
in  the  display  of  these  social  arts  and 
graces,  than  the  average  Liondoner  who 
visits  Maskelyne  and  Devant's  would 
think  of  vying  with  the  mystery  men 
who  perform  there.  Society  in  Amer- 
ica is  woman's  sphere;  a  stimulating  at- 
mosphere, and  an  absence  of  rigorous 
traditions  make  it  afford  scope  for  cul- 
tivating those  minor  arts  of  contriv- 
ance in  which  women  everywhere  per- 
haps excel. 

But  the  notion  that  woman's  superior- 
ity in  these  arts  implies  either  the  **ab- 
dicatlon''  or  inferior  success  of  the 
American  man  rests  on  a  total  misun- 
derstanding of  the  male  attitude, 
lliese  are  not  the  serious  male  pur- 
suits for  any  order  of  American  man; 
but  his  real  control  over  the  social  or- 
der is  not  less  deeply  rooted,  because 
his  somewhat  extravagant  goo<f  humor 
and  liking  for  a  *'show-home"  lead  him 
to  stick  to  the  business  of  producing. 
and  hand  over  the  consuming  func- 
tions more  completely  to  the  woman 
than  is  the  case  in  European  plutocra- 
cies. The  American  nouveau  ricM  has 
no  renmants  of  revivals  of  feudal  state 
wherewith  to  make  display  of  ostenta> 
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tious  waste;  even  great  retinues  of 
lackeys  and  splendid  equipages  are  not 
quite  ortliodox.  Everything  in  the  re- 
cent circumstances  of  America's  life 
tends  to  make  of  the  woman,  her  social 
activities,  her  ways  of  going  on,  the 
single  relief  element  for  the  strenuous 
life  of  the  pioneer  turned  "hustler." 

Of  course,  nothing  is  really  so  simple 
as  this  sounds.  There  are  other  factors 
affecting  directly  the  sex  relation. 
Some  cause,  possibly  climatic,  has  cer- 
tainly reduced  the  intensity  of  sex  emo- 
tion. This  is,  of  course,  a  suggestion 
incapable  of  proof.  But  few  who  have 
studied  closely  the  conventional  bear- 
ing of  American  men  and  women  to- 
wards one  another  will  doubt  it.  The 
very  freedom  of  association  between 
young  men  and  women  attests  it,  pos- 
sibly induces  or  assists  it  It  would 
perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  sex 
emotion  has  faded  into  sentimental  in- 
terest; but  the  change  is  something  of 
this  nature.  The  ccmventional  simper 
of  admiration  in  the  man,  the  free 
glance  and  firm  tone  of  confident  self- 
possession  in  the  woman,  attest  it. 
Much  vivacity  of  feeling  on  the  surface, 
coldness  below.  Read  that  most  pol- 
ished example  of  the  American  society 
novel,  'The  House  of  Mh^."  What  do 
you  find?  The  whole  run  of  circum- 
stances in  the  plot  is  that  of  a  romance 
of  passion;  the  author  evidently  thinks 
she  is  telling  such  a  tale.  But  no  spark 
of  passion  is  kindled,  thou£^  the  com- 
bustibles are  heaped  up  with  almost 
reckless  extravagance  of  art  Nor  is 
this  a  solitary  witness.  So  far  as  fic- 
tion holds  the  mirror  to  American  na- 
ture, it  exhibits  a  quite  significant  pau- 
city of  sex  emotion  in  its  more  sponta- 
neous and  mastering  fiow.  If  this  is 
well  founded,  it  goes  some  way  to  ex- 
plain not  only  the  facile  relation  of  the 
sexes,  even  in  the  most  conventional- 
ised American  society,  but  the  skill  of 
the  women  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  so- 
cial intercourse.   For  s^^trong  sex  emotion 


is  apt  to  cloud  the  wits,  and  confuse 
the  conquering  arts  of  woman;  weak- 
ened or  controlled,  it  gives  piquancy 
and  zest  to  intercourse.  Possibly  the 
conquering  American  woman  owes 
much  of  her  triumph  in  the  circles 
where  self-possession  counts  for  so 
much,  to  this  touch  of  inner  cfailL 

That  she  owes  anything  to  her  intel- 
lectual superiority  over  the  male  of  her 
kind  cannot  be  conceded.  For  no  such 
superiority  exists.  She  reads  more  and 
talks  more,  because  that  belongs  to  her 
decorative  function.  The  thought  of 
America  owes  little  to  her.  Though 
she  has  long  enjoyed  ampler  opportuni- 
ties of  education  than  the  other  sex, 
her  contribution  towards  serious  litera- 
ture, art,  or  science  is  small,  almost 
negligible.  A.lmost  all  the  best  brain- 
work  in  America,  even  in  the  fields 
where  women  are  most  occupied,  is 
done  by  men.  Nor  are  women  the  best 
talkers,  though  the  business  man's  wife 
gleans  from  her  books  and  women's 
clubs  a  larger  assortment  of  ideas, 
which  she  handles  with  more  skill  and 
freedom  than  is  common  in  an  Bnglish 
drawing-room.  This  sprightly  talk  sel- 
dom rises  above  the  patter  of  the  social 
stage,  and  the  custom  which  always 
"gives  the  word",  to  the  woman  usually 
acts  as  a  preventive  of  real  conversa- 
tion. Most  inquiring  E^ngllsh  visitors 
are  sadly  familiar  with  the  experience 
of  companies  where  some  man  of  in- 
tellect and  judgment  worth  listening  to 
is  kept  in  silence  by  the  chatter  of  his 
commonplace  wife  and  daughter,  who 
deem  it  their  rdle  to  entertain  the  gaest. 
Woman  in  a  word  is  the  **show"  in 
successful  America,  somewhat  over- 
done and  too  exacting  to  the  eyes 
of  a  European  audience,  but  clever 
and  very  creditable  to  the  manage- 
ment 

It  is  probable  that  the  real  net  infiu- 
ence  of  woman  in  America  may  be 
greater  than  elsewhere,  but  that  is  not 
the  influence  of  the  American  ^voman 
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of  the  wealthy  cUisses.  The  strength 
of  American  womanhood  lies  in  the 
bettor  habits  of  oomradeshii>  and  do- 
mestic equality  among  the  great  hard- 
A\'orking   settled    masses   of    American 

The  Nation. 


citizens  in  the  farms  and  villages  and 
smaller  cities,  where  the  steady  pres- 
sure and  the  sober  earnestness  of  dally 
life  do  not  lend  themselves  to  feminine 
excesses. 


THE  ROUMANIAN  "JACQUERIE." 


This  Koumauian  jacqutrie  is  for  many 
reasons  a  most  serious  affair.  In  the 
Urst  place,  it  is  an  explosion  based  upon 
grievances  which  are  felt,  not  only  by 
the  six  million  peasants  of  Roumania, 
but  by  the  twelve  million  or  so 
peasants  of  Eastern  Austria,  and 
the  eighty  million  peasants  who, 
in  a  roufi^  way,  cultivate  and  main- 
tain the  Russian  Empire.  That  the 
movement  has  commenced  first  of 
all  in  Roumania  is  due  to  a  change  In 
estate  management;  but  the  substance 
of  the  peasants*  grievance  exists,  thougli 
not  in  so  acute  a  form,  throughout  East> 
em  Europe.  The  Boyars,  or  great 
landlords,  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
the  two  great  Turkish  provinces  from 
which  the  little  kingdom  was  foinned, 
constitute  a  class  by  themselves.  Their 
m(/ral  has  been  destroyed  by  their  long 
subjection  to  Turkish  tyranny  and  now 
that  they  are  free  they  are  the  most 
luxurious,  most  dissolute,  and  most  ex- 
travagant of  all  European  nobles.  They 
are  all  in  debt.  They  are  compelled  to 
A\  ring  the  last  farthing  out  of  their  ten- 
ants, and  they  have  recently  discovered 
a  new  and  most  successful  method  of 
exaction.  Being,  like  most  men  of  their 
kind  in  Southern  Europe,  very  lazy, 
they  dwell  in  the  towns,  and  farm  their 
estates  to  Imiiiffs  for  a  fixed  quit-rent, 
leaving  them  to  obtain  from  the  peas- 
antry the  utmost  they  can  squeeze. 
The  majority  of  these  bailiffs  are  cleviM- 
.Tews,  who,  armed  with  the  whole  pow- 
ers of  the  landlords,  and  l>acked  by  tli« 
oiHcials    whom    tliey    ••<«»ncniMte."    de- 


nt and  double,  and  in  some  cases  triple, 
the  accustomed  rents,  which  were  al- 
ready heavy;  and  this  takes  from  the 
people— who,  it  must  be  rememt)ered, 
have  no  alternative  mode  of  living— the 
whole  produce  of  their  toll  beyond  the 
barest  and  roughest  means  of  subsist- 
ence, means  so  attenuated  that  they 
are  compelled  to  live  in  rotten  huts 
and  to  starve  not  only  themselves  but 
their  wives  and  children.  It  is  probable 
that  the  bailiffs,  belonging  as  they  do 
for  the  most  part  to  an  oppressed  and 
deti'sted  class,  use  their  new  position 
without  mercy,  and,  like  the  intendanitt 
of  the  great  French  estates  before  the 
Revolution,  insult  and  worry  the  peas- 
ants with  a  certain  sense  of  gratifica- 
tion. The  new  system  has  been  borue 
through  a  few  fertile  years,  but  the 
land  has  l>eeu  overcropped,  and  now 
that  a  lean  year  or  two  have  arrived 
the  peasants— who,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, have  all  passed  through  the 
military  mill— have  risen  in  Insurrec- 
tion. They  know  nothing  of  passive 
resistance,  they  are  boiling  with  a  hate 
which  has  risen  to  bloodthirstiness,  and, 
like  all  peoples  who  have  been  trodden 
into  savagery,  they  have  In  them,  like 
the  French  before  the  Revolution,  an 
element  of  Eastern  cruelty.  They  plun- 
der and  bum  out  the  bailiffs,  and 
slaughter  the  landlords,  sometimes  with 
circumstances  of  abhorrent  cruelty. 
There  are  stories,  for  instance,  whl<di 
are  believed,  at  least  hi  Isolated  cases, 
to  be  true,  of  their  plunging  their  yIc- 
tiras  into  boiling  petroleum.    The  Got- 
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eniuieut,  of  course,  does  its  best  to 
maintain  order;  liut  the  Army  with  tlie 
colors,  though  exceliently  disciplined,  is 
not  larjEce,  and  its  Generals  find  it  difii- 
cnlt  at  once  to  defend  the  small  towns 
and  protect  the  scattered  estates,  and 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  call  ont  the 
Reserves.  The  Reservists  are  almost 
all  peasants,  they  sympathize  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  insurgents,  like  them 
they  hate  the  Jews,  who  monopolize 
every  kind  of  productive  industry  ex- 
cept agi-iculture,  and  before  restoring 
order  thc»y  murder  the  Jews  and  pillage 
the  estates.  The  insurrection  creeps  on 
from  district  to  district,  till  throughout 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  there  is  a  roar- 
ing jacquerie  such  as,  except  in  (valicia 
in  1848,  has  not  been  seen  In  any  sec- 
tion of  Euroi>e  for  a  hundred  years, 
llie  King,  who  is  a  ideally  able  man,  is 
prostrated  with  sickness.  The  (Jov- 
cmment,  which  is  Conservative — that  is, 
nominated  by  the  greait  landlords— has 
thrown  up  the  sponge:  and  its  succes- 
sor, which  is  taken  from  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  must,  if  it  Is  to  avoid  inter- 
ference from  its  great  neighbors,  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  restore  order  swiftly, 
and  can  only  do  it,  after  it  has  tried 
palliatives,  by  proposals  which,  how- 
ever their  meaning  may  be  hidden  in 
legal  phrases,  must  involve  large  meas- 
ures of  confiscation.  One  of  them,  it 
is  reported,  will  authorize  the  State, 
whenever  a  quarrel  between  the  land- 
lord and  his  tenantry'  tK'comes  visible, 
to  take  the  control  of  the  property  into 
his  own  hands.  The  owners  of  the 
soil,  In  fact,  are  to  be  treated  en  nmsne 
as  it  was  proposed  In  Ireland  to  treat 
Ix)rd  Clanrlcarde.  Kxtemal  order  will 
of  course  be  restored,  but  It  needs  no 
economist  to  prove  that  the  very  basis 
of  society  will  be  upset  throughout 
Roumania,  which  has  for  years  bet»n 
considered  in  Western  Europe  the  best 
governed  of  the  Balkan  States.  The 
loss  will  not  fall  upon  the  landlords  ex- 
clusively,  but  upon  all   who  have   lent 


them  money,  upon  the  banks  which 
have  cashed  their  creditors'  bills,  and 
upon  the  little  towns  which  have  been 
i)lundered  or  have  found  their  petty 
(HHumerce  brought  to  a.  standstill  by 
the  disorders. 

A  jacquerie  like  this,  whatever  its 
termination,  has  a  lesson  in  It  for  all 
Europe.  It  has  been  assumed  by  all 
statesmen  and  almost  all  observers  that 
in  the  great  collision  between  Labor 
and  Capital  which  is  now  shaking  Eu- 
ropean society  tho  steadying  influence 
is  the  stolidity  of  the  peasants,  who 
have  always  Innni  ready  to  furnish  sol- 
diers, and  who  are  supposed  to  have  an 
instinctive  regard  for  the  security  of 
property.  That  idea  is  substantially 
sound  so  long  as  the  peasants  own  their 
little  farms;  but  as  we  have  seen  for 
generations  in  Ireland,  and  as  all  Asi- 
atic statesmen  have  recognized  for 
ages,  when  the  cultivators  rent  the  soil 
in  patches,  and  are  liable  to  increasing 
or  indefinite  demands,  the  doctrine 
ceases  to  be  true.  The  peasants  then 
suffer  like  artisans,  and  t>eing  armed 
with  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  or. 
In  Europe,  having  passed  through  the 
military  mill,  they  insurrect  with  more 
readiness  and  much  greater  effect  than 
their  rivals,  the  workmen  of  the  towns. 
They  are.  too,  much  fiercer,  more  Ig- 
norant, and  from  their  position  as  scat- 
tered communities  are  able  to  make  a 
better  fight  of  it  with  the  soldiers,  who. 
again,  are  for  the  most  part  drawn 
from  thejr  own  ranks.  This  is  the 
grand  danger  throughout  Eastern  Eu- 
roi>e,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  Indeed 
whether  it  can  be  removed  without  a 
transfer  of  pi'operty  so  gi^eat  and  so 
violent  that  it  would  make  all  pri>perty 
Insecure,  and  would  Incidentally  extir- 
pate or  cripple  the  only  class  which, 
having  the  leisure  and  inclination  to 
cultiyate  Itself,  has  l»cgun  at  all  events 
to  be  civilized.  That  class  is  not  nu- 
merous  enough  to  defend  Itself  with  its 
own   Iiands.    it    cannot   depend    i)erma- 
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ueutly  on  the  soldiers,  and  it  has,  there- 
fore, before  it  only  two  alternatives. 
One  is  to  fly  as  the  French  nobles  did— 
and  it  is  this  which  is  being  generally 
adopted— and  the  other  is  to  submit  to 
low  permanent  quit-rents  imposed  from 
above,  and  accepted  by  the  losers  with 
the  sense  of  insufferable  injustice.  If 
King  Charles,  who  is  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  who 
bitterly  reproaches  the  statesmen  who 
have  Jiifft  resigned  for  their  want  of 
previsiou   and  energy,   can  suggest   a 

<M)mpromi8e  other   than    this,   he    will 
Tbe  Speetntor. 


show  himself  the  first  statesman,  as  he 
has  long  since  been  accepted  as  the  first 
soldier,  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  Russia, 
in  Austria,  in  parts  of  Italy,  and  in 
most  of  the  Balkan  States  the  Rouma- 
nian jacquerie,  whether  successful  or 
defeated,  will  immensely  increase  the 
excitability  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
perplexities  of  statesmen,  already  over- 
loaded by  problems  which  as  yet  no 
man  of  genius  has  arisen  with  sufilclent 
mental  power  and  sufficient  daring  to 
attempt  to  solve. 


VACATION  CHRISTIANITY.* 


We  have  felt  from  time  to  time  a  not 
inconsiderable  respect  for  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. We  have  known  him  on  several 
occasions  to  refuse  either  to  toe  a  po- 
litical line  or  to  kiss  the  foot  of  some 
sectarian  pope.  We  have  heard  of  his 
telling  the  impeccable  working  men  of 
London  what  he  thinks  of  them,  and  of 
his  arranging  to  repeat  the  information 
in  their  presence.  All  this  argues 
pluck,  but  it  la  all  compatible  with  an 
absolute  want  of  humor  and  of  a  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  Let  us  admit 
for  a  moment  that  the  times  require  a 
new  message;  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  young 
man  to  have  acquired  the  certainty  that 
he  has  the  particular  new  message  that 
tbe  times  require.  He  will  answer 
that,  if  he  waits  till  he  gets  old,ilhe  new 
message  will  probably  have  become 
once  more  the  old  one:— 

But  at  the  last,  why,  I  seemed  left  alive 
rJke    R    sea-jelly    weak    on    Patmos 

strand. 
Do  tell  dry  sea-beach  gasers  how  I  fared 

•  "The  New  Theology V'  By  B.  J.  Campbell. 
M.A.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.    6». 


When    there    was    mid-sea,    and    the 

mighty  things; 
I  .eft    to    repeat,    **1    saw,    I   heard,  I 

knew," 
And  go  all  over  the  old  ground  again. 

But  such  an  answer  does  not  excuse  tbe 
two  faults  which  must  always  be  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Campbell's  pro- 
nouncement upon  the  so-called  New 
Theology,  which  he  must  by  this  time  be 
rather  tired  of  hearing  described  as  not 
••theological,"  and  still  less  "new." 

First,  it  is  absurd  to  ask  us  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  book  which  in 
its  Introduction  purports  to  deal  with 
its  subject  "in  some  comprehensive  and 
systematic  way,"  and  In  Its  concluding 
chapter  Is  described  as  'the  task  whi<^ 
has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my 
winter  resting-time."  Any  one  who 
walks  along  Holbom  Viaduct  in  Febru- 
ary knows  the  duration  of  Mr.  Camp- 
beirs  resting-time;  It  stares  you  in  the 
face  and  makes  you  see  In  a  mom^it 
the  absurdity  of  an  effort  at  recasting 
Christianity  in  tbe  course  of  three 
weeks.  We  could  imagine  that  at  tbe 
end  of  years  of  steady  reading  and  dill- 
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gent  K.vnmastio  a  theologiun  migbt  be 
in  good  blood  to  write  currente  ealnmo 
a  statemeut  of  what  has  been  slowly 
and  laboriously  revealed  to  him:— 

oh.  snch  a  life  as  he  resolved  to  live, 

When  he  had  learned  It, 
When  he  had  gathered  all  books  had  to 
give! 

Sooner,  he  spumed  it. 

But  here  Is  a  man  who  puts  pen  to 
pnper  during  a  holiday  at  St.  Ives; 
writes,  as  he  says,  "before  a  window 
overlooking  the  heaving  waste  of  waters 
on  a  roek-bound  Cornish  coast,*'  and, 
though  he  has  but  three  weeks  in  which 
to  re-state  his  faith,  can  stay  to  notice 
that  "it  Is  a  stormy  day."  What  Is  the 
result?  A  slipshod,  slangy,  often  quite 
icrotesque  explanation  of  what  we  have 
no  doubt  are  the  sincerely  entertained 
ideas  of  his  heart  and  his  mind.  By 
eonsequence  he  allows  himself  to  de- 
s<-rtl)e  the  God  of  "ordinary  church- 
going  Christiaiis*'  as  One  who  Is 
•greatly  bothered  and  thwarted**  by  hu- 
man depravity  and  who  "takes  the 
whole  thing  very  seriously."  Also  he 
patronizes  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel as  an  "excrtMlingly  able  writer/* 

Tli«  Outlook. 


Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  makes  the 
hopeless  mistake  of  expounding  his 
creed  as  if  his  own  personality  had  any 
iniportance  In  connection  with  it.  We 
have  no  patience  with  those  who  at- 
tack him  on  the  ground  of  his  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  trust  deed  of  the  City 
Temple,  unless  they  are  at  the  same 
time  members  of  that  congregation,  but 
equally  we  have  no  patience  with  Mr. 
Campbell's  insistence  on  the  fact  that 
•chapter  and  verse"  for  all  that  he  here 
avows  "can  be  produced  from  my  pub- 
lished sermons."  That  is  a  purely  do- 
mestic matter,  like  his  reference  to  "the 
controversial  methods  of  the  editor  of 
the  BrittJih  Weehlyr  The  public  have 
no  concern  with  either.  When  we 
have  a  more  laborious,  a  more  conscien- 
tious exposition  of  what  Mr.  Campbell 
would  have  his  generation  believe,  we 
shall  consider  it  with  the  respect  that  is 
its  due.  MeantiuH^  we  can  only  ex- 
press our  regret  that  a  sympathetic 
preacher  of  many  gifts  and  graces 
should  have  essayed  so  lightly  a  task 
which  years  of  toil  may  yet  enable  him 
t<»  perform  with  credit. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


•The  Warden*  and  "Framley  Par- 
sonage" follow  "Barchester  Towers"  in 
the  new  group  of  books  in  Everyman's 
Library;  and  although  "Doctor  Thome" 
should  come  between  them  in  the  reg- 
ular order.  It  is  probably  safe  to  as- 
sume that  both  that  and  the  remaining 
two  volumes  of  the  Barsetshlre  Series 
will  be  added  so  that  the  reader  may 
have  the  most  charming  group  of  Trol- 
lope's  stories  eoniplete  In  this  edition. 

It  is  sixty  years  or  more  since  George 
r»ennls  completed  the  studies  and  ob- 
servations   which    found    fruit    in    his 


work  on  "The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etrurla";  and  the  mystery  of  the  origin, 
the  language,  the  religion  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Etruscans  remains  nearly 
or  quite  as  complete  as  when  he  wrote. 
In  spite  of  researches  and  discoveries 
In  the  Interval.  Mr.  Dennis's  work  Is 
now  reprinted  In  Everyman's  Library, 
in  two  volumes,  with  a  map  and  plans 
and  a  hundred  or  more  Illustrations. 

Among  the  works  of  solid  and  en- 
during value  included  In  the  latest  vol- 
umes of  Everyman's  Library-  are  Sam- 
uel Coleridge's  essays,  notes  and  lect- 
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ures  ou  Shakespeare  and  some  other 
old  poets  and  dramatists:  Augustine 
Thierry's  history  of  The  Conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  in  two  vol- 
umes,—one  of  the  most  brilliant  histo- 
ries of  that  great  event;  Professor  Alex- 
ander Fraser  Tytler's  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Translation;  George  Fin- 
lay's  history  of  Greece  Under  the  Ro- 
nums;  Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  tlie  In- 
terior of  Africa,— travels  now  a  century 
old,  but  still  full  of  vivid  interest;  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid,  in  a  new  translation  into 
English  verse,  by  Mr.  E.  Fairfax  Tay- 
lor, who  beguiled  his  leisure  through 
niany  years  in  turning  the  great  epic 
into  limpid  Spenserian  verse;  and  that 
classic  among  classics,  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  with  an  intr(Nlu<'tion 
by  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis. 

Mr.  Henry  Cecil  Wyld's  'The  His- 
torical Study  of  the  Mother  Tongue"  is 
not  meant  for  those  dwelling  in  the 
lower  air  in  which  spelling  reform  and 
similar  questions  are  discussed,  but 
for  those  seriously  intent  upon  learning 
through  what  changes  and  by  what  in* 
tluences  English  has  become  what  it  is. 
not  only  to  the  ear  and  eye,  but  also 
to  the  understanding  mind.  "To  give 
some  indications  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  a  language  should  be  stud- 
ied, and  of  the  principal  points  of 
method  in  such  a  study."  is  the  autlior's 
modest  summary  of  its  object;  and  his 
hope,  as  he  states  It,  is  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  study  of  some  of  the  great 
I)ioneers  of  our  knowledge,  and  the 
<'hief  framers  of  contemporary  philolog- 
l<*al  theoo'.  The  opening  chapters  on 
phonetics  may  be  read  with  proUt  by 
all  teachers  of  orthoepy  and  elocu- 
tion, and  students  of  easy  etymology 
may  gain  from  later  passagt^s  something; 
of  that  wider  view  of  their  work  whicli 
will  give  zest  and  energy  to  Its  pur- 
suit, but  the  proper  readers  of  the  work 


are  those  who  have  taken  philology-  for 
their  subject,  who  have  something  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  Trench  althoiigli 
their  way  is  charted  by  those  who  have 
traversed  it  in  the  years  intervening::  be- 
tween this  happy  day  and  his.  (IC.  I*. 
Dutton  &  Co.) 

Mrs.  Cohiuhoun  Grant's  "Qui'en  and 
Cardinal*'  is  such  a  history  of  Anne  of 
Austria  and  of  Mazariu  as  may  l>e 
gleaned  not  only  from  the  kindly,  re- 
siKJctful  pagt»s  of  De  Motteville  but 
from  the  less  good-natured  persons  who 
according  to  a  fashion  not  yet  ban- 
ished from  courts  Siiw  the  better  and 
decided  that  others  had  followed  the 
worse.  The  story,  like  all  stories  of 
its  time,  one  is  tempted  to  say.  Is  sad. 
Tran«iuillity  was  nowliere;  faith  hardly 
existed;  intrigue  was  universal;  slm- 
idicity  hardly  possible,  and,  Intei^eatlng 
although  the  story  of  the  period  may 
be,  too  often  it  is  almost  too  painful. 
The  only  advantage  possesseil  by  roy- 
alty in  Anne's  day  seems  to  have  been 
an  opiK)rtunity  to  try  all  the  discom- 
forts and  misadventures  possible  in 
*»very  one  of  the  h)wer  ranks,  with  the 
added  torture  of  enduring  everything 
in  the  glare  of  publicity,  and  the  oc»ca- 
sional  outbursts  of  splendor  and  lux- 
ury are  i)oor  compensation  for  inter- 
vening troubles.  Anne's  story  has  not 
hitherto  been  made  the  chief  subject 
of  a  book  written  in  English,  and,  al- 
though the  author  disclaims  any  histori- 
cal pretensions,  she  has  made  the  two 
Cardinals,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and 
the  Queen  herself  living  figures,  not 
easily  forgotten.  Portraits  of  both 
Queen  and  Cardinal  at  various  ages 
have  been  added  by  the  publisher,  but 
inscrutability  was  the  royal  merit  of 
those  days,  and  the  pictured  faces  fur- 
iiisii  no  key  to  the  characters  of  the 
nrJKinjils.      iV..  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 
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The  Primrose  Path^  Etc, 


TIIK   PUIMKOSK   PATH. 

Till"   i,aeini    fans   «»f   llu'  cliestuiit   tr«'es 
Are  all   uiifokliiiir  ohi'  hy   one. 

The   bivath   of  Al>rirs   in   tlie   hreeze. 
The  Inn.ii  stret'ts   glisten   in  tlie  siin. 

The  tasst'iled  lilaes   in   the   s<inare 
Are   fnll   of  nods  and   \vhis[)  •rinjjfs. 

While   l)lael\-lM)led   poplars   stir  the  air 
With  hints  of  happy  secret   tliinK?*. 

Th«*  t(>\vn  is  all  so  fair  and  line. 

The    streets    they    make    so    hrave   a 
shoAV ; 
And  yet— and  yet— l/orinna  luine. 

'Tis   uow  the  pale  primroses  blow. 

The  woods  are  eallinjr  ns  to-day 
Where  jjrassy  hills  fall  fold  on  fold: 

Come,  let  us  take  the  primrose  way 
And  gather  Avealth  of  faery  gold. 

l*nt  off  y(»ur  dainty  silks  and  lace 
For    leatliern    shoon    and    homespun 
gowu; 

(.'(une.  leave  this  bustling  marlcet-place 
To  play  the  truant  out  of  town. 

F(U-    though    in    t<»wn    the    sun    shines 
gay, 
You    cannot    liear    the    sweet    birds 
slug: 
Come,  my   Corinlia.  come   away, 
And  let  us  go  a-primrosing. 

RanQmuml  Marriott   Watson. 

The  Athcuaeuiu. 


THE   STORM. 

What  d<»  they  hunt  to-uight.  the 
hounds  of  the  wind? 

1  think  it  is  joy  they  hunt,  for  joy  has 
fled   from    my   heart. 

I  only  remember  the  hours  wlien  I  sor- 
rowed or  sinned. 

1  only  remember  tlie  hours  when  I 
stood  apart 

Lonely  and  tired,  in  dithcult  dreams 
entranced. 

And  I  forget  the  days  when  1  loved, 
and   laughed   and  danced. 

Gray  hounds  of  the  wind  I  hear  your 

wistful  cry. 
The  cry  of   unsatisfied    hearts   hungry 

lor  hapi)iuess. 


The  house  is  full  <»f  whispering  ghosts 

as  you  hurry  by, 
And  my  soul  is  lieavy  and  dark  with  a 

great  <listress. 
Fin-  heaven   is  far  away,  and  hope  is 

dead; 
And  (he  night  is  a  tomb  of  tears,  and 

despair,  and  dread. 

O   liunt    no    more   wild   bounds   of   tlie 

wind  and  rain. 
F<»r  my  soul  is  afraid  of  tlie  sound  of 

your  liasteuing  feet. 
And  surely  under  the  stai*8  a  beautiful 

joy  Is  slain  V 
Fly  I  black   wings  of  sorrow  .  .   .wet 

wings  of  the  night  that  beat 
At  the  shuttered  wuidows  and  swiftly 

fly  away. 
Before  the  Sun-<;od  gathers  the  giddeii 

flower  of  Day. 

Olive  Douglas. 

The  Acacleujy. 


FACTS. 


One  night  p(M>r  Jim  had   not  a  sou, 
Mike  had  enough  for  his  own  bed; 
•'Take    It:     FU    walk    the    streets    to- 
night." 
Said    Mike,    '•and    you    lie    down    in- 
stead." 

So  Mike  walked  out.  but  ne'er  came 
back. 

We  know  not  whetlier  he  is  drowned. 
Or  nsed  his  hands  unlawfully; 

Is  sick,  or  in  some  prison  lK>und. 

Now  .Jim  was  dying  fast,  and  he 
Took  to  the  workliouse  his  old  bones; 

To  earn  some  water,  bread  and  sleep^ 
Thej'    made    that    dying   man    break 
stones. 

He  swooned  uiK>n  his  heavy  task; 

They  carried  him  to  a  black  coach, 
And  tearless  strangei*s  t(K)k  him  out — 

A    corpse  I  at   the   infirmary   porch. 

Since    Jesus    came     with    mercy    and 
love. 
'Tis  nineteen  hundred  years  and  five: 
They    made    that    dying    man     brealc 
stones. 
In  faith  that  Christ  is  still  alive. 

Williani  //.  Dames. 


Henry  Ficldiug  and  His  Writings. 
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Smiiu»  yoars  ;ij;o  tlu'  hiii*  I)i'.  Traill,  in 
•  MM-  of  his  witty  ilialo^nt's  writ  ten  after 
|ji«  iaii's  inaiiiM'f.  ropn'siMitcd  Saimul 
Kitlianlson  as  infianuHl  with  jealousy 
I M.  a  use  postt'iiiy  liad  raisinl  a  statue  to 
Il«'iiry  Fieldiiij;  aiul  left  him  without 
oiH'.  Whereupon  Fieliliug  offereil  the 
>atiriral  consolation  that  in  one  [mrtiou- 
lar  at  least  they  had  been  treated  iui- 
partially— for  tliat  po.sterity  di<l  not  read 
the  works  of  either  of  them. 

This    statement,    whatever    we    may 
think  of  its  probability.  Is  scarcely  sus- 
<Mptible  of  proof.    Publishers  occasion- 
ally  assure  us  that  such  and  such  an 
author  is  "the  favorite  reading**  of  such 
and  such  a  great  persoiuige;  the  novels 
of  lialioriau.  for  instance,  have  been  de- 
scribed   as    "the    favorite    reading    of 
I'rince  Bismarck."    The  Waverley  nov- 
els a<companled  Napoleon  on  his  cam- 
paigns, and  Charles  U.  took  especial  de- 
light   in    HmlihruH.    I   have   not   dlscuv- 
eit'd  that  any  i»erson  of  note  has  ad- 
mitted the  works  of  Henry  Fielding  to 
the    tirst    place    in   his    regard— Horace 
Walpole   actually  says  he  found   them 
stupid  and  vulgar— but  1  do  know  that 
;i  British  admiral  who  came  home  from 
his  hist  cruise  about  18r»()  always  made 
7V>m    hnif'H  a   i)art    of    his  sea    library. 
Tbese  attested  faicts  do  not.  of  course, 
njaterially  help  us  to  gauge  the  taste  of 
**the  gi'eat  variety  of  readers."     But  as 
the  nnijority  of  them  are  usually  cred- 
it* d  with  a  go<Hl  appetite  for  fiction,  it 
would    ivrtainly    be   strange    if    Henry 
Fii'lding.    whom     Sir    Walter    deemed 
the   father  of  the  English  novel,  were, 
in  the  multitude  of  his  descendants,  left 
stranded    high  and  dry;   if   Tnin   .fon€,s, 
"that  exquisite  picture  of  human  nnin- 
n«  rs.  ■  as  <iibl>on  calle<l  it.  so  far  from 
nntliviug   "the   Palace  of    the   Escurial 
and    the    Imperial    Eagle   of    .Vustria." 
were    to    pass,    along    with    the    hobby- 


horse, to  the  land  where  all  things  are 
forgotten. 

\\'hether  that   iiisfttri/  of  a  Fuumlliiit) 
wouhl  <-ontinu*'  to  exist  if  nobody  read 
it,     let      metaphysicians     decide.       Dr. 
Traill's    statement,    sweeping  as    it   Is, 
must   not    be  taken   literally.    Fielding 
still    has    readers,    still    has    adnnrers. 
But  Dr.  Traill,   who   was  an  excellent 
judge  of  sucb  matters,  clearly  thought 
that    their    number   was   not    very   ex- 
tensive, and   I   venture  to  believe  that 
he  was  right.    If  that  were  not  the  case, 
if  1    supi)08ed  that   all  tbe  readers   of 
this    Review  knew   as  much  of   Henry 
Fielding  and  his  works  as  they  desire 
to  know,  I  would  hold  my  hand;  but  it 
is  l)ecau8e  I  surmise  the  contrary  that 
1  have   dared  to  string  together  some 
random   thoughts  alK>ut   the    man  and 
his  writings,  now  that  the  bi-centenary 
of  his  birtb  approaches.    Even  so  might 
a  Lilliputian  who  bad  made  a  study  of 
<iulllver  during  many  nights  and  days 
discourse  of  tbe  Man-Mountain  to  other 
Lilliputians,   wliose  avocations  had  de- 
baiTed  them  from  so  close  a  scrutiny. 
For,    whatever   else   we   may   think   of 
Fielding,   he   is  adndttedly   among  the 
Titans;  and  as  to  the  comparative  neg- 
lect which  has  overtaken  iiim.   It   may 
be    partially    explained    by    the    fairly 
common  feeling  that   the   first  half  of 
the    eighteenth    century,    of    which    he 
wrote,  is  an  especially  ignoble  pericMl  in 
our  annals.     Yet  it  nniy  be  of  service  to 
cast  a  backward  glance  at  that  noisy. 
robustious    age,    when    our    rude    fore- 
fathers were  (it  ap|K»ars>  so  very  iliflfer- 
ent  from  their  i»ollte  descendants. 

Tliere  Is  little  doubt  that  the  most 
striking  Instance  of  that  contrast  in 
uuinners  is  to  be  found  In  the  person 
of  Sijuire  Western,  Tcu'y.  fox-hunter, 
and  presi'rver  of  the  gjime.  Bred  at 
the  I'niversity,  he  talked  the  broad  dia- 
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lect  of  Somersetshire,  cursed  and  swore 
and  used  foul  language  in  the  presence 
of  his  womenkind  on  any  provocation, 
was  a  cruel  tyrant  to  his  daughter  So- 
phia (whom  at  the  same  time  he  idol- 
ized) and  got  drunk  every  day  of  his 
life.     What  is  worse,  he  constantly  vil- 
ified his  late  wife,  an  unhappy  and  in- 
offensive lady,  in  Sophia's  hearing;  to 
no  purpose,  be  it  said,  for  Sophia  loved 
and  reverenced  her  mother's  memory, 
and  could  never  be  brought  to  assent 
to  his  abuse.    In  this  one  particular  he 
was,  we  may  hope,  rather  worse  than 
his  neighbors,  but  in  his  other  character- 
istics Fielding  would  have  us  take  him 
for  an  average  specimen  of  his  class. 
Thus  the  language  with  which  he  ''be- 
spattered" Jones  on  one  occasion  is  de- 
scribed as  of  that  kind  "which  passes 
between   country  gentlemen  who   em- 
brace opposite  sides  of  the  question," 
acd     included     a     certain     invitation 
"which  is  generally  introduced  into  all 
controversies    that    arise    among    the 
lower  orders  of  the  English  gentry  at 
horse-races,    cock-matches,    and    other 
public  places."*      Well  might  Anthony 
Trollope  exclaim,  in  describing  a  coun- 
try  gentleman   of   the   mid-nineteenth 
century,  that  if  W^estern  was  a   true 
representative  of  the  race  of  squires, 
that  race  had  made  marvellous  progress 
in   improvement  in  a  hundred  years.* 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  take  upon  himself  to 
assert  that  there  cannot  be  found  to- 
day in  that  position  any  man  as  vio- 
lent, as  brutal,  and  as  drunken  as  West- 
ern: but  the  difference  is,  that  such  a 
man     is     now     exceptional.      He     is 
frowned  upon  by  his  class,  probably  re- 
linked to  a  minority  of  one,  and  forced 
to  fall  back  on   the  company  of  infe- 
liors.  who  drink  with  him  and  are  his 
toadies,   but  laugh   at  him  behind   his 
back.    Western,  on  the  other  hand,  set 
tho  tone  in  his  country.    Yet  we  must 


not  forget  that  his  neighbor,  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  was  in  every  respect  his  exact 
opposite.  Allworthy,  however,  filled 
his  house  (as  did  Ralph  Allen,  his  orig- 
inal) with  educated  men,  so  as  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  society  of  his  fellow- 
squires— I  had  almost  said,  in  All- 
worthy's  case,  with  educated  sconn- 
drels. 

But  that  **lf"  of  TroUope's,  though  it 
may  not  have   "much  virtue/'  has  at 
least  much  snggestiveness.    As  to  West- 
ern, Fielding  is  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence of  his  great  contemporary,  John 
Wesley,  who  tells  how  at  Newcastle 
he   '*met   a  gentleman   in   the  streets 
cursing  and  swearing  in  so  dreadful  a 
manner  that  I  could  not  but  stop  him." 
Wesley  managed  to  appease  the  gentle- 
man, who  said  he  would  come  and  hear 
him    preach,    ''only   he   was   afraid    I 
should  say  something  against  fighting 
of  cocks."*    At  Bradford-on-Avon,  too, 
which  is  on  the  l>order  of  Squire  West- 
ern's county,  Wesley's  discourse  was  in- 
terrupted ^'especially  by  one,  called  a 
gentleman,  who  had  filled  his  pockets 
with  rotten  eggs;  but  a  young  man  com- 
ing unawares  clapped  his  hands  on  each 
side,  and  smashed  them  all  at  once.    In 
an  instant,"  the  entry  concludes  with 
pardonable  humor,  "he  was  perfumed 
all  over,   though  it  was  so  sweet  as 
balsam."  *     Western's  truth  to  nature, 
then,  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  ques- 
tion;  but  the  doubt  which  lurked   in 
I'rollope's  mind  crops  up  unbidden  in 
other   connections,    as   one    turns    the 
pages  of  Tom  Janes  or  of  Amelia,      Is 
there  indeed  (or  was  there  then)  such  a 
preponderance  in  the  mass  of  mankind 
of   meanness   over   generosity,   of  hy- 
pocrisy over  candor,  of  callousness  over 
humanity?     Were  women  in  general  so 
careless  of  their  honor,  and  men  in  gen- 
eral so  ready  to  betray  it?    Were  the 
manners    and   customs   of    eighteenth- 
century  England  really  so  corrupted? 


'  "Tom  JoiifH,"  Bor>k  II.,  oh.  jx. 
•  "  Barches^ttT  Towers."  v]\.  xxii. 


•  Wesley?*  '♦  Jonrnal."  Jflnnarr.  174S. 

*  Wesley's  ••  Journal/'  September  I9!h.  1789. 
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111  a  word,  has  Henry  Fielding  drawn 
his  picture  with  impartiality,  or  are  we 
to  allow  for  any  bias  due  to  the  bent 
of  his  mind,  to  the  sort  of  life  he  had 
led,  or  to  that  excessive  employment  of 
contrast  which  perhaps  no  imaginative 
writer,  however  great,  has  been  able 
wholly  to  avoid? 

One  who  promises  to  be  an  avid  reader, 
and  upon  whose  eyes  the  wide  and 
noble  prospect  of  English  literature  has 
just  begun  to  dawn,  said  lately  in  my 
hearing  that  he  did  not  want  to  know 
anything  about  the  lives  or  characters 
of  authors,  for  such  knowledge  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  Illusion  created  by 
their  works.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  this  view— if  we  are  satisfied 
to  rest  in  an  illusion.  But  if  we  would 
see  further  into  the  matter,  if  we  would 
be  assured  how  far  the  Illusion  Is  Just, 
we  cannot  afford  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  and  temperament 
of  its  creator.  No  man  or  writer  can  be 
wholly  impersonal.  Shakespeare  gets 
very  near  It;  he,  of  all  writers,  seems 
most  aloof  from  any  bias  due  to  dis- 
position or  surroundings;  his  detach- 
ment is  Olympian.  Yet  even  in  his 
works  the  voice  of  intimate  personal 
experience  is  occasionally  heard.  Were 
it  otherwise,  we  should  hardly  think 
him  human.  But  such  aloofness  as  his 
is  extremely  rare.  We  do  not  find  It, 
for  instance,  in  Burns  or  Shelley,  in 
Thackeray  or  Sterne.  And  hence  it  is 
that  two  or  more  writers  will  survey 
the  features  of  their  age,  and  will  por- 
tray them  very  variously.  They  look 
at  them  through  different  glasses. 
Three  eighteenth-century  novelists, 
r^ieldlng,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith— a  real- 
ist, a  sentimentalist,  and  an  idealist,  if 
a  rough  classification  may  be  haz- 
arded—have recorded  their  Impressions 
of  their  times,  which  impressions,  as 
every  one  is  aware,  are  various  and 
individual.  Fielding  was  a  more  exact 
observer  than  the  other  two,  and  their 
superior  In  talent;  but  even  In  his  case 


it  does  not  do  to  overlook  (if  I  may 
borrow  an  astronomical  phrase)  the  per- 
sonal equation. 

Let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  manhood.  Ma- 
cauiay,  in  a  famous  and  Justly  admired 
passage,'  has  drawn  a  brilliant  picture 
of  the  denizens  of  Grub  Street  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Samuel  Johnson  Joined  their 
ranks;  how  they  were  "sometimes  blaz- 
ing in  gold-laced  hats  and  waistcoats; 
sometimes  lying  in  bed  because  their 
coats  had  gone  to  pieces,  or  wearing 
paper  cravats  because  their  linen  was 
in  pawn;  sometimes  drinking  cham- 
pagne and  tokay  with  Betty  Careless; 
sometimes  standing  at  the  window  of 
an  eating-house  in  Porridge  Island,  to 
snuff  up  the  scent  of  what  they  could 
not  afford  to  taste,'*  with  much  more 
to  the  same  effect,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  This  was 
the  company  in  which  Fielding  found 
himself  thrown  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Practically  without  resources  except 
those  afforded  by  a  good  education,  good 
health,  and  abundant  animal  spirits,  he 
had,  as  he  said  afterwards,  to  choose  be- 
tween turning  hackney  writer  or  hack- 
ney coachman.*  The  choice  was  soon 
made.  He  determined  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Dryden,  and  to  challenj<e 
fortune  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  He 
met  with  a  fair  measure  of  success  at 
once,  and  managed  to  rub  along  in  this 
fashion  for  a  dozen  years.  His  plays 
served  their  purpose,  and  he  was  prob- 
ably quite  aware  that  they  had,  for 
the  most  part,  only  an  ephemeral  value. 
He  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  seamy  side 
of  life,  so  much  of  It,  kideed.  that  he 
Inclined  to  take  a  poor  opinion  of  hu- 
nmnlty.  He  rubbed  shoulders  Av.ith 
those  noisy  comrades  described  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  perhaps  with  Savage,  for  in 

^  Essay  on  Crooker's  Edition  of  "  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson." 

•  Letter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  t<» 
the  Countess  of  Bute,  June  28rd,  1754. 
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staiHH'.  whose  ad  of  l»loo<lslie(J  in  an 
iiuliu'ky  broil  may  have  sii;;jrestiHl  the 
shiiUar  inist'ortuiie  which  befell  Tom 
Jones.  But  we  ueed  not  sui>|K)se  he  had 
no  better  society,  though  Koswell  says 
he  never  kept  any  polite  eomi)any  in 
his  life.  Ills  friendship  with  Lyttle- 
ton.  for  instance,  which  bej^an  at  Eton 
lasted  till  the  end,  and  his  family  con- 
nections must  socially  have  stood  him  !n 
s<.me  stead.  In  the  main,  however,  we 
may  sup|K)se  that  the  majority  of  his 
intinuUes— and  he  was  the  most  so- 
ciable of  men — were  occui)ied  with 
Uiuch  the  same  pursuits  as  himself. 
Their  nmral  standard,  even  after  mak- 
ing allowances  for  Maeauhiy's  rhetoric, 
was  not  a  high  one,  and  Fielding  no- 
where pretends  to  have  been  any  bet- 
ter than  his  fellows.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  suppose  that  the  confession  to 
Minos  of  the  narrator  of  A  Jounien  from 
this  World  to  the  Xext  is  Fielding's  own. 
The  narrator  admits  that  be  had  been 
far  from  strait-laced  in  his  youth,  "but 
had  never  done  an  Injury  to  any  man 
living,  nor  avoided  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good."  "  There  Is  also  an  explicit 
statement  in  Amvlin  which  puts  tlie 
nuitter  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  is  generally  agreed  tlnit  we  may 
look  for  autobiogi'aphlcal  touches  in  the 
persons  of  Tom  Jones,  I'aptain  Booth, 
Horatio,  and  Mr.  Wilson.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.  Fielding's  second 
cousin,  bluntly  Identifies  him  with 
Booth.  "I  wonder,'*  she  adds,  refer- 
ring to  Jones  and  Booth,  "he  does  not 
perceive  them  to  be  sorry  scoundrels."  * 
To  this  description  of  these  gentlemen 
1  must  return  a  little  later.  As  to  the 
identification,  it,  is  to  be  accepted  with 
the  reserve  tliat  while  in  the  general 
outline  of  eluiracter  Booth  may  stand 
foi  a  likeness  of  Henry  Fielding,  it  is 
unfair  and  unnecessary  to  supiiose  that 

f  **  A  Joarney  from  tkis  World  to  the  Next," 
ch.  vll. 

'Letter  to  the  CoantesB  of  Bute,  above 
quoted. 


in  any  particular  actions  of  his  liero 
he  has  registered  or  pilloried  his  own. 
In  Fiehlings  picture  of  Horatio  there 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  touch  which  it 
is  very  imi)ortant  to  remark.  Horatio 
*had  wit  and  humor,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  satire  Avhich  he  Indulged  rather 
too  much." "  This  Is  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  one  aspect  of  our  author's  gen- 
ius. The  wit  and  humor  will  be  ac- 
knowledged at  once  by  any  one  wlio 
has  made  ac(|ualntance  with  Parson 
Adams  or  with  Partridge,  figures  in  tlie 
very  front  rank  of  humorous  portrayal. 
The  inclination  to  satire  Is  only  less  ap- 
parent than  the  wit  and  humor.  It  is 
explicitly  the  driving-powder  of  Joiui- 
tluin  WiUl  and  Joseph  AndretrH,  implicitly 
of  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia.  And  Horatio 
imluUjed  it  rather  too  much.  That  is  a 
statement  of  considerable  moment. 

The  would-be  satirist  looks  rouml 
npon  the  society  which  he  knows,  aurt 
sees  It  full  of  imperfections.  These,  in 
the  intert»sts  of  virtue,  he  makes  It  his 
business  to  expose.  His  task  Is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  any  more  than  the  scav- 
enger's, but  Insensibly  he  grows  to  like 
it.  His  gaze  Is  fixed  so  c^onstiintly 
npon  the  blemishes  and  blots  of  hu- 
manity that  he  Is  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing unable  to  see  anything  else.  He  iti- 
dulyes  his  inclination  to  satire  rather  tOf> 
iHiivh. 

This  propensity  Fielding  did  not  alto- 
gether escape.  The  social  conditions 
amid  which  he  lived  while  connected 
with  the  theatre  are  reflected  and  In- 
tenslfieil  in  his  plays,  and  their  opera- 
tion is  not  limited  to  the  purlieus  of 
l.'ovent  Garden,  but  extended,  not  al- 
ways fairly,  to  other  strata  of  society. 
He  has  eyes,  at  this  period  of  his  ca- 
reer, for  imperfections  only.  Virtue, 
t*nshrlned  In  her  remote  fane,  is  for  the 
time  forgotten.  Satire,  unchecked  by 
Iier  frown,  runs  Into  exaggeration  and 
degenerates  Into  Indecency.  The  very 
stones  of  Grub  Street  cry  out  against 
»•*  Joseph  Andrews,"  Book  II.,  ch.  Iv. 
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him.      The  journal  iuiiikhI  after  that  de- 
h*(  tahU*  alley  falls  foul  of  the   lioeuse 
of  some  of  his  early  plays,  and  avers 
that  "they  "met   with  the  universal  de- 
testation of  the  town."    A  case  of  Sa- 
tan rehnliing  sin,  perhaps,  but  that  does 
not  make  sin  any  whiter.      "The  great" 
and   "the   polite,"  however,   accept  the 
dedications  of  his  comedies— Sir  Robert 
Walpole  himself,  Lord  Chestertield,  and 
a  brace  of  dukes.      One.  Ij^hc  in  Secefui 
Ma^qufx,    he   in8cril>es   to    Lady    Mary; 
it  is  comparatively  inoffensive,  but  the 
bare  fact  that  she  saw  it  played  twice 
reminds  lis  of  tlie  change  that  has  since 
then  taken  place  in  the  standard  of  pro- 
priety.   Meanwhile  the  dramatist  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth,  but  being  young 
and  strong,  finds  his  lot  (luite  tolerable. 
In  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Wal- 
pole he  petitions  for  any  sort  of  post 
under    Government,    and    laments    the 
presence   of  duns  and   the  absence  of 
dinner;  but  seems  only  half  in  earnest. 
No  doubt  the  lines  were  penned  in  one 
of  his  impecunious  seasons.     Again  we 
are    reminded    of    Macaulay.      '*They 
knew  luxury;  they  knew  beggary;  but 
they  never  knew  comfort."    Most  true, 
and— thus    far— most   applicable.       But 
Fielding  differed   in   one   rt^sjwct,    and 
that  the  most  imiwrtant,  from  bis  fel- 
low-scribblers.     "These   njen,"  the  in- 
dictment   proceeds,     "were     irreclaim- 
able."   And  that  emphatically  he  was 
not.    He    extricated   himself,   before  it 
was  too  late,  from  the  quagmire  which 
engulfed  so  many.       His   great  works 
were  all,  as  yet,  unwritten;  but  if  we 
find  in  them  at  times  an  unnecessary 
bitterness,   a    low    estimate   of   human 
motives  too  widely  diffuse<l,  and  a  de- 
gree of  coarseness  which   might  have 
i)een  avoided;  if  the  stage  is  so  crowded 
with  unworthy  characters  that  we  are 
tempted  to  recall  the  dlsproiwrtionate 
bread  and  sack  in  Falstaff's  tavern  bill 
—we    may    refer    these    blemishes    to 
those    early    days   when   a    dispositiou 
naturally  prone  to  cynicism  found  in 


tlic  men  and  women  around  it  so  little 
to    admire    and    so    much    to    desj)lse. 
What  wonder  if  a  young  man,  thrown 
into  such  a    vortex   at  a   most   impres- 
sionable  age,   was   in  some  degree  in- 
fected with  the  sordid  views  and  loosi* 
opinions    of    those    among    whom    he 
movcHlV       The    infection,    in    his   <ase, 
n**ver  wholly  dlsai)peared;  but  If  1  am 
right   in   thinking  that   tlie  holding   of 
these  views  and  opinions  detracts  some- 
thing from  the  value  of  Fielding's  pic- 
ture   of    contemporary    character,    that 
does  not  unnnike  the  picture  as  a  whole; 
it  only  means  that  a  great  artist  has 
fallen   short   of   perfection.       The   fan' 
provided,   as   the   first    chapter  of   Tom 
JoneM  assures  us,  Is  no  other  than  Hu- 
man Saturc:  but  Thackeray  himself  a<l- 
mits,  with  decent  reluctance,  that  the 
cloth  might  have  been  cleaner.'*    "See- 
ing life"  is  one  thing;  **to  see  life  stead- 
ily and  see  It  whole"  is  another.    Field- 
ing has,  it  seems  to  me,  just  missed  the 
latter  qualification,  which  Matthew  Ar- 
nold claimed  for  Sophocles,  and  which 
we  may  claim  for  Shakespeare;  but  he 
has  seen    certain   aspects  of   life,    and 
makes  his  readers  see  them,  as  clearly 
as  any  other  writer  of  fiction  since  th<* 
world  began.    And  about  the  condition 
of  the  cloth  I  have  only  one  thing  more 
to  say,  and  that  is,  that  the  host  him- 
self was  quite  unaware  of  it.     We  may 
attribute  this  fact  to  an  obliquity  in  his 
own  vision,  or  to  the  temper  of  his  age, 
or  to  a  combination  of  both.    But  fact  It 
Is.      It  did  not  strike  him  that  his  nov- 
els might  not  suitably  be  put  in  every- 
body's   hands.     On    the    contrary,    he 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  "some 
tender  maid,  whose  grandmother  is  yet 
unborn"  should  be  numbered  amongst 
their  readers." 

That  imaginary'  damsel  would,  at  any 
rate,  meet  with  two  characters  of  her 
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own  sex  from  whom  she  could  get  no 
harm;  I  refer  to  Sophia  Western  and 
Amelia  Booth.  The  creator  of  these 
heroines  has  certainly  pushed  contrast 
to  the  furthest  limit,  but  for  so  ami- 
able  a  reason  that  he  Is  readily  for- 
given. They  are  both  portraits  of  his 
wife.  Sophia  and  Amelia  represent 
Miss  Charlotte  Cradock  before  and 
after  she  became  Mrs.  Henry  Fielding. 
Their  noble  qualities  are  heightened  by 
the  conspicuous  defects  of  those  witli 
whom  they  come  in  contact  In  Tom 
Jones  there  is  besides  the  heroine  one 
other  female  character  who  Is  endura- 
ble; in  Amelia  there  is  hardly  that.  Is 
there  not  something  almost  artless  in 
this  method  of  enhancing  praise?  Art- 
less or  not  it  is  in  the  highest  degi*ee  ef- 
fective. Prom  such  women  as  Miss 
Bridget  Allworthy,  Mrs.  Waters,  Lady 
Bellaston,  and  Mrs.  Ellison  (the  list 
could  easily  be  doubled)  the  reader,  dis- 
gusted and  sometimes  sickened,  turns 
with  intense  relief  to  the  society  of 
Sophia  and  Amelia.  In  them  he  knows 
that  he  will  find  nothing  to  shock  his 
n^orai  sense  or  to  offend  his  taste, 
though  it  may  for  a  moment  surprise 
him  that  Amelia  should  base  her  idea 
of  Heaven  upon  Vauxhall  Gardens." 
Sophia  Western  is  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  English  gentlewoman.  She  is  high- 
spirited,  yet  kind  and  courteous  to  ail; 
faultless  in  temper  and  in  breeding;  has 
a  perfect  appreciation  of  what  is  due 
to  others  and  of  what  is  due  to  herself. 
To  a  tender  heart  she  adds  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  the  beauty  of  her  person  Is 
an  index  of  the  soul  that  lodges  there. 
To  her  the  words  of  Steele  might  well 
iipply,  that  "to  love  her  is  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation." (I  am  afraid  this  Is  almost 
di  thy  ramble,  but  I  am  one  of  those  in 
whom  Fielding's  prophecy"  is  amply 
fulfilled,  for  I  am  greatly  in  love  with 
his  heroine.)  What  male  reader  is 
there  whose  blood  does  not  boll  at  the 

'=» "  Amelia,"  Book  IX.,  ch.  Ix. 
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persecutions  to  which  Sophia  is  sub- 
jected, to  force  her  to  accept  the  odious 
Blifil  as  a  husband?  Who  but  would 
cheerfully  assault  her  brutal  father,  at 
the  risk  of  bodily  harm  or  legal  penalty, 
when  he  flings  his  daughter  from  him 
with  such  violence  upon  the  polished 
floor  that  the  blood  flows  from  her 
mouth?  Oh,  Sophia,  Sophia,  thou  art 
almost  too  ready  to  forgive;  it  is  in- 
deed thine  only  fault,  as  it  is 
Amelia's  also;  too  ready  to  overlook  the 
Squire's  cruelty;  too  ready  to  forgive 
the  Infidelities  of  Mr.  Jones— who  is,  to 
say  the  truth,  not  fit  to  tie  thy  shoe- 
siring! 

Sophia's  attitude  to  her  father  (to  re- 
sume a  less  impassioned  strain)  marks, 
as  much  as  any  other  circumstance,  the 
period  of  the  story.  In  Fielding's  day 
daughters  did  not  criticise  their  par- 
ents. Sophia  never  wavers  In  her 
love  and  reverence,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Western  does,  and  says,  and  is.  She 
does  not  even  ask  herself,  it  appears, 
whether  he  might  not  employ  his  time 
more  profitably  than  in  getting  drunk 
every  afternoon.  She  will  not  marry 
a  man  whom  she  hates,  but  short  of 
that  she  will  obey  her  father  in  all 
things;  will  submit  to  his  abuse  and  his 
punishments,  without  a  murmur  or  an 
inward  question.  Such  a  situation  is  no 
longer  possible.  Nowadays  a  daugh- 
ter might  conceivably  love  such  a  fa- 
ther, but  could  not  revere  him.  She 
might  try  to  reclaim  him— a  conrse 
which  Sophia  would  have  deemed  un- 
dutiful;  or  she  might  leave  him  for 
good;  or  she  might  stay,  and  by  ac- 
quiescence in  his  proceedings  herself, 
perhaps,  deteriorate.  But  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  paths  of  men  and 
women,  which  in  the  twentieth  con- 
verge and  intermingle  at  so  many 
points,  were  rigidly  distinct  Drunken- 
ness did  not  beseem  a  lady,  but  it  was 
so  common,  in  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  as  scarcely  to  arouse  her  censure 
or  surprise.      Hence  Sophia  regarded 
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this  habit  iu  her  father,  with  Its  at- 
tendant failings,  as  part  of  the  natural 
order.  She  was  as  content  with  biu 
as  he  with  her.  A  better  spirit  was  al- 
ready abroad  among  the  younger  meu« 
Tom  Jones  is  usually  temperate  in  his 
potations;  so  is  Nightingale,  so  is  Booth. 
They  do  not  wilfully  appear  before  la- 
dies under  the  influence  of  drink. 

Such,  then,  was  Sophia  Western. 
And  if  her  advent  is  so  welcome  a  re- 
lief to  readers  of  Tom  Jones,  how  much 
more  welcome  must  that  of  her  original 
have  been  to  Henry  Fielding,  weary  of 
the  dissolute  society  among  which  he 
moved!  H«  had  known  and  admired 
3Iiss  Charlotte  Cradock,  a  country  girl 
from  Wiltshire,  some  years  before  he 
married  her.  His  marriage  was  the 
turning-point  in  his  career.  All  his 
great  work  Is  subsequent  to  It.  Joseph 
Andrews  and  Jonathan  Wild  appeared  in 
his  wife's  lifetime,  Tom  Jones  and  Ame- 
lia after  he  had  lost  her.  The  classi- 
cal quotations  prefixed  to  Amelia  (the 
last  of  his  novels)  are  retrospective  in 
their  bearing,  and  surely  sum  up  his 
own  experience:— '*Happy  and  thrice 
happy  they  who  are  united  by  unbroken 
Lionds";  **A  man  can  get  nothing  better 
than  a  good  wife,  and  nothing  worse 
than  a  bad  one."  A  closing  reflection  in 
Tom  Jones  is  of  the  same  purport. 
**Thiis,  reader,  we  have  at  length 
brought  our  history  to  a  conclusion;  in 
which,  to  our  great  pleasure,  though 
<ontrary  perhaps  to  thy  expectation, 
Mr.  Jones  appears  to  be  the  happiest  of 
all  human  kind;  for  what  happiness 
this  world  affords  equal  to  the  posses- 
-sion  of  such  a  woman  as  Sophia,  I  sin- 
-cerely  own  I  have  never  yet  discov- 
ered.'' For  eight  years  this  happiness 
was  Fielding's.  There  are  touching  ref- 
erences to  his  wife  in  the  preface  to  the 
}fisoeUanies,  published  shortly  before 
her  death.  He  speaks  there  of  *'tbe 
dangerous  illness  of  one  from  whom  1 
draw  all  the  solid  comfort  of  my  life." 
Later  on  he  writes:  "The  extreme  dan- 


ger of  life  into  which  a  Person  very 
dear  to  me  was  reduced  rendered  me 
incapable  of  executing  my  task."  And 
once  more:  "I  was  last  winter  laid  up 
with  the  gout,  with  a  favorite  child  dy- 
ing in  one  bed,  and  my  wife  in  a  condi- 
tion very  little  better  on  another,  at- 
tended with  other  circumstances  which 
served  as  very  proper  decorations 
for  such  a  scene."  But  her  loss 
could  not  rob  him  of  his  happiest 
memories;  and  he  looked  forward  to  re- 
union in  another  life.  *'This  is  a  hope." 
he  writes,  "which  no  reasoning  shall 
ever  argue  me  out  of,  nor  can  any  man 
show  me  its  absolute  Impossibility  till 
he  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  to  bestow  it  on 
me."  '*  That  in  this  life  he  did  not  for- 
get her,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the 
pages  of  Tom  Jones  and  of  Amelia. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  what  is 
good  and  admirable  than  on  the  re- 
verse of  those  qualities,  but  that  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  lean 
worthy  characters  In  the  novels  are 
drawn  to  admiration,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  more  often  a  source  of  whole- 
some laughter  than  of  repulsion.  So 
It  Is,  to  name  but  two  examples,  with 
Squire  Western  and  with  Mrs.  Slipslop. 
Lady  Booby's  waiting-gentlewoman, 
who  maltreats  the  King's  English  to 
delightfully.  "Do  you  Intend  to  result 
my  passion?"  she  asks  the  unhappy  Jo- 
seph Andrews.  "Is  it  not  enough,  un- 
grateful as  you  are,  to  make  no  return 
to  all  the  favors  I  have  done  you,  but 
you  must  treat  me  with  ironing?  Bar- 
barous monster!  How  have  I  deserved 
that  my  passion  should  be  resulted  and 
treated  with  ironing?"  "Madame,"  an- 
swers Joseph,  "I  don't  understand  year 
hard  words."  "  And  no  wonder.  Think, 
too,  of  the  amount  of  diversion  forth- 
(H)mlng  when  we  are  on  the  road  with 
Parson  Adams  and  Joseph,  or  with 
Jones  and  Partridge.     There  Is  no  man- 
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ner  of  «iuostioii  about  Fit'ldlug's  liinnor, 
wliatovcr  we  may  think  of  his  moral. 
And  with  that  I  must  come  to  those  two 
very  faulty  heroes,  Tom  Joues  and  Cap- 
tain Kooth,  on  whom  Lady  Mary  passeil 
such  summary  condemnation. 

It  seems  hard  measure  to  describe  as 
sorry  scoundrels  men  who,  however 
deeply  they  offended,  were  capable  of 
repentance  and  of  ameudinj;  their 
ways.  Of  tlK'  two  Booth  has  the  bet- 
ter moral  chjiracter,  for  when  h^'  repents 
it  is  in  dust  an<l  ashes.  Newgate, 
whither  he  had  iK'en  committed  for  sid- 
ing with  the  weaker  party  in  a  street 
disturbance,  is  the  scene  of  his  down- 
fall. Tt  was  one  of  the  infamies  of 
the  age  that  prisons  were  forcing- 
houses  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 
Fielding's  description  of  the  horrors  of 
Newgate  may  have  helped  to  arouse  the 
public  conscience.  Ten  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Amelia  John  Wesley  re- 
cords that  the  Bristol  Newgate  had  been 
entirely  cleansed;  that  lighting,  cheat- 
ing, drinking,  and  vicv  had  all  been 
swept  away.'*  In  tlie  uncleansed  Lon- 
don Newgate  vice  throve  in  tlie  tainted 
soil  and  was  fostered  by  the  venality  of 
the  keeper.  Booth  succumbs  to  tempta- 
tion, but  his  repentance  is  sincere  and 
effectual.  Released  from  Newgate,  he 
returns  to  his  proper  allegiance,  which 
he  does  not  afterwards  forsake.  He 
has,  unhappily,  the  love  of  gambling  in 
his  blood,  and  by  its  indulgence  conies 
near  to  ruining  his  family  and  himself; 
but  this  failing,  too,  he  conquers.  He 
is  distinctly  a  good-hearted  man,  al- 
though a  weak  one;  not  too  weak,  more- 
over, to  pull  himself  up  in  time.  We 
may  part  with  him  in  the  author's  own 
words,  with  which  the  novel  closes; 
"Amelia  declared  to  me,  the  other  day, 
that  she  did  not  remember  to  have  seen 
her  husband  out  of  humor  these  ten 
years;  and  upon  my  insinuating  to  her 
that  he  had  the  best  of  wives,  she  an- 
swered, with  a  smile,  that  she  ought  to 

>•  Wesley's  **  Joumil,"  January  2nd,  1761. 


be  so.    for    that   he  liad   made  her  tlie 
happiest  of  women." 

With  Jones  it  is  less  easy  to  deal 
fairly.  While  he  is  in  many  respi»cts  a 
more  amiable  character  than  Booth,  he 
is  a  far  worse  offender.  He  is  brave, 
generous,  affectionate,  hates  meanness 
and  hypocrisy,  and  is  "nobody's  enemy 
but  his  oAvn."  "  For  these  characteris- 
tics the  reader  is  disposed  to  love  him. 
and  for  their  sake  to  pardon  (while  re- 
gretting) his  early  irregularities.  Our 
sympathies  are  won  by  the  Si)artan 
fortitude  with  which  he  endures  the 
severe  corrections  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thwackum,  his  tutor,  sooner  than  be- 
tray his  accomplice  in  a  boyish  esca- 
pade; and  by  his  generosity  to  the  fam- 
ily of  his  friend  Black  George,  the 
gainekeei>er,  to  supiily  whose  needs  he 
sells  the  "little  horse"  which  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  given  him.  We  think  of 
him  as  a  fine,  manly  young  fellow,  who 
will  soon  outgrow  his  follies.  We  are 
angi'y  with  him  for  his  behavior  at  Up- 
ton—angry, and  astonished  that  he  can 
think  of  any  other  woman  when  swoni 
to  love  Sophia  only.  It  is  not  what  we 
expected  of  him,  but  we  do  not  give  up 
hope.  But  the  crowning  offence  is  too 
much  for  us.  After  his  cold-blooded 
and  mercenary  intrigue  with  Lady  Bel- 
laston  we  wash  our  hands  of  him.  How 
can  any  self-respecting  reader  tolerate 
one  "who  sold  himself"  (as  Colonel 
Newcome  put  it)  while  professing  him- 
self to  be  Sophia's,  and  Sophia's  only? 
I'rue,  his  last  shilling  was  gone;  but 
anything  was  better  than  this.  He 
was  young  and  strong;  he  had  better 
Inive  bought  a  porter's  knot,  as  the 
bookseller  advised  Johnson  to  do,  and 
labored  for  his  living.  That  would  have 
been  a  safer  way  to  Sophia's  heart 
The  only  means  of  regaining  our  lost 
liking  Is  to  discredit  the  episode  alto- 
gether. I  am  going  to  be  greatly  auda* 
clous.  For  once,  I  humbly  but  seri- 
ously think,  Fielding's  psychology  is  at 
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fault.  I  do  not  lu'lirvt*  that  a  man  with 
the  imdoubted  j^ood  qiiahties  which 
Joiies  |)ossess(Ml  would  have  stooped  to 
such  an  infamy— tlie  lowest,  or  almost 
the  lowest,  dej?radatlon  to  wliich  any 
man  eonld  descend. 

If  the  reader  cannot  see  this  nuitter 
as  I  do.  I  hope  he  nniy  tiud  some  ex- 
plamition  that  can  satisfy  him.  We 
may,  at  any  rate.  ajn*ee  tliat  J^nes  was 
not  fortunate  in  his  upbringing.  True, 
he  enjoyed  the  protecting  care  of  Mr. 
Allwoithy:  but  th*'  good  man  (as  Field- 
ing loACs  to  call  him  I  was  mistaken, 
as  tlie  sequel  showed,  in  the  character 
of  those  whom  he  appointed  to  instruct 
his  adopted  son.  Thwackum.  who  was 
a  great  upholder  of  religious  observ- 
ance, "too  much  neglected  virtue"; 
Square,  who  insisted  perpetually  upon 
the  natural  Ijeauty  of  virtue,  "too  much 
neglected  religion."  "In  one  point  only 
tbey  agreed,**  says  the  author,  *'in 
all  their  discourses  on  morality 
never  to  mention  the  word  goodness."  " 
Thwackum  was  a  bully,  and  S(iuare  a 
time-server.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  pupil  grew  up  with  some  confusion 
in  his  principles.  Things  might  have 
turnetl  out  differently,  h'Ul  Parson 
Adams  been  his  tutor. 

Of  all  Fielding's  male  characters,  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams  seems  to  me  at  once 
the  most  lovable  and  the  most  diverting, 
though  in  the  latter  quality  some  may 
give  the  preference  to  Partridge.  He 
is  also,  in  all  probability,  the  most 
widely  known,  and  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  supreme  excellence 
with  which  he  is  drawn.  To  talk  about 
him  is  almost  presumptuous;  yet  how 
can  one  write  of  Fielding  and  not  men- 
tion Adams?  Besides,  I  have  dwelt  so 
much  upon  the  darker  side  of  the  pict- 
ure that  it  is  time  to  come  out  into  the 
sunshine.  The  character  of  Parson 
Adams,  then,  who  was.  like  the  poet 
Gay  (according  to  Pope's  testimony) 
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In   wit.  a   man;  sinq^licity,  a   child. 

would  appear  to  have  been  devised  in 
the  happiest  and  gayest  hour  of  Field- 
ing's genius.  He  is  compounded  of 
goo<l  sense  and  good  humor,  is  learned 
yet  credulous,  goes  about  the  world 
thinking  every  one  as  honest  and  good- 
uature<l  as  himself,  has  the  courage  of 
a  Hon  and  tlie  tenderness  of  a  woman, 
with  a  dash  of  harmless  \^nity  Avhich 
there  is  no  resisting.  Does  the  reader 
recollect  Mr.  Wilson's  tirade  against 
vanit.v.  and  how  the  parson  received  it'^ 
"Adams  now  began  to  fumble  In  his 
pockets,  and  soon  cried  out,  *Oh,  la!  I 
have  It  not  about  me.'  Upon  this  the 
gentleman  asked  him  what  he  wa** 
searching  for.  He  said  he  searched 
after  a  sermon,  which  he  thought  his 
masterpiece,  against  vanity,  *Fle  upon 
It,  fle  upon  It,'  cries  he,  *why  do  I  ever 
leave  that  sermon  out  of  my  pocket? 
I  wish  It  was  within  five  miles;  I  would 
willingly  fetch  it,  to  read  it  to  you.  .  .  . 
I  am  confident  you  would  admire  it;  in- 
deed, I  have  never  been  a  greater  en- 
emy to  any  passion  than  that  silly  one 
of  vanity!*  "  '•  Yet  of  ail  the  passions 
he  was  a  notable  opponent,  and  their 
conquest  ma.v  have  formed  the  matter 
of  those  nine  volumes  of  sermons  to 
sell  which  he  set  out  to  I..ondon,  but 
which  he  had  unluckily  forgotten  to 
put  In  his  saddle-bags.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  delightful  picture  of 
inconsistency  than  the  scene  In  which 
he  harangues  Joseph  at  great  length  on 
the  sin  of  indulging  overmuch  the  pas- 
sion of  love.  **No  Christian,"  he  coq- 
cludes,  *'ought  so  to  set  his  heart  on 
any  person  or  thing  In  this  world,  but 
that  whenever  it  shall  he  required,  or 
taken  from  him  In  any  manner  by  di- 
vine Providence,  he  may  be  able  peace- 
ably, quietly,  and  contentedly  to  resign 
it."  "At  which  words,"  the  narrative 
proceeds,  "one  came  hastily  in  and  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Adams  that  his  youngest 
i»"  Joseph  Andrews,"  Book  III.,ch.  ill. 
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son  was  drowned.  He  stood  silent  a 
moment,  and  soon  began  to  stamp  about 
the  room  and  deplore  his  loss  with  the 
bitterest  agony.  Joseph,  who  was  over- 
whelmed with  concern  liliewise,  recov- 
<»red  himself  sufficiently  to  attempt  to 
comfort  the  parson;  In  which  attempt 
be  used  many  arguments  that  he  had  at 
several  times  remembered  out  of  his 
own  discourses,  both  in  private  and  pub- 
lic, but  he  was  not  at  leisure  now  to 
hearken  to  his  advice.  *Child,  child,' 
said  he,  *do  not  go  about  impossibilities. 
Had  it  been  any  other  of  my  children,  I 
could  have  borne  it  with  patience;  but 
my  little  prattler,  the  darling  and  com- 
fort of  my  old  age '  "  and  so  he  goes 

on  lamenting,  we  respectfully  sharing 
his  grief,  when  on  a  sudden  little 
Johnny  appears,  **not  dead,  but  very 
wet"  (like  the  character  in  The  Stranger) 
and  lamentation  is  exchanged  for  all 
the  extravagances  of  Joy.  But  the  best 
is  yet  to  come.  **When  these  tumults 
were  over,'*  we  read,  "the  parson,  tak- 
ing Joseph  aside,  proceeded  thus— *No, 
Joseph,  do  not  give  too  much  way  to 
thy  passions,  If  thou  dost  expect  hap- 
piness.' "  This  was  more  than  Joseph, 
for  all  his  patience,  could  endure,  and 
he  turned  upon  his  admonisher.  The 
ensuing  dialogue,  together  with  the  in- 
tervention of  good  Mrs.  Adams,  Is  too 
long  to  quote,  but  every  word  of  It  Is 
admirable.  The  episode,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  touches  the  high-water 
mark  of  pure  comedy.* 

The  full  and  even  flow  of  Fielding's 
narratives  has  won  much  admiration. 
Equally  to  be  admired  is  the  natural- 
ness of  his  conversations.  They  are 
always  spontaneous  and  appropriate, 
padsed  with  ready  rejoinders,  and  cast- 
ing flashes  of  light  upon  contrasted 
characters.  Fielding's  practice  as  a 
writer  of  plays  no  doubt  helped  to 
give  him  a  facility  In  this  direction, 
which,  however,  was  mainly  the  out- 
come of  his  own  disposition.    **Confer- 

>•"  Joseph  Andrews,"  Boole  IV.,  ch.  vlii.:  'Z'l 


ence  maketh  a  ready  man,"  and  he  loved 
to  confer  with  persons  of  all  classes. 
He  did  not  think,  with  Parson  Adams, 
that  all  knowledge  Is  contained  In 
books.  On  his  voyage  to  Lisbon,  when 
his  fellow-travellers  were  prostrate  be- 
low, and  the  sailors  wholly  occupied 
with  their  duties,  the  absence  of  all  con. 
versatlon  could  not  have  befallen,  he 
tells  us,  Qpe  who  disliked  It  more  than 
he  did.  Talk  was  the  food  his  social 
disposition  craved,*^  and  his  love  of  It 
made  It  easy  for  him  to  imagine  conver- 
sations when  he  came  to  write.  It  Is  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  as  much  as 
in  action,  that  character  (in  novels)  is 
discerned;  and  it  was  in  the  delineation 
and  development  of  character,  we  may 
fancy,  that  Fielding,  as  a  writer,  took 
the  keenest  pleasure. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  high  spirits 
are  at  their  highest  In  The  History 
of  Joseph  Andrewe  amA  his  fritnd 
Mr,  Abraham  Adams,  that  "comic  epic 
poem  In  prose,"  as  he  calls  It,  which  Is 
avowedly  written  In  Cervantes'  man- 
ner; written,  too,  while  his  wife  was  still 
living,  and  before  his  own  health  began 
to  give  him  trouble.  Launched  with 
the  design  of  ridlculhig  Richardson's 
Pamela,  It  soon  sails  out  upon  more 
open  waters.  It  is  the  gayest  of  his 
novels,  as  Tom  Jones  is  the  most  power- 
ful, and  AmeUa  the  most  sombre.  Yet 
even  In  Joseph  Andrews  there  Is  visible 
that  tendency  to  moralize  which  Is  ac- 
centuated In  the  later  works.  In  them 
the  author  constantly  reminds  us  that 
he  writes  with  moral  purpose.  The  Bow 
Street  magistrate  (for  such  is  Field- 
ing now  become)  is  perpetually  con- 
fronted with  human  nature  In  Its 
darker  aspects:  with  crime,  with  vice, 
with  subterfuge,  with  misery.  Asso- 
ciation with  these  grim  facts,  and  the 
depression  caused  by  declining  health, 
have  certainly  Infected  the  atmespfaere 
of  Amelia.  Tom  Jones,  his  masterpiece. 
is  of  the  middle  period,  when  he  was  a 
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working  barrister  and  journalist  went 
the  Western  Circuit,  and  enjoyed  Ralph 
Aliens  hospitality  at  Prior  Park.  The 
reader  need  only  refer  to  the  prefaces 
of  these  works  to  be  reminded  that  their 
author' assures  us  they  were  written  **to 
promote  the  cause  of  virtue."  And  so, 
in  the  main,  they  were.  Of  one  virtue, 
it  is  true,  he  is  a  questionable  cham- 
pion and  is  too  lenient  to  its  correspond- 
ing fault.  Jones's  code  in  this  matter 
—for  he  had  a  code— is  explicitly  stated, 
and  is  not  condemned."  But  what 
about  the  others?  What  about  unst'l- 
fishness.  generosity,  bravery,  honesty, 
and  truthfulness?  Of  these  Fielding  is 
a  stout  and  consistent  upholder.  Some- 
times he  (fommends  their  excellence  by 
positive  examples,  such  as  Parson 
Adams,  All  worthy,  and  Dr.  Harrison; 
U'ore  often  he  makes  us  feel  it  by  show- 
ing us  what  human  beings  may  become 
without  them.  Vice  in  general  he  does 
not  make  attractive.  One  would  sooner 
be  Booth  who  loses  his  money  to  Trent, 
than  Trent  who  wins  it;  sooner  be 
Jones  when  turned  out  of  AUwortby's 
house,  than  Blifll,  the  treacherous  in- 
strument of  his  ejection,  who  remains 
there.  Westem*s  example  does  not 
tempt  to  drunkenness,  nor  L#awyer 
Scout's  to  knavery.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  Fielding  arraigns 
public  evils  as  well  as  private;  the  con- 
dition of  prisons  and  of  spunging- 
bouses,  the  scandalous  favoritism  which 
regulated  promotion  in  the  public  ser- 
vices, the  cruelty  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by 
those  who  were  intended  to  protect 
them— Justice  Thrasher,  for  instance,  in 
town,  and  Justice  Frolick  in  the  coun- 
try. The  sig^t  of  a  mother  and  her 
children  in  undeserved  distress  "af- 
fords." he  declares,  "a  Juster  motive  to 
grief  and  tears  In  the  beholder  than  it 
would  be  to  see  all  the  heroes  who  have 
ever  infested  the  earth  hanged  nil  to- 

The  Fortnightly  Retlew. 

"••Tom  Jones,"  Book  XIII.,  vh.  vil.  Com- 
pare witb  Ibis  his  admonition  of  hl»  friend 
Xlgbtlngale  (Book  XIV..  eh.  vll.). 


gether  in  a  string."  "  In  his  last  piece 
of  writing  he  deplores  the  fact  that  in 
London  there  is  not  one  poor  palate  in 
a  hundred  that  knows  the  taste  of  tish, 
except  that  of  sprats,  although  it  is  so 
plentiful,  and  ought,  but  for  the  short- 
sighted greed  of  *'a  few  monopolizing 
fishmongers,"  to  be  so  cheap.^*  Anxiety 
for  the  reform  of  social  evils,  and  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  suffer  by  them, 
pervade  and  dignify  the  novels.  Add 
to  this  that  their  author  has  few  equals 
as  a  story-teller,  and,  if  confirmation  be 
needed,  turn  to  that  incident  in  Tom 
Jones  which  is  headed,  "A  receipt  to  re- 
gain the  lost  affections  of  a  wife,  which 
hath  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the 
most  obstinate  cases,"  ^  or  to  the  entire 
last  book  of  that  history,  where 
incidents  hardly  noticed  at  the  time 
are  all  seen  to  have  conduced  to 
the  working  of  the  plot,  and  where 
the  complications  of  what  was  once 
called  the  fable  are  unravelled  with 
an  ease  and  mastery  which  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  Lastly,  let 
the  host  of  characters  with  which 
he  has  peopled  the  highways  and  vil- 
lages and  green  lanes  of  England  cer- 
tify us  of  his  great  creative  stature. 
In  a  sense  his  range  is  limited.  Once 
only  (in  Amelia)  does  he  cross  the  Chan- 
nel. Bxcept  for  this,  he  confines  him- 
self to  the  rural  life  of  our  island,  and 
to  certain  sections  of  society  in  London. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
his  novels  only  occupied  a  tithe  of  his 
time,  and  that  he  died  at  forty-seven. 
His  world,  if  contrasted  with  that  of 
Scott  or  Balzac,  may  appear  a  narrow 
one,  but  we  may  fearlessly  adapt  to  his 
case  the  words  of  Cassius:— 

He  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus, 

extracting  from  it  as  much  mirth,  as 
much  pathos,  and  as  much  horror  as  he 
pleases. 

Harry  Christopher  Minchla. 

-  ••Amelia,'  Book   iX.,  eh.  I.    The;  type  of 
bero  be  baH  in  mind  may  easily  .be  imagined. 
•*  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon.'' 
-•'•"Tom  Jone».''  BcKik  II.,  ch.  vi.  \ 
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WOMEN  AND  POLITICS. 

TWO   REJOINDERS. 

I. 


Miss  <i(ut^  Booth  '  niniears  to  bt'liove 
that  women's  wages  can  be  raised  by 
A<t  of  rarliaineiit;  and  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  difference  between  tlieir 
earninjLjfs  and  that  of  men  is  unfair  leg- 
islation by  a  masculine  assembly.  I 
am  not  a  political  economist,  and  must 
leave  this  theory  to  be  dealt  with  by 
those  who  are.  I  own,  however,  that  1 
am  profoundly  sceptical  with  regard  to 
it.  Miss  Gore  Booth  and  I  differ,  not 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  great  numbers  of  working  women, 
nor  as  to  its  tragic  importance,  but  as 
to  the  causes  and  the  true  cure  of  this 
slate  of  thiugs. 

'Hie  tpiestiou  of  female  suffrage  is 
but  a  minor  i)oint  in  the  larger  question 
of  the  right  general  position  of  women. 
It  is  a  political  question  which  1  have 
no  desii'e  to  argue,  being  (as  I  said  in 
my  article  on  *'\Vomeu  and  Politics") 
well  aware  that  I  am  not  competent  to 
deal  with  it  in  ail  its  aspects.  My  ob- 
ject in  that  article  was  to  recall  atten- 
tion to  some  undeniable  truths  which 
lie  at  the  very  root  of  the  larger  ques- 
tion, but  which  are  often  and  disas- 
trously forgotten.  I  was  certainly  not 
pleading  for  elegant  leisure,  still  less 
lor  conventual  seclusion,  as  luxuries  to 
be  maintained  for  well-to-do  women  at 
the  expense  of  their  poorer  sisters.  I 
was  pleading  for  home  life  and  home 
duties  as  the  natural  and  indispensable 
function  of  women  generally.  Nor  did 
1  rei)resent  women  as  too  weak,  but  as 
too  fully  occupied,  to  engage  in  politics. 
I  urged  the  claim  for  a  fair  division  of 
lal>or  between  the  sexes,  and  the  para- 
mount importance  of  thost*  otfices  which 
women  alone  can  till  as  entitling  them 
tn  some  exemption  from  the  more  ordi- 
'  *•  The  LivlDK  Age,'  April  20. 


nary  duties  (f.</.  electing  meml>ers  i>f 
Parliament  and  serving  on  juries  > 
which  men  arc  competent  to  i)erform. 
I  pointeil  out— did  it  need  that  I  should 
do  so?— that  marriage  and  motherhood 
are  in  their  very  nature  an  arduous  un- 
dertaking, the  duties  of  which  canuot 
lie  neglected  without  ruin  to  the  nation. 

The  whole  controversy  seems  to  turn 
on  the  question  whether  politics  and 
legislation  are  a  sphere  of  labor  or  of 
privilege.  If  political  power  be  a  mere 
privilege  which  can  be  used  without 
either  care  or  study,  and  which  yet  is 
certain  to  bring  in  its  train  an  inct^ase 
not  only  of  wages  but  of  peraoual  free- 
dom, by  all  means  let  it  be  enjoyed  by 
all  of  either  sex  who  can  get  it.  But 
if  politics  and  legislation  (even  our 
modern  legislation  l)y  coustitueucieHi 
are  taslcH,  involving  hard  work  and  call- 
ing for  serious  study,  then  let  them  be 
und*?rtaken  by  those  whose  hands  Na- 
ture has  left  free.  You  cannot  legislate 
with  oiie  hand  and  rock  a  cradle  with 
the  other. 

What  precise  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  giving  votes  to  women  is 
(lulte  beyond  the  calculation  of  one  who, 
like  myself,  is  no  politician.  I  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  accurately  foreseen 
by  any  one.  Should  the  experiment 
ever  be  tried,  the  result  may  well  prove 
uiuch  less  important  than  we  either 
hoiH'  or  fear.  It  is,  I  repeat,  not  the 
value  of  the  suffrage  as  a  political  en- 
gine that  we  have  chietly  to  consider, 
but  the  whole  movement  towards  a  re- 
distrii)ution  of  lal>or  as  between  the 
sexes.  1  deprecate  any  such  redistribu- 
tion as  would  assign  to  women  an  in- 
creased share  in  the  outer  work  of  the 
world;  not  that  women  may  be  idle,  but 
that  their   whole  energies  may  be  Jje- 
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st«»\v('«I  Hi  tlHMrowii  iiioro  ceutnil  NV(»i*i;. 
\\liil«'  (loniestic  lifo  jil>solutely  riMiuiivs 
\\w  iiinnense  amount  ol'  oueii^y  now  bi'- 
st«»\vt'(l  ii|)oii  it,  which  yet  fails  far 
sjjoit  of  tli<'  (loinand:  wliilo  chiidreu  are 
«l\inir  at  so  fearful  a  rate,  or  irrowinj^ 
up  stunted  and  dejxenerate  liecause  tli(^ 
f\ill  <liscliarKe  «>f  maternal  dutit^^  is  ini- 
l»nssil>le  where  women  are  tlie  l)read- 
winners;  while  able-bo<lied  men  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  supported  by  their 
wives:  while  these  thinj?s  are  so  it  does 
appear  to  me  to  be  madness  to  enermr- 
a.i:e  the  ignorant  cr.v  for  votes,  as 
thoucjh  they  could  cure  the  ndseries 
brought  upon  women  and  children,  and 
through  them  ou  the  whole  nation,  by 
l»overty  and  ambition,  by  want  of 
thought,  and  want  of  dutifulness.  The 
unnatural  state  of  things,  by  which  so 
many  women  are  driven  to  compete, 
nn  very  uneiiual  terms,  with  men  for 
a  bare  livelihoo<l,  and  are  thereby  de- 
barred from  serving  their  couutry  In 
family  life,  is  surely  a  state  to  be  cor- 
rected at  any  cost;  not  to  l)e  assumed 
as  the  pernianent  basis  of  our  electoral 
system.  Let  that  system,  however,  be 
what  it  may— it  matters  little,  so  long 
as  women  are  true  to  their  highest 
duties. - 

CaroHne  E.  Stephen. 

II. 

Miss  Stei)hen.'  in  her  contribution  to 
discussion  of  the  above  subject  in  the 
F«  bruary  uumber  of  this  Review, 
dwells  \\\M>\\  *'the  impossibility  of  de- 
taching [the  ({uestion  of  female  suf- 
frage] from  the  much  larger  and 
ileeper  problem  of  the  right  general  po- 
sition of  women,  and  the  feminine  and 
iiuman  ideals  to  which  that  position 
sliould  <*orrespond  and  contribute.'* 

-  The  Editor  kindly  allows  me  to  introduce 
hf  rt*  a  note  which  I  regpret  to  have  omitted 
from  my  article  in  the  February  number 
(p.  ill). 

In  our  Quaker  Parliament  (as  we  may  call 
the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends), 
ther^  has  been  for  more  than  100  years  a  sepa- 


Tliese  words  strilie  the  liey-iiote  of 
tlie  opposition  engendered  in  the  minds 
of  (I  l»elievei  large  numbers  of  the  most 
thoughtful  women  in  this  country,  by 
the  |)roi>osal  to  introduce  and  establisli 
tlieir  sex  in  the  political  arena.  There 
are.  of  course,  many  side  issues;  but 
the  real  ground  on  which  we  of  the 
Op|)osition  join  battle  is  the  fimda- 
mental  one  that  the  i)roi>osal  involves  a 
futile  contradiction  of  the  **nature  of 
things,"  an  ignoring  of  unchangeable 
facts  and  i*elations  of  facts  in  human 
life,  which  is  bound  to  lead  to  disaster. 

To  many  all  this  seems  mere  profit- 
less verbiage.  Of  course  (say  they)  the 
differences  between  the  sexes  are  i)at- 
eiit  in  carrj'ing  on  the  business  of  life. 
You  need  not  eidarge  ui)on  them.  We 
see  them;  l)ut  we  hold  that  they  do  not 
affect  the  claim  of  women  to  a  share  in 
deternuning  the  laws  by  which  they  as 
well  as  men  are  governed,  and  in  the 
management  of  affairs— In  a  word,  tlie 
policy— of  the  country  which  is  their 
countiw  as  much  as  men's. 

It  is  certainly  a  plausible— many  hold 
it  to  be  an  Irrefragably  just— conten- 
tion. But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  Into 
the  matter.  CMalms  are  of  various  ori 
gin.  Tliere  Is  the  claim  of  weakness 
upon  i)lty,  generosity,  honor,  good  state- 
craft: but  It  Is  not  this  kind  that  the 
advoi-ates  of  "women's  rights,"  and  of 
women's  suffrage  among  those  rights. 
Iirlncli>ally  urge.  The  claim  to  act,  on 
the  other  hand,  rests  ui)on  ability.  Can 
women  do  these  things  which  they 
claim  to  do?  Are  they.  Indeed.  comi)e- 
tent,  and  Is  It,  therefore,  desirable  In  the 
Interest  of  the  whole  eommunit.v  that 
they  should  be  admitted,  to  exercise  all 
or  most  of  the  functions  of  the  male 
citizen? 

rate  Women's  Meeting;  which,  though  with- 
out legislative  power,  exercises  a  very  marked 
influence  on  the  action  of  the  Society,  through 
the  opportunity  it  provides  for  the  voice  of 
Women  Friends  to  be  beard  on  all  its  affairs, 
and  for  their  views  to  be  placed  on  record. 
' "  Tho  Living  Age,"  March  9. 
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Here  occurs  some  divergence.    People 
answer  with  all  manner  of  shades  ol! 
me&nlng—diatinffuons.     Every   one,    In- 
deed, shrinks  from  the  "all";  every  one 
rules  out  certain  functions,  certain  voca- 
tions, for  which  women  are  by  nature 
too  obviously  unfitted  for  the  most  ar- 
dent champion   of  female  "rights"  to 
claim  female  fulfilment  of  them.    But 
after  the  unanimous  iniling  out  of  these, 
there    is    much    variety    of    category 
in  estimating  the  claims  and  functions 
of  women  apart  from  the  bearing  and 
bringing-up  of  children.     Some  people 
are  prominently  for  the  political  female 
ratepayer  and  her  vote  for  Parliament. 
Do  let  in  this  little   tiny  concession, 
is  their  cry.     It  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is 
tiny;  it  would  not  alter  the  existing 
state  of  things,  socially  or  politically,  ti 
jot;  but  it  would  remedy  a  crying  injus- 
tice to  certain  ratepayers.    And  it  is  as 
a  ratepayer  that  one  stands  before  the 
universe;  and  a  ratepayer  who  is  not  a 
voter    is    a    living    ''contradiction    In 
terms"— she  is  "as  smoke  in  air  or  foam 
on  water."    Then  comes  another  cry— 
or  rather,  a  roar;  The  ''existing  state  of 
things"  as  between  the  sexes  in  matter 
of  politics  is  a  monstrous  survival  of 
mediaeval  superstition  and  tyranny— it 
is   efl'ete— no,    it   is    powerful— well    it 
is  both  effete  and  powerful;  it  must  be 
overturned  and  abolished.     Women  are 
the   half  of  the  race,   therefore   they 
ought  to  have  half  the  voting  power  of 
the   English  Parliamentary  electorate. 
Give  us  this,  and  the  New  Jerusalem 
would  be  as  nothing  to  the  bliss  which 
will  dawn  on  the  women  of  England, 
and  through  them  on  the  whole  country. 
Every  female  worker  will  draw  regu- 
larly  men's  wages,   and  the  quartern 

«MiM  Eva  Gore-Bootb's  ** reply''  to  Miss 
Htephen  (**  Nineteenth  Century,"  March  1907, 
pp.  472-476),  makes  one  ask,  seriously,  whether 
she  believes,  and  leads  poor  ignorant  work- 
ing-women to  believe,  that  the  reason  women 
are  paid  lower  wages  than  men  is  that  they 
have  not  the  vote  for  Parliament  and  men 
have  it.  Surely  the  most  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  economics  should  teach  her  that 


loaf  will  be  double  its  present  weight 
for  a  less  price.*— Oh,  but  we  don't  stop^ 
short  with  the  suffrage,  insists  a  third 
cry.    We  don't  shrink  from— nay,   we 
long  for  the  sight  of   women   Judges 
upon  the  bench,   pleaders  (yes,  in  di- 
vorce cases  if  you  will)  in  the  courts 
of  law,  permanent  officials  in  the  Civil 
Service  (you  gee  they  are  already  letter- 
sorters   and  telegraph-clerks),  perhaps- 
eventually  even  members  of  the  House 
of   Commons  itself,    Ministers  of   the 
Crown,  ambassadresses  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  so  on.    I  have  hardly  made  a 
caricature  of  the  medley;  and  I  put  in  a 
claim  that  significant  facts  are  at  the 
bottom  of  my  banter. 

For  two  things  stand  out  clearly  iu 
the  tumult  of  many  counsels.    First,  it 
is,  even  upon  the  female  suffrage  claim- 
ants' own  arguments,  acknowledged  an 
impossibility    to    reason    strictly    pari 
passu  between  men  and  women  in  the 
distribution  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
life.    Both  sexes  are  undoubtedly  rea- 
soning human  beings,  and  probably  of 
about  equal  average  intelligence;  yet  It 
is  conceded  that  precisely  similar  func- 
tions in  the  commonwealth  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  allotted  to  both. 
This   admission    made,   the   remaining 
point  is.  Where  and  upon  what  princi- 
ple is  <listinction  of  functions  to  come 
in?    The    claimants    of  women's    suf- 
frage, it  would  seem,  make  a  clear  an- 
swer.    Our    principle    of    distinction, 
they  reply  in  effect,  is  that  of  phpMeal 
capacity.     Women  are  by  bodily  consti- 
tution unfit  for  certain  functions  and 
occupations,  and  the  normal  demands  of 
life  upon  their  bodily  energy  emphasise 
and  increase  this  unfitness.    To  claim 
such  functions  and  occupations  would 

there  is  no  Parliamentary  road  to  the  general 
raising  of  women's  wages.  It  is  not  (as  she 
seems  to  think)  a  question  of  **  bringing  pres- 
sure through  the  House  of  Commons,"  for  it 
is  not,  as  with  men,  a  simple  issue  of  demand- 
ing better  wages.  It  is  a  question  of  coMfM- 
tition  between  the  sexet:  and  that  competition 
arises  from  causes  which  Parliament  can  no 
more  control  than  the  tides  of  the  ocean. 
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be  absurd:  but  neither  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  nor  any  other  func- 
tion of  political  activity  is  one  of 
tlieni. 

Now  to  persons  Insisting  upon  the 
ability  of  women  ^^ho  already  are  ma- 
trons of  hospitals,  mistresses  of  schools 
and  colleges,  physicians  In  full  prac- 
tice. &c.,  to  meet  the  demands  made  on 
the  energy,  not  merely  of  voters  at  the 
poll,  but  of  members  of  Parliament, 
pjirty-leaders,  ndnisters  of  the  Crown, 
ehlefs  In  diplomacy— to  persons  arguing 
thus,  the  kind  of  reply  set  forth  above 
may  seem  forcible  and  conclusive.  But 
it  has,  as  I  submit,  one  fatal  tiaw.  It 
runs  counter  to  the  whole  purport  and 
teaching  of  mo<lern  knowle<lge  of  the 
laws  of  life,  which  even  a  humble  out- 
sider may  discern.  That  purport  and 
teaching  Is  to  the  effect  that  the  human 
being,  man  or  woman.  Is  by  natural 
<?onstitution  a  living  unity,  In  which  va- 
rious powers  and  functions  are  bound 
up;  that  to  deal  with  such  iM>wer8  and 
functions  severally,  without  regard  to 
the  others,  spells  disaster;  that,  conse- 
quently, if  a  certain  plan  of  life  is 
strongly  indicated  In  one  department  of 
this  unity,  the  overwhelming  probabil- 
ity is  that  such  plan  ought  to  rule  it 
wholly.  And  it  would  follow  that  to 
separate  in  consideration  one  group  of 
vital  facts  from  others  essentially 
l)OUDd  up  with  them  is  unscleutlflc,  un- 
philosophical,  indeed— in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word— absunl.  But  this  is 
precisely  the  position  taken  up  by  those 
who  would  Isolate  tlie  obvious,  absolute 
physical  disabilities  of  womfu— r.//.,  to 

-^  Aa  a  concrete  Instance  in  support  of  what 
I  have  here  advanced,  I  advert  to  the  spectacle 
now  presented  by  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
for  women's  snlTrage.  I  would  speak  with  all 
respect  for  their  public  spirit,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  their  hearty  desire  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  toillnKT  **  women- workers*'  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  this  group  of  leaders, 
their  words  and  deeds  — the  disproportionate 
strength  with  which  they  insist  opon  some 
truths,  the  carelessness  with  which  they 
shelve  and  iKnore  <itliers— It  Is  these  clever 

i.iviNc;      A(;i:.       vol.      xxxv.       18^4 


tight  a  battle  or  lay  a  line  of  railway- 
as  having  no  bearing  on  the  question  of 
their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  other  ac- 
tivities also  heretofore  held  appropriate 
only  to  men.  Our  contention,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  these  obvious, 
absolute  physical  disabilities  are  not 
isolated  facts,  pointing  to  isolated  ex- 
ceptions to  a  general  rule  that  all  ca- 
reers and  functions  in  the  community 
should  be  common  to  both  sexes.  We 
hold  that  they  point  to  the  existence  of 
kindred  disabilities,  not  so  obvious  but 
not  less  real;  that  just  as  absolute  and 
permanent  disability  bars  women  from 
(say)  command  of  an  army  in  the  field 
or  service  In  the  rank  and  file,  so  It 
bars  them  from  the  efllclent  exercise 
of  political,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
functions,  and  from  those  of  the  execu- 
tive Government  of  the  country.  The 
disability  is  not  e<]ually  salient  in  re- 
spect^f  all  these  vocations;  but  it  is 
ther^  And  we  hold  that  all  this  fol- 
lows on  due  consideration,  not  of  one 
part  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
women,  but  of  that  constitution  as  a 
whole. 

What,  then  (It  may  of  course  be 
asked)— what,  then.  Is  the  "plan  of  life" 
which  you  contend  Is  Indicated  on  "eon- 
sideratlon  of  the  natural  constitution  ot 
women  as  a  whole"?  ,  j 

We  reply.  The  plan  which  the  practice 
of  all  past  ages  of  human  progress  has 
followed,  and  which  the  whole  tendency 
of  biological  teaching  at  the  present  day 
endorses;  In  few  words,  the  ancient  di^;- 
tribntion  of  functions,  still  obtaining 
amongst  us,  which  allots  the  direction 

and  eager  persons  and  their  ways  that  seem 
to  us  to  demonstrate  most  forcibly  the  natural, 
unchangeable  incapacity  of  women  for  deal- 
ing with  and  deciding  In  the  jn*eater  issues  of 
life.  Again,  certain  recent  ebullitions  of  ill- 
temper  and  indecorum  are  doubtless  but  the 
follies  of  a  few  among  many;  nevertheless 
they  are  symptomatic,  they  indicate  a  tem- 
perament; they  are  as  straws  showinK  the 
wuy  the  wind  would  blow  in  the  great  gale  to 
be  raised  when  women  as  a  sex  shall  be  added 
to  our  electorate. 
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aud  control  of  public  affairs  to  men,  of 
domestic  to  women. 

Our  forefathers  knew  nothing  of  l>io- 
logical  science.  But  they  knew  a  great 
deal  al)out  practical  life.  And  so  out 
of  the  contact  of  "mother-wit'*  with  the 
conditions  of  existence,  this  plan  by 
which  we  still  live  was  worked  out- 
evolved,  if  you  will;  not  by  any  set  pur- 
pose or  deliberate  intellectual  choice, 
but  moulded  daily  and  hourly  by  the 
pressure  on  mind  and  body  in  both 
sexes,  of  the  needs  of  their  being  and 
its  circumstances.  And  now  the  ad- 
vance of  thought  and  knowledge  in 
these  latter  days  gives  reason  and  defi- 
nition to  the  shaping,  more  or  less  in- 
stinctive, of  human  life  in  the  past;  it 
shows  that  the  old  distribution  of  func- 
tions is  rooted  in  the  unchangeable 
constitution  of  human  nature,  in  which 
the  abilities  and  disabilities  of  the 
sexes  are  mutually  correlated.^,, 

I  am  well  aware  that  an  easy  re- 
joinder can  be  made  to  the  considera- 
tions which  I  have  been  humbly  en- 
deavoring to  urge.  It  is,  briefly,  that 
"nous  avmis  dimigt  tout  tela";  that, 
while  in  old  days  physical  force  counted 
for  three-fourths  in  human  affaii-s,  it 
is  now  superseded  largely  by  moral  and 
intellectual;  that  in  the  intellectual  re- 
gion women  are  now  equal  to  men,  aud 
in  the  moral,  if  anything,  superior. 
Well!  It  is  an  idle  game,  this  cutting  up 
of  nature  into  slices,  and  disputing 
which  sex  has  the  thickest.  I  revert 
once  more  to  the  unity  of  feminine  na- 
ture, as  of  masculine;  aud  I  contend 
that  in  all  essentials  the  likenesses  and 
contrasts  of  the  two  unities  have  not 
changed  with  the  lapse  of  time,  but 
are  unchangeable;  that  force — energy, 
if  the  word  is  preferred— still  rules  the 
world;  that  the  masculine  human  unit 
is  by  nature  endowed  with  a  larger 
share  of  the  energy  of  life  than  the  fem- 
inine, and  therefore  by  Divine  (or  cos- 
mic) right  ought  to  bear  rule  and  pre- 
vail.     That  is,  to  use  more  old-fash- 


ioned language,  men  should  manage 
and  control  the  great  aflfaii-s  of  life,  and 
decide  its  main  issues.  Politics  belont/ 
to  men. 

I  am  now  brought  to  that  which  is,  I 
cannot  but  believe,  the  supreme  consid- 
eration in  the  present  controversy.  It  is 
this:  If,  according  to  the  passionate  de- 
sire of  a  certain  section  of  our  country- 
women, the  parliamentary  suffrage, 
carrying  with  it  the  possession  of  i>ollti- 
cal  power,  and  entrance  on  the  political 
arena,  be  conceded  to  women,  it  Is  plain 
that  the  effective  supremacy  of  men  In 
this  cpuntry  s  affairs  will  be  at  an 
end— until,  indeed,  men  seize  it  again, 
as  they  probably  would,  by  main  force. 
Tili  they  do  so,  the  decision  of  the  great 
Issues  of  life  will  be,  as  It  were,  put  In 
commission  l>etween  the  two  sexes, 
with  results  that  no  one  can  measurer 
but  which  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous. 
At  best  there  will  be  all  the  evils  of  a 
vacillating  and  unstable  policy;  in  all 
likelihood  there  will  be  graver  evils. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  di- 
vergences will  arise  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  vast  electorate.  Serious 
differences  of  opinion,  of  Judgment,  of 
feeling,  often  occur  now  between  the 
sexes.  Two  will  ride  the  horae. 
Which  shall  sit  behind?  Is  it  possible 
to  imagine  a  more  chaotic,  a  madder 
state  of  affairs  than  would  be  thus  cre- 
ated? And  that  equally  in  the  family 
and  in  the  State,  for  the  i)roposed  revo- 
lution must  inevitably  run  through  the 
whole  relation  of  the  sexes. 

Time  would  fail  me,  had  I  even  the 
ability,  to  dwell  ui)on  the  other  dangere, 
the  many  losses,  Involved  in  the  funda- 
mental change  now  urged  upon  ua.  But 
I  regret  my  lack  of  time  and  lack  of  wit 
the  less,  that  such  losses  and  dangers 
have  been  ably  set  forth  by  Miss  Ste- 
l>hen.  I  desire,  however,  to  note  two  or 
three  {mints  in  conclusion. 

(1)  The  important  additions  in  recent 
times  to  the  sphere  of  women's  activi- 
ties, the  opening  to  them  of  new  career^ 
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undreuiut  of  iu  the  past,  together  with 
their  excelleut  fullilment  of  the  new 
demauds,  are  ofteu  alleged  as  valid  ar- 
guments for  the  concessiou  to  them  of 
political  powers  aud  functious.  But 
there  is  not  one  of  the  responsible  pub- 
lie  poets  aud  otiiees  newly  open  to 
women  that  does  not  come  under  the 
category  of  donwsticity — paradoxical 
though  it  may  seem  at  Urst  to  say  so. 
They  are  iu  nature  home  offices  aud 
functions,  albeit  on  the  extended  scale 
nuide  necessary  by  the  immense  vol- 
ume aud  complexity  of  modern  social 
life.  Women-physicians  and  hoHi)iUil 
matrons  care  for  the  sick,  mistresses  of 
schools  and  colleges  educate  children 
aud  young  people,  members  of  boards  of 
guardians  care  for  the  poor;  and  these 
are  the  very  functions  which  from  of 
old  have  been  held  appropriate  to 
women.  They  are  purely  administra- 
tive, and  they  demand  the  iiersonal  ele- 
ment, the  individual  care  for  individ- 
uals, which  is  the  characteristic  excel- 
Jeuce  of  women's  activity;  but  for  these 
very  reasons  they  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  political  activities,  and  can 
furnish  no  argument  for  the  concession 
of  the  latter. 

(2)  By  f»ir  the  most  serious  aspect  of 
the  claim  advanced  for  women's  suf- 
frage is  presented  by  tlu'  great  meet- 
ings, the  "mauifestos,"  petitions  and 
iippeals  of  thousands  of  workiug- 
women,  who  urgently  demand  the  fran- 
<'hi8e,  both  as  their  "right"  and  as  the 
one  thing  of  prime  necessity  for  bet- 
tering their  conditions  of  life.  We 
<-annot  doubt  that  great  numbers  of  this 
class  are  fully  convinced,  first  that  they 
suffer  wrong  and  loss  by  lack  of  the 
franchise,  and  next,  that  its  attainment 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  right  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  certain  to  do  so.  I 
am  not  In  the  least  8uri>rls^  that  they 
should  be  thus  minded,  and  I  regard 
Iheir  endeavor  to  give  effect  to  their 
c'ODYiction  with  the  greatest  sympathy 
and  respect.      I  do  not,  I  own,  bt'Ileve 


their  demand  to  be  spontaneous;  but  it 
is  genuine,  it  is  iu  read^'  response  to 
the  promptings  of  the  able  and  deter- 
mined women  who  lead  them,  and  who, 
from  a  very  different  vantage-ground, 
direct  the  campaign  in  which  they  are 
the  obedient  rank  and  tile.  Their  own 
lot  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  hardest 
upon  earth;  tliey  themselves  know  little 

• 

beyond  it,  and  it  is  in  no  wise  blame- 
worthy, but  the  reverse,  that  they 
should  seize  ardently  on  an  enterprise 
which,  they  are  taught,  will  infallibly 
lighten  burthens  and  increase  comforts, 
in  this  toilsome  world,  for  tliemselves 
and  their  daughters.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  all  this  that  their 
claim  should  and  must  be  conceded; 
that  it  is  wise  and  practical,  having  re- 
gard to  all  the  considerations  involved; 
•  that  the  volume  and  unanimity  of  a 
class  denuind  should  put  us  upon  that 
which  would  be  literally  the  most  mo- 
mentous revolution  in  its  affaii*8  that 
this  country  could  undertake.  If.  in- 
deed, the  imi)ossible  were  possible;  if 
It  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  only 
means  for  any  gi*eat  and  lasting  l)etter- 
ment  of  the  conditions  of  life  among 
our  toiling  women  is  the  concession  to 
them  of  a  vote  for  Parliament,  aud. 
further,  that  the  concession  would  in- 
fallibly effect  this  betterment;  then, 
indeed,  we  might  be  driven  to  the  con- 
cession of  the  vote  as  a  lesser  evil  than 
the  permanence  of  the  present  state  of 
things  with  working-women.  But  to 
say  tills  is  to  state  a  platitude.  There 
is  no  i>olitlcal  machinery  which  can 
brhif/  about  the  vast  changes  we  all  long 
for  in  that  vast  field;  they  must  I'omc 
about  by  changes  in  the  habits  of  life, 
in  the  social  conditions,  the  Interaction 
of  various  classes  throughout  the  coun- 
try. If  the  much  longed-for  vote  were 
attained,  and  working- women  could 
dictate  to  Parliament  (which  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows),  the  result 
would,  according  to  present  appear- 
ances. I>e  much  hasty  and  shoi*t-8ighted 
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legislation,  teiuUug  to  increase  the  al- 
ready too  frequent  ruin  of  home  life 
and  mother's  care,  as  more  and  more 
women  become  bread-winners  in  place 
of  idle  and  self-indulgent  or  feckless 
husbands.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
earnest  hope  and  beUef  is  that  reforms 
in  detail— reasonable  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  Improvement  of  conditions- 
can  be  more  wisely  and  securely  car- 
ried out  under  the  present  and  immemo- 
rial allotment  of  functions  between  the 
sexes  than  by  upsetting  that  allotment. 
(3)  The  mistake  is  often  made  by  the 
advocates  of  women's  suffrage  of  sup- 
posing that  they  who  oppose  it  desire 
that  women  should  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  anj*  interest  in  the  public 
affairs  of  their  country.  I  remember 
Mrs.  Fawcett's  eloquently  insisting  on 
the  meanness  of  this  suppositious  pro- 
gramme for  imprisonment  of  **the  fe- 
male mind.*'  But  the  suffrage  party  may 
be  assured  that  no  such  limitation  is 
proposed  or  desired  by  their  opponents. 
The  latter,  in  common  with  other  think- 
ing women  throughout  the  country, 
ejiniestly  desire  that  their  sex  should 
take,  as  far  as  possible,  intelligent  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and,  further, 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  main 
problems  of  the  day,  at  least  In  outline, 
and  more  particularly  with  those  bear- 
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ing  on  female  conditions  and  female 
needs.  They  welcome  the  exercise. 
niOi*e  and  more,  of  consultative  and  ad- 
visory functions,  by  reasonable  and 
thoughtful  women,  In  the  country's  con- 
cerns; they  welcome  the  presentation 
of  grievances  ami  the  suggestion  of 
remedies  by  those  toiling  thousands  of 
women  upon  whom  rests  so  much  of 
the  physical  burthen  of  life.  But  they 
are  convinced  that  the  last  word  in  all 
these  matters  ought  to  rest  with  men- 
even  as  (rod  has  made  man  *'the  head  of 
the  woman." 

Lastly  (If  I  may  presume  to  give  my 
impressions  in  that  respect),  I  l>elieve 
that  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
would,  for  their  part,  hold  these  views 
if  the  question  of  women's  suffrage 
were  fairly  and  squarely  put  before 
them.  Miss  Stephen  suggests  a  Heter- 
endom  to  women.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting, but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  decisive.  My  whole  contention  is 
that  the  matter  is  for  men  to  decide, 
whether  by  Referendum  or  by  our  old- 
fashioned  method  of  a  General  Blec- 
tlon.  If  I  am  right  in  believing  my 
countr>'men  are  against  women's  "suf- 
frage, I  earnestly  hope  they  will  have 
tlie  courage  of  their  eonvictioiui,  and 
resist  it,  no  matter  with  what  volume 
of  female  voices  it  may  be  demanded. 

Theo»  Chapman, 


FAKUMEN. 


We  were  billeted  in  the  village  of 
A-ehi-nu-lu-pu-Tze  when  orders  came 
for  an  advance  to  Fakumen,  a  small 
town  on  the  Mongolian  border.  Our 
maps  showed  that  Fakumen  was  liter- 
ally on  the  palisade  which  in  olden 
times  protected  Manchuria  from  the 
raids  of  Mongol  tribes.  Some  huinlreds 
of  years  back  A-chi-nu-lu-pu-Tze  itself 
was  a  Mongol  stronghold,  and  even  yet 
the  greater  part  of  the  surrounding  land 


was  the  property  of  a  Mongolian  prince. 
But  as  civilization  ever  advances  its 
borders,  so  the  tide  of  Chinese  colonisa- 
tion had  pushed  back  the  nomads  of  the 
desert  and  established  the  dominion  of 
China  where  once  the  wandering  tribes 
had  been  wont  to  pitch  their  tents. 
But  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  there 
had  been  no  change  of  frontier,  and 
though  Chinese  pioneers  had  contrived 
to  cultivate  beyond  the  l>ordM\Fakn- 
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m^u  still  marke<l  tlie  limit  of  Chinese 
Jurisdiction,  and  beyond  it  there  re- 
mained that  mysterioas  and  vafirue  re- 
gion known  as  Mongolia. 

It  was  a  brlUiaut  morning  in  spring 
when  1  set  forth  alone  to  ride  the  thirty 
miles  to  Fakum^u.  The  country  was 
undulating,  and  the  road  tortuous, 
twisting,  and  turning  and  diving  into 
hollows,  as  Chinese  roads  ever  do. 
Soon  I  was  at  fault,  and  compelled  to 
take  thought  as  to  which  of  several 
ways  I  must  follow.  My  compass  was 
a  safe  enough  guide  in  a  general  way, 
but  there  is  no  pleasure  in  wasting  time 
in  a  hot  sun  on  a  dusty  day.  And  so 
I  welcomed  the  advent  of  a  horseman 
who  came  clattering  down  a  lane,  and 
halted,  with  the  object  of  inquiring  the 
shortest  way  to  Fakom6n. 

It  was  a  quaint  and  picturesque  fig- 
ure that  pulled  up  in  response  to  my 
obvious  desire  to  open  communication. 
As  the  rider  approached,  his  mount  at- 
tracted most  of  my  notice.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle Chinese  horse,  with  a  deep  and 
broad  chest,  cantering  along  like  a  lion, 
its  gray  mane  waving,  and  its  eyes  bold 
and  bright  with  spirit.  In  obedience 
to  a  firm  but  easy  grip  on  the  reins  it 
stopped,  tossing  its  head  and  pawing 
the  ground  with  impatience.  And  then 
I  became  occupied  with  a  broad  smile 
on  a  brown  weather-beaten  face,  and 
the  gleam  of  humor  in  keen  and  spark- 
ling eyes  framed  in  strong  eyebrows 
and  an  array  of  moving  wrinkles.  My 
friend—for  his  white  teeth  and  beam- 
ing countenance  made  him  that  at  once 
—gave  me  Chinese  greeting  in  a  voice 
and  manner  that  tallied  with  his  genial 
and,  shall  1  say,  gallant  appearance. 
My  Chinese  was  weak,  but  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  him  understand 
that  I  was  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  the 
road  to  Fakum6n.  He  laughed  and 
swung  his  heels  into  his  pony's  ribs, 
and  without  loss  of  time  was  showing 
me  the  way  and  with  his  whip  pointiuK 
the  direction   iu    which   FakumOn   lav. 


Chinese  roads  are  deeply  rutteJ  and 
broken,  besides  being  strewn  with 
stones,  and  the  horse  that  canters  upon 
them  must  needs  be  clever  on  his  feet 
and  Jink  here  and  there  to  avoid  ob- 
stacles. But  despite  the  irregularity 
of  the  way,  my  new-found  friend  sat 
humped  up  in  his  high  Chinese  saddle, 
swaying  to  the  motion  with  perfei-t 
(^ase,  and  shouting  to  me  over  his  shoul- 
der with  a  disregard  for  contingencies 
that  argued  the  accomplished  horseman. 
Behind  him  was  a  blanket  and  a  pair 
of  woollen  saddle-bags  neatly  strapped 
under  the  horse's  belly.  His  Chinese 
clothes  flapped  and  crackled  in  the 
wind,  but  the  man  never  moved  in 
the  saddle.  His  rein  arm  hung 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  the  el- 
bow clung  naturally  to  his  side,  while 
the  other  Am  was  free  to  wave  the 
whip  and  point  here  and  there.  Be- 
hind the  supple  figure  the  powerful 
((uarters  of  the  little  horse  moved  auto- 
matically, the  quick  feet  darting  in  and 
out  between  rut  and  stone,  while  the 
sun  glistened  on  the  polished  dappled 
gray  skin  that  covered  the  rolling  mus- 
cles. The  horse  was  a  picture  of 
health  and  strength,  and  the  rider  the 
embodiment  of  action  and  manliness. 
They  were  a  pretty  pair;  and  if 
Oenghiz  Khan  had  many  such,  it 
were  no  wonder  that  he  overran  the 
West 

My  freebooter  was  a  Mongol,  and 
bound  for  Fakum^n.  He  talked  a  lot. 
and  when  I  failed  to  catch  his  meaning 
he  tried  again  and  again,  until  compre- 
hension was  established.  I  gathered 
that  he  owned  land  in  Chinese  territory, 
but  that  his  home  was  far  away  iu  tlie 
west.  He  had  been  to  see  the  .Japan 
ese  army  authorities,  whereat  1  smelt 
the  Hunghuse,  for  to  such  only  could 
belong  so  gallant  a  steed  and  so  ef- 
fective an  equipment.  So  the  blood  of 
Genghis  Khan  still  runs  iu  Mongol 
veins,  and  perhaps  the  bauds  of  Hun- 
ghuses    who   scourge    Manchuria    from 
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♦'ast  to  west  and  north  to  south,  to  the 
eternal  detiauce  of  Chinese  hiw,  are 
but  the  inherited  expression  of  the  rest- 
less energy  and  boundless  enterprise 
that  made  the  Mongol  chief  of  long  ago 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 
When  China  begins  to  employ  her  re- 
sources to  check  Western  aggression, 
she  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
spirit  of  past  deeds  has  not  entirely 
evaporated  from  the  breast  of  the 
dweller  in  M<mgolia.  Japan  in  this  re- 
spect has  given  China  silent  but  sound 
advice,  for  no  sooner  was  it  realized 
that  the  Mikado's  cavalry  had  more 
than  it  could  well  do  to  protect  the 
western  flank  of  the  Manchurian  army 
than  Hungbuses  were  engaged  to  scout 
and  reconnoitre.  Very  well  they  did 
their  work,  too.  as  the  Russians  can 
testify.  My  friend  was  one  of  them; 
besides  many  a  brother  of  his  who 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  a  bit  of  devil- 
ment. 

Fakumen.  viewed  from  the  edge  of 
the  saucer-like  hollow  in  which  it  lies, 
presents  a  dull  appearance,  nor  do  the 
low  brown  and  yellow  hills  which  sur- 
round it  attract  the  eye  by  graceful  or 
striking  outline.  The  constituents  of 
Chinese  architecture  are  gray  stone, 
gray  slate,  and  gray  brick,  varied  by 
khakl-colored  mud  walls  and  hueless 
thatch.  There  are  no  towers  In  Chinese 
towns,  nor  church  spires,  nor  white 
cottages,  nor  parks  adorned  by  sheets 
of  shimmering  water.  And  so  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  Fakumen  is  negli- 
gible. But  In  crossing  the  heavy  stone 
bridge  which  spans  the  stream  skirt- 
ing the  environs  of  the  town,  one  en- 
ters on  a  broad  street  that  (piickly 
brings  one  to  the  market-place,  a  large 
triangular  opening  full  of  life  and  bus- 
tle. Here  there  is  no  lack  of  color  or 
of  imiividuality.  It  is  such  a  scene  as 
only  China  ean  present.— spirited,  pic- 
tures! jue,  quaint,  marvellous  in  the  va- 
riety of  goods  offered  for  sale,  aston- 
ishing as  an  indication  of  teeming  pop- 


ulation, and  withal  intensely  business- 
like. 

The  roads  which  traverse  the  market- 
place at  right  angles  are  blocked  with 
traffic.    Heavy  carts  drawn  by   three. 
Ave,  and  seven  animals,  including  po- 
nies, mules,  and  bullocks,  creak  along 
on  their  ponderous  iron-bound  wheels, 
their  drivers  cracking  monstrous  whips 
and  exhorting  their  teams  in  the  man- 
ner   universal    throughout    the    world. 
Laden  coolies   trot   by  at  the  double, 
chanting   as    they    go,    and    the    huge 
wheelbarrow,  steered  by  the  man  be- 
tween the  handles  and  hauled  by  oue 
or  two  others  in  front,  protests  loudly 
and    discordantly    at     the    greaseless 
state  of  the  wooden  axle  upon  which  it 
moves.       There   are   sellers    of   water 
borne  in  buckets  slung  on  a  bamboo, 
sweet-merchants,     and     purveyors    of 
buns,  all  trundling  along  shouting  their 
wares  and  helping  to  throng  the  way. 
On  either  side  are  innumerable  stalls 
shaded    by    wide-spreading   umbriellas. 
Here  are  piled  huge  heaps  of  a  dosen 
different  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  rows 
of  sacks  whose  wide-open  mouths  de- 
clare grain  of  many  sorts;  there  are 
butchers'   stalls    and    bakers'    booths, 
benches  holding  battalions  of  boots  and 
shoes  of  amazing  diversity  of  pattern 
and  size,  toy  shops  and  crockei*y  shops, 
tinsmiths  and  smithies,  cloth  merchants 
and  silk  merchants,  booksellers,  herb- 
dealers,  cooling-drink  purveyors,  tobac- 
conists,    basket-makers,    and    Heaven 
knows  what  elsel     In  one  corner  there 
is  a    continuous   loud   hissing  and  an 
overwhelmingly    savory    smell.       Here 
cooks  are  frying  and  roasting  and  boil- 
ing to  i)eat  the  band,  as  they  say   in 
America,  and  the  marketers  are  sitting 
at   tables    busily   and   noisily   supping 
soup  an<l  deftly  chop-sticking  into  their 
mouths  morsels  of  mutton,  pork,  and 
fowl.    All  around  the  market-place  are 
the  permanent  shops,  mostly  owned  by 
merchants  who  do  more  of  a  whcrtesale 
than  a  retail  trade.     The  tea-shops  are 
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eanlly  re<»ogiilzed  Uy  tin*  rU'lily  tnilored 
chefitg  that  a(k)ru  their  ahelvcH,  the  sad- 
tilers  by  the  feKtoous  of  bridles,  whips, 
»cirths,  and  other  leathern  articles  that 
hang  from  the  eeiling.      Several  bank- 
ers sit  in  state  behind  panelled  coun- 
ters, and  they  can  discount  or  purchase 
bills  on  any  city  in  China.    There  are  a 
hundred  features  more  that  one  might 
mention,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
incline   the   reader's   mind  to    believe 
that  here  is  civilization  and  social  or- 
ganisation of  a  high  order.      Who  in 
their   senses   can   ever   give  credence 
to  the  not  uncommon  idea  that  China 
is    savage    or   primitive   or    unsophis- 
ticated?     At  most  China  smacks  of 
the    mediaeval,    but    the    medisevalism 
Is  of  a  kind  as  intricate,  complex,  and 
polite  as  any  ever  known  in  Europe. 
The  European  of  the  twelfth  century 
was  a  savage  compared  to  the  China- 
man of  to-day.    And  the  Chinaman  of 
to-day  is  merely  an  effete  edition  of  his 
progenitor  of  three  thousand  years  ago, 
when  (>reut  Britain,  Italy,  and  Greece 
were  covered  with  jungle-hiding  unclad 
aboriginals. 

The  Japanese  flag  is  not  difficult  to 
find,  and  the  quartermaster  is  soon  es- 
<*orting  me  to  the  abode  provided  by  the 
omniscient  system  of  the  Japanese 
army.  After  a  few  turns  we  enter  a 
small  street  that  would  pass  muster 
as  a  lane  in  one  of  Barrle's  inimitable 
Scottish  villages.  It  is  one  long  line 
of  wall,  broken  here  and  th<6re  by  gate- 
ways. The  houses  all  stand  in  com- 
l>ounds  of  their  own  and  turn  their 
ba<*ks  to  the  street,  pi'rmitting  perhaps 
a  single  window  high  up  to  overlook 
the  publif  thoroughfare.  At  a  corner 
«<t2iiKls  an  anc'lont  temple,  a  tiny  edifice 
of  ninsslv*»  but  weather-beaten  stone. 
Beyond  th«*  teini)le  the  neighborhood 
suggests  the  suburban,  for  out  of  the 
rouipoiUKis  rise  tall  ti-ees,  some  of 
whi<-h  ov«Thang  the  walls  and  shade 
the  Mid(>fmtli.  Translated  from  the  v«»r- 
na<'ular  we  get  th«'  littlng  name  of  Lit- 


tle Temple  Avenue.  Ami  near  where  the 
trees  are  my  guide  halts  and  taps  at  a 
low  door  in  a  wall,  beyond  which  Is 
visible  the  thatchetl  roof  of  a  cottage. 
In  resi)onse  there  is  a  chorus  of  loud 
barking  in  a  minor  key,  and  a  rattling 
of  chains  and  banging  of  bolts.     Then 
the  door  splits  in  two,  and  an  elderly 
man  appears,  backed  by  a  scintillation 
of  wide-open  brown  eyes  and  a  dancing 
array  of  tiny  dogs  that  dart  forward, 
bark,  and  retreat  with  all  the  dash  au<l 
excitement  of  a  Punch  and  Judy  per- 
formance.   Introduced  by  the  Japanese 
officer,  my  host  welcomes  me  and  leads 
the  way  down  a  flagged  passage,  pre< 
ceded  by  the  eyes  and  the  little  dogs, 
the  latter  furious  at  this  direct  invasion. 
At  the  end  of  the  passage  we  turn  the 
comer  and  find  ourselves   in  a  small 
compound,  with  three  blank  walls  and 
a    small    single-storied    house    as    the 
fourth  side.    In  the  centre  of  the  house 
is  a  door,  and  on  either  side  spacious 
windows,  faced  by  a  parapet  whereon 
stand  pots  of  flowers.    Neat  and  clean 
aud  secluded,  and  all  mine,  barring  the 
owner  and  his  family.    Entering,  I  find 
myself  in  a  pleasant  room  with  polisheil 
wooden  chests  ranged  along  the  walls, 
prints  and  photographs  hanging  there- 
ui>on,  and  vases,  clocks,  and  images  of 
Bud<lha   neatly    arranged    wherever   a 
niche  offered  space. 

Mr.  Tung  was  my  host's  name,  and  a 
courteous  and  kindly  old  boy  he  was. 
His  daughter  Tsunga.  being  grown  up, 
was  afraid  to  appear,  but  the  owners 
of  the  eyes,  two  little  daughters  and  a 
playmate,  were  all  there,  and  staring 
their  hardest.  Their  Chinese  names  I 
discarded  in  favor  of  Tennysonian 
translations,  an  eleven-year-old  maid 
being  the  Virtuous  Plum,  and  the  item 
aged  seven  A  Littk'  Repayment.  The 
small  friend  was  August  Rose.  No  less 
of  tlie  family  than  the  children  were 
the  three  little  dots  of  dogs.     Oorjwur » 

I  The  luiinefl  of  the  little  clogn  are  translated 
phonetically. 
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was  a  goldeu -colored  Pekiuese  pug,  of 
stdate  but  watchful  demeanor.  Stiau- 
bur  was  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of 
dogs,  but  small  and  full  of  character. 
And  number  three,  Shahoor,  was  the 
daintiest  and  most  exquisite  little  piece 
of  darting  and  tiashing  caninlnity  that 
ever  frisked  in  this  w^orld.  A  perfectly 
thoroughbred  Pekinese,  white  with 
black  markings,  large  protruding  swim- 
ming eyes,  long  silken  coat,  beautifully 
feathered  neck  and  tail,  and  clean  an- 
kles and  tiny  feet  that  a  mouse  might 
have  envied;  her  weight  about  2  lb. 
avoirdupois,  and  her  energy  about  a 
thousand  foot- tons  I>er  minute.  Per- 
fect little  beast  and  delightful  little 
companion!  I  wonder  If  you  remember 
me  a.s  I  remember  you  I  The  last  of  the 
family  was  an  old  lady,  very  deaf  and 
not  very  particular  about  her  api)ear- 
ance,  a  second  wife,  or  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  wives  they  have  in  China. 
A  terribly  decent  old  body,  the  mother 
of  no  children,  and  eternally  alive  to 
this  particular  shortcoming. 

A  good-sized  room  at  each  end  of  the 
cottage,  and  a  small  one  in  the  middle, 
constitute  the  house.  The  room  al- 
ready desa'ibed  is  allotted  to  me,  the 
little  room  is  inhabited  by  the  father, 
mother,  and  three  daughters,  while  the 
other  end  ser^'es  as  quarters  for  my 
two  servants,  and  kitchen  for  every- 
body. So  we  all  live  en  famille,  and  be- 
fore a  week  is  out  I  know  what  there 
is  to  know  about  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  little  household  in  which  I  find 
myself  located.  I  see  the  old  lady  at 
her  cooking,  and  the  family  squatting 
round  their  meals.  1  know  that  thv^y 
feed  on  little  else  than  miliet,  and  that 
all  their  dishes  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  In  the  tiny  hail  inside  the  door 
stands  a  looking-glass,  and  here  the 
girls  do  their  hair  in  the  morning  and 
wash  in  a  basin.  i*apa  Tung  is  very 
particular  about  his  appearance,  and  he 
may  be  observed  titivating  ar  frc(iueat 
Intervals. 


But  the  personalities  of  FakumSn  are 
not  yet  exhausted.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  street  is  a  big  compound,  with 
rooms  all  around  In  the  Chinese  fashion. 
These  have  been  allotted  to  foreign  of- 
ficers attached  to  General  Nogl's  army, 
and  the  day  after  my  arrival  they  ride 
into  Fakum^n  and  promptly  find  their 
way  to  Mr.  Tung's  in  search  of  a  cup 
of  tea.  The  Virtuous  Plum  and  the 
Little  Repayment  wait  upon  them  very 
gracefully,  and  the  Grizzly  General,  the 
Heavy  Di-agoon,  the  Guardsman,  and 
the  Gurkha,  are  charmed;  as  also  the 
Count,  a  German  officer,  the  Pasha,  a 
Turk,  Sam,  the  representative  of 
U.S.A.,  and  mon  Colonel  of  France.  It 
was  rather  a  squash  In  my  room,  but 
tired  soldiers  can  make  room  any- 
where, and  the  little  girls  were  en- 
chanted with  this  new  game  of  handing 
round  their  father's  cups  with  the  for- 
eigners* tea.  And  while  we  were  so 
engaged  the  I'adre  came  to  see  me.  He 
is  a  Belfast  Irishman,  engaged  in  local 
combat  with  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
Uoman  Catholicism,  and  other  perver- 
sions of  the  truth,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  With  his  wife 
and  baby  daughter  I  conclude  my  list 
of  residents  necessary  to  this  account 
of  how  we  lived  In  Fakum^n.  There 
are  besides  perhaps  20,000  Chinese,  the 
celebrated  commander  of  an  army 
corps  and  his  staff,  and  some  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  soldiers.  But  they 
are  not  so  essential  to  my  Fakum^n  as 
those  I  have  individually  mentioned. 

We  visitors  to  Fakum^n  are  here  to 
see  fighting,  but  of  this  both  Russians 
and  Japanese  have  combined  to  deprive 
us.  We  are,  therefore,  much  thrown 
upon  our  environment  and  upon  our 
neighbor.  The  battle  of  Mukden  is  not 
long  past,  and  so  there  is  plenty  work 
for  us  in  the  mornings,  discussing  the 
great  event  and  endeavoring  to  follow 
the  complicated  movements  that  took 
place  on  ground  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  explore.     But  the  afternoon  is 
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devoted  to  recreutlou.  My  tea-parties 
are  a  leading  feature  of  the  social  amen- 
ities of  our  small  circle.  A  large  red 
and  blue  rubber  ball,  that  had  been 
sent  from  Japan  as  a  cricket  ball,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Tung  children, 
and  it  Is  an  invariable  rule  that  the 
General  and  the  Dragoon  shall  devote 
ten  minutes  of  strenuous  exertion  to  the 
propulsion  of  this  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, in  company  with  the  Virtuous 
Plum  and  the  Little  Repayment,  ere 
these  young  ladies  will  hand  round  the 
tea  and  buttered  scones.  The  Guards- 
man and  the  Gurkha  are  too  junior  to 
join  in  this  game— they  are  only  majors 
—and  so  they  look  on  while  their  sen- 
iors play.  My  cook  watches  for  that 
moment  when  the  General's  breath  in 
exhausted,  and  opportunely  announces 
that  the  scones  are  ready.  Papa  Tung 
al\v-ays  joins  us  at  tea,  and  adds  his 
quota  to  the  conversation  through  the 
Guardsman,  who  takes  lessons  from 
him  In  Chinese  every  morning.  Per- 
haps next  to  the  little  waitresses  the  in- 
dividuals who  get  most  fun  and  profit 
out  of  the  tea-parties  are  Shahoor  and 
company.  Shahoor  has  a  trick  of  Bit- 
ting up  and  begging  that  deflects  every 
second  mouthful  in  her  own  direction, 
'i'he  other  two  are  not  so  cheeky,  being 
<*ontent  to  beg  from  behind  the  door  or 
out  in  the  passage,  often  unseen.  And 
their  very  modesty  gains  them  a  fair 
share  of  the  scones.  Mrs.  Tung,  on 
these  occasions,  never  ventures  more 
than  a  peep,  but  if  there  is  any  excep- 
tional luxury  going,  such  as  a  tin  of 
Huntley  &  Palmer,  the  little  girls  never 
fail  to  dart  round  the  corner  with  a 
sugared-biscuit  for  the  old  lady. 

In  the  Padre's  compound  is  a  vacant 
piece  of  ground  which  we  have  had  lev- 
elled for  tennis.  The  Padre  had  a  net 
and  two  rackets,  and  these  appliances, 
with  balls  and  two  more  rackets  for 
which  we  wired  to  Newchwang,  made 
a  great  difference  to  our  existence.  It 
is  not  quite  usual  to  see  tenuis  played 


ill  gorgeous  uniforms,  Wellington  boots 
and  spurs.  But  if  you  had  been  in 
P^akum^n  in  1005  you  might  have  seen 
it.  The  Vlituous  Plum  and  the  Little 
Repayment  usually  escorted  us  round 
to  the  Padre's,  but  their  interest  in 
tennis  was  decidedly  subordinate  to 
that  in  the  Padre's  baby,  with  whom 
they  were  on  most  intimate  terms 
Mrs.  Padre's  teas,  of  course,  far  ex- 
ceeded mine  in  style  and  politeness,  but 
I  maintain  that,  for  bonhommie  and 
a  certain  Bohemianism,  mine  were 
equally  acceptable.  You  can't  smoke 
in  a  lady's  drawing-room;  but  in  my 
quarters  we  all  smoked,  the  little  girls 
in  particular  being  very  bard  on  my 
cigarettes.  Papa  Tung,  poor  man,  had 
given  up  smoking,  because  of  a  society 
he  had  joined.  The  rules  of  the  society 
also  prevented  him  touching  liquor  or 
opium,  which  seems  rather  hard  on  an 
elderly  man  who  has  been  a  bit  of  a 
dog  in  bis  day.  It  must  require  a 
strong  attachment  to  a  society  to  pre- 
vent a  man  indulging  in  a  smoke  when 
his  own  wife  keeps  puffing  away  at  her 
pipe  nearly  all  day,  and  his  daughters 
blow  cigarette-smoke  into  his  face. 
But  the  Chinese  are  death  on  societies. 
In  my  room  is  a  brass  Buddha  sit- 
ting in  a  glass-case,  with  a  highly  orna- 
mented candlestick  on  either  hand.  Mr. 
Tung  comes  in  to  pray  to  this  image 
morning  and  evening.  None  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  do  it,  and  he  is  so 
regular  that  I  imagine  he  does  a  good 
deal  of  worship  on  their  account,  and 
that  they  keep  him  up  to  the  mark. 
It  shows  in  any  case  that  he  is  a  pious 
Chinaman.  Occasionally  he  and  I  go 
for  a  walk  round  the  town— I  witli  my 
camera,  and  he  dressed  in  beautiful 
clean  clothes,  an  umbrella  in  his  hand, 
and  a  large  jade  ring  on  his  thumb. 
I  perceive  that  he  is  regarded  by  the 
townsfolk  as  a  man  of  some  conse- 
quence, for  when  we  enter  a  tea  shop 
he  is  greeted  on  all  hands,  while  he  re- 
turns compliments  with  a  suavity  that 
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argues  long  experience  of  deference. 
His  particular  tea-shop  charges  two 
cents  for  as  nmuj*  goes  of  hot  water 
a«  you  like  in  half  a  day.  You  bring 
your  own  tea,  and  the  shop  provides 
you  with  cups  and  the  little  saucer-like 
utensils  that  in  China  they  put  over 
the  cup  while  the  tea  brews.  When 
brewed  you  pour  into  another  cup, 
when  the  original  cup  is  refilled  from 
the  kettle.  And  so  the  same  lot  of 
tea  makes  an  indefinite  number  of  cups. 
If  you  stay  over  half  a  day  in  the  tea- 
shop  you  must  pay  another  two  cents, 
and  still  more  if  you  don't  bring  your 
own  tea.  But  respectable  Chinese  al- 
ways carry  a  little  paper  packet  of  their 
own  particular  brand,  a  delicious  and 
highly  scented  leaf  costing  about  4s. 
a-pound. 

Tung  knows  his  way  about  town,  for 
when  I  express  a  desire  to  see  an 
opium-den  he  readily  consents  to  take 
me  round.  We  visit  half  a  dozen,  and 
at  every  one  he  is  known,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  regular  cus- 
tomer at  one  time;  so  it  is  all  the  more 
creditable  that  he  has  been  able  to 
break  himself  of  a  bad  habit  Timg  Is 
a  Manchu,  and  his  family  own  property 
near  Fakum^n.  But  owing  to  the  war 
he  has  not  been  able  to  get  his  share  of 
the  rent.  Besides  which,  his  pension  as 
a  retired  Bannerman  has  not  been  paid 
since  hostilities  began,  this  accounting 
for  the  millet  on  which  his  family  is 
corapolled  to  subsist.  After  living  In 
the  house  for  some  time  I  discovered 
that  they  w  ere  all  very  hard  up,  though 
directly  such  a  thing  was  never  sug- 
gestfHi  to  me.  Tung's  neighbors  occa- 
sionally came  to  see  him  in  the  evening, 
—a  schoolmaster,  a  tax-gatherer  and  a 
brother  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  ser- 
geant in  the  cavalry  regiment  sta- 
tioned in  FakumOu.  But  the  brother, 
for  some  reason,  is  not  with  the  regi- 
ment and  gets  no  i>ay,  and  so  borrows 
from  Tung. 

Every  night  after  dinner  I  go  ov<-r 


to  the  attaches'  house  to  play  bridge 
with  the  General,  the  Dragoon,  the 
(luardsman,  and  Sam.  Before  I  go  I 
say  good-night  to  the  girls,  who  accom- 
pany me  to  the  door  with  the  dogs. 
Small  Chinese  dogs  will  never  cross  the 
threshold  of  their  own  abodes  for  fear 
of  being  stolen.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
receive  so  much  attention,  and  if  it 
weren*t  for  the  bridge  I  often  would 
stop  at  home  and  play  with  my  youthful 
and  diminutive  friends  who  have  be- 
come desperately  affectionate  in  tho«e 
days.  But  if  1  remained  they  would 
never  get  to  bed.  After  the  brid^, 
about  eleven  o*clock,  I  return  and  knock 
at  the  door.  Immediately  there  is  a 
terrible  chorus  of  barking,  which  does, 
not  cease  until  Papa  Tung  has  openeit 
the  gate  and  I  seize  all  the  tiny  dis- 
turbers  and  stifle  them  inside  my 
jacket.  Hui  lai  la f— Have  you  coum; 
back? — comes  in  sleepy  tones 'from  tlie 
Virtuous  Plum  and  the  Little  Repay- 
ment, and  then  I  hear  the  old  man 
coughing  and  grunting  as  he  endeavors 
to  resume  the  comfort  from  which  my 
knocking  disturbed  him.  Then  comeft 
peace,  and  then  a  low  discreet  concert 
of  breathing  and  snoring.  My  next 
recollection  is  always  the  shrill  voices 
of  the  little  girls,  who,  with  Shahoor. 
Invariably  wake  me  up  in  the  morning. 
The  eldest  daughter  Tsunga,  as  I 
have  said,  was  very  shy,  like  seventeen 
in  most  countries.  For  a  week  I  never 
set  eyes  on  more  than  the  tail  of  her 
skirt,  on  those  occasions  when  I  re- 
tunied  unexpectedly.  Naturally  I  was 
interested,  and  tried  hard  to  coax  her 
out.  But  modesty,  or  perhaps  etiquette^ 
was  stronger  than  all  my  inducements. 
One  day,  however,  Mrs.  Padre  came  to 
tea,  there  being  present  most  of  my 
neighbors  from  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  Suddenly  in  walked  the  young 
lady.  Papa  stood  In  the  middle  of  the 
room,  evidently  ready  for  her  appear- 
ance. Introduced  to  Mrs.  Padre,  she 
curtslefl    and    took    refuge    near   that 
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kindly  person,  who  perhaps  was  not 
sorry  to  have  support  among  so  many 
men.  Then  followed  formal  presenta- 
tion to  the  Ying-kuo  (English).  Fa-kuo 
(French),  and  Tuerh-kuo  (Turkish)  offi- 
cers, to  each  of  whom  she  curtsied  with 
outward  self-possession  but  obvious  in- 
ward trepidation.  Then  my  tea-party 
proceeded  with  much  animation,  the 
(ruardsman  rising  to  the  occasion  like  a 
true  courtier  and  performing  valor- 
ously  in  his  broken  Chinese,  and 
decidedly  amusing  the  young  demoi- 
selle. She  showed  herself  possessed  of 
considerable  breeding,  not  of  the  ridic- 
ulously formal  kind  we  have  l)een  led 
to  associate  with  China,  but  of  the  nat- 
ural and  universal  kind.  I  shall  long 
remember  how,  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, when  Mrs.  Padre  was  again  pres- 
ent, she  came  into  my  ix>om  and  curt- 
sied nicely  to  us  all,  except  Sam. 
Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Padre  slie  said 
she  had  not  yet  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Mel-kuo  (American)  gentleman, 
whereupon  the  Padre  did  the  needful, 
much  to  Sam's  confusion.  Indeed 
theiie's  many  a  worse  school  for  man- 
ners than  China. 

At  this  time  the  Padre  was  frequently 
visited  by  Japanese,  both  officers  and 
soldiers.  Most  of  them  had  leanings 
or  connections  with  Christian  matters, 
but  u  ^j^ood  uuml)er  just  liked  to  put  in 
a  bit  of  practice  at  their  English.  One 
of  these  latter,  a  corporal,  asked  if  he 
might  bring  a  few  comrades  to  see  the 
Padre's  bouse,  as  his  regiment  came 
from  a  remote  part  of  Japan  and  most 
of  the  men  had  never  seen  the  Inside 
of  a  European  alHKle.  The  Padre  fixed 
a  day,  and  at  tlie  appointed  time  his 
servant  reporteil  with  alarm  that  tlie 
Japanese  army  had  occupied  the  com- 
pound. Out  goes  the  Padre  to  investi- 
gate. He  was  relieved  to  find  only  four- 
teen men  drawn  up  at  attention,  under 
c*ommand  of  the  corporal,  who  ex- 
plalnctl  that  these  were  his  comrades 
who  had  come  to  see  the  house.      The 


Padre  thought  them  rather  a  lot,  but  In- 
vited them  In  with  a  cordiality  worthy 
of  Evangel.  Thereupon  the  corporal 
roared,  ''Right  turn!— quick  march!'* 
and  letl  off  for  the  door  with  the  goose- 
step.  With  the  utmost  gravity  the 
I^arty  inspected  the  house  in  single  file, 
no  movement  being  made  without  an 
order,  and  the  formation  remaining  un- 
broken throughout  the  visit.  Hie  Pa- 
dre, as  they  went  from  room  to  room, 
explained  things  and  their  uses.  In 
his  dining-room  hangs  a  portrait  of  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  This,  the  Pa- 
dre pointed  out,  was  the  British  Mi- 
kado. The  corporal  Jumped  to  atten- 
tion, saluted  the  picture,  and  fell  back, 
explaining  to  his  men  who  they  were 
confronting.  Each  soldier  then  came 
up  in  turn,  faced  the  portrait,  saluted 
with  a  serious  countenance,  and  made 
way  for  the  next  So  quiet  and  or- 
derly were  they,  that  when  the  cor- 
I)oral  asked  to  be  allowed  to  bring  an- 
other batch  the  Padre  consented,  and 
said  any  day  they  liked  to  come.  And 
the  very  next  evening,  when  the  Padre 
happened  to  be  out,  the  corporal  again 
paraded  a  row  of  men  at  the  front  door. 
Mrs.  Padre  was  occupied  with  putting 
the  baby  to  bed,  and  told  her  servant  to 
let  them  in  and  walk  round  the  house. 
She  heard  the  corporal  giving  the  or- 
ders as  before,  and  explaining  to  the 
men  in  Japanese  what  the  Padre  had 
told  him  on  the  previous  visit.  When 
they  came  to  the  nurser3%  which  the 
corporal  had  been  shown  before,  the 
Chinese  servant  said  they  couldn't  go 
in  there  because  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  using  it  But  the  corporal  though r 
the  precedent  set  by  the  Padre  himself 
better  than  the  objection  from  a  Chi- 
nese servant,  and  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in,  followed  by  his  men.  Mrs. 
Padre  was  in  the  midst  of  that  impor- 
tant operation— bathing  the  baby;  and 
being  enveloped  in  towels  and  engaged 
In  preventing  the  child  fi*om  drowning 
itself,  she  felt  helpless,  particularly  a» 
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the  Japanese  language  is  not  numbered 
among  her  accomplishments.  And  so 
she  did  nothing  but  continue  the  bath- 
ing. With  the  utmost  solemnity  fif- 
teen hulking  young  fellows  watched  the 
performance  to  a  finish,  saw  the  baby 
soaped  and  scraped  and  dried,  dressed 
in  its  night-clothes,  and  then  tucked 
into  its  crib.  Mrs.  Padre  then  sat 
down  and  began  hush-a-bye-babying, 
beckoning  at  the  same  time  to  the  sol- 
•diers  to  go.  And  they  went— every 
one  of  them  on  tiptoe. 

The  Padre  has  not  been  completely 
successful  in  inducing  the  inhabitants 
of  Fakum6n  to  forsake  their  false  gods. 
But  he  has  earned  for  himself  a  very 
strong  position  in  the  town  by  his  man- 
jier  of  life,  decency  and  order  in  which 
invariably  appeal  to  the  Chinese.  Then 
in  these  post-Boxer  times  the  foreign 
missionary  holds  all  the  trumps,  espe- 
<:'ially  in  Manchuria,  where  several  of 
the  persuasion  were  murdered  and  Gk>v- 
emment  retribution  fell  heavily  on  the 
people.  So  the  advent  of  the  Japanese 
found  the  Padre  established  as  an  in- 
termediary between  the  military  au- 
thorities and  the  towns-folk.  The  posi- 
tion was  one  of  dignity,  but  also  one  of 
considerable  embarrassment,  for  when 
the  Japanese  thought  it  necessary  to 
•chop  ofl"  a  few  Chinese  heads,  the  rela- 
tions came  weeping  and  wailing  to  the 
I^ndre,  protesting  the  innocence  of  the 
condemned  and  praying  for  interven- 
tion. To  the  believer  in  fire  and  brim- 
stone for  the  defunct  heathen  the  tak- 
ing of  the  life  of  a  man  without  future 
hope  Is  a  serious  thing,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning the  Padre  bestirred  himself. 
But  he  found  the  Japanese  as  immov- 
able as  the  Great  Wall,  and  martial 
law  an  impenetrable  mystery.  If  the 
stony-hearted  provost-marshal  had  a, 
suspicion  that  a  Chinaman  was  finger- 
ing Russian  money  or  lending  himself 
to  communication  with  the  enemy,  then 
the  head  of  the  suspect  must  roll  in 
the  dust.    If  the  innocent  sufiPiTed,  well, 


it  would  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
guilty  and  a  deterrent  all  round.  Such 
a  creed  was  hard  for  the  sympathetic 
Padre  to  understand,  and  he  did  his 
best  for  some  time,  until  he  found  that 
more  harm  than  good  ensued  from  his 
efl'orts.  These  were  dark  days  in  Faku- 
m6u,  for  many  heads  fell,  and  a  box 
in  the  market-place,  wherein  an  accusa- 
tion might  be  placed  secretly,  gave 
many  a  spiteful  neighber  his  chance. 

But  in  other  matters  the  Padre  waa 
very  strong.  He  had  long  urged  on  the 
townspeople  the  necessity  for  munici- 
pal Improvement,  and  to  that  end  had 
induced  wealthy  merchants  to  spend 
money.  The  Japanese  on  their  arrival 
insisted  on  sanitary  measures  and  the 
upkeep  of  the  roads,  and  to  deal  with 
the  situation  the  merchants  formed 
what  they  entitled  The  Society  for  the 
Return  to  €k)od.  And  they  Invited  the 
Padre  to  be  president.  The  society  was 
inaugurated  by  a  feast,  attended  by 
the  leading  residents,  and  to  which  the 
Japanese  army  sanitary  officials  were 
bidden.  The  Padre  made  a  speech, 
and  gratified  his  hearers  by  the  news 
that  he  had  been  able  to  induce  the 
Japanese  to  make  a  substantial  8iit>- 
scriptlon  to  the  new  society.  Rich  mer- 
chants then  opened  their  purses,  and  a 
wonderful  degree  of  cordiality  was  es- 
tablished. After  eating  was  over,  the 
Japanese,  according  to  their  cu8t<Hn, 
went  round  the  table  with  a  bottle  and 
a  glass,  stopping  and  drinking  healths 
until  prostrated  by  the  overfiow  of  gen- 
iality. The  Chinese  quickly  appre- 
ciated this  amiable  proceeding,  and  em- 
ulated their  Japanese  brethren  with  no 
small  success.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
conviviality  the  Padre  was  rather  out 
of  It,  until  he  had  the  wit  to  seize  a 
huge  teapot  and  a  cup,  with  which  he 
made  the  round  of  the  table  with  uni- 
versal approbation.  The  saving  grace 
of  a  teetotaler  Is  to  be  an  Irishman! 

But  the  Society  for  the  Return  to 
Good    was   a  thoroughly   business-like 
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orgaDization.   They   fi-equeutly   met  to 
discuss  ways  and  meaus,   and  before 
long  Fakumen  was  a  new  town.      A 
company  of  Japanese  soldiers  killed  all 
the  loose  dogs,  only  those  being  left 
which    had   a   label   tied   round    their 
necks.    Shalioor  and  company   at   this 
time  were  greatly  worried  by  large  flat 
plates  of  wood  depending  from  their 
collars,   whereof  the  purpose  was  not 
apparent  to  them.    But  the  writing  on 
the  wall  had  no  more  significance  for 
Nebuchadnezzar   than    had    tlie   hiero- 
glyphics on  her  plate  for  rebellious  lit- 
tle Shahoor.    Then  Tung  and  his  neigh- 
bors turned  out  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
and  with  spades  levelled  Little  Temple 
Avenue  until  you  might  have  played  bil- 
liards upon  it.     The  society  instituted 
a  tax  on  carters,  who  were  then  doing 
a   great  business  in  the  transport  of 
army    supplies.    Innkeepers    were    ap- 
pointed collectors,  and  from  everj-  cart 
which  entered  their  premises  they  took 
ten  cents,  which  they  wrote  in  a  book, 
the  while  explaining  the  object  of  tlie 
impost.    There  was  no  constituted  au- 
thority- behind  the  society,  and  no  law 
to  support  their  actions.     But  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  town  had  decided  upon 
this  course,  the  funds  were  being  de- 
voted to  practical  measures,  and  the 
carter  paid  cheerfully,  thereby  uncon- 
sciously epitomizing  the  national  atti- 
tude towards   reasonable  government. 
And   now  I  come  to  an  event  that 
shook   our   small   social    circle   to    its 
foundations.      This  was  no  less  than 
an  intimation  from  the  Japanese    that 
the  house  wherein  I  dwelt  so  hnppily 
was  required  for  army  purposes,  and 
that  a  new  billet  would  be  provided  for 
me.     I  came  in  one  day  and  found  the 
Virtuous  Plum  with  a  swollen  face  and 
red  eyes,  obviously  the  worse  for  tears. 
The  Japanese  decision  had  reached  my 
servants  before  I  had  heard  of  it,  and 
this  accounted  for  her  mournful  condi- 
tion.   Papa  T\\x\g  was  greatly  exercised 
in   his  mind    lest  a    batch   of  possibly 


ribald  soldiery  should  take  my  place, 
while  Tsunga  contemplated  suicide. 
The  old  lady  went  about  her  work  mut- 
tering, as  do  people  who  are  visited  by 
ill-fortune  for  no  apparent  fault  of  their 
own.  Truly  it  was  a  melancholy  house- 
hold, of  which  perhaps  none  was  more 
melancholy  than  myself,  for  I  had  be- 
come attached  to  my  family  of  children 
and  little  dogs,  and  life  in  a  foreign 
land  without  them  seemed  savorless. 
And  across  the  street  my  departure 
was  characterized  by  Sam,  who  guessed 
there'd  be  no  more  buttered  scones,  and 
iiot>ody  to  take  their  money  at  bridge. 
The  Virtuous  Plum  and  the  Little  Re- 
payment during  one  spasmodic  burst 
of  weeping  Joined  hands  and  cr^t 
across  the  street  to  lay  Hie  case  at  the 
feet  of  Hie  General.  But  that  kindly 
veteran  had  no  more  than  a  hand  for 
the  head  of  each  grief-stricken  child, 
the  matter  being  one  in  which  he  could 
not  Interfere.  And  so  despair  reigned 
in  Little  Temple  Avenue. 

When  the  fatal  day  came,  I  was 
loaded  with  whatever  of  the  family 
goods  I  would  take  away.  The  old 
man's  lamp  and  clock,  and  a  set  of 
pink  cups  from  the  old  lady's  cupboard; 
a  certain  table  that  I  always  used,  and 
a  piece  of  carpet  that  lay  beside  my 
bed,  were  things  that  would  be  useful 
in  my  new  house.  I  had  only  to  go  a 
couple  of  streets  off,  but  I  might  have 
been  going  to  America  or  Australia,  so 
many  were  the  offerings,  and  so  sad 
the  leave-takings,  which  my  dopaiture 
evoked.  And  when  the  girls  brought  me 
a  little  basket  that  contained  their  i>earl 
of  price  I  nearly  wept.  If  Sliahoor 
hadn't  barked  angrily  at  this  unusual 
confinement.  Just  when  I  was  given  the 
basket,  I  must  surely  have  broken  down 
and  Joined  my  tears  to  theirs. 

Not  long  after  my  transfer  peace  was 
declared   between   Japan    and   Russia. 
.  and  duty  calhMl  me  away  from  Man- 
churia and  the  little  town  wherein  I  had 
spent    five    months    in    the    combined 
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study  of  the  fiercest  aud  gentlest  as- 
pects of  human  existence— wai'f are  and 
domestic  life.  The  war  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  narrative,  but  I  have  tried 
to  explain  what  manner  of  folk  my 
Chlnese  friends  were,  aud  how  they 
lived.  They  live  like  Chinese,  and  they 
are  Just  human  beings,  possessing  the 
same  sympathies  and  the  same  emo- 
tions, the  same  weaknesses  and  the 
same  virtues,  as  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is,  of  course,  some 
difference  in  degree,  some  modltication 
of  temperament:  but  that  is  all  that 
ever  distinguishes  East  from  West. 
ITie  Virtuous  Plum  and  the  Little  Re- 
payment came  to  see  me  often  in  my 
new  house,  and  Papa  Tuug  was  most 
solicitous  about  my  comfort.  I  had 
tea-parties,  and  1  went  to  bridge  in  Lit- 
tle Temple  Avenue,  but  things  were 
never  quite  the  same.      Little  Shahoor 
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was  mournful  and  lonely,  and  though 
on  my  return  at  night  she  raced  round 
my  quarters  like  a  demented  thing,  and 
nearly  ate  me  for  joy,  I  could  not  help 
a  feeling  of  selfishness  in  having  taken 
her.  When  I  was  leaving  Fakum^n 
finally  I  returned  all  the  things  that 
had  been  lent  me  from  the  Tungs* 
house,  but  Shahoor  they  insisted  I 
should  take  away.  I  said  good-bye  at 
night,  meaning  to  start  upon  my  long 
ride  before  dawn.  In  the  gray  of  the 
morning  I  mounted  my  pony,  Sha- 
hoor attending  me  to  the  street  The 
man  who  held  the  horse  had  instruc- 
tions to  take  her  back  to  Little  Temple 
Avenue  so  soon  as  I  was  gone,  and 
the  last  I  saw  of  the  little  mite  was  tier 
head  poked  out  of  the  gateway  watch- 
ing me  as  I  rode  down  the  street  and 
round   the  corner  out  of  sight. 

Dat>id  Fraser, 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


That  morning  Mi's.  Laurlston  rose 
early,  though  she  was  never  a  late 
riser.  According  to  Cicely  (who  con- 
sidered herself  an  early  riser),  Aunt 
Charlotte  always  **got  up  at  uneartlily 
hours."  According  to  Aunt  Charlotte, 
on  the  other  hand,  Cicely  was  accus- 
tomed to  over-sleep  herself  in  a  way 
that  occasioned  grave  concern;  which 
l)rove8  only  that  the  word  early  is  sus- 
ceptible of  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion, the  variety  of  its  meanings  de- 
pending probably  on  the  number  of 
[lersons  who  interpret.  However,  to  be 
Iirecise.  Mrs.  T^uriston  rose  at  a  little 
after  half-past  four  and  was  down  or. 
again  to  be  precise,  was  outside  her 
tent  shortly  before  five. 

Her  usual  hour  was  half -past  seven,but 
to-day,  *glanclng  at  her  watch  on  a  sud- 
den awakening,  she  had  mistaken  tho 
position  of  the  hands,  and  therefore  had 


imagined  that  her  self-appointed  time 
was  come.  Once  outside  her  tent,  how- 
ever, the  a8i)ect  of  the  world  convinced 
her  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  A 
thick  mist  still  wrapped  the  river  and 
Its  banks  in  sleep,  and  the  other  tents 
looked  large  and  ghostly  and  unfamil- 
iar. Away  in  the  east  the  newly  risen 
sun  was  perceptible  though  not  visible; 
a  faint  red  glow  behind  the  mist  pro- 
claimed his  presence,  but  he  had  not 
yet  power  enough  to  compel  his  way 
and  drive  the  gray  veil  before  him. 
Mrs.  Laurlston  had  not  seen  the  river 
[)rospect  at  this  hour  before,  and  she 
did  not  much  approve  of  it  now;  It 
seemed  cold  and  damp,  yes,  and  the 
grass  was  heavy  with  dew;  great  moist 
drops  clung  to  every  blade.  Decidedly 
it  was  not  good  to  be  abroad  at  snch 
a  time. 
A  distant  church-clock,  as  if  to  accen- 
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tuate  her  regrets,  iuforiiitHl  her  now 
definitely  what  the  time  was,  and  after 
she  had  counted  the  fifth  stroke  she 
felt  vaguely  annoyed  with  Cicely,  whoso 
gift  (an  absurd  little  watch  of  gun- 
metal  al)out  the  size  of  a  sixpenny 
piece)  had  thus  misled  her.  Had  she 
not  been  i)er8uaded  to  bring  it  instead 
of  her  own  hereditary  repeater,  whicli 
Cicely  had  urged  might  catch  cold  by 
the  river,  thl»  regrettable  Incident 
would  not  have  happened. 

Howerer,  Mrs.  Lauriston  was  not 
one  U9  indulge  in  vain  regrets  for  long. 
and  the  air  was  certainly  fresh  and 
pleasant;  moreover  the  sun  was  grad- 
ually making  himself  a  path  througti 
the  mist,  and  a  pair  of  goloshes  would 
enable  her  to  defy  the  dew.  After  i*e 
straining  her  natural  impulse  to  rouse 
her  nieces,  and  especially  the  donor  of 
the  pretty  deceiver,  from  a  conviction 
that  they  would  not  be  grateful,  she 
set  bereelf  to  perform  what  duties  could 
be  performed  at  so  untimely  an  hour. 
She  laid  out  the  breakfast-things  in 
the  living-tent,  and  prepared  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  crooking,  among 
other  things  placing  the  historic  perch, 
which  Martin  had  cleaned  the  night  be- 
fore, near  the  frying-pan,  and  cutting 
sundry  rashers  of  bacon.  After  this 
she  would  have  liked  to  clean  the  silver 
just  to  show  how  It  should  be  done. 
But  unluckily  the  silver  was  In  the 
lent  which  her  husband  shared  wltli 
-Martin,— In  a  box  under  Martin's  head 
as  she  fondly  remembered;  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Martin  had  other  ideas 
with  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  pil- 
low, and  she  could  have  rea<-hed  the 
box  easily  enougli  without  disturbing 
him. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  I^iuriston  almost 
wished  herself  back  in  Ealing.  There 
she  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  for 
an  hour's  congenial  occupation.  She 
could  have  inscribed  her  name  In  dust 
on  the  top  of  the  grand  piano.— a  val- 
uable  piece   of    testimony:    she   could 


have  discovered  how  much  that  should 
have  been  swept  up  had  been  concealed 
under  the  mats  in  the  hall;  she  could 
have  fairly  considered  the  respective 
Uierlts  of  old  oak  or  walnut  for  re- 
staining  the  fioor  in  the  bay-window. 
There  were  numberless  things  she 
could  have  done,  and  they  all  occurred 
to  her.  Here  all  she  could  do  was  to 
pick  up  a  few  little  bits  of  paper  from 
the  grass  and  add  them  to  the  fire  that 
was  presently  to  be  kindled.  How  few 
distractions  the  country  affords!  Mrs. 
Lauriston  became  desperate;  she  con- 
sult(»il  the  offending  watch  again;  it  was 
only  a  little  past  six,  and  breakfast  was 
not  till  eight.  She  resolved  that  she 
would  take  a  walk. 

There  was  only  one  path  that  could 
be  called  a  path,  and  Mrs.  I^urlston 
objected  to  walking  on  anything  that 
was  not  a  path.  Scrambling  through 
hedges  and  Jumping  ditches  had  no 
charms  for  lier.  She  liked  to  see  where 
she  was  going,  and  she  took  the  path, 
though  in  rather  a  disparaging  mood. 
The  path  (It  skirted  the  weir-pool 
and  ran  past  the  camp  to  the  foot- 
bridge described  before)  was  the 
kind  of  path  on  which  the  early 
bird  might  hope  to  catch  the  first 
worm.  In  fact  he  was  doing  so  at 
this  moment,  until,  disturbed  by  Mrs. 
I^urlston,  he  flew  off,  thinking  perhaps 
he  had  mistaken  the  time  of  day.  Of 
the  first  worm  fortunately  Mrs.  Lau- 
riston had  only  a  theoretical  knowledge, 
but  she  felt  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
early  bird;  he  seemed  to  have  so  much 
to  do  while  she  was  compelled  to  be 
Inactive.  Generally  she  had  striven  to 
impress  his  merit  on  Cicely,  who  for 
lier  jmrt  had  taken  a  misguided  view, 
saying  that  he  provided  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  one  not  to  be  the  first  worm. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  hesitated  whether  she 
should  turn  to  the  left  or  the  right,  but 
tinally  decided  that  the  scenery  to  the 
right  looked  more  civilizeil;  it  included 
the  foot-bridge  and  the  lane  and  other 
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things  of  comparative  dryness,  while  on 
the  left  were  osiers  and  willows  and 
the  weir  and  moisture  everywhere. 
She  walked  accordingly  along  the  path 
and  over  the  bridge,  gratified  to  find 
that  her  road  became  dryer  as  she 
went.  By  a  curious  coincidence  she 
was  treading  in  the  same  path  that 
her  husband  had  taken  yesterday.  But 
unhappily,  not  having  his  eye  for  coun- 
tiT,  or  his  military  experience,  she  did 
not  realize  what  was  at  the  end  of  It 
Past  the  lock  and  the  mill,  along  the 
well-trodden  track  through  the  osier- 
bed,  over  (with  great  precautions)  the 
plank  that  bridged  the  small  lagoon, 
beyond  the  oak-tree,— Mrs.  Lauris- 
ton  repeated  her  husband's  Journey 
in  faithful  detail,  and  then  she  stood 
suddenly  horror-struck  in  the  very 
spot,  and  almost  in  the  very  attitude, 
in  which  William,  Talbot,  and  the  Ad- 
miral were  introduced  to  the  reader  two 
days  ago.  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  come 
upon  the  house-boat.  Yet  this  was  not 
all;  this  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not 
enoQ£^  to  make  her  face  round  from 
the  river  hotly,  hurry  back  across  the 
plank  without  a  semblance  of  her  for- 
mer precaution,  and  walk  on  and  on 
{>ossessed  only  by  the  one  idea  that 
she  must  put  some  miles  between  her 
and  what  she  hud  seen.  The  shock  of 
discovering  the  haunt  of  the  objection- 
able male  was  great,  the  other,— but  it 
shall  at  least  be  softened  for  the  reader. 
It  is  enough  that  Mrs.  Lauriston  should 
suffer. 

In  fact  there  was  a  second  perturbed 
spirit  abroad  this  morning.— Sir  Sey- 
mour Haddon.  His  dreams  had  been 
troubled.  Having  spent  much  of  tlie 
night  in  hunting  for  a  certain  Gladstone 
bag  in  lonely  deserts  and  amid  snow- 
clad  peaks,  while  jabbering  apes,  croco- 
diles, giraffes,  and  other  remarkable 
fauna  attended  him  in  a  moiklng 
throng,  one  and  all  assuring  him  tliat 
his  search  wag  vain  inasmuch  as  no 
sii<h  thing  existed,  he  had  awakened  to 


a  burning  sense  of  injustice  at  almost 
the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Lauriston.  3ut 
the  magnificent  Charles  was  more  for- 
tunate than  his  neighbor;  he  at  least 
had  a  purpose  in  life.  He  had  arisen 
in  a  determined  manner  in  spite  of  the 
mist  around  him.  Like  Mrs.  Lauriston 
he  had  meditated  arousing  his  party  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  morning  air;  he 
felt  sure  that  between  the  four  of  them 
the  beauties  of  the  morning  would  meet 
with  comment  more  eloquent  than  ever 
gladdened  the  brain  of  a  London-haunt- 
ing sonneteer.  But  the  amjisement 
would  keep  for  an  hour;  he  had  work 
in  hand. 

He  looked  scornfully  at  the  four  con- 
spirators. Majendie'M  remarks  came 
back  to  him.  He  regarded  the  doctor's 
face;  it  bon*  the  expressionless  calm 
of  a  dreamless  sleeper.  '*He*8  dream- 
ing of  the  whole  course  of  his  profes- 
sional career,'*  Charles  said  to  himself 
sarcastically. 

Then  he  began  his  search.  He 
hunted  every  place  on  board  the  house- 
boat possible  and  impossible,  he  bunted 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  bank 
within  a  hundred  yards,  but  the  Glad- 
stone bag  remained  imaginary.  When 
he  returned  baflled  his  first  impulse 
was  to  administer  a  rude  awakening  to 
each  in  turn,  but  he  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  nearly  half-past  six,  and  if  be 
did  disturb  them  they  might  want  to 
get  up,  in  which  case  they  would  cer- 
tainly insist  on  his  preparing  breakfast. 
On  the  other  hand  the  sun  was  now 
pleasantly  warm  and  the  river— 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  climbing 
tlie  ladder  to  the  roof,  just  as  Mrs.  Lau- 
riston was  coming  through  the  osier-bed 
and  all  unconsciously  approaching  the 
stile.  The  magnificent  Charles  walked 
delicately  to  the  edge  and  looked  down; 
Mrs.  Lauriston  mounted  the  stile.  He 
lyrave  a  little  pleasurable  shiver;  the  sun 
was  warm  on  his  back  and  the  water 
looked  cold;  Mrs.  I^aurlston  croflsed  the 
plank.     Charles  raised  his  Joined  hands 
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over  his  head;  Mrs.   Lauriston  passed 
the  oak-tree— 

And  then,— a  symphony  of  pink  and 
navy  blue  (a  fortunate  but  not  a  pre- 
ponderating hue  in  the  picture)  flashed 
through  the  air  and  cut  the  smooth  sur- 
face with  hardly  a  splash.  It  was  a 
beautiful  dive.  Did  social  conditions 
permit,  it  would  have  made  as  effective 
a  weapon  in  Charles's  armory  as  his  for- 
ward stroke  at  cricket.  It  was  a  dive 
to  inspire  the  writer  of  sonnets  afore- 
said. 

It  did  inspire  Mrs.  Lauriston.  She 
stood  transfixed,  Just  as  his  friends  had 
stood  transtixed  before.  The  roof  of 
the  house-boat  seemed  fated  to  be  to 
Charles  a  stage  from  which  he  should 
arrest  attention.  It  was  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  so  similar  an  effect  should 
be  produced  by  his  costume  in  its  two 
extremes,— its  unexpected  maximum 
and  its  irreducible  minimum. 

After  the  dive  Charles  rose  to  view 
within  a  few  yards  of  her,  rubbed  the 
water  out  of  his  eyes,  and  looked  about 
him,— to  encounter  Mrs.  Lauriston's 
gaxe.  He  was  not  unduly  perturbed, 
nor  did  it  occur  to  him  that  there  was 
anything  out  of  the  common  about  the 
situation,  though  he  noted  the  fact  that 
the  lady  must  t>e  an  early  riser.  He 
swam  tranquilly  off  down  stream  with 
a  powerful  breast  stroke,  reflecting  to 
himself  that  a  swimmer  is  seen  at  his 
best  thus  and  trusting  that  the  strange 
lady  (who  evidently  belonged  to  the 
other  camp)  would  not  fail  to  note  how 
much  he  was  at  home  in  the  water. 

But  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  fled,  and  be- 
fore Charles  had  finished  his  exhibition 
had  reached  the  mill  tingling  in  every 
nerve  with  indignation  at  the  shame- 
lessness  with  which  these  young  men  be- 
haved; it  was  exactly  as  she  had  proph- 
esied, she  thought,  as  she  hurried  on 
past  the  mill,  taking  in  her  agitation  the 
path  to  the  left  instead  of  the  path  to 
the  right,  and  so  with  every  step  hurry- 
ing farther  away  from  her  own  camp. 
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Indeed,  she  had  put  several  fields  be- 
tween her  and  the  mill  before  she  be- 
gan to  wonder  where  she  was  going, 
and  stopped  to  consider.  The  fields 
seemed  unfamiliar,  and  she  decided 
that  she  had  better  turn  back. 

But  now  there  was  another  misfor- 
tune in  store  for  her.  Right  in  the  path 
by  which  she  had  come  stood  an  un- 
suspected cow.  Mrs.  Lauriston  with- 
drew the  foot  which  was  taking  the 
first  step  back.  She  detested  cows, 
but  she  had  heard  somewhere  that  if 
you  keep  your  eyes  on  them  steadily 
they  know  that  you  are  their  master 
and  fear  you.  So  Mrs.  Lauriston  kept 
her  eyes  steadily  on  the  cow  while  she 
retreated  backwards.  The  cow  fol- 
lowed, and  stood  in  front  of  her  in  a 
speculative  attitude.  Then  it  lowed,  not 
at  all  unamiably;  and  at  this  Mrs.  Lau- 
riston cast  her  shreds  of  learning  to  the 
winds  and  ran,  ran  to  the  nearest  gate, 
and  fled  she  knew  not  whither. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  returned  to 
herself  and  to  a  pleasing  sense  of 
righteous  indignation  with  Charles  and 
his  confraternity  of  crime.  She  deter- 
mined to  go  straight  back,  fetching  a 
compass  round  the  cow  of  course;  her 
resolve  was  fixed;  she  would  acquaint 
the  camp  with  her  decree.  She  glance<l 
round  to  assure  herself  of  the  direction; 
she  was  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field. 
surrounded  by  thick  hedges,  which  shut 
in  her  view  completely;  she  knew  tlie 
situation  of  neither  mill,  river,  nor 
tents;  only  was  she  aware  vaguely  that 
somewhere  waiting  for  her  Ijebiud  one 
of  those  hedges  was  the  cow.  Mrs. 
Lauriston  was  lost. 

Breakfast  was  later  than  usual  that 
morning,  for  Aunt  Charlotte  was  not 
there  to  make  sure  of  things.  But 
Agatha  woke  at  a  reasonable  hour,  and 
aroused  her  sister  and  Doris.  Martin 
also  was  about,  only  a  little  after  his 
customary  time.  The  plea.sant  odor  of 
cooking  fish  enlivened  Cicely  who,  little 
suspecting     tlie     dreadful     truth,    dqv- 
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suadcd  the  othei*8  to  steal  a  march  on 
the  virtuous,  aud  to  let  their  aunt 
rest. 

**Do  let  her  sleep  on  if  she  wants  to/' 
»aid  Miss  Cicely  with  a  compassion  that 
deceived  Doris. 

It  did  not  convince  Agatha.  "So  that 
you  can  boast  tliat  you  have  once,"  she 
began. 

"We  all  can,"  said  c:icely. 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

The  three  girls  sat  down  alone.  Be- 
fore Cicely  was  set  a  dish  which  she  un- 
covered with  pride.  On  it  reposed  the 
famous  perch.  She  had  been  very  reti- 
cent about  her  adventures  In  angling, 
but  liow  that  they  had  come  to  the 
final  test  she  resolved  to  hide  her  light 
no  longer.  She  would  have  liked  a  com- 
plete audience,  and  she  looked  round 
for  her  aunt  and  uncle.  He  was  at 
last  emerging. 

"There,  Uncle  Henry,  there  it  is,*'  said 
Cicely,  pointing  oratorlcally  to  the  dish. 
"The  perch  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
our  fishes;  It  inhabits  most  of  our  riv- 
ers, streams,  and  lakes.  Its  flesh  is  lit- 
tle inferior  to  the  flesh  of  the  trout,  but 
it  naturally  varies  according  to  the 
water  from  which  it  comes.  It  is  gen- 
erally to  be  found  round  oW  piles, 
walls,  and  the  roots  of  trees,  and  may 
be  taken  with  a  worm  or  minnow.  It 
does  not  commonly  ^ittain  to  a  much 
greater  weight  than  two  pounds,  though 
examples  have  been  taken  of  four  and 
even  five.  This,  therefore,  is  a  pecul- 
iarly handsome  specimen."  Cicely 
paused;  she  had  said  her  piece  pretty 
well,  though  she  was  not  sure  if  she  had 
got  it  all  quite  in  the  riglit  order,  and 
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tliere  were  other  facts  probably  ot  im- 
l>ortauce  which  she  had  forgotten.  Slie 
would  now  come  briskly  to  the  perora- 
t  ion. 

''Its  Latin  name,"  she  continoed,  aa 
one  whose  knowledge  is  nnfatliomable, 

"its    Latin    name    is "    she   panaed 

again;  positively  she  had  forgotten  tiiat, 
too.  or  most  of  It.  She  mast  diaaem- 
ble.  "Its  I^tln  name  is  Perous  Flu- 
i?iu8,**  she  said  boldly. 

"Where  did  you  learn  all  Uiat, 
Cicely?"   asked   Agatha. 

"From  experience,  most  of  It,"  was 
the  modest  reply. 

"And  the  I^tin  name?"  said  her 
uncle  smiling.  He  had  forgotten  most 
of  his  liatin.  but  early  training  aorvived 
in  him  enough  to  make  blm  suspiciooa 
of  other  i>eople's  Latlnlty. 

"It  came  out  of  a  book."  said  Cicely, 
thinking  it  probable. 

Uncle  Henry  was  about  to  inqolre  the 
name  of  the  book,  when  their  attention 
was  altogether  diverted  from  tiie  sab- 
ject  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Lauriston,  who 
was  crossing  the  bridge. 

"Oh,  she's  been  up  all  the  time/  said 
Cicely  In  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

"I'm  afraid  she  has,"  murmured  Mr. 
I^uriston  to  himself  as  he  studied  his 
wife's  approaching  visage. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  had  been  long  ^loni^ 
in  finding  her  way  back  for  the  indig* 
nation  of  the  moralist  shocked  to  be 
tempered  with  the  complacency  of  the 
proi>het  accredited,  and  her  t<me  was 
calm,  though  it  lost  nothing  of  decisloo 
thereby.  "It  Is  exactly  as  I  antici- 
pated,*' she  observed;  "and  we  shall 
move  at  once." 

continufd.) 
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The  receut  endeavor  of  Mr.  Fraucis 
Galtoii  to  establish,  upou  the  basis  of 
his  interesting  inquiries  into  the  influ- 
ences of  heredity*,  a  new  science  of  "eu- 
genics," a  word  by  which  he  desires  to 
express  an  ordered  linowledge  of  all 
conditions  of  parentage  which  may 
tend  towards  the  improvement  of  fu- 
ture generations  of  men,  is  one  which 
deserves  the  cordial  approval  of  those 
whose  posterity  he  desires  to  benefit; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  calls  for  a 
more  c*omp]ete  examination,  alike  into 
methods  and  into  probable  results,  than 
it  appears  so  far  to  have  received.  We 
are  certainly  entitled— nay,  almost 
lM>uud,  before  surrendering  ourselves 
to  his  guidance,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible,  what  are  the  teachings 
of  experience  upon  the  subject,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  under  which 
continued  Improvement  of  progeny 
may  be  expected  to  reward  systematic 
efforts  for  its  attainment. 

It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  Mr. 
Galton*s  main   argument  appeals  to  a 
persuasion  which,  from  time  Immemo- 
rial,   has  almost  universally  obtalneil. 
Concerning  the    Influence    of  ancestry 
there  was   not,   In  pre-sclentlflc   days, 
there  is  scarcely,  even  at  present,  any 
difference  of  opinion.      A  belief  In  this 
influence   Is,    as    Metternlch    wrote   of 
"nationality,"  **une  ld6e  qui  dlt  tout  et 
qui  ne   dlt  rien,   mals   qui   rempllt  le 
monde."    The  general  resemblance  usu- 
ally borne  by  offspring  to  their  parents 
must   always  'have  been   a   matter  of 
common  observation   which  could  not 
bi'  denied;   and   the  exceptions   might 
easily     be    disregarded    or    explained 
away.      The   ruler  or  the   great  man 
held  bis  position  by  virtue  of  distin- 
guished prowess  or  of  proved  sagacity; 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  In  harmony 
with  general  experience  that  his  high 


qualities  should    reappear  in  his  chil- 
dren and  in  his  children's  children,    lu 
many  countries  the  stronger  and  wiser 
members  of  the  community  were  able 
to  hold  themselves  apart  as  a  class  or 
as  classes— the  stronger  often   as  sol- 
diers, the  wiser  as  priests;  and  hence 
the3'  were  also  able  to  develop  by  edu- 
cation the  inherited  advantages  of  their 
descendants.    They  often  claimed  to  be 
themselves  of  divine  origin,  or,  at  least, 
to  be  descended  from  the  offspring  of 
human  damsels  by  superhuman  sires; 
and  such  a  claim  was  not  only  admitted 
by   those   around    them,    but   was   ad- 
mitted as  an  adequate  explanation  of 
their   superiority*,    and    often    took    its 
place  among  the  tenets  of  the  locally 
prevailing  religion.    The  genealogies  of 
the   great   furnished    themes   to   min- 
strels and  were  recited  on  occasions  of 
lestlvity,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
these  genealogies   became   traditional, 
and  found  their  way  Into  written  and 
even  into  printed  hlstorj*.     Their  pres- 
ervation has  sometimes  been  supposed 
by  later  generations  to  afford  evidence 
of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  legends 
which   they    embodied,    and    some    of 
these  have  even  been  regarded  as  suf- 
ficiently   authentic    to    be    served    up 
afresh,  by  the  editors  of  evening  papers 
in  our  own  day,  whenever  either  the 
heads  or  the  cadets  of  the  families  con- 
cerned have  been  promoted  to  official 
or  diplomatic  positions,   or  have   suc- 
ceeded In  rendering  themselves  conspic- 
uous In  relation  to  any  public  or  private 
affairs. 

We  may  certainly  Infer,  from  many 
facts  which  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader,  that  a  large  proportion  of  Eng- 
lish people  are  sufficiently  convinced 
of  the  value  of  good  descent  to  be  In 
full  sympathy  with  the  declaration  of 
the  great  historian,   that  **oiir  calmer 
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Judgment  will  rather  teud  to  moderate 
than  to  suppress  the  pride  of  an  an- 
cient and  worthy  race.  The  satirist 
may  laugh,  the  phllosoplier  may 
preach,  but  Reason  herself  will  re- 
spect the  prejudices  and  habits  which 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind."  The  question  of 
real  interest  may,  indeed,  be  limited 
to  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  "prejudices"  in  question 
are  well  founded,  or  what  advantages, 
if  any,  descent  from  ancestors  of  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  capability  is  cal- 
culated to  afford.  The  question  is  one 
of  no  small  complication,  and,  conse- 
(luently,  of  no  small  difficulty. 

Starting  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
every  child  has  two  parents  and  four 
grandparents,  an  easy  calculation  will 
show  that,  were  it  not  for  marriages 
between  people   more  or  less  akin  to 
one    another,   every   person   would   be 
descended  from  no  fewer  than  3,194,- 
802  ancestors  in  the  course  of  seven 
hundred    years     (twenty -one     genera- 
tions); but  this  number  must  be  dimin- 
ished  to  an  uudiscoverable  extent  by 
marriages  either  of  near  or  of  distant 
consanguinity.      A  husband   and  wife 
who  are  not  manifestly  related  have, 
of  course,  eight  grandparents  between 
them;  but  those  who  are  first  cousins 
have  only  six,  and  more  remote  kin- 
ship progrressively  diminishes  the  num- 
ber  of   more   remote   ancestors.    Even 
after  making  allowance  for  this  dim- 
inution,   the    figures   render    it    highly 
probable    that,    in    the    whole    native 
population  of  this  country,  there  is  at 
least   some   degree   of    blood   relation- 
ship between  almost  any  two  persons 
taken  at  random.      The  population  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1050  was  esti- 
mated, on    the   bases   furnished   by  a 
number    of     parish     registers,     to    be 
5,450,000,  and  there  is  little  pn^babilitj' 
that  it  exceeiled  three  millions  at  the 
beginning   of    the    thirteenth    century: 
so   that,   apart    from    the    influence   of 


relationships      and     of     immigrration. 
every    individual    now    living    in    the 
country  would  have  had  more  ances- 
toi-s  in  the  year  1206  than  the  total  of 
the  then  existing  inhabitants   of   the 
kingdom.      If  we  also  take  into  con- 
sideration   the    fact    that    there    has 
never   been   any  absolute   barrier   be- 
tween classes  in  this  country,  the  poor 
having  always  had  opportunities   for 
rising  in  the  social  scale,  and  the  rich 
having  always   been  liable  to  misfor- 
tunes which  brought  them  to  the  level 
of  the  poor,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that,  on 
the  whole,    there   must   be  a   greater 
community  of  descent  among  Ifinglish 
people    than    Is    commonly    supposed. 
The  £#ngli8h  traveller  who  was  asked 
in   Germany    if   he    were   noble,    and 
who  replied  that  all  BngUshmen  were 
noble,   was  probably   much  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  he  suspected. 

The  middle  or  bourgeois  class,  In  all 
countries,  must  be  regarded  as  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  and  as  hav- 
ing come  into  existence  by  an  amalr 
gamation  of  persons   risen   from  the 
peasantry     or    from    servitude     with 
those  who  have  fallen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  military  or  sacerdotal  caste  or 
of  the  noblesse.      The  proportions  of 
the    ingredients    would    vary    in    dif- 
ferent communities,  and  could  scarcely 
be  ascertained  in  any.    The  patrician 
families  of  old  Rome  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  darkest  period  of  history,  but 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they 
left  no  inheritors  either  of  the  vlrtaes 
by  which  they  had  been  distinguished 
or  of  the  vices  which  contributed  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire.    The  de- 
scents    from     these    families     which 
were  claimed  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance were  of  an  extremely  doubt- 
ful   character,    based    upon    so-called 
evidence  of  a  kind  which  could  only 
i>e  accepted  when  historical  research 
was   practically  unknown.       Gibbon's 
account  of  the  descent  of  an  iRngifati 
family  from  "the  purple  of  three  «n- 
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perors  who  reigued  at  Coustautioople" 
has  long  been  relegated  to  the  domain 
of  fable;  and  no  authentic  pedigrrees 
can  be  carried  beyond  periods  covered 
by  records  which  are  still  existing 
and  available  for  reference.  Such  rec- 
ords In  early  times  dealt  only  with 
personages  of  high  rank,  and  left  the 
mass  of  the  people  unnoticed;  while 
some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the 
roll  of  the  knights  who  landed  In  Eng- 
land with  the  Ck>nqueror,  are  said  to 
have  been  enlarged  and  falsified  by 
successive  custodians.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  English  nobility  was 
swept  away  during  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  many  cadets  of  their 
houses  either  sought  refuge  abroad  or 
avoided  the  vengeance  of  the  con- 
querors by  becoming  merged  and  lost 
in  the  commonalty.  The  oldest  exist- 
ing English  families  are  mostly  In- 
debted for  their  preservation  to  the 
circumstance  that  their  remote  ances- 
tors were  prudent  rather  than  ambi- 
tious, and  were  content  to  cultivate 
the  paternal  acres  in  tranquil  obscu- 
rity, instead  of  engaging  in  the  con- 
flicts of  political  life,  and  incurring 
the  dangers  which  these  entailed  upon 
the  vanquished.  It  follows  that,  in 
England  at  least,  there  are  but  few 
possible  examples  of  the  descent  of 
uncommon  virtues  or  capacities 
through  a  long  succession  of  genera- 
tions; and,  inasmuch  as  neither  virtue 
nor  capacity  has  ever  been  absent 
from  the  national  counsels,  it  may  be 
argued  that  descent  from  ancestors 
displaying  these  qualities  is  at  least 
not  essential  to  their  possession.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
are  able  to  trace  a  descent  from 
former  sovereigns,  scarcely  any  have 
become  distinguished  but  those  whose 
intermediate  ancestors  have  been  en- 
riched and  ennobled  by  the  bounty  of 
the  Crown,  and  who  have  therefore 
onjoyed     advantages    denied    to    the 


great  majority'  of  their  countrymen. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  advan- 
tages have  sufficed  to  place  any  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  front 
rank  of  statesmen  or  of  soldiers.  The 
most  authentic  examples  of  long  and 
illustrious  descent  which  English  his- 
tory can  furnish  are  far  from  sustain- 
ing the  claims  which  are  sometimes 
advanced  on  its  behalf;  and  some- 
times, indeed,  have  been  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  recall  to  mind  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  in  whatever  manner  the 
phrase  setimis  oommunis  should  be  in- 
terpreted; 

Heec    satis    ad  Juvenem,   quem   nobis 

fama  superbum 
Tradit,  et  Inflatum,  plerumque  Xeroiie 

proplnquo. 
Rams  enlm  ferme  sensus  communis  in 

uia 

FortunA. 

If  we  turn  from  history  to  physiol- 
ogy, what  Is  it,  in  the  way  of  inheri- 
tance either  from  near  or  from  re- 
mote ancestors,  that  we  are  entitled  to 
expect?  Much,  undoubtedly,  both  as 
to  physical  formation  and  intellectual 
capacity,  but  no  one  can  say  either 
how  much  or  in  what  direction.  The 
human  embryo  appears  to  contain 
rudimentary  elements  derived  from 
many  preceding  generations  of  both 
sexes;  but  the  conditions  which  call 
some  of  these  elements  into  active  de- 
velopment, or  which  condemn  others 
to  dormancy,  are  certainly  not  known, 
and  can  scarcely  even  be  conjectured. 
**C'est  qu'il  y  a  toutes  les  apparences 
possibles,"  wrote  Malebranche.  "que 
les  hommes  gardent  encore  a ujourd'hui 
dans  leur  cerveau  des  traces  et  des 
impressions  de  leurs  premiers  parens." 
They  sometimes  appear  to  retain  such 
traces  not  only  "dans  lour  cerveau." 
but  throughout  their  ijodies.  Ehery 
one  acquainted  with  families  lu  which 
an  ancestor  or  ancestress  has  been  of 
dark    race,    Afri<Mui    or    Asiatic,    niu:*t 
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have  uoticed  how  often  the  character- 
istics of  such  descent  disappear  in 
some  individuals,  and  become  promi- 
nent in  others,  even  through  succes- 
sive generations.  I  know  a  family 
in  which  all  the  boys  but  one  write  in 
a  very  similar  manner,  manifestly 
from  imitation  of  the  writing  of  their 
schoolmaster.  The  exceptional  boy 
writes  a  totally  different  hand,  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  bis  paternal  grand- 
father, who  died  five-and- twenty  years 
before  he  was  born,  and  whose  writ- 
ing he  never  saw  until  it  was  pro- 
duced for  comparison  with  his  own.  I 
know  a  lady  with  no  very  conspicuous 
resemblance  to  her  own  brothers,  but 
who  can  stand  to-day  under  High- 
more's  portrait  of  her  great-grand- 
father's sister,  painted  in  1745.  and 
who  might  very  well  pass  for  the  orig- 
inal of  the  picture.  Similar  examples 
are  numerous,  and  parallel  examples 
of  the  inheritance  of  intellectual  pe- 
culiarities—that is,  of  brain  formation 
or  development— are  perhaps  equally 
common,  although  they  are  less  easy 
to  observe  or  to  demonstrate.  We 
also  see  instances  of  development  by 
antagonism— that  is  to  say,  instances 
in  which  some  marked  ancestral  pe- 
culiarity has  been  avoided  or  sup- 
pressed in  descendants.  It  is  trite 
to  observe  that  the  son  of  a  miser  is 
frequently  a  spendthrift 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  I 
think  It  Is  certain  that  the  power  of 
amassing  money,  independently  of 
general  ability-  in  other  directions,  con- 
stitutes a  notable  characteristic  of 
some  individuals;  and  that  this  power, 
which,  when  it  is  dlsplayeil  in  a  mod- 
erate degree,  and  when  it  depends 
iil)on  what  might  be  described  as  pru- 
dence or  foresight,  is  apt  to  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
is  more  apt  to  perish  with  its  posses- 
sor when  it  is  present  in  a  very  high 
degi'ee.  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
faculty    which   might    l>e  describ<»d  as 


genius  if  it  were  displayed  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  of  action.  I  spent  my 
l>oyhood  in  a  locality  which  afforded 
an  example  of  the  former  kind,  and  in 
which  the  Kev.  Sydney  Smith  wag  the 
holder  of  a  living  which  he  occasion- 
ally  visited,  and  where  his  presence  was 
always  a  stimulus  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  one  day  took 
down  to  dinner  a  very  stately  lady,  the 
heiress  of  an  old  family  in  the  district 
whose  forbears  had  for  generations 
been  regarded  as  thrifty.  They  bad 
added  acre  to  acre  and  farm  to  farm, 
and  had  not  wasted  their  substance  in 
contested  elections.  At  the  first  loll 
in  the  noise  of  tlie  dinner-table,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  this  lady,  instead 
of  giving  Mr.  Smith  opportunities  to 
shine,  was  instructing  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  family  likenesses.  "ESven  nalis, 
Mr.  Smith/'  she  was  heard  to  say,  in 
a  thin  and  high-pitched  voice,  **eyen 
nails  run  in  families.''  '*I  have  fre- 
iiuently  observed  it,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  ''and  so  do  screws" 

My  own  experience  as  a  profes- 
sional man  has  lain  so  mncti  apart 
from  commercial  undertakings  that  I 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  tilings 
may  have  altered  during  the  last  half* 
century;  but  I  well  remember  being 
told,  sixty  years  ago,  by  a  Ijondon 
merchant  of  high  repute,  that  no  great 
commercial  fortune  had  ever  been 
made  in  a  single  lifetime  except  by 
successful  delinquency,  and  that  such 
fortunes,  when  made,  had  scarcely 
ever  been  retained  by  the  descendants 
of  those  who  made  them.  Hie  oppor- 
tunities of  the  present  day  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  past  and  tlie  stand- 
ard of  business  integrity  may  possibly 
be  different;  but  experience  conflirms 
what  I  think  physiology  wonld  teach 
-first  that  the  excessive  deyel(^ment 
of  any  single  faculty,  such  as  tliat  of 
money-getting,  is  apt  to  be  attended 
by  an  under  development  of  others,  by 
whi<*h    the   former   might   be  held   in 
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cbeck,  or  by  wbich,  at  least,  tbe  char- 
acter, as  a  whole,  might  be  rendered 
more  complete;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
engrossment  of  one  parent  by  a  single 
object  of  pursuit  is  liable  to  leave  the 
offspring  to  derive  both  intellectual 
and  physical  characteristics  mainly 
from  the  other,  and  thus  to  produce  a 
one-sidedness  of  inheritance  which  is 
often  perplexing  to  superficial  ob- 
servers. 

The  superiority  of  any  man  to  the 
average  of  his  species,  supposing  it 
to  exist,  may  clearly  be  physical,  in- 
tellectual, or  moral,  or  all  of  these  in 
combination.  We  may  regard  the  or- 
gans which  are  subservient  to  nutri- 
tion as  constituting  a  laboratory  for 
the  conversion  of  food  into  force;  we 
may  regard  the  muscular  system  as 
an  apparatus  by  which  force  is  ap- 
plied to  the  physical  environment;  and 
we  may  regard  large  portions  of  the 
brain  as  an  apparatus  by  which  force 
Is  employed  in  the  performance  of 
intellectual  operations.  Everybody 
knows  that  a  physically  strong  body, 
in  which  abundant  force  is  made 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort, is  one  in  wbich  a  sound  digestion 
is  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  nutri- 
ment In  the  absence  of  these  condi- 
tions, not  only  will  the  muscles  be 
weak  and  flaccid,  or  otherwise  stmc- 
tarally  deficient,  but  the  force  by 
which  their  operations  should  be  sus- 
tained will  also  be  deficient,  and  the 
person  laboring  under  these  disadvan- 
tages will  be  physically  weak,  unfit 
for  or  incapable  of  strenuous  or  pro- 
longed bodily  effort.  It  Is  only  by 
the  conversion  of  sufficient  food  that 
the  strong  body  can  be  built  up;  and 
deprivation  of  food  is  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  strongest  bo<ly  to  the  level 
of  the  weakest.  As  far  as  general 
principles  are  concerned,  the  same 
facts  apply  to  the  brain  and  to  the 
power  of  using  it  for  the  purposes  of 
the  intelligence;  and  food  is  as  essen- 


tial to  the  power  and  practice  of  think- 
ing as  it  is  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  bodily  vigor.  In  at 
least  one  seuse,  bodily  vigor  is  itself 
essential  to  the  power  and  prac- 
tise of  thinking,  because  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  brain  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  and  steadiness  of 
its'  blood  supply,  and  these  arc 
dependent  upon  the  working  of  tbe 
great  central  muscle,  the  heart 

If  we  compare  individuals  who  have 
grown  up  amid  a  sufficient  supply  of 
their  bodily  requirements,  we  shall  find 
great  differences  among  them  in  re- 
spect both  of  strength  and  of  intellec- 
tual capacity,  as  well  as  a  general 
tendency  for  their  characteristics  in 
these  respects  to  be  reproduced  iu 
their  offspring.  Workmen  who  wield 
hammers  or  make  embankments  are 
usually  men  of  limited  intelligence; 
and  the  tendency  of  their  children  will 
be  to  develop  muscle  after  the  type  of 
the  fathers.  The  philosopher  is  usually 
a  man  whose  muscular  system  has 
never  been  a  prominent  feature  of  his 
organization;  and  his  children  are 
more  likely  to  be  remarkable  for  in- 
tellectual than  for  bodily  vigor.  In 
lx>th  cases,  the  results  may  primarily 
bo  due  to  inheritance  of  structure, 
and,  very  likely,  to  inherited  differ- 
ences in  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the 
blood-vessels  which  respectively  sup- 
ply the  muscular  system  and  the 
brain.  Differences  thus  originating 
would  be  maintained  and  increased 
by  differences  of  employment  during 
growth  and  adolescence,  and  would 
become  pronounced  before  iuanhoo<l 
was  attained.  The  average  son  of 
the  philosopher  would  be  likely  to  fall 
out  from  the  ranks  of  spade  labor;  tbe 
average  son  of  the  laborer  could  per- 
haps never  be  made  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  an  algebraic  formula  upon 
the  problems  wbich  it  was  designed 
to  solve. 

Assuming,    as    physiology    assume.-^. 
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that  a  healthy  iufaut  comes  into  the 
world  furnished  vvlth  some  hundreds 
of   millions    of   brain-cells  in   a   rudi- 
mentary condition,  derived  from  a  va- 
riety of  ancestral  sources,  capable  ei- 
ther of  undergoing  complete  develop- 
ment or  of  remaining  rudimentary  to 
the    close    of     life,     and     each    pre- 
sumably limited,  if  or  when  develope<l, 
to  the  performance  of  its  own  proper 
function   as   a   source    of   motion,    of 
sensation,  or  of  thought,  it  is  certain 
that  capacity  for  development,  whether 
In  one  direction  or  in  several,  increases 
with  the  general  Improvement  of  the 
race.      The    lowest     savages    cannot 
count    beyond    ten;    and    those   some- 
what higher  in  the  scale  cannot  be  ed- 
ucated  beyond  the  level   of  civilized 
childhood.    They  go  on  well  to  about 
that  point,   and   there  they  stop,   the 
limit  of  their  intellectual  capacity  hav- 
ing been  reached.      It  would  require 
centuries  of  cultivation  to   raise  such 
people  to  the  average  European  level; 
but,  as  a  process  of  an  analogous  kind 
has  clearly  been  going  on  during  the 
past   in   all   the   countries    which   are 
now  civilized,   there  must   be  ground 
for  believing  that  descent  from  culti- 
vated ancestors  is  not  only  a  step,  but 
an  essential  step,  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  a  still  higher  cultivation.    To 
whatever  extent  ancestry   may  mean 
descent  from  persons  of  more  highly 
developed      intelligence      than      their 
neighbors,  such  ancestry  Is  an  advan- 
tage which  those  possessing  it  should 
strive  to  utilize,  and  which  ought  to  be 
equivalent   to   a   start   In   advance  of 
competitors   in  the  race  of  life.    The 
degree  In  which,   among  the  prosper- 
ous classes  of  our  own  day,  the  condi- 
tions assumed  are  verified.  Is  often,  1 
think,    extremely    doubtful;    Insomuch 
that  the  children  of  the  wealthy  seem 
sometimes  to  be  hindered,  rather  than 
assisted,    by    the    very    circumstances 
which     might     appear     likely     to     be 
sources  of  advautaKe   to    them.      Our 


social   system  has   been  described  hj 
an  American  observer  as  an  elaborate 
machinery  for  putting  Inferior  people 
Into  positions  of  prominence  and  re- 
sponsibility; and,  I  think,  It  must  be 
admitted  that  those  who  are  advanced 
by  Its  agency  do  not  Invariably  dis- 
play any  special  fitness  for  the  duties 
and     responslbllitleB     imposed     upon 
them.    The  individuals  who  have  been 
selected   for  military   command   have 
not  always  been  conspicuous  for  mil- 
itary genius;  and,   if   we   may  judge 
from  the  estimates  of  prominent  poli- 
ticians which  are  made  by  their  oppo- 
.nents,  it  is  still  true  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  an  extremely  small  modi- 
cum of  wisdom.    If  we  except  the  able 
lawyers  who  seek  in  politics  a  ladder 
leading  to  some  goal  of  professional 
ambition,  few  Impartial  observers  will 
contend  that  the  majority  of  the  occu- 
pants even   of   the  front  benches   lu 
Parliament  display  sufficient  capacity 
to  Justify  a  belief  that  they  could  have 
attained  eminence  by  their  unaided  ef- 
forts; and  Mr.  Bright's  description  of 
a    cabinet    minister    among   his    con- 
temporaries as  '*a  dull  man'*  might  be 
extended,   without  manifest  impropri- 
ety, to  many   who  have  grasped  the 
reins  of  i)ower,  and  have   basked   in 
the  smiles  of  fortune.      Descent  from 
a    great  statesman,   or   from   a   great 
philosopher,  unless  neutralized  by  ill- 
health,  or   by  adverse  circumstances, 
or    by    some   possibly   undlscoverabie 
strain  of  cross-breeding,  might  reason- 
ably Justify  an  expectation  of  high  in- 
tellectual capacity;  but  descent  from  a 
family   enriched  by  trade  or  politics 
within   the  last  hundred  or  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  as  It  would  afford  no 
evidence  of  any  special  powers  in  the 
progenitors,   so   It   would   not  justify 
great  expectations  from  the  offspring. 
On  the  contrary,  It  is  more  in  harmony 
with    experience    for    a    young    man 
bom    *'wlth    a    silver    spoon    in    his 
mouth"  to  allow  the  possibilities  of  his 
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Intellect  to  remalu  dormaut,  aud  to 
waste  his  time  in  frivolous  aud  un- 
worthy amusements,  than  for  him  so 
to  cultivate  his  faculties  as  to  advance 
beyond  the  standard  of  his  forefa- 
thers, and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  still 
farther  advance  on  the  part  of  his 
children.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
writing  from  Ham  in  1840  on  certain 
of  the  acts  of  liis  uncle,  regretted  "la 
creation  d'une  noblesse  qui,  dds  le  len- 
demain  de  la  chnte  de  son  chef,  a  ou- 
bli^  son  origine  pl6b61eime  pour  falre 
cause  commune  avec  see  oppresseurs." 
The  gilded  youth  of  our  own  time, 
whatever  latent  possibilities  they  may 
possess  by  virtue  of  descent,  are  too 
often  Ignorant  of  things  which  ever>' 
wise  man  would  seek  to  know,  and  are 
learned,  tf  at  all,  chiefly  alK>ut  things 
of  which  a  wise  man  would  be  con- 
tentedly ignorant  Even  the  supreme 
satisfaction  with  themselves  which 
they  sometimes  display  cannot  be 
without  its  influence  in  rendering 
them  unconscious  of  deficiencies 
which,  if  they  were  only  recognized, 
might  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  rem- 
edy. They  often  need  to  learn  that 
their  favorite  occupations,  even^  when 
they  excel  in  them,  are  not  of  a  kind 
by  which  improvement,  either  of  brain 
or  of  body,  is  likely  to  be  promoted 
either  in  themselves  or  in  their  de- 
scendants. Montaigne  says  truly  that 
'*la  pr6cellence  rare  et  au-dessus  du 
commun  messied  H  un  homme  d'hon- 
neur  en  chose  frivole,"  and  Plato  did 
not  admire  the  skill  of  Annlcerls,  who 
drove  his  chariot  a  hundred  rounds 
without  once  deviating  from  the  same 
track.  The  philosopher  said  that  a 
person  who  took  so  much  pulus  to  per- 
fect himself  in  so  useless  an  art  could 
have  no  leisure  for  any  great  or  noble 
employment,  and  must  of  necessity 
neglect  those  things  which  were  really 
praiseworthy.  It  is  certain  that  the 
degradation  of  the  faculties  to  un- 
worthy pursuits,  or  to  vulgar  amuse- 


ments. Is  likely  to  induce  a  correspond- 
ing degradation  of  brain  tissue,  and 
that  this  in  its  turn  is  likely  to  be 
handed  down  to  offspring.  An  anal- 
ogous effect  is  likely  to  be  produced, 
relatively  at  least,  in  the  cases  of 
those  persons  of  good  ancestry  who  are 
content  to  confine  their  energies  within 
some  narrow  field,  and  to  leave  uncul- 
tivated the  larger  and  more  valuable 
portions  of  the  Intellectual  Inheritance 
to  which  they  may  have  been  bom. 
If,  therefore,  there  be  any  advantage 
In  descent  from  distinguished  ances- 
tors (and  that  there  is  can  scarcely  be 
denied),  this  advantage  can  only  be 
realized  when  the  family  traditions 
have  been  observed  and  respected, 
and  when  opportunities  of  farther  dis- 
tinction have  been  sought  and  grasped 
by  successive  generations.  Any  such 
advantage,  as  deterioration  is  usually 
easier  and  more  rapid  than  improve- 
ment is  likely  to  be  lost  when  a- posi- 
tion gained  by  the  ancestor  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  resting-place  by  descend- 
ants who  make  no  farther  effort  to  ex- 
cel. I  refer,  of  course,  to  advantages 
of  organization  alone,  and  not  to  those 
which  are  given  by  wealth,  or  by  fa- 
cilities for  Intercourse  with  persons  of 
high  station.  A  glance  at  the  world 
will  show  that,  as  far  as  immediate 
or  temporary  success  is  concerned,  the 
latter  are  usually  more  Important  than 
the  former;  but  Intellectual  decadence 
under  the  influence  of  idleness  and  lux- 
ury can  only  be  prevented  by  sustained 
intellectual  effort  In  the  absence  of 
such  effort,  we  see  people  of  good  sta- 
tion who  proclaim  belief  in  supersti- 
tions as  abject  as  those  of  the  most  de- 
graded savages,  in  such,  for  example, 
as  the  so-called  '^Christian  Science*'; 
and  we  see  the  nominal  ruler  of  a 
great  empire  committing  Its  destinies 
and  his  own  to  the  control  of  Ignorant 
priests  and  mercenary  conjurers.  The 
organic  advantages  of  ancestry  can  at 
best   be   only  potential,  and  must  be 
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diligently  cultivated  in  order  that  they 
may  be  secured. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that, 
in  this  country  at  least,  a  compara- 
tively humble  social  position  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  descent  from 
a  distinguished  progenitor  or  progeni- 
tors; but  physiology  has  not  attained 
to  any  definite  knowledge  either  of  the 
degree  of  remoteness  which  would 
probably  or  certainly  prevent  the  re- 
appearance of  ancestral  characteris- 
tics, or  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  those  characteristics  might  be  as- 
sisted in  asserting  themselves  against 
others  derived  from  more  recent 
parentage.  I  am  acquainted  with 
a  family  in  which  the  young  peo- 
ple stand  in  the  same  degree  of  col- 
lateral relationship,  and  that  the 
nearest,  save  by  direct  descent,  which 
the  lapse  of  time  permits,  to  three  re- 
markable personages:  namely,  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  EInglishwomen 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose 
charms  have  been  preserved  by  the 
pencil  of  Romney,  to  perhaps  the  most 
learned  woman  of  the  same  period, 
and  to  England's  grreatest  naval  hero; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  grounds  on 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  predict 
for  them  an  eventual  resemblance, 
either  physical  or  intellectual,  to  any 
of  their  distinguished  kinsfolk,  or  to 
one  of  them  rather  than  to  the  others. 
If  these  young  people  hereafter  be- 
come in  any  way  eminent,  their  rela- 
tionships will  no  doubt  be  remem- 
bered, and  will  l>e  accepted  as  ailord- 
ing  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of 
their  eminence;  but.  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
these  relationships  cannot  be  held  to 
justify  prophecy.  They  are  no  more 
than  unknown  quantities,  and  they 
may  be  counterbalanced,  in  the  equa- 
tion of  life,  by  quantities  equally  un- 
known upon  the  other  side.  The  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  atavism,  with 
no   special    reference  to    ancestors   of 


the  aiavus  degree,  is  a  sotlicient  evi- 
dence of  the  frequency  with  whlcb  the 
reappearance  of  remote  ancestral 
forms  has  been  observed;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  in  the  lower  animals, 
atavism  is  most  common  in  the  off- 
spring of  parents  whose  own  charac- 
teristics have  been  modified  in  differ- 
ent directions  during  intermediate 
generations.  The  established  varie- 
ties of  pigeon,  for  example,  will  usu- 
ally breed  true  as  between  theuiselyes: 
but  a  cross  between  two  established 
varieties  is  apt  to  revert  towards  the 
original  stock.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  whether  a  human  mdsal- 
liance  is  calculated  to  prodoee  any 
similar  effect;  but  the  inquiry  Is  com- 
plicated by  the  consideration  that 
an  apparent  m^alli4JMce  may  not  al- 
ways be  a  real  one,  and  that  a  real 
one  may  not  of  necessity  be  apparent. 
If  the  qualities  of  nobility  are  some^ 
times  displayed  by  the  peasant,  it  Is 
at  least  equally  true  that  the  qualities 
of  the  boor  are  sometimes  displayed 
by  the  noble.  Napoleon's  ^*Orattez  le 
Russe**  is  of  very  wide  application. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  in  consid- 
ering .  the  effects  of  race  upon  off- 
spring, that  standing  still  is  impossi- 
ble, and  that  decadence,  which  is  at 
least  as  possible  as  improvement,  is 
perhaps  not  greatly  more  uncommon. 
The  saying,  fors  non  mtttat  qmhs, 
sounds  prettily,  but  its  accuracy  is 
disproved  by  a  glance  at  a  world  in 
which  genus,  in  the  sense  of  the  say- 
ing, is  of  all  things  the  most  mutable. 
If  we  consider  the  children  of  some 
great  men,  we  shall  think  that  the 
qnot  libras  of  Juvenal  is  as  appHcabie 
to  descendants  as  to  ashes,  and  that 
Ishbosheth  and  Richard  Croinwell  are 
types  rather  than  exceptions.  The  lat- 
ter especially,  if  we  contrast  his  rec- 
ord with  that  of  his  brother  Henry, 
affords  one  of  the  many  examples 
which  suggest  that  the  powers  of  a 
race  may  be  exhausted  In  individuals,. 
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and  that  the  sons  of  a  great  man  may 
revert  to  the  inferior  type  of  some 
less  highly  developed  ancestor. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  countries 
in   which  a  distinction  of  ranks  has, 
as   far  as  possible,   been  maintained, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  general 
preponderance,    either   of    intellectual 
or    of   physical    development,    in    the 
''classes*'     as     compared     with     the 
''masses,"  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  greater  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  former.      In  France, 
at   the  revolutionary    period,   a   pure- 
blooded  aristocracy  conspicuously  dis- 
played some  of  the  virtues  which  it 
had  l>een  traditional  in  their  order  to 
cultivate;  but  the  strong  men  of  the 
period,  with  a  few  exceptions  such  as 
Mirabeau,    Talleyrand,    and    Le    Fay- 
ette, were  furnished  by  the  ranks  of 
the  bourgeoisie.       If  we  turn  to  the 
United  States,  we  shall  find  no  lack  of 
tieroes,   of   statesmen,   or   of    philoso- 
phers,  springing,   for   the   most  part, 
from  comparatively   unknown   or  un- 
distinguished progenitors. 

In  our  own  country,  where  there 
has  been  a  continually  increasing  ad- 
mixture of  ranks,  the  descent  from 
which  most  may  be  expected  is  prob- 
ably one  which  has  afforded  to  suc- 
cessive generations  the  advantages  of 
sufficient  education  for  the  continuous 
development  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, and  of  sufficient  position  for  the 
continuous  exercise  of  responsibllit3% 
coupled  with  such  moderate  wealth 
and  station  and  with  such  recurring 
duties  as  to  preserve  the  persons  con- 
cerned both  from  the  exhaustion  of 
l>odiIy  labor  and  from  the  snares  of 
luxury  and  idleness.  The  descendants 
of  successive  generations  of  learned 
and  conscientious  clergy,  of  naval  or 
military  officers  of  respectable  posi- 
tion, and  of  country  gentlemen  sup- 
ported by  their  paternal  acres,  but 
compelled  to  send  their  younger  sons 
into  the  world,  are  more  likely,  other 


things  being  equal,  to  become  states- 
men, or  fighters,  or  investigators,  or 
guides  of  public  opinion,  than  the  de- 
scendants  either  of  those  who   have 
had  fewer  opportunities  of  intellectual 
or    moral    development,    or    of    those 
whose  powers  have  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  advancing  their  own  inter- 
ests or  in  maintaining  their  own  posi- 
tions.   Any   one   who   knows    London 
could  point  out  gentlemen  who  iiave 
ruled  over   Oriental  populations  with 
more  than  the  power  of  Roman  pro- 
consuls, and  who,  in  their  retirement, 
may  be  seen,  umbrella  in  hand,  wait- 
ing for  the  omnibuses  which  will  con- 
vey them  to  the  suburban  homes  in 
which  they  live  upon  modest  pensions. 
These    men,    and    the    classes    from 
which  they  spring,  form  no  small  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  British  Bmpire; 
and   they   are   descended,    as   a   rule, 
from  the  gentle  blood  and  tbe  Hioder- 
ate  affluence  which  I  have  described. 
Their    histories    exemplify,    in    many 
eases,  what  Kinglake  wrote  of  the  po- 
sition of  Lord  Clyde  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Orimean  War,  that,  "after  serving 
with  all  this  glory  for  some  forty-four 
years,  he  came  back  to  fihigland;  but  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  him  there  stood  a 
dense  crowd  of  families— men,  women, 
and  children— extending  further  than 
the  eye  conld  reach,  and  armed  with 
strange  precedents  which  made  it  out 
to  be  right,  that  people  who  had  seen 
no   service   should    be   invested    with 
high   command,    and    that    Sir   Colin 
Campbell  should   be  only  a  colonel." 
The  titled  descendants   of  bakers  or 
candlestick  makers,  of  lord  mayors  or 
aldermen,    are    often    found    in    posi- 
tions which  it  would  seem  the  natural 
prerogative  of  men  of  better  race  and 
better  record  to  occupy;  and  it  is  only 
in  times  of  public  peril  that  the  ca- 
prices of  fortune  or  the  abuses  of  pat- 
ronage   are    corrected    by    the    hard 
teachings  of  necessity. 
On  the   basis  of  some  of  the  fore- 
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going  consideratlonB,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  inherited  structure  and 
tendencies  may  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  elements  which  de- 
termine the  sum  of  the  faculties  in 
any  individual;  and,  so  far,  there  is 
reason  to  regard  descent  from  a  strong 
and  wise  ancestry'  as  affording  at  least 
a  probability  of  inherited  strength  and 
wisdom.  But  the  question  is  mani- 
festly complicated  by  the  consequences 
of  cultivation  or  of  neglect,  as  well  as 
by  the  cross  currents  of  inheritance, 
even  from  remote  ancestors,  which 
may  modify  or  reverse  the  tendencies 
proceeding  from  parents  or  grand- 
parents. The  difficulty  of  allowing 
for  these  cross  currents  is  increased  by 
our  ordinary  ignorance  of  their  na- 
ture. Few  people  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  characteristics  even  of  the 
paternal  atavus;  fewer  still  of  those 
of  more  remote  ancestors  or  of  the  dis- 
taff side  of  the  pedigree.  A  distin- 
guished medical  writer  has  expressed 
a  wish  that  a  knowledge  of  the  influ- 
ence and  consequences  of  heredity 
could  be  more  widely  diffused  than  at 
present;  but  my  own  opinion  \b  that 
the  knowledge  in  question  has  not  yet 
been  gained,  and  that  its  acquirement 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  its  dif- 
fusion. 

In  this  view,  I  fear  that  Mr.  Francis 
<ialton  would  not  concur.  I  gather 
from  his  writings  that  he  thinks  it 
possible  to  bring  about  a  progressive 
improvement  of  the  human  race  by  se- 
lection in  marriage,  and  also  that  he 
looks  forward  to  a  future  when  such 

The   Oomhlll   Magaxtae. 


selection  **will  be  required  by  the  na- 
tional conscience,  and  will  become  an 
orthodox  religious  tenet **  Before  this 
time  arrives,  we  must,  I  think,  be 
able  to  explain  a  familiar  series  of 
phenomena.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to 
find,  in  the  same  famUy,  children  dif- 
fering widely  from  one  another  in 
physique,  in  temperament,  in  capacity, 
or  in  all  three;  and,  so  long  as  no  one 
can  explain  such  differences  among 
the  children  of  the  same  parents,  the 
fact  that  they  arise  shows  the  Impos- 
sibility of  predicting  the  results  of 
any  marriage,  or  of  selecting  a  hus- 
band or  a  wife  in  order  that  any  de- 
sired result  may  be  produced.  One 
cannot  but  shy  a  little  at  Mr.  Gal- 
ton's  appeal  to  ''conscience/*  so  much 
has  tliat  unhappy  faculty  been  dragged 
through  the  dirt  by  anti-vaccina- 
tors,  political  dissenters,  passive  re- 
sisters,  and  the  rest;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  read  his  writings  about 
"Eugenics"  without  becoming  In  some 
degree  infected  by  his  enthusiasm. 
It  Is  none  the  less  manifest  that  a  ful- 
filment of  his  expectations  would  Im- 
ply a  remodelling  of  our  social  system, 
and  a  radical  change  In  the  position 
now  held  by  money  as  a  factor  In  mat- 
rimonial alliances.  Before  such  a 
change  can  be  effected,  it  will  at  least 
be  necessary  that  the  laws  of  inb^- 
tance  should  be  as  firmly  establlsbed 
as  those  of  physics,  and  that  the  con- 
sequences produced  by  violattons  of 
tbem  should  have  been  brought  home 
to  successive  generations  by  the  hard 
teachings  of  experience. 

/?.  BritdenHi  Carter. 
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Tembo,  the  foiir-y  ear-old-sou  of 
choke,  paramount  chief  of  the  Mar- 
ruma  tribe,  was  tired  of  making  stu- 
pid little  patterns  in  the  dust,  and 
looked  round  for  something  to  relieve 
the  monotony  that  sometimes  de- 
presses the  spirits  even  of  princelings. 
Like  most  African  children  he  was  as 
intelligent  and  as  vivacious  as  a  Euro- 
pean child  of  twice  his  age.  He 
needed  no  midday  sleep,  and  loved  to 
be  actively  amused  during  every  mo- 
ment of  the  long,  varied,  and  de- 
lightful day.  But  his  elders  were  less 
vigorous.  The  heat  of  the  Central 
African  noon  had  sent  all  the  men  to 
sleep  and  forced  even  the  tireless 
women-folk  into  the  coolest  and  dark- 
est recesses  of  their  huts,  where  they 
knelt  over  their  millstones,  too  cross 
to  slug  and  too  busy  to  tell  Tembo 
stories.  All  the  other  boys  were 
away  herding  goats,  and  the  village 
seemed  deserted.  A  hen,  taking  a 
dust-bath  in  the  sliade  of  a  neighbor- 
ing verandah,  suggested  a  possible 
form  of  amusement,  but  Tembo  liad 
chased  fowls  all  the  morning  without 
having  had  the  satisfaction  of  catch- 
ing a  single  one.  He  wished  it  were 
evening,  for  then  the  goats  would 
come  home  and  he  could  scamper 
round  them  brandishing  a  stick  us  big 
as  himself  and  shouting:  ''Enter  the 
l>en,  enter  the  pen;  the  sun  goes,  the 
sun  goes.*'  Then  there  would  be  sup- 
per, and  after  that  the  men  would  sit 
together  asking  each  other  riddles  or 
ti'lling  exciting  tales  of  war  or  hunt- 
ing, or  if  there  were  moonlight  (he 
had  forgotten  whether  there  had  been 
u  moon  on  the  previous  evening)  per- 
haps there  would  be  a  dance  and  he 
could  run  about  and  shout,  and  his 
mother  would  forget  about  sending 
him  to  bed,  but  meanwhile  there  was 


nobody  to  play  with  aud  the  time 
passed  slowly. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to 
him:  Chepute,  the  old  village  scav- 
enger, must  be  somewhere  about  and 
it  was  always  possible  to  amuse  one- 
self by  teasing  him,  for  besides  being 
a  slave  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an 
Albino;  in  places  the  scavenger's  skin 
was  as  dark  as  an  African's  should  be, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  an  un- 
sightly, dirty-looking  pink.  As  Che- 
pute was  the  only  Albino  and  the  only 
scavenger  with  whom  Tembo  was  ac- 
quainted, the  youngster,  by  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  associated  his  lack  of 
pigment  with  the  degraded  nature  of 
his  office. 

After  some  search  Chepute  was 
found  in  the  council-hut,  sweeping  up 
wind-blown  litter  with  a  ridiculously 
small  broom.  At  sight  of  the  little 
tyrant  he  tried  to  hide  behind  the  in- 
ner wall,  but  Tembo  was  too  quick  for 
him  and  compelled  him  to  stand  and 
give  a  salute  such  as  the  heir  to  a 
chieftainship  should  receive  from  a 
slave. 

''\loyo,  master,  son  of  the  father  of 
the  people,  terror  of  evildoers,"  whined 
the  old  man,  scraping  his  feet  back- 
wards and  clapping  both  hands  to- 
gether. "Leave  me,  please,  grand- 
father; I  have  work  to  do." 

Tembo  graciously  acknowledged  the 
salute  as  one  of  his  dignity  should,  not 
by  scraping  his  feet,  but  patting  his 
fat  ribs  with  the  left  hand  as  if  his 
right  were  occupied  in  grasping  a 
weapon.  "You  shall  work  by-and-by," 
he  answered,  ''but  meanwhile  we  will 
play.  You  shall  be  an  elephant  and 
tumble  into  a  trap,  and  I  will  kill 
you  with  a  si)€ar." 

The  boy  picked  up  a  long  reed,  and 
in   spite    of   protests   that   he   had   to 
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prepare  the  council-hut,  the  old  man 
was  obliged  to  go  on  all  fours  and 
simulate  the  struggles  of  a  trapped 
elephant  while  Tembo  danced  round 
him,  striking  him  again  and  again 
with  the  reed.  Finding  renewed  pro- 
tests ineffectual  Chepute  was.  driven 
to  stratagem.  He  lifted  a  hand  sud- 
denly, crying,  "Listen,  listen,"  and 
then  ran  and  looked  over  the  outer 
fence  of  the  village.  "Ah,  see,"  he 
cried,  "a  white  coney,  a  white  coney 
as  big  as  a  rabbit." 

White  conies,  so  Bantu  mothers  tell 
their  children,  are  to  be  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  horizon.  Tembo  had 
never  been  able  to  make  sure  if  their 
existence  were  real  or  fabulous,  so  this 
opportunity  of  deciding  the  point  was 
one  not  to  be  missed.  "Where? 
Where?"  he  cried,  and  not  being  tall 
enough  to  look  over  the  fence  he 
scampered  round  by  the  village  gate 
without  waiting  for  Chepute  to  per- 
jure himself  further.  He  did  not  find 
the  white  coney,  but  an  object  of  al- 
most equal  Interest  was  afforded  by 
the  approach  of  one  of  his  father's 
councillors,  arrayed  in  all  the  gran- 
deur of  full  war-costume.  A  head 
dress  of  purple  feathers  drooped  over 
his  shoulders,  a  wooden  shield,  painted 
with  red  and  white  clay,  and  so  loni; 
that  a  peep-hole  had  been  cut  neair  its 
up(>er  end,  was  on  his  arm;  brass  rings 
adorned  his  ankles;  an  apron  of  gra> 
monkey-skins  encircled  his  waist  and. 
grandest  of  all,  a  necklace  of  beads  cut 
from  sea-shells,  each  wdHh  the  price 
of  a  slave,  encircled  his  throat. 
Tembo  regarded  him  with  all  the  ad- 
miration that  an  English  child  feels 
for  a  guardsman  In  full  uniform  and 
shouted:  **Mayo,  grandfather!  Is  there 
a  mlandu  to-day?* 


>•> 


^  Among  most  Central  and  South  African 
peoples  the  term  grandfoUher  besides  being 
addressed  to  a  grandparent,  is  used  in  many 
ways.  An  inferior  will  almost  always  address 
a  superior  thus,  no  matter  what  their  relative 


''Moyo,  little  jrrandfather.'  There  is 
a  nUandu  to  discuss  the  coming  of  a 
straugrer." 

"A  stranger!  From  where  and  of 
what  people?" 

"I  know  not  Yesterday  some  of  the 
fighting  men  of  this  tribe  met  him. 
Most  of  those  w^ho  were  with  him, 
carrying  his  goods,  ran  away,  so  they 
brought  him  here.  He  brings  cldth 
and  beads  to  exchange  for  the  teeth  of 
the  elephant,  like  Hadj  All  who  comes 
from  the  east;  but  he  comes  from  the 
south  and  Is  not  of  the  same  people  as 
Hadj  AM.  They  say  he  Is  of  a  people 
that  come  out  of  the  sea  many  months' 
journey  away,  and  that  his  skin  is 
white." 

"Whitel  Like  Chepute?  iShec!  I 
must  run  and  tell  my  mother." 

Tembo's  mother  received  his  news 
without  enthusiasm,  as  It  had  alreadj^ 
been  discussed  among  the  women;  she 
refused  to  come  and  see  the  stranger, 
and  remarked  that  little  boys  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  him  would 
probably  be  bewitched.  Tembo,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily; 
he  had  discovered  that  the  things  he 
was  advised  to  avoid  usually  proved 
most  interesting;  besides,  any  one  of 
the  same  hideous  color  as  the  scav- 
enger would,  Tembo  supposed,  be  an 
equally  good  subject  to  torment  He 
slipped  away,  therefore,  enquli*eil  the 
stranger's  whereabouts  from  Chepute, 
and  soon  found  him  seated  In  the  hut 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  strangers. 

•David  MacGregor,  the  stranger 
^\'hom  Tembo  intended  to  tease,  was 
sitting  with  his  head  on  his  hands, 
wondering  whether  he  should  see  an- 
other sunrise.  He  knew  that  he  was 
in  as  dangerous  a  situation  as  any  he 
had  experienced  during  fifteen  years' 

ages  may  be.  It  is  a  term  of  respect,  endear- 
ment, and  sometimes  of  banter.  A  Boropeaa, 
who  speaks  the  ooUoqaial  dialect,  and  an  old 
native  may  address  each  other  as  gramUfather 
without  any  inoongrolty. 
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varying    fortune    as    au    ivory-trader. 
He   was  further  from   civilization  by 
many  weeks'  journey  tlian  lie  had  ever 
been  before,  aud  had  come  to  a  tribe 
to  whom  his  race  was  Icuowu  only  by 
rumor.    In  so  doing  he  had  acted  de- 
liberately,  Icnowing   the  risli  he   ran; 
and  now  that  his  caravan   had    l)een 
dispersed  and  himself  made  prisoner, 
he  worried  himself  with  no  impracti- 
cable   schemes    for   escape   and    only 
wished  that  his  fate,  whatever  it  was 
to  be,  should  be  decided  quiclily.    The 
anxious  hours  passed  slowly,  and  the 
advent  of  a  small  and  by  no  means  dif- 
fident child  offered  relief  to  the  tedium 
of  awaiting  the  decision  of  his  captors. 
**Greeting.   stranger,"  shouted  Tembo. 
''Greeting,    elephant/'    replied    Mac- 
Gregor  good-humoredly. 

Tembo     was    tal^en    aback.      Chaff 
from  his  father  or  the  headmen  of  the 
tribe   was   all   very   well;    but   to    be 
chaffed    by    a    stranger,    a    stranger 
moreover  whose  skin  was  of  the  same 
hideous  color  as  the  Scavenger's,  was 
a  new  and  disturbing  experience.    Un- 
certain whether  to  strike  him  for  his 
insolence,   to  howl,  or  to   run  away, 
Tembo  stood  with  list  clenched,  month 
open,  and  ready  to  run  if  the  situation 
became  alarming;  but  curiosity  over- 
came all  other  emotions,  and  when  the 
stranger  took  a  tattered  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  twisted  it  into  a  roll 
with     the     comers    protruding     and 
wagged  it  about  on  his  finger,  Tembo 
condescended      to      laugh.      **What's 
that?*'  he  enquired. 

"This   is   my    rabbit."    replied    Mac 
Gregor. 

Tembo  advance<l  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  mysterious  person's  knees.  *'l 
know  all  about  the  rabbit."  he  said; 
**tell  me  about  him." 

Few  African  children  between  Natal 
and  the  River  Niger  have  not  heard 
the  daring  adventures  of  that  versatile 
hero  of  African  fiction.  To  Bnglish 
children  they  are  best  known  as  told 


by  Uncle  Remus  to  his  master's  little 
boy  in  the  hut  among  the  American 
cotton-fields;  they  may  also  be  read  in 
many  a  dustj'  volume  on  the  library 
shelves  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute. They  vary  in  detail;  sometimes 
the  rabbit,  sometimes  the  hare,  and 
sometimes  the  Jackal  is  the  hero,  but 
the  plots  of  the  stories  are  funda- 
mentally the  same.  MacGregor  began 
to  relate  the  adventure  which,  accord- 
ing to  Uncle  Remus,  the  rabbit  had 
with  the  tar-baby,  but  chose  an  older 
and  more  correct  version.  The  dia- 
lect he  spoke  was  intelligible  to 
Tembo,  but  his  version  of  the  story 
varied  in  minor  details  from  the  ver- 
sion to  which  Tembo  was  accustomed 
aud  the  youngster  constantly  found  It 
necessary  to  correct  him. 

"This  is  the  story  of  the  rabbit," 
MacGregor  began.  "The  rabbit  went 
to  di'aw  water  every  day.  When  he 
had  drawn  water  he  bathed,  and  when 
be  bathed  he  made  the  water  muddy. 
Every  day  he  did  this.  The  other 
animals  were  angry.  They  said  to  the 
jackal,  'You  must  catch  him!' " 

"Not  the  jackal,  the  baboon."  cor- 
r(>ct6d  Tembo. 

'The  baboon,  was  it?"  continued 
MacGregor.  "Well,  the  baboon  tried 
to  catch  him,  but  could  not.    Then  the 

tortoise " 

"Slowly,  slowly,  you  have  forgotten 
the  honey-pot!"  cried  Tembo. 

"What  of  the  honey-pot  V"  asked 
MacGregor. 

"The  baboon  wanted  the  honey-pot 
of  the  rabbit,  so  the  rabbit  bound  him 
and  beat  him." 

*TI^aie.  The  rabbit  came  to  the 
water.  The  baboon  was  watching. 
Th^  rabbit  did  not  draw  water.  He 
put  his  head  into  the  pot  as  if  eating. 
The  baboon  said,  *I>o  you  want 
waterr  The  rabbit  said,  *!  have 
honey.*  The  baboon  said,  *Give  me 
honey.'  The  rabbit  said,  'First  I  will 
bind  you  with  wild  vine.'    The  rabbit 
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bound  the  baboon  with  wild  vine,  and 
then  he  beat  him." 

Tembo  squealed  with  excitement. 
•He  beat  him  with  what?" 

*'He  beat  him  with  his  lists;  he  beat 
him  with  a  sticls;  he  laicised  him;  he 
struck  him  with  a  spear;  then  he  went 
away.  Then  the  animals  spoke  to  the 
tortoise.  They  said,  'Catch  the  rabbit' 
The  tortoise  put  beeswax  on  his  back 
and  lay  down  by  the  water.  The  rab- 
bit came,  he  drew  water,  he  bathed, 
he  muddied  the  water.  When  he  came 
out  of  the  water  he  saw  the  tortoise. 
He  said,  *Ha!  I  tread  on  you.'  He  trod 
on  the  tortoise;  his  foot  stuck.  He 
cried,  *Let  go,  or  I  will  lilt  you.* " 
MacGregor  told  the  rest  of  the  story 
as  it  is  found  in  Uncle  Remus's  ver- 
sion. The  rabbit  lilt  the  tortoise  with 
one  foot  after  another  till  all  were 
stuck  fast  in  the  beeswax;  he  was 
then  at  the  mercy  of  the  animals  who 
had  so  long  desired  to  catch  him. 
Tembo,  however,  did  not  consider  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  story  as  told  by 
MacGregor  was  the  correct  one. 

"You  lie,  ignorant  one,"  he  cried. 
**The  rabbit  did  not  say,  'Throw  me 
into  the  thicket';  he  said,  'Shave  my 
tail  and  rub  it  with  grease.'  The  lion 
did  so.  Then  he  caught  the  rabbit 
by  the  tail.  He  swung  him  round  and 
ix>und  to  dash  his  head  against  a  tree. 
He  could  not  hold  the  tail;  it  was 
greasy;  so  the  rabbit  ran  away,  ig- 
norant one!  why  has  not  your  mother 
told  you  the  tales  as  they  should  be 
told?" 

MacGregor  continued  to  tell  stories 
and  Tembo  to  quarrel  with  his  ver- 
sions, until  the  boy  heard  his  name 
called.  **Listen,  my  mother  calls,"  he 
cried;  "it  is  time  to  eat.  Wait,  I  will 
return." 

Meanwhile  Choko's  councillors  had 
asseuibled  to  'discuss  what  should  be 
done  to  the  stranger.  In  announcing 
the  matter  Choko  said:  "If  a  stranger 
comes     with    a     spear,     he     must     be 


greeted  with  the  spear;  if  he  comet? 
in  peace,  he  must  be  greeted  in 
peace;  if  he  is  rich,  he  must  open 
the  road  with  tribute;  if  he  is 
[>oor,  he  must  be  fed  lest  he  go  on  his 
way  hungry.  How  does  this  stranger 
come?  Let  me  know  what  is  in  your 
minds,  that  my  voice  may  speak  what 
is  right" 

There  are  no  half  measures  at)out 
the  treatment  of  a  stranger  by  the 
liantu  people.  If  they  feel  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  him  they  treat 
him  courteously,  lodging  and  feeding 
tiim  so  long  as  he  stays  among  them. 
They  cheat  him,  of  course,  if  he  has 
any  property  that  may  be  won  by 
cunning  rather  than  violence,  but  in 
all  other  respects  they  endeavor  to 
make  him  contented  and  comfortable. 
If  on  the  other  hand  they  fear  him  and 
are  strong  enough  to  kill  him  they  do 
so  without  hesitation  or  compunction. 
The  arrival  of  a  white  man  among  the 
Marruma  people  raised  a  question  for 
the  solution  of  which  their  tribal 
records  had  no  precedent  To  theiii 
Europeans  were  an  almost  mythical 
people,  said  to  come  out  of  the  sea; 
only  the  oldest  remembered  ever  having 
actuaUy  seen  one  of  the  strange  race. 
Many  years  before  a  white  man,  old, 
feeble,  and  very  poor,  attended  by  a 
few  men  of  an  unknown  tribe,  had 
come  into  the  Marruma  territory.  He 
had  "opened  the  road"  by  sending  the 
reigning  chief  his  only  remaining  shirt, 
a  tribute  which  Choke's  predecessor 
had  promptly  remitted  and  acknowl- 
edged with  a  handsome  present  of 
p)ats  and  meal.  He  had  stayed  for 
a  few  weeks,  healing  the  sick  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  local  doctors,  and  teO- 
ing  beautiful  stories  of  the  God  he 
w*orshippeil ;  and  then  he  had  passed 
on  again  into  the  unknown  country 
beyond. 

Some   of   Choko's   councillors   urged 
that  to   treat  the  stranger  with  any- 
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thing  but  kiuduess,  seeiDg  that  he  was 
poor  and  helpless,  would  be  a  gross 
violation  of  tribal  custom.  Others 
argued  that  a  man  so  strange  in  ap- 
pearance was  certainly  a  wizard  of 
the  most  dangerous  sort,  who  should 
be  put  to  death  without  delay  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  After 
hcnirlng  the  opinion  of  each,  Choko  de- 
cided to  consult  UadJ  Ali,  an  Arab 
trader  who  was  then  on  one  of  his 
annual  visits  to  the  Marruma  country 
to  exchange  beads  and  brass  wire  for 
ivory  and  any  slaves  that  the  Mar- 
ruma people  cared  to  dispose  off;  HadJ 
All  being  a  great  traveller,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  outside  world  and  its  in- 
habitants'would  he  useful. 

The  Arab  was  a  man  who  could 
adapt  himself  to  circumstances.  It 
he  had  had  enough  armed  men  at  his 
back  he  would  without  compunction 
have  sacked  Choko's  village  for  the 
sake  of  a  single  tusk  of  ivory,  but  be- 
ing without  an  armed  escort  he 
treated  the  chief  with  all  the  defer- 
ence advisable  in  dealing  with  a  per- 
son stronger  than  himself.  With  every 
mark  of  humility  and  respect  iladj 
All  approached  the  council  and  ten- 
dered his  advice.  He  knew  [lerfectly 
well  that  MacGregor  was  merely  u 
trader  whose  methods  were  probably 
considerably  more  honest  than  hiB 
own;  but  he  disliked  competition  in  a 
trade  In  which  hitherto  he  had  enjoyed 
a  monopoly,  and  consequently  he  gave 
such  a  lurid  description  of  European 
guile  and  Iniquity'  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  council  ran  strongly  in 
favor  of  putting  MacGregor  to  death. 
In  order  to  open  the  road  Maciiregor 
had  presented  Choko  with  a  scarlet 
tunic  that  had  once  adorned  a  British 
soldier.  The  magnificence  of  this  had 
at  first  tended  to  turn  the  scale  in 
MacGregor'B  favor,  but  UadJ  All  (who 
had  never  given  the  chief  anything 
half  so  valuable)  explained  that  the 
gift  of   the   tunic   was  typical  of  the 
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white  man's  wickedness,  for  it  had  the 
magic  property  of  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly bringing  the  wearer  into 
the  power  of  the  giver. 

That    everything    should    be     done 
formally    and    in    order    Choko    next 
called  upon  the  court  witch-doctor  to 
give   his   advice.       This    worthy   may 
possibly  have  had  some  private  under- 
standing with  UadJ  All;  he  may  have 
heard  rumors  that  the  influence  of  men 
of   his  profession   waned   when  £}aro- 
peans  came  into  a  country;  or  he  may 
have  expressed  an  honest  opinion;  but 
his  advice  was  unfortunate  for  Mac- 
Gregor.   At  Choko's  summons  he  took 
a  seat  in  the  centre  of   the  circle  of 
warriors,  made  a  gesture  to  command 
silence,    and  contrived   a   little   stage- 
effect  by  tossing  some  divining-tablets 
once  or  twice  Into  the  air.    After  star- 
ing intently  at  these  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground,    he    sighed    deeply,    shivered, 
and  gradually  fell  backwards.      For  a 
time  he  lay  rigid,  his  eyes  turned  back 
so  that  only  the  w^hites  were  visible, 
while  the  councillors,  breathing  heav- 
ily and  sweating  with  excitement,  sat 
silently  staring  at  his  motionless  fornk 
Presently  a  voice  that  seemed  to  couM 
from  the  roof  of  the  councU-hut  called 
on  the  witch-doctor  to  awake.    Slowly 
and  stiflly  he  rose,  stood  up,  began  to 
dance  round  the  circle  and  to  sing  a 
chant,  that,  almost  inaudible  at   first, 
grew   louder  and   more    vehement   a» 
animation  returned. 

**I  see  a  stranger,  a  white  man.  Oh 
father  of  the  people!  Ue  eats  from 
>our  hands  and  returns  to  his  own 
countr>%"  sang  the  mystery-monger, 
discarding  the  ambiguity  usual  to  orac- 
ular utterances.  **Ue  comes  again 
bringing  his  brothers;  they  stay  and 
build  themselves  villages.  More  of 
the  same  tribe  come.  They  say  to 
you,  -This  shall  you  do,  this  shall  you 
not  do.*  Where  are  your  warriors? 
They  work  in  the  tields  like  women; 
they    work   with   ho4*s  in   their   hands 
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Uke  slaves;  their  spears  rust.  Where 
are  the  white  men?  Their  villages  are 
e-very where,  and  their  shadow  covers 
the  land.  Where  is  this  village?  Its 
walls  are  fallen;  its  hearths  are  cold; 
weeds  grow  where  you  are  sitting." 

He  ceased,  and  fell  exhausted   and 
panting  on  the  ground.      The  council- 
lors were  trembling  with  excitement, 
and  when  Choko  asked  the  opinion  of 
the  eldest,  all  lifted  their  spears  and 
shouted    that    MacGregor    must    die. 
HadJ    All  followed  up   his  advantage 
and  suggested  that  to  kill  the  white 
man   outright    would    merely   rid    the 
world  of  only  one  dangerous  person, 
and  would  do  little  to  prevent  the  com- 
ing    European     iuvasion     which     the 
wttch-doctor  had  prophesied;  whereas 
to  kill  him  by  torture,  and  let  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  be  known  to 
his  tribe,  would  deter  others  from  fol- 
lowing in  his  path  and  preserve  the 
integrity     of     the     Marruma     people. 
Moreover,    if  the    white   man's   death 
were  slow  he  might  in  his  dying  agony 
be  induced  to  reveal  information  about 
his    people  that  would    be   politically 
useful.      The  councillors   shouted  ap- 
proval, and  Choko,   prompted   not  by 
mere  bloodthirstiness  but  by  motives 
of  high  state  policy,  decreed  that  the 
white  man  should  die  by  torture  next 
day,  that  his  few  remaining  followers 
should    witness    his    death,    and    that 
these  should  then  be  charged  to  bear  a 
message  to  the  others  of  his  race,  to 
the  effect  that  a  similar  death  awaite<l 
any  of  them  who  dared  to  set  foot  in 
the  territory  of  the  Marruma  tril»c. 

The  meeting  broke  up  and  Choko 
strolled  over  to  see  the  goats  driven 
into  their  pens.  As  he  passed  his  own 
huts  Tembo's  mother  ran  out  and 
called  him.  "Father  of  Tembo.  father 
df  Tembo,  listen. "= 

"What  news?" 


««'^ 


*Your  son.  He  is  now  sitting  with 
the  stranger  and  surely  he  will  be 
bewitched.  Send  and  call  him 
away." 

"Why  did  you  allow  thiB?" 

"Indeed,  I  did  not  see  him  ge,  and 
when  I  learned  where  he  was  I  was 
afraid." 

The  hut  reserved  for  strangers  was 
peculiarly  constructed.  Visitors  to  the 
village  must  of  course  be  sheltered, 
but  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  supervision  over  them 
lest  they  should  work  magic  against 
their  hosts.  For  this  reason  a  small 
I>eep-hole  had  been  made  under  the 
eaves  of  the  hut  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  door.  Through  this  It  was 
possible  without  being  seen  or  heard 
to  overlook  a  stranger  and  see  If  he 
was  behaving  himself.  Choko  made 
a  detour,  approached  the  hut  from  be- 
hind and  looked  through  the  hole.  His 
son  was  sitting  by  the  stranger's  side 
sharing  with  him  a  pile  of  millet-meal 
cakes,  smeared  with  honey,  that  had 
been  prepared  for  his  supper. 

*'Tell  me  another  tale  such  as  your 
mother  told  you,"  demanded  Tembo» 
licking  his  fingers  and  turning  OT«r 
the  remaining  cakes  to  see  which  had 
most  honey  on  it. 

MacGregor  lifted  him  on  to  his 
knees,  and  pulling  one  fat  toe  after 
another  told  him  the  story  which  be- 
gins, "one  little  pig  went  to  market," 
adapting  it  to  the  range  of  Tembo's 
environment 

'*Shee!  That  is  not  the  right  game,^ 
laughed  Tembo.  *Thus  is  it  done.'* 
He  grasped  MacGregor's  wrist  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  pulled 
each  finger  in  turn,  chanting.  "TlUs  Is 
the  shaky  little  finger.  This  Is  his 
elder  brother.  This  one  stops  In  the 
middle.  This  one  is  the  pot-scraper. 
And     this,"— he    stnick     MacGregofs 


*  Choko  was  so  great  a  personage  that  none     name  was  to  sacred  that  they  woald  otter 
but  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  community      neither  it  nor  any  word  that  resembled  it. 
might  address  him  by  name.  To  his  wives  his 
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thumb  and  squealed  with  glee— "is  au 
old  fool;  l^et  us  beat  him/' 

The  friendly  relations  between 
Tern  bo  and  the  stranger  made  the  sit- 
uation very  dlfflcnlt.  Choko's  favor 
could  always  be  gained  by  any  one 
who  secured  Tembo's  goodwill,  for  his 
son  and  the  welfare  of  his  tribe  were 
the  only  things  for  which  he  cared. 
He  had  condemned  MacGregor  to  death 
in  the  interests  of  his  people,  but  if 
the  stranger  had  bewitched  the  little 
boy,  and  could  not  be  forced  to  remove 
the  spell,  the  consequence  of  killing 
him  might  be  disastrous;  he  might 
even  compel  Tembo  to  accompany  him 
to  the  spirit-world.  In  great  perplex- 
ity Choko  walked  round  to  the  door  of 
the  hut  and  entered. 

•*Go  your  way.  Tembo,*'  he  said 
sternly. 

But  Tembo  was  the  only  person  who 
ever  defied  the  chief  of  the  Marruma. 
He  clasped  MacGregor's  leg  with  two 
sticky  hands,  and  stood  firm.  *'I  will 
stay,"  he  said.  "He  is  my  brother;  I 
have  given  him  all  my  goats,  and  we 
have  exchanged  names.  He  is  now 
Tembo  and  my  name  is— is— what  is 
it?— [Tembo  gathered  his  energies  for 
au  effort]   Magleko." 

Among  some  tribes  the  ceremony  of 
exchanging  names  as  a  token  of  broth- 
erhood is  considered  as  sacred  as 
is  a  marriage- vow  among  Christians; 
among  others  it  may  be  lightly  broken 
at  the  wish  of  either  party.  Choko 
would  have  been  Justified  in  refusing 
to  recognize  it  on  the  grounds  of  Tem- 
l)o*s  youth  and  rank,  but  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  cross  his  son's  wishes. 
He  sat  down  and  watched  the  pair  in 
silence.  After  awhile  Tembo.  feeling 
that  he  had  gained  his  point,  began  to 
search  MacGregor's  pockets  for  ob- 
jects of  interest. 

**My  headmen  say  that  you  must 
<lie,"  said  Choko,  presently. 

MacGregor  affected  indifference.  "It 
is  easy  to  kill  a  naked  man,"  he  an- 
swered. 

MacmlUaa's  lUgaxlne. 


Tembo  looked  up.  "He  shall  not 
die,"  he  declared  stoutly.  "He  is  my 
brother,  and  if  any  touch  him  I  will 
kill  them."  He  grasped  his  father's 
ponderous  spear,  made  a  great  effort 
to  lift  it  above  his  head,  overbalanced 
himself,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  sat 
there  howling. 

The  discomfiture  of  MacGregor's 
champion  was  so  pathetically  ludicrous 
that  both  men  laughed.  Choko  picked 
up  his  little  son  and  tried  to  console 
him,  making  rash  promises  of  gifts  if 
only  he  would  stop  crying,  but  Tembo 
was  not  to  be  comforted.  "1  don't 
want  anything.''  he  cried  between  his 
sobs.  "I  want  him;  he  is  my 
brother." 

"Can  you  run,  stranger?"  askeii 
Choko,  when  Tembo's  sobs  had  partly 
subsided. 

"I  cannot,  I  am  too  old." 

**rerhap8;  yet  I  think  you  will  run 
<iuce  more  before  you  die.  Listen. 
When  night  falls  there  will  be  a  dance. 
When  all  are  dancing  one  of  your  ser- 
vants shall  come  to  you  bearing  food 
enough  for  one  month.  Go  then 
quickly,  while  I  am  in  the  same  mind. 
To-morrow,  very  early,  at  the  time 
when  the  fowls  come  down  from  their 
roosts,  my  people  will  come  to  me  say- 
ing that  you  have  fled.  Then  I  will 
call  to  me  the  young  men  who  can 
run  swiftly,  offering  a  goat  for  who- 
ever brings  your  head.  If  you  escape 
them  and  reach  your  own  people,  tell 
them  that  Choko  needs  ornaments  for 
his  gateposts,  and  the  head  of  the  next 
man  of  your  race  that  comes  within 
his  country  shall  hang  there.  Come. 
Tembo." 

"<k),  little  one."  said  MacGregor. 
"Stay;  here  is  a  knife.  Keep  it  iu 
memory  of  the  stupid  white  man  who 
could  not  tell  properly  the  story  of  the 
rabbit.  It  was  the  knife  of  my  son. 
Just  such  a  one  as  you,  who  died  many 
rains  ajro.  Now  run:  your  father 
calls." 

Haliih  A.  n  II  ran  (I. 
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It  is  good  news  thut  the  Auld  Brig  of 
Ayr  is  saved.  Every  one  knows 
Browning's  proud  boast  about  "the 
Doric  little  Morgue*'  In  Paris,  of  which 
be  read  in  a  daily  paper  that  it  was 
about  to  be  demolished,  and  thereupon 
sat  down  and  wrote  his  imiuoital 

No,  for  I'll  save  it! 

In  that  sense  the  auld  brig  of  Ayr  was 
'•saved'*  long  ago  by  Robert  Bums, 
when  it  seemed  so  tottering  and  nar- 
row that  the  inhabitants  were  con- 
strained to  build  a  new  one  before  it 
quite  fell  to  pieces.  Burns  thought 
the  old  was  better,  and  in  his  famous 
dialogue  between  the  two  brigs  he 
shows  us  where  his  heart  lay,  and  how 
his  imagination  clung  with  affection  to 
the  old,  against  which  he  lets  the  spirit 
of  the  new  rising  brig  rail  like  this. 

Will  your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  of  a 

street. 
Where     twa     wheel-barrows     tremble 

when  they  meet, 
Your  ruln'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an* 

lime, 
CoiHpare    wi'    bonnie    brigs   o'   modem 

time? 

The  auld  brig  was  saved  from  oblivion 
when  those  lines  were  i)enned.  But 
it  is  now  saved  not  only  from  oblivion, 
but  from  destruction  and  decay;  anil 
through  the  £10.000  which  Its  friends 
have  ralseil  it  ought  to  be  preserved  for 
posterity  to  cherish,  as  long  as  Bums 
himself  is  remembertKl.  and  while  Scot- 
land stands. 

How  is  it  that  bridges,  and  esiwicially 
old  bridges,  have  always  such  a  fasci- 
nation for  the  mind?  The  different 
points  of  view  that  are  suggested  in 
answering  the  question  will  pt»rhaps 
jiartly  explain  It.    First  of  all  tlie  very 


idea  of  a  bridge  calls  up  the  romance 
of  difficulty  overcome  and  desire  ful- 
filled. It  is  a  voyage  compressed  into 
a  walk,  it  is  a  substitute  for  flight,  and 
for  a  swim.  It  lets  loose  a  procession 
of  those  who  otherwise  would  have  to 
stop  on  one  side  of  a  river  or  a  creek, 
or  narrow  channel  of  the  sea,  and  it 
does  not  make  the  procession  burrow 
like  a  mole,  as  a  tunnel  does,  but  it 
carries  the  men  and  women  safely  over 
In  the  light  of  day,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  sun  and  air,  and  all  the  feeling  of 
expectation  and  looking  with  the  eyes 
upon  the  place  that  was  so  near  and 
yet  so  far,  before  the  bridge  was  built. 
For  creatures  that  have  no  wings  u 
bridge  Is  the  one  solution  that  meets 
the  old  desire, 

Tendebantque    man  us    ripa^    ulterlorls 
amore; 

and  as  we  gaze  upon  some  ancient 
structure  like  that  of  Ayr  we  can  but 
dream,  with  pleasure,  of  the  genera- 
tions of  men  who  have  passed  over  it 
with  light  or  weary  feet  and  had  their 
will  upon  the  other  side:— 

Ye  dainty  Deacons,  and  ye  douce  Con- 
veners. 

To  whom  our  moderns  are  but  causey- 
cleaners; 

Ye  godly  Councils  wha  hae  bless'd  this 
town: 

Ye  godly  Brethren  of  the  sacred  gown, 

Wha  meekly  gae  your  hurdles  to  the 
smiters: 

And  (what  would  now  be  strange)  ye 
godly  Writers: 

A'  ye  douce  folk  I've  borne  aboon  the 
broo. 

Wei-e  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say 
or  do  I 


But  besides  this  first  thought  of  what 
a  bridge  stands  for,  there  are  not  a 
few  others  that  help  to  enrich  the  faaci- 
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nation.  As  Wordsworth  stood  on  West- 
minster Bridge  in  the  early  dawn  of  a 
September  day  he  found  the  place  gave 
him  a  certain  detachment,  like  that  of 
a  ship  thrust  out  a  little  from  land. 
When  you  are  in  the  wood  you  cannot 
see  it  for  the  trees,  and  when  you  are 
iu  a  city  you  cannot  see  it  for  the 
houses;  and  there  may  be  no  hill  at 
hand  to  climb,  and  one  cannot  always 
ascend  towers  and  spires.  But  if  you 
may  but  walk  to  the  middle  of  a  bridge 
you  will  perchance  get  a  sight  hidden 
from  street  or  square  or  court,  and 
then  you  will,  if  you  have  the  artist's 
or  the  poet's  eye,  see  what  moved  him 
to  writer- 
Earth  has  nut  any  thing  to  show  more 
fair: 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will: 
Dear  Gk>d!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still! 

Then  besides  what  you  see  from  the 
bridge  when  you  look  to  the  land,  there 
is  also  (not  forgotten  by  Wordsworth; 
what  may  meet  your  eye  when  you  look 
below  the  bridge,  and  gaze  up  or  down 
the  stream,  or  perhaps  watch  its  eddy- 
ing circles  close  beneath  your  gaze. 
The  movement  of  boats  passing  up 
stream  slowly  and  painfully,  or  coming 
down  in  delightful  pace  and  ease;  the 
look  of  a  pair  or  perhaps  a  small  tlock 
of  water-birds  in  the  distance,  or  near 
at  hand;  all  the  romance  of  an  old 
wharf  stretching  from  the  bank  into 
the  water,  with  its  suggestion  of  lei- 
surely merchandise,  of  lading  and  un- 
lading—these are  the  sights  to  be  seen 
better  from  a  bridge  than  from  any- 
where else,  and  which  have  stayed  the 
feet  of  many  a  passenger,  and  made 
him  give  a  few  minutes  from  care  or 
commerce  to  feed  the  hunger  for 
beauty  that  lives  in  the  eyes. 


And  away  from  cities  and  towns,  in' 
the  quiet  of  some  retired  village,  or  it 
may  be  in  the  very  depth  of  fields  or 
heath,  where  only  some  lonely  road  has 
to  cross  a  stream,  you  will  now  and 
then  come  upon  an  old  bridge  which, 
to  a  few  men  or  children  of  the  coun- 
tryside is  a  favorite  haunt  and  resting- 
place,  for  what  it  has  to  show.  The 
shepherd  and  laborer  know  it,  or  the 
boy  whose  work  it  is  to  tend  a  few 
cows  turned  out  to  graze  by  the  road- 
side when  the  meadows  are  shut  up 
for  hay.  Let  us  look  with  one  of  them 
as  he  leans  over  the  low  stone  wall  and 
see  what  it  is  that  makes  him  so 
quietly  intent.  To-day  it  is  not  the 
water-rat  that  hokls  him,  or  the  moor- 
hen swimming  in  and  out  of  the  rushes 
lower  down,  or  the  lampreys  clinging 
like  Medusa's  hair  round  a  stone:  he 
is  in  a  moralizing  mood,  but  keeps  it. 
happily,  till  the  very  end:— 

Sauntering  at  ease  I  often  love  to  lean 
O'er  old  bridge  walls,  and  mark  the 
flood  below, 
Whose  ripples,   through   the  weeds  of 
oily  green, 
Like  happy  travellers  chatter  as  they 
go; 
And  view  the  sunshine  dancing  on  the 
arch. 
Time  keeping  to  the  merry  waves  be- 
neath. 
While  on  the  banks  some  drooping  blos- 
soms parch, 
Thirsting  for  water  In  the  day's  hot 
breath. 
Right  glad  of  mud-drops  splash'd  upon 
their  leaves, 
By  cattle  plunging  from  the  steepy 
brink; 
Each  water-flow'r  more  than  Its  share 
receives, 
And    revels    to    Its    very     cups     in 
drink:— 
So  In  the  world,  some  strive,  and  fare 
but  111, 
While   others   riot,   and  have  plenty 
still. 

That  was  John  Clare's  summer  pic- 
ture, but  such  a  lover  of  old  bridges  Is 
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he  that  even  in  winter  he  cannot  resist 
stopping  and  leaning  in  the  same  place, 
heedless  of  cold;  and  perhaps  this  other 
scene  may  be  more  fitting  to  the  sea- 
son :— 

On   Lolham   brigs,   in   wild   and   lonely 
mood, 
I've  seen  the  winter  floods  their  gam- 
bols play 
Through  each  old  arch,  that  trembled 
while  I  stood 
Bent  o'er  its  wall  to  watch  the  dash- 
ing spray, 
As  its  old  station   wouid  be  wash'd 
away. 
Crash  came  the  ice  against  the  piers, 
and  then 
A    shudder    jarred    the    arches;    yet 
once  more 
It    breasted    raving   waves,    and   stood 
again 
To   wait  the   shoeli,    as   stubborn   as 
l)efore. 
White    foam,    browu-cresteil    with    tlie 
russet  soil. 
As  washed  from  new  ploughed  lands, 
w^ould  dart  beneath 
Then  round  and  round  in  thousand  ed- 
dies boll 
Ou  t'other  side;— tht'u  pause  as  if  for 
l)reath, 
One    minute— then    engulfed— like    life 
in  death. 

So  far  we  have  but  touched  the  way 
in    which   a    bridge    appeals    to    man's 
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heart  through  his  eyes,  and  noted  some 
of  the  points  by  which  that  appeal  is 
made.  But  through  other  senses  also 
the  appeal  comes:— 

I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour. 

The  lines  bring  us  back  to  the  city 
with  its  multitudinous  voices  of  the 
daytime  hushed  into  silence,  with  the 
sound  from  the  clock-tower  booming 
out  clear  and  heavy  on  the  empty  air, 
and  only  that  other  soft  rushing  sound 
of  the  water  below,  pouring  through 
the  channel,  under  the  bridge's  long 
black  rafters, 

As    sweeping    and    eddying    through 
tiiem 
Rose  the  belated  tide. 

Life  and  Time  seem  to  make  these 
voices  their  own  and  speak  to  us  in  a 
language  only  a  little  understood,  and 
yet  in  tones  not  wholly  sad.  however 
deep;  not  leaving  us  quite  to  ourselves 
on  an  island  of  being,  cut  off  from  all 
beside,  but  bridging  over  the  gulfs  that 
we  see  on  this  side  and  on  that,  with 
the  note  of  a  friend's  voice  on  the  other 
shore. 
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It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say, 
and  yet  for  all  that,  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  fraud  and  imposture,  vari- 
ously modified,  have  played  almost  as 
important  a  part,  both  in  history  and 
literature,  as  anything  which  is  genu- 
ine, and  really  is  what  it  purports  to 
be.  On  one  series  of  barefaced  fic- 
tions, the  "False  Decretals,**  concocted 
*'ither  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

•  "Literary  Forgeries."  By  J.  A.  Farrer. 
With  an  Introdactlon  by  Andrew  Lang.  Long- 
mans, 1907. 


was  based  the  great  fabric  of  Papal 
supremacy  over  the  different  national 
Churches;  on  another,  concocted  about 
the  same  time,  the  "Donation  of  Oon- 
stantine,"  was  based  the  pretension  of 
the  Popes  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  west. 
On  the  forgeries  of  Hardyuge  and 
others  rested  the  chief  Justification  of 
our  own  Kings  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Scotland.  To  an  impudent  forgery,  al- 
most certainly  the  work  of  Dr.  Q%xk' 
den,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Wopceater, 
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the  "SikoB  Basilike,'*  is  inalaly  to  be 
attributed  the  popular  estimate  of 
Cbarles  I.,  and  the  Royalist  reaction, 
which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  Forgeries  as  unscrupulous 
were  important  factors  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyu,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

If  we  turn  to  literature,  the  work  of 
the  forger  meets  us  at  every  step,  from 
antiquity  downwards.  In  Greek  lit- 
erature, tliat  functionary  has  obliged 
us  with  the  correspondence,  or,  at 
least,  a  portion  of  the  correspondence 
of  Phalaris,  of  Democritus,  Heraclitus, 
Diogenes,  with  several  letters  of  Eu- 
ripides, of  Plato,  and  of  Aristotle,  and 
with  a  whole  collection  of  lyrics 
—to  do  them  Justice,  very  charming 
ones  —  ascribed  to  Anacreon.  The 
Ore^B  were  never  remarkable  for 
their  honesty,  and  the  more  they  de- 
generated, the  more  dishonest  they  lie- 
came,  till,  in  the  Urst  and  second  cen- 
tury A.D.,  they  and  the  nations  wlu> 
had  got  mingled  with  them  settled 
down  to  forgery  pu  so  wholesale  a 
scale  tliat  there  is  scarcely  any  Greek 
classic  without  spurious  parasites. 
Roman  literature  is  even  more  per- 
plexed by  these  nefarious  practices, 
extending,  as  they  have  done,  through 
nearly  nineteen  hundred  years.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  Renaissance  that  they 
became  interesting,  and  singularly  in- 
teresting, for  they  are  occasionally 
miracles  of  ingenuity.  Such  would  be 
the  ''Consolatio,"  first  published  in 
1583  as  a  treatise  of  Cicero,  and  doing 
no  discredit  to  its  reputed  author,  but 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  Carlo  Sigonio, 
a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  such  would  be  the 
Trau  fragment  of  the  *'Satyrlcon'*  of 
Petronius  Arbiter,  the  famous  descrip- 
tion of  Trimalchiou's  Feast,  discovered 
in  a  library  in  Dalmatia  by  Marinas 
Statileus,  a  young  lawyer,  which  oc- 
casioned one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  many   interesting   literary  contro- 


versies of  the  sixteenth  century,  und 
around  which  still  hangs  mystery- 
The  skill  with  which  it  is  executed  te 
enhanced  by  contrasting  it  with  t^o 
other  Petronian  forgeries,  that  by  No- 
dot  of  a  complete  text  of  the  ''Satyri- 
con"  in  1680,  and  that  by  Lallemand  of 
another  fragment  of  it  in  1800.  But 
nowhere  has  forgery  been  more  active 
than  in  theology.  Such  would  be  the 
writings  attributed  to  Dionysius,  "The 
Areopagite,''  as  impudent  a  fraud  as 
the  fictions  which  go  under  the  name 
of  "Hermes  Trismegistus,"  the  "Sibyl- 
line Oracles,**  and  the  "Correspondence 
of  St.  Paul  and  Seneca.'* 

But  to  turn  to  modem  literature. 
From  two  bare-faced  forgeries,  proba- 
bly of  the  fourth  century,  the  "De  Bx- 
cidio  TroJ«e,*'  ascribed  to  Dares  Phr^g- 
ins,  and  the  "De  Bello  Trojano/  as- 
scribed  to  DIctys,  the  Cretan,  de- 
scended the  voluminous  dynasty  of 
Romances,  which  culminated  in  the 
"Filastrato"  of  Boccaccio,  the  "Troilus 
and  Creesida"  of  Chaucer,  and  the  tragi- 
comedy,  with  the  same  title,  by  Shake- 
speare. From  a  forgery  as  impudent— 
the  "Chronicle  of  the  Psuedo  Turpln,' 
produced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  a  Canon  of  Barce- 
lona, emanated  the  still  more  famous 
cycle  which  flowered  into  the  "Chan- 
son de  Roland."  Equally  fraudulent 
was  the  work  "The  History  of  the 
Britons,"  by  Geoffrey,  of  Monmoutli, 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Ar- 
thurian romances,  and  gave  us  the 
noble  legends  consecrated  by  Spenser, 
by  Shakespeare,  by  Milton,  by  Tenny- 
son, which  furnished  our  poetry,  in 
fact,  with  material  as  rich  and  splen- 
did as  that  out  of  which  Virgil  wnve 
the  "^Eneid."  No  one  can  doubt,  any 
more  than  Geoffrey's  contemporaries 
did,  that  the  "ancient  Cymric  manu- 
script," of  which  it  purports  to  be  a 
translation,  was  as  fictitious  as  its  al- 
leged discoverer. 

In    the   Middle  Ages,   no   work   was 
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more  Influential  than  a  forgery  so  pal- 
pable that  the  wonder  is  that  it  should 
have  deceived  any  one  who  glanced  at 
it.  the  *'Secretum  Secretorum, '  as- 
cril)ed  to  Aristotle,  and  yet  Roger 
Bacon  treated  it  as  genuine,  and 
Gower  versified  it.  The  delightful 
"Travels  of  Sir  John  Maude viUe,"  un- 
til lately  regarded  as  the  genuine  rec- 
ords of  a  real  person,  were  simply  an 
ingenious  concoction  by  two  French- 
men at  Lidge,  and  are,  together  with 
their  hero,  as  purely  fictitious  as  '*Gul- 
Uver's  Travels"  or  "The  Adventures 
of  Peter  Wllklns." 

Turn  where  we  will  In  our  literature, 
fraud  and  forgery  meet  us  at  every 
step.  Of  the  two  works  which  were 
most  influential  in  furthering  the  Ro- 
mantic Revival,  namely,  Percy's  ''Kel- 
ics''  and  Macpherson's  '^Ossian,"  to 
neither  of  which  does  Mr.  Farrer  so 
much  as  refer,  one  was  full  of  faked 
and  pseudo  matter,  and  the  other  was 
almost  unalloyed  forgery.  About 
Macpherson's  ''Ossian"  still  hangs  no 
little  mystery.  That  three-fourths  of 
it  are  admittedly  pure  fabrication  is 
certain.  How  then  did  there  get  Into 
it  the  undoubtedly  genuine  vein  of 
poetry  which  is  to  be  found  in  it?— 
**the  residue,*'  as  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  it,  **wlth  the  verj'  soul  of  the 
Celtic  genius  in  it,*'  the  real  grand«»ur 
of  such  a  passage  as  the  Address  to 
the  Sun.  Macpherson,  as  his  acknowl- 
edged writings  show,  had  not  a  grain 
of  poetry  in  him,  nor  has  his  coad- 
jutor, Lachlan  Macpherson,  left  any- 
thing to  Indicate  that  he  was  equal 
to  the  production  of  such  passages. 

Common  at  all  periods,  the  golden 
era  of  this  nefarious  activity  was  the 
eighteenth  century.  Of  some  of  its 
exploits,  such  as  George  Psalmana- 
zar's  "History  of  Formosa,*'  Bertram's 
"Description  of  Britain,"  and  the  crea- 
tion of  three  British  historians,  as  fic- 
titious as  the  facts  for  which  they 
were   the   authorities,    a    fraud    which 


deceived  and  misled  even  Gibbon,  and 
was  not  exposed  until  long  after  Ber- 
tram's   death;    Chatterton*B    *'Rowley 
Forgeries,"  the  Infamous  forgeries  of 
Lauder,  and  the  ridiculous  forgeries  of 
Ireland,  of  all  these  Mr.  Farrer  gives 
us  very  interesting  accounts.    It  was, 
no   doubt,   only   possible   for   him,    In 
the  space  at  his  disposal,  to  skirt  the 
subject;   but  it  is   surprising  to   find 
him  silent  about  feats  of  this  kind,  of 
greater  Interest  than  those  which  lie 
has  recorded.     Such  would  be  the  ex- 
traordinary   forgeries,    and    the    still 
more  extraordinary  career,  of  the  Abb6 
Fourment,    who,    in    1728,    traversed 
Greece  and   the   Peloponnese  for  ttie 
purpose  of  copying  ancient  Greek  in- 
scriptions, and  who  so  perplexed  with 
palpable  forgery  the  undoubtedly  gen- 
uine   inscriptions    which    he    brouglit 
back,    that,    nearly    a    century    after- 
wards,    he    nearly     drove     Augustus 
Boeckh  frantic.    Still  more  remarkable 
were  the  forgeries  of  the  Abb6  Vella. 
This  Indefatigable  impostor,  who  was 
a     Maltese    chaplain,     and     well     ac- 
quainted  with   Arabic,   heard   that   a 
Sicilian  gentleman,  engaged  in  a  his- 
tory    of    Sicily,     wanted    documents 
throwing  light  on  the  history  of  Sicily 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  trading  on  the 
general  Ignorance  of  Arabic,  produced 
a  manuscript  purporting  to  contain  the 
"Diplomatic  Code,"  or  correspondence 
l>etw^een  the  Arabian  governor  of  Sic- 
ily and  the  sovereign  of  Africa,  which 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  the  first 
appearing  in  1789,  and  the  second  in 
1792.      This  was  followed  in  1798  by 
"The  Book  of  the  Council  of  Egypt,** 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  in  Bodoni's  types,  at  enormous 
cost.    He  then  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  an   Arabic   version  of  the 
last  books  of  LhT*     These  works  he 
had  produced  by  the  simple  process  of 
disfiguring  and   faking  Arabic  manu- 
scripts dealing  with  entirely  differ^it 
subjects,  and  having  no  connection  at 
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:all  with  what  he  described  them  as 
treating  of.  The  history  of  these  ex- 
traordinary forgeries  well  deserves  to 
be  written.  Curiously  parallel  to  the 
Chatterton  forgeries  are  the  Poesies 
de  Marguerite  Blfionore,  Clotilde  de 
Valon-Chalys  depnls  Madame  de  8ur- 
vllle,  po^te  Francais  du  XVe  Siecle," 
published  in  1808,  under  the  auspices 
of  M.  Charles  Vanderbourgh,  the  real 
author  of  which  was  the  Marquis  Jo- 
seph Btlenne  de  Surville,  a  graceless 
profligate,  who  afterwards  took  to  rob- 
l>ing  diligences,  and  was  shot  in  the 
Velay  in  1788.  Of  the  spuriousness  of 
these  poems  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  as  of  their  great  merit 

One  of  the  most  impudent  forgeries 
attempted  in  the  last  century  was  that 
of  the  "Memoirs  of  Cagliostro,"  con- 
cocted by  the  Comte  de  Courchamps, 
mainly  out  of  two  novels  by  John 
Potockl,  a  Polish  Count,  published  re- 
spectively in  18i3  and  1814.  The 
-fraud  was  exposed  before  the  work, 
which  was  published  in  instalments, 
was  completed,  when  De  Courchamps 
had  the  face  to  assert  that  Potockrs 
I)ublisber  had  surreptitiously  got  pos- 
session of  his  manuscripts.  Unluckily, 
however,  for  De  Courchamps,  it  was 
shown  that  one  of  Potocki's  novels 
had  been  published  at  St.  Petersburg, 
under  another  title,  as  far  back  as 
1804,  and  this  mean  double  fraud  was 
triumphantly  exposed.  Perhaps  the 
most  mysterious  forgery  of  modem 
times  was  that  attributed  by  many  to 
Payne  Collier,  the  eminent  Shake- 
spearean scholar.  In  a  Third  Folio  of 
Shakespeare,   which   belonged  to  him. 
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and  had  belonged  to  him  for  many 
years,  he  announced  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  enormous  number  of  emen- 
dations—roughly, they  amounted  to 
about  20,000— in  a  handwriting  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  That  a  large 
proportion  of  these  were  forged,  there 
can  l>e  no  doubt,  ink,  pencil-marks, 
aud  other  peculiarities,  showing  this 
conclusively.  The  labor  involved  in 
such  a  work  is  obvious,  aud  what  mo- 
tive could  have  prompted  the  forger, 
if  the  forger  was  Collier,  to  assign  to 
a  phantom  the  credit  of  emendations, 
many  of  which  place  the  corrector  in 
the  first  rank  of  conjectural  critics  V 
As,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  on  other  occasions  he  forged  and 
faked  many  documents,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  culprit. 

Here  I  must  break  off;  but  one  word 
let  me  add— for  it  is  to  the  credit  of  a 
great  scholar— to  Mr.  Farrer's  inter- 
esting account  of  the  Simonldes 
forgeries.  That  arch-impostor  had 
brought  some  of  his  manuscripts^ 
which  I  do  not  know,  to  "Bodley" 
Cox.  "And  what  date,'*  said  the  ex- 
pectant huckster,  who  had  Just  taken 
in  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  ''should  yon 
assign  to  this?"  placing  a  manuscript 
l>efore  him.  Cox,  after  scrutlnizliig 
it  for  a  few  minutes,  curtly  replied, 
**About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Pack  up  and  begone,  sir!*' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Farrer's 
pleasantly  written  and  scholarly  vol- 
ume will  be  followed  by  another  of 
equal  interest,  for  material  is  indeed 
ample. 

J.  Churton  OolUns, 
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It  is  always  a  convenience  to  be  able 
to  mark  an  epoch  in  some  distinctive 
way,  to  tick  it  off  decisively  before 
putting  it  away  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
memory.  If  an  epoch  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  good  round  number,  so 
much  the  better,  because  so  much  the 
easier  to  remember.  Bven  in  the 
most  familiar  subjeqts— in  thinking  of 
our  own  eiK>ch,  for  example— it  is  use- 
ful, as  it  were,  to  take  stock  occa- 
sionally. What  is  a  more  familiar 
feature  in  our  own  time  than  that  com- 
plement and  counterpart  of  industrial- 
ism, the  continuous  acceleration  of 
the  means  of  transport?  Yet  no  intel- 
ligent person,  who  exclaims  once  a 
week  at  his  breakfast-table  that  ships 
are  becoming  very  large  and  the  world 
very  small,  need  be  ashamed  at  not  be- 
ing able  to  say  exactly  what  increase 
of  speed  along  the  great  routes  of  the 
world  has  been  achieved  in  a  genera- 
tion. Many  of  us  marked  an  epoch 
for  ourselves  when  Jules  Verne  wrote 
**Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days." 
Perhaps  it  was  not  possible  then  to  go 
round  in  eighty  days;  the  book  would 
have  been  less  exciting  to  children  if 
it  had  been  possible.  But  at  all 
events  It  was  nearly  possible,  and 
many  of  us  marked  down  the  epoch. 
Eighty  days  seemed  to  convey  to  us 
in  more  or  less  intelligible  terms  the 
size  of  the  world.  How  many  people 
could  say  offhand  to-day,  however,  to 
what  those  eighty  days  have  beeu  re- 
duced? 4  writer  in  the  Daily  Mail, 
Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  tells  us  that  the 
journey  can  now  be  done  in  forty 
days,  and  that  in  comfortable  trains 
and  ships,  not  by  the  desperate  expedi- 
ents of  Jules  Verue.  Po8sil»ly  we 
ought  to  have  known  all  about  this, 
but,  frankly,  it  had  not  occurred  to  us 
to  think  of  it.      Now  that  it  has  been 


brought  to  our  notice,  we  recognise  its 
significance.  ''Forty  days"  marks  an 
eiK>ch. 

We  do  not  recommend  rushioc  lound- 
the  world  in  forty  days.  Yet  it  ia  In- 
teresting to  know  that  it  can  be  done, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  busy  man  who 
cannot  possibly  get  away  for  more 
than  six  weeks  there  is  sometliing  to 
be  said  for  it  The  swift  panoramic 
view  is  often  a  wonderfully  Impres- 
sive and  vivifying  one.  It  teaches  no 
details,  but  it  leaves  a  broad  and  sure 
impression  upon  which  memory  works 
afterwards,  as  the  etcher  works  upon 
his  plate.  To  the  newspaper-reader 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  can  be  little 
more  than  names,  and  the  chief  actors 
upon  those  stages  little  more  than 
shadows,  till  he  has  seen  them.  Liet 
him  once  see  them,  if  only  for  a  few 
hours,  and  the  picture  rises  before  his 
vision  every  time  he  reads  of  them 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  fits  the 
facts  into  the  frame.  They  are  radi- 
ant with  color.  He  has  perhaps  spent 
a  morning  in  Washington,  and  when 
he  reads  of  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Senate 
he  sees  the  Senators  thronging  in  ex- 
citement about  the  Oapitol,  and  the 
coming  and  going  of  ofllcials  at  White 
House.  He  may  only  have  stayed  a 
few  hours  at  Colombo,  but  when  he 
reads  of  the  bursting  of  the  monsoon 
he  knows  what  it  means  to  agricul- 
tural India;  he  sees  again  the  trailing 
black  clouds,  and  the  mist  and  the* 
waves  scattered  in  towering  spray  as 
they  strike  the  breakwater.  He  may 
only  have  driven  rapidly  round  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney,  but  he  cannot 
read  of  Mr.  Deakin  or  Mr.  Reid  with- 
out putting  him  in  his  true  setting  andf 
tinding  that  he  has  a  new  interest  for 
him,     or    without    beholding    In     his 
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mind*8  eye  Melbourne  formal  and  rec- 
tangular, and  Sydney,  crooked  and 
winding,  perched  on  the  shore  above 
her  majestic  harbor.  He  may  have 
spent  as  short  a  time  in  Cape  Town, 
but  he  will  always  keep  the  memory 
of  Table  Mountain  lifted  like  an  altar 
to  the  goda  under  the  sky,  and  he  will 
have  learned  an  instant  lesson  of  geo- 
logical formation*  He  may  never 
have  left  the  train  for  thirteen  days 
when  travelling  from  Moscow  to  Vladi- 
vostok, but  he  will  have  had  an  epit- 
ome of  racial  differences  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits  presented  to  him  in  the 
peasants  who  thronged  the  stations 
where  the  train  stopped.  The  head- 
long ''looping''  of  the  world,  then,  need 
not  be  laughed  out  of  countenance. 
It  is  only  quite  ridiculous  in  the  Pag- 
etts  who  claim  special  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  cursory  examination.  No 
one  who  has  merely  rushed,  howeyer, 
has  developed  any  of  the  virtues  of 
travel;  his  motives  were  not  explora- 
tory; he  should  almost  refrain  from 
speaking  of  his  experiences;  he  has 
simply  allowed  himself  to  be  conveyed 
round  so  that  he  might  have  a  map  al- 
ways in  tils  head,  a  bird*s-eye  view  of 
the  w^orld  for  his  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion. At  most,  in  the  words  of  ''Locks- 
ley  Hall,'*  he  ''saw  the  vision  of  the 
world  and  all  the  wonder  that  would 
be."  To  say  even  as  much  as  this  is, 
we  know^,  a  very  un-Ruskinian  senti- 
ment. "Your  railroad,"  said  Ruskin, 
"when  you  come  to  understand  it,  is 
only  a  device  for  making  the  world 
smaller."  And  again:  "Groiug  by  rail- 
road I  do  not  consider  as  travelling  at 
all  .  .  .  It  is  very  little  different  from 
becoming  a  parcel."  Ruskin  did  not 
try  to  perceive  the  romance  of  ma- 
chinery. He  said  it  was  an  absurd 
mixture  of  motives  to  attempt  to  deco- 
rate such  an  abominable  necessity  as 
a  railway  station.  He  did  not  ask 
himself  why  a  railway  bridge  (say  a 
set    of    over   twenty    spans    sweeping 


across  a  valley)  should  not  be  made  as 
noble  as  a  Roman  aqueduct,  like  that, 
for  instance,  which  tourists  hasten  to 
see  at  Segovia.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
in  this  sense  has  been  a  truer  prophet 
to  his  own  age. 

But  how  is  the  forty  days'  journey 
done?  We  are  told  that  the  tickets 
cost  only  about  £65  second-class,  and 
£128  first-class.  The  journey  is  reck- 
oned in  this  way:  London  to  Moscow, 
two  and  a  half  days;  Moscow  to 
Vladivostok,  thirteen  days;  Vladivoetok 
to  Yokohama,  two  days;  Yokohama  to 
London  viA  Vancouver,  twenty-one 
and  a  half  days;  connections,  one  day. 
The  Russians  understand  the  art  of 
comfortable  railway  travelling;  their 
carriages  and  Imffeti  are  models. 
Every  long-distance  traveller  will  con- 
firm Mr.  McKenzie'B  atatement  that  a 
week  or  so  in  a  train  is  not  wearisome. 
This  is  a  curious  fact,  as  in  Bngland 
most  of  us  find  a  few  hours  in  a  train 
terribly  tedious.  The  explanation 
must  be  wholly  psychological.  In 
£ngland  we  made  up  our  minds  a  lit- 
tle prematurely  that  space  had  been 
annihilated  by  modem  invention,  and 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  need, 
which  somehow  perversely  lingers  on, 
of  spending  seven  or  eight  hours  in  a 
train  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
we  are  provoked  to  the  point  of  resent- 
ment An  unscheduled  delay  of  ten 
minutes  for  no  explained  reason  ttg- 
ures  in  our  minds  as  something  like 
a  monstrous  attack  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  Really  we  enter  upon 
an  English  journey  in  the  wrong 
frame  of  mind.  For  a  journey  of  sev- 
eral days  the  frame  of  mind  is  quite 
different;  unconsciously  we  assure 
ourselves  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  be  in  a  hurry;  the  long-distance 
train  is  a  kind  of  travelling  hotel,  and 
we  do  not  demand  great  speed  of  It; 
the  journey  is  a  rest-cure.  Meals 
break  in  upon  the  day;  one  can  sit 
outside  ou  a  platform,  and  fancy  one- 
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self  on  a  verandah;  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon experience  to  feel  tliat  the  jour- 
ney has  ended  too  soon  because  one 
has  not  finished  one's  pile  of  books. 
But  probably  one  would  read  hardly 
at  all  in  the  Journey  across  Siberia. 
Here  you  can  see  at  every  wayside 
station,  In  every  tract  of  territory',  the 
method  by  which  Russia  hopes  to 
carve  or  recarve  her  Imperial  fortune 
In  the  East.  This  eastward  march  is 
a  renunciation  even  while  it  is  an  as- 
piration; it  is  a  renunciation  of  the 
wise  old  policy  which  planned  a  mod- 
erating, civllizlug,  and  exclusive  con- 
tact with  Western  Europe.  Beyond 
Kharbln  comes  another  change.  The 
traveller  can  see  Japan  experimenting 
with  her  new  manner  and  means  of 
colonization.  We  fancy  the  forty 
The  Spectator. 


days'  scheme  would  break  down  for  a 
heavy  percentage  of  travellers  wtien  it 
came  to  spending  only  one  day  in  Ja- 
pan. From  Yokohama  you  would  go 
in  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  liner  to 
Vancouver,  then  to  Quebec  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway,  and  so  from 
Quebec  to  England.  Such  is  the  forty 
days'  Journey.  The  title  of  globe-trot- 
ter Is  scarcely  applicable  to  this  de- 
lirious gallop.  Taken  in  the  right 
spirit,  It  might  have  the  uses  we 
have  attributed  to  tt  For  ourselres, 
we  should  probably  choose  a  much 
shorter  journey,  and  **speclali«e"  in 
our  acquisition  for  knowledge.  StlU, 
forty  days  is  a  good  round  num- 
ber, easy  to  remember  and  distinctly 
epoch-mnrking,  and  wo  are  glad  to 
have  heard  of  It. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  most  recent  report  issued  from 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington  gives  detailed  in- 
formation respecting  recent  develop- 
ments of  the  various  grades  of  educa- 
tion In  the  States  down  to  June  30, 
1904,  and  in  it  the  C3omml88loner  of 
Education  gives  a  prominent  place  to 
the  work  of  universities  and  colleges. 
The  statistics  now  provided  make  it 
possible  to  supplement  the  article  pub- 
lisheii  in  these  columns  (vol.  Ixviii.,  p. 
25j  dealing  with  university  education 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  American  institutions  of 
higher  education  during  recent  years. 

There  has  been.  In  the  tirst  place,  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  Whereas 
In  the  year  1899-1900  the  total  number 
of  men  students  was,  roughly,  6l,80(), 
and    of    women    students    26,3' Hi,    th« 


numbei-s  in  1903-4  had  become,  for 
men,  nearly  72,000,  and  for  women 
nearly  31,000. 

The  number  of  professors  and  in- 
structors has  increased  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  1899-1900  the  number  of 
such  teachers  in  institutions  for  men 
and  for  both  sexes  was  12,0(H  men  and 
1810  women;  In  1903-4  these  nambers 
had  become  15,842  men  and  2272 
women.  In  institutions  for  women 
alone  the  Increase  is  not  so  decided. 
The  number  of  men  teaching  in  these 
institutions  was  in  the  former  year 
697.  and  in  1903-4  only  631.  The  num- 
ber of  women,  however,  shows  a 
marked  Increase  from  1744  to  1884. 

It  is  interesting  and  instroctiye, 
too,  to  study  the  rise  and  (all  in  the 
popularity  of  the  various  subjects 
taken  up  by  students.  At  the  two 
periods  under  comparison  there  were 
some  remarkable  differences.  In  18SI9- 
1900  the  number  of  students  studying 
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classics  aud  other  subjects  of  general 
culture  (as  the  report  calls  it)  was 
roughly  57,000,  but  in  1903-4  the  num- 
ber had  reached  05,000.  In  the  earlier 
year  the  number  of  students  in  classes 
of  pure  or  applied  science  was  weil  on 
towards  26,000;  in  1903-4  this  number 
had  increased  to  32,000.  The  relative 
popularities  of  humanistic  and  prac- 
tical studies  may  be  said  to  have  un- 
dergone little  change  at  institutions  of 
the  rank  under  consideration.  But  in 
this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  great  technological 
institutions,  which  are  not  included  in 
these  statistics,  large  numbers  of  men 
are  engaged  entirely  in  studying 
branches  of  applied  science. 

The  total  value  of  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  institutions  for  higher 
education  in  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1899-1900  to  about  72,- 
120,000i.,  and  in  1903-4  this  large  sum 
had  Increased  to  93,043,0002.  The  en- 
dowment funds  in  the  former  year 
were  valued  at  33,240,000^.,  while  in 
the  latter  year  this  provision  for  fu- 
ture contingencies  had  grown  to 
41,313.000/. 

The  value  of  gifts  and  bequests  re- 
ceived by  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation during  1899-1900  was  2,399.- 
000/.;  in  1903-4  the  amount  had 
increased  to  2,740,0001.;  and  last  year 
as  much  as  5,000,000/.  was  raised  in 
this  way.  Twenty-flve  institutions  in 
the  former  year  received  from  private 
donors  gifts  of  as  much  as  20,000/.; 
and  in  1903-4  as  many  as  twenty-nine 
institutions   were  equally   fortunate. 

For  the  tiret  of  the  years  with  which 
we  are  concerned  in  this  ctJUipariKOU. 
the  total  income,  excluding  benefac- 
tions, amounted  to  5,712,000/.,  of  which 
about  2,234,000/.  was  received  in  the 
form  of  tuition  aud  other  fees.  In 
1908-4  the  total  income  had  reached 
8,000.000/.  In  connection  with  this 
sum,  the  Commissioner  for  Education 
remarks:— '*It    is    a    well-known    fact 


that  the  income  derived  from  fees  re- 
ceived from  students  forms  only  about 
one-third  of  the  total  income,  the  re- 
mainder necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institutions  being  de- 
rived from  endowment  funds,  State 
aid,  and  miscellaneous  soorces." 

In  1903-4  the  State  and  municipal 
aid  to  higher  education  amounted  to 
1,984,600/.,  as  compared  with  893,000/. 
in  1899-1900. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  strilLing  dis- 
parity between  public  and  private  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
pointed  out  in  the  article  to  wliich 
reference  has  already  been  made,  has, 
in  the  interval  of  four  years  with 
which  we  are  here  dealing,  become 
more  accentuated;  and,  instead  of  hav- 
ing made  up  leeway,  we  appear  to 
have  fallen  even  further  behind. 

The  annual  amount  raised  by  private 
munificence  for  American  universities 
and  colleges  has  in  a  few  years  been 
doubled;  and,  as  recent  notes  in  these 
columns  have  shown,  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  decline  in  the  generosity  of  the 
men  of  wealth  in  the  States.  The 
amount  of  money  raised  in  this  way 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  pe- 
riod 1871-1901  was  only  one-eighth  of 
that  contributed  hi  the  United  States 
in  the  same  time;  and  if  the  present 
scale  of  American  gifts  be  continued, 
the  comparison  at  the  end  of  1931  will 
be  such  as  to  leave  us  at  a  still  more 
hopeless  disadvantage. 

All  the  statistics  here  brought  to- 
gether tell  the  same  story;  alike  as  re- 
gards number  of  students,  number  of 
university  teachers,  total  value  of  uni- 
versity property  and  total  annual  in- 
come, from  whatever  point  of  view 
looked  at,  there  is  evidence  of  a  strong 
and  healthy  growth  in  the  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States; 
and,  though  it  can  by  no  means  be 
suggested  that  similar  work  in  this 
country    has    remained    stagnant,    the 
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most  optixniBtic  studeut  of  British  af- 
fairs will  hardly  maintain  that  our 
universitleB  and  colleges  can  show 
progrreBS  and  development  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  that  the  report  of  the 
Ck>mmi88ioner  of  Education  reveals 
as  true  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
clear  that  patriotic  men  of  science 
among  us  cannot  afford  to  relax  their 
efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
universities  and  colleges,  and  to  sup- 


plement their  number.  Students  of 
science  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  intimate  connection  between  caase 
and  effect,  but  it  behooves  them  to^ 
take  every  opportunity  to  convince 
statesmen  and  the  public  that  indus- 
trial supremacy  is,  in  the  long  nui« 
one  of  the  effects  of  an  adequately 
equipped  and  generously  endowed  sys- 
tem of  higher  education. 

A.  r.  a. 


BRITANNIA  OMNES. 


I. 

When  Britain  rose  from  out  the  azure  main 

With  guardian  flood  her  happy  coasts  that  laves. 

She  loosed  the  soul  enthralled  by  error's  chain. 

She  smote  the  shackles  from  the  hands  of  slaves 

And  spake  unto  the  nations:  **fie  who  saves 

His  selfish  life  shall  lose  it.    They  who  cast 

The  bread  of  liberty  beside  all  waves 

Shall  surely  reap  a  thousandfold  at  last*' 

She  cried:  *'€rO  forth,  my  children,  fill  the  vast 

Unpeopled  continents  of  north  and  south 

'Neath  freedom's  banner  streaming  down  the  blast 

Its  praise  re-echoing  from  each  patriot  month 

Prophetic  of  an  empire  of  the  free. 

For  Britain's  boast  shall  still  be  liberty." 

II. 

Throned  In  the  West  our  Lady  of  the  Snow 
Welcomes  the  advent  of  these  toiling  bands, 
The  island  mother's  teeming  overflow. 
Who  sow  with  smiling  farms  her  prairie  lands. 
Fain  would  each  settler  wield  a  hundred  hands 
To  win  the  golden  harvest  for  his  store. 
Where  Nature  far  surpassing  all  demands 
Of  greed,  to  those  who  covet  most,  gives  more. 
Still  therefore,  mother,  still  thy  myriads  pour 
Eager  yet  sad,  thou  art  so  dear  to  them. 
From  the  three  kingdoms  to  thy  daughter's  shore. 
Whose  brow  is  crowned  with  tenfold  diadem. 
Rose,  thistle,  shamrock,  ne'er  from  you  they'll  sever: 
Your  posy's  twined  with  maple  leaf  for  ever. 

III. 

The  Southera  Cross  with  favor  contemplates 
Sons  of  its  house  whose  fathers  dwelt  afar, 
The  constellation  of  six  sister-states, 
And  yet  another,  still  a  single  star, 
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Whose  destiny  no  envious  fate  sbali  mar 
Or  quench  the  light  of  their  imperial  flame. 
Full-orbed,  rolled  onward  in  Immortal  car. 
But  yearning  toward  the  sun  from  whence  they  came, 
Inheritors  of  Britain's  lofty  name. 
The  pride  of  self  Is  nobler  In  the  thought 
Of  high-born  parentage  whose  worth  and  fame 
Are  priceless  treasure  neither  sold  nor  bought 
Be  proud,  Australia,  knowing  well  that  she, 
The  heart  that  bare  thee,  is  as  proud  of  thee! 

IV. 

Peace  cancels  hate  and  freedom  foes  disarms. 
Where  now  amid  the  peaceful  and  the  free 
Is  need  of  swords  and  trumps  and  war's  alarms 
And  guns  with  horse  and  chariot?   Time  shall  be 
When  from  the  page  of  Afric's  history 
Rancor  shall  pass  as  mountain  snows  that  melt 
In  springtime;  fruit  of  friendly  rivalry 
Plenty  shall  crown  the  illimitable  veld 
And  all  the  bloodless  swords  at  wrong  be  dealt 
For  justice.    War  of  race,  an  idle  name, 
Shall  be  like  feuds  of  Saxon  and  of  Kelt, 
A  dream  forgotten  and  a  schoolboys'  game. 
Still  Boer  and  Briton,  fated  to  remain 
Unvanquished,  shall  their  equal  league  maintain. 

V. 

Amoug  earth's  mighty  ones  the  mightiest 
Masters  his  fellows  with  a  gentle  sway, 
And  he  who  would  command  all  others  best 
Let  him  the  law  of  government  obey, 
Which  saith  that  who  would  rule  must  serve  alway 
The  voice  of  Nature  and  the  weal  of  man. 
And  thou,  O  Empire  of  our  later  day. 
Those  thy  distinctive  lineaments  who  scan 
Note  no  divergence  from  the  primal  plan 
Coeval  with  the  dawn  of  Paradise. 
A  mother  queen,  as  only  mothers  can. 
Acclaims  the  queen  in  every  daughter's  eyes 

And  bids  each  royal  sister  share  her  throne. 

The  queen  of  freedom  could  not  reign  alone. 


Tb«  Haturdaj  Rerlew. 


H.    W.  Just. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  certain  kiuship 
H  between  Marry  a  tt  and  Herman  Mel- 
ville, and  lovers  of  stirring  sea  tales 
will  be  glad  that  Melville's  "Moby 
Dick"  and  "Typee"  appear  in  Every- 
man's Ijibrar>'  as  companions  to  Mar- 
ryat's  "Mr.  Midshipman  Easy."  "Little 
Savajge"  and   ''Masterman   Ready." 


One  of  the  books  of  note  about  to 
appear  will  be  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbell's  recol- 
lections, Lord  Beaconsfleld  and  oCher 
Tory  Memories,  which  Messrs.  Oassell 
are  issuing.  The  contents  will  be  of  a 
miscellaneous  interest,  including  rem- 
iniscences of  editors  and  literary  men. 
sportsmen  and  agriculturists,  and  some 
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chapters  giving  a  picture  of  rural  life 
sixty  years  ago. 

The  London  Outlook  la  of  the  opinion 
that  *'in  the  two  respects  of  screaminj? 
vulgarity  of  mind  and  what  can  only  l>e 
called  drunkenness  of  imagination. 
Mr.  Lawson's  'Friday  the  13th'  is  prol>- 
ably  the  most  remarkable  novel  that 
was  ever  offered  to  the  public  above 
the  level  of  those  who  read  the  I'olice 
News." 

The  I»ngmans  are  about  to  i)ublish 
Mr.  (i.  Macaulay  Trevelyan*s  book  on 
"Garibaldi's  Defence  of  the  Roman 
Republic."  It  is  a  history  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  events  in  1849  which 
caused  the  final  breach  between  thi* 
Papacy  and  the  Italian  national  aspira- 
tions, and  raised  Garibaldi  to  the  zenith 
of  bis  popularity.  It  contains  a  full 
account  of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
French,  and  of  Garibaldi's  reti*eat. 

For  young  readers  the  latest  group 
of  iHX^s  in  Everj-man's  Library  pro- 
vides two  delightful  volumes:  Mrs. 
(iatty's  "Parables  from  Nature";  an<l 
"Fair}'  Gold,"  a  book  of  ohl  English 
fairy  tales  compiled  from  many  stmrces 
in  prose  and  verse  by  Ernest  Rhys,  who 
is  the  general  tniitor  of  the  series. 
Robin  Goodfellow.  Tom  Thumb,  Fortu- 
uatus,  Chicken-Little  and  other  old 
favorites  are  to  be  found  here,  in  com- 
pany with  many  others  not  so  familiar 
but  not  less  diverting. 

In  the  preface  to  his  new  story, 
"Frank  Brown,  Sea  Apprentice," 
Frank  T.  Bullen  vouches  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  all  the  incidents,  though  the 
hero— the  fourteen-year-old  sou  of  an 
English  counting-house  clerk-  is  of 
course  tictitious.  TIh»  lK>ys  appren- 
ticeship bejel  us  on  a  barque  bound  for 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  his  second  vov- 


age  takes  him  to  Uong  Koug.  and  his 
third  to  Calcutta.  Besides  au  abun- 
dance of  realistic  detail  relating  to  the 
routine  of  a  sailor's  life,  there  Is  a  suc- 
cession of  stirring  incidents,  including 
a  fire  in  the  hold,  an  Ekust  Indian  cy- 
clone, a  collision  and  the  overhauling 
of  a  derelict.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Bul- 
len's  well-known  enthusiasm  (or  the 
sea  and  his  belief  in  its  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  a  robust  aud 
manly  character,  he  describes  tlie  hard- 
ships of  the  life  with  candor  aud  his 
book  is  a  thoroughly  wholesome  one 
to  put  into  a  boy's  hands.  There  Ls 
no  question  alx>ut  the  lx)y's  enjoy Iuk 
it.      B.  l\  Dutton  &  Co. 

The    "Three    Phi    Beta    Kappa    Ad- 
dresses" which  give  the  title  and  fur- 
nish most  of  the  material  (or  a  small 
volume    by    Charles    Francis    Aijawia 
were  given  In  the  years  1888.  1902  and 
1900;  and  the  first  and  third  of  them,— 
*A   CoUege  Fetich"  and  *'Some  Mod- 
em College  Tendencies'*   haye  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  each  other  in  theme, 
though  widely  separated  in  time.     The 
"fetich'*  dwelt  upon  in  the  first  Is  an 
excessive  devotion  to  the  classics  and 
especially  to  Greek.      Concerning  this 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Greek,  at 
least,  is  not  the  fetich  that  it   was. 
The  modem  college  tendencies  which 
Mr.  Adams  describes  and  criticises  are 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  at  the  universities,  and  the 
extension  of  the  elective  system.     Re- 
garding these  he  speaks  with  force  and 
candor.      With  these  three  addresses 
are   included    several    shorter   papers 
which  are  the  frait  of  Mr.  Adams's 
long  identification   with  the  interests 
of  Harvard,  as  student,  alumnus  and 
overseer,— extending  over  a  period  of 
more    than    fifty    years.      Houghton^ 
Mittlln   &  Co. 
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A  Tiller  of  the  Soil^  Etc. 


A  TILLER  OF  THE  SOIL. 

This- is  the  place  where  Thou  dld'st  bid 
me  stand. 

And   work  and  wait; 
1  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  fertile  land 

To  tend  and  cultivate: 
Flower  and   fruit,    I    said,   are  surely 
there 

In  rich  earth  stored, 
And  I  will  make  of  it  a  garden  fair 

For  Thee,   my   Lord! 

Lo!   it  is  set  where  only   bleak   skies 
frown, 
With  rank  weeds  sown, 
And  over  it  the  vagrant  thistle-down 

Like  dust  is  blown: 
Long  have  I   labored,   but  the  barren 
soil 
No    crop   will   yield: 
This  have  I  won  for  all  my  ceaseless 
toil— 
A  bare,  ploughed  field! 


«•  V*. 


Xay,    even    here,    where    thou    did'st 

strive  and  weep, 
Some  sunny  mom 
Others  shall  come  with  Joyous  hearts 
and  reap 
The  full-eared  corn: 
Yet  is  their  harvest  to  thy  labor  due, 

On  Me  'twas  spent — 
Are  not  the  furrows  driven  straight  and 
true? 
Be  thou  content!" 

Christian  Burke. 

Tbp  Pall  Mull  Macaslne. 


SPRING  IN  THE  DALE. 

There    are   primrose   stars    in    Bolton 
woods 

Beneath  the  tall  old  trees. 
And  fairy  windflow*rs  pink  and  pearl 

That  swing  with  ev*ry  breeze, 
And   sheltered  deeps   where   bluebells 
hide. 

In   mists  of   splendid   sheen. 
While  down  below  the  river  sings, 

Its  fern-grown  banks  between. 

There's    thyme    along    the    moorland's 
edge. 

Amid  the  tangled  grass. 
And  softest  green  on  heathery  slopes 

Where  crested  lapwings  pass; 


The  blackthorn  wears  a  silver  veil. 
Wild  cherry-budB  are  white. 

And  rooks  fly  home  to  rocking  nests 
At  gentle  fall  of  night 

Oh!  fain  I'd  leave  the  city  streets, 

Where  e'en  the  simlight's  pale, 
To  tread  once  more  the  long  white  road 

That  leads  away  up-dale; 
To  hear  the  bleat  of  milk-white  lambs. 

The  blackbhrd's  flute-like  strain. 
To  gather  violets  'neath  the  hedge 

In  Bolton  woods  again. 

Augusta  Hancock. 


THE  HAMMERS. 

Noise  of  hammers  once  1  heard. 
Many  hammers,  busy  hammers. 
Beating,  shaping,  night  and  day. 
Shaping,  beating  dust  and  clay 
To  a  palace;  saw  it  reared; 
Saw  the  hammers  laid  away. 

And  I  listened,  and  I  heard 
Hammers  beating,  night  and  day. 
In  the  palace  newly  reared. 
Beating  It  to  dust  and  clay. 
Other  hammers,  muffled  hammers. 
Silent  hammers   of  decay. 

Ralph  Hodgson, 


\ 


THE  CALM. 

Where  is  the  gale  that  blew 

Outside  this  morning? 
From  sea  up  to  cloud  it  flew 

At  gray  light's  dawning. 

With  a  scream  like  the  hawk  on  high. 

And  far-rushing  wing. 
It  swept  wtlh  a  sad  low  cry 

As  a  phantom  thing. 

And  all  the  throb  and  the  swirl 

Of  the  loose-leapt  wind 
Left  neither  coldly  nor  whirl 

In  its  tracks  behind, 

Left  neither  hollow  nor  hill, 

But  a  dew-drop  calm. 
Where  no  nature-note  was  shrill 

In  the  sunlight's  balm. 

George  Ives. 

The  Saturday  Rerlew. 
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SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 


The  close  approach  of  what  we  are 
still  unfortunately  compelled  to  call 
the  **Coloniar'  Conference  is  occui)y- 
ing  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  pjlitieal 
writers  of  every  shade  of  opinion. 
And  certainly  the  subject  is  suiu- 
ciently  important  and  many-sided  to 
afford  materlail  for  them  all.  In  these 
notes  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  coyer 
the  whole  ground,  or  to  deal  with  the 
more  picturesque  and  personal  aspects^ 
of  the  Conference.  I  approach  tbe 
subject  frankly  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  Imperialist  whose  interest  is  cen- 
tred in  the  question  how  far,  if  at  all, 
the  Conference  is  going  to  promote  thi' 
organic  unity  of  the  self-governing 
States  of  the  Empire.  And  in  that 
connection— and  this,  rather  than 
guesses  or  prophecies,  is  my  principal 
object— I  may  attempt  briefly  to  re- 
state the  position  which  we  Imperial- 
ists of  the  new  school  hold  to-day,  and 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings which  exist  with  regard  to 
it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
ference will  be  the  occasion  of  a  very 
remarkable  display,  of  friendly  feel- 
ing. As  far  as  mere  hospitality  goes, 
nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make 
the  gathering  a  complete  success.  In- 
deed, the  very  warmth  of  the  recep- 
tion which  will  be  accorded  to  its 
members,  the  number  of  'Tunctious' 
they  will  have  to  attend,  of  patriotic 
speeches  they  will  have  to  listen  and 
respond  to,  may  materially  enhance 
the  diflAcoltles,  in  any  case  great, 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  ar- 
riving at  any  positive  results  in  the  se- 
rious business  before  them.  One  of 
the  chief  of  these  difficulties  is  the 
want  of  time.  Three  weeks  in  every 
four  years  is  not  nearly  time  enough 
to  devote  to  the  solution  of  the  gravest 


IK)litical  problem  which  confronts  not 
only  the  United  Kingdom,  but  all  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  family. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  make 
it  so  essential  that  the  Conference 
should  on  this  occasion,  before  it 
breaks  up,  create  some  permanent  ma- 
chinery for  carrying  on  its.  work  in 
the  long  inters'als  between  its  brief 
and  widely  separated  sessions. 

I  have  spoken  of  organic  unity  as 
tlie  object  to  be  arrived  at  Let  me 
detine  that  object  more  precisely— in- 
deed, with  the  utmost  precision  of 
which  the  circumstances  i>ermit. 
Some  Imperialists,  even  of  the  most 
thoix)ughgolng  type,  are,  on  grounds  of 
policy,  averse  to  giving  too  definite 
a  shape  to  their  aspirations.  They 
adopt  deliberately  a  certain  diplomatic 
nebulousness.  Personally  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  No  doubt 
it  is  impossible  at  this  stage  to  frame 
a  cut-and-dried  scheme  of  Imperial 
union.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  an 
open  mind  about  methods,  quite  an- 
other to  be,  or  to  appear,  vague  and 
hesitating  al>out  the  end  we  wish  to 
attain.  In  order  to  convince,  to  win 
adherents,  to  create  such  a  body  of 
public  opinion  as  can  alone  give  the 
necessary  impetus  to  any  great  enter- 
prise of  constructive  statesmanship, 
we  must  be  clear,  and  must  be  seen  to 
be  clear,  with  regard  to  our  ultimate 
object  That  is  quite  consistent  with 
flexibility'— and  flexibility  in  this  sense 
is  essential— in  the  choice  of  means; 
with  a  readiness  to  take  what  we  can 
Kct  at  any  given  moment,  although  it 
may  fall  far  short  of  what  we  think 
desirable  or  even  ultimately  necessary. 
I  fancy  that  the  most  fervent  Imperial- 
ist will  be  well  satisfied  if  he  gets  even 
a  small  instalment  of  what  he  desires 
from  the  present  Conference,   always 
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provided  that  he  Is  able  to  regard  it 
as  an  instalment,  a  first  step,  though 
perhaps  but  a  short  one,  on  the  road 
to  his  goal« 

What  is  the  goal?  What  is  it  that 
we,  who  call  ourselves  Imperialists, 
really  have  in  our  minds  when  we  talk 
of  "the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,*' 
of  "Imperial  unity,"  and  so  forth?  It 
is,  I  take  it,  nothing  less  than  tbis: 
that  the  several  States  of  the  Empire, 
however  independent  in  their  local  af- 
fairs, however  dissimilar  in  some  of 
their  institutions,  should  yet  consti- 
tute, for  certain  purposes,  one  body 
politic;  that.  In  their  relations  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  should  appear, 
and  be,  a  single  Power,  speaking  with 
one  voice,  acting  and  ranking  as  one 
great  unit  in  the  society  of  States. 

I  know  that  there  are  some,  even 
among  those  fervently  doslrlng  the 
maximum  of  common  action,  who 
think  that  this  ideal  is  no  longer  at- 
tainable. The  great  self-governing 
Colonies,  they  say,  are  already  sepa- 
rate nations.  The  most  we  can  hope 
for  is  that  they  and  the  Mother  Coun- 
try should  remain  permanently  allied 
nations.  With  all  due  respect,  I  differ 
from  this  view. 

The  idea  of  alliance  is  not  adequate. 
It  is  not  really  at  all  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  An  al- 
liance is  the  voluntary  combination  of 
wholly  distinct  and  separate  States,  of 
communities  which,  but  for  such  vol- 
untary agreement,  would  be  mptually 
foreign  to  one  another.  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  relation  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Empire  to  one  another 
to-day,  nor  need  it  ever  become  their 
relation,  however  great  their  individ- 
ual growth  and  development.  For, 
in  the  firet  place,  they  are  all  subject 
to  one  Sovereign.  That  no  doubt  is 
not  in  itself  conclusive.  Over  and 
over  again  in  history,  wholly  separate 
States— Austria  and  Spain  under 
Charles  V.,  Great  Britain  and  Hanover 


fi*om  1714  to  1837,  &c.  &c.— have  owed 
allegiance  to  the  same  SoTerelgn. 
But  what  at  once  differentiates  the  re- 
lation of  the  States  of  the  Empire  to 
one  another  from  that  of  eY&n  the 
most  closely  allied  independent  States 
is  the  fact  that  every  man  of  Ekiro- 
pean  race  who  is  bom  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag  is  entitled  ipso  facto  to  full 
citizen  rights  in  every  State  of  the 
Empire.  This  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  political  separateness,  and  it  Is 
an  element  of  the  case  which  is  of 
vast  importance. 

True  it  is,  and  we  ought  to  rejoice  at 
the  fact,  that  the  great  Colonies  have 
attained,  or  are  fast  attaining,  the  pro- 
portions and  dignity  of  nations,  and 
that  they  have,  as  nations,  a  growing 
sense  of  individuality,  a  character,  a 
pride,   and  a  tradition  of  their  own. 
But  nationhood  does   not  necessarily 
involve  a   wholly  separate  and  self- 
contained  existence.      There  may  be, 
there  are,  cases  in  which  several  na- 
tions form  a  single  State,  or  a  State- 
group,  possessing  political  unity.     To 
take  only  one  instance  which  Is  quite 
close  to  hand,  the  Scotch  are  snrely  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  a  nation.    Yet 
they  are  politically  merged  with  the 
English,  and  merged  to  a  degree  wliich 
no  one  contemplates  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadians  or  Australians.    And  If  dis- 
tinct nations  can  and  do  constantly 
form  a  single  body  politic,  is  there  any 
case  in  which  such  union  is  more  easy, 
more  natural,  and  more  likely  to  prove 
enduring  than  where  the  united  peo- 
ples,  however   various   their   growth, 
have  still  for  the  most  part  spnmg 
from  a  common  stock,  and  possess  for 
the  most  part  a  common  langoage  and 
a  vast  common  stock  of  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  social  ideas? 

It  is  indeed  dlfScult  to  classify  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  the 
British  Empire.  It  fits  into  no  recog- 
nized category,  and  cannot  be  aeca- 
rately  described  by  means  of  onr 
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isting  political  vocabulary.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  a  new  situatiou,  witb 
a  relationship  of  communities  which 
has  no  precedent  in  history.  To  make 
it  a  success  we  require  novel  institu- 
tions. Bven  to  give  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  it  we  almost  require  a  novel 
terminology.  Whoever  attempts  to 
describe  it  is  perforce  driven  to  the 
use  of  analogy  and  metaphor.  The 
phrase  "a  family  of  States/'  though 
lacking  in  precision,  is  perhaps  best 
calculated  to  convey  a  conception  cor- 
responding to  the  facts.  It  is  a  family 
of  separate  households,  but  with  in- 
terests inextricably  intermingled,  and 
its  salvation  lies  in  a  family  partner- 
ship somewhat  similar  to  one  of  those 
business  partnershipR  of  related 
"houses/*  situated  in  ditlerent  coun- 
tries, which  play  so  great  a  part  in 
the  world  of  finance.  They  each  look 
after  their  own  interests,  and  in  a 
sense  are  independent  of  one  another, 
yet  their  intimate  relationship  and 
constant  co-operation,  the  very  practi- 
cal "preference"  which  they  give  to 
one  another,  constitute  a  combination 
of  enormous  power.  A  common  origiu 
is  at  the  root  of  it,  the  immense  mutual 
advantages  which  it  otters  are  the  ce- 
ment which  keeps  it  together. 

But,  metaphor  apart,  is  there  Any- 
thing impracticable  in  a  twofold  citi- 
zenship and  a  twofold  patriotism? 
Every  €torman  is  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  a  "narrower"  and  a  **wlder*' 
Fatherland.  He  is  a  patriotic  Prus- 
sian, Saxon,  Bavarian,  but  he  is  a  pa- 
triotic German  to  boot  I  can  see  no 
greater  difficulty  for  any  subject  of 
the  British  Crown  in  feeling  a  similar 
double  allegiance— allegiance  to  his 
own  country  and  allegiance  to  the  Em- 
pire as  a  whole.  And  the  example  of 
the  (>ermans  is  in  one  respect  particu- 
larly instructive.  Time  was  when 
Germany  was  little  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical expression,  when  it  had  even 
less   political    unity    than    the   loosely 


compacted  British  Empire  has  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  the  sentim^it 
and  the  desire  of  unity  which  made 
the  mighty  political  fabric  which  we 
see  to-day.  German  patriotism  cre- 
ated the  German  BUnpire,  and  a  simi- 
lar patriotism  could  surely  consolidate 
our  own. 

No  doubt  we  all  need  to  cultivate 
that  patriotism.  But  in  embryo  the 
feeling  of  the  wider  citizenship  is  al- 
ready there.  Only  we  must  not  expect 
it  to  take,  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
nations,  the  form  of  prerogative  at- 
tachment to  the  Mother  Country. 
How  often  have  I  heard  Colonists  use 
expressions  such  as  this:  "We  don't 
understand  what  you  mean  when  you 
talk  of  our  being  loyal  to  England  or 
to  Great  Britain.  We  think  of  our 
own  country  first.  But  we  are  loyal 
to  the  King  and  to  the  Empire:*  There 
is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  They 
have  got  the  idea  of  the  wider  patriot- 
ism, but  it  is  Imperial  not  British  pa- 
triotism. Time  was  when  the  great 
majority  of  Colonists  still  thought  and 
spoke  of  the  Mother  Country  as 
"home."  Now  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  land  in  which  they  live  is 
"home,"  whether  that  land  be  theirs 
by  adoption,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  their 
number,  by  birth.  Those  of  them  who 
are  of  British  race  may  still  have  a 
sentimental  affection  for  the  old  conn- 
try  as  the  land  of  their  fathers.  But 
they  no  longer  think  of  themselves  as 
belonging  to  it;  they  own  no  allegiance 
to  it,  they  do  not  feel  themselves  to 
be  citizens  of  it  When  they  call 
themselves  British  citizens,  they  are 
thinking  of  that  greater  political  unit 
of  which  the  old  country  and  their 
own  country  are  both  alike  parts. 
They  are  "loyal  to  the  Empire,"  to  the 
"wider  fatherland"  which  embraces 
the  United  Kingdom  but  is  not  identi- 
cal with  it  or  subordinate  to  it.  They 
cherish   the  conception  of  a  union  in 
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which  all  the  3'Oiinger  menibeni  of  the 
family  may  feel  that  the^'  have  au 
honorable  and,  proportionately  to  their 
size,  an  eqnal  place.  For  co-ordina- 
tion, not  subordination,  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  idea.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  feeling  which  I  have  attempted  ti> 
describe  is  general  among  the  Colonial 
peoples,  or  that  even  where  it  exists, 
and  exists  in  vigor,  it  is  always  thus 
clearly  formulated.  But  I  do  say  that 
it  is  already  potent  in  many  quarters. 
And  I  believe  that  it  is  latent  almost 
everywhere,  and  that  It  only  needs  to 
be  appealed  to  in  the  ri^ht  way  to  be- 
come one  of  the  great  political  forces 
of  the  world. 

It  wonld  be  intercHting.  if  space  per- 
mitted, to  pursue  the  matter  a  little 
further,  and  to  consider  how  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  time  all  make  in 
favor  of  this  idea.  Just  as  I  hey  make 
against  the  old  conception  of  the  Oolo- 
iiies  as  so  many  satellites  circling 
round  Great  Britain.  As  the  new 
countries  grow,  the  sense  of  filial  de- 
I)endence  on  the  Mother  Country  nec- 
essarily dwindles.  The  ties  do  not 
necessarily  grow  weaker.  My  whole 
contention  is  that  they  should  grow 
stronger.  But  they  necessarily  change 
their  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  countries,  as  they  grow  and 
push  out  into  the  world,  are  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  one  another. 
Here  are  Imperial  bonds  of  a  new 
kind.  For  to  the  growth  of  the  wider 
patriotism  fraternal  relations  l>etweeu 
the  Colonies  inter  sr  are  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

And  Just  one  more  point.  The 
growth  of  the  €k)lonies  from  small  and 
isolated  communities  into  considera- 
ble States,  with  manifold  external  re- 
lations, brings  them  into  contact,  not 
only  with  kindred  and  friendly  peo- 
ples, but  with  foreign  and  potentially 
hostile  ones.  That  fact  cannot  but 
tend  to  make  them  take  wider  views, 
and,    looking    out    upon    a    future    in 


which,  unsaiq[M>rted,  they  might  not  be 
too  secure,  to  reallie  the  ralne  of  be- 
longing to  so  great  a  family. 

The  growth  of  the  Imperial  Idea  as 
I  have  attempted  to  define  It-— tlie  Idea 
of  a  greater  fatherland,  a  wider  citi- 
zenship, and  a  new  patriottem— Is  the 
hopeful  side  of  the   pictore.    But   It 
would  be  dishonest  to  Ignore  the  dsrkar 
side,  the  fact  that  so  far  It  Is  an  Idea 
merely,  and  that  next  to  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  creation  of  the 
institutions  which  are  necessary  to  Its 
realisation  in  the  world  of  f^ct.    Our 
traditional  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Colonies  was  the  outcome  of  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  a  permanent  union 
l^tween  them  and  the  Mother  Ooiintry 
on  a  basis  of  equality  had  not  yet  oc- 
curred to  more  than  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptional minds.     The  dominant  con- 
ception  then   was  that  of  gradually 
parting  from  them,  parting  as  friends. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  conception 
we  adopted  a  policy  which  on  Its  nega- 
tive  side  was  wise  and  salotny.     We 
gave  them,  as  fast  as  they  'wjsre  able 
and  willing  to  stand  on  their  own  ftet, 
complete  control  of  their  own  affairs. 
By  so  doing  we  not  only  avoided  fac- 
tion which  might  have  led  to  an  open 
rupture,  but  encouraged  their  IndlTld- 
ual  growth.    But  this  policy,  negatively 
wise,  had  no  positlTe,  no  oonstmctlTe. 
side.     True  to  Its  root-Idea  of  gradual 
and  peaceful  separation,  it  did  noth- 
ing to  promote  common  Interests  be- 
tween us  and  them,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  common  InstitutionB,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  common  action  In  external  af- 
fairs. 

And  so  we  have  arrived  at  the  pres- 
ent lop-sided  state  of  things,  which 
no  thinking  man,  unless  he  still  cher- 
ishes the  idea  of  separation,  can  regard 
with  anything  but  profound  unessl- 
ness.  The  new  idea  of  partnersh^^  of 
equal  union,  finds  itself  confkonted 
with  a  system  which  makes  and  was 
intended  to  make  for  s^Miration,  and 
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tbe  outcome  is  the  most  uncertain 
thing  in  the  world.  The  one  fact 
which  is  perfectly  clear  is  that  the 
new  idea  cannot  be  realized  with  the 
old  machinery.  Either  we  must  de- 
vise some  practical  form  of  union,  or 
separation  will  in  fact  ensue,  however 
little  we  may  desire  it 

But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  any  common  system 
to-day  than  it  would  have  been  In  the 
'forties  and  'fifties.  It  was  possible 
in  starting  any  Colony  on  its  inde- 
pendent career  and  giving  it  the  com- 
plete management  of  Its  local  affairs, 
to  provide  for  some  cooperation  in 
matters  of  common  Interest  A  gen- 
uine Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  an  Im- 
perial Trade  Council  with  Colonial 
members  upon  it  regrular  representa- 
tion of  the  Colonies,  at  home  by  politi- 
cal and  not  merely  commercial  agents, 
a  certain  preference  to  ships  bearing 
the  British  flag  in  all  British  ports  and 
waters,  a  light  import  duty  on  all  for- 
eign goods  entering  British  territory,  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  common  fund  for 
common  purposes— these  things  would 
have  appeared,  as  indeed  they  are,  so 
natural,  that  they  could  easily  have 
been  established  at  the  outset  And 
a  real  Imperial  system,  once  initiated, 
would  have  grown  with  the  growth  of 
the  new  countries,  as  part  of  their 
fundamental  institutions,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  affecting  their  lo- 
cal freedom  or  hampering  their  de- 
velopment 

But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  create 
such  n  system  now,  when  both  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  acting  without 
regard,  or  only  with  casual  and  inade- 
quate regard,  to  one  another,  even  in 
matters  which  obviously  could  be 
much  better  regulated  by  common 
agreement.  Tet,  difficult  as  it  is.  the 
problem  has  to  be  faced.  And  tbe 
agenda  of  the  approaching  Conference 
afford     unmistakable     evidence     that 


there  is,  in  more  than  one  quarter  at 
least,  a  strong  desire  to  tackle  it. 

It  is  the  Colonies  in  this  Instance,  or 
at  any  rate  some  of  them,  who  are 
making  the  running.  And  that  is  all 
to  the  good.  It  is  far  better  that  pro- 
posals for  co-operation  should  come 
from  them  than  from  us.  If  Great 
Britain  were  the  first  to  move,  iC 
would  be  Impossible  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion, amounting  in  some  quarters  al- 
most to  a  mania,  that  we  were  seeking 
to  interfere  with  Colonial  self-govern- 
ment to  recover  control  for  "Downing 
Street."  True,  no  man  in  his  senses 
dreams  of  such  a  thing.  But  though 
in  this  country  we  all  know  this.  It  Is 
evident  that  in  the  Colonies,  and  es- 
pecially perhaps  in  Canada,  a  good 
many  people  still  do  not  know  it  And 
If  the  Canadian  Government  still  re- 
gard any  proposals  for  organized  and 
permanent  consultation  between  the 
States  of  the  Empire,  like  those  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Lyttleton*s  despatch  of 
April  20,  1905,  as  calculated  to  "inter- 
fere with  the  workings  of  responsi- 
ble government"  it  is  better  that  Mr. 
Deakln  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  should 
convince  them  that  this  is  not  the 
case  than  that  any  Englishman  should 
attempt  so  to  convince  them.  We 
British  Imperialists  will  be  better  ein-i 
ployed  if  we  concentrate  our  efforts 
upon  removing  the  prejudices  which 
still  prevent  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try from  responding  to  such  overtures 
as  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to  make. 

It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the 
one  form  of  Imperial  partnership,  the 
one  new  tie  of  a  practical  kind,  which 
all  the  Colonies,  including  Canada,  are 
as  yet  unanimous  in  desiring,  should 
have  met  with  no  better  reception  in 
the  Mother  Country.  The  historian  of 
the  future  will  rub  his  eyes  with  won- 
der, as  foreign  observers  already  do, 
at  the  national  infatuation  which  has 
led  us  to  look  askance  and  to  boggle 
over  one   of   the   fittest   opportunities 
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ever  offered  to  any  nation  of  recover- 
ing what  it  had  carelessly  thrown  away. 
"Preferential  trade  relations"  with  ou? 
own  fellow  kinsmen,  a  position  of  per- 
manent advantage  in  some  of  the  great- 
est and  most  promising  markets  in  the 
world,    is    a    boon    which— apart    en- 
tirely from  its  political  consequences, 
great  as  they  must  be— would  be  worth 
securing  even  at  a  heavy  price.     And 
the  price  we  should  in  fact  have  to  pay 
is  a  bagatelle.     It  is  difficult  to  regard 
with  patience  the  disastrous  accident 
of  party  warfare  which  has  caused  it 
to  be  so  absurdly  exaggerated.     A  so- 
ber examination  of  the  question  has 
been  rendered  for  the  moment  impos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  it  lent  itself  to 
a  party   cry.    And  those   who   raised 
tliat  cry  are  evidently  still  convinced 
that  it  is  good  business  to  keep  it  up. 
Indeed,  they  now  rely  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  "dear  food"  argument, 
the  more   far-seeing   of  them   having 
evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  prudent  to  commit  yourself 
too  deeply  against  any  and  every  modi- 
fication of  our  tariff  system.      **You 
cannot  give  preference  to  the  Colonies 
without  a  tax  on  com.    What  a  way 
of  promoting  Imperial  unity— to  make 
living  dearer  for  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple!"     That  is  practically  their  whole 
case.    But  it   is  not  true,  either  that 
you  cannot  give  any  preference  at  all 
witliout  a  tax  on  com,  or  that,  with 
such  a  tax,  the  necessaries  of  life  as  a 
whole    must   be   dearer.       For,    even 
granting  that  such  a  tax  would  come 
out   of   the   pocket   of   the  consumer 
(though  that  is  far  from  certain)  it  is 
clearly  possible  to  compensate  him  for 
a  slight  increase  of  cost  on  a  single 
article  by  a  corresiK>n(lin);  riHluction  in 
other  duties. 

No  doubt  the  day  will  1*0 lue  when 
"the  mass  of  the  people*'  will  realize 
these  facts.  And  no  doubt  also  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  who  feel  the  vital  Im  • 
portauce  of  Preferential  Trade  to  try 


and  make  that  day  come  quickly. 
They  are  bound  to  direct  a  steady 
stream  of  temperate  economic  arga- 
ment  against  the  misconceptions  and 
exaggerations  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  acceptance  of  so  sound  a  prin- 
ciple, to  pelt  the  **dear  food"  boffey, 
not  with  rhetoric  or  ridicnle,  bat  with 
facts  and  figures,  till  they  destroy  it. 
But  it  is  wise  to  recognise  that  this 
process  must  take  time— time  which 
the  Ck>lonie6  will  be  well  advised  to 
give  us— and  not  to  forget  that  there 
are  other  very  important  subjects  be- 
fore the  Conference  besides  Preferen- 
tial Trade.  It  is  not  impossible  tnat 
the  British  Government  may  after  all 
adopt  a  less  hostile  attitude  to  the 
principle  of  Preference.  Bnt  eren  if 
it  does  not,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Ck>nf  erence  should  be  barrel  of  re- 
sults in  other  directions,  and  certainly 
there  is  every  reason  why  no  Imperial- 
ist should  try  to  make  it  so.  Yet 
there  is  a  real  danger  that,  if  pablie 
interest  is  concentrated  exclusively  ou 
the  question  of  Preference,  other  mat- 
ters, however  important,  will  be  hot 
perfunctorily  discussed. 

Such  a  result  would  be  deplorable  la 
the  extreme.  On  the  agenda  of  the 
Conference  are  to  be  found,  apart  from 
the  question  of  Imperial  trade,  a  nam- 
ber  of  problems  the  solution  of  which 
is  essential  to  the  building  up  of  that 
new  and  larger  political  organisation 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  our  ultimate 
aim.  Such  are  the  creation  of  a  gen- 
uine Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  and  the 
adoption  of  a  single  system  of  nata- 
rulizatlon  throughout  the  Empire.  But 
more  important  than  all  the  rest  Is 
the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Con- 
ference itself.  That  body  is,  after  alL 
next  to  the  Crown,  the  greatest  Im- 
perial asset  we  possess.  It  is  oar  one 
really  Imperial  institution,  and  it  is  to 
its  continued  existence  and  heightened 
efficiency  that  we  must  look  for  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  real  part- 
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uership    between    the    seli-goyerniiiK 
States  of  the  Empire. 

No  fewer  than  three  Colonies,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Cape  Colony, 
have  submitted  notices  of  motion  tend- 
ing to  give  permanence  to  the  Con- 
ference under  the  title  of  an  ^'Imperial 
Council."  The  Australian  resolution  1^ 
the  most  definite  of  the  three.  It  de- 
tines  the  composition  of  the  Council, 
which  is  to  consist  of  ''representatives 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  selfgovem- 
ing  Colonies,  chosen  ex  officio  from 
their  existing  administrations,''  pro- 
vides for  regular  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  contemplates  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  secretarial  staff,  ''charged 
with  the  duty  of  obtaining  Information 
for  the  use  of  the  Council,  of  attend- 
ing to  the  execution  of  its  resolutions, 
and  of  conducting  correspondence  on 
matters  relating  to  its  affairs."  To 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of 
this  new  Office,  the  Australian  resolu- 
tion further  proposes,  consistently  and 
rightly,  that  "the  expenses  of  such  a 
staff  shall  be  borne  by  the  countries 
represented  on  the  Council  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population."  The  Office, 
however  subordinate  Its  duties,  is  to 
be  a  genuinely  Imperial   one. 

It  is  probable  that  this  resolution 
will  be  accepted  by  New  Zealand  and 
Cape  Colony,  and  that  it  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  whole  discussion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  strong  note  of  opposition 
is  sounded  from  Canada,  where  the 
Toronto  Qlobe,  a  paper  of  great  influ- 
ence, and  standing  in  close  relations 
with  the  present  Adminlstitttion,  re- 
cently described  an  Imperial  Council 
as  "a  mischievous  scheme"  and  "a 
medium  through  which  the  various 
members  of  the  Empire  would  be  med- 
dling intolerably  in  each  other's  af- 
fairs." And  it  is  not  only  in  Canada 
that  the  word  "Couucir*  seems  to  have 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  perturba- 
tion. Yet  a  llttlo  reflection  must 
surely  show  that  the  alarm  is  unnec- 


essary. The  "Council"  which  the  Aus. 
tralian  resolution  contemplates  is 
clearly  nothing  more  than  the  present 
^'Conference"  converted  into  a  perma- 
nent institution.  Not  only  has  It  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  several  States,  so  that  the  danger 
of  its  "meddling"  with  them  is  the 
merest  scare-crow,  but  even  In  its  own 
sphere,  that  of  "matters  of  common 
Imperial  interest,"  it  will  have  no  ex- 
ecutive authority.  It  will  simply  be 
a  medium  of  mutual  information  and 
the  exchange  of  views.  No  doubt  Its 
resolutions  would  have  great  moral 
weight,  but  they  would  not  be  binding 
on  any  of  the  States  represented  at  the 
Council  against  its  will.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  Imagine  how  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  means  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  several  States  of  the  Em- 
pire in  matters  of  common  concern  can 
be  objected  to  except  by  those  who 
are,  in  principle,  Separatists. 

The  rejection  of  the  Australian  pro- 
posal would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
cause  of  Imperial  unity— unless.  In- 
deed, its  opponents  were  prepared  with 
some  better  scheme  for  securing  the 
same  end.  And  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  such  a  negative  result  would  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  great  ma< 
jority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire. 
The  Governments  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  no  doubt  supported 
by  the  bulk  of  public  opinion  In  those 
Colonies  In  the  move  that  they  are 
making.  In  this  country  there  is  a 
great  preponderance  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  some  step  of  the  Idnd.  And 
even  in  Canada,  while  the  groundless 
anxiety  of  a  section  of  the  people  lest 
the  proposal  should  interfere  with 
their  cherished  autonomy  may  Induce 
a  hesitating  or  even  a  hostile  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Crovem- 
ment,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful 
whether  that  attitude  would  be  truly 
representative  of  average  Canadian 
opiniou.    The  recent  debate  in  the  Oa- 
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nadian  House  of  Commous  ou  (Colonel 
Uugbes*s  motion  for  a  **full  partner- 
ship union"  between  Great  Britain 
and  lier  Colonies  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  body  of  opinion  pre- 
pared not  only  to  go  as  far  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  consultative  Imperial 
Council,  but  to  go  a  great  deal  further. 
If  the  Australian  proposal  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  referendum  to 
the  citizens  of  all  the  self-governing 
States  of  the  Empire,  there  would  be 
little  fear  of  the  result 

From  my  own  point  of  view,  the 
Australian  proposal,  so  far  from  go- 
ing beyond  the  immediately  practica- 
ble, does  not  appear  to  embrace  all 
that  might  be  reasonably  aslced  for, 
even  under  present  conditions.  The 
truth  is  that  there  are  two  distinct,  if 
related,  problems  to  be  dealt  with, 
which  the  use  of  vague  general  terms 
has  tended  to  confuse,  and  that,  while 
the  Australian  proposal  does  take  us 
some  way  towards  the  solution  of  one 
of  them,  it  hardly  touches  the  other 
at  all.  The  first  problem  is  how  to  en- 
sure the  maximum  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  several  States  in  affairs  of 
common  interest  within  the  Empire. 
Of  this  nature  are  identical  legislation 
ou  commercial  matters,  mainly  patents, 
trade  marks,  copyright,  shipping,  the 
currency,  the  metric  system,  &c.  Ac- 
er concerted  action  with  regard  to 
such  questions  as  emigration,  the  de- 
velopment of  intercourse  by  post  and 
cable,  and  so  forth.  Here  is  a  wide 
field,  in  which  agreement  in  principle 
already  exists  on  many  points,  and  is 
easily  attainable  on  many  more.  But 
the  weak  point  is  that  the  Conference, 
if  only  from  want  of  time,  cannot  do 
more  than  lay  down  general  principles. 
To  ensure  any  practical  results,  an 
immense  amount  of  detailed  work  will 
always  remain  to  be  done,  and  at 
present  no  regular  machinery  exists 
for  dealing  with  it  There  is  no  lack 
of  expert  ability,  either  here  or  in  the 


Colonies,  to  elaborate  the  plans  agreed 
upon  by  the  Conference,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  permanent  Imperial  ma- 
chinery it  cannot  be  organized  and  net 
to  work.  By  creating  a  permanent  Of- 
fice to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Conference,  and  to  see  that  tiie 
business  begun  by  that  body  does  not 
come  to  a  standstill  in  the  long  inter- 
vals between  its  sessions,  the  Austra- 
lian resolution  does  go  a  long  way  to 
get  over  this  difllculty. 

But  there  is  a  second  problem  with 
regard  to  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  does  not  help  us  much.  I  refer  to 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  in  touch 
with  the  Governments  of  the  other 
States,  when  it  is  dealing  with  the 
external  affairs  of  the  Empire  and  pri- 
marily when  it  is  dealing  with  those 
external  affairs  which  directly  affect 
one  or  more  of  the  Colonies.  Granted 
that  no  system  for  the  common  control 
of  external  relations  is  as  yet  possible, 
however  desirable  it  might  be,  how- 
ever necessary  we  may  nltimately 
find  it  But  the  very  fact  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  under  present 
circumstances  in  sole  control  of  exter- 
nal relations  makes  consultation  with 
the  Colonies  on  all  external  matters 
which  concern  them— and  the  number 
of  such  matters  is  constantly  increas- 
ing—absolutely essential.  And  the 
Conference,  while  sitting,  affords  an 
admirable  means  of  consultation.  But 
it  is  the  essence  of  questions  of  this 
character  that  they  crop  up  at  all  sorts 
of  times.  And  except  when  the  Con- 
ference is  sitting,  there  is  no  ready 
and  recognized  means  by  which  the 
Imperial  Government  can  consult 
with  any  particular  Colony,  mnch  less, 
as  in  matters  of  the  highest  moment 
would  be  eminently  desirable,  with 
them  all.  Nor  does  the  Anstralinn 
proposal  prescribe  such  a  means,  usc^ 
ful  as  its  adoption  would  be  in  other 
respects.      What  Is  wanted  is  perma- 
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nent  representation  of  the  Ck>loDie6  at 
the  centre  of  the  Empire  by  men  of 
such  rank,  preferably  members  of  the 
respective  Cabinets,  as  would  enable 
a  body  of  a  composition  similar  to  that 
of  the  Conference,  and  of  great  if  not 
quite  equal  authority,  to  assemble  at 
any  time,  if  occasion  required  it  Its 
functions  would  be  deliberative  merely. 
The  present  suggestion  does  not  go  be- 
yond that  But  the  constant  potential 
existence  of  a  deliberative  Council,  or 
"Conference"  if  you  prefer  to  call  it 
so,  representing  all  the  States  of  the 
Empire,  would  go  far  to  keep  our  pol- 
icy on  really  imperial  lines. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  somewhat  des- 
ultory character  of  this  article,  con- 
scious also  of  its  many  omissions.  The 
subject  is  too  vast  for  the  available 
space.  But,  before  concluding,  there 
are  two  more  points  to  which  I  would 
briefly  refer,  if  only  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  ignoring  their  immense  Im- 
poitaxice.  The  first  of  these  is.  the 
question  of  Imperial  defence.  I 
know  that  to  many  people  in  this 
country,  and  especially  perhaps  to 
those  who  look  askance  at  far-reaching 
schemes  of  Imperial  union,  the  most 
urgent  of  the  questions  before  the 
Conference  appears  to  be  that  of  ob- 
taining from  the  Colonies  some  larger 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  Empire,  and  especially  to 
the  upkeep  of  the  Navy.  But  to  my 
mind  this  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest 
common  interest  of  all  the  States  of 
the  Empire  is  security  from  external 
attack.  Undoubtedly  also  the  maxi- 
mum of  security  can  only  be  attained 
by  organized  co-operation,  by  a  system 
in  which  all  would  contribute,  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity  and  on  some  reg- 
ular plan,  to  military  or  naval  forces 
available  for  any  Imperial  purpose.  As 
really  United  States  they  would  be 
invulnerable.  But  defence  depends 
upon  policy.      Before  we  can  expect 


the  Colonies  to  contribute,  in  money  or 
kind,  to  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
Empire,  in  anything  like  proportion  to 
their  wealth  and  population,  they  must 
feel  that  they  are  partners  in  any  pol- 
icy which  might  involve  a  call  upon 
that  fighting  strength.  The  idea  of 
using  them  as  mere  tributaries,  help- 
ing to  support  an  Axmy  and  Navy,  in 
which  they  have  no  part  and  in  the 
control  of  which  they  have  no  share, 
is  wrong  in  principle.  It  is  a  survival 
of  the  old  system  of  subordinate  de- 
pendent States.  As  an  expression  of 
goodwill,  a  recognition  of  the  value  to 
the  Colonies  themselves  of  the  sea- 
power  of  the  Mother  Country,  Colonial 
contributions  to  the  Navy  are  indeed 
welcome.  But  we  shall  never  get 
much  farther  on  that  road,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  attempt  it.  The  true 
princiiile  is  to  encourage  the  Colonies 
to  develop  their  own  forces,  thus  in- 
creasing the  land  and  sea  power  of  the 
E^mpire  as  a  whole,  but  to  develop 
them  on  lines  which  will  enable  them 
to  co-operate  in  the  most  efTective 
manner  with  the  British  Army  and 
Navy,  and  with  one  another.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  they  can  be  relied  upon 
actually  so  to  co-operate,  must  depend 
on  the  success  of  the  Imperial  move- 
ment generally,  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  able  to  develop  common  insti- 
tutions and  a  common  policy. 

And  now  for  the  second  great  omis- 
sion of  which  I  may  appear  to  have 
been  guilty.  So  far,  not  one  word  has 
been  said  here  about  India,  or  the 
other  great  dependencies.  And  it  is 
remarkable  how  in  all  discussions 
concerning  the  Conference  India  ap- 
pears to  be  ignored,  although  she  is  to 
be  represented  at  that  gathering,  and 
occupies  a  position  of  such  unique  im- 
portance in  our  Imperial  system.  The 
reason  for  this  apparent  indifTerence. 
no  doubt,  must  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  India  and  the 
other    dependencies    in    that    system. 
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and  their  relations  to  Great  Britain,  are 
not  in  question  on  this  occasion.  We 
may  lose  them  or  retain  them,  but  we 
can  never  retain  them  as  anything  but 
dependencies.  With  regard  to  the  self- 
governing  (Colonies,  on  the  other  hand, 
everybody  must  realize  that  we  are 
in  a  period  of  transition.  Whatever 
the  future  has  in  store,  whether  our 
destiny  is  closer  union  or  separation, 
things  cannot  long  go  on  as  they  are. 
It  is  from  this  cause,  not  because  they 
are  intrinsically  of  greater  importance 
than  India,  with  her  great  extent,  her 
teeming  population,  and  her  vast  re- 
sources, that  interest  centres  in  them 
at  the  present  time.  And  yet  it  may 
be  that  in  the  long  run  the  dependen- 
cies of  the  Empire  will  exercise  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  relations  of  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  self-governing 
Ck>lonie8.  The  double  aspect  of  the 
ETmplre  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
of  political  phenomena.  On  one  side 
it  is  a  real  Empire  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word— a  country  ruling  with  abso- 
lute, if  benignant,  despotism  over  a 
great  number  of  others  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  of  the  most  vari- 
ous size  and  character;  on  the  other 
side  it  is  a  loose  congeries,  not  even 
a  confederacy  of  semi-independent 
States,  of  which  the  head  of  that 
world-wide  dominion  is  only  one, 
though  still  by  far  the  most  important 
member.  Almost  every  political  prin- 
ciple which  is  applicable  to  it  in  the 
former  aspect  is  inapplicable  in  the  lat- 
ter. We  almost  seem  to  be  living  iu 
two  different  worlds.  And  in  some 
respects  the  conjunction  of  the  despotic 
Empire  with  the  groups  of  self-govern- 
ing States  leads  to  difficulties  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  this  strange 
political  fabric.  To  mention  only  one 
of  these,  there  is  the  constant  friction 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
self-governing  Colonies  over  the  treat- 
ment accorded  by  the  latter  to  the  In- 
dian and  other  colored  subject**  of  the 


Crown.  There  is  much  to  Justity  the 
attitude  of  the  Colonies  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  every  one  who  has  lived  in 
Australia  or  South  Africa  is  bound  to 
recognize.  But  there  is  also  a  deep 
and  natural  sense  of  grievance  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  in  a  most 
unenviable  position  between  the  two 
parties.  No  doubt  a  mwUt9  vlfoendi  is 
possible,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  arrive 
at,  and  meanwhile  the  strain  on  the 
Imperial  system  is  great 

And  yet,  with  all  the  dilflcaltles  and 
anomalies  which  the  situation  pre- 
sents, the  existence  of  the  dependen- 
cies may  in  the  long  ran  prove  a  link, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  links, 
between  the  Mother  Conntry  and  the 
Colonies.  In  the  sphere  of  common 
interests  they  may  at  present  count 
for  very  little,  but  they  are  destined 
in  the  future  to  count  for  a  great  deaL 
Consider  the  ultimate  importance  of 
the  West  Indies  to  Canada,  of  our  Cen- 
tral and  East  African  possessions  to 
»outh  Africa,  of  the  Bfalay  States  to 
Australia,  of  the  British  islands  in  the 
Pacific  both  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Consider  the  importance  of 
India,  with  its  great  and  growing  re- 
sources, to  every  member  of  the  British 
group  of  States.  How  seriously  would 
the  prospects  of  all  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  be  clouded,  if  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  were  to  pass  into  other  hands! 

From  this  point  of  view  the  presence 
of  a  representative  of  India  at  the  Con- 
ference has  a  deep,  if  mainly  pro- 
phetic, significance.  No  doubt  it  con- 
stitutes a  fresh  anomaly  in  the  com- 
position of  that  assembly,  and  on  this 
ground  it  has  in  certain  quarters  been 
made  the  subject  of  objection.  For 
India  is  not  really  a  party  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  her  so-called  representa- 
tive is.  In  fact  only  another  represen- 
tative of  Great  Britain.  But  in  view 
of  the  many  other  anomalies  presented 
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by  the  Conference,  in  which  New- 
foundland ranks  with  Canada,  and 
South  Africa  has  two  representatives 
to  Australia's  one,  the  point  is  hardly 
worth  consideration.  In  the  present 
rudimentary  state  of  Imperial  organi- 
zation, and  having  regard  to  the 
purely  deliberative  character  of  the 
Conference,  such  anomalies  are  really 
of  small  importance.  Looking  at  the 
matter  practically,  there  are  questions 
coming  before  the  Conference  which 
affect  India,  and  it  is  therefore  desira- 
ble that  some  one  should  be  present 
who  has  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  side  of  the  case.  And,  from  a 
broader  point  of  view,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  self-governing  Colonies 
Tlie  NatkwAl  B«t1«w. 


should  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  problems  which  the  government 
of  the  dependencies  involves.  At  pres- 
ent "the  white  man*s  burden,"  which 
they  entail,  rests  entirely  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mother  Country,  who  no 
doubt  also  enjoy  the  lion's  share  of 
the  material  benefits  derived  from 
their  possession.  But  every  year  that 
passes  increases  the  interest— already 
in  some  cases  considerable-^f  the  Col- 
onies in  the  dependencies,  and  it  is  in- 
evitable that  in  the  course  of  time  that 
Interest  should  extend  from  the  mate- 
rial to  the  political  sphere,  and  em- 
brace the  problems  of  administration 
and  defence. 

MUner, 
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Dr.  Lorenz,  the  Vienna  specialist^ 
in  recording  his  impressions  of  the 
United  States,  said  nothing  would  con- 
vince him  that  Americans  really  be- 
lieved time  to  be  money  while  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  personally 
present  whenever  their  shoes  were  be- 
ing blacked.  This  peculiar  practice  is 
not  exceptional  but  typical.  It  illus- 
trates a  national  characteristic  which 
can  with  difficulty  be  accepted  by  the 
newcomer,  for  he  brings  with  him  the 
preconceived  notion  tliat  a  higher  value 
is  set  upon  time  in  America  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  but  if  he  re- 
mains a  few  years  in  the  country  his 
exi)erience  reveals  to  him  that  Amer- 
icans true  distinction  among  the  nations 
is  as  a  land  of  leisure. 

An  unprejudiced  observation  of  life  in 
their  great  cities  soon  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Americans  have  more 
spare  time  to  play  with  than  any 
other  people.  Throughout  the  morning 
the  chairs  in  the  entrance  halls  of  the 
hotels  are   fillcil   with  gossiping  daw- 


dlers. In  New  York  itself  business  is 
not  so  pressing  but  that  the  streets 
can  be  ttironged  and  traffic  suspended 
at  11  A.M.  on  account  of  a  procession 
of  the  Order  of  Eagles  or  some  other 
fantastic  society.  To  attend  the  an- 
nual conventions  of  such  orders,  and 
of  various  patriotic  or  religious  associa- 
tions, tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
travel  long  Journeys  and  are  absent 
from  their  liomes  for  several  days  at 
a  time.  Sporting  and  athletic  events 
make  at  least  as  great  inroads  upon 
business  hours  as  in  the  country  whose 
devotion  to  the  muddied  oaf  has  been 
so  often  bewailed.  All  this  in  addition 
to  the  public  holidays— Independence 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Labor  Day,  Washington's 
Bhrtliday,  Lincoln's  Birthday  (or 
in  the  South  some  Confederate 
equivalent)  as  well  as  New  Year's  Day 
and  Christmas  Day.  And  in  his  work- 
ing days  the  American  endures  such 
filcbings  from  his  time  by  incom- 
petence  and  bad   management  as   no 
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Englishman  would  tolerate.  The  New 
Yorker  gulps  his  food,  yet  his  lunch 
takes  at  least  as  long  as  the  Lon- 
doner's owing  to  the  delay  In  the  serv- 
ing of  his  order.  And  though  he  pays 
his  hair-cutter  or  barl>er  at  a  ruinous 
scale,  the  charge  is  not  after  all  ex- 
travagant if  It  is  computed  not  by  the 
piece  but  the  hour. 

But  surely,  it  will  be  said,  the  Amer- 
ican is  on  the  whole  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivity and  speed  when  he  is  actually 
occupying  himself   with  his  business. 
That  is  by  no  means  my  own  Judgment 
after  spending  four  years  in  New  York 
and    six    months    In    Chicago.      The 
average  office  on  the  other  side  employs 
a    larger    staff   than    with    us,    but  it 
shows  by  no  means  as  satisfactory  an 
output  of  work  by  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  art  of  concentrating  one's  atten- 
tion on  the  matter  in  hand  has  been 
very  imperfectly  learnt.    The  manager 
of  an  important  firm  is  seldom  indis- 
posed for  a  chat  of  half  an  hour  or 
so  over  a  cigar.     English  tourists  re- 
port  with   ingenuous   admiration  that 
they  are  able  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  a  Cabinet  minister  at  Washington 
without  an  introduction,  and  can  talk 
over  with  him  at  their  leisure  the  af- 
fairs   of   his    department— an    accessi- 
bility which  they  naively  extol  in  con- 
trast with  the  exclusiveness  of  White- 
hall.   Shopping  in  the  big  city  stores— 
those  stores  which  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  marvelous  development  of 
business    sagacity— is    a    most   painful 
trial  of  patience  owing  to  the  uncon- 
scionable time  consumed  in  waiting  for 
change  and  for  the  packing  up  of  one*s 
purchase.    The  arrangements  of  these 
liouses  appear  to  be  designed  on  pur- 
pose to  discourage  cash  payments,  for 
the  delay  is  obviously  much  less  in  the 
case  of  customers  who  run  a  credit  ac- 
count.    Often  too,  the  enterprise  of  a 
business  house  appears  to  exhaust  it- 
self in  lavish  advertisement.  In  the  be- 
lief that  if  only  the  name  of  an  article 


of  merchandise  is  kept  before  tbe  eyes 
of  the  public  the  actual  sale  of  It  will 
take  care  of  itself.    An  English  friend 
who  was  paying  me  a  short  Tisit  was 
struck  one  day  by  the  adTeftisementB, 
in  the  street  cars  and  on  the  hoard- 
ings all  over  New  York,  of  a  novel 
kind  of  stationery,  and  expresfled  a  wish 
to  see  what  it  was  like.    I  wrote  at 
once  asking  for  specimens  and  prices. 
A  week  later,  when  my  friend  had  al- 
ready sailed  for  home,  a  representative 
of  the  firm  called,  bringing  samples  of 
the  article  with  him.    He  explained  its 
merits  elaborately  and  enthnsiasticaUy, 
but  was  not  even  then  able  to  quote 
prices  for  all  grades.    In  England  my 
inquiry  would,  of  course,  liave  been 
answered  by   return  post     Tlie  slow 
movement  of  the  American   business 
man  was  again  illustrated  wlien  I  was 
rash  enough  to  order  through  a  lead- 
ing  bookseller   a   book  recently  pub- 
lished in  London.    I  received  it  three 
weeks  later  than  if  I  had  written  for 
it  direct,  although  I  paid  the  importer 
twenty-five  per  cent  on  its  value  for 
his  trouble.    Needing  a  new  ferule  at 
the  end  of  my  walking-stick  I  applied 
to  the  repairing  department  of  one  of 
the  biggest  stores.    I  was  told  that  the 
Job  would  cost  sixty  cents,  and  that  it 
would  be  done  in  ten  days.    Ordinarily 
this  great  achievement  would  be  ac- 
complished in  seven,  but  the  approach 
of  Christmas  would  make  it  necessary 
to  allow  three  days  more.    In  the  mral 
districts  of  America—and  it  must  be 
remembered   tliat  only  thirty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  population  Is  urban— the 
gait  of  business  is  fully  as  slow  as  in 
our  own  villages  and  small  towns. 

The  quality  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication in  any  country  is  a  fair 
test  of  its  regard  for  economy  of  time. 
In  this  matter  America  makes  a  poor 
showing  indeed.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Road  Inquiries,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Department  of  Agricnltore, 
has  declared  that  **  the  United  fiNates 
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has  probably  the  worst  system  of  pub- 
lic highways  of  any  ciylllzed  nation  of 
the  first  class."     It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  it  costs  more  to  move  a 
bushel   of    wheat   ten   miles   over  an 
American  country  road  than  to  trans- 
port the    same  burden  500   miles  by 
railway,  or  2000  miles  by  steamship. 
In  what  other  country  would  one  see 
such  a   newspaper  paragraph   as  this 
at    election   time?      "Rochester,    N.Y., 
November   4,— Country   roads    in    sur- 
rounding towns  are  reported  to  l>e  in 
better  condition  than  on  any  election 
day   in   many   years,   thus  insuring  a 
strong  rural  vote."     In  January  1005 
it  was  reported  that  the  sheriff  and  de- 
tectives   at    West    Farmington,    Ohio, 
were  unable  to  get  over  the  fifteen  miles 
separating  tliem  from  the  place  where 
a  certain  **wanted"  man  was  staying, 
because  no  horses  could  be  obtained  at 
any  price  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  roads.    The  rapid  collapse  of  the 
cycling  boom,  as  illustrated  by  the  de- 
crease in  membership  of  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen  from  103,000  to 
5380  In  five  years.  Is  due  not  only  to 
the  mutability  of  the  American  temper- 
ament but  to  the  discovery  that  there 
was  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  In  rid- 
ing except  In  the  neighborhood  of  a 
certain      numl>er      of      public-spirited 
towns.     The  scope  of  the  motor-car  Is 
similarly  limited.     An  enthusiast  who 
travelled    the    other    day    from    New 
York  to  Buffalo  on  his  motor-cycle  re- 
ported   that   he   covered   several    hun- 
dred   miles    on    the   railroad    sleepers, 
which  gave  him  better  riding  than  the 
highways.     A  party  of   English  auto- 
moblllsts,   landing  In  New  York  with 
the  Intention  of  making  their  way  to 
the  St.  Louis  Fair  by  motor-car,  had 
to  give  up  the  attempt  after  a  brief  ex- 
l)eriment. 

Many  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  have  been  laid  out  on 
a  system  which  consumes  the  maxi- 
mum   of    time    in    getting    from    one 


point  to  another.    The  rectangular  plan 
of  street  arrangement  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  traverse  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
to  reach  any  point  which  is  not  in  the 
same  street  as  the  starting-place.    The 
consequent  delay  in  communications  is 
enormously    Increased,    for    vehicular 
trafilc,   by   the  atrocious  condition  of 
the  city  streets  themselves.    The  waste 
of   business   time    In   getting  wagons 
out  of   ruts,  even  In  Important   New 
York  streets,  must  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable  total.     Just  after   the   con- 
struction of  the  Subway,  when  the  re- 
paving  of  the  streets  was  supposed  to 
be  completed,  there  was  left  for  Inany 
weeks  at  one  point  within   my  dally 
observation  so  great  a  depression   In 
the  surface— It  would  scarcely  be  an 
exaggeration*  to   call    It  a   gully— that 
again  and  again  drivers  of  coal -carts 
would    labor   for  half   an   hour   at   a 
stretch  to  get  over  It  with  the  result 
that  they  had  In  many  cases  to  send 
at  last  for  another  team.    The  amount 
of  time   that  has   been  wasted    until 
quite    lately    by    the    neglect    of    the 
municipal    authorities    to    guide    the 
street  trafllc  is  beyond  calculation.    It 
was  only  on  St  Patrick's  Day,  1903, 
that  any  system  was  introduced  for  the 
regulation  of  the  course  of  vehicles  at 
the  busiest  comers  of  New  York  City. 
The  general  belief  that  New  York  is 
in  advance  of  London  in  opportunities 
of    "rapid    transit'*    is    by    no    means 
borne  out  by  facts.    According  to  Mr. 
H.  H.  Vreeland,  the  highest  authority 
on  the  question,  the  electric  tram-cars 
in  the  New  York  streets  are  so  ham- 
pered by  stoppages  and  blocks  that  their 
average  speed  does  not  exceed  eight 
miles  an  hour— a  rate  which  makes  It 
still  possible  to  speak  respectfully  of 
the   London   bus.     In    walking   down 
Broadway    from    Astor    Place   during 
business  hours  I  have  sometimes  com- 
pared my  own  progress  with  that  of 
an  electric  tram-car  starting  abreast  of 
me,  and  I  have  reached  Canal  Street 
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—nearly   a    mile— before  it   quite   left 
me  behind.     But  an   American   in  a 
hurry  will  unhesitatingly  take  a  car  for 
two  or  three  blocks  rather  than  cover 
the   same   distance   more   quickly   by 
walking.  Just  as  he  will  wait  two  or 
three  minutes  for  an  elevator  to  take 
him  down  a  flight  of  ten  steps,  or  will 
bring  the  resources  of  his  typewriter 
to  bear  upon  a  post-card  which  could 
be    more    speedily    written    by   hand. 
After  forty  years  New  York  has  at  last 
come  round  to  the  London  opinion  that 
an  imderground   railway   is  the   best 
means  of  rapid   communication   in   a 
large  city.    In  using  electricity  as  the 
motive  power  for  such  a  railway,  It 
has  followed  the  example  set  by  the 
City  and  South  London  in  1800,  a  date 
considerably  earlier  than  that  of  the 
first  electric  railways  in  America.    The 
interim    experiment   of   elevated   rail- 
ways is  now  thoroughly  discredited,  as 
shown    by    the    outcry    lately    raised 
against  the  proposal  of  certain  capital- 
ists to  connect  the  Williamsburg  and 
Brooklyn  Bridges  by  this  means.     It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  as  soon  as 
the  Subway  system  is  completed  there 
will  be  a  powerful  agitation  for  the 
pulling  down  of  the  elevated  lines,  their 
effect  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  city  having  been  shown  to  be  in- 
creasingly mischievous. 

As  to  the  American  railway  system 
proper,  an  entirely  erroneous  impres- 
sion is  gained  by  those  who  interpret 
as  normal  the  widely-advertised 
"records"  of  long-distance  speed.  To 
run  an  18-hours  express  from  New 
York  to  Chicago— a  distance  of  012 
or  980  miles  according  to  the  route 
taken— is  a  brilliant  feat,  but  it  is  of 
practical   value  to  only   a  very  small 

I 

proportion  of  railway  travellers  in 
the  United  States.  This  spectacular 
achievement  will  be  seen  to  be  quite  ex- 
ceptional if  we  compare  a  business 
man*s  opportunities  of  getting  from  say 
London    to    Manchester   or   Plymouth 


with   the   regular   service    from   New 
York  to  Washington  or  Boston.    In  the 
autumn  of  1001  the  Scientifie  American 
summed  up  its  own  careful  and  de- 
tailed  inquiries  in   the  generalization 
that   "in   respect  of  the  number   and 
speed    of    fast    express    trains     oar 
railway     service     in     this     coimtry 
simply  cannot  compare  with  that  ot 
France  and  England."    It  will  proba- 
bly surprise  English  readers  to  learn 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
on  the  main  lines  entering  that  city, 
there    are    no   less    than    twenty-five 
drawbridges  which  expose  the  railway 
traffic  to  the  risk  of  being  tied  up  at 
the  whim  of  any  passing  barge-mas- 
ter.    On  November  SO,  1904,  a  brid[ 
scow,  sticking  in  the  mud  of  Cromwell 
Greek,    near   the  Harlem   River,   pre- 
vented  tlie  drawbridge  from  closing. 
It  thus  blockaded  forty  New  York  Cen- 
tral trains,  including  through  expresses 
from  the  West,  besides  causing  some 
hours'  delay  to  thousands  of  pas8engeri$ 
waiting  at  the  main  New  York  station 
for  the  starting  of  their  trains  in  the 
opposite  direction.    Until  the  hindrance 
was  removed  it  was  necessary  to  block 
important  trains  as  far  away  as  Al- 
bany, a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant    And  this  incident,  according  to 
the  New  York  Herald,  has  been  paral- 
leled on  all  the  great  suburban  carriers 
entering  New  York. 

The  cars  used  on  American  railways 
are  built  with  an  equal  indifference  to 
considerations  of  speed.  I  have  seen 
admiringly  quoted  in  Bngland*  as 
an  example  of  American  "hustle,**  a 
ilescription  of  the  scene  at  a  New  York 
terminus  on  the  arrival  of  a  suburban 
train  crowded  with  business  men. 
''As  the  train  rushes  in,  the  men  leap 
from  the  cars  on  both  sides,'*  Ac.  Ac. 
In  fact,  this  is  precisely  what  never 
happens  and  never  can  happen  in  the 
American  station.  There  may  be  from 
00  to  100  persons  in  the  car,  bnt  they 
must    all    squeeze    their    way    out 
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tlirough  (me  of  the  two  narrow  exits 
at  the  ends.  And  the  much  vaunted 
•Express"  system  of  dealing  with  lug- 
gage is  irritatlugly  slow.  It  is  usually 
necessary  to  have  one's  packing  com- 
pleted several  hours  before  the  train 
starts— if  one  la  leaving  home  at  eight 
or  nine  in  the  morning  the  luggage  is 
called  for  overnight— and  the  delivery 
is  always  a  considerable  time  after  the 
passenger's  arrival.  Worries  and  de- 
lays in  dealing  with  luggage  are,  in  my 
experience,  an  invariable  concomitant 
of  American  railway  travel. 

Every  now  and  then  prominent 
American  postal  officials  report,  after 
visiting  Europe,  that  their  own  postal 
system  Is  far  ahead  of  that  of  other 
countries.  But  in  Boston  there  are 
only  four  deliveries  a  day  at  private 
houses,  the  latesf  at  4.20  P.M.,  at 
Washington  there  are  three,  the  latest 
at  3.30  P.M.,  In  the  residential  section, 
and  four  In  the  business  section.  The 
house  In  which  I  was  living  In  New 
York  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  Genenil  Post  Office,  but  no  letters 
ever  reached  it  after  al)out  six  o'clock. 
At  an  Important  suburb,  reached  by 
frequent  tniins  from  the  (Innid  Cen- 
tral Station,  there  are  only  tlin^*  ile- 
llverles  a  day,  the  last  at  four  o'clock, 
and  there  are  other  suburbs  as  easily 
reached  by  train  or  ferry,  where  until 
a  date  within  the  present  century  all 
letters  had  to  be  called  for  at  the  of- 
rtce.  Spending  a  recent  summer  In  a 
MasHiichusetts  townshlj)  with  1800  per- 
manent residents,  a  place  only  three 
hours  by  rail  from  Boston,  and  with 
a  station  of  Its  own.  I  found  that  there 
was  no  delivery  of  lettei's.  but  they 
had  all  to  be  called  for  at  the  local 
|)ost  <)ffice.  The  mail-bags  were  trans- 
ported twice  a  day  to  the  office  from 
the  station  en  the  tall  c»f  a  cart,  long 
after  the  passengers  had  disappeared 
and  the  other  baggage  had  bet»n  dls- 
pose<l  of.  Even  In  the  cities  postal 
matter  sent  at  a  lower  rate  than  lettei-s 
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—including  circulars,  proofs,  and 
printed  documents  generally— regularly 
takes  from  one  to  two  days  longer  in 
transmission  than  letters  posted  at  the 
same  time. 

American  Journalism  is  commonly 
supi>oeed  to  supply  the  most  brilliant 
illustratioiis  of  the  national  devotion  to 
speed.  Where  the  mere  recording  and 
publication  of  news  Is  concerned  this 
reputation  is  on  the  whole  well  do-' 
served,  though  even  in  this  respect  tlie 
use  of  the  '^fudge-box,"  unknown  in 
America,  gives  our  evening  papers  the 
lead.  The  chronicling  of  big  disasters 
—for  which  the  conditions  of  American 
life  affoi-d  ample  practice— is  carried 
out  rather  more  quickly  and  fully  there 
than  here,  but  In  some  forms  of  re- 
iNirtlng  America  Is  certainly  l)ehliid. 
The  reporting  of  speeches,  for  example. 
Is  almost  a  lost  art.  Almost  every  im- 
portant utterance  is  sent  out  by  the 
sp«'aker  In  advance,  to  be  **released'* 
Jit  a  certain  date.  Its  length  Is  conse- 
(piently  measured  by  the  spa<*e  It  cov- 
ers— <•.(/..  one  i-eads  of  "Mr.  Fassett's 
700*)- word  speech"  at  the  New  York 
Republican  Convention  of  1904— in- 
stead of  by  the  time  it  takes  to  deliver. 
An  important  speech  given  in  Con- 
gress, If  It  Is  to  I'each  the  general  pub- 
lic at  all.  has  to  l>e  copied  several  days 
later  by  the  newspapers  from  the  of- 
liclal  report.  Editorial  comment  is 
even  more  belated.  Here  Is  a  typical 
example.  'Hie  Xcir  York  Tiims  of  May 
0.  1904,  has  a  leading  article  headed 
•*Mr.  Cockran  on  the  Issue."  The  first 
paragraph  runs  as  follows:  **The  rage 
of  the  Republicans  In  the  House  when 
Wr.  Bourke  Cockran  made  his  spee<*li 
on  April  23  Is  explahuMl  and  even  justl- 
fletl  by  the  full  report  which  appears 
in  The  Congressional  Remrd/*  Imagine 
a  Parliamentao'  debate  discussed  for 
the  ttrst  time  by  a  London  dally  paper 
more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  debate 
Itself!  A  grotesque  Instance  of  edi- 
torial   sluggishness   was  given  by   the 
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Neit  York  Tribune,  of  October  29.  1904. 
which    contained    a    leader    eulogising 
tlie  smooth  working  of  the  new  Sub- 
way, although  the  news  columns  of  the 
same  issue  reported  a  serious  •*tle-up" 
occurring   before  six   o'clock   the   i)re- 
vious  evening.     Nothing  is  ever  seen 
ill  American  journalism  comparable  to 
the  regular  achievement  of  our  Ix)ndon 
and    Provincial    press    day    after   day 
during  a  general  election.    To  provide 
well- written  comment  the  next  morn- 
ing   on    political    news    that    has    not 
reache<l  the  office  long  l)efore  midnight 
appears  to  be  a  feat  beyond  the  power 
of  an   American   paper,     llie   weekly 
l)apers  of  America  are  slower  than  ours 
in  the  publication  not  only  of  comment 
but  of  news.     In  this  respect  the  re- 
ligious  weeklies  of   London   are   regu- 
larly from  one  to  two  days  ahead  of 
tlieir  most  enterprising  contemporaries 
in  New  York  or  Boston.     Before  leav- 
ing   the    subject    of    journalism,    it    is 
wortli    wliile   to    notlci*   the    incidental 
contirniation  given  to  my  general  argu- 
ment    by     the    format     of     American 
p5i[>ers.      Their   shape    and    size    show 
tlmt  they  are  intended  for  a  constitu- 
ency which  is  anytliing  but   in  a  des- 
|)erate  hurry.     Colonel  Watterson.  the 
most  tlistinguished  eilitor  in  the  South- 
ern   States,    has    lately    been    warmly 
commending    English   paiRTS   for   their 
conciseness.    **lx)ndon.*'  lie  .says,  "com- 
press(»s    into    a    paragraph    what    New 
York   wouki   ami)lify    into   a   column." 
A  few  years  ago  a   single   number  of 
the  A'eir  York  World  was  issued  under 
the  direction  of  a  well-known  English 
journalist    on    the    lines    of    a    London 
half[)enny    paper,    but    the   experiment 
was  not  well  received,  the  r<»sult  l>eing 
a    sheet    too    ronipjirt    for    the    pnldic 
tJiste. 

The  conception  of  tlie  American  as 
impjiticnt  of  technicalities,  and  eager 
to  g(»t  immediately  at  the  heart  of 
thiiigs.  receives  a  s<*vere  sliock  if  one 
examines  liis  handling  of  (lucstiotis  of 


law  and  government    In  these  matterft 
America  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
red-tape.     The  delays  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  are  a  crying  national 
scandal.     A    few    years    ago,   on    the 
hanging  of  the  *'Moat  House**  murderer 
less  than  three  months  after  the  dis- 
covery of  his  victim's   body,  surprise 
and    admiration    were    generally    ex- 
pressed by  tlie  American  papers  at  the 
speed  of  English  justice.     The  Phila- 
ilelphia  Led^v  remarked  that  a  similar 
case  in  America  would  have  occupied 
as  many  years,  and  the  history  of  the 
American  courts  abundantly  supports 
this  opinion.    In  Vermont,  for  instance. 
a    woman   murdered  her  husband   on 
August  13,  1902,  was  arrested  a  few 
days  later,  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
demned to  death,  but  in  consequence 
of  several   appeals,   was  not  actually 
hanged    until    December  8,    1905.      A 
New  Y'ork  lawyer,  arrested  for  murder 
in  September  1900,  was  indicted  In  May 
1901,  was  convicted  In  March  1902,  and 
remained     under    sentence    of    death 
from  that  time  until   I)eceml)er   IJKHJ. 
when  his   punishment   was  commute<l 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  that 
of  imprisonment  for  life.     A  judge  of 
the  New   York  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, when  recently  pronouncing  sen- 
tence of  death  on  a  convicted  murderer, 
and  naming  a  date  for  the  execution, 
declareil  his  own  sentence   "a  fartn?." 
**There  is  only  one  Instance,"  he  said, 
"of  a  sentence  of  death  being  carried 
out  on   the   date   fixed  by  the   lower 
court.     That   was   in  the  cose  of   the 
slayer  of   President   McKlnley."     The 
captain   of  the  General  Slocwn,   which 
was  burnt  in  the  East  River  In  .Tune 
liMU,  with  the  loss  of  1000  lives,  was 
not  tried  until  January  19(H>.  and  the 
ownei-s  of  the  steamboat,  though  pro- 
nouncwl  e<iually  culpable  by  the  Gov- 
ernuient    inquiry,    have   not   yet   been 
placed  in  the  dock.     At   the  beginniug 
of  iihm;  the  manager  of  the  Iroquois 
'Hieatre.  Chicago,   burnt   in   December 
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1903,  was  at  last  (notified  that  be  would 
have  to  stand  his  trial,  but  his  attorney 
immediately  declared  that  they  would 
attempt  to  secure  a  change  of  venue, 
and  **this  motion,"  the  newspapers  re- 
ported, **will  be  argued  within  a  few 
weeks."  It  was  not  until  March  of  the 
present  year  that  the  anticipated  trial 
actually  began.  In  all  serious  criminal 
trials,  by  the  way,  an  amazing  time 
is  consumed  in  forming  the  Jury,  as  in 
the  notorious  Thaw  case. 

In  civil  courts,  also,  American  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  modelled  on 
Jamdyce  v.  Jamdyce.  A  boy  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  injured  by 
a  railway  train  ten  years  ago,  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old.  The 
case  has  been  bandied  to  and  fro 
between  the  courts  until  the  lad 
has  come  of  age,  and  it  is  now  ruled 
that  whatever  results  have  so  far  been 
reached  are  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  am  adult  and  must  therefore 
plead  in  his  own  name.  By  a  careful 
study  of  averages  it  has  been  found 
that  a  year  must  elapse  for  a  jury  case 
to  be  reached  for  trial  in  Indianapolis 
and  San  Francisco,  two  years  in  Bos- 
ton, and  three  years  in  Chicago  and 
New  York.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
an  English  judge  disposes  of  twice  as 
many  cases  Ln  the  time  as  his  Ameri- 
can contemporary.  The  same  disin- 
clination to  be  hurried  shows  itself  in 
the  management  of  what  might  be 
called  semi-judicial  cases— the  deter- 
mination of  customs  claims,  for  exam- 
ple. Not  long  ago  it  was  reported  that 
no  less  than  150,000  suspended  protests 
were  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  gen* 
era]  appraisers.  In  January  1905  a 
case  was  decided  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  the  calendar  for  nearly  thirteen 
years.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  a 
firm  of  importers  obtained  a  refund  of 
a  dollar  a  dozen  pairs  on  a  consignment 
of  gloves  that  had  been  imported,  sold, 
and  worn  out  in  1892. 

In    all    departments    of    his    service 


Uncle  Sam  allows  himself  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  indulgent  employer.  The 
new  Chicago  Post  Ofllce  has  taken  ten 
years  to  build.  In  1902  a  report  of  the 
Chief  Constructor  showed  that  there 
was  not  a  single  vessel  under  contract 
for  the  United  States  Navy  that  was 
not  a  year  behindhand.  Six  submarine 
torpedo-boats,  contracted  for  to  be  de- 
livered in  eight  months,  were  still  un- 
finished after  twenty-five.  The  penal- 
ties provided  for  in.  such  contracts  are 
uniformly  remitted.  According  to 
present  indications  there  will  l>e  much 
edification  to  foreign  observers  in 
watching  the  progress  of  the  Panama 
Canal— the  undertaking  in  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  declared  his  intention  of 
^'making  the  dirt  fly."  The  Govern- 
ment <^ces  in  Washington  itself  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  set  a  good  example 
to  the  contractors.  Not  until  Februarj- 
1906  did  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture issue  its  **Repoil  on  the  Relations 
between  Climates  and  Crops,"  record- 
ing an  investigation  begun  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  in  February  1891,  and 
completed  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
Congress  itself  devotes  a  considerable 
time  every  session  to  the  discussion  of 
Bills  awarding  compensation  for  dam- 
ages to  property,  &c.,  received  during 
the  Civil  War,  concluded  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  But  the  Congressman 
may  be  excused  for  thinking  that  he 
is  expected  to  be  behindhand,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat 
until  more  than  twelve  months  after 
the  election  at  which  he  was  returned. 
In  other  American  cities  it  is  some- 
times suggested  that  if  you  want  to 
refresh  your  memory  as  to  what  the 
nineteenth  century  was  like  you  should 
go  to  Philadelphia.  A  visit  to  America 
might  in  the  same  way  be  recom- 
mended to  any  Englishman  desirous  of 
reviving  the  sensations  of  a  vanished 
past.  Professor  Wendell's  favorite  for- 
mula—"Eighteen  th-ceutur>'  American 
=  Seventeenth-century     Englishman"— 
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might  be  adapted  to  later  centurlefl  In 
manj  important  relations.    In  spite  of 
certain  superficial  signs  of  progress,  es- 
pecially in  the  application  of  electricity, 
it  is  still  the  conditions  of  the  first 
part  of   the  nineteenth   century   that 
meet   the  eye  of   the  Englishman   in 
America  to-day.    The  law  courts  are 
choked  by  methods  of  procedure  obso- 
lete   among   us    for    generations;    the 
municipal    government    smells    rankly 
of   the  offences   of   the   era  of  unre- 
formed  corporations  In  our  own  land; 
few  of  the  most  up-to-date  cities  have 
a  postal  service  equal  to  that  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant  as  existing  in  the 
Loudon    of    1080;    at   public   meetings 
everywhere  one  encounters  a  tiresome 
and    elaborate    ceremonial    that    was 
probably    brought    over    in   the    May- 
flower; even  the  tunes  sung  In  the  lead- 
ing   city    churches    are    those    whose 
linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  has 
been   forgotten   in   England   since  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers.     How  then 
can  we  explain  the  American's  rooted 
conviction     that     his     country     is     a 
"hustler"  beyond  all  her  competitors? 
It  Is  mainly  due  to  one  simple  error 
of    observation— his    belief    that    the 
speed  with  which  a  thing  Is  done,  and 
incidentally     Its     efficiency,     may    be 
measured  by  the  noise  made  In  doing 
it.     To  the   American  success  means, 
literally    as    well    as    metaphorically, 
making  a  noise  In  the  world.    The  pres- 
ent Archbishop  of  Canterbury  put  his 
finger  exactly  upon  this  national  char- 
acteristic   when,    speaking    In    Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  he  said:  **In  no  sur- 
roundings which  I  have  ever  known. 
In  no  city  which  I  have  ever  seen  in 
any  of  the  world's  continents,  have  life's 
activities  seemed  to  whirr  and  buzz  so 
restlessly    as    here."      **To   whirr    and 
liuzz"  —  that    is    precisely    the    distin- 
guishing feature  of  Anunican  activit;i' 
of  every  kiiul.  and  in  proportion  as  this 
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ideal  is  attained  is  the  American  con- 
tent.    His   trains   and  tram-cars   are 
noisier  than  the  Bnglish;  therefoie  tbey 
must  be  faster.    The  inceaaaat  clans 
of  the  streets  of  New  York  Is  far  man 
piercing  than  the   noiae  of   London; 
therefore  New  York  must  be  tbe  busier 
city.    One  reason  why  the  typewriter 
has  been  adopted  mudi-  more  readily 
there  than  here  is  that  tbe  Amerfcsn 
believes  himself  to  he  writing  to  much 
better  purpose  if  he  can  hear  hiwif^ 
write.     A  curious  illnatratlon  of   the 
difference  in  national  standards  Is  af- 
forded by  the  use  made  of  fireworks. 
In  England  fireworks  are  somethini^  to 
see;  in  America  they  are  somethinsr  to 
hear.    In  an  English  celebration  they 
are  reserved  until  after  dark;  in  Amer- 
ica one  lets  them  off  in  the  day-time 
—sometimes  all  day  long  for  several 
days  running.    Accordingly,  the  temper 
of  the  people  might  appropriately  be 
expressed  in  these  lines  of  one  of  their 
own  poets:— 

Be    8ti*euuous,    and    let    who    will    be 
clever. 
Strike    crashing    blows,     nor    shun 
them  all  day  long; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  the  vast 
forever 

One  Chinese  Gong! 

There  have  been  writers— Ctoethe  and 
Schopenhauer  are  sometimes  quoted 
among  them— who  have  made  sensi- 
tiveness to  noise  one  of  the  chief  cri- 
teria of  culture;  who  have  contended 
that  a  man's  refinement  is  in  Inyerse 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  noise  he  will 
tolerate  complacently.  Withont  ex- 
pressing any  <>i>Inion  on  this  doctrine, 
one  may  at  least  point  out  that  by  his 
love  of  noise  the  American  misses  the 
one  advantage  of  his  sluggish  pace— 
the  advantage,  namely,  that  slowneaa 
normally  means  restfulness  too. 

H,  W.  Harwm. 
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Cicely  announced  her  intention  of 
fiahing  again.  As  the  perch  had  sur- 
passed expectation  Mr.  Lauriston  en- 
couraged the  idea;  but,  unluckily,  Mar- 
tin's senrices  were  required;  there  was 
no  one  to  row  the  boat  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Lauriston  volunteered,  and  so  did 
Doris,  but  Bftias  Cicely  declined  their 
offers,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
they  were  going  to  give  her  their  com- 
pany as  well.  Fishing,  she  explained, 
was  a  solitary  occupation.  If  Doris 
sat  and  sketched  near  her  that  would 
frighten  the  fish;  if  her  uncle  stayed 
with  her  and  smoked  tliat  would  cer- 
tainly distract  her  attention,  and  quite 
poflsibly  cause  her  to  lose  Just  such 
another  perch  as  they  had  eaten. 
Moreover,  she  hinted  that  there  were 
both  gnats  and  nettles  in  the  vicinity 
of  her  flshlng-ground,  which  would 
make  a  visitor  very  uncomfortable.  It 
was  only  her  zeal  as  an  angler  that 
induced  her  to  go  near  8uch  a  place 
herself,  and  she  would  not  dream  ot 
sacrificing  any  one  else;  and  besides, 
she  could  manage  quite  nicely. 

And  so,  to  the  astonishment  of  Aga- 
tha, she  started  off  unaided,  and  also 
somewhat  heavily  laden.  She  carried 
the  inevitable  rug,  two  novels,  and  the 
box  of  chocolates;  in  addition  there 
were  the  indispensables  of  her  craft, 
the  bait-tin,  the  fishiug-basket,  and 
Martin's  rod.  With  the  air  of  a  mar- 
tyr, but  with  decision,  she  began  her 
progress  from  the  camp.  The  others 
watched  in  admiration;  the  country 
indeed  was   working  wonders. 

However,  Cicely  did  not  bear  her 
burdens  very  long,  at  least  not  all  of 
them.  As  soon  as  she  had  crossed 
the  bridge  and  was  out  of  sight  she 
looked  about  her  for  u  hiding-place. 
On  her  left  was  a  clump  of  bushes  or- 


namented with  flowering  convolvulus, 
and  in  the  middle  a  small  holly-tree 
stood  up  dark  and  stiff.  This  struck 
her  as  a  suitable  landmark.  She  tlirew 
a  guilty  look  round.  There  was  no 
one  to  see.  She  took  out  the  bait-tin 
very  gingerly,  and  put  it  carefully  be- 
hind a  clump  of  meadow-sweet  under 
the  holly-tree.  With  a  sigh  of  relief 
she  went  on  at  her  more  usual  pace. 

It  was  very  hot.  Cicely  liked  the 
weather  to  be  hot,  but  she  did  not  like 
getting  hot  herself.  And  she  was  still 
encumbered  with  much  she  considered 
superfluous.  The  rod  was  very  in- 
convenient. After  all  was  it  neces- 
sary? She  did  not  intend  to  be  left 
to  her  own  resources  for  bait;  why 
should  she  for  a  rod?  Twenty  yards 
further  on  she  perceived  a  hollow  tree. 
It  seemed  sinful  to  neglect  such  an 
opportunity,  and  Martin's  rod  was 
soon  reposing  inside.  She  fixed  the  hol- 
low tree  also  in  her  memory  for  future 
use,  and  sauntered  on. 

Her  burdens  were  still  oppressive. 
The  rug  was  heavy,  the  fishing-basket 
too  big.  Bhe  thought  of  putting  her 
novels  and  her  box  of  chocolates  in- 
side, but  remembered  with  a  little* 
shiver  that  it  had  contained  slimy 
dead  things,— and  worms!  She  con- 
ceived a  distaste  for  the  fishing-basket 

By  this  time  Cicely  had  reached  the 
mill.  'Hie  miller's  man  was  about 
and  wished  her  good-morning.  With 
an  eye  to  a  possible  donation  he  of- 
fered to  carry  her  things  for  her. 
Cicely  hesitated;  should  she  tell  him 
to  go  back  for  the  others?  However, 
she  decided  not,  since  she  would  have 
to  go  back  and  show  him  where  to 
find  them;  and  besides,  he  would  won- 
der why  she  had  put  them  there. 
*'Xo,  thank  you,"  she  said  pleasantly; 
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but  if  you  will  lieep  tliis  till  I  come 
back?*'  slie  smiled  Interrogatively, 
and  lield  out  the  basket  with  the  air 
of  an  Atlas  transferring  his  burden 
of  heaven. 

The  miller's  man  displayed  a  little 
not  unnatural  surprise.  *'It  is  so  hot," 
explained  Cicely,  *'and  so.  awkward. 
Only  please  put  It  away  somewhere. 
L  don't  want  any  one  to  see  it." 

The  man  took  it  into  the  mill  and 
I)ut  it  in  a  cupboard.  A  new  idea 
seized  Cicely.  The  two  novels  were 
slippery  to  hold;  besides,  would  she 
want  them?  Of  course  if  it  proved 
ver>'  dull,— well,  she  could  send  for 
them  to  the  mill.  She  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  rather  to  her  surprise  found 
herself  blushing  a  little;  but  her  guilt 
had  begun  with  the  discarding  of  the 
bait-tin;  she  might  as  well  complete  it. 
So  she  slipped  the  two  novels  into  the 
cupboard  by  the  fishing-basket,  and 
left  without  explanation. 

A  minute  or  two  later  she  was  in  her 
retreat  with  her  rug  and  her  box  of 
chocolates,  a  survival  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  angler, 
would  not  have  seemed  of  the  fittest; 
but  Cicely  knew  better.  She  had  seen 
the  top- joint  of  a  fishing-rod  protrud- 
ing above  the  reeds  not  many  yards 
away  down  stream,  while  a  faint 
wreath  of  tobacco-smoke  curled  up- 
wards. 

She  spread  out  her  rug  on  the  grass, 
and  selected  a  chocolate  with  care. 
The  smoke- wreath  vanished  and  was 
not  renewed;  the  top-joint  of  the  fish- 
ing-rod disappeared  from  view;  its 
owner  could  probably  see  from  his  hid- 
ing-place without  being  seen.  But 
Cicely  never  once  looked  in  that  direc- 
tion. She  waited  patiently,  consuming 
another  chocolate;  in  her  own  way 
she  had  the  makings  of  an  angler. 
There  was  a  rustling  amid  the  reeds,  a 
rustling  that  became  fnhiter  and  more 
distant.  Cicely  criticized  these  tactics 
with  a  smile;  she  had  not  long  to  wait. 


Some  one  was  approaching  with  a 
firm  unhurried  tread  along  the  bank 
above.  The  some  one  was  behind, 
and  stepped  down  in  the  same  care- 
less manner.  ''Ah,  good  morning. 
Miss  Lauriston.  Have  yoti  had  any 
sport?" 

Cicely  looked  up  from  under  the 
brim  of  $l  very  large  hat,  and  made  a 
little  amused  bow.  Talbot  had  onder- 
gone  a  subtle  change  since  the  preced- 
ing afternoon.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  shaved;  certain  scars  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  would  have  argued 
to  the  male  intelligence  that  the  rasor 
was  unfamiliar;  he  had,  in  fact,  used 
the  razor  of  the  magnificent  Gharlea. 
His  clothes  seemed  to  be  more  care- 
fully adjusted.  Yesterday  he  had 
worn  no  tie;  to-day  his  spotless  cricket- 
ing shirt  displayed  a  neat  bow  of 
college  colors,  while  a  sUk  sash  to 
match  replaced  his  serviceable  leath- 
ern belt;  a  straw  hat  that  displayed  re- 
cent attempts  at  washing  had  been 
substituted  for  the  gray  felt;  altogether 
he  gave  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
tries  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  busi- 
ness. 

He  carried  his  rod  and  creel  from 
which  protruded  something  that  to 
Cicely  looked  like  gray  felt  "Oh,  do 
let  me  see  what  you've  got  in  your 
basket,"  she  asked  innocently. 

*'There  aren't  any  fish  as  yet,"  he 
said  seeking  to  evade  her. 

"Haven't  you  got  any  files  or  some- 
thing interesting?"  she  perseyered. 

"No,  nothing,"  he  replied  stoutly, 
conscious  that  there  reposed  within 
certain  things  which  to  his  friends 
would  have  told  a  tale.  His  shaving 
had  caused  comment  at  breakfast; 
otherwise  till  he  reached  the  rushes  he 
to  the  male  eye  had  been  as  before. 

"But  you're  not  fishing,"  he  ex- 
claimed, becoming  conscious  that  his 
studied  impromptu  opening  was  Inap- 
|)osite. 

"Then  I*ve  no  right  to  occupy  the 
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best  spot  for  the  pirc— please  what  is 
Its  Latin  name  again  V* 

Talbot  repeated  the  massive  woi-ds 
with  a  smile.  Cicely  said  them  over  to 
herself  twice.  "I  shall  remember  them 
now,"  she  declared.  "I  haven't  frlght- 
eneil  the  tlsh  away  for  you,  have  1?" 

Talbot  deemed  It  Improbable,  and 
asked  her  if  she  had  been  there  long. 
••Oh,  the  duplicity  of  man,'*  thought 
she  and  replied  out  loud,  **(>nly  a  few 
minutes." 

**Then  I  could  only  have  been  more 
fortunate  by  a  few  minutes,"  he  re- 
turned with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  at  his 
own  expense. 

Having  seen  the  top-Joint  above  the 
rc?eds  Cicely  underatood  him.  "ITiey 
quite  believed  me  alxmt  the  ftsh,"  she 
digressed. 

**I  hoped  you  were  coming  to  catch 
some  more,"  he  hazarded. 

**I  have  come,  you  see."  Cicely  held 
herself  In  reserve. 

**Perhap8  you  would  like  to  try  my 
rod?"  he  suggested. 

"You  are  determineil  to  instruct  me?" 
she  asked  smiling. 

"Surely,  since  you  are  here  to  be 
instnicted,"    he   returned. 

Cicely  ate  a  chocolate  and  offered 
liim  one.  "Unless  you  prefer  your 
pipe,"  she  said.  Talbot  did;  he  sat 
down  and  struck  a  match. 

"Do  you  always  keep  it  ready 
tille<l?"   she   asked   mischievously. 

"Generally,"  he  said  without  tnith. 
"I  was  wondering  If  you  would  come," 
ho  observed  Irrelevantly. 

"It  seems  my  fate  to  be  Instructed," 
she  returned;  "and  now  I  have  a  repu- 
tation to  keep  up  as  an  angler." 

"Fortune  favore<l  the  fair.'*  he  ven- 
tured. 

"In  sending  the  brave  to  assist,*'  she 
laughe<1.  "But  now  please  give  me  an 
object-lesson,  as  i  shall  have  so  little 
opportunity  again.'* 

"Are  y6u  going  back  to  town?**  he 
asked  In  alarm. 


"No,"  she  said,  "but  1  must  find 
another  place  for  i>erch.  Thl^  Is  3'our 
territory,** 

"Miss  Laurlston,*'  be'gim  I'albot. 

Cicely  Interrupted;   his  tone  threat- 

•         •  .  « 

ened  seriousness.  "My  name  Isn't 
I^uriston,  it's  Neave,'*  she  corrected. 
Talbot  was  all  apology.  Incidentally 
he  learned  that  she  was  not  Miss 
Neave,  but  Miss  Cicely  Neave,  and 
discovered  suddenly  that  Cicely  was 
tlie  prettiest  Christian  name  he 
knew. 

"All  this  part  is  your  territory,  or 
rather  the  house-l)oat*8,**  she  went  on 
to  explain,  "so  we  are  going  to  move. 
Aunt  Charlotte  doesn't  like  finding 
people  in  the  river  when  she  takes  an 
early  morning  stroll.  She  wanted  to 
tell  you  to  go,  but  we  couldn't  do  that, 
so  we're  moving  ourselves  to-morrow 
morning." 

Talbot  ramembered  that  Charles  had 
related  with  much  humor  the  sudden 
flight  of  a  stout  middle-aged  party  who 
had  surprised  him  at  his  morning 
swim.  At  breakfast  the  incident  had 
awakened  mirth;  now,  however,  he 
felt  indignant  with  Charles  who,  It 
was  plain,  lacked  true  chivalry  and 
reasonable  caution. 

"Are  you  moving  far?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"About  two  miles,  l  think,"  she  said. 

"Up  stream?" 

Cicely  assented.  Talbot  became 
thoughtful.  "There's  a  place  very  like 
this  in  a  field  with  a  scare-crow  In  It," 
was  the  result  of  his  cogitation.  "It's 
on  this  bank  and  Just  about  two  miles 
up-stream.  You'll  find  a  lot  of  perch 
there,  l  should  say." 

"You  are  sure  I  shouldn't  be  robbing 
you  of  a  good  pitch?"  she  Inquired  de- 
murely. 

He  assured  her  that  she  would  ^e 
robbing  nobody,  least  of  all  himsi^lf. 
As  he  intendeil  to  share  the  advan- 
tages of  that  chosen  nook  he  was 
strictly  within  the  truth. 
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Cicely  thanked  liioi.  "I  shall  try  it 
some  aftemoou  [>erha^/*  she  con- 
ceded. She  bent  down  over  her  choco- 
late-box and  disappeared  from  view 
under  the  brim  of  her  hat  '*He*H 
really  quite  intelligent/*  she  was  say- 
ing to  herself;  "but  I  shan't  go  there 
the  first  afternoon.  What  would  Aunt 
Charlotte  think  r' 

Meanwhile  Talbot  was  watching  hi^ 
float,  since  he  found  he  could  not 
watch  anything  better,  and  pursuing  a 
kindred  train  of  thought  which,  to  his 
own  surprise,  at  last  took  shai)e  in  a 
question.  '''Did  you  expect  to  see  me 
here  this  afteruoonV**  he  asked  her 
suddenly. 

"Why  should  IV"  Cicely  thought  he 
was  advancing  a  little  too  far.  She 
answered  him  with  such  supreme  in- 
nocence that  Talbot  was  staggered, 
lie  devoted  his  attention  to  his  float, 
and  not  unsuccessfully.  In  fact  he 
caught  s<»veral  perch,  and  what  with 
this  and  the  instructive  couverHatlim 
that  it  occasioned  the  time  passed  rai>- 
idly.  The  sound  of  Willianrs  gong 
ix>U8ed  them  to  its  lapse. 

"You've  brought  me  luck."  saiil  Tal 
lM>t  surveying  his  catch. 

'*Then  I  shall  claim  one  from  you," 
I'icely   replied. 

T;illH)t  hasteml  to  put  them  all  nt 
her  diHiH>sal,  but  she  would  only  ac- 
cept two  of  medium  size.  A  difficulty 
ar(»se  in  his  mind:  how  was  she  to 
carry  them?  "I've  got  a  basket  at  the 
mill,*'  she  confessed. 

Tall>ot  accompanied  her  thither. 
"Your  creel."  he  coinmeuted  in  sur- 
prise. 

"I  ought  to  have  been  flshiug  this 
afternoon,"  she  explained. 

**But  you've  no  rod?" 

"You  see  I  can  do  without  one." 

"But "  he  demurre<l  and  then  hesi- 

tatetl.       The      objection       might       Ik? 
tactless. 

**Well,  I  have  a  roil  too,"  she  con- 
fessed, "so  it's  all  right.    It  was  so  hot. 


and  I  left  It  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  the 
worm-tin's  in  a  bush.  I  shall  march 
into  camp  quite  in  proper  style/' 

The  fish  were  now  in  the  basket; 
Ciceb'  had  recovered  her  novels  and 
prepared  to  set  out  alone. 

**I  believe  you  did  expect  me  this 
afternoon,"  said  he. 

Cicely  held  out  her  hand  with  a  little 
blush.  "Thanks  very  much  for  the 
perch/'  she  returned. 

One  of  her  novels  slipped;  he  caaglit 
it  and  held  it  out  to  her.  **And  yon 
left  these  behind ';f  I  am  indeed 
flattered."  he  said  as  she  adjusted 
them.  Cicely  hurried  away  without 
replying. 

TaUK)t  watched  her  till  she  had 
crossed  the  lock-bridge  and  dlsap- 
l)eared.  She  walked  gracefully  despite 
her  burdens  and  carried  herself  with 
quite  a  dignity.  She  knew  that  lUs 
eyes  followed  her.  "I  wonder  how  1 
shall  see  her  next  and  when,"  he  was 
thinking. 

The  miller's  man  roused  him,  by  a 
tactful  tribute  to  Miss  Cicely's  good 
looks,  for  which  he  was  Justly  and 
richly  rewarded.  The  waif  of  the  tor- 
tured frying-pan  smote  clangoionsly 
on  Talbot's  ears,  and  he  started  off 
for  the  house-boat  at  a  run.  Only 
when  he  reached  the  stile  did  he  re- 
member that  he  was,  or  would  be  con- 
sidered, over-dressed.  He  stopped 
short  and  mechanically  took  off  his 
sash,  tie,  and  straw  hat,  replacing 
them  by  the  leathern  belt  and  the 
wide-awake.  It  is  to  be  feared  that, 
as  he  hid  his  straw  hat  carefully  In  the 
osier-bed,  the  duplicity  of  this  action 
was  obscured  by  a  half  formulated 
idea  that  loomed  before  him.  Immense, 
overwhelming,  by  whose  side  the  hid- 
ing of  a  straw  hat  would  seem  a  piece 
of  conspicuous  candor.  "If  they  moTe 
ui>  to  that  back-water,"  he  murmnied« 
''we — "  but  his  thought  was  too  rero- 
lutiouary  to  be  expressed  In  words, 
even  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Mr.  Lauriston  bad  promised  his  wife 
tliat  he  would  not  go  far.  She  was  all 
for  packing  up  the  moment  she  had 
finished  breakfast,  during  which  meal 
she  had  stated  her  case  with  such  em- 
phasis and  conviction  tiiat  there  was 
positively  no  more  to  be  said  by  any- 
body. 

Her  husband,  indeed,  had  mildly  re- 
corded his  opinion  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  a  young  man's  diving  off  his 
own  house-boat  at  so  early  an  hour  in 
the  morning,  especially  as  that  young 
man  could  not  have  known  that  there 
was  a  lady  in  the  vicinity  who  might 
object  to  his  so  doing.  But  Mrs.  Lau- 
rlston  paid  no  attention  to  this  view 
of  the  matter.  The  shock  had  gone  too 
deep  for  argument  or  reason.  It  was 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  mar- 
vellous gift  of  intuition,  which  is  the 
special  privilege  of  her  sex,  shows  it- 
self superior  to  all  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods by  which  other  human  beings  pro- 
ceed to  action.  Mrs.  Lauriston  knew 
it  was  right  to  move,  so  move  she 
would;  and  her  party  would  move  with 
her. 

On  this,  therefore,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  dispute,  but  in  the  matter 
of  packing  up  and  starting  forth  the 
united  efforts  of  the  party  could  effect 
some  small  modification. 

"Where,'*  asked  her  husband  after 
conceding  the  main  point,  *'are  we  to 
move  to?" 

"And  what,"  asked  Cicely,  'is  the 
good  of  beginning  to  pack  up  until  we 
know  that  we  can  move  somewhere?*' 

"We  had  better  find  a  place  at  once," 
said  Agatha. 

This  suggestion  seeiue<l  sensible 
and  it  was  agreed  that  two  search-par- 
ties should  be  sent  out:  (»ue,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Lauriston  and  Af^ntha.  was  to 
take  the  boat  and  gi»  down  stream, 
the  other,  consisting  of  Martin,  was  to 
go  up  stream  along  the  bank. 


Ueports  were  made  at  lunch.  Both 
parties  liad  found  spots  that  seemed 
suitable,  and  Martin  had  even  found 
another  farm  which  would  supply 
them  with  provisions.  They  decided, 
therefore,  to  act  on  his  report  and  to 
move  the  camp  to  a  nook  on  the  bank 
of  another  back-water  some  two  miles 
higher  up  and  to  charter  the  farmer's 
wagon  for  that  purpose;  it  appeared 
that  the  lane  would  round  to  a  point 
but  a  field  away  from  the  new  camp- 
ing-ground, a  fact  which  materially 
lightened  the  task  of  transport  After 
this.  Cicely,  as  has  been  seen,  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  fishing  and 
set  out;  when  she  had  gone  Mr.  Lau- 
riston in  spite  of  the  fatigues  of  the 
morning  said  something  about  a  walk, 
a  short  one  in  deference  to  his  wife's 
anxiety  about  the  packing. 

He  was  rather  glad  that  he  had  not 
been  obliged  to  meet  Miss  Cicely's  ex- 
pressive eyes  as  he  mentioned  wliat  he 
was  going  to  do;  she  knew*  too  mucli, 
and  he  felt  that  she  was  amused  at  his 
liehavior.  However  much  one  may 
absolve  oneself  to  oneself,  one  still 
does  not  like  one's  righteous  dealing  to 
be  regarded  with  amused  suspicion  by 
others.  There  might  also  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  have  been  a  hardly  real- 
ized impression  that  his  pretty  niece  a 
little  despised  what  she  must  consider 
such  crooked  dealing.  And  so  Mr.  Lau- 
riston set  out  for  the  house-boat  a  sec- 
ond time  unsuspected.  His  object  in 
going  may  readily  be  guessed;  he  felt 
that  he  owed  it  to  the  hospitable  young 
men  at  least  to  say  good-bye.  He  had 
appreciated  Charles's  tact  in  not  re- 
turning his  call.  It  argued  a  rare 
|K)wer  of  sympathy  in  that  young  man 
that  he  had  accepted  the  intimation, 
which  it  had  been  impossible  to  give 
in  so  many  words,  that  Mr.  Lauriston 
for  domestic  reasons  must  only  be 
linown  as  you  know  a  man  at  the  club, 
the  house-boat  being  the  club.  More- 
over, it  need  not  necessarily  be  jjood- 
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bye.  Two  miles  are  but  two  miles,— 
if  one  is  aware  of  the  fact;  I)ut  if  he 
merely  disappeared  without  informing 
them  that  he  was  going  they  wonld 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and  then  two 
miles  are  no  better  than  two  hundred, 
—and  besides,  they  might  feel  huit. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  passed 
through  his  mind  as  he  followed  in 
Cicely's  track  rather  later.  He  walked 
past  the  little  holly-tree  and  the  useful 
pollard  without  suspecting  what  se- 
crets of  CMcely's  they  could  reveal,  and 
\vhen  he  reached  the  mill  he  turned 
to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right  or  he 
might  iiave  discovered  yet  more  of  her 
secrets.  But  at  that  moment  Mr.  i^uu- 
riston  was  fully  occupied  with  his  own. 
When  he  reached  the  house-boat  he 
was  disappointed  to  find  it  deserteil. 
Even  the  faithful  William,  whom 
somehow  he  had  come  to  regard  as  a 
kind  of  fixture  like  the  tire-place,  was 
absent.  Mr.  Lauriston  went  close  to 
the  vessel  and  coughed  rather  loudly, 
thinking  that  some  one  might  be  in- 
side, but  in  vain. 

He  wondered  whether  he  should 
leave  a  card  on  the  table  to  show  that 
he  had  intended  to  do  the  right  thing; 
but  there  were  several  objections  to 
that  course.  A  plain  curd  might  be 
taken  as  an  Invitation  to  return  bis 
call,  as  a  sign  that  the  domestic  dis- 
abllties,  so  tactfully  appreciated,  had 
been  removed,  and  that  was  far  from 
being  the  case;  he  might  put  /*.  /'.  <\  in 
the  comer,  but  that  would  not  be 
strictly  true,  and  he  did  not  >vant  to 
take  formal  leave;  he  might  scribble 
a  line  or  two  to  explain  matters,  but 
a  scribbled  line  or  two  have  often  con- 
stituted an  incriminating  dociim<Mit  1h> 
fore  now,  especially  to  married  men. 
No,  Mr.  Lauriston  decided  that  he 
could  not  leave  a  card. 

Rather  disconsolate  he  determined  to 
ascend  the  knoll  and  gain  the  high 
road;  his  walk  must  be  a  real  one  after 
all.      The   ascent   was  steep,   and    he 


stopped  more  than  once  to  mop  bis 
brow  and  rest.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up  he  paused  under  the  shade 
of  a  small  spreading  oak,  and  turned 
to  i^ance  at  the  view  before  him. 
Suddenly  he  l>eeame  consdoas  that 
something  was  moving  over  his  head 
and  looked  up.  To  his  surprise  lie  saw 
a  pair  of  white  canvas  shoes  danglins 
over  a  branch  some  twenty  feet  above 
him.  Allowing  his  eye  to  trayel  up- 
wards he  made  out  the  figure  of  a 
man,  whose  face  in  the  shadow  he 
could  not  at  first  distinguish;  pres- 
ently, however,  his  eyes  became  more 
accustomed  to  the  shade  and  he  w^as 
able  to  trace  the  features  of  Sir  Soy* 
mour  Haddon,  who  appeared  to  be 
a  boot  to  light  a  cigarette. 

**Hullo,"  said  Mr.  lauriston  more 
than  a  little  astonished. 

Charles  paused  In  the  lighting  of  his 
cigarette  and  looked  down.  '  **Iiullo," 
he  returned.  *'Oh,  it*s  Mr.  Lauriston. 
How  are  you?     It*8  a  nice  day,  isn't 

itr 

Mr.  Lauriston  felt  a  natural  curios- 
ity as  to  Charles's  movements.  He 
could  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
any  person  of  mature  age  up  in  a  tree 
I)efore;  and  Charles,  though  fairly 
young,  was  certainly  no  longer  a  boy. 
'•Are  you— bird-nesting  V"  he  asked 
doubtfully. 

"No,"  said  Charles,  **I*m  looking  for 
a  <irladstone  bag.'' 

"A  irhatr^  said  Mr.  Lauriston  more 
astonished  than  ever. 

**A  Gladstone  bag,**  returned  Charles, 
"but  it  isn't  here.  Wait  a  minute; 
I'm  coming  down."  He  quickly  de- 
scende<i  from  his  pereh,  letting  him- 
rtelf  down  from  branch  to  branch  with 
an  agility  that  Mr.  Lauriston  envied. 

**You  haven't  seen  a  Gladstone  baff 
about,  I  suppose:?"  said  Charles  as  he 
regained  the  earth.  Mr.  Lauriston  de- 
nied having  seen  such  a  thing  rather 
emphatically  and  cast  a  dubious  ejre 
on  his  inteiTogator.     **I  have  mislaid 
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one/*  ;  8aid  CJiarleg  iu  explanation. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to 
i^hether  he  should  take  Mr.  Lauriston 
more  fully  into  his  confidence.  But 
after  all,  perhaps,  he  hardly  knew  him 
sufficiently  well.  The  victim  of  a  con- 
spiracy may  be  interesting  but  he  is 
hardly  heroic,  and  Charles  wished  to 
be  heroic  in  his  relations  with  the 
other  cnmp.  He  decided  not  to  be  too 
expansive,  though  there  was  no  harm 
in  enlisting  Mr.  Lauriston's  uncon- 
scious aid;  In  a  case  of  this  sort  every 
pair  of  eyes  is  of  value.  ."If  you 
should  see  a  Gladstone  bag  anywhere 
ix)und  here,"  he  said  nonchalantly, 
"you'll  know  it  belongs  to  me.'* 

Mr.  lauriston  promised  hurriedly; 
he  was  not  sure  whether  Charles  was 
intoxicated  or  mad,  but  in  either  case 
it  seemed  wise  to  humor  him.  "Are 
you  going  anywhere  in  particular?*' 
asked  the  object  of  suspicion.  "If  not, 
come  back  and  have  a  drink." 

Mr.  Lauriston  did  not  refuse.  When 
one  is  doubtful  of  the  sobriety  or  san- 
ity of  a  man  whose  physical  sti'ength 
is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  one's 
own,  one  does  not  refuse  to  oblige  him 
in  trifles.  Mr.  lAuriston,  moreover, 
was  thirsty.  They  soon  reached  the 
encampment  and  seated  themselves 
comfortably  each  with  a  cooling  bever- 
age in  a  long  glass.  Mr.  Lauriston 
accepted  a  cigarette,  and  soon  forgot 
his  suspicions  of  Charles's  mental 
equilibrium.  His  host  showed  him- 
self eminently  sane,  and  told  him  one 
or  two  things  connected  with  the  Oity 
that  were  new  to  him;  he  did  ^ot 
of  course  know  that  they  were  also 
new  to  Charles. 

Finally  Mr.  Lauriston  reached  a 
point  at  which  he  could  say  that  which 
he  came  to  say.  "We  are  moving  our 
camp  to  another  spot  to-morrow."  he 
announced  casually. 

"Really?"  said  Charles.  "Are  you  go- 
ing far  away?" 

Mr.  Lauriston  gave  a  brief  geographi- 


cal sketch  of  the  position  they  proposed 
to  occupy,  which  Charles  faithfully 
committed  to  memory.  "Two  miles 
is  no  distance,"  commented  Charles. 
"You'll  always  know  where  to  find 
us.  It'll  be  Just  far  enough  to  make 
you  thirsty."  Charles  spoke  from  his 
head  rather  than  his  heart;  he  himself 
had  no  objection  to  running  or  swim- 
ming one  mile,  but  he  hated  walking 
two. 

Mr.  lauriston  was  pleased.  This 
was  exactly  the  spirit  in  which  he 
had  hoped  to  be  met.  "Thanks  very 
much,"  he  said;  "you  may  be  sure  I 
shall  turn  up  again  some  fine  day." 
Then  In  the  generosity  of  his  heart  in- 
spired perhaps  by  a  sip  of  the  cooling 
beverage  he  added:  "If  you  should 
ever  be  in  our  neighborhood,-~of  course, 
—you  know,—"  Mr.  Lauriston  reair 
ised  almost  at  once  what  he  was  say- 
ing and  swallowed  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence hurriedly. 

Charles,  however,  faithfully  com- 
mitted the  semi-invitation  to  memory, 
though  he  had  no  Immediate  intention 
of  availing  himself  of  it;  but  the  time, 
he  fondly  reflected,  would  come  and 
when  it  did— a  thought  struck  him. 
"By  the  way,  if  we  should  happen  to 
move  too,  you'll  always  be  able  to  find 
us.  A  houseboat  can't  be  hidden  very 
weU." 

"Have  you  thought  of  moving?'*  Mr. 
Lauriston  asked. 

"Oh,  only  some  vague  talk."  Charles 
dismissed  the  notion  with  a  shrug.  "It 
isn't  probable,  but  one  never  luiows." 

"Well,  I  must  be  going  back,"  said 
Mr.  Lauriston  getting  up  slowly. 

Charles  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
the  stile.  "There's  always  a  chair,  a 
glass,  and  a  cigarette  here,"  he  said; 
"don't  forget.  Oh  and,  I  say,  if  you 
should  happen  upon  a  Gladstone  bag 
let  me  know,  will  you?  I  should  be 
awfully  obliged." 

Mr.  Lauriston  promised  again  and 
returned  to  his  camp  slowly,  wonder- 
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ing  what  on  earth  he  meant.  Was  the 
young  man  a  little  touched?  And  yet 
he  had  talked  sensibly  enough  and 
even  told  him  one  or  two  new  things 
about  the  City.  Then  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  words  Oladstone  bag  might 


be  some  new  slang  that  be  liad  not 
heard,  might  mean  ^igoirmHmte  or 
something.  And  yet,  a  cigarette-ease 
in  an  oak-tree!  Mr.  Lauriston  was  de- 
cidedly pusBled. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Readers  of  foreign  books  upon  Eng- 
lish literature  must  surely  have  been 
struck  by  the  conspicuous  place  which, 
in  most  of  them,  is  assigned  to  Bjrron. 
In  the  volume  by  Professor  Brandes^ 
which  deals  with  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Landor, 
Moore,  as  well  as  the  lesser  stars  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  out  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  occupied  with  Byix>n. 
To  this  foreign  critic,  Byron  is  the 
true  '"passionate  personality"  of  the 
English  movement,  the  man  who  was 
in  the  main  stream  of  the  world's 
thought,  and  who  is  the  final  expres- 
sion of  the  British  poetic  spirit  of  this 
period.  In  his  closing  summary  he  tells 
us  that,  while  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  Coleridge  were  all 
in  their  different  degrees  limited  and 
provincial.  Byron  broke  all  bounds  and 
flooded  the  world  with  his  song. 

What  language!  What  tones  break- 
ing the  death-like  silence  of  oppressed 
Europe!  The  political  air  rang  with 
the  shrill  notes;  for  no  word  uttered 
by  liord  Byron  fell  unheard  to  the 
ground.  The  legions  of  the  fugitives, 
the  Imnished.  the  oppressed,  the  eon- 
spirutors  of  every  nation,  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  out»  man  who, 
amidst  the  iiuiversal  debasement  of 
intelligences  and  characters  to  a  low 
stftndard.  stood  upright.  l>eautiful  as 
Ai>olIo.  brave  as  an  Achilles,  prouder 
than  all  the  kings  of  Kuror»e  together.' 

>  "Naturalism  in  Bngland/'    Bnglish  traoA- 
lation  (Helnemaim).  >  Ibid.  p.  S56. 


Table  is  no  less  enthusiastic.  Bjrimi 
is  to  him  **the  greatest  and  meet  Bii8>* 
Ush"  of  the  men  of  bis  time— '^a  greAt 
and  so  English  that  ftom  him  akme 
we  shall  learn  more  truths  (^  his  ooan- 
try  and  his  age  than  from  all  tlie  rest 
together.''  **Iato  what  mediocrity  and 
platitude,"  he  cries,  "sinks  the  Faust 
of  Goethe  compared  with  Byron's  Ifan- 
fred!"  Here  are  Judgments  which  in 
certain  striking  respects  run  counter  to 
modern  criticism  la  this  country.  If 
one  must  not  say  that  Byron  is  under 
a  cloud,  he  is  at  all  events  counted  to 
be  one  of  the  faultiest  of  great  poets* 
and  many  modem  writers  speak  of  his 
vehement  and  ill-balanced  opinions  as 
fatal  or,  at  least,  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  Ttiese  fat- 
eign  critics,  however,  sweep  aside  mere 
literary  criticism  and  apply  a  test  of 
character  and  energy  which  not  only 
puts  Byron  at  the  head  of  the  Bnglish 
movement,  but  makes  him  a  snprenM 
leader  of  European  thought 

Which  of  these  Judgments  is  more 
likely  to  stand  the  test  of  time  need 
not  be  discussed  at  this  moment  But 
the  fact  that  foreign  writers  of  em- 
inence take  this  exalted  view  of  By- 
ron's place  In  literature,  and  take  it 
by  appealing  to  the  substance  of  his 
poetry,  surely  suggests  certain  reflec- 
tions on  the  literature  and  criticism  of 
our  own  day.  For  it  Is  precisely  these 
qualities  that  Taine  and  Brandes  And 
so  admirable  in  Byron  wliich  have  for 
some    years    past    been    hi   disrcpnte 
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among  English  writers.  No  one  iu 
tbese  days  "breaks  the  silence  with 
shrili  notes  which  make  the  air  ring.'* 
The  modern  man  of  letters,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  at  special  pains  to  disclaim 
the  idea  that  hS  has  a  mission  in  life 
or  anything  momentous  to  say  which  is 
not  already  familiar  to  the  man  in  the 
street  Moralizing,  we  are  perpetually 
told,  is  fatal  to  literature,  as  of  course 
it  is,  if  by  moralizing  we  mean  the  dull 
and  unskillful  hammering  of  the  com- 
monplace. The  axiom,  however,  takes 
on  a  meaning  which  actually  shuts  off 
the  literary  artist  from  the  greater  mat- 
ters of  life  and  conduct.  Books  on 
style  proceed  from  beginning  to  end  on 
the  assumption  that  the  literary  art 
consists  wholly  iu  the  light  choice  of 
words  and  their  scholarly  arrangement 
iu  graceful  patterns.  And  being  thus 
preoccupied  with  woixl-i'i*aft,  a  gi'eat 
many  modem  writers  Hud  it  easier  to 
write  gooil  sentences  than  good  chap- 
ters or  good  lK)ok8.  They  lack  what 
Frenchmen  call  the  esprit  de  suite,  that 
grasp  of  the  whole  and  sense  of  or- 
derly development  which  belong  to  th^ 
gi*eat  theme  in  the  hands  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  critic,  meanwhile.  Judges  not 
of  what  is  said,  but  of  how  it  is  said,  and 
is  even  apt  to  take  the  nari'owest  view 
of  this  accomplishuieut. 

It  follows  almost  inevitably  from  this 
com'eption  of  the  writer's  art  that  the 
great  mass  of  tlie  public  l)ecome  es- 
trange<l  from  literature.  In  these  days 
we  have  writers  with  immense  circu- 
lations whom  the  literary  people  de- 
clare to  Ih?  of  no  account,  and  literary 
people  of  high  accomplishment  whom 
the  great  public  refuses  to  consider. 
A  small  minority  H|>eak  habitually  of 
the  literary  art  as  if  it  were  a  secret 
pro<»e8S  which  is  liidileu  fi'om  their 
neighbors,  and  their  ueiglibors  retaliate 
by  showing  conipleto  indifference  to 
what  this  minority  calls  literature. 
That  this  gulf  must  necessarily  be 
fixed  between  tlie  few  and   the  many 


in  their  appreciation  of  literature,  and 
that  the  common  people  must  demand 
common  things  while  the  men  of  let- 
ters cultivate  subtleties  and  delicacies 
which  the  great  majority  cannot  ap- 
preciate, is  an  assumption  so  fre- 
quently made  that  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  axiom  of  criticism;  and 
the  writings  of  the  elect  are  full  of  lam- 
entation and  woe  at  the  alleged  nar- 
rowing of  the  circle  in  which  their  re- 
fined wares  find  acceptance. 

And  yet,  if  one  looks  back  on  the 
history  of  literature,  it  is  an  assump- 
tion for  which  there  is  very  little  war- 
rant; so  little,  indeed,  that  to  insist  on 
it  seems,  if  one  may  Judge  from  the 
past,  to  be  the  note  of  an  inferior 
school,  and  not,  as  so  many  writers 
appear  to  take  for  granted,  of  the  great 
schools— a  note  of  Euphuism  rather 
than  of  Elizabeth'anism.  Judged  by  its 
l>ower  of  surviving,  Euphuism  has  no 
advantage  over  the  most  popular 
method  in  authorship.  The  stylists  of 
the  year  before  last  are  in  the  same 
grave  with  the  popular  novelists  whom 
they  despised,  and  the  critic  of  to-day 
scarcely  troubles  even  to  drop  a  tear 
over  them.  For  though  style  is,  as 
Stevenson  truly  said,  a  great  antiseptic, 
it  can  only  do  its  work  if  there  is  a 
body  worth  preserving,  and  then  it  acts 
silently  and  imperceptibly.  Of  course, 
it  is  true  that  the  mass  of  people  look 
first  to  the  thing  said  rather  than  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  said;  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  man- 
ner does  not  make  its  appeal  to  the 
reader  because  he  is  unable  to  analyze 
its  virtues.  Style  in  its  perfection  Is 
like  the  sword  in  the  Arabian  NiffhtH, 
which  decapitated  its  victim,  and  left 
him  unaware  of  what  had  happened, 
till  he  shook  his  head,  and  it  rolled  on 
to  the  floor. 

So  far  then,  as  it  depends  upon  style, 
the  virtue  of  being  above  the  heads 
of  the  people  belongs  not  to  the  best, 
but  only  to  tlie  sccond-l)est  literature. 
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With  that  reservation  we  may  concede 
it.  If  u  writer  cannot  ascend  to  the 
heights,  it  is  well  for  him  not  to  de- 
scend to  the  depths,  but  to  work  on 
the  middle  plane  where  he  may  make 
a  cultivated  appeal  to  the  people  of 
culture.  Here  he  may  legitimately 
rely  on  accomplishments  which  will  be 
"caviare  to  the  general"  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  various  kinds  of  public 
schools;  here,  too,  he  may  give  him- 
self reasonable  airs  of  superiority  over 
lower  mortals  who  frankly  bid  for  the 
largest  circulation  with  wares  that  are 
wholly  commercial.  Genius,  however, 
Is  not  limited  by  these  conditions.  The 
appeal  which  genius  makes  to  the  heart 
and  imagination  may  carry  it  to  vast 
masses  of  people  who  have  no  opinion 
41 1  all  about  the  literary  form  that  it 
uses.  And  for  this  reason,  an  exag- 
gerated concern  with  the  mechanism  of 
literature  is  almost  invariably  a  sign 
of  the  absence  of  genius,  though  it 
may  also  very  well  be  the  sign  of  a 
lii^h   dej?nH»  of  accomplishment. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  nineteenth  century  brings 
this  home  to  us.  (ilancing  back  over 
those  years  we  find  at  the  beginning 
of  tluMu  a  whole  school  of  writers  in  re- 
volt against  the  stylistic  c*onceptlon  of 
writing— Wordsworth,  in  particular,  as- 
serting that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  literary  language  as  distinguished 
from  ordinary  speech,  and  carrying  his 
theory  to  excess  in  a  stmlied,  ami  oc- 
casionally somewhat  ridiculous  homeli- 
iM'ss  of  speech.  The  mark  of  this 
school  is  what  Professor  Braudes  calls 
Its  ••naturalism,"  that  is.  its  contact 
with  nature  and  human  nature  as  op- 
l)osed  to  the  formalism  of  its  j)redc- 
cessors.  Yet  this  school,  without  any 
ljil)ored  pursuit  of  style,  did,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  achieve  the  highest  form 
of  expression,  as  in  Keats  and  Shelley, 
and  Wordsworth  himself.  Descending 
to  the  next  generation,  we  find  a  pow- 
erful  bnnd  of  i)rose- writers,  the  chief 


of  whom  are  Oarlyle  and  Ruskln  In  ode 
field,  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  in 
another  field,  whose  main  puipose  is 
to  say  what  they  feel  aboat  life,  and 
who  are  so  filled  with  their  subject 
that  they   have  no  tfme  to  consider 
themselves  as  literary  craftsmen,  su- 
perb as  they  very  often  are  in  ttiat 
respect.     With  all  his  professed  con- 
tempt for  the  thirty  millions,  mostly 
fools,  Garlyle*s  ambition  was  to  reach 
them  and  to  infinence  them,  and  not 
to   tickle   the  palates  of  the   literary 
humlred.   whom   he   probably    consid- 
eriHl   the  grreatest  fools  of  all.     Ras- 
kin,   too,    resented   nothing   so    much 
as  the  imputation  that  tie  was  a  mere 
literary   artist   or   artistic   critic,   and 
year  by  year  addressed  his  yehement 
exhortations  on  life  and  conduct  to  a 
larger  and  larger  audience  of  simple 
people.    These  two  men  between  them 
reached    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
working-class  and  middle-class  folk  in 
the  days  before  school  boards,  without 
ever  forfeiting  the  respect  of  the  liter- 
ary e/i7f.     An  even  more  remarkable 
instance  is  Tennyson,  who  was  at  once 
the   conscious   literary  artist  and   the 
most  popular  of  poets.    Browning  and 
Meredith  are  in  a  different  category; 
but,    though    their    appeal   was    to    a 
smaller  class,  both  of  them  are  entirely 
removed  from  the  esoteric  and  SMthetic. 
Here  we  are  in  presence  of  men  witti 
imagination  so  vivid  and  ideas  so  rich 
that  they  break  the  bounds  of  speech 
in    the   effort  to   overtake   their   own 
thoughts.     Hence  a  certain  obscurity 
for  less  nimble  minds,  but  it  is,  if  one 
may    express   It,   a   natural  obscurity 
arising  tmt  of  the  breathlessness  of  this 
pursuit,  not  the  artificial  obscurity  by 
which  smaller  men  conceal  the  poverty 
of  tlieir  thoughts.    Both  these  men  are 
ill  the  main  stream  of  human  nature, 
rejoicing  in  life  and  all  its  manifesta- 
tions,   sane,    robust,    and    optimistic, 
without   a    touch   of  that   intellectual 
vanitv  which  makes  the  work  of  some 
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011101*8  who  depict  huiuau  uature  seem 
n  kiud  of  condescension.  Browuini?*s 
men  und  women,  lil^e  tbie  men  and 
women  of  Thaclceray,  Diclcens,  and 
.Aiereditb,  are  not  the  stuff  that  bool^s 
are  made  of,  but  humanity  interpreted 
by  genius,  which  means  by  sympathy. 
'I'liese  great  writers  have  tlieir  weak- 
nesses and  limitations,  no  doubt,  but 
(hey  never  look  down  on  their  subject; 
they  are  tilled  with  the  sense  of  its 
mystery  and  complexity,  and  of  the 
immense  difficulty  of  measuring  its 
heights  and  its  depths.  Hence  the  mid- 
\'ictorian  school  of  fiction  has  handed 
oil  to  us  an  infinitely  varied  portrait 
gallery  of  humanity,  in  mean  circum- 
stances jind  heroic,  in  poverty  and 
woalth,  ridiculous  and  pathetic;  but, 
on  the  whole,  making  a  brave  show 
against  the  buffets  of  fortune  and  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

Then  there  comes  upon  the  scene  a 
powerful  man  of  letters  who  draws  a 
<lividing  line  between  the  Philistines 
and  the  elect,  the  cultured  few  and 
the  uncultured  many.  It  would  be  the 
iiasest  ingratitude  to  <iuestion  the  debt 
which  English  letters  owe  to  Matthew 
Arnold.  His  poetry  was  exquisite  and 
original;  he  sharpened  criticism  and 
Improved  taste  at  a  time  when  both 
were  on  the  down-grade.  For  all  that, 
tlu»  stress  which  he  laid  upon  the 
:esthetic  element  in  literary  culture 
drew  attention  from  the  ethical  side  of 
his  teaching  and  encouraged  the  vanity 
which  in  tlie  next  twenty  years  led 
men  of  letters  to  pride  themselves  on 
appealing  to  a  limited  public.  Yet 
Arnold  himself,  while  appealing  to  this 
audience,  fit  but  few.  insisted  with  all 
tlic  force  of  his  nature  that  the  main 
tiling  was  tlie  substance  of  literature 
Mud  its  ethical  character,  and  in  this 
respe<-t  he  remains  a  true  mid-Vic- 
torian, niere  is  even  a  passage  in  one 
of  Iiis  essays  in  which  he  denies  to 
Addison  the  title  of  a  great  writer  on 
the  ground  that   he  is  not  a  pi*ofound 


moral  thinker.  This  does  some  injus- 
tice to  Addison,  whose  moral  was  not 
the  less  profound  because  it  was  con- 
veyed Indirectly;  but  it  may  be  quoted 
to  show  that,  whenever  he  came  finally 
to  appraise  a  writer,  Arnold  thought 
of  his  substance  and  not  of  his  form. 
His  hard  saying  that  poetry  is  a  criti- 
cism of  life,  the  weight  which  he  at- 
tached to  Hebraism  as  against  Hel- 
lenism, to  conduct  as  against  mere 
manners,  his  unfailing  interest  in 
moral  tendencies  and  the  drift  of  pub- 
lic afl^airs,  >vere  even  more  vitally  char- 
acteristic of  his  life  and  writings  than 
his  advocacy  of  culture.  Nevertheless, 
his  influence  over  men  who  had  not 
his  genius— who  could  imitate  his  man- 
ner but  not  enter  into  his  thought- 
was,  1  am  afraid  it  must  be  said,  in 
the  contrary  direction.  To  them  he 
seemed  always  to  be  preaching  the 
(*omfortable  doctrine  that  culture, 
which  they  understoo<l  as  meaning  a 
Icnowledge  of  dead  languages  and  a 
University  education,  placed  them  in  a 
class  apart  from  their  fellow  men  who 
were  without  these  advantages.  They 
read  with  delight  the  passage  in  which 
he  spoke  of  a  barbarian  upper  class, 
a  Philistine  middle  class,  and  a  bru- 
talized lower  class,  and  with  immense 
self-complacency  conceived  themselves 
us  the  select  minority  which  stood  out- 
side those  ignominious  categories. 
Arnold  himself  would  have  made 
short  work  of  their  claim,  but  his 
teaching  had  in  ^fl^ect  encouraged  the 
l)ellef  that  literature,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  was  the  possession  of  the 
few. 

And  then,  improving  upon  this  ex- 
ample, we  had  a  school  of  stylists  who 
sought  still  further  to  narrow  the  circh' 
and  finally  to  make  of  literature  some- 
thing ex(|uisite  and  gemlike,  appealing 
to  connoisseui-s  who  were  a  minority 
of  the  minority.  The  one  considerable 
man  of  this  group  was  Walter  Pater, 
who    was    indee<l    a    delightful    crafts- 
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man,  and  did  work  wbicb  was  entirely 
admirable  witbln  its  own  limits.  No 
one  need  quarrel  witb  tbe  masters  of 
any  style  wbo  give  us  tbe  best  of 
wbicb  their  nature  is  capable;  tbe 
quarrel  is  witb  disciples  wbo  would 
bave  us  believe  tbat  tbe  master's 
metbod  is  tbe  only  metbod.  Witb  tbe 
Arnold  influence  and  tbe  Pater  influ- 
ence working  together  upon  the  edu- 
cated classes,  tbe  idea  of  literature  bad 
undoubtedly  become  impoverished  in 
tbe  last  ten  years  of  tbe  nineteenth 
century.  We  bad  swung  as  far  as  pos- 
sible  tvftn  tbe  naturalist  movement  of 
the  early  years  of  the  ceuturj-,  and 
bad  come  to  think  of  the  man  of  letters 
not  as  interpreter  of  the  inarticulate 
masses,  but  as  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope 
against  the  masses.  Thei*e  have,  of 
course,  been  eminent  exceptions.  In 
Stevenson  we  had  a  novelist  wbo,  like 
Tennyson  in  poetrj',  combined  the  most 
exquisite  skill  in  word-craft  with  a 
simplicity  and  buoyancy  of  natui'e 
which  bave  made  him  the  delight  of 
the  many  as  of  tlie  few;  but.  like 
Arnold,  Stevenson  influenced  other 
writers,  who  had  not  bis  genius,  on  tlie 
jestbetic  rather  than  on  the  human 
side.  Tliey  dwelt  on  his  account  of  the 
labor  by  which  be  ac(iulreil  the  art  of 
writing— bow  he  did  "sedulous  ape  to 
Hazlitt"  and  other  masters  of  style, 
what  innumerable  note-books  lie  kept, 
and  how  he  enricbeil  bis  vocal)ulaiy 
by  collecting  strange  and  curious 
words— and  it  bewilclered  them  to  find 
that  tbe  most  diligent  efforts  on  tlie 
same  lines  left  tbe  public  cold  and  nn- 
appretiatlve  in  their  own  case.  It  rnii- 
not  l>e  doubted  that  the  publi<*  have, 
on  tbe  whole,  shown  a  thoroughly 
sound  Instinct  in  this  respect.  an<l 
when  we  hear  cultivated  persons  de- 
nouncing Board  s<'hools  and  halfpenny 
newspapers  and  popular  nuigazlnes  for 
their  alleged  debauching  of  the  pul)li<» 
taste,  we  may  remind  tlieni  that  this 
great   public    whom    they   despise   and 


fall  to  reach  reads  Steveuwm,  reads 
Tennyson,  readg  Garlyle  and  RosklD, 
and  now  buys  by  tbe  hundreds  of 
thousands  the  popular  editions  of  the 
great  claBsIcal  writers  which  are  Issn- 
Ing  in  streams  from  the  press.  And 
if  for  modern  lietlon  and  modem  es- 
says they  are  delivered  over  to  writers 
who  make  the  pursuit  of  the  largest 
circulation  a  purely  commercial  bosl* 
ness,  the  reason  must  be  either  that  we 
lack  literary  men  with  natures  large 
enough  and  simple  enough  to  make  this 
wide  appeal,  or  that  the  men  who 
might  bave  made  It  bave  deliberately 
chosen  to  treat  writing  as  if  It  were 
an  art  for  the  few. 

Of  course,  if  the  first  of  these  so- 
lutions is  the  right  one.  If,  that  Is  to 
say,  we  lack  genius,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said.     **The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth.  and  no  man  knoweth  whence 
It  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.**     We 
must  simply  bide  our  time  till  this  mas- 
sive and  simple  kind  of  genius  reniH 
pears.     But   even   so   we   may    make 
things  easier  tor  genius  when  it  comes. 
and  prepare  an  atmosphere  which  will 
be  favorable  for  Its  coming,  if  we  set 
our  faces  against  the  literary  tjrranny 
which     is    constantly     narrowing     the 
sphere    of    letters,    and    teaching    the 
younger  writers  of  to-day  that  It  is  a 
kind  of  vulgarity  to  appeal  to  the  great 
I)ubllc.     It  does   not   follow,  as   these 
critics  seem  to  suppose,  that  because 
some  writers  obtain  tbe  largest  circu- 
lation by  methods  which  have  nothing 
in  common  witb   literature,  tbe  mass 
of  people  are  inaccessible  by  writers 
who  respect  their  calling.     That  Is  a 
false   syllogism,  as  the  experIen<*o  of 
great  writers  proves,  and  the  constant 
assertion  of  it  as  if  it  were  an  incon- 
testable   fact,    decentralizes   literature 
aiHl  drives  it  more  and  more  Into  holes 
and   corners.     This   tendency   Is   seen 
in    the    fiction    and   drama   of   to-day. 
One    hears    educated    people    talking 
liabitually  as  if  It  were  necessarily  a 
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mean  thing  to  be  a  successful  uovellst. 
And  so  in  trutb  it  Is,  when  tbe  suc- 
cess Is  obtained  by  coarse  and  crude 
effects  which  pander  to  a  mean  taste 
and  lend  themselves   to  cheap  adver- 
tisement     But    it    is    precisely    the 
disaster  of   this  superfine  assumption 
that  it  leaves  the  field  clear  for  these 
coarse  practitioners,   while  the  better 
class  of  writers  go  burrowing  in  the 
boles  and   comers.     There  are,   I  be- 
lieve, about  four  hundred  new  novels 
published   every   publishing  season   In 
London.      Speaking    roughly,    40    per 
cent,  of  these  are  worth  some  kind  of 
consideration,  the  rest  being  published 
for  reasons  which,  I  suppose,  are  well 
understood    by   publisher   and   author, 
but    are    quite    unintelligible    to    the 
critic  and  the  public.    The  40  per  cent 
may    generally    be    divided    into    two 
classes.    The  first  and  larger  class  are 
deliberate  attempts  by  i>eople  more  or 
less  clever— but   attempts   which  have 
nothing   to  do   with    literature— to   hit 
a  supposed  |K)pular  demand  for  amuse- 
ment and  sensation.     They  ai*e  for  the 
most  part  quite  hannless,  and,  judged 
as  efforts  to  entertain,  they  call  for  no 
censure.    The  remainder  and  much  the 
smaller  portion  are  by  writers  who  ob- 
viously   have   taste  and   literary   skill 
and  who  challenge  a  literary  Judgment 
But    almost    Invariably    these    skilful 
writers  devote  themselves  to  the  hard 
cases    of   life— to   en*atlc    i)eoplo    with 
morbid    tendencies    who    become    in- 
volved  in  far-fetched   and   improbable 
complications.     An  astonishing  degree 
of  subtlety  Is  displayed  In  unravelling 
these-  tangled   skeins,   and   tbe   critics 
lift  up  their  hands  at  the  skill  and  deli- 
cacy  of   the   performance.     One   need 
by  no  means  say  that  there  is  not  a 
place  for  literature  of  this  kind  or  that 
It   may   not  justly   be   praised  for   its 
oxiiuislteness,    when    It    is   exquisitely 
accomplished.    Let  us  admit  to  the  full 
that    there   Is  one    kind   of  excellence 
whl<h  must  always  be  of  this  superfine 
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character.  But  when  all  has  been 
said,  this  kind  of  literature  remaUis 
hole-and-corner  literature,  and  it  Is  use- 
less to  complain  because  the  great  pub- 
lic, which  Is  concerned  with  the  typical 
human  case  and  with  the  broad  and 
simple  emotions  that  are  common  to 
high  and  humble,  remains  untouched 
by  it 

It  is  Impossible  to  read  the  biographies 
of  the  greater  literary  men  of  the  last 
centurj'  without  being  struck  with  their 
enormous  energy  and  fertility.    These 
qualities  also  appear  to  be  on  the  wane. 
In   these  days    we  hear   but  seldom 
from    authors    who    have   made    their 
reputation.     They   produce  a  master- 
piece,  as   friendly   critics  describe   it, 
and    then    retire    for    a    considerable 
period  to  ponder  over  the  next.    At  in- 
tervals we  hear  of  the  physical  exer- 
cises  which  they   Impose   upon  them- 
selves in  order  to  sustain  this  lal>or, 
of    tlie   exhaustion    which    supervenes 
when  they  write  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  words  a  day,  and  of  the  long 
|)eriods  of  incubation  In  which  they  do 
nothing  but  think.     And  then,  if  they 
produce  their  books,  at  intervals  of,  let 
us  say,  less  than  eighteen  months,  they 
are  solemnly  taken  to  task  by  the  crit- 
ics and  warned  that  they  may  weary 
the  public  and  spoil  their  market  by 
what    is   called   over-production.     Can 
one  Imagine  any  of  the  more  powerful 
mid- Victorians  submitting  to  these  con- 
ditions?   Here,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  one  of  the  admirable  biographical 
chapters  which  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  is  writ- 
ing  for   the    new   edition   of   Ruskin's 
works,  is  a  description  of  the  kind  of 
life  that  that  gi*eat  writer  lived.     Mr. 
Cook    is   speaking   of   the   years   from 
1870  to  1878: 

He  delivered  eleven  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  Oxford.  He  wrote  guide 
lx)oka.  He  published  at  various  Inter- 
vals portions  of  works  on  botany,  on 
geology,  and  on  drawing.    He  started 
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a  IWirary.-of  Btandai-d  literature.  He 
uixauged  ^xi  Art  collection  at  Oxford, 
coiitrlbutl4|j^  to  it  some  hundreds  of 
his  own  drawings— a  large  number  of 
tliem  iliade  for  the  purpose— and  writ- 
ing '  several*  explanatory  catalogues. 
He  founded  a  museum  at  Sheffield. 
He  engaged  in  several  social  experi- 
ments; the  better  sweeping  of  the 
streets  in  St.  Giles',  and  the  sale  of 
tea  at  a  fair  price,  were  not  too  trivial 
tor  his  effort,  nor  the  reformation  of 
Kngland,  through  a  companionship  of 
St  George,  too  large.  He  wrote  in- 
cessantly to  the  newspapers  on  topics 
of  the  day;  and  all  the  while  he  poured 
forth,  at  ^lonthly  intervals,  that 
strange  and  passionate  medley  of  in- 
formation, controversy,  homily,  remi- 
niscence, and  prophecy,  which  he  en- 
titled FwH  Clavigera,  These  tasks 
%vere  undertaken,  not  one  thing  at  a 
time,  but  often  all  at  the  same  time. 
*'Head  too  full,*'  he  wrote  in  his  diary 
(I2th  February,  1872),  "and  don't 
know  which  to  write  tirst.'* ' 


Oarlyle,  Froude,  Newman  in  his 
youngCT  days,  Goldwin  Smith,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Matthew  Arnold,  all  In  their 
various  degrees  display  this  same  in- 
satiable energy  and  versatility.  Some- 
thing not  themselves  seems  to  have 
compelled  them  to  speak,  whether  the 
public  would  listen  or  not,  on  all  sub' 
jects,  human  or  divine,  often  in  com- 
plete innocence  of  expert  knowledge, 
but  with  a  fine  reckless  self-assertion 
which  woke  a  splendid  echo  in  the 
crowd.  "I  confess,'*  says  Carlyle.  "I 
have  no  notion  of  a  truly  great  man 
that  could  not  be  all  sorts  of  men. 
Tlie  poet  who  could  merely  sit  on  a 
chair  and  compose  stanzas  would  never 
make  a  stanza  worth  much.*'  That 
was  the  real  working  creed  of  Carlyle 
apd  his  contemporaries.  To-day  our 
<listinguished  writers  are  nearly  all 
spi»cialist8— specialists  in  fiction,  spe- 
cialists in  economics,  specialists  in 
]>hilosophy,  specialists  in  style— and  If 

■^  Tntroduotion  by  B.  T.  Cook,  *»The  Works 
of  .lotan  RaAkin,"  vol.  xx.  p.  xvii. 


you  ask  them  to  speak  .on  any  burning 
question  of  the  day,  they  reply  tliat 
this  is  not  in  their  department,  and 
that  they  must  reserve  themselyes  for 
their  own  piece  of  research,  or  their 
own  chosen  accomplishment.  Mr. 
Wells  is  almost  alone  among  tbe 
younger  writers  in  venturing  to  be 
both  a  writer  of  Action  and  a  writer 
of  books  dealing  with  things  as  they 
are.  Thus  for  writers  who  made  the 
whole  of  life  their  province,  we  have 
writers  who  deliberately  confine  them- 
selves to  one  province  and  make  it 
provincial.  Hence  the  singular  lack  in 
these  days  of  the  powerful  and  dis- 
cursive kind  of  literature  with  which 
the  eminent  men  of  a  previous  genera- 
tion appealed  to  the  public  on  an  im- 
mense variety  of  subjects. 

The    change    is    in    brief    from    an 
ethical     to     an     artistic     atmosphere. 
From  Byron  to  Matthew  Arnold,  every- 
body  preached  and  everybody   gener- 
alized.      Tremendous     battles     were 
fought  over  the  eternities  and  immensi- 
ties, and  the  everlasting  ayes  and  nays. 
Bagehot  and  Mill  philosophized  about 
politics;     Carlyle,     Emerson.     Ruskin. 
Matthew    Arnold,    preached     without 
ceasing,  and  even  scolded  and  threat- 
ened:   Mazzini   rhapsodized  al>ont  dc^ 
mo(»racy.     No  one  was  bored,  no  one 
doubted    that    the   questions   at   issue 
were  enormously  important;  every  one 
took  for  granted  that  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  writer  to  moralize  and  to 
preach.    The  objection  so  often  raised 
in  these  days  that  Thackeray,  ^Jeorge 
Fallot  or  Tennyson  are  too  didactic  is 
fHTtainly  not  a  common  contemporary 
(Titicisni.    The  idea  that  their  business 
was  i)rimarlly  with  the  art  of  writing, 
and  that  the  art  should  be  pursued  for 
the  art's  sake,  belongs  to  quite  the  end 
of  the  last  century.    The  result  of  this 
ethical  atmosphere  was  an  authorita- 
tive tone  which  has  quite  gone  out  of 
recent  writing.    It  is  really  almost  In- 
credible   to    us    in    these    days    that 
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**Moder^  Painters**  should  have  beeu 
the  work  of  an  unknown  young  man 
of  twenty-seven.  What  young  man  In 
our  time  would  have  the  courage,  even 
if  he  had  the  genius,  to  write  thus? 
And  what  would  the  clever  critics  say 
if  he  did,  or  If  even  he  adopted  the 
stem  and  impressive  manner  of  Mr. 
John  Morley's  EsBoy  on  Cwnpromist, 
written  at  the  age  of  thirty- two? 
Young  men  in  these  days  are  expected 
to  be  clever  and  cynical,  and  permitted 
to  show  a  high  degree  of  literary  skill, 
but  we  do  not  encourage  them  to  lay 
down  the  law  to  their  elders  or  to  mor- 
alize about  things  in  general. 

This  absence  of  an  authoritative 
general  literature  is  nowhere  more  felt 
than  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  One 
hears  on  all  hands  about  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Bible  and  the  learned 
work  which  is  being  done  by  accom- 
plished scholars,  and  the  new  meanings 
which  they  are  finding  for  old  things. 
Immensely  important  and  interesting 
work  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  and  let  those 
who  are  qualified  for  it  pursue  it  with 
all  possible  diligence.  But  it  is 
scholarship  and  not  religion  which  is 
here  in  question,  and  scholarship,  how- 
ever profound,  will  not  fill  the  place 
of  religion,  though  it  may  supply  the 
background  of  knowledge  and  learning 
which  the  religious  teacher  needs,  if 
he  is  not  to  offend  the  educated  intel- 
ligence. The  religious  controversies  of 
fifty  years  ago  may  seem  trivial  and 
embittered,  if  one  looks  back  on  them 
in  cold  blood  and  forgets  the  emotions 
that  they  kindled  at  the  time.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  serious  reality 
of  them  to  enormous  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. The  battles  about  the  apostolic 
succession  and  the  nature  of  the  Sac- 
ra iiientR  were  carried  on  by  men  who 
believed  the  things  at  stake  to  be 
fundamental,  and  who  made  their 
arguments  a  real  conflict  of  the  oppos- 
ing types  of  human  temperament. 
Here  in  a  new  form  was  the  ancient 


conflict  between  mystic  and  rational- 
ist, and  the  modern  audience  was  pro- 
foundly  stirred  and  interested  by  it. 
Newman,  with  his  rare  genius,  gave 
the  argument  a  vast  sweep  which 
made  it  embrace  the  whole  of  life.  It 
was  not  as  priest  or  theologian  or  Ro- 
manist that  Newman  made  his  appeal, 
but  as  a  man  penetrated  with  the  mys- 
tery of  man's  existence,  brooding  over 
it,  groping  for  its  meaning  and  clue. 
Here  was  the  true  note  of  catholicity; 
and  the  religious  teacher  who  speaks 
thus,  speaks  to  every  man  and  for 
every  man.  When  we  have  put  aside 
all  that  is  controversial  in  Newman's 
writings— all  that  concerned  his  rela- 
tions to  the  Oxford  movement  or  the 
Roman  Church— we  can  hardly  over- 
estimate what  this  great  writer  did  to 
keep  alive  the  religious  spirit  In  this 
country  during  the  last  century.  And 
it  is  precisely  this  influence  that  we 
lack  in  these  days,  the  influence  of  a 
great  spirit  dealing  always  with  the 
greatest  of  subjects. 

Or  take  another  man,  outwanlly  at 
the  opposite  pole  of  thought,  John  Stu- 
art Mill,  whose  name  stands  for  the 
utilitarian  view  of  life.  The  label,  one 
feels,  is  of  no  consequence  compared 
with  the  fact  that  he  too  is  funda- 
mentally of  the  same  serious  tempera- 
ment as  the  great  religious  teacher  Just 
mentioned.  Mill's  Autobiography  and 
Newman's  Apologia  may  be  read  side 
by  side  as  one  might  read  the  record 
of  two  travellers  on  the  same  quest. 
They  represent  between  them  the  two 
most  definitely  opposed  types  of  intel- 
lect; they  have  in  common  that  inex- 
haustible curiosity  of  soul  which  looks 
beyond  things  to  the  interpretation  of 
things,  beyond  the  daily  comings  and 
goings  of  men  to  their  distant  goal. 
The  motto  which  Newman  chose  for 
himself,  ear  umbris  et  imaginibus  in 
veritatem,  might  in  its  truest  sense 
have  beeu  Mill's  also.  Early  in  his 
Autobiography  he  tells  us  that  he  put  to 
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himself  the  question,  **Suppose  that  all 
your  objects  in  life  were  Fealia^ed;  that 
all    the    changes    in    institutions    and 
opinions   which   you   are   looking  for- 
ward to  could  be  completely  effected 
at  this  present  instance,  would  this  be 
a  great  Joy  and  happiness   to  you?" 
And  an  irrepressible  self -consciousness 
distinctly  answered  **No!"    At  this,  he 
goes  on,  '*my  heart  sank  within  me;  the 
whole  foundation  on  which  my  life  was 
constructed  fell   down.     All  my  hap- 
piness was  to  have  been  found  in  the 
continual  pursuit  of  this  end.    The  end 
had  ceased  to  charm,  and  how  could 
there  ever  again  be  any  interest  in  the 
means?    I  seemed  to  have  nothing  left 
to  live  for."     It  would  take  too  long 
to  recall  here  how  Mill  found  solace  in 
this  mood,  and  how  he  finally  emerged 
from  the  melancholy  which  it  caused 
him;   but  to  the  end  of  his   life  and 
through  all  his  writings  we  are  aware 
of    the    unanswered    question    giving 
depth  and  intensity  to  all  his  specula- 
tions.    What   modern   writers  can   be 
said  to  fill  the  place  of  either  of  these 
men?     To  ask  this  question  is  not  to 
disparage   the   younger    generation    of 
writers    or   to    question    their    ability. 
This   is   evident  and   abundant     But 
they  succumb  too  easily  to  the  critical 
tyranny  which  would  make  artists  of 
them  instead  of  preachers  and  proph> 
ets,  and  which,  in  so  doing,  cuts  them 
off  from  contact  with  the  simpler  and 
deeper  things  of  life. 


It  is  commonly  said  that  Board 
sciiools  and  a  cheap  press  have  be- 
tween them  un-fltted  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple for  the  reading  of  good  books.  We 
are  asked  to  observe  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  days  when  the  best  of 
writers  appealed  to  a  small  but  select 
audience,  and  these  times  when  medi- 
ocre writers  pander  to  the  illiteracy  of 
the  many.  Hence  the  inference  is 
drawn  that  the  extension  of  the  num- 
lH»rs  of  tliose  who  can  read  must  n(»ces- 


sarily  depress  the  standard  of  what  is 
offered  them  to  read.    And  tbim  It  la 
supposed  to   be   impossible   for   good 
writers  to  hold  tiieir  own  against  the 
immense  quantity  of  rubbishy  litera- 
ture which  undoubtedly  is  thrown  upon 
the  market  in  these  days.    It  might  al- 
most as   well   be   argued    that   good 
speaking,    good    preaching,    or    good 
conversation,    are   impossible    because 
every  one  knows  how  to  talk  and  can 
understand  when  he  is  qwken  to  in 
some  fashion.    Of  course  it  is  true  that 
large  numbers  of  people,  who  would 
not  have  read  at  all,  entertain  them- 
selves by  reading  all  manner  of  things 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  litera- 
ture—the odds,  the  starting  prices*  the 
penny  novelettes,  the  shilling  shocker, 
and  so  forth.    Reading  of  this  kind  may 
be  harmless  or  the  reverse.  Just  as  eat- 
ing or  smoking  or  any  other  form  of 
human  activity.    Nothing  can  be  said 
about  it  in  general  terms.   The  printed 
page,  thus  used,  is  one  means  among 
many  of  getting  contact  with  life,  and 
life  is  of  all  sorts.    But  literary  people 
surely  flatter  themselves  far  too  mnch 
when  they  attribute  their  own  failure 
to  influence  the  public  to  the  supposed 
debasing  competition  of  this  popular 
reading.    There  is  probably  no  boy  (or 
girl)  with  the  beginnings  of  a  literary 
sense  who  was  ever  turned  away  from 
good  literature  by  the  mere  mass  of 
tlie  printed  matter  which  is  within  his 
reach,  and  there  are  thousands   who 
have  been  led  on  to  something  that 
may  be  called  serious  reading  by  the 
cheap    periodicals    that    are    now    in 
vogue.    Exceptions  there  are,  of  course, 
but  the  popular  magazines  of  to-day 
are  out  of  all  proportion  better  than  the 
corresponding   publications  of  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago;  and  the  idea  which 
oI)tains  among  some  writers  of  books 
that    the    public    taste    is    being    de» 
bauched  by  them  is,  I  believe,  almost 
wholly  groundless.    May  we  not  rather 
say  that  some  of  the  literary  people 
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are  apt  to  think  far  too  ill  of  this  pub- 
lic? Half  of  them  write  down  to  it, 
and  the  other  half  write  over  it,  all 
of  them  despising  it  either  way.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  two  products 
equally  artificial— the  literature  of  the 
imdei>educated,  and  the  literature  of 
the  over-educated— the  first  produced 
by  writers  who  exploit  and  thereby 
create  a  vulgar  taste,  the  second  bj 
writers  who  pride  themselves  on  ap- 
pealing to  a  few  refined  persons  and 
deliberately  choose  what  is  remote  and 
complicated.  And  yet  tiie  field  of  the 
really  great  writers  lies  broad  and 
shining  between  these  two  extremes, 
and  on  it  is  ample  scope  for  all  works 
that  are  at  once  simple  and  profound. 

The  writers  who  complain  that  the 
great  public  turns  away  from  them 
should  ask  themselves  whether  there 
is  in  truth  any  reason  why  average, 
simple,  serious  people— the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  read  and  are  touched  by  the 
Bible,  by  Shakespeare,  Milton.  Words- 
worth—should trouble  themselves  to 
read  their  works?  What  of  the  kind 
of  sustenance  they  want  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  rarified  studies  of  matri- 
monial unhappiness,  sexual  indulgence, 
and  morbid  casuistry,  which  form  so 
large  a  part  of  the  more  accomplished 
fiction  of  tOHiay?  Why  should  they 
bother  themselves  about  clever  para- 
doxes which  present  the  world  inside 
out  and  make  mock  of  their  sentiments 
and  instincts,  when  they  know  in  their 
hearts  that  some  literary  gentleman  is 
merely  posturing  before  them?  And 
what  encouragement  is  there  for  them 
to  interest  themselves  in  art  or  poetry 
when  it  is  openly  laid  down  that  noth- 
ing can  be  of  the  highest  merit  which 
is  not  beyond  their  reach? 

Observations  of  this  kind  can  lead 
to  no  definite  conclusion.  Tet  in  these 
days,  when  nothing  is  talked  about  but 
the  difTerent  ways  of  selling  books,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  think  a  little 
about    the  writing   of    l>ooks   and    the 


reading  of  them.    Manifestly,  with  our 
immense    output,    we    have   compara- 
tively few  works  of  the  first  class,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public 
is  getting  little  or  no  moral  sustenance 
from  modern  writers.    This  is  a  great 
loss  for  which  we  can  scarcely  console 
ourselves    by    fiying    to    the    classics. 
Every  generation  needs  living  writers 
to  interpret  the  present,  and  even  to 
re-Interpret  the  past  in  the  light  of  the 
present.     Another  Gibbon   living  now 
would  write  a  different  history  of  "The 
Decline  and  Fall  o  fthe  Roman  Em- 
pire." not  merely  because  research  has 
brought  new  facts  to  light,  but  because 
the  point  of  view  has  shifted  and  be- 
cause the  experience  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  greatly  enlarged  the  range 
and  interest  of  the  problems  of  Em- 
pire.   There  is  no  mugic  by  which  we 
can  command  a  new  Gibbon,  or  even 
a  second  Froode,  but  we  can  set  our 
faces  against  the  mechanical  view  of 
history,    which    seems    to    be    gaining 
ground,  and  which,  if  it  prevails,  would 
hand     the     whole     subject     over     to 
archaeologists     and      record-searcherS. 
And  so  throughout  the  range  of  litera- 
ture.   We  cannot  invent  a  new  Ruskin 
or  a  new  Carlyle.  but  we  can  resolutely 
oppose  the  literary  tyranny  which,  if  a 
new  Riiskin  or  a  new  Carlyle  appeared, 
would  prevent  them  from  raising  their 
heads.     Nor  need  we  be  browbeaten 
by  the  little  masters  who  impoverish 
the  idea  of  literature  by  making  it  a 
thing  of  words  appealing  to  the  dilet- 
tante, and  shut  off  from  the  mass  of 
men  and  women.    Our  writers  should 
be  encouraged  to  live  less  in  the  study 
and  more  among  men,  to  be  less  care- 
ful of  their  reputations  and  more  prodi- 
gal of  their  gifts.     The  public.  I   be- 
lieve,  is  ripe  for  a  richer  and  fuller 
kind  of  literature  than  we  have  had  in 
recent  years;  and  we  shall  hasten  its 
coming,  if  we  can  banish  the  idea  that 
popularity  is   necessarily  a  mean   art 
to  be  eschewed  by  good  writers,  and 
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restore  the  true  doctrine  that  litera- 
ture is  neither  a  trade  to  be  pursued 
by  Inferior  writers  nor  a  secret  to  be 

The  NlnetMotta  Oeotmr  and  After. 


guarded  by  superior  writers,  but  tiie 
appeal  of  the  best  men  to  the  greatest 
number  of  their  fellow-conntrymeii. 

J.  A.  Spendfr, 


THE    MODERN   ATTITUDE    TOWARDS   BELIEF  IN  A  FUTURE 

LIFE.» 


One  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  the  present  unsettlement  in  religious 
thought  Is  the  sad  eclipse  that  has  be- 
fallen the  great  consolation  of  human- 
ity, the  hope 

That  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day, 
For  ever  nobler  ends. 

Tuni  in  whatever  direction  we  may, 
the  forces  of  modern  thought  and  civ- 
ilization are  engaged,  it  would  seem, 
in  sapping  the  foundations  of  belief  in 
man's  immortal  destiny.  The  very 
complexity  of  the  life  of  to-day,  the 
multiplicity  of  Its  Interests,  intellectual 
and  social,  so  overwhelm  the  individual 
mind,  so  bury  it  in  finite  things,  that 
It  cannot  get  face  to  face  with  that 
question  of  questions:  What  am  I?  and 
so  sees  no  reason  to  ask:  Whither  do 
I  go?  And  If  through  some  painful 
experience,  some  sudden  stroke  pierc- 
ing to  the  soul's  Inmost  depths,  one 
awakes  to   the  need  of  some  an«wer 

•  **  Science  and  ImmorUllty.'^  By  wnilam 
Osier,  M.D.,  P.R.8.  (Hoaghton,  Mltflin  &  Co. 
1906.) 

*'  The  Eternal  Life."  By  Tlngo  M ansterberg. 
(Hooghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.    1906.) 

**  la  Quest  of  Light."  By  Goldwin  Smith. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.    1906.) 

**  Pntore  Life  in  the  Light  of  Ancient  Wisdom 
and  Modem  Science."  By  Ix>ai8  Elbe.  Eng- 
lish translation  of  '*  La  Vie  Future  devant  la 
Aagease  Antique  et  La  Science  Modeme.'* 
(Chicago:  McClurg  &  Co.    19M.) 

**  Individuality  and  ImmorUlity."  By  Will- 
iam Ostwald.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.) 

**  The  Nature  of  Man.  Studies  in  Optimistic 
Philosophy."  By  Elie  MetchnikofT.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    1908.) 

**  Meditations  on  Death  and  Immortality." 
By  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  A  reprint.  (Me- 
thuen&Co.    1906.) 


to   these  problems— with   what   a    de- 
pressing consensus  of  doubt   or  dog- 
matic denial  Is  he  confronted!    Science 
which    undertakes    to    play    the    r61e 
formerly  assumed  by  theology,  that  of 
being  the  guide  and  ruler  of  civiliza- 
tion, acc^ts  as  ultimate  points  l>ehi]id 
which  we  cannot  go,  such  things  as 
matter  and  motion  or  mass  and  energy, 
proposes    to    show   how,   these    being 
given,  the  world  has  come  to  be,  and 
frowns   ou   any   attempt  to  raise   tlie 
question  of  origin  and  destiny.    But  this 
agnostic  attitude  which  science  a#  sci- 
etice  ought  to   maintain   Is  often   vio- 
lated by  scientific  men.  Prof.  Haeckel, 
for  example,  brands  the  three  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion,  God,   Free- 
dom,  and   Immortality  as  the   **three 
buttresses  of  superstition"  which  it  is 
his  business  as  a  scientist  utterly  to 
demolish.    He  assures  us  that  all  the 
proofs  usually  put  forward  in  defence 
of  belief  In  a   future  existence  have 
been  shown  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
facts  established  by  physiological  psy- 
chology and  the  doctrine  of  descent. 
The   theological   Idea  that  God   made 
man  In  His  own  Image  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  Is 
**a  pure   myth."     The  "moral  proof/* 
Kant's  famous  arg^iment  that  the  high- 

I 

ost  good  being  possible  only  under  the 
presupposition  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  a  future  life,  as  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  moral  law,  is  a 
postulate  of  the  pure  practical  reason 
—this  Is  "nothing  more  than  a  pious 
wish."  The  "teleologlcal  proof,"  that 
iimn  is  equipped  with  powers  and  ca- 
pnciticH  for  which  earth  and  time  af- 
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funl  uo  adetiuute  8coi>e,  *'re8t8,*'  we  arc 
iufonucd,  "on  a  falso  aDthroplsni/*  All 
those  and  ainiilar  ideas  have  been  com- 
idetHy  overthrown  by  the  advance)  of 
M<*U'ntitlo  orltlclam.* 

And  aa  the  arguments  of  religion  and 
philosophy  have  been  undermined  and 
no     longer    c*onvlnce    educated     men, 
modern    knowledge    has   brought    for- 
ward proofs,  physiological,  histological, 
experimental,  and  pathological   which, 
it  is  alK^ed.  demonstrate  this  treasured 
faith  to  1h^  a  mere  superstition.     An- 
thropology shows  how  the  dream  of  a 
future  life  has  visited,  in  very  differ- 
ent forms,   the  minds  of  all  peoples. 
The   Indian  dreamed  of   his   huntlng- 
HeklK.  the  Mohammedan  of  dark-eyed 
houris  and  flower-decked  gardens,  the 
Norseman  of  banquets  with  haunches 
of  venison  and  goblets  of  wine;  the  im- 
agination proJe<*ted  Into  the  future  the 
desires  of  sense.     What  greater  war- 
rant has  the  Christian  hope  than  these 
earthly    wishes    of    the    non-Christian 
mind?     *rrhe   belief    in   immortality," 
»ay«   Speni^r.   •*raay  l)e  traced  to  the 
baM'lesH    dream    of    a    rude    savage." 
Biolog>'    rtince    I>arwin    has    been    ac- 
cumulating the  proofs  of  our  kinship 
with  tlio  linite  tToation,  and  man  ap- 
l»eHr8  to  »H»  ;i  kind  of  zoological  mon- 
strosity,   (rompact    of    myriad    dishar- 
monies, a  paradoxical  absurdity.    Phys- 
iological psychology  teaches  as  a  com- 
monplace   that    our    mental    life    la    a 
function  of  the  "gray  matter"  of  the 
brain,  and  the  inference  is  easy  that  the 
function  vaniKlicH  with  the  dissipation 
of  its  organ.     To  suppose  that  thought 
can  Hurvivc  tlie  brain  would  be  ttinta- 
mount  to  HuppoHing  that  the  steam  In 
a  tea-kettle  <*onld  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea-kettle.     Physical  chem- 
istry discloses   tlie   universe  as  a  <'on- 
g<Tics  of  elements  in   motion,  init  the 
indcstnK'tibllity  of  matter  and  cnerg>' 
is   now  in  grave  <iuestion.  as  it  is  In- 
de»Nl  a  mere  inference  fnmi  expt»ricnce. 
>**The  RiadlHof.the  Univeni«/'  pp.^SDS,  904. 


in  a  UBivcrse  where-  BOtliing  itm'jtM9 
how  can  man  claim  immortalit>',  ji-ou- 
slstiug  as  he  does  of  a  few  pounds  at 
carbon  and  lime,  a  few  ooncea  of  pbes- 
phorus,  sodium^  potaaaiom  and  rso 
fortb,  and  so  many  cubic  feet  of  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen?  And  when 
we  turn  to  philoe<^liy,  which  at  od« 
time  was  supposed.  In. aplte  of  its  in^ 
ability  to  bake  bread,  to  be  able  to  give 
08  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortal Ity«  we 
find  It  put  to  the  greatest  straits  in  es- 
tablishing the  reality  of  the  individual 
against  the  all-engulllxig  mosaism  of  ab^ 
solute  idealism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  equally  voracious  monlsm^  of  non- 
atheistic  evolutiobism  on-  the  othen 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  the  acuteat  mcfta^ 
physical  mind  of  this  generation*  is  -of 
ophilon  that  **a  future  .life  mast  be 
taken  as  decidedly  Improbable*"  and 
hia  ultimate  reason  -for  4M>-  thinking  ia 
simply  that  man  hi  an  unreal  itapect 
of  the  Absolute  without  any  -indep^ind- 
dent  worth  of  hia  own.^  Prof.  Paulsen, 
of  Berlin  University,  holds  that  ethics 
must  stand  henceforth  on  a  basis  quite 
independent  of  belief  in  ^  future  life, 
shice  this .  belief  itself  is  in  a  very 
parlous  state  at  present  nor  is  there 
much  hope  of  strengthening  It.* 

The  effect  of  this  modem  way  of 
thinking  is  too  obvious  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Within  the  Church-  as  without 
it  there  are  many  who  are  conscious 
at  times  of  grave  and  wistful  uncer- 
tiilnt3%  and  there  are  some  who  think 
that  even  should  the  Itelief  that  death 
ends  all  l>ecome  predominant,  religion 
might  still  live  on  and  gain  fresh  con- 
quests. Some  there  are  who  n^sign 
themselves  to  the  inevitable  with  bitter 
scorn  and  savage  contempt  for  the  uni- 
verse and  all  its  ways.  Their  spirit 
is  tliat  of  the  French  writer  who  sees 
in  man  only  **tlie  hero  of  a  lamentable 
drama,  played  in  an  olMicure  corner  of 
the  univei-se.  in  virtue  of  blind  laws, 

*  ** AppeamjDce  and  Reality,"  p.  /I05. 

*  **A  System  of  Ethion,'*  p..4«^ ,  i 
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before  an  indifferent  Nature  and  witb 
annihilation  as  its  denouement."'  *  There 
are  others  who  are  anxious  to  believe, 
yet  feel  the  various  religious  and  meta- 
physical arguments  to  be  little  better 
than  broken  reeds,  and  can  but  trust 
there  may  be  something  behind  the 
veil.  Few,  if  any,  can  rise  to  the  lofty 
heroism  of  Auguste  Oomte,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual 
to  the  race,  and  asserted  that  death 
would  seem  to  him  a  iM>or  affair  if  it 
did  not  involve  his  own  extinction. 
Speaking  generally,  men  shrink  from 
annihilation,  and  in  spite  of  the  substi- 
tutes for  personal  continuance  after 
death  offered  by  Positivism  and  Abso- 
lute Idealism,  the  sting  of  death,  the 
fear  that  in  dying  man  perishes  like 
the  brute,  remains  unextructed. 

Prof.  Osier  thinks  that  the  modern 
man  is  utterly  in4lifferent  to  the  whole 
matter,  l^his  finite  world  is  enough 
for  him  and  lie  recks  not  of  any  other. 
"Where,**  asks  the  professor,  "fimong 
the  educatcHl  and  tlie  refinefl,  much  less 
among  the  massoH.  do  we  find  any 
ardent  desire  for  a  future  life?  It  is 
not  a  subject  of  drawing-room  conver- 
sation; and  the  man  whoso  habit  it  is 
to  buttonhole  his  acquaintances  and 
iuiiuire  earnestly  after  their  souls,  is 
shunned  like  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
Among  the  clerg>'  it  is  not  thought 
|)olIto  to  refer  to  so  delicate  a  topic 
ex<'<»pt  officially  from  the  pulpit.  Most 
ominous  of  all,  as  indicating  the  utter 
al>Hen<'o  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pul»H(\  Is  the  silence  of  the  press,  in 
th<»  columns  of  which  are  manifest 
4ljiily  the  works  of  the  flesh."  •  Did 
iiHMi  really  entertain  such  a  wonderful 
thiiught  as  sur\'lval  after  death,  would 
they  not  make  of  it  a  subject  of 
dally  Intercourse,  and  vie  with  one 
another  In  expression  of  astonish- 
ment and  Joy  at  such  n  glorious 
prospect?     So   lntlee<l    it   would   seem. 

«  L.  Aclcermmnn:  **  Mm  Vie,"  p.  111. 
"^Science  and  Immortmlity,"  pp.  II,  is. 


And  yet  the  idea  is  baaed  on  a  very 
superficial  conception  of  homan  natura 
Men  are  dimly  conscious  that  they  live 
In  a  world  full  of  mysteries,  of  the 
strangest  (rontradictions  and  the  moiit 
perplexing  riddles,  such  as  life  and 
birth,  and  love  and  death;  yet  In  the 
small  talk  of  the  drawing-ro<Hn  and  the 
newspaper  these  great  realities  occupy 
a  small  place  as  compared  with  bridge 
and  whist  and  football,  and  the  latest 
scandal  in  **the  smart  set.**  The  trivi- 
alities of  the  moment  may  well  form 
the  light  froth  that  dances  on  the  sur- 
face of  human  intercourse;  but  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  all,  that  there  are  do 
depths  l>eneath  where  the  things  that 
lie  neai*est  our  souls  lie  hid,  is  to  com- 
mit the  (*ommon  fallacy  of  taking  a 
part  for  the  whole.  To  see  that  this 
is  so  we  have  but  to  imagine  what 
would  result  if  science  succeeded  in 
proving  what  Prof.  Haeckel  in  his  dog- 
matic way  says  it  has  proved,  namely, 
that  for  man  death  is  the  end.  Does 
any  one  really  think  that  in  such  an 
eventuality  the  majority  of  the  race. 
and  they  not  the  least  thoughtful  and 
spiritual,  would  not  be  conscious  of  an 
Irreparable  loss,  of  a  dreadful  dlslocs- 
tion  of  the  whole  inner  worlds  would 
not  feel  a  horror  as  if,  when  gaxlng  at 
a  star-strewn  sky,  a  giant  hand  were 
seen  putting  out  the  ancient  lights  of 
Heaven? 

But,  we  are  told,  it  is  the  part  of 
wise  men  not  to  ask  whether  this  or 
that  doctrine  agrees  with  one*s  dear- 
est wishes,  but  to  accept  facts,  and 
with  Btoic  resignation  bow  tp  their 
sternest  Implications.  And  the  advice 
Is  sound:  only  the  interests  involved 
are  so  momentous-H»uch  interests  as 
the  significance  of  life,  whether  there 
is  any  ]>ossibillty  of  realizing  the  Good. 
if  not  here,  then  hereafter,  the  dignity 
nwl  worth  of  human  effort  and  aspira- 
tion that  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  scan 
the  nllegiMl  facts  with  the  most  ^Itical 
core  l>efore   we  resign  ourselves  to  a 
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doctrine  of  despair.  We  have  to  ask 
not  only:  What  are  the  alleged  faots? 
but  also:  Do  they  not  merely  invite 
but  compel  us  to  a  negative  conclu- 
sion? 

To  begin  with  the  more  obvious:  Dr. 
Osier,   speaking  as  a   medical  expert, 
tells    us    that    the    majority    of    the 
dying     express     no     fears     or    hopes 
about  the  other  world;  that,  as  a  rule, 
man  dies  as  he  has  lived,  practically 
uninfluenced  by  the  thought  of  a  fu- 
ture life.     "I  have/'  he  says,  "careful 
records  of  about  five  hundred  death- 
beds  studied  particularly   with    refer- 
ence to   the  modes  of  death  and  the 
sensations   of   the   dying.      The   great 
majority  gave  no  sign  one  way  or  the 
other:  like  their  birth,  their  death  was 
a  sleep  and  a  forgetting.*'  •    Surely  this 
distinguished  writer  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  a   true  criterion  for  Judg- 
ing whether  faith  in  a  future  life  has 
any  place  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  is 
to  be  found  In  the  feelings  of  the  soul 
as  it  approaches  the  "low,  dark  verge 
of  life.**    Not  to  man  weakened  by  dis- 
ease, his  moral  and  spiritual  energies 
dulled    through    the    collapse    of    the 
body,   but   to  man   in   the  fullness  of 
his  powers,  amid  the  activities  of  his 
dally  calling,   amid  the  thoughts  that 
surge  through  his  brain,  the  hopes  that 
Inspire  his  heart  the  ideals  that  inform 
his  (conscience,  should  appeal  be  made. 
Victor  Hugo,  standing  beside  the  open 
grave  of  Balzac,  uttered  these  memo- 
rable  words:   "No.    It  is   not  the  Un- 
known to  him.     No.  I  have  said  it  be- 
fore, and  I  shall  never  weary  of  saying 
it,  no,  it  is  not  darkness  to  him,  it  is 
Light!    It  is  not  the  end  but  the  begin- 
ning:   not    nothingness    but    eternity. 
Such  cofllns  proclaim  Immortality.    Do 
we  not  say  to  ourselves  here,  to-day, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  a  great  genius 
in  this  life  can  be  other  than  a  great 
spirit  after  death?*'     Now  it  was  the 
vision  not  of  the  dying  but  of  the  liv- 
*>"  Science  and  ImmorUlity,"  p.  19. 


ing  Balsac  that  forced  from  Hugo  this 
confession  of  faith. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Osier  forgets  to  take 
into  account  a  phenomenon  well  known 
to  those  who  minister  to  the  dying,  and 
that  is,  their  curious  reserve  about 
their  deepest  feelings,  as  though  the 
soul,  preparatory  to  her  strange,  lone 
journey,  withdrew  into  herself,  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  affairs.  And  this 
self-absorption  may  well  be  mistaken 
for  blank  indifference.  The  medical 
argument,  then,  does  not  appear  to  be 
serious. 

Much  more  important  and  perplexing 
are  the  facts  of  physiological  psychol- 
ogy. Those  facts  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  familiar  formulae:  "No  psychosis 
without  neurosis.*'  Modern  investiga- 
tion has  shown  the  unspeakably  close 
relation  that  subsists  between  mind  and 
brain.  Both  grow  and  decline  to- 
gether. Stop  the  flow  of  arterial  blood 
to  the  brain,  and  profound  disturbance 
of  consciousness  ensues.  Arrest  the 
development  of  the  brain,  and  an  idiot 
is  the  result.  Administer  cocaine  or 
alcohol,  and  you  change  the  moral  and 
Intellectual  character.  These  common- 
places have  received  a  new  and  sin- 
ister significance  by  the  observations 
made  in  our  hospitals  and  psychologi- 
cal laboratories.  For  it  is  now  estab- 
lished that  not  only  is  there  a  general 
correlation  between  the  activities  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  as  a  whole,  but  also 
that  various  mental  functions  are  lo- 
calized in  given  cerebral  areas.  Up  to 
the  present  it  has  been  found  by  posi- 
tive experiment  that  the  division  of 
functions  in  different  portions  of  the 
cortex  is  connected  with  the  organs  of 
sensation  and  movement.  But  experi- 
mental psychologists  maintain  that 
fuller  knowledge  will  show  the  various 
regions  with  which  complex  mental 
phenomena  are  correlated,  nay  that  we 
may  even  hope  some  day  to  be  able 
to  ac(iulre  the  exact  physical  equiva- 
lents to  mental  phenomena.    One  of  the 
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greatest  of  living  psychiatrists  asserts 
that  tliere  is,  so  to  say,  a  ''character 
centre,"  **a  chief  organ  of  character" 
in  the   brain.     This  organ  he  locates 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  which   he  calls   the   "sphere  of 
bodily  feeling,"  because  on  that  part 
almost  every  portion  of  the  body  has 
an  influence.     It  is  this  centre  which 
is   especially   susceptible   to   narcotics, 
such  as  alcohol  and  morphine,  and  un- 
der  their   Influence   disintegrates    and 
degrades     moral     character.       On    its 
state,    wliother  dull    or   keen,    depend 
those  impulses  w^hich  make  a  man  a 
cruel    murderer    or    a    tender-hearted 
philanthropist.'      Thought,    then,    is   a 
function    of   the   brain,    and    involves, 
doubtless,  in  every  one  of  its  conscious 
and   unconscious   operations,    the   con- 
sumption of  the  brain-substance.     It  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
terpenetration     of     mind     and     body. 
Must   it  not  follow,  as  the  night  the 
day,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  brain 
carries  with  it  the  dissolution  of  the 
mental  function?    Such  is  the  inference 
implicitly  drawn    by   many   investiga- 
tors, and  it  has  found  explicit  expres- 
sion  in   the  writings  of  such   men  as 
Duhring  and  Haeckel.     **Not  only  con- 
sciousness,  but  every  stirring  of  life, 
depends  on  functions  that  go  out  like 
a  flame  when  nourishment  is  cut  off. 
.  .  .  Tlie  phenomena  of  consciousness 
con-espond,  element  for  element,  to  the 
oiK*rations  of  special  parts  of  the  brain. 
.  .  .  The   destruction   of  any  piece  of 
the  apparatus  involves  the  loss  of  some 
one   or   other  of  the   vital  operations; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  so  far  as 
life  extends,  we  have  before  us  only  an 
organic  function,  not  a  Dlng-an-sich,  or 
an  expression  of  an  lmaginar>'  entity, 
the    soul.      This   fundamental    proposi- 
tion .  .  .  carries  with  it  the  denial  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  since  when 
no  soul  exists,  its  mortality  or  immor- 

'Prof.  P.  Flecbsig:  •»  Die  Grenzen  geistlger 
Uesandbeit  and  Krankheit,''  pp.  85, 36. 


tality- cannot  lie  raised  as  a  question.*** 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  facts  on 
which  this  argument  rests  appeal  very 
strongly  to  the  sensuous  imagination, 
as  there  Is  also  no  doubt  that  the  the- 
ory here  asserted  or  implied— that 
nervous  changes  are  the  causes  of 
mental  changes— is  for  experimental 
piurposes  an  excellent  working  hypothe- 
sis. But  if  we  wish  to  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  the  real,  as  apart  from  the 
mere  empirically  observed  relation  of 
brain  and  mind,  physiological  psychol- 
ogy is  quite  helpless.  All  that 
this  science  can  give  us  is  two 
parallel  series  of  occurrences,  a 
series  of  molecular  changes  in  the 
brain,  and  a  series  of  psychical  states, 
but  the  relation  between  these  two 
series  is  be.vond  the  utmost  scieutitlc 
scrutiny. 

Between  the  material  and  the  psy- 
chical events  there  is  an  unbridgeable 
chasm.      To    say    that    thought    is    a 
''function"  of  brain,  except  for  certain 
specific  purposes,  is  to  say  something 
that  is  not  strictly  true.    If  the  word 
"function"  be  used  In  the  physiological 
sense,   then  thought  or  consciousness 
does   not  come  into  view  at  all;   the 
fun(*tion  or  specific  work  of  the  brain 
In  that  sense  is  to  control  the  body. 
If  It  is  insisted  that  mind  is  simply  a 
name  for  the  sum-total  of  cerebral  ac- 
tivities, we  must  ask  the  meaning  of 
8u<»h  a  statement    A  cerebral  activity 
is  a  form  of  motion,  and  we  know  mo- 
tion   simply    as   a    mental   state.      In 
other  words  mind  is  first,  motion  is  an 
inference  from  the  mind.    To  say  then. 
that  mind  is  a  function  of  or  Is  pro- 
duced by  motion  is  to  reverse  the  or- 
der of  nature  and  make  the  effect  pre- 
cede the  cause.    The  truth  is,  for  the 
physical  psychologist  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness  on    the   one   hand,   neural 
changes    on    the    other,    are    ultim.ite 

"E.  Duhring:  '*  DerWerthdetLebe]U,''p.48. 
Translated  and  quoted  by  Jamea:  **  HuinaB 

Immortality,'*  p.  50. 
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facts  behiud  which  we  cannot  go.    The 
prbblem  of  the  fundamental  and  not 
merely    empirical    relation,    must    be 
handed  over  to  the  metaphysician  for 
solution.    And  this  solution  will  depend 
upon    his    general    world-view.      The 
danger  which  besets  the  physical  psy- 
chologist is  that  of  turning  the  empiri- 
cal    into    a     metaphysical    necessity. 
When  we  argue  that  because  on  this 
planet  within  our  experience  thought 
Is  never  known  to  exist  apart  from  a 
brain,  therefore,  throughout  the  entire 
cosmos  thought  can  exist  only  in  con- 
nection with  "gray  matter/*  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  are  occupying  very  shaky 
ground.      "We    must    beware,"    says 
John  Stuart  Mill,   "of  giving  a  priori 
validity    to    the   conclusions  of   an    a 
posteriori    philosophy.  .  .  .  There     are 
thinkers  who  regard  it  as  a  truth  of 
reason    that   miracles   are    impossible, 
and  in  like  manner  there  are  others 
who,    because  the   phenomena  of   life 
and    consciousness   are    associated    in 
their  minds  by  undevlating  experience 
with    the    action    of   material    organs, 
think  it  an  absurdity  per  se  to  imagine 
it  possible  that  those  phenomena  can 
exist  under  other  conditions.    But  they 
should  remember  that  the  uniform  co- 
existence  of    one    fact   with    another 
does  not  make  the  one  fact  part  of  the 
other,  or  the  same  with   it     The  re- 
lation of  thought  to  a  material  brain 
Is  no  metaphysical  necessity,  but  sim- 
ply a  constant  coexistence  within  the 
limits  of  observation.'**    Now  so  long 
as  the  correlation  of  mind  and  brain 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  metaphysical, 
that  is,  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  it  is  open  to  us  to  believe,  if 
there  are  reasons  for  the  belief,  tlilit 
the  fall  of  the  brain  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  fall  of  the  soul.     It 
is  true,  as  has  been  already  said,  that 
on    many    of    the    facts    of    psycho- 
physics,  the  imagination  fastens  with 
great  avidity;  but  after  all,  it  is  reason, 
*  **  BsMys  on  Religion:  Immortality." 


not  imagination  that  is  the  final  Judge, 
and  in  the  interests  of  fact  it  may  be 
necessary    to     resist    the    impression 
which  external  phenomena  make  upon 
the  mind.     If  from  one  point  of  view 
science  has  made  it  harder  to  believe 
in  life  aft^  death,  firom  another  she 
has  made  it  easier^  for  she  discloses 
the  universe  as  a  storehouse  of  forces 
and  elements  more  subtle  and  complex 
by   far  than   the   dreams  of   the   old 
world  physicists  had  ever  conceived, 
and  the  Pauline  notion  of  a  "spiritual 
body,**  however  unthinkable,  cannot  be 
deemed  impossible.    Nor  must  we  for- 
get in  this  connection  that  the  Psychi- 
cal Research  movement,  in  spite  of  its 
vagaries  and  Its  willingness  in  the  per- 
son of  some  of  its  representatives  to 
accept  as  proven  on  slight  evidence  the 
most  stupendous  doctrines,  has  never- 
theless made  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  subject     There  is  no  denying 
that  it  is  creating  for  many  minds  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  belief  in  hu- 
man immortality.    It  is  doing  this,  not 
because  It  has  proved  the  spiritualistic 
hypothesis,  far  from   it;  but  because 
It  has  revealed  the  extraordinary  re- 
sources, the  marvellous  possibilities  of 
our  inner  world,  possibilities  which  in 
onUnary  life  scarce  reveal  a  trace  of 
their  presence.    For  example,  telepathy 
or  communication  from  mind  to  mind 
otherwise    than    through    the    known 
channels  of   sense,    may   now   be   re- 
garded as  exceedingly  probable.     The 
long  arm  of  coincidence  cannot  account 
for    the    connection    which    has    been 
found  to  exist  between  death  and  ap- 
paritions  of  the  dying  to  persons  at 
a  distance.    It  is  true  that  the  nature 
of  the  connection,  whether  physical  or 
psychological,  and  the  conditions   un- 
der which  it  appears,  have  not  been 
made  out;  nevertheless  the  fact  of  die 
connection  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt 
Hie  phenomena  of  mediumship,  when 
clarified  of  the  deception,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  to  which  they  seem  pe- 
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culiarly  liable,  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  existence  of  mind  is  not  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  brain  and  nerve-sys- 
tems. There  are  persons  of  a  peculiar 
organization  whose  bodily  organisms 
can  l>e  controlled  by  foreign  personal- 
ities, and  all  unknown  to  themselves, 
communicate  knowledge  which  could 
not  have  been  obtained  by  any  normal 
means. 

In  a  word  there  are  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  our  ordinary  or  waking 
self  is  only  a  segment  or  section  of  a 
larger  reality,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  **transliminar'  or  **sublim- 
inal.**  And  everybody  knows  that 
there  is  an  influential  school  of  ther- 
apeutics which  seeks  to  get  into  touch 
with  this  subsconsious  region,  to  set 
free,  so  to  say,  its  healing  and  regen- 
erating powers  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
firmities of  the  ordinary  everyday  per- 
sonality. The  facts  here  referred  to 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature  have 
not  yet  gained  admission  to  the  text- 
books of  orthodox  psychology-;  but  that 
is  because  they  raise  so  many  profound 
and  perplexing  problems,  and  are  them- 
selves surrounded  by  circumstances 
which  lay  them  open  to  a  variety  of 
interpretations.  To  sum  up  this  part 
of  our  discussion:  physiological  psy- 
chology can  neither  harm  nor  help 
faith  in  a  future  life.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  the  mind  can 
think  without  a  brain,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  conceive  how  the  mind  can 
tliink  with  a  brain.  Death  does  not 
oven  raise  a  presumption  that  spiritual 
life  ends  in  the  dust.  And  the  reason 
lies  here:  psychological  science  knows 
only  mental  products  and  the  laws  that 
govern  their  appearance:  quo  science 
it  has  no  concern  with  the  agency  bo- 
hind  these,  the  principle  of  mind  itself. 

There  is  another  science,  however, 
which  has  made  immense  strides  in 
our  time,  and  which,  it  is  oonttdently 
alleged,  has  given  the  death-blow  to 
tlio    hope    of   rt    life    Ih\voiu1.      Biolopry 


knows  no   immortality  except  in  tlie 
case  of  certain  unicellalar  organlams 
which  can  renew  tlieir  life  indeOnitely 
by  division.    It  recognises,  too,  tlie  im- 
mortality of  what  Prof.  Haeckel  calls 
''cellular  souls,"  the  souls  that  inbabft 
the  reproductive   cells  of  plants   and 
animals.     But  our  conscious  aoiils  are 
mortal,  and  die  with  the  physical  or- 
ganisms of  which  they  are  foncttons. 
If    it    be    asked    on    what   biological 
grounds  are  we  forced  to  this  deqwir* 
ing  conclusion,  M.  Metchnikoff  In  his 
work  on  The  Nature  of  Man  leaves  ns 
In  no  uncertainty.    For,  to  put  his  the- 
sis briefly,  man  is  not,  as  religion  sup- 
poses,   a    being    unlike   other    beings, 
made  in  the  image  of  Gk>d,  animated 
with  the  divine  breath  and  immortal, 
but  a  kind  of  miscarriage  of  an  ape,  en- 
dowed with  profound  intelligence  and 
capable  of  great  progress.     The  first 
man  was  a  zoological  monstrosity,  ap- 
pearing suddenly  with  qualities  denied 
to  his  parents,  much  as  the  famous  cal- 
culating  boy,    Jacques   Inaudi,    hunt 
upon    an    astonished    Bur«H>e   a    tew 
years  ago  without  any  inremonttion  of 
his  extraordinary  gifts  in  his  ancestry. 
The   capacity   for   progress,    resulting 
from    the    possession    of    a    miaclons 
cranium  with  a  brain  of  abnormal  slae, 
was   transmitted  from  the   lucky  an- 
thropoid ape  to  his  descendants,  and 
enabled  them  to  propagate  and  even- 
tually outstrip  their  kinsmen  and  gain 
dominion  over  them.     Man,  then,  is  a 
kind  of  "sport,"  an  accidental  variation 
from    the  monkey   tribe,   arriving  we 
know  not  how,  but  in  esaemse  the  same 
as  the  stock   from   which  he  sprang. 
Hence  to  the  question:  Is  there  a  ^ 
tfrre  life?     Metchnikoff  replies  unhes- 
itatingly: ''No;  as  the  progeny  of  the 
anthropoid  apes  man  shares  tlieir  fate 
—  worms  and  dust  are  tlie  end  of  him.'* 
All  the  arguments  of  a  Plato  or  a  CHc- 
(To.  nil  the  consolations  of  religion,  all 
the  divinations  of  the  world's  poets  and 
Moors  are  worthless,  and  do  not  ralie 
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even   a   presumption   in    favor  of   the 
mighty  hopes  that  have  till  now  sus- 
tained humanity  against  all  its  stand- 
ing discouragements.     **A  future  life,*' 
he  says,   '*has   no  single  argument   to 
support  It,   and   the   non-existence   of 
life  after  death  is  in  consonance  with 
the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge/* 
Now  that  we  are  allied  by  a  thou- 
Mand  links  to  the  lower  civatures  has 
become,  since  Darwin,  a  commonplace 
of     cultivated     thought.       How     man 
sprang  from  his  sub-humau  progenitor, 
we  do  not  know;  for,  of  course,  Metch- 
nikofTs  theory  is  a  mere  guess,  and  is 
tantamount  to  a  surrender  of  the  prob- 
lem as  insoluble.    But  that  he  has  risen 
from  the  non-human  to  the  human,  from 
barbarism  to  civilization,  may  be  taken 
as   proved.      It    is    not   necessary,    as 
Huxley    said,    to   base    man's   dignity 
upon  his  great  toe,  or  to  assume  that 
he  is  lost  if  an  ape  has  a  hippo-campus 
minor.     For  man   is  what  he  is,  and 
cannot   be   identified   with   that    from 
which  he  emerged.     '*The  true  nature 
of  a  cause  only  becomes  apparent  in 
the  effect.*'     The  germ  from   which  a 
dog  develops  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  germ  which  produces  a  philosopher, 
yet  the  philosopher  is  not  a  dog.     And 
this  means  that  the  beginning  must  l>e 
Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  end,  not 
the  end  in  the  light  of  the  beginning. 
The  germ-plasm  in  itself  as  a  collection 
of   chemical   particles   cannot   account 
for   consciousness,    mind,    soul;    what- 
ever man  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
we  know  in  a  measure  what  he  is  in 
the  present;   and   it  is   his   nature   as 
actually  disclosed   in   history  that  we 
must    scrutinize    when    we    raise    the 
question   of  his  spiritual   permanence. 
Tlie  great  problem    then.   Is:   What  l9 
man?      If    In   essence  he    Is   one   with 
the  brute  creation,  a  superior   species 
of  ape.  then  it  would  be  absurd  to  at- 
tribute to  him   moral   freedom,  or  the 
power  of  realizing  the  immanent  pos- 
sibilities of  his  nature,  ami  un  Immortal 


futuixj  would,  as  a  consequence,  be 
meaningless.  As  a  **ma8s  of  inherited 
tendency"  he  would  be  a  mere  link  In 
the  chain  of  being,  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  an  end  in  himself.  Or  again.  If 
Ills  personality  is  the  product  or  effect 
of  a  collocation  of  particles  of 
highly  organized  chemical  constitution 
wrought  up  into  the  elaborate  mechan- 
ism of  the  brain,  it  follows,  of  coui'se, 
that  the  dissipation  of  these  i>articles 
Is  <>«o  facto  the  dissipation  of  the  man 
himself. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  biologists  and 
the  psycho-physicists  are  concerned  not 
with  essential  man,  only  with  aspects 
(if  him.  abstractions  from  the  concrete 
rcaiity— Man.    To  pierce  to  the  core  of 
imnian   nature  we  must  listen  to  the 
views     of     philosophy     and     religion. 
•What,    then,    is   man?"   asks   Carlyle. 
'*!!(»  (»ndures  but  for  an  hour  and   is 
crushed  before  the  moth.     Yet  in  the 
being  and  In  the  working  of  a  faithful 
man  is  there  already  (as  all  faith  from 
the  l)eginning  gives  assurance)  a  some- 
thing  that   pertains  not   to  this   wild, 
death-element   of  time,    that    triumphs 
over  time,  and   is,  and  will  be.  when 
time  shall  be  no  more."     "O  rich  and 
various    man."    cried    Emerson.    **thou 
palace  of  sight  and  sound,  carrying  in 
thy  senses  the  morning  and  the  night 
and   the  unfathomable  galaxy,   lu  thy 
brain  the  geometry  of  the  City  of  CJoil, 
In  thy  heart  the  power  of  love  and  the 
reiilms  of  right  and  wrong!"     Nor  are 
these    the    overstrained    utterances    of 
poetic    and    imaginative    minds.      Re- 
flection assures  us  that  all  the  sciences, 
physical,   chemical,    biological,   psycho- 
logical, are  themselves  products  not  of 
unconscious  unreason  but  of  (Mmsclons 
rational   life.     Blot  out  from   the   uni- 
verse   self-conscious    mind,    and    these 
sciences  disappear;  and  while  doubtless 
soHH»  entity  would  remain,  we  may  be 
sure   It   would   be   no  entity   of   which 
w(»  can  form  the  slightest  conception. 
What     Is     this     mysterious     principle 
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which  antedates  everything  and  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  kind  of  being  that 
is  its  own  raiaon  d*itre  and  exists  in. 
its  own  right?  The  more  it  is  studied 
the  more  irrelevant  physical  death  as 
Its  master  appears.  Of  all  the  wonders 
in  the  universe,  it  Is  the  most  wonder- 
ful. It  is  conscious  of  successive  ex- 
periences, is  able  to  grasp  them  as  an 
intelligible  unity  which  yet  it  tran- 
scends. Nay,  more,  it  grasps  not  only 
things  that  are,  but  also  things  that 
might  be;  distinguishes  between  the 
possible  and  the  Impossible,  yet  knows 
itself  not  identical  with  any  of  its 
states.  It  is  by  his  power  of  thought 
that  man  wrestles  with  the  complexity 
and  subtility  of  natural  phenomena, 
and  wrings  out  of  them  order,  beauty, 
a  cosmos  in  which  he  is  at  home  every- 
where. The  astronomer's  physical 
frame  is  eontined  by  the  walls  of  his 
observatory,  but  his  mind  sweeps  the 
orbit  of  the  earth,  tracks  the  solar  sys- 
tem as  it  sounds  its  way  through 
boundless  space.  Nor  does  the  Milky 
Way,  the  confines  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse, avail  to  stay  the  flight  of  liis 
speculative  imagination;  he  can  pierce 
tlirough  it,  though  his  telescope  may 
not,  and  wonder  what  lies  beyond. 
And  if  space  is  powerless  to  limit  intel- 
ligence, so  also  is  time.  Appearing  for 
a  brief  and  hurried  moment,  man  is  "a 
l)eiiig  of  large  discourse,  looking  be- 
toH'  and  after,"  able  to  reoonstnict 
Mu"  vanish(>d  past  nnd  make  men  and 
<?mpires  live  again,  or  press  forward 
into  the  unknown  and  beliold  visions 
of  worlds  not  yet  realized.  A  creature, 
like  the  lowest  organisms,  of  birth, 
growth,  decay,  and  death;  product  of 
forces  that  are  beyond  his  control,  he 
yet  feels  himself  independent  of  nature 
and  all  her  laws  with  a  reason  that 
reflects  as  a  mirror  the  Infinite 
Tliought  that  besets  him  on  everj'  side. 
Wc  call  man  a  creature  of  time,  and 
in  a  sense  so  he  is.  But  historic  phi- 
losoi>hy  assures  us  that  in  another  and 


deeper  sense  lie  is  Its  cxefitor.  The 
consciousness  of  Time  is  not  derived 
from  something  outside  us  and  iiide- 
pendent  of  us  as  uncritical  r^ectloo 
supposes;  it  Is  the  product  of  our  ecu- 
scious  souls,  the  principle  by  which  the 
soul  organizes  its  experiences  into  in- 
telligible relations.  And  that  means 
that  man  is  not  lost  amid  the  endless 
experiences  of  sense;  he  is  their  mas- 
ter and  lord,  himself  ttie  citizen  of  an 
eternal  world.  But  wonderful  as  is 
man's  power  of  thought,  his  conscioos- 
ness  of  subjection  to  a  transcendental 
law  of  duty  Is  still  more  wonderful. 
If  conscience  can  make  of  him  at  times 
a  coward,  at  other  times  it  makes  him 
a  hero.  Had  it  power  as  it  has  right 
says  Bishop  Butler,  it  would  govern  the 
world.  That  the  content  of  moral  ob- 
ligations has  changed  from  age  to  age. 
and  Is  the  subject  of  evoltitional  devel- 
opment, we  may  not  question;  but 
ever^'  attempt  to  explain  the  principle 
of  conscience  by  that  which  is  non- 
moral  has  broken  down.  T^  as  we 
may,  we  cannot  but  see  in  it  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  objective  moral  order  of 
life.  As  Huxley  argued  in  his  Ro- 
manes lecture,  there  is  in  man  a  prin- 
ciple which,  so  far  from  being  ex- 
plained by  the  evolutional  process, 
stands  in  irreconcilable  antagonism  to 
It,  and  Is  a  distinctively  human  quality. 
Now  this  inner  voice  assures  us  that 
in  the  sum  of  things,  every  man  will 
receive  according  to  his  work.  In  so 
speaking,  is  it  deluding  us?  If  man 
with  all  his  faculties  Is  rooted  In  the 
All-Holy  and  the  absolute  Reality,  can 
we  suppose  that  the  organ  of  Right 
within  him  mocks  him?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  as 
r(>verence  has  always  believed,  then  its 
premonitions  of  another  and  a  more 
august  Tribunal  than  any  here,  before 
whi(*h  all  men  and  causes  must  be 
trle<l.  cannot  be  ignored  as  a  supersti- 
tious survival.  To  suppose  that  death 
levels  all  men  at  last,  the  Just  and  the 
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uQjust,  the  tyraut  and  his  victim,  a 
Nero  and  a  St  Paul,  a  Judas  and  a 
St.  John,  and  mingles  the  dust  of  the 
noblest  and  the  vilest  of  hnmanitF  4n 
the  same  forgotten  grave,  is  to  sup- 
pose something  that  nauseates  our' 
moral  sense  and  makes  human  historj* 
a  riddle  without  a  meaning.  It  is 
thoughts  like  these  which,  in  our  age. 
distinguished  as  It  is  for  moral  sensi- 
tiveness, give  pause  to  many  who  on 
other  grounds  are  inclined  to  let  go 
the  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  gfrave. 
*'C:onsoienee  appears/*  says  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  "in  all  in  whom  It  has  not 
been  seared  and  silenced,  to  speak  of 
11  supreme  justice,  the  awards  of  which 
are  not  limited  to  this  world,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  baffled,  as  In  num- 
l)erless  cases  earthly  justice  is.  by  the 
power  or  arts  of  the  evil  doer.  That 
this  Idea  is  not  constantly  and  dis- 
tinctly present  to  the  minds  of  men 
Is  no  conclusive  proof  of  Its  falsehood. 
If  it  is  not  consciously  and  distinctly 
present  as  the  expectation  of  another 
life,  it  is  present  as  the  volc^  of  moral- 
ity In  conflict  with  temptation.'*" 

But  man's  essence  is  not  only 
thought  and  righteousness,  it  Is  also 
love.  And  this  It  is  universally  con- 
fesseil.  is  divine,  if  there  Is  anything 
divine  In  the  universe.  There  is  an  in- 
finitude in  love  which  demands  infinite 
scope  for  its  exercise.  We  begin  by 
loving  parent  and  friend,  we  go  on  to 
lovo  wife  and  home,  but  the  more  we 
love  the  more  our  capacity  for  love 
ffrows.  and  if  It  Is  not  to  die  must 
reach  out  and  embrace  humanity  and 
Ood.  Can  we  believe  that  such  an  en- 
prg>'  as  this  must  at  last  lie  beaten  In 
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the  dust?  Can  death  conquer  at  last 
the  power  that  more  than  once  in  his- 
tory has  trampled  it  underfoot?  It  is 
conoeivabie  that  love  should  accept 
annihilation  for  Itself,  if  the  order  of 
the  world  so  demands,  accept  it  with 
firm  submission,  however  hard  such  a 
fate  might  seem;  but  there  is  one  thing 
it  could  not  and  would  not  tolerate, 
and  that  is  the  annihilation  of  the  be- 
ing loved.  Who  that  has  watched  liy 
the  death-bed  of  one  whom  he  has 
loved,  and  marked  the  fading  away  of 
all  that  made  the  loved  one  dear,  has 
not  felt  a  wrath  against  death  as 
against  a  supreme  injustice?  And 
what  Is  this  feeling  but  the  testimony 
of  our  nature  to  the  indestructible 
worth  of  personality? 

If  Death  were  seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  had  not  been. 
Or  been  in  narrowest  working  shut- 
Mere  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods.^^ 

Tliere  is  only  one  assumption  that 
can  annul  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments, and  that  is,  that  the  unlvei*se 
at  heart  is  neither  rational  nor  ethical, 
or  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no 
eternal  and  universal  Mind  and  Heart 
capable  of  sustaining  relations  with 
other  hearts  and  minds,  and  of  ac- 
knowledging responsibilities  towards 
them.  A  denial  of  immortality  can  be 
logically  based  only  on  a  non-theistic 
conception  of  the  world.  But  if  Gk)d 
Is  real  and  rational  and  man  is  real 
and  rational,  the  way  Is  open  to  vindi- 
cate for  man  In  union  with  God  the 
life  that  alone  befits  and  is  worthy  of 
his  nature. 

Samuel  \rComh. 
Queetis  UniversHy, 

Kingston,  Canada. 
"  *'In  Memoriam,'*  stanza  xxxv. 
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THE   PEACEMAKERS. 

By  Captain  Fbank  H.  Shaw,  F.R.A.S. 


Cingleton,  the  same  Cingleton  who 
piloted  the  traiu  of  giin-Bmugglera 
through  the  forests  of  the  Congo— but 
that  has  been  told  before— looked  at 
Isabella  de  Cordeza.  Finding  himself 
well  repaid  for  the  glance,  he  contin- 
ued his  observation,  and  smiled  In  a 
satisfied  manner. 

Isabella  de  Cordeza  returned  the  first 
glance,  also  the  second,  and  smiled  too 
for  the  same  reason.  Then  she  spoke. 
**It  wUI  kill  papa/'  she  said. 
"Hardly,"  returned  Cingleton.  "Whafs 
a  defeat  more  or  less  in  South  Amer- 
ica?    They  happen  every  day." 

The  young  girl  leaned  forvi'ard  in  an 
attitude  that  showed  every  line  of 
her  well-developed  figure  ravishingly. 
Fn)ni  wlu-ro  thoy  stoinl.  the  shari) 
crackle  uf  lutoniiittent  rifle-firing 
could  be  plainly  heard  across  the 
waters  of  the  sleeping  bay.  An  occa- 
sional yell,  niufiled  by  the  Intense  heat 
and  the  distance,  ix>se  to  a  shrieking 
crescendo,  then  fell  to  an  ominous 
silence.  Once  a  deep,  resonant  note 
of  volley-firing  boomed  throngli  the 
air. 

"Tliafs  the  end  of  iM>or  Cortega,** 
said  Cingleton.  He  had  grown  to  like 
the  smart  young  aide-de-camp  of  the 
President,  but,  lK»ing  human,  rec(»g- 
nized  that  his  removal  had  its  advan- 
tages. However,  If  h*»  had  arrived 
earlici*  he  w<)uUl  not  have  hesltato^l  to 
attempt  a  rescue. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  papa."  retorteil 
the  girl,  replying  to  his  first  obser^'a- 
tlon.  "We  Latins  haven't  got  the 
easy-going  temperament  of  you  li3ng- 
lish.  Mr.  Cingleton.  I  have  had  a 
chance  of  observing  the  difference  dur- 
ing my  schooldays.  Papa  has  worktnl 
himself  to  a  skeleton  for  the  sake  of 


these  people  here;  he  has  given  of  his 
best,  and  they  were  happy  under  his 
govemment  until  that  beast— that 
Zadroiie— Fuegos  came  on  the  scene. 
How  would  you  like  to  see  the  work 
of  your  life  dashed  to  pieces  just  be- 
cause an  impudent  murderer  got 
dnmk  and  talked  to  the  people  about 
their  wrongs?  How  would  you  like  to 
have  the  men  you  had  trained  yourself 
ransacking  the  palace  to  find  the  man 
who  had  given  them  every  good  thing 
they  ix>sse8s,  intending  to  put  htm  up 
against  a  wall  and  shoot  him? 
Wouldn't  It  break  your  heart?*' 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  it  might    But 
your  father  made  the  great  mistake  of 
trying  to  rule  by  love,  whereas  fear  Is 
the  only  god  these  blighters  will  bow- 
down   to.    I    know   them.       I've    had 
dealings  with  them  before,  worse  luck! 
Hit   the   beggars   first,   and   then    tell 
them  you'll  hit  them  again  if  they  tr>' 
to  do  things;  that's  the  proper  way  ti> 
handle      the      brutes.      Never      mind 
whether  they've  done  anything  wrong 
or    not;    you     can't    go    far    wrong. 
They're    probably   thinking  out    some 
mischief." 

Sefiorita  de  (Cordeza  gave  an  impa- 
tient sigh. 

''Stcmes  for  bread!"  she  said  bit- 
terly. "I  looke<l  to  you  for  a  means  to 
remedy  tlie  evil,  and  you  talk  trite 
platitudes.  Heavens!  if  I  were  only 
a  man  I'd  never  rest  until  I'd  made 
some  attempt  to  turn  them  away  from 
their  plans." 

"liiH>k  here."  replied  Cingleton  hum* 
bly.  "I'm  jolly  sorry;  but  what  can  I 
do?  I'm  one  nuin  by  myself.  I  landed 
from  the  steamer  out  at  the  Point  be- 
cause th«\v  wouldn't  let  us  come  into 
harlKU*:  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  that 
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anything  was  wrong  until  I  spotted 
your  carriage  and  you  spoke  to  me. 
Ilaug  it  all!  give  a  man  a  chance,  Miss 
Isabella." 

"I'm  sorr>'.  But,  oh!  you  can't  imag- 
ine what  this  means  to  us.  It  spells 
death  for  papa  and  desolation  for  me. 
Not  that  that  matters  much,  though. 
I  was  too  hasty,  Mr.  Cingletou;  but— 
isn't  there  a  way  out?" 

It  was  rather  a  difficult  problem  to 
set  a  man— even  a  man  like  Cingleton 
—that  of  finding  a  remedy  for  a  South 
American  revolution.  The  Republic 
of  Wisteria— one  moderate-sized  city 
and  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  sun- 
baked plains— had  caught  the  Infec- 
tion from  a  neighboring  state,  arfd,  in- 
cited thereto  by  the  tempestuous  argu- 
ments of  a  drunken  ne'er-do-weel,  had 
risen  in  might  the  preceding  night, 
stormed  the  palace,  shot  down  the  few 
guards  who  had  rtMnnincd  loyal,  and 
had  only  Just  escaped  murdering  the 
late  President  and  his  charming  daugh- 
ter. But  for  the  presence  of  mind  and 
loyalty  of  an  old  servant,  who  had 
lured  them  away  under  pretence  of 
visiting  a  case  of  distress,  they  would 
have  fallen  with  the  guards.  It  was 
now  late  afternoon,  and  still  the 
sounds  of  tumult  were  coming  to  the 
listeners'  ears. 

"Let's  talk  it  over  with  your  father," 
said  Clngleton,  striding  away  towards 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  cave  in  the  sun- 
baked rock.  He  tapped  his  high  lK>ot 
impatiently  as  he  walked,  using  a  sil- 
ver-headed cane  for  the  purpose.  Isa- 
bella de  Cordeza  smiled  again  as  she 
watched  his  broad  shoulders  and  the 
determined  throw-back  of  his  head. 

'*A    man!"    she    whispereil    to    her- 
self.     "He's  a  man!" 

**So  you  want  to  get  hack  to  I^i  Cas- 
tries?" asked  Cingleton  a  moment  la- 
ter.   **Feet  first  or  head  first?" 

The  ex-President  smiled  without 
merriment. 

"So  far  as  I  «iui  see.   Sefior  Clngle- 


ton," he  remarked,  "there  will  be  no 
need  for  me  to  go  to  La  Castries.  It 
will  come  to  me— angrily." 

"Yes,  after  it  has  got  drunk.  But 
how  long  do  you  reckon  it  will  take  La 
Castries  to  get  comfortably  intoxicated 
on  that  stuff  j'ou  call  wine  here?" 

"The  Pacific  steamer  landed  two 
thousand  cases  of  brandy  last  week." 
murmure<l  the  President,  "and  it  ha<i 
not  been  taken  out  of  the  Oustom- 
House  yesterday.    But  it  is  out  now." 

"Oh,  brandy!'  said  Cingleton. 
"That's  a  different  matter.  They'll 
have  to  sleep  that  off.  I  know  the 
kind  of  brandy  that's  imported  here— 
rot-gut  stuff.  How  long  do  you  reckon 
it  will  take  them  to  find  you?" 

"Till    to-morrow    perhaps."   said    the 
I'resldent.    "To-morrow    at,    say,    ten 
o'clock." 

•And  then?" 

De  Cordeza  made  an  eloquent  ges- 
ture, embracing  lK)th  himself  and  his 
daughter.  Cingleton  seemeil  to  see  the 
pair  proppeil  uj)  against  one  of  those 
dazzling  white  walls  that  seemed  de- 
signed by  their  constructors  for  sum- 
mary executions.  He  almost  heard  the 
word  of  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  firing-party:  "Make  ready!  Pre- 
sent!"   No,  It  must  not  be! 

"What  resources  have  we?"  askeil 
Cingleton. 

The  Pri^ident  threw  out  his  hands. 
"None,"  he  said. 

Isabella  broke  in  with  gleaming  eyes, 
and  the  Englishman  fancied  he  saw  a 
little  elusive  flicker  deep  down  In  their 
pupils— a  flicker  tliat  ma<le  him  catch 
his  breath  sharply.  "That  was  some- 
thing worth  trying  for,"  he  said  under 
his  breath. 

"I  thought  you  and  your  countrymen 
made  resources,  Mr.  Cingleton,"  she 
said  with  tbe  childish  confidence  of  a 
young  girl.  "History  tells  of  a  hundred 
Instances  where  you  have  overcome 
superhuman  obstacles  through  your 
own  pluck.     Iliink!" 
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'*Pedro  tbe  Scoundrel  has  u  small 
steam-lauucb  hidden  away  on  the 
Point,"  said  Juan  Gomez,  be  who  had 
driven  tbe  President  away  from  death. 
*'He— It  is  nothing  now,  Excellency- 
he  smuggles  a  little/* 

Gingleton*s  eyes  sparkled  merrily. 

'*Then  the  dilemma  solves  itself,"  he 
murmured.  "We  will  all  embark  on 
the  smuggler's  launch,  and  vanish  from 
Wisteria  for  ever." 

He  looked  to  see  a  smile  of  relief 
overspread  two  faces,  but  he  was  dis- 
aiipointed.  Blank  contradiction  was 
all  he  met 

**To  fly  from  my  country!"  said 
the  President.  "That  is  undeservett, 
seflor." 

"Blest  if  I  can  see  the  difference  of 
flying  from  the  palace  and  flying  from 
tlie  country,"  said  Oingleton  vexedly. 
•Isn't  it  a  bit  like  hahr-splittingV 
You'd  come  back  after  the  flreworks, 
iind  tame  'em  down  all  right.  Rest 
assured,  the  bally  place  won't  fly  away 
from  you." 

"Now,  at  present  it  seems  disposed 
to  fly  towards  me,  as  I  have  before 
said,"  rejoined  the  President.  "Jest- 
ing apart,  Sefior  Gingleton,  I  cannot 
leave  Wisteria.  All  I  have  is  here. 
The  few  dollars  that  I  have  saved— 
not  many— are  hidden  in  the  city.  My 
work  is  here.  Ah,  little  do  you  young 
men  know  what  an  old  man's  work  is 
to  him  when  it  is  done,  and  there  is 
no  more  doing  for  him!  No,  sefior,  1 
cannot  leave.*' 

Gingleton  meditated.  A  plan  was 
forming  itself  in  his  resourceful  mind 
—a  bold,  daring  plan,  that  might  set 
the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  at 
loggerheads.  It  was  risky— too  risky 
to  be  done  without  hope  of  some  re- 
ward. He  was  not  a  mercenary'  man, 
either;  in  fact,  on  a  cool  dozen  occa- 
sions he  had  thrown  down  a  gauntlet 
to  great  Powers  for  the  sheer  love  and 
lust  of  the  thing.  But  now  he  wanted 
n    reward.      It    was    no    question    of 


money;  no  mining  concessions  would 
suit  him;  and  yet  he  had  come  to 
Wisteria  solely  for  the  pun^ose  of  open- 
ing up  silver-mining  there.  Wliat  he 
wanted— he  had  found  it  out  a  year  be- 
fore—was that  piece  of  ardent,  palpi- 
tating flesh  and  blood  that  stood  re- 
garding him  with  a  pensive  smile.  She 
had  great  faith  in  the  workings  of  the 
English  mind;  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  England,  and  even  that  had  not 
disillusioned  her.  And  now,  seeing 
that  Gingleton's  head  was  bent  in  ear- 
nest thought,  she  awaited  his  decision 
with  breathless  interest. 

He  looked  up  and  caught  her  Intent 
glance.  Some  sort  of  a  blush  crept  up 
under  the  tropical  tan  of  his  good-look- 
ing face;  and  he  turned  away,  half- 
ashamed  of  his  thoughts.    But  if 

She  too  colored  bewitchingly,  and 
averted  her  face.  He  turned  again  in 
time  to  see  the  crimson  tide  climb 
slowly  up  from  the  loose  neck  of  her 
evening-gown— she  was  still  in  evening- 
dress,  as  she  had  been  when  she  left 
the  palace  so  hurriedly;  he  watched  it 
reach  her  cheek;  then  her  low  forehead 
took  on  the  glow;  and  a  little  vein  in 
the  man's  temple  throbbed  madly.  Im- 
pulsively he  started  forward,  then 
recollected  himself  in  time.  The  Pres- 
ident leaned  back  with  resignation. 

Isabella  leaned  forward  a  little,  until 
her  breath  stirred  the  thinning  hair 
about  Gingleton's  brow.  Her  lips  were 
so  red  that  they  seemed  to  owe  their 
color  to  art,  but  he  knew  better;  the 
gleam  of  pearly  white  that  was  re- 
vealed between  the  crimson  wonders 
intoxicated  him.  He  clenched  his 
hands,  and  the  throbbing  vein  stood  out 
like  a  piece  of  whipcord. 

"I  would  give  anything."  she  mur- 
mured, '*to  give  my  father  back  his 
own." 

Then  Gingleton  realized  that  he  was 
a  very  cad.  Like  the  coarsest  bar- 
gainer, he  was  trying  to  sell  his  as- 
sistan(*e;  and  the  price  he  asked  was 
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a  bninaii  price.  He  flushed  again,  tliis 
time  angrily,  and  swore  a  round  oath 
under  his  breath.  Isabella  clapped 
her  two  little  hands  over  her  shocked 
ears. 
** Anything,*'  she  repeated. 
"Is  the  good  smuggler's  launch  a 
fast  craft?**  asked  Gingletou,  turning 
suddenly  to  Pedro  Gomez.  '*A  very 
fast  one?' 

''But  yes,  sefior.  It  is  a  smuggler's 
launch,"  replied  the  Spaniard  with  an 
air  of  finality.  '*It  was  built  to  escape 
the  preventives." 

**rii  be  back  to-morrow/'  said  the 
Englishman  curtly,  bowing  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  daughter.  **By  nine 
o'clock  I  shall  return.  You  will  be 
safe  until  then?" 

"Assuredly.  We  shall  hide  sufely 
for  a  few  hours.  Afterwards— ah!  per- 
haps there  will  be  no  afterwards." 

"Won't  be  my  fault  if  there  isn't." 
was  all  Gingleton's  answer;  and,  witli 
a  second  bow  to  Isabella,  he  ran  rap- 
idly down  the  long  sloping  spit  of  land. 
"A  bow  only,"  said  Isabella,  with  a 
shrug    of    the    shoulders,    "when    he 

might    have Ah,    Henry,    Heury. 

cmro  mior  She  whispered  the  last 
words  under  her  breath;  then,  feeling 
the  delightful  influence  of  them,  whis- 
pered them  again  and  again. 

The  full  moon  was^  slowly  climbing 
its  stately  way  through  the  intricacie.«i 
of  the  skies  as  a  fussy  steam-launch 
swept  into  the  harbor  of  Rio  Santa 
Maria,  the  renowned  capital  of  Tallis- 
teria.  Fully  revealed  in  the  midst  of 
a  shimmering  track  of  reflected  silver 
lay  the  long  leaden  bulk  of  a  third- 
class  cruiser,  every  spar  and  rope 
plainly  silhouetted  against  the  lighten- 
ing purple  of  the  sky.  The  chug-chug 
of  a  moored  boat  came  listlessly 
ttirougfa  the  almost  oppressive  stillnesH 
of  the  night 

"Ahr*  remarked  Oingleton  to  the 
sphinx-like  Spaniard  at  the  wheel,  "the 
Immortnl.    She  is  still  here,  then?    That 


HimpUfles    matters— if    Kavanagh    has 

had  a   good  dinner" He  finished 

the  sentence  to  himself. 

"/Si,  aeiior,  the  Immortal,  A  fine 
vessel."  The  smuggler  said  nothing 
further,  but  admired  the  outline  of  the 
cruiser  appreciatively.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  an  eye  for  lines  of  speed. 

Eight  bells  tinkled  softly  across  the 
water;  the  cry  of  the  forebrldge  sentry 
answered  as  thunder  answers  the  light- 
ning. Then  Cingleton  ran  his  craft 
alongside,  whispered  to  the  gangway- 
man,  and  stood  on  the  British 
planking. 

"The  captain  is  asleep,"  said  the  man 
with  that  air  of  deference  which  im- 
plies that  captain  l>egins  with  a  capital 
letter.    "He  dined  ashore.** 

''All  the  better.  Waken  him  at  once, 
and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him. 
Cingleton*s  my  name.*' 

Tm'o  minutes  later  a  slim,  boyish 
figure  in  silk  pyjamas  was  peering 
amazedly  through  the  faint  light. 

"How  the  devil  did  you  get  here. 
Cingleton?  What*s  afoot?  There's  al- 
ways 9  row  on  when  you  get  on  deck, 
you  blighted  stormy  petrel!" 

Cingleton  dragged  the  young  Irish 
captain  away  out  of  earshot  of  the 
curious  gaugwayman. 

"Lrarks!**  he  said  gleefully.  "Big, 
sound  larks!    Feel  like  an  adventure?" 

"That's  rather  a  useless  question  to 

put  to  a  chap,  isn't  it?    I  grubbed  on 

.the  beach  with  the  governor.     He  has 

some  sherry  that'd  do  your  heart  good. 

It  did  mine." 

"That's   the   ticket.   Then,   are   you 
game  to" 

There  were  five  minutes  of  excited 
whispering,  followed  by  a  decided 
shaking  of  a  close-<*ropped  head. 

"Couldn't  do  it,  me  boy.  It's  too 
big  a  thing.  'T>vill  be  the  devil  and 
all  if  it  leaks  out.  No,  no,  hang  it  all. 
Cingleton:  If  it  were  anything  else; 
but  that— no." 

Cingleton    knew    his    man.    and   ap- 
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pealed  to  the  senilment  that  Is  in  every 
Irishman. 

"There's  a  girl  in  it,"  he  said  softly, 
as  a  vision  grew  up  out  of  the  moonlit 
sea.  *'A  girl  In  It,  Kavvy  boy,  for  me." 
"Ye've  salved  me  conscience,  ye 
beggar.  A  woman?  Never  was 
Dennis  Kavanagh  deaf  to  a  lone  maid- 
en's appeal.    Bedad!  I'll  be  best-man  at 

the" 

"You'll  do  it,  then?" 
**Like   a    shot.   There'll   be   the  Old 
Harry  to  pay;  but— well,  we're  in  for  it 
anyway." 

That  is  why  the  third-class  cruiser 
Immortal,    Captain   Dennis   Kavanagh, 
picked  up  her  anchors,  both  bower  and 
stream,  and  slowly  passed  out  between 
the  froA\aiing  headlands  of  Rio  Santa 
Maria.    Sleepy  engineers  in  the  depths 
below  uttered  curses  on  the  fate  that 
lugged  them  out  of  their  beauty-sleep 
at    twelve    midnight   to    work    among 
odoriferous     engines.       But     on     the 
bridge,  far  above  the  stench  of  oil  and 
the    thud    of    resonant    pistons,    Kav- 
anagh was  greedily  drinking  in  details. 
**The  very  thing  I  wanted,"  he  mur- 
mured  ecstatically.     "Ye'll    find  your 
friend    a   famous  man.  yet,    Glngleton 
sonny.     It's  been  on  my  mind  since  I 
was  on  the  Britannia;  but  what  chance 
has   a    man   of    studying   such    things 
nowadays?     Ye're  a  benefactor  to  the 
human  race,  if  ye  but  knew  It.     But 
won't  there  be  a  howly  row?" 

The  long  night-hours  glided  past. 
Dawn  grew  suddenly  up  out  of  the 
radiant  east,  and  the  purple  gloom  of 
the  sky  vanished  in  rosy  confusion. 
Far  ahead  of  the  hurrying  bow,  like 
a  cloud,  loomed  the  shores  of  Wisteria. 
Cingleton  could  hardly  restrain  his  im- 
patience. He  paced  fretfully  to  and 
fro.  gnawing  his  fingers  Impatiently; 
and  yet  this  was  the  man  who  had  run 
under  the  spears  of  a  hundred  fanatical 
natives  and  dragged  this  same  Kav- 
anagh into  safety.  Kavanagh  had 
never  forgotten  it. 


"Be  easy  now,  be  easy,"  said  the 
latter.  *'The  colleen  herself  will  be  as 
safe  as  Barney's  pig  when  the  bailiff 
took  it.  What's  the  pile  of  imposing 
masonry  that  towers  up  into  the  sky?" 
"The  old  palace— deserted  now.  No 
one  has  lived  In  it  for  years,  ever  since 
there  was  a  plague  inside  the  place. 
They  say  it's  haunted." 

Kavana^  looked  the  solid  piles  of 
gray  old  stone  up  and  down,  and  his 
eyes  shone.  Something  dear  to  his 
heart  was  working  within  him,  some- 
thing that  he  had  longed  for  for  years. 
"I  wasn't  at  Alexandria,"  he  mut- 
tered, "worse  luck!  but  thls'll  be  as 
good.  You're  sure  there's  not  a  soul 
in  the  palace?" 

"Quite.   But  what's  that   got   to  do 
with    it?     There   are   plenty   of   men 

about,    bloodthirsty    villains   who'll 

Hut   there,   that   won't   bear  thinking 
about" 

"Ye  poor— civilian!  Did  ye  ever  hear 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Tbe  life  of 
every  man- Jack  ashore  there,  no  mat- 
ter though  they're  all  murderers— and 
the  most  of  them  are— is  as  sacred  as 
the  memory  of  the  late  Queen,  God 
bless  her!  Ye'll  see  my  tack  In  a  min- 
ute.—Mr.  Swainson!"  This  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  gumiery-lieatenant,  who 
stood  at  his  elbow. 

He  whispered  to  his  subordinate  dis- 
creetly, and  Swainson  left  the  bridge 
with  the  step  of  a  schoolboy  off  on  holi- 
day. "With  armor-piercing  shell," 
called  Kavanagh  as  he  disappeared; 
"mind  that!" 

"Well,  whatever  it  is,"  said  Cingle- 
ton hastily,  **you'd  better  hurry.  See 
that  thin  red  line?  It's  revolutionists 
making  their  way  along  the  sandsplt 
to  the  Point  The  President,  and  his 
daughter,  especially  his  daughter,  are 
at  the  extreme  end,  hidden  In  a  cave 
in  the  rocks.  They  won't  be  anything 
worth  mentioning  if  you  don't  look 
alive." 
"Did  ye  ever  see  the  British  navy 
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asleep?  An  armed  launch'li  keep  the 
beggars  under;  but  we'll  create  a  diver- 
slou.  That*8  what  we're  here  for -to 
create  a  diversion.    You  watch." 

The  Immortal  glided  into  the  richly 
set  bay  like  a  leaden  messenger  of 
wrath.  No  flag  flew  from  her  gaff; 
from  a  distance,  allowing  for  the  in- 
experience of  any  watching  eyes,  she 
might  have  been  taken  for  any  low- 
class  passenger-steamer.  A  ramshackle 
fort  on  the  end  of  the  other  sandspit. 
that  with  the  first  mentioned  composed 
the  harbor,  flung  a  tattered  flag  to  the 
breeze  as  a  signal  for  the  approaching 
craft  to  display  her  colors.  Kav- 
anagh's  square  face  gave  no  sign  that 
he  bad  seen. 

CIngleton  watched  a  long  straggling 
line  of  redcoated,  barefooted  men  rac- 
ing along  the  sandspit.  He  held  his 
breath  as  he  gazed,  for  his  heart-beats 
threatened  to  choke  him. 

Kavanagh  whistled  unconcernedly. 
''Always  remember  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, me  boy,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

"Oh,  c<mfound  the  Monroe  Doctrine! 
Aren't  you  going  to  do  anything?" 

•That  I  am.  The  toy  fort  is  asking 
OB  to  salute.  We'll  salute  in  a  little 
minute.  By  the  way,  are  there  any 
of  *our  own  correspondents*  in  that 
large  dty?' 

••Blest  If  I  know.  But  if  you're 
afraid  of  the  thing  leaking  out,  I'll 
promise  you,  once  the  President  gets 
back,  there'll  be  no  telegrams  sent. 
And  the  cables  are  all  cut;  they  always 
do  that  fint" 

''SlakMet  That's  all  I  care  about. 
We  don't  court  publicity  in  the  navy. 
me  boy.  Unlike  some  other  services 
which  I  needn't  particularise,  we  do 
our  little  bit  incognito.— I  think  the 
timers  ready  now,  Mr.  Swainson." 

Hie  rags^  army  of  extermination 
that  baatmed  so  blithely  along  the 
•andaplt  iptead  out  fanwise,  and  com- 
menced an  exhaustive  search  of  the 
aarroondlng    country.      An    armadillo 


would  not  have  escaped  that  search 
for  ten  minutes.  They  chuckled 
loudly;  the  sound  of  their  derisive 
voices  came  along  the  water  like  a 
message  of  dread. 

But  alas  for  their  hopes  of  slaughter! 
The  strange  new  arrival  Jn  the  harbor 
was  commencing  to  salute  the  flag. 
Well,  it  was  only  just;  the  new  Re- 
public deserved  that  mark  of  recogni- 
tion. But  a  sudden  exclamation  from 
one  of  the  leaders  turned  all  eyes  city- 
wards. They  were  just  in  time  to  see 
a  large  piece  of  masonry  detach  itself 
from  the  old  palace  and  fall  in  dusty 
ruins.  Surprise  held  them  speechless 
for  a  moment;  then  a  roar  of  anger 
burst  from  two  hundred  throats.  But 
a  dull  blue  flash  burst  from  the  side 
of  the  lead-colored  steamer  in  the  bay 
as  if  in  answer,  and  a  dull  boom  re- 
verberated among  the  sandhills  as  an- 
other large  lump  of  stone  and  mortar 
fell  giddily. 

"Betrayed!"  groaned  one  of  their 
leaders,  the  redoubtable  Fuegos  him- 
self.    "The  cursed  steamer  from" 

But  from  where?  Hiat  he  was  not 
able  to  understand.  No  Power  was  at 
war  with  Wisteria;  every  other  nation 
knew  that  the  country  was  too  busy 
with  its  own  affrays  to  wish  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  game.  Before  he  could 
And  a  solution  the  whole  broadside  of 
the  Immortal  flashed  out  with  a 
crunching  roar.  The  entire  sea-wall 
<»f  the  palace  crumbled  away  into  it- 
self like  a  shut  telescope. 

"Back  to  the  city!"  yelled  Fuegos. 
his  eyes  bloodshot  with  a  sudden  fear. 
He  knew  that  he  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  emergency;  more,  his  men 
knew  it.  He  could  see  that  for  at  the 
word  of  command  they  threw  down 
their  rifles  and  stood  sullenly  about  in 
groups.  They  were  essentially  land- 
fighters,  and  had  no  wish  to  combat 
nn  element  they  dreaded  amazingly. 

"We  shall  not  return  to  the  city," 
exclaimed   a    score   of   voices,    "to    be 
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buried  iu  the  ruins!  None  but  a  fool 
would  give  the  order!" 

Fuegos  stormed  and  raved,  but  his 
words  fell  on  unheeding  ears.  Sud- 
denly the  gaunt  cruiser  swung  its 
whole  broadside,  at  a  range  of  less 
than  a  thousand  yards,  upon  the  sand- 
spit.  It  was  enough.  Like  one  man 
they  broke  ajad  fled  for  cover.  They 
had  come  to  find  a  sheep  and  they  had 
met  with  a  very  ferocious  tiger. 

Another  long  stream  of  figures  had 
issued  from  the  city,  and  was  rapidly 
making  its  way  along  the  sand  to 
where  the  President  was  hidden.  But 
these  were  not  red-coated;  they  were 
chiefly  women  and  children,  though 
many  of  them  were  men.  As  they  ran 
a  hoarse  roar  rose  from  them. 

"Where  is  Puegos?"  they  asked. 
**Bid  him  stop  the  firing  of  this  devil's 
ship." 

But  Fuegos  knew  that  he  was  power- 
less, and  discreetly  remained  hidden. 

"Give  us  a  man  to  stop  the  firing!" 
the  stream  cried,  and  their  voices  rose 
in  wavering  shrieks.  "Give  us  a 
man!" 

The  ex-President  saw  his  opportu- 
nity. He  waited  until  the  excited  mob 
had  halted  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  his  hiding  place,  and  then  stepped 
slowly  forth  into  the  light  of  day.  It 
was  a  risky  thing  to  do,  but  he  had 
won  his  position  as  president  through 
knowing  how  to  strike. 

"Here  is  such  a  man,"  he  said  sim- 
ply. He  had  seen  a  well-known  figure 
on  the  bridge  of  the  cruiser,  for  he 
had  been  watching  the  experiment 
through  glasses.  Now  he  waved  his 
arm,  and  the  sustained  roar  of  the 
cruiser's  broadsides  died  away  into  pal- 
pitating silence. 

"Here  is  such  a  man,"  said  the  Pres- 
ident again. 

The  crowd  paused  in  astonishment 
at  his  daring.  Then  a  simultaneous 
shout  of  **yiva  €l  Presidente!'*  went  up 
through  the  air.     He  was  their  savior. 


their  protector;  they  fawned  about  his 
knees  with  ingratiating  words.  But 
the  President  turned  away. 

"A  complete  surrender  only,"  he 
said.  He  was  not  going  to  rely  on 
half-measures.  "Bring  the  man  Fue- 
gos to  me." 

They  brought  him,  digging  him  out 
of  a  self-made  burrow.  He  stood  like 
a  convicted  felon  before  the  accusing 
gase  of  the  man  he  had  ousted. 

"Wash  him  first,"  said  the  President 
disgustedly.  "Afterwards  we  will  dis- 
cuss his  future";  and  he  turned  reso- 
lutely away  from  the  supplicants  to 
meet  two  men  who  had  landed  from 
a  launch  and  were  coming  in  his  di- 
rection. 

"But  it  was  too  bad  to  fire  on  the 
city,  seiior  oapitan,**  he  said  not  very 
severely  when  Kavanagh  was  intro- 
duced. "Think  of  the  amount  of  dam- 
age to  my  poor  people.** 

"Devil  a  bit,"  said  Kavanagh  with  a 
broad  grin.  "I  only  fired  four  rounds 
at  the  old  palace,  which  Oingleton  as- 
sured me  was  deserted.  Bvery  other 
charge  was  blank.— But  whete*B  the 
lady,  Oingy  boy?" 

She  was  coming  towards  them  as  he 
spoke  and  the  impressionable  IriBhman 
stiffened  like  a  ramrod.  "Bedad,  ye 
lucky  beggar!"  he  whispered,  ''she  was 
worth  solid  shot,  let  alone  blank!'* 

"But  how  can  I  thank  you.  Captain 
Kavanagh?"  asked  Isabella  de  Oordeza. 
—"And  you,  Mr.  Cingleton?"  turning 
to  that  worthy. 

"Oh,  I've  done  nothing,"  he  said, 
blushing  before  her  gase.  "Ifs  all 
Kavanagh  here." 

The  sailor  broke  in  excitedly:  "Sat- 
isfy us  both,  BiisB  de  Oordesa.  Let 
me  be  the  best-man  a  month  hoioe." 

She  looked  at  Gingletcm,  and  then  her 
eyes  dropped.  He  strode  resolutely  to 
her  side. 

"But  for  a  best-man  to  be  regnired 
there  must  be  a  husband.  No  one  has 
asked  me  yet." 
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'Tliat's  all  right/*  was  all  Kavanagh 
said.  Then,  taking  the  President  by 
the  arm,  he  led  him  away. 

*'Foiir  rounds  of  armor-piercing  shell 
has  won  me  a  world-wide  reputation/' 
be  explained  to  the  mystified  South- 
erner. "I'll  tell  ye  what  I  intend  to 
do";  and  he  explained  volubly. 

Gingleton  looked  at  Isabella,  and  she 
was  very  full  of  a  sweet  confusion. 
-*i  Jonnial. 


Suddenly  she  laid  bcr  hand  in  his  and 
smiled  into  his  eyes. 

Kavanagh's  book,  The  Effect  of  Ar- 
mor-Piercing Shell  oih  Masonry,  is  now 
an  accredited  classic  in  all  the  navies 
of  the  world.  Sometimes  people  ask 
him  where  he  got  his  information;  but 
he  only  winks,  and  says  it  was  at  t\ 
wedding.  Then  they  say  he  has  been 
drinking. 


THE  MONTAGNINI  DISCLOSURES. 


The  French  newspapei*s,  led  by  the 
Figaro^  are  full  of  extracts  from  the 
compromising  documents  of  Mgr.  Mou- 
tagHlni,  recently  the  agent  of  the  Vati- 
can in  Paris.  These  documents  reveal 
organized  attempts,  sanctioned  directly 
by  the  Vatican,  to  stir  up  resistance  to 
the  Separation  Law  (which,  right  or 
wrong,  is  after  all  the  law  of  Franco), 
and  they  teem  with  evidences  of  petty 
intrigue,  ignoble  suggestions  about 
public  characters,  and  snippets  of  pri- 
Tate  conversations  never  intended  for 
the  use  to  which  they  were  put.  The 
pohlication  of  these  things  in  newspa- 
pers anticipates  the  work  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  lutiuiry.  But 
no  political  secret  is  safe  iu  France  for 
many  we^s,  and  it  might  have  been 
foreseen  that  if  the  Committee  did  not 
publish  a  Report  within  a  very  short 
time  of  its  appointment,  it  would  be 
foffestalled.  There  was  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Vatican,  to  which  the 
documents  were  addressed,  would  pub- 
lish its  copies  without  waiting  for  the 
French  Committee  to  act.  This  is  iu 
a  sense  what  has  happened.  A 
French  Roman  Catholic  Journalist  iu 
tooch  with  the  Vatican,  M.  Julieu  de 
Narfon,  is  publishing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Figaro  (itself,  of  course,  fa- 
▼eimble  to  the  Roman  Catholic  causei 
giving  the  gist  of  the  documents,  and 
in  some  cases  exact  quotations   from 


them.  It  may  be  asked  why  Uoman 
Catholics  themselves  should  produce 
all  this  evidence  of  the  shady  negotia- 
tions of  the  Vatican  agent  in  Paris. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  publica- 
tion was  hievitable  in  any  case,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  thought  it  better 
tactics  to  accept  the  responsibility  at 
once.  By  so  doing  they  seem  to  say:— 
*'Here  are  these  much-debated  papers. 
We  do  not  approve  of  everything  our 
agent  did,  but,  after  all,  such  are  the 
ways  of  diplomacy.  There  is  nothing 
venal  to  be  proved  against  him  or  the 
Vatican.  It  is  useless  for  the  French 
Government  to  hold  these  papers  any 
longer  over  our  heads.  Now  you  know 
the  truth.  If  the  French  Government 
are  defiant,  so  are  we."  We  do  not 
impugn  the  value  of  these  tactics  in 
the  circumstances.  But  we  do  think 
that  British  Roman  Catholics  will  l)e 
unable  to  read  these  disclosures  with- 
out deep  pain,  if  not  with  a  good  deal 
of  vicarious  shame.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  secret  negotiations  was  sordid. 
In  our  opinion,  the  affair  shows  con- 
clusively the  debasing  effect  of  aspira- 
tions after  secular  power  on  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  Vatican 
to  wield  that  power.  The  story  of 
the  Montagnini  papers  is  a  tangle<l 
one,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  we 
shall  try  lo  retell  it  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible. 
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After  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions   between    the    Vatican    and    the 
French  Republic,  Mgr.  Montagnini  re- 
mained   in    Paris    unofficially    as    the 
representative  of  the  Pope.      He  was 
charged    with    a    special    mission.— to 
bring  to  bear  all  possible  quasi-diplo- 
matic Influences  on  public  charactei*s, 
to   worli   secretly    in   the   interests    of 
the   Church  in  her  struggle  with  tlie 
Government,    and   to    report   regularly 
to  the  Vatican  on  his  labors.    He  lived 
in    the    Rue  de    I'ElysOe.    under    the 
shadow  of  the  palace  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  his  house  was  a 
centre  for  all   the  lieutenants   of   the 
Vatican   policy.       As    M.    Clemenceau 
has  said.  Deputies  before  a  debate  in 
the  Chamber  used  to  go  to  Mgr.  Mon- 
tagnini and  say:  **To-day  I  am  going 
to    make    a    speech.     What    must    I 
say?**     Priests,  too.   took  instructions 
from  him,  and  these  instructions  were 
quite    incompatible    with    the   observ- 
ance of  the  law  of  the  land.      The  at- 
tention  of   the    Government   was    at- 
tracted to  the  Rue  de  I'Elys^e,  and  a 
judicial  action  was  begun.    The  Gov- 
ernment did   not   think   that    because 
Mgr.  Montagnini  was  a  priest  he  was 
above  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
he   chose    to   live.      His    papers    were 
seized,  but  in  the  seizure  there  was  dis- 
crimination.     The  archives,  or  diplo- 
matic papers  proper,  which  had  an  ac- 
knowledged   sacrosanctlty    as    havinu: 
belougetl  to  a  properly  accredited  dii>- 
lomatic  representative,  were  not  read. 
All  pai>er8  of  this  kind  were  handeil 
over  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  in  keep- 
ing for  the  Vatican.     The  only  papers 
which    were   read    and   translated   re- 
corded the  unofficial  intrigues  of  Mgr. 
taguinl    himself     was    expelled    from 
of   diplomatic   relations.       Mgr.    Mon- 
tagnini   himself     was    expelled    from 
France.  It  is  not  clear  why,  when  dip- 
lomatic  relations    were   broken  off   in 
1905,  the  Vatican  did  not  take  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  putting  its  archives  un- 


der seals  and  entrusting  them  to  Wn} 
Ambassador  of  a  foreign  Power.  The 
French  Government  provided  for  the 
safety  of  their  own  archives  in  Romi^ 
in  this  way.  However,  the  Vatican 
seems  to  have  suffered  nothing  by  its 
omission.  No  papers  of  the  former 
Nuncio  were  seized.  The  whole  mat- 
ter was  debated  in  the  Chamber  on 
March  20th  of  this  year,  when  M. 
Ribot,  speaking  for  Roman  Catholics, 
admitted  that  the  Government  had  a 
right  to  expel  Mgr.  Montagnini,  but 
described  the  seizure  of  papers  as  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  as  an  exam- 
ple of  iiusurs  d^plorahles.  On  the  next 
day  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
Mgr.  Montagnini's  papers  was  ap- 
pointed. 

I 

Upon  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  French  and  the  Vatican 
I^ress  began  a  campaign  of  recrimina- 
tion. The  Vatican,  speaking  through 
its  inspired  organs,  threatened  counter- 
revelations.  One  would  think  that 
these  organs  must  have  been  seriously 
alarmed  before  undertaking  to  prove 
that  the  French  Government  had 
asked  the  Pope  to  use  his  power  to  ad- 
vance French  interests  at  certain  for- 
eign Courts,  or,  having  failed  in  that, 
had  delil)erately  stirred  up  Anti-Cler- 
ical feeling  in  Italy,  and  also  in  ^ain, 
by  the  promise  of  concessions  in  Mo- 
rocco. If  those  charges  have  any 
foundation,  now  would  be  a  good  time 
to  produce  them  in  detail.  M.  de  Nar- 
fon  in  his  articles  in  the  Fiffaro  says 
that  it  would  be  childish  to  contend 
that  the  Holy  See  did  not  interfere  in 
French  affairs  after  the  rapture,  but 
he  argues  that  the  intervention  did 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  propriety.  He 
believes  that  the  French  Gtovemment 
will  gain  notlilng  in  the  end  by  their 
diplomatic  poaching.  At  the  same 
time,  he  deprecates  Mgr.  Montagnini*8 
''unfortunate  habit"  of  recording  pri- 
\-ate  conversations.  As  to  these  un- 
fortunate habits,  our  readers  will  be 
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able  to  say  whether  they  agi*ee  with 
M.  de  Narfon's  considerate  judgments 
after    reading    a    summary    of    them. 
One  of  the  principal  dgures  In  the  doc- 
uments is  M.  Piou,  a  Clerical  Deputy 
and  the  president  of  the  so-called  Ac- 
tion Lib^rale,   which  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  militant  Roman  Catholics.    M. 
Piou,   it  appears,   bought  three  Taris 
newspapers.      A  telegram  from  Cardi- 
nal  Merry   del   Val  urges   Mgr.    Mon- 
tagnini to  do  all  he  can  to  secure  the 
election  of  M.  Piou  at  Rennes.    Cardi- 
nal Merry  del  Val  writes  to  thank  M. 
Piou  for  a  keg  of  old  brandy,  and  sug- 
gests  that   the   Pope   would   welcome 
one  too.     Mgr.  Montagnini  gives  par- 
ticulars   of    several   needy    politicians 
whose  services  might  be  enrolled  for 
suitable    remuneration.      M.     I'lemen- 
ceau,  he  says.  Is  greatly   in   want  of 
money,  and  he  has  heard  from  a  good 
source  that    it    would   be   possible   to 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  him,  but 
an  enormous  sum  would  be  necessary. 
That    note   is   dated    1005,    before    M. 
Clemencenu   took   ottlcc.      The  papers 
contain  no  reference  to  tlie  journey  to 
Rome  of  Madame  X,  who  was  said  to 
have  gone  there  on  \>ehalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  was  not  received  at  the 
Vatican;  but  they  allude  to  other  secret 
envoys  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  Government  after  the  rupture.    At 
the  elections  Mgr.  Montagnini  shows 
himself  opposed  to  the  Deputy  Abb^:^ 
Lemire,   well  known   all  over  France 
as  a  devout  priest  and  a  good  Republi- 
can.   He  also  states  that  M.  Berteaux. 
the  ex-Mlniater  for  War.  quarrels  with 
his  family  on  religious   matters,  and 
that  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter  once 
r^oaed  to  dine  with  a  relative  of  M. 
Combes.     He  calls  the  president  of  the 
SlUon,  the  Republican  Roman  Catholic 
organisation  (which  is  trying  to  apply 
the  prindples  of   the  late   Pope   i^eo 
Xinx    a    •'revolutionary."     He    calls 
the  Bisliops  who  are  for  trying  to  ap- 
ply tbe  SefMiration  \a\\\  "submissiou- 


ists."  So  the  extracts  go  on.  with 
numerous  reports  of  convei*»urions 
with  foreign  diplomatists  and  other 
traUs  piquants. 

We  may  give  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  Cardinal  Merry  del  \  al 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  direct  Intervention  of  the 
Vatican  \u  elections.  We  quote  the 
translation  published  in  the  Times: 

Eminence,  —  your  whole  attention 
is  called  to  the  capital  importance  of 
the  next  political  elections  in  France. 
On  that  account,  in  order  to  have  an 
easy  conscience  before  God  and  man, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  every  means 
that  can  improve  them,  even  if  those 
means  happen  to  be  a  little  energetic. 
Now  the  Holy  See  has  been  informed 
that  the  League  of  French  Women, 
having  its  headquarters  at  Lyons,  in- 
dependently of  the  good  works  which 
form  the  principal  object  of  its  zeal, 
intends  also  to  occupy  itself  with  the 
next  elections  not  only  by  collecting 
money,  which  is  praiseworthy,  but  by 
distributing  it  to  candidates  of  its 
choice,  which  cannot  be  approved  of. 
In  fact,  the  tactics  to  be  observed  in 
the  next  elections  were  pointed  out  to 
M.  Dechelette  (at  that  time  Vicar-Gen- 
eral of  Lyons  and  to-day  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  that  diocese),  and  require 
agreement  and  co-ordination  among  all 
the  anti-B/oc  forces.  Thus,  if  the 
League  chooses  its  own  candidates 
and  supports  them  with  the  money 
collected,  it  will  introduce  confusion 
in  the  electoral  struggle,  and  in  real-, 
ity  will  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
the  Catholic  camp.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  it  is  necessary  that  your  Emi- 
nence should  persuade  the  ladies  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  collect  money, 
but  it  should  be  handed  to  your  Emi- 
nence with  every  confidence,  you 
promising  them  that  you  will  employ 
it  exclusively  for  electoral  purposes  in 
the  manner  that  you  may  judge  most 
prudent  and  most  advantageous.*' 

M.  Clemenceau  has  wrUten  two  mor- 
dant letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Figaro 
alKMit  the  references  to  himself.  It 
is  iinpossil>le  to  imagine  a  Prime  Min- 
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ister  in  England  tbiukiug  it  necessary 
to  write  to  a  newspaper  to  deny  such 
charges,  but  M.  Clemenceau's  letters 
are  at  all  events  brilliantly  effective. 
In  the  first  he  denies  explicitly  that  he 
ever  sent  an  informal  missionary  to 
the  Vatican,  and  in  the  second  he  dis- 
cusses the  statement  of  Mgr.  Mon- 
tagnini  that  M.  Piou  had  declared 
to  him  that  M.  Clemenceau  could  be 
bought.  M.  Piou  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  the  article  contain- 
ing this  statement  denied  that  he  had 
ever  made  it.  M.  Clemenceau  points 
out  that  if  M.  Piou  teUs  the  truth,  the 
appointed  mouthpiece  of  the  Pope  in 
Paris  was  a  liar.  Further,  he  dissects 
the  insinuation  that  he  had  granted 
an  interview  to  M.  Piou  to  consider 
terms  of  negotiation  with  the  Vatican. 
He  had  met  M.  Piou  at  luncheon  at 
the  house  of  a  common  friend,  and 
they  had  discussed  nothing  but  indif- 
TIm  SpMtator. 


ferent  matters.  Finally,  we  must  men- 
tion the  passage  in  which  Mgr.  Mon- 
tagnini  reports  a  conversation  with 
Sir  Francis  Bertie,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador. There  is  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence in  this  report,  nothing  that 
would  be  in  the  least  to  the  Ambas- 
sador's discredit  if  he  had  said  it. 
The  "safest"  men  in  the  world  have 
often  said  infinitely  more  incautious 
things  in  conversations  that  were 
meant  to  be  private.  But  we  must  re- 
mark that  we  doubt  whether  the  Am- 
bassador spoke  with  even  the  moderate 
degree  of  freedom  with  which  the 
diarist  credits  him.  "I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  intelligent  zeal," 
writes  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  to  the 
Vatican  agent;  "try  to  listen  well, 
to  report  everything,  and  to  talk  little.'* 
We  cannot  say  how  the  last  injunction 
was  obeyed,  but  the  two  others  were 
certainly  acted  upon  to  admiration. 


THE  KINDLING  OF  THE  FLAME. 


In  the  life  of  every  prophet  there 
comes  a  supreme  crisis  when  he  has  to 
fiing  away  his  past,  wipe  off  all  trivial, 
fond   records,    and   cut   himself   loose 
from   old   interests   and   delights,    be- 
cause an  inward  fire  consumes  him,  or 
savage    indignation    tears    his    heart 
Against  that  crisis  he  may  struggle  as 
he  will.      He  may  plead  unclean  lips 
and  unfitness   for   the   task;   he   may 
hide  himself  in  the  wilderness,  or  take 
ship   for  Tarshish.    It  is   all  in   vain. 
The  still,  small  voice  pursues  him;  the 
fire  kindles;  land  and  sea  conspire  to 
drive   him   along   a   grim   and   lonely 
road.    He  may  think  his  journey  will 
be  as  brief  as  it  is  unpleasant;  he  may 
hope  for  a  sp^dy  return,  jind  suppose 
the  past  is  not  irretrievable;  he  may 
even  imagine  that  with  one  hand  he 
can  retain  a  hold  on  things  that  were 


so  pleasing— things^  that  he  will  enjoy 
again  In  grateful  satisfaction  when 
once  this  sharp  battle  is  over.  But  he 
will  never  return;  he  may  let  all  those 
dear  delights  alone  for  ever;  the  zeal 
of  the  Lord  will  eat  him  up. 

These  thoughts  arise  as  we  examine 
the  new  volume  of  the  great  edition  of 
Ruskln*s  work— as  noble  a  monument 
as  was  ever  raised  by  the  devotion  of 
scholars  and  disciples— which  begins 
the  series  of  "Fors  Clavlgera."  It 
brings  us  to  the  supreme  crisis  in  Bus- 
kin's life.  He  was  over  fifty,  and  at 
the  height  of  his  fame.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  his  power  had  been  recog- 
nized. The  leading  minds  of  the  coun- 
try were  his  friends;  his  innumerable 
admirers  were  eloquent  in  his  praise; 
the  University  he  loved  had  bestowed 
on  him  the  work  and  honor  he  most 
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desired.  He  knew  the  secret  beauty 
of  skies  and  mountains  and  of  rivers. 
Like  the  old  king,  he  had  spoken  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  trees  to  the  hys- 
sop that  springs  out  of  the  wall;  he 
had  spoken  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes; 
and  his  sentences  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage were  a  thousand  and  five.  He 
had  penetrated  the  recesses  of  noble 
history,  and  the  finest  arts  of  word, 
and  color,  and  marble,  and  gold,  and 
bronze,  and  living  stone  stood  always 
about  his  mind,  like  women  passion- 
ately loTed.  To  him,  if  to  any  man, 
life  seemed  to  hold  a  cup  full  of  fine 
flavors.  But  the  cruelty  and  sorrow  of 
the  world  gave  him  no  peace.  The 
misery  of  the  poor  and  the  stupidity  of 
the  powerful  entered  into  his  soul. 
Unwillingly,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and 
croel  rage  urged  him  whither  he  had 
no  wish  to  go. 

"I  will  enduro  it  no  longer  quietly," 
be  cries  in  the  first  letter  of  "Fors":— 

For  my  own  part,  I  will  put  up 
with  this  state  of  things,  passively, 
not  an  hour  longer.  ...  I  simply  can- 
not paint,  nor  read,  nor  look  at  min- 
erals, nor  do  anything  else  that  I  like, 
and  the  vary  light  of  the  morning  sky 
has  become  hateful  to  me,  because  of 
the  misery  that  I  know  of,  and  see 
signs  of,  whero  I  know  it  not,  which 
no  Imai^natlon  can  interpret  too  bit- 
teily.  Therefore^  as  I  have  said,  I  will 
endure  it  no  longer  quietly. 

Of  course,  all  his  friends,  all  bis  re- 
viewers, all  the  thousands  who  ex- 
pected from  him  only  more  and  more 
of  thoee  beautiful  disquisitions  upon 
pictores  and  poetry  and  nature,  were 
shocked  and  indignant  at  the  change. 
Of  course,  they  joined  the  startled 
cowards  who  thought  Ruskin  was  all 
r^t  as  long  as  he  stuck  to  his  arts, 
and  did  not  desert  the  province  of  a 
literary  man  for  the  practical  affairs 
in  which  business  is  business,  or  for 
tlie  political  affairs  In  which  compro- 


mise is  the  breath  of  life.  ''Why  can- 
not you  go  on  with  your  proper  work?" 
they  kept  asking  him.  "That  is  your 
business;  why  can't  you  mind  it  and  be 
happy?"  Once,  from  Venice,  he  an- 
swered them:— 

I  would  fain  please  you,  and  my- 
self with  you;  and  live  here  in  my 
Venetian  palace,  luxurious;  scrutinant 
of  dome,  cloud,  and  cockle-shell.  .  .  . 
But,  alas!  my  prudent  friends,  little 
enough  of  all  that  I  have  a  mind  to 
may  be  permitted  me.  For  this  green 
tide  that  eddies  by  my  threshold  is 
full  of  floating  corpses,  and  I  must 
leave  my  dinner  to  bury  them,  since 
I  cannot  save.  .  .  .  This  green  sea-tide! 
—yes,  and  if  you  knew  it,  your  black 
and  sulphurous  tides  also  — Yarrow, 
and  Teviot,  and  Clyde,  and  the 
stroam,  for  ever  now  drumly  and  dark 
as  it  rolls  on  its  way,  at  the  ford  of 
Melrose. 

To  such  as  sneered  at  him  for  bring- 
ing ''sentiment"  to  the  decision  of  com- 
meroial  and  international  affairs,  he 
gave  a  sterner  answer,  as  in  that  over- 
whelming passage  of  self-defence  iu 
the  forty-first  letter:— 

Because  I  have  passed  my  life  in 
almsgiving,  not  in  fortune-hunting;  be- 
cause I  have  labored  always  for  the 
honor  of  others,  not  my  own,  be- 
cause I  have  lowered  my  rents,  and 
assured  the  comfortable  lives  of  my 
poor  tenants,  instead  of  taking  from 
them  all  I  could  foroe  for  the  roofs 
they  needed;  because  I  love  a  wood 
walk  better  than  a  London  street,  and 
would  rather  watch  a  seagull  fiy  than 
shoot  it,  and  rather  hear  a  thrush  sing 
than  eat  it;  finally,  because  I  never 
disobeyed  my  mother,  because  I  have 
honored  all  women  with  solemn  wor- 
ship, and  have  been  kind  even  to  the 
unthankful  and  the  evil;  therefore,  the  ^ 
hacks  of  English  art  and  literature 
wag  their  heads  at  me,  and  the  poor 
wretch  who  pawns  the  dirty  linen  of 
his  soul  daily  for  a  bottle  of  sour  wine 
and  a  cigar,  talks  of  the  ''effeminate 
sentimentality  of  Ruskin." 

Against  himself  the  struggle  was 
harder.    It  is  true  that  for  ten  years 
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before  he  began  the  issue  of  "Fore" 
his  mind  bad  been  turned  to  the  in- 
justice and  false  doctrine  of  modem 
]al>or,  and  in  those  years  he  had  writ- 
ten the  three  textboolts  of  a  new  econ- 
omy. For  that  matter,  the  roots  of  all 
his  later  teaching  may  be  traced  in 
one  of  his  boyhood's  essays  on  West- 
moreland cottages,  just  as  Tolstoy, 
whom  indignation  and  pity  have  driven 
along  a  similar  road,  gave  the  fore- 
cast of  his  future  rebellion  in  his  ear- 
liest imaginative  works.  But  in  "Fors" 
the  tinal  separation  from  that'  rich 
and  many -colored  past  Is  made— thougli 
unwillingly,  and  with  much  looking 
back,  and  with  hopes  of  return.  "1 
began  these  letters,"  he  writes,  "as  a  by- 
work  to  quiet  my  conscience."  And 
again,  he  sighs  that  for  the  strife  he 
"must  leave  this  spiritual  land  and  fair 
domain  of  human  art  and  natural 
peace."  And  again,  speaking  of  his 
St.  George's  Guild,  he  says:  "That  it 
should  be  left  to  me  to  begin  such  a 
work  is  alike  wonderful  and  sorrow- 
ful to  me." 

He  reminds  one  of  Hamlet— the 
Hamlet  whom  Goethe  compared  to  a 
costly  x-ase  in  which  a  tree  had  been 
planted;  the  roots  expand,  the  vase  is 
shattered.  Like  Hamlet  when  he 
meets  the  friend  of  student  days,  or 
goes  back  to  dramatic  criticism,  or 
turns  his  hand  to  those  dozen  or  six- 
teen lines  as  in  the  days  when  poetry 
seemed  important,  so  Ruskln  through- 
out these  letters  returns  now  and 
again  with  delight  to  the  finest 
themes  of  his  early  manhood's  pur- 
suit Intermixed  with  flashing  strokes 
In  the  controversies  upon  housing, 
and  clothing,  and  wages,  and  interest, 
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and  the  Paris  Commune,  and  the  Bil- 
lingsgate fish  supply,  we  have  vistas 
into  the  vanishing  realms  of  exquisite 
criticism  and  tender  reminiscence,  of 
noble  history  and  beautiful  coinage,  of 
myths,  and  pictures,  and  mountains. 
But  he  was  himself  conscious  of  the 
unhapplness  that  always  lies  In  com- 
promise. He  could  endure  no  longer 
either  the  misery  of  the  world  or  Its 
beauty.  Tom  between  them,  he  went 
his  way  sorrowful.  "I  have  no  peace," 
he  writes,  "still  less  ecstasy." 

So  the  roots  expanded;  the  costly 
vase  was  broken.  But  the  gain  far 
surpassed  any  possible  loss.  To  that 
inspired  sense  for  beauty  which  he  ap- 
peared to  abandon  we  owe  the  char- 
acteristic power  of  his  Indignation— 
the  admixture  of  rage  and  irony  with 
a  tenderness  as  of  one  who,  seeing  his 
city,  weeps  over  It.  Swift  has  been 
called  the  spirit  of  Rabelais  dwelling 
in  a  dry  place.  If  Ruskln  had  the 
spirit  of  Swift,  it  dwelt  in  the  "sober 
landscape  and  austere"  of  his  early 
Italian  masters.  Out  of  the  treasury 
of  a  full  life  and  vivid  knowledge  he 
poured  all  its  wealth  for  the  cause 
that  possessed  him.  Outward  results 
are  slow,  but  at  least  the  self-com- 
placency and  deliberate  acquiescence 
in  hideous  wrongs  against  which 
*'Fors''  led  the  attack,  have  been  seen 
to  stagger,  and,  at  the  worst,  it  was 
"Fors"  that  gave  ns  an  example 
stronger  than  eloquence.  "Every  man 
feels  instinctively,"  Ruskln  writes, 
"that  all  the  beautiful  sentiments  in 
the  world  count  less  than  a  single 
lovely  action."  His  action  was  a  diffi- 
cult sacrifice,  and  for  its  difficulty  it 
cotmts  the  higher. 
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In  the  front  rank  of  races  of  lueu 
and  holders  of  offices  that  are  alike  dy- 
ing out  stands  the  parish  clerk.  He 
is  a  being  seldom  met  with  in  thi^se 
degenerate  days— be  sure  that  tbey  ai-e 
degenerate,  they  always  are— and  It  is 
fitting  that  he  should  have  his  mouu- 
ment.  Originally  a  man  of  learning, 
of  culture  and  refinement,  a  man  who 
aspired  to  and  often  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  holy  orders,  he  has  passed 
through  many  strange  vicissitudes. 
There  have  been  times— notably  wlien 
pluralism  was  rampant— when,  though 
the  proceeding  was,  strictly  speaking. 
illegal,  he  baptised  young  and  possibly 
old,  took  the  marriage  and  burial  serv- 
ices, read  prayers,  and  **cburchotl" 
women.  He  was  probably  as  compe- 
tent as,  or  more  competent  than,  the 
parson  he  hoped  to  succeed;  but  com- 
plaints reached  the  bishop\s  ears,  in- 
quiries were  Instituted,  and  our  wor- 
thy aqusebajaluR  was,  metaphorically. 
hauled  over  the  coals.  Still,  though 
robbed  of  these  opportunities  to  add 
inches  to  his  stature,  he  had  many  du- 
ties to  perform.  He  conducted  a  crude 
orchestra;  selected  the  hymns  and 
psalms;  read  the  lessons;  carried  round 
the  holy  water  and  asperged  his  par- 
ishioners: 

Censing  the  wives  of  the  parish  fast: 
And  many  a  lovely  look  he  on  them 
cast; 

was  usually  ready  with  his  responses 
and  Aniens;  whipped  the  dogs  out  of 
church;  generally  slept  somidly  Imj- 
neatb  the  old  three-decker  while  the 
sermon  was  proceeding;  and  often,  in 
addition,  like  Chaucer's  Jolly  Absolon: 
**Well  could  he  letten  bloo<l,  and  clip 
•nd   shaye.'*     Times    change<l.    and    a 

•"TlieFarlih  Clerk."    By  P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
(MethiMB,  7b.  td.  net.) 


new  order  of  parish  clerk  took  his 
place:  a  less-educated  order,  who  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  office  through 
body  rather  than  mind.  With  the 
change  came,  inevitably,  a  curtailment 
of  privileges,  and  the  relation  of  par- 
son and  clerk  became  that  of  master 
and  man  in  place  of  that  of  com- 
panions, or  at  least  of  social  equals; 
and  to-day  the  last  remnants  of  the 
power  of  the  parish  clerk  are  vested  in 
the  verger  or  sexton. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  as  we  have  said, 
that  he  should  have  his  monument;  but 
it  is  not  well  that  it  should  be  the 
monument  which  Mr.  Ditchfield  has 
erected.  Our  aquaebajalus  has  played 
a  part  important  in  social  and  ec- 
clesiastical history;  and  he  should  have 
been  treated  seriously— not  as  a  pro- 
vider of  mirth  for  the  million.  Not 
that  we  would  be  understood  to  sneer  at 
mirth— we  object  to  his  being  set  up 
as  an  object  for  laughter.  Mr.  Ditch- 
fleid's  book  consists  mainly  of  in- 
stances of  unconscious  liumor  on  the 
part  of  the  parish  clerk  with  i)erhaps 
one  or  two  of  conscious  humor.  There 
is  very  little  history,  few  records  of 
nuinners  and  customs,  practically  noth- 
ing, in  fact,  of  the  office  of  the  parish 
clerk  and  its  significance.  True,  he 
gives  us  chapters  on  **The  Antiquity 
and  Continuity  of  the  Office  of  Clerk"; 
•The  Mediaeval  Clerk";  '*The  Clerks  of 
London:  their  Duties  and  Privileges"; 
and  so  on;  but  there  is  nothing  new 
In  them,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
are  mere  pegs  to  hang  anecdotes  on  — 
magazine  articles  rather  than  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  serious  piece  of  his- 
tory. The  cliapters  themselves  are 
l>adly  arranged;  repetitions  are  fre- 
quent; the  style  Is  jerky  and  colorless; 
and  anecdotes  have  been  dragged  in 
with  little  regard   to  i)robabllity.      As 
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an  instance  of  this  last,  we  may  take 
the  story— a  very  good  story  in  its  way 
—of  the  clerk  who,  through  failing  eye- 
sight, found  a  diflBlcuity  in  reading  the 
tirst  line  of  the  Psalm.  "My  eyes  are 
dim,  I  canna  see,"  he  exclaimed;  and 
the  congregation  promptly  repeated  the 
words  after  him.  With  a  fine  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  he  spluttered  an- 
grily: ••Tarnation  fools  you  all  must 
be";  and  of  course  the  congregation 
faithfully  repeated  his  exclamation. 
The  story,  too,  of  the  man  who,  when 
visiting  a  "ritualistic**  church,  was 
walking  into  the  chancel  when  he  was 
stopped  by  an  official,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  parish  clerk.  **You  mustn*t 
go  in  there/*  said  the  official.  "Why 
not?'*  "Oh,  because  I*m  here  to  stop 
you.**  *To  stop  me?  Oh,  I  see. 
You're  what  they  call  the  rude  screen, 
aren't  you?*'  asked  the  gentleman.  Mr. 
Dltchfield,  in  short,  shows  himself  to 
be  a  cook  who  can  make  up  a  rechauffe 
at  a  moment's  notice;  and  lest  we  seem 
ungenerous,  let  us  say  at  once  that  It 
is  a  very  delectable  vegetarian  re- 
chauffe, though  one  occasionally  finds 
In  it  an  onion  masquerading  as  a 
peach. 

Seldom  has  our  aqusebajalus  proved 
a  poet  of  any  consequence,  though 
Richard  Fumess  wrote  some  very 
creditable  verse.  Of  a  different  order 
was  the  Somersetshire  clerk  who  re- 
vised Tate  and  Brady's  metrical  ren- 
dering of  Psalm  Ixvii.  when  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  visited  his 
church,  and  announced  it  as  follows: 

Let  us  zing  to  the  praze  an'  glory  of 
God  part  of  the  zixty-zeventh  Zalm; 
zspeshul  varshun  zspeshMy  'dap ted  vur 
t'cazshun: 

Wy  op  ye  zo  ye  little  ills? 
An  wot  var  do  'ee  zskip? 
Is  it  acause  ter  prach  too  we 
Is  cum'd  me  Lord  Biship? 

Wy  zskip  ye  zo  ye  little  ills? 
An  wot  var  do  ee  op? 


Is  it  acause  ter  prach  too  we 
Is  cum'd  me  Lord  Bishop? 

Then  let  uz  awl  arize  an  zing, 
An  let  uz  awl  stric  up, 
An  zing  a  glawriouB  zong  uv  praze 
An  blees  me  Lord  Blshup. 

A  similar  effusion,  composed  by  an- 
other clerk  when  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter  held  a  confirmation  in  his 
church  on  the  fifth  of  November: 

This  is  the  day  that  was  the  night 
When  the  Papists  did  conspire 

To  blow  up  the  King  and  Parliament 
House 
With  Gundy-powdy-ire, 

deserves  to  go  down  to  posterity. 

Our  aqusebajaius  was  generally  an 
accomplished  maker  of  epitaphs  and 
an  advertisement  issued  by  one  of  his 
tribe  is  worth  quoting: 

John  Hopkins  [it  runs],  parish  clerk 
and  undertaker,  sells,  epitaphs  of  all 
sorts  and  prices.  Shaves  neat,  and 
plays  the  bassoon.  Teeth  drawn,  and 
the  Salisfmry  Journal  read  gratis  every 
Sunday  morning  at  eight  A  school 
for  Psalmody  every  Thursday  evening, 
when  my  son,  bom  blind,  will  play 
the  fiddle.  Specimen  epitaph  on  my 
wife: 

My  wife  ten  years,  not  much  to  my 

ease. 
But  now  she's  dead,  in  caelo  quies. 

Great  variety  to  be  seen  within. 

Canon  Rawnsley  used  to  tell  a  pa- 
thetic story  of  a  parish  clerk— whose 
life  was  not  a  bed  of  roses— who 
begged  him  not  to  read  the  services 
80  fast;  "For  you  moost  gie  me  toime, 
Muster  Rawnsley,"  he  said;  **you 
luoost  i'deed.  You  moost  gie  me  toime, 
for  I've  a  graaceless  wife  and  two  god- 
less soons  to  praay  for."  Another  clerk, 
who  felt  the  burden  of  the  matrimonial 
yoke  and  was  in  difficulties  over  the 
word  "Mesech,"  read  with  marked 
feeling:  "Woe  is  me  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  dwell  with  MisHs: 
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We  quoted  a  short  time  ago  the  story 
of  a  clergyman  who  left  his  sermon 
at  his  manse  and  set  the  congregation 
to  work  on  the  hundred  and  nineteenth 
psalm  while  he  galloped  off  to  fetch 
it.     Inquiring  how  they  were  progress- 
ing on  his  return,  ''Hiey've  got  to  the 
eend  of  the  eighty-fourth  verse/*  he  was 
informed,    "an    they're    just    cheepin* 
like  wee  mice."    Mr.  Ditchfield  has  an 
equally  good  anecdote  of  a  parish  clerk 
who  was  secretary  to  the  races  com- 
mittee and  was  wont  to  hurry  out  of 
church  to  attend  their  meetings.    This 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  rector 
and  he  prepared  a  very  lengthy  ser- 
mon, to  be  delivered  on  a  day  on  which 
tlie  committee  met    The  first  half -hour 
puHsed,  then   the   clerk   began   to   get 
restless.     Another  half-hour  went  by, 
and  the  clerk  looked  up  anxiously;  but 
the  rector  was  "getting  set."    At  last, 
finding  that  it  was  too  late  to  attend 
tlie  meeting,  our  worthy  aquaebajnlus 
resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable.    The 
sermon   over,   he   rose    with    a    broad 
smile  on  his  face  and  gave  out:  "The 
*uudred   and   nineteenth    l^t^lni    from 
yend  to  yend.    He's  preached  all  day 
and  we'll  sing  all  neet.** 

The  anecdotes  we  have  (luoted  have 

The  Aeadtmy. 


about  them  an  element  of  probability, 
but  we  fail   to  see   what  purpose   is 
served  by  dishing  up  such  stories  as 
the  following  of  a  clergyman  whose 
dog    emulated    the    achievements    of 
Newton's    "Fldo"    and    tore    and   de- 
voured some  leaves  of  his  master's  ser- 
mon.   The  parson  had  to  take  duty  for 
a  neighbor,  and  fearing  lest  his  mu- 
tilated sermon  should   have  appeared 
too  short,  he  consulted  the  clerk.    "Was 
my  sermon  too  long,  to-day?"  he  asked. 
**Nay,"  was  the  reply.     "Then  was  It 
too  short?"    "Nay,  you  was  jist  about 
right."    Much  relieved,  the  parson  con- 
fided to  the  clerk  the  story  of  the  dog's 
misdemeanors.      The    clerk    scratched 
his  face  solemnly,  and  then:  "Ah,  mais- 
ter,"  he  said,  "our  parson  be  a  grade 
sight  too  long  to  plaise  we.    Would  you 
just  gle  him  a  pup?"    The  storj-  is  ob- 
viously an  invention,  and  it  is  not  even 
"a  fond  thing  vainly  invented."     Jolly 
Absolon,  in  the  course  of  many  hun- 
dred  years   of   activity,    surely    oouUl 
have  provided  sufilcient  matter  for  an 
interesting  book.    It  was  scarcely  fair 
of  Mr.   Ditchfield  to  label  the  volume 
before  us   "The  Parish  Clerk. "     It  is 
little  more  than  a  scrap-book. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


De  Qulncey's  "Reminiscences  of  the 
Bn^lBh  Lakes  and  the  Lake  Poets"; 
Ijockhart's  fine  and  kindly  Life  of  Rob- 
ert Bums;  and  The  Shorter  Poems  of 
William  Wordsworth,  with  an  Intro- 
doctioii  by  Bmest  Rhys,  the  general 
editor  of  the  series,  are  among  the  lat- 
est issues  in  "Everyman's  Library.*' 

An  aatoblographical  fragment  left  by 
WUllam  Allini^am  has  been  edited  for 
production  by  Mrs.  Allingham  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Badford.  It  covers  only  the 
period  of  early  childhood  and  a  portion 


of  his  later  years,  when  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Carlyle  and 
Tennyson.  Messrs.  Macinillan  will  be 
the  publishers. 

The  nine  stories  which  Eliza  Calvert 
Hall  gathers  into  a  volume  called 
"Aunt  ,Iaue  of  Kentucky"  give  pic- 
tures of  the  rural  life  of  a  generation 
ago  as  seen  through  the  shrewd  but 
kindly  eyes  of  an  old  woman.  They 
varj'  in  theme  and  quality  from  "The 
Baptizing  at  Kittle  Cn»ek,"  which  Is 
little  better  than  broad  farce,  to  "Mary 
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Andrews'  Dinner-Party'*  which  shows 
a  touch  of  tragic  power.  In  different 
vein  still  are  **Auut  Jane's  Album."  a 
charming  study  of  the  old-time  patch- 
work quilt  with  Its  associations,  and 
**The  Gardens  of  Memory,"  where  the 
quaint  reminiscences  are  called  up  by 
a  stroll  between  flower-beds.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Vasari  is  one  of  the  many  delightful 
authors  in  whom  time  has  destroyed 
nian*s  faith,  and  this  is  a  great  pity 
because  his  falsity  is  often  so  much 
more  picturesque  and  brilliant  than  the 
truth,  and  one  can  wish  the  uncritical 
reader  in  search  of  simple  enjoyment 
nothing  better  than  to  believe  every 
word  of  E.  Seeley's  "Stories  of  the  Ital- 
ian Artists  from  Vasari."  The  trans- 
lation is  cn'stalllne  in  its  clearness; 
the  colored  plates  are  excellent,  partly 
because  they  do  not  attempt  to  be  bril- 
liont,  and  many  of  the  half  tones  are  al- 
most startling  in  their  reproduction  of 
expression  and  sentiment.  The  vol- 
ume is  tastefully  bound  and  no  more 
delightful  gift  book  could  be  desired. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

"Full  of  human  stuff,"  says  the  re- 
viewer of  -Punch,"  of  "Growth,**  the 
new  novel  by  the  clever  writer  who 
signs  herself  **Graham  Ti  avers"  but 
whose  friends  know  her  as  Margaret 
Todd,  M.D.  A  study  of  religious  types 
and  influences  as  encountered  by  a 
young  student  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  the  portraits  of  Agnostic, 
Non-conformist,  Anglican  and  Roman- 
ist all  show  such  skilful  touches  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell  where  the  artist's 
own  sympathy  may  lie,  though  it 
might  be  at  either  of  the  two  •extremes. 
The  reader  who  looks  for  some  trend 
of  positive  conviction  will  be  disap- 
pointed,  but  as  a  presentation  of  op- 


posing forms  of  modern  thought  tUe 
book  is  notable  among  recent  novels. 
As  a  story  it  is  decidedly  above  the 
average.  The  scene  shifts  from  £«din- 
burgh  and  the  Scottish  moors  to  Rome, 
then  to  the  forests  of  Portugal;  the 
student-group  offers  a  variety  of  char- 
acters; the  feminine  interest  is  sup- 
plied by  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  pros- 
perous Non-conformist  deacon,  a  rich 
young  woman  doing  philanthropic 
work  along  independent  lines,  and  an 
actress;  the  plot  is  intricate  enough  to 
hold  the  interest  to  the  end;  and  the 
style  is  brilliant  and  forcible.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Particulars  are  now  announced  of  the 
Cambridge  Historj*  of  English  Litera- 
ture, which  is  to  follow  the  plan  .of  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History.  The 
work  will  be  published  in  fourteen 
volumes  of  about  four  hundred  and 
flfty  pages  each,  and  will  cover  the 
whole  of  English  literature  from  Beo- 
wulf to  the  end  of  the  Victorian  age. 
As  in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History 
each  chtti^ter  will  be  the  work  of  a 
writer  specially  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  History  will  give  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  successive  move- 
ments, both  main  and  subsidiary, 
treating  minor  writers  adequately  and 
not  allowing  them  to  be  overshadowed 
by  a  few  great  personalities.  VoL  i. 
will  cover  the  period  from  the  origin 
to  Chaucer,  vol.  il.  from  Chaucer  to 
the  Renaissance,  vol.  ill.  Elizabethan 
poetry  and  prose,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  Eliz- 
abethan and  Jacobean  drama,  vol.  vl. 
Jacobean  poetry  and  prose,  vol.  vll.  the 
Caroline  age,  vol.  vlii.  the  age  of 
Drydon,  vol.  Ix.  the  age  of  Swift  and 
Pope,  vol.  X.  the  rise  of  the  novel,  vol. 
xi.  the  earlier  Georgian  age,  vol.  xll. 
the  Romantic  revival,  and  vols.  xili. 
and  xlv.  the  Victorian  age. 
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May  in  the  Meadow,  Etc, 


AIAY    IN   THE  MEADOW 

Moi-ning  aud  Hay  lu  the  meadow! 
Whining  of  wings  in  the  wood: 
Thronging  of  tall  tree  shadows 

In   wildest,   wantonest  mood 
Athwart  the  suu-l^lssed  pathways! 

Shadows  that  sweep  them  away! 
And  big  brown  bees,  loud  buzzing, 

Whose  work  is  to  worship  the  day! 
Morning  and  May  in  the  meadow, 

Whirring  of  w^ngs  overhead, 
Aud  a  white,  white  butterfly,  silent,-  - 
Wings,    whiteness    and    wonder  out- 
spread! 

Florviwt'  M.  Bradfnnl. 


And     the    dolly-men    in     card-houses 
dream, 
Whate'er    she    whispers    them -that 
they  see; 
.  .  .  But  waking,  never  they  catch  a 
gleam 
Of  such  moonlit  unreality. 

But,    oh!    'tis    comfort    from    dusk    to 
dawn, 

AH  dread's  dispersed  by  the  breath 
of   her, 
So  light,  that  over  the  dewy  lawn 
Daffodils  quiver,  but  no  birds  stir. 

J.  Marjoram. 


FOR  DARK-FEAR. 

This  moonlit  gai*den  looms  so  strange 
That     under     the      half-transparent 
dark 
All  forms  of  things  familiar  chaiige 
To     toy-shapes     from     some     hu^e 
Noah's   Ark. 

TIio  trees  stand  flat  as  of  paper  made, 
And  through  pin-pricked   holes  in  a 
painted  screen, 
\N'ith  a  match  behind  and  the  ro(»m  iu 
shade, 
'I'he  street  lamps  flicker  and   dance 
between. 

I'or    if    with    flnger    and    thumb    you 
went 
To    that    spire    cut    from    a    picture 

lK)Ok, 

Or   that  thin-edged  castle  battlement. 
They'd  tear,  I  know,  by  their  brittle 
look. 

Anil    small    in    great    distance— 1    de- 
clare— 
'llii'  valley's  naught  but  a  saucerful 
(A     wide-lipped     saucer     in     greenish 
ware) 
t>f  mist,   thin-shredded,    like   cotton- 
wool. 

AiHl  the  Spirit  of  Sleep  is  a  little  child. 

.\  drowsy  child  that  holds  its  hands 
Clasps   the  world,  and  is  reconciled— 

.\nd.  dreaming,  murmurs  of  fairy 
lauds. 


THE  BIG  'RODS'  FEEDlNii- 
GROUND. 

In  the  heart  of  the  timbered  country. 

where  the  boles  of  the  trees  show 

white, 
Where  long   leaves   flicker  above    the 

grass  in  the  hush  of  a  moonless 

night. 
Where  the  mitchell  grass  grows  rank 

and  lush,  and  the  sweetest  herbs 

are  found, 
I.ies  the  grassy  sweep  of  the  promised 

land,  and  the  big  'roos'  ^  feeding- 
ground. 

They  steal  thro'  the  red-gum  ranges, 
and  they  fly  past  the  splitters* 
camp. 

They  cross  down  by  the  shallow  cross- 
ing, and  they  circle  the  quaking 
swamp. 

And  they  stand  for  a  moment,  front 
paws  raised,  bright  brown  eyes 
glancing  round. 

Then  off  again,  with  a  thudding  tall, 
go  the  'roos  to  their  feeding- 
ground. 

And   the   men  from    the   Survey   hear 

them,  as  they  lieat  past  the  low 

white  tent, 
And    the    pigeons    wake    in    the    Iron 

bark,     where     the     great     dark 

l)oughs  are  bent, 
And  ere  the  peak  of  the  topmost  bill 

by  the  eye  of  the  dawn  is  found. 
They  will   take  their  All  of  the  grass 

and  shrub  in  the  big  'roos'  feed- 

ing-gix)und. 

M,  Forrest, 
•  Roo.4  =  kan|i:aroo». 
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IS  LITERATURE  DYING? 


To  say  that  the  age  of  literature  was 
dead  would  be  to  parody  Burke,  and 
to  caricature  the  truth.     Yet  It  must 
strike    the    most   superficial    observer 
that  great  writers  disappear  and  leave 
no  worthy  successors  behind  them.    If 
this  were  merely  an  accident,  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  considering.    Just  be- 
fore   Spenser,    and    not    long    before 
Shakespeare,  began  to  write,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  lamented  the  decease  of  poetry, 
as  if  it  were  final.    But  I  suppose  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  in  the 
old  sense  of  words  unimaginative,  pre- 
ferring facts  to  fancies,  and  exalting 
substance  over  form.    Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  or  wish  to  suggest  that  lit- 
erature is  mere  style,  though  even  so 
exquisite  a  critic  as  Matthew  Arnold 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  that  paradox 
when   he  glorified   Bolingbroke.     The 
Elizabethan   age,    like   the    Augustan, 
was  teeming  with  thought  and  splen- 
did in  action.     As  anger  makes  verse, 
and  rage  supplies  arms,  so  ideas  will 
find  expression  for  themselves,  while 
no  master}'  of  expression  can  fill  the 
place  of  ideas.     The  decline  of  litera- 
ture cannot  be  due  to  any  want  of 
verbal  clothing.    It  must  be  connected 
with     some     phase,     permanent     or 
ephemeral,  of  the  human  mind.     Ma- 
terialism is  a  good,  mouth-filling  word, 
upon  which  any  one  in  search  of  an 
explanation     may     seize.      What,     it 
might  be  asked,  can  you  expect  of  a 
generation  which  speaks  of  the  Brit- 
ish flag  as  an  "asset"?     Who  would 
now  reject  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
world  for  fear  of  losing  his  own  soui? 
But  we  must  not  confound  the  mag- 
nitude of  wealth  with  the  worship  of 
it     Because  there  are  more  million- 
aires than  there  ever  have  been  be- 
fore,   we  must  not  assume  that   the 


spiritual  element  in  man  has  decayed. 
Suppose  that  a  miracle  happened  and 
that  another  Shakespeare  arose  to- 
morrow. Is  it  certain  that  he  would 
not  be  recognized  for  what  he  was? 
In  the  history  of  English  literature  the 
reign  of  Anne  is  often  coupled  with 
the  later  years  of  Elizabeth  for  liter- 
ary renown,  although  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  material- 
istic enough.  There  was  not  much 
romance  in  Swift  and  Pope,  or  even 
in  Addison  and  Steele.  There  was,  to 
be  sure,  no  vulgarity.  Bigness  was 
not  mistaken  for  greatness.  There 
was  no  sensual  Idolatry  of  mere  size. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  room  in  the  same 
world  for  the  German  Emperor  and  a 
man  of  genius.  That  singular  mission- 
ary of  empire  seems  to  crush  senti- 
ment with  his  mailed  fist  as  Hercules 
strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle.  He 
is  the  l*hilistine  incarnate,  and  the  So- 
cialists had  no  David  to  send  against 
him.  luipervious  to  ridicule,  and  blind 
to  notions,  he  stands  for  the  crassness 
of  unidealized  prosperity. 

The  eighteenth  century  has  been 
called  the  age  of  reason,  and  reason 
saveil  It.  The  greatest  Bishop  of  tlio 
English  Church  (for  Berkeley  was  of 
the  Irish)  said  boldly  that  by  reason 
alone  could  man  judge  even  of  revela- 
tion itself.  Whether  reason  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  revelation,  or 
by  the  French  Revolution,  or  whether 
it  still  lurks  in  the  recesses  of  obscure 
minds,  no  one  would  now  call  it  n 
formidable  enemy  either  to  literature 
or  to  anything  else.  Laudatur  etalget. 
At  least  the  second  verb  is  appropriate. 
Ours  Is  not  the  intellectual  material- 
ism of  Hume  and  Gibbon.  It  is  the 
repudiation  of  other  than  material 
tests,  the  cult  of  the  obvious,  the  de- 
mand for  large  profits  and  quick  re- 
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turns.    PX'ceutiicity  Is  popular  enough, 
but  there  is  nothing  original  in  eccen- 
tricity.    It  is  only  a  variation  of  the 
commonplace,  and  most  attractive  to 
the  commonest  minds,  as  perfect  sim- 
plicity   is    to    the    rarest.     One    great 
writer,  Count  Tolstoy,  survives,  not  ac- 
cessible to  most  of  us  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, but  in  French  or  even  in  Eng- 
lish,  precious,   massive,  and  splendid. 
Tolstoy    belongs  to   an   old   world,   to 
the    Russian    aristocracy    of    Crimean 
days.    But  in  reality  he  is  much  older 
than  that.      He  is  often  called  a  So- 
cialist,  and   Socialism   is   supposed   to 
be  new.     Socialism    is  not  new,   and 
Tolstoy   is  not  correctly  described  as 
a  Socialist.     He  is  a  primitive  Chris- 
tian, born  out  of  due  time,  a  remnant 
of  the  past,  and  not  a  harbinger  of 
the  future.     As  a  man  of  pre-eminent 
and    incontestable  genius,   he  belongs 
to  the  ages,  not  to  the  age.    No  other 
novelist   has   quite   such   a   power   of 
crowding  his  pages  with  perfectly  un- 
mistakable characters,  all  different,  all 
consistent,  each  as  finished  as  any  soli- 
taiy  portrait.      The  art  of  Anna  K'tre- 
mtm  is  consummate.     The  moral  force 
of  Resurrection,  the  beauty  of  the  girl's 
nature  which  cannot  be  degraded  even 
by  vice,  are  more  wonderful,  as  they 
are   more   noble,   than   any   art.     But 
Tolstoy   is   following   the    gleam,   and 
passing  from  our  ken.     He  Is  at  war 
with  modem  society,  out  of  all  sym- 
pathy with  its  idols,  and  entirely  con- 
temptuous of  Its  passions.     It  may  be 
that  in  the  far  distant  future  he  will 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  few  landmarks 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    But  he  had 
nothing  in  common  with  It,  except  the 
accident  of  birth. 

It  Is  at  It^ast  a  plausible  view  that 
education  fosters  mediocrity.  Educa- 
tion levels  up.  Does  It  also  level 
down?  Dean  Galsford,  in  his  cele- 
brated sermon  on  verbs  In  /u,  ob- 
served thjit  classical  scholarship  had 
no   greater  advantage  than  the  pleas- 


ure of  looking  down  upon  those  who 
lacked  It.    We  have  travelled  far  from 
Galsford,  and  nothing  is  now  more  de- 
spised  by    the   intellectual   high-fliei^ 
than    the    scholarship    in    w^hich    he 
revelled.    But   they   cannot   share  all 
his   enjoyment,   because   there  is   not 
quite  the  old  golf.     The  schoolmaster 
has  been  too  long  abroad  in  the  land. 
You  can  almost  hear  the  scratching  of 
his  pen.     The  broad  and  general   re- 
sults  of   his  activity  are  beyond   all 
question    beneficent.     Pope    was    the 
last  man  who  ought  to  have  said  that 
a    little    learning    was    a    dangerous 
thing,  for  he  had  very  little  himself. 
He  did  not  drink  deep,  he  tasted  the 
Pierian   spring,    and   yet    his   literarj* 
reputation,  if  not  so  high  as  Milton's. 
Is  a  good  deal  higher  than  Bentley's. 
In  tlie  works  of  a  greater  even  than 
Milton  we  read  that  there  is  no  dark- 
ness but  ignorance.     And  though  we 
must  not  attribute  to  Shakespeare  the 
casual  sayings  of  those  who  mocked 
Malvolio,  this  particular  phrase  seems 
to  bear  a  personal  stamp.     It  makes 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number  that  elementary  teaching 
should    be    universally    diffused.     But 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  has  nothing  to  do  with  genius. 
What   sort  of   education    had  Keats? 
There  Is  a   familiar   law  in  physical 
science  known  as  the  conservation  of 
energy,  according  to  which  the  amount 
of  force  in  the  world  is  always  the 
same,    though    it    is    differently    dis- 
tributed at  different   times.     Can  the 
same  or  a  similar  principle  be  applica- 
ble to  the  human  mind?    Did  the  pro- 
duction  of  Comus   require  that  there 
should  be  a  number  of  mute,  inglori- 
ous  Miltons,    who   never   found  their 
meaning:  out,  but  dletl  with  all  their 
music   in  them?     Or  is  criticism   un- 
favorable   to    originality?     Our    last 
great  literary  critic,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Iinppened  also  to  be  a  poet,  not  per- 
haps  a   great   poet,   but   a   true  cue. 
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There  never  was  a  greater  critic,  tliere 
has  seldom  been  a  greater  poet,  than 
Goethe.  Unless  criticism  be  mere 
fault-finding,  in  which  case  it  is  worse 
than  useless,  it  must  be  improved  by 
sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  fostered 
by  experience.  Here,  however,  we  are 
dealing  with  masters  of  the  art  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  large  number 
of  small  critics,  reading  books  to  find 
out  the  mistakes  in  them,  are  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  literary  genius. 
The  one  indispensable  quality  for  the 
appreciation  of  genius  is  reverence, 
and  unfortunately  reverence  is  the  last 
thing  taught  in  the  sixth  standard. 
Reverence  is  the  other  side  of  humor. 
Wit  has  only  one  side.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  would  call  this  a  reverent 
age.  Cynicism  is  not  necessarily  ir- 
reverent The  cynicism  of  Rdchefou- 
canlt  is  really  the  indignant  protest 
of  an  outraged  sentimentalist,  disap- 
pointed by  the  baseness  of  mankind. 
The  cynicism  of  Swift  is  misanthropic, 
horrible,  tragical,  but  not  contemptible 
or  Tolgar.    What  does  militate  against 

all  nobility  of  mind  or  soul,  against  all 
poMibiiity  of  even  realising  greatness, 
is  the  cheap  cynicism  that  sees  fun  in 
everything  and  humor  in  nothing,  that 
finds  its  highest  expression  in  the 
wearisome  monotony  of  the  mechani- 
cal Jester.  Bume-Jones  in  one  of  his 
letters  explains  what  he  calls  the 
**tliree  laughters  of  the  fool.  Ue 
langtiB  at  wliat  is  good,  he  laughs  at 
what  is  bad,  and  he  laughs  at  what 
he  does  not  understand.'*  Nothing  de- 
grmdeB  public  taste  more  than  this  per- 
petual giggle,  this  irrepressible  grin. 
With  real  humor  it  has  no  relation  at 
alL  When  Polonius  says  to  Hamlet, 
**Uj  honorable  lord,  I  will  most  hum- 
bly take  my  leave  of  you,"  Hamlet 
replies,  '*You  cannot,  sir,  take  from 
me  anything  tliat  I  will  more  willingly 
part  withal,"  and  we  smile  in  easy 
amusem^it  But  what  follows?  **Ex- 
cept  my  life,  except  my   life,  except 


my  life."  Then  we  see  what  humor 
is,  how  deep  it  goes,  how  closely 
it  is  bound  up  with  the  most  se- 
rious things.  Carlyle  was  a  true 
humorist  Was  he  the  last?  His 
most  eager  disciple,  Ruskin,  not  a 
humorist  of  any  recognized  type,  was 
an  eloquent  preacher  of  reverence  so 
long  as  his  mental  powers  were  un- 
impaired. Where  is  Ruskin's  succes- 
sor? His  style  may  have  been  some- 
times too  rhetorical,  his  prose  too 
poetical,  his  descriptions  too  pictorial, 
his  eulogy  and  invective  too  unre- 
strained. But  in  his  way  he  was 
great  He  had  the  note  of  distinction, 
largeness  of  purpose,  breadth  of  view. 
Quando  ullum  inveniemus  paremf  May 
not  the  decline  of  literature,  or  at  least 
its  general  levelling  down,  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  combined  decay  of 
reverence  and  humor?  There  is  wit 
enough,  and  to  spare.  Much  of  it, 
indeed,  is  mere  flippancy,  as  boring  as 
dullness  itself.  Some  of  it  is  of  a 
very  high  order  indeed.  M.  Anatole 
France  is  almost  as  witty  as  Voltaire. 
The  salt  which  keeps  M.  France  him- 
self sound  and  wholesome  is  his  pas- 
sionate love  of  truth  and  justice.  But 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  the 
sceptical  and  mocking  school,  is  not 
favorable  to  genius.  It  conduces 
rather  to  parody,  the  monkey's  ely- 
slum.  A  good  parody  of  a  bad  poem 
is  amusing  enough.  A  bad  parody  of 
a  good  poem  is  the  most  loathsome 
depth  to  which  literature  can  sink. 

If  ever  a  man  kept  up  the  dignity  of 
literature,  it  was  Tennyson.  But 
though  Tennyson  has  not  been  dead 
fifteen  years,  he  seems  almost  medise- 
vnl  in  his  remoteness.  I  do  not  mean 
that  his  best  poetry  is  dead,  or  can 
ever  die.  It  is  his  conception  of  his 
task  that  seems  obsolete.  Although 
he  made  good  bargains  with  the  book- 
sellers, he  did  seriously  devote  his 
whole  life  to  the  highest  literary  pro- 
ductions   of    which    he    was    capable. 
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Morbidly  sensitive  to  criticism  as  lie 
was,  he  felt  also  that  genius  bad  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  con- 
scientiously discharged  them.  We 
have  no  Tennyson  now.  What  should 
we  make  of  him  if  we  had  him?  Rev- 
erence is  the  keynote  of  "In  Memo- 
riam,"  as  is  humor  of  the  "Northern 
Farmer."  Browning,  too,  a  subtler 
thinker,  though  a  less  melodious  poet, 
had  both  qualities  in  abundance. 
What  has  become  of  poetry?  It  has 
not  disappeared.  A  very  large  quan- 
tity of  very  good  verse  is  turned  out 
in  English  between  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary and  the  thirty-first  of  December. 
It  is  good,  but  it  is  not  great  Do  we 
miss  the  greatness?  That  is  the  point 
In  the  history  of  all  civilized  commu- 
nities there  are  periods  destitute  of 
great  literary  names.  Our  peculiarity 
is  that  we  seem  to  get  on  so  very  well 
without  them.  That  emptiest  of  all 
shallow  catchwords,  nil  admirari,  which 
never  yet  in  spite  of  Horace,  either 
made  any  one  happy,  or  kept  him  so, 
is  an  attitude  of  mind  fatal  to  original- 
ity of  genius.  If  philosophy  begins  in 
wonder,  criticism  ends  in  lack  of  ad- 
miration, and  the  strongest  proof  of 
mediocrity  is  always  to  give  moderate 
praise.  To  say  that  literature  Is  low- 
ered by  criticism  may  be  to  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  two  phenomena  may 
have  a  common  cause.  Flatness  and 
stagnation  may  go  together. 

Most  critics,  if  asked  who  was  the 
best  writer  of  English  now  living, 
would  probably  answer,  "Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith."  But  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  has  long  made 
his  home  in  Canada.  Who  is  there 
now  that  can  write  like  Froude?  Of 
Fronde's  historical  reputation  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak.  What  made 
him  great  was  his  mastery  of  style  and 
thought.  We  have  plenty  of  excellent 
writers.  Indeed  they  are  too  numer- 
ous to  name.      Respectable  stature  is 


common  enough.  It  is  the  giants  that 
have  departed.  The  symptom  is  not 
peculiar  to  England.  It  is  true  of 
France,  of  Germany,  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  Hawthorne,  no 
Mommsen,  no  Victor  Hugo.  Some  peo- 
ple put  it  all  down  to  Democracy. 
The  obvious  retort  is  that  Athens  was 
a  Democracy,  and  that  to  Athens 
Western  literature  traces  its  source. 
But  the  Athenian  Democracy  was  a 
very  aristocratic  one.  It  consisted  of 
citizens  who  were  also  soldiers.  It 
rejected  mechanics,  as  well  as  slaves. 
What  has  to  be  proved  is  that  modem 
Democracy  does  not  respect  mental 
distinction.  The  evidence  is  the  other 
way.  Some,  again,  contend  that  the 
decline  of  faith  accounts  for  the  de- 
cline of  literature.  It  certainly  was 
not  so  in  the  days  of  Voltaire,  Hume 
and  Gibbon.  But  for  my  part  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  decline  of  faith.  The 
fall  of  dogma  is  a  very  different  thing. 
But  a  theological  discussion  would  be 
irrelevant  here.  More  profitably  might 
one  ask  whether  the  reign  of  literature 
is  over,  and  the  reign  of  science  begun. 
Readers  of  that  fascinating  book,  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin's  Life  of  his  father, 
will  remember  that  the  illustrious  natu- 
ralist at  the  close  of  his  career  was 
unable  to  take  any  interest  in  litera- 
ture at  all.  Even  Shakespeare  no 
longer  gave  him  any  satisfaction.  Was 
this  merely  a  matter  of  individual  tem- 
perament or  did  it  imply  that  science 
is  enough,  and  that  the  world  is  tired 
of  verbal  exercise?  In  favor  of  the 
first  interpretation  may  be  cited  the 
case  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  aban- 
doned science  in  middle  life  for  the- 
ology and  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  science  in  Newton's  time 
was  an  infant  compared  with  science 
now,  and  the  scientific  future  is  full  of 
exciting  possibilities,  for  which  mere 
literature  can  offer  no  equivalent  A 
scientific  professor  was  once  asked 
whether   there   was  any  hostility  be- 
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tween  science  aud  religion.  He  repliea 
tliat  tbere  certainly  was  not,  but  Uiat 
modem  science  was  so  compretiensiye 
as  to  satisfy  men's  minds,  and  malLe 
them  independent  of  ''metaptiysicaJ 
aid."  The  splendid  edition  of  Bacon'^} 
Worlds  (or  which  James  Spedding  was 
chiefly  responsible  contains  a  Preface 
by  a  young  man  of  singular  gifts,  Les- 
lie Ellis,  who  was  soon  afterwards  re> 
moved  by  death.  He  concluded  his 
essay  with  these  striking  and  beauti- 
ful sentences:— 

The  tone  in  which  Bacon  spoke  of 
the  future  destiny  of  mankind  fitted 
him  to  be  a  leader  of  the  age  in  which 
be  lived.  It  was  an  age  of  change 
and  of  hope.  Men  went  forth  to  seek 
in  new-found  worlds  for  the  laud  of 
gold  and  for  the  fountain  of  youth; 
they  were  told  that  yet  greater  won- 
ders lay  within  their  reach.  They 
had  burst  the  bonds  of  old  authority; 
they  were  told  to  go  forth  from  the 
land  where  they  had  dwelt  so  long, 
and  look  on  the  light  of  heaven.  It 
was  also  for  the  most  part  an  age  of 
faith;  and  the  new  philosophy  upset  no 
creed  and  pulled  down  no  altar.  It 
did  not  put  the  notion  of  human  per- 
fectibility in  the  place  of  religion,  nor 
deprive  mankind  of  hopes  beyond  the 
grave.  On  the  contrary,  it  told  its  fol- 
lowers that  the  instauration  of  the  sci- 
ences was  the  free  gift  of  the  God  in 
whom  their  fathers  had  trusted,  that 
it  was  only  another  proof  of  the  mercy 
of  Him  whose  mercy  is  over  all  His 
works." 

Noble  and  stately  as  this  passage  is, 
it  reads  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  time 
already  remote.  Bacon's  greatness 
was  not  the  greatness  of  pure  science, 
in  which,  according  to  Harvey,  he  was 
an  amateur.  He  was  a  philosopher,  a 
statesman,  a  consummate  man  of  the 
World.  The  thoroughly  scientific  intel- 
lect, at  least  in  these  days,  is  iLvrdpK^^ 
self-sufi9cing,  aud  believes,  or  tends  to 
believe,  that  the  questions  which  can- 


not be  answered  by  science  cannot  be 
answered  at  all.  Hence  Agnosticism, 
the  creed  of  Huxley,  not  of  Bacon. 
My  subject,  however,  is  not  religion, 
but  literature  and  its  decline.  Mill,  a.5 
we  read  in  his  Autobiography,  was 
haunted  at  an  early  age  by  a  strange 
dread,  which  he  quaintly  compares 
with  the  conviction  of  sin,  that  musi- 
cal combinations  might  be  exhausted. 
Music  is  Science,  and  therefore,  I  sup- 
pose, inexhaustible.  Literature  is  not, 
whatever  history  may  be.  The  scien- 
tific spirit  seems  now  to  dominate 
everything.  The  world  is  in  future  to 
be  governed  from  the  laboratory.  It 
used  to  be  said  by  those  of  old  time 
that  science  had  a  definite  province, 
within  which  no  doubt  all  unscientific 
ideas  were  intrusions,  beyond  which 
was  the  realm  of  literature,  conduct, 
imagination,  faith.  Modem  science 
seeks  to  remove  the  boundaries,  to 
claim  all  knowledge  for  its  province, 
and  to  say  that  what  it  does  not  know 
is  not  knowledge.  Jura  iiegat  8ibi  nata, 
nihil  nan  arrogat  armis.  Demands  like 
these,  perhaps  not  consciously  put  for- 
ward, would  still,  if  formulated,  be 
set  aside  by  the  bulk  of  the  human 
race.  But  then  do  the  bulk  of  the  hu- 
man race  count?  Or  is  the  future 
with  the  select  band  who  are  compe- 
tent to  arrive  at  scientific  truth,  and 
care  for  nothing  else?  Do  the  high- 
est minds  gravitate  by  slow  and  sure 
degrees  from  the  shadows  and  fancies 
of  art  to  the  facts  and  conclusions 
which  alone  are  sure?  When  Tyndall 
lectured  on  the  scientific  use  of  the  im- 
agination, he  was  wittily  told  that  he 
meant  the  imaginative  use  of  science. 
The  criticism,  so  far  as  it  was  not 
merely  verbal,  admitted  that  the 
former  things  had  passed  away,  that 
the  ancient  distinction  had  broken 
down.  Darwin  rejected  literature,  it 
may  be  said,  because  bis  imagination 
had  been  starved.  A  man  of  science 
would  explain  the  phenomenon  in  pre- 
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cisely  the  opposite  way.  Here,  he 
would  tell  us,  is  the  deepest  thinker 
of  his  age,  the  man  who  by  his  pa- 
tient researches  has  transformed  our 
conceptions  of  the  universe.  To  as- 
sume that  such  a  man  has  no  imagina- 
tion is  ridiculous.  Yes,  his  imagina- 
tion is  the  true  one,  because  It  was 
set  goiug  by  experiment,  because  it 
arrives  at  certainty,  because  it  rests 
upon  fact.  Literature  may  be  an  ele- 
gant amusement  but,  after  all,  it  is 
only  permutations  and  combinations 
of  words.  Have  we  not  had  enough 
of  it?  What  is  the  need  for  it  except 
to  make  the  couclusions  of  science  in- 
telligible to  the  masses?  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  carry  the  art  of  expression 
further  than  Plato  carried  it  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago?  Are  we 
likely  to  see  a  greater  poet  than 
Shakespeare?  There  is  no  progress  in 
literature.  There  Is  nothing  else  iu 
science,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  dis- 
covery. If  these  arguments  are  sound, 
they  may  suggest  a  reason  why  literary 
genius  is  not  unquenchable,  or  is  even 
being  quenched. 

Philosophical  or  theological  contro- 
versy stimulates  literature.  It  is  other- 
wise with  scientific  controversy,  if  in- 
deed controversy  be  admissible  in  sci- 
ence. Every  scientific  proposition,  ex- 
cept an  axiom,  is  capable  of  proof,  and 
A\ith  proof  all  dispute  must  end.  The 
man  of  letters  says,  '*I  think."  The 
philosopher  says,  "I  believe.'*  The 
iimn  of  science  says.  "I  know.'*  H#» 
often  adds,  perhaps  unconsciously  to 
liimself,  "What  I  don't  know  is  not 
knowledge." 

Oh,  what  a  dust>'  answer  gets  the  soul, 
When  hot  for  certainties  is   this  our 
life. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  poet,  of  a 
poet  still  with  us  in  advanced  and 
honored  age.  If  you  want  certainties, 
says  science,  I  am  the  way.  I  may 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  everything,  but 


at  least  I  will  tell  you  nothinir  that  I 
cannot  prove.  If  my  paths  are  not 
always  patiis  of  pleasantness,  they  are 
never  paths  of  illusion.  If  I  cannot 
teach  you  to  deceive  others,  I  can  at 
least  teach  you  not  to  deceive  yourself. 
This  is  not  a  new  message.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  When 
Lucretius  glorified  Epicurus  in  Terses 
which  have  survived  for  centuries  the 
scientific  theories  they  embalm,  he  cel- 
ebrated the  triumph  of  science  over 
mythology.  Sublime  poet  as  he  was, 
he  valued  his  art  if  indeed  he  was 
conscious  of  it  simply  as  an  instru- 
ment for  making  more  E«picureans.  it 
is  true  that  his  expectations  liave  been 
reversed,  that  Lucretius  is  read  now 
for  his  poetry,  not  for  his  science. 
Why?  Because,  the  pliysicist  will  say, 
there  is  development  in  scimce,  and 
not  iu  literature.  The  ideas  of  Bpicu- 
rus  are  as  remote  as  a  cuneiform  In- 
scription. Lucretius  could  write  poetry 
better  than  anybody  can  write  it  now. 
The  art  of  expression  is  a  mere  trial 
of  ingenuity,  and  how  can  any  one 
ever  be  more  ingenious  than  Pope? 
I^t  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  Sci- 
ence is  alive.  Of  course  pec^le  want 
new  books.  They  always  will  want 
them.  They  read  to  amuse  themselves, 
to  pass  the  time.  Books  must  be  writ- 
ten, as  chairs  and  tables  most  be 
made.  The  world  must  go  on.  ATer- 
age  minds  have  no  need  to  tronMe 
themselves  about  such  things.  There 
will  always  be  plenty  for  them  to  do. 
But  if  literature  is  to  be  in  the  future 
what  it  has  been  in  the  past  it  most 
retain  its  attraction  for  men  of  genios. 
Will  the  highest  intellects  conoem 
themselves  with  insoluble  problems, 
with  windows  that  exclude  the  light 
and  passages  that  lead  to  nottUng? 
Or  will  they  be  drawn,  are  they  heinc 
drawn  even  now,  into  the  more  trait- 
ful  methods  of  experiment  and  exacti- 
tude? A  definite  answer  to  such  a 
question  would  be  most  presumptuous* 
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The  query  is  only  offered  as  a  tentative 
solution  of  apparent  facts.  It  is 
easy  to  reply  tliat  science  and  litera- 
ture are  not  necessarily  or  naturally  op- 
posed; tbat  Darwin  wrote  a  good  style, 
and  Huxley  a  better;  that  Tennyson 
was  fascinated  by  scientific  progress; 
that  things  can  only  be  explained  by 
words.  Original  minds,  minds  of  the 
highest  order,  will  not  always  be  con- 
tent with  a  secondary  place.  When, 
if  ever,  science  is  finally  enthroned  as 
the  goddess  of  reason,  the  one  source 
of  real  truth  here  below,  the  arbitress 
of  human  destiny,  the  dictatress  of 
the  world,  literature  must  gradually 
subside  into  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  n 
relic  of  the  past.  The  legendary 
mathematician's  comment  on  '*Para- 
dise  Lost,"  "A  very  fine  poem,  but  l 
don't  quite  see  what  it  all  goes  to 
prove,"  may  have  shown  him  to  be  in 
advance  of  his  age.  For  though  '*Par- 
adise  Liost"  probably  numbers  more 
readers  than  the  "Principia,"  it  has 
not  extended  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge. 

Nature,  and  nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in 

God  said.  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was 
Ugtt 

Does  that  neat  couplet  Illustrate  the 
true  connection  between  science  and 
literature?  Is  poetry  destined  to  be  a 
memoria  iechnioaT  Men  of  letters  have 
exhausted  their  eloquence  on  the  in- 
estimable value  of  literature  as  a  luxu- 
rious form  of  mental  entertainment 
They  have  added  nothing  in  modern 
times  to  what  Cicero  said  in  the  *'De 
Arehia'*  l)efore  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Cicero  can  be  read 
with  as  much  pleasure  by  us  as  by  his 
own  contemporaries,  and  that  is  im- 
mortality in  the  eyes  of  a  mortal. 
Long  and  nobly  has  literature  strug- 
gled for  its  rightful  place  in  human 
history.  Is  the  struggle  coming  to  an 
end?  Is  science  acquiring  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  menV 


On  such  a  subject  one  can  only  be 
hypothetical.  Supposing  that  such  a 
process  were  going  on,  its  effects  would 
be  first  seen  on  the  highest  plane.  If 
there  is  ample  scope  in  science,  and  in 
science  alone,  for  the  fullest  and  deep- 
est operations  of  the  mind,  literature 
would  no  longer  enlist  the  best  minds 
in  its  service.  By  science  I  mean 
physical  science,  the  investigations  of 
natural  phenomena.  When  professors 
say  that  history  is  a  science,  they 
mean  something  totally  different,  ami 
that  controversy  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  Perhaps  history  will  hence- 
forth be  a  collection  of  tabulated  and 
analyzed  facts. 

Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History, 
poor  old  Poetry  passing  hence! 

In  the  common  deluge  drowning  old 
political  common  sense. 

History  and  poetry  do  not  receive  a 
very  high  compliment  by  being  classed 
with  heraldry.  Nor  is  the  common  dei- 
UKe  very  clearly  defined.  The  flood 
of  science  may  overwhelm  us  all.  Or 
it  may  be  a  more  accurate  metaphor 
to  picture  ourselves  as  worms  unable 
to  escape  the  roller.  The  Positive,  or 
Positivist,  philosophy  was  once  defined 
as  Catholicism  without  Christianity. 
Is  not  the  scientific  school  becoming 
quite  as  dogmatic  as  the  Church  of 
Borne?  Extra  aoientiam  nulla  aaluM. 
The  charm  of  dealing  with  certainties 
has  often  been  described.  Walter 
Bagehot  in  one  of  his  essays  repre- 
sents the  voice  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  did  not  belong  Welcoming  the  tired 
traveller  to  many  fields  of  human 
speculation,  and  inviting  him  to  the 
haven  where  all  such  matters  were 
settled  long  ago.  An  excellent  refuge 
for  those  who  believe  the  Church. 
Science  you  cannot  disbelieve.  You 
cannot  get  outside  your  own  reason, 
the  only  faculty  with  which  you  can 
Judge  of  revelation  itself.  Butler  had 
to  fall  back  upon  probability  as  the 
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guide  of  life.  Tlie  man  of  science  de- 
spises probabilities.  With  him  as 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  it  is  all  or 
nothing.  Scientific  Agnosticism  does 
not  merely  say,  "I  am  not  sure."  It 
says  also,  "You  can't  be  sure.'*  "The 
rest  may  reason  and  welcome,"  Abt. 
Vogler  exclaims;  "  'tis  we  musicians 
know."  But  then  there  is,  I  am  told,  a 
subtle  connection  between  music  and 
the  higher  mathematics,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  confidence  of  Abt  Vog- 
ler. Herbert  Spencer,  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  haunted  with  a  kind  of 
philosophic  nightmare.  Man  did  not 
understand  the  universe.  What  if 
there  existed  no  comprehension  of  it 
anywhere?  There  was  a  time,  not 
very  distant,  when  men  of  science 
would  not  have  assumed  to  know  more 
about  it  than  other  people.  Even  now 
they  have  not  accounted  for  creation, 
or  explained  it  away.  But  less  and 
less  every  year  are  they  disposed  to 
compass  their  knowledge  with  bounds, 
to  lay  down  any  time  or  limit  at  which 
they  must  stop.  That  is  the  supreme 
attraction  of  science.  Its  possibilities 
are  infinite.  In  literature,  in  meta- 
physics, the  best  that  can  be  has  been 
done.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  any 
philosophy,  ancient  or  modern.  To 
the  student  of  natural  phenomena  any 
discovery  is  possible,  even  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  the  ultimate  origin  of 
things.  Scientific  enthusiasm  to-day  is 
not  what  it  was  in  Bacon's  time.  It  is 
no  vast  and  vague  idea  of  co-ordinating 
knowledge.  It  is  a  belief  in  the  unlim- 
ited power  of  patient  research,  com- 
bined with  a  Newtonian  or  Darwinian 
Imagination.  Argon,  and  radium,  and 
wireless  telegraphy  may  be  trifies  com- 
pared with  what  the  future  has  in 
store.  I  am  not  arguing,  I  am  not  able 
to  argue,  that  this  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  scientific  progress  is  justified 
by  facts,  or  even  that  it  will  last.  It 
may  be  a  temporary  phase.     My  point 


is  that  it  will  serve  to  explain  the  ap- 
parent failure  of  literary  genius.  Men 
are  not  bom  literary  or  scientific,  in 
most  cases  the  bent  of  their  minds  is 
shaped  by  accident.  The  highest 
minds  have  the  loftiest  aspirations, 
which  poetry  and  other  forms  of  lit- 
erature have  satisfied  hitherto.  If  sci- 
ence can  be  proved  to  hold  the  key  of 
the  universe,  complete  satisfaction 
cannot  be  sought  elsewhere.  As  for 
everything  which  does  not  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  knowledge,  what  is  it  all 
but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a 
million  million  of  suns?  If  all  science, 
except  natural  science,  be  science 
falsely  so  called,  the  human  Intellect 
must  inevitably  be  drawn  away  from 
what  cannot  yield  tangible  results. 
History  cannot  yield  them.  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  Why  seek  ye  the 
living  among  the  dead?  There  is 
enough  poetry  in  the  world  already. 
It  must  be  waste  of  time  to  make 
more.  Science  is  to  literature  as  life 
to  death.  To  become  really  scientfic 
is  a  resurrection.  If  these  views  are 
widely  held,  more  widely  every  day, 
the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article 
must  be  answered  in  the  afllrmatlve. 
It  may  be  a  euthanasia,  a  gradual  and 
easy  decay.  But  it  is  as  certain  as  It 
is  gradual.  The  very  fact  that  the 
name  of  science  is  often  misapplied, 
that  men  claim  the  epithet  scientific 
for  things  which  it  will  not  suit,  is  it- 
self a  proof  of  the  despotism  to  which 
the  unscientific  world  submits.  Liter- 
ature may  be  more  tempting  than  most 
forms  of  Illusion.  Other  verse  be- 
sides Sir  David  Lindsay's  may  still 
''have  charms."  Science  alone  is  real. 
The  prevalence  of  that  creed,  or  of 
that  superstition,  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
duce  scientific  genius,  though  it  has 
doubtless  raised  the  level  of  the  scien- 
tific intelligence.  Its  negative  effect 
upon  literature  is  more  obviouB,  and 
the  effect  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to 
tbc  literature  of  any  single  coimtry; 
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Just  as  motor  cars  are  superseding 
horses,  so  ts  science  superseding 
humanism.  At  least,  so  it  would 
seem.  Bven  science  may  disappoint 
expectation,  and  the  door  which  no  man 
living  has  yet  entered  may  remain  in- 
exorably closed.    Among  other  discov- 
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eries  it  may  be  discovered  that  there 
are  bounds  to  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence. At  present  the  trend  of  opinion 
is  the  other  way.  The  pursuit  of 
what  Bacon  called  secondary  causes  is 
the  most  dangerous  rival  that  literature 
has  ever  encountered. 

Herbert  Paul. 


SOME  LONDON  CHILDREN  AT  PLAY. 


In  the  month  of  February  of  this 
year  an  interesting  article  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr  Frank  R.  Benson  to 
this  Review,  entitled  "An  Attempt  to 
Revive  the  Dramatic  Habit"  '  In  this 
article  he  speaks  of  a  ''marked  increase 
of  activity  in  the  sphere  of  folk 
drama,*'  more  especially  in  country  dis- 
tricts, and  describes  it  with  equal  truth 
and  assurance  as  a  promising  means 
"of  relieving  much  of  the  dulness  of 
our  rural  life."  And  if  folk  drama, 
historical  pageants,  and  the  present- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  plays  may  serve 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  existence 
and  to  stimulate  the  imaginations  of 
country  people,  surely  not  less  useful 
as  an  educating  force  may  be  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  dramatic  habit  for  those 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  the  turmoil 
of  a  large  city  such  as  London.  I  do 
not  in  this  connection  refer  to  the  West 
End  nor  to  the  West  End  theatres,  but 
rather  to  those  poor  and  densely  popu- 
lated qnarters  where  the  desirability  of 
being  able  to  escape  occasionally,  if 
only  in  fancy,  from  the  squalid  sur- 
ronndings  and  the  dally  struggle  for 
bread,  is  yet  more  urgent  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  national  character.  Such  a 
thought  was  in  my  mind,  when  an  invi- 
tation reached  me  last  January  to  be 
one  of  a  few  privileged  spectators  from 
the  West  at  the  performance  of  an 
Bast-end  pantomime  which  was  to  be 
entirely  the  product  of  local  talent  and 
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to  be  acted  in  a  parish  schoolroom  by 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  This 
was  certainly  to  be  no  "folk-drama," 
properly  so-called,  still  less  an  histori- 
cal pageant  Even  child-life  in  the 
East  of  London  is  too  strenuous,  too 
concerned  with  the  present,  to  be 
keenly  appreciative  of  any  appeal  from 
the  remote  past  Tet  none  the  less  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  local  play 
full  of  local  Interests  there  might 
surely  be  found  yet  another  instance 
of  that  revival  of  the  dramatic  habit 
which  Mr.  Benson  so  warmly  advocates. 
The  pantomime  of  All  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves  was,  as  we  have  said, 
to  be  a  home  grown  product  woven 
out  of  material  real  and  fantastic, 
topical  and  historical,  in  so  far  as  the 
past  five  or  six  years  may  be  said  to 
represent  history,  by  the  fertile  brain 
of  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  to  be 
acted  under  his  tuition  by  some  of  the 
better  looking  and  more  gifted  mem- 
bers of  his  little  flock.  And  who  better, 
on  the  face  of  It  should  understand 
the  minds  of  his  people,  young  and 
old,  how  to  appeal  to  their  imagination, 
quicken  their  patriotic  interest  in 
passing  events,  and  vitalize  their  sense 
of  humor,  than  this  very  real  pastor 
whose  active  brain  and  heart  and 
hands  are  alike  given  In  hourly  and 
untiring  service  to  his  immense  fam- 
ily^ This  vicar's  parish  may  be  cov- 
ered by  a  walk  of  five  minutes  In  one 
direction  and  of  four  minutes  in  an- 
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other,  but  for  all  that  it  contains  at 
least  ten  thousand  people,  with  nearly 
all  of  whom  he  and  his  band  of  fellow 
workers  have  a  personal  acquaintance. 
Who  then  should  know  better  the  local 
Jokes,  or  be  able  to  turn  to  more  pictur- 
esque account  the  peculiarities  of  local 
character  and  local  color? 

In  the  West  End  we  have  piled  up 
our  fires,  shivered  in  our  furs,  and 
wondered  what  folly  could  induce  us 
to  venture  abroad  while  London  is  held 
in  the  grip  of  the  blackest  frost  of  a 
remarkably  black  winter.  Here  In  the 
East,  in  the  drab  narrow  streets  south 
of  the  Commercial  Road,  significant 
signs  of  the  severity  of  the  weather 
are  to  be  found  in  tightly  closed  doors 
and  windows,  and  a  complete  absence 
of  ragged  babies  playing  in  the  gutter. 
Where  fires  are  of  necessity  scarce, 
some  semblance  of  warmth  or  at  least 
stuflSness  must  be  procured  by  the  seal- 
ing up  of  nil  possible  apertures  against 
the  biting  wind. 

But  in  the  low-ceilinged  blue-washed 
schoolroom,  all  is  warmth  and  genial- 
ity. The  atmosphere,  ah*eady  redolent 
of  oranges  and  peppermint,  would  no 
doubt  be  described  by  the  audience  as 
"comforting*'!  Rows  and  rows  of 
school-children  from  the  surrounding 
parishes  have  been  safely  shepherded 
to  their  places  amongst  the  natives,  for 
this  temporary  theatre  is  ready  every 
Saturday  evening  through  the  month 
of  January  to  open  its  hospitable  doors 
to  less  fortunate  neighbors.  Many 
little  Jewish  faces  are  noticeable,  for 
here  we  are  In  near  proximity  with  a 
(Jewish  quarter  only  less  dense  than 
that  of  the  Ghetto  itself.  Room  has 
also  to  be  made  for  a  number  of  proud 
parents,  relations  and  friends  of  the 
little  performers,  but  of  the  alien  ele- 
ment from  the  West  of  London  we  find 
ourselves  the  only  representatives. 

Two  benches  right  in  front,  immedi- 
ately l>efore  the  footllghtw.  are  crowdeil 


with  very  small  boys,  choir  boys  ap- 
parently, amongst  whom  has  somehow 
succeeded     in     inserting    lienielf    an 
equally  small  and  extremely  self-con- 
tained girl.    She  exchanges  no  remazto 
with  her  chosen  companions*  bat  sits 
bolt  upright,  pressed  like  a  sardUiie  be- 
tween two  of  them,  in  a  yery  dean 
pinafore,  whilst  a  bush  of  well-firiiBed 
liair  surrounds  a  sharp  little  face  and 
a  pair  of  dark  eager  eyes,  which  nerer 
for  a  moment  remove  themselves  from 
the     life-like     representation     of     the 
Tower  Bridge  wliich  f<Mrms  the  drop 
scene.     Afterwards  we  are  told  that 
she   is   of   German  extraction,   which 
may  account  for  her  forward  poeltloo 
and  for  her  ill-disgoised  contempt  for 
the   elbows    of   the   British   boy,    but 
there  is  no  Teutonic  stolidity  in   tbe 
interest  with  which  later  she  follows 
every  movement  on  the  stage,  and  hw 
obvious  appreciation  of  the  most  subtle 
Joke  wliich  British  wit  can  prodnee. 
Amongst  her  immediate  neighbors,  the 
enthusiasm  of  expectation  can  scarcely 
be  repressed.    A  chorus  of  stout  little 
boots  makes  itself  heard  upon  the  floor, 
but  is  instantly  checked  by  a  stem  ad- 
monition from  behind  the  curtain.    The 
author,    who   is   also  stage  manager, 
never  for  a  moment  ceases  to  make 
Ills  presence  felt,  even  wh^i  it  cannot 
be  seen,  by  every  child  of  his  flock. 
And  these  small  boys  are  on  the  whole 
a   well-drilled  company,  and   for  the 
time  being  are  so  much  upon  tfa^  best 
behavior,    tliat    presently   when    they 
have  to  make  room  for  a  two  year  old 
baby,  again  of  the  wrong  sex,  and  on 
the  very  front  bench,  there  is  no  audi- 
ble murmur  of  dissent.     She  is  cer- 
tainly   a    well-conducted    baby,    for 
never,  tliroug^out  the  three  and  a  half 
hours  during  which  tlie  perf<Mrmance 
lasts,  does  she  attract  to  herself  the 
adverse  criticism  either  of  her  neigh- 
bors on  the  benches  or  of  any  otbw 
member  of  tlie  audience.    Neither  the 
antics  of  All  Baba's  faithful  "moke,** 
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surt'ly  tbe  most  entertaining  donkey 
tiiat  ever  capered  on  the  boards  of  pan- 
tomime stage,  nor  yet  the  cruel  fate 
of  the  forty  little  thieves,  all  personal 
friends  probably.  In  their  realistic  card- 
board jars,  nor  yet  the  fearsome  sight 
of  the  scattered  portions  of  poor  Cas- 
sim's  body  have  power  to  arouse  any 
obvious  emotion  in  her  infant  breast. 
There  she  sits,  this  silent  solitary  baby, 
an  epitome  in  her  own  small  person 
of  the  uncomplaining  patience  of  the 
poor. 

But      meantime,      faithful      to     the 
minute,   the  Tower  Bridge  has  disap- 
peare<l  into  the  ceiling.    Through  a  re- 
alistic atmosphere  of  London  fog,  how 
contrived  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  mere  amateur  onlooker  to  conceive, 
but  very  cleverly  contrived  it  is.  steps 
a   little  band  of  dainty  white   fairies 
in   attendance  on  their  queen.     Their 
speech  alone  would  betray  the  locality. 
Fairyland,  it  seoms  in  these  encroach- 
ing days,  has  spread  the  boundaries  of 
her    Empire   to   the    very   outskirts   of 
Whitechapol.       There      is     something 
startling  to  tbe  old-fashioned  mind  in 
tht»  suggestion  of  fairies  being  lost  in 
a    fog.    as    these    most    evidently    are. 
jcroping  their  way  to  their  homes,  like 
;iny    other  cw-kney   householder,   blind 
;ui(l  choking,  along  his  neighbor's  rail- 
injrs.     But,  after  all.  it  is  a  levelling 
ap'  wo  live  in.   and   if.   in  spite  of  a 
Radical   rJovcrnnifut.   fairies  yet  have 
the   spirit  to  be   Empire-makers,   they 
must  expect  to  meet  with  difficult  and 
discouraging  experlencfes. 

The  fog  and  tbe  fairies  vanish  to- 
j?etiier.  and  we  have  Instead,  against 
a  vivid  Oriental  background,  Ali  Baba 
iiiins<]f  diligently  hewing  a  verj*  solid 
tHM*.  and  making  conversation  the 
wliilc  for  his  Intelligent  and  sympa- 
tlH'tir  ilonkey.  The  next  scene,  in  the 
Ihmo's  iMiekyard,  wliere  the  weekly 
wasliing  is  in  prcn-ess.  is  one  suffl- 
ri«'utly  familiar  to  nieet  with  patron- 
I'/Aui:  Mppreciation.  Init  for  seenlc  effect 


It  Is  reserved  for  **Watni-Stra88e**  to 
win  the  laurels  of  the  evening.    Here 
is  a  gay  and  busy  presentment  of  Etaat- 
em   commercial   life   with  jnst   those 
touches  of  the  familiar  and  the  intimate 
which  to  the  majority  of  human  beings 
will  enhance  the  value  of  any  specta- 
cle.   Every  Saturday  evening,  and  Sun- 
day Dooming  too,   for  that  matter,  a 
scene  such  aa  this  is  in  progress  but 
a    few    yards    from    the    schoolroom 
where  we  sit     There  is  the  identical 
enamelled  crockery  piled  up  on  a  stall, 
in  use  in  almost  every  decent  home  in 
the  parish,  and  bales  ot  gorgeous  dress 
materials  which  might,  and  probably 
have,    been   borrowed   from    Petticoat 
Lane  or  its  vicinity.     Here,  surely,  is 
the  famous  quack  medicine  seller,  the 
target  for  the  wit  of  the  whole  youth 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  is  received 
with  vociferous  and  friendly  applause. 
It    is    a    great   opportunity,    and    one 
which  is  cleverly  utilized,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  local  characters,  and  the 
impersonation  of  these  is  at  least  as 
great  a  joy  to  the  young  actors  as  is 
the  recognition  of  them  to  the  audience. 
And  added  to  these  friendly  landmarks, 
both  in  the  background  and  in  the  cos- 
tumes   and    decoration    is    a    brilliant 
scheme  of  Oriental  color,  so  cleverly 
planned  and  adjusted  as  to  betray  the 
work  of  one  with  an  instinctive  If  not 
a  trained  eye  for  artistic  effect     The 
children  are  naturally  enchanted  to  see 
ladies  resplendent  in  pink  and  green 
gauze  trousers,  busy  with  their  week's 
marketing,     whilst    the    many-colored 
coats  of  the  truculent  little  thieves,  and 
the     gay     rags     fluttering     upon     the 
clothes-lines,   lend  an   immense  if  un- 
conscious    zest     to    their    enjoyment 
Professional  costumes  and  professional 
scene-palntlng  may  do  mu<*h.  but  the 
master  mind  which  has  arranged  them 
to  such  good  purpose  has  done  a  great 
deal   more.     Drury   Lane  with  all  its 
magnificence,  all  Its  machinery  of  per- 
fect    or>;;iiil7.atlon     and     «letall.     need 
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scarcely    put    this    amateur    East-end 
pantomime  to  the  blush.     The  actors 
and    actresses   are   all   young,   a   few 
mere  babies,  but  they  have  been  re- 
markably well  drilled,  and  the  obvious 
enjoyment  with  which  they  enact  their 
rdlea  is  not  the  least  pleasurable  element 
in  the  performance.     Desperate  deeds 
of  valor  and  crimes  of  untold  ingenuity 
succeed  one  another  with  startling  ra- 
pidity.      There    are    no    pauses,     no 
breaks,  no  hesitations.     A  long-legged 
boy  plays  the  part  of  Ali  Baba  with 
unfailing    spirit     and     precision,     his 
youthful    and    Ingenuous    countenance 
curiously  disguised  by  a  flowing  beard 
and  a  pair  of  bushy  eyebrows.    There 
is  no  nervousness,  for  he  is  sure  of  his 
welcome,   and   indeed  his  friends  ap- 
plaud his  lightest  utterance  to  the  echo. 
The  dialogue  is  throughout  maintained 
at  a  high  level  of  intelligence  and  hu- 
mor.    It  is  strewn  with  allusions  to 
current  politics,  to  European  complica- 
tions, to  all  the  vexed  questions  in  the 
daily  newspapers  which  go  to  make  or 
mar  the  integrity  of  the  British  Ehnplre. 
and   to   domestic    matters   more  espe- 
cially  associated  with  the  vicinity  of 
the  Commercial  Road.     All  these  are 
handled  with  a   lightness  and  at  the 
same  time  a  directness  of  touch  which 
does  not  fail  to  make  itself  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  company.    Some 
of  these  allusions  certainly  fall  a  little 
quaintly  from  the  childish  lips  of  the 
younger  performers,  but  none  the  less 
heartfelt  are  the  grievances  of  the  rate- 
payers  as   set   forth   by   Anna   Maria 
Mustnphlna,    echoed    by    a    group    of 
pretty,  little  girls  over  their  wash-tubs, 
who,  however,  being  merely  wage  earn- 
ers,   cannot    be   expected    to    feel   the 
matter  so  acutely  as  their  Ill-used  mis- 
tress.     Reference    to   the   encroaching 
aliens  In  the  vicinity  Is  of  course  re- 
ceived   with    enthusiasm,    and    appar- 
ently with  tolerant  good  nature  by  any 
Jews  who  may  be  present,  whilst  the 
joyful   exclnmntion  of   Ali   Baba.   '*Wo 


are  rich— we  have  jumped  Into  the  Up- 
per Ten!"  meets  with  universal  ac- 
clamation. When  polltlca  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil as  then  constituted  have  been  fairly 
dealt  with.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
author  had  reserved  one  joke  for  his 
own  consumption  and  for  that  of  a 
very  few  Indeed  of  his  audience. 
Surely  Bernard  Shaw  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived to  play  havoc  wi^  the  childish 
humor  of  the  East-end,  yet  who  else 
can  this  self-assiured  and  blackened 
creature  be  who  crawls  out,  heels  fore- 
most from  under  a  gorgeous  cardboard 
automobile  but  ***Bnery  Straker**? 
The  impersonation  Is  as  inimitable  as 
it  is  of  course  unconscious  on  the  part 
of  the  actor,  and  we  have  no  grounds 
for  supposing  It  to  be  intentional. 
Chauffewrs  are  as  thick  as  blackberries, 
and  they  are  often  both  grimy  and  self- 
important;  in  any  case  so  versatile  an 
duthor  must  be  allowed  to  keep  his 
own  secrets. 

Neither  is  the  poetry  of  imagination, 
that  most  important  asset  of  child  life, 
neglected.  When  the  curtain  falls 
upon  the  flnal  triumph  of  the  Eastern 
wood-chopper  and  his  family,  there  ap- 
pears a  group  of  little  girls  who,  were 
we  really  enjoying  the  sunny  skies  that 
smiled  on  All  Baba,  Instead  of  the 
bleakest  of  January  weather,  might 
well  be  a  nosegay  of  flowers  blown  In 
from  the  nearest  market  These  little 
girls  represent  the  four  Seasons  In  suc- 
cession, the  cha'nge  of  dress  being  ac- 
complished at  Intervals  by  a  rapid 
peeling  off  of  their  upper  garments,  a 
swift  and  ingenious  invention  whidi 
does  the  utmost  credit  to  its  author. 
Very  pretty  and  dainty  they  look,  as 
they  sing  the  Lesson  of  the  Flawers, 
a  lesson  of  patience  much  needed  by 
us  all,  whilst  spring  is  yet  so  far  be- 
yond the  widest  range  of  our  fancy. 
Two  little  mites  amongst  them  strive 
laboriously   to  keep   in  step  with  the 
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older  ones  in  the  simple  effective 
measure  which  they  have  l>een  taught. 
Tlie  refinement  and  grace  of  a  few  of 
these  children  are  noteworthy  and 
scarcely  seem  indigenous  to  this  rather 
squalid  region  off  the  Commercial 
Road.  The  reason  may  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  a  mixture  of  race,  for  many 
of  the  children's  fathers  are  what  is 
known  as  "C."  men— that  is,  they  do 
occasional  work  at  the  docks,  and  have 
probably  had,  or  perhaps  their  fathers 
or  mothers  before  them  have  had,  op- 
portunity of  intermarrying  with  for- 
eigners. The  Jewish  type  only  occa- 
sionally shows  itself  strongly,  but  sev- 
eral of  the  little  boys  might  have  been 
picked  at  random  out  of  the  streets  of 
an  Italian  city,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
girls  give  promise  of  something  more 
than  childish  prettiness.  The  quick- 
ness and  ability  of  some  of  them  may 
be  due  to  the  same  cause  of  mixed 
parentage.  In  sentiment  the  children 
are  aggressively  British,  and  still  more 
aggressively  Gentile,  the  racial  feeling 
being  almost  as  acute  amongst  them  as 
amongst  their  elders.  "You  old  Jew," 
Ih  the  worst  and  most  deadly  Insult 
that  one  small  boy  can  hurl  at  another, 
to  be  answered  by  words  of  foulest  op- 
probrium—an insult,  indeed,  which  be- 
fore now  has  unhappily  in  a  neighbor- 
ing district  been  attended  by  serious 
and  even  fatal  consequences. 

In  the  Harlequinade,  the  fun  waxes 
fast  and  furious.  Harlequin.  Clown, 
Pantaloon.  Columbine,  and  the  long- 
Rufferlng  foolish  policemen— they  are 
all  there,  and  never  have  these  valued 
friends  of  our  childhood  conducted 
themselves  more  faithfully  in  charac- 
ter. Now  the  Jokes  which  cause  such 
hilarity  to  actors  and  audience  alike 
are  entirely  local,  and  so  much  the 
more  appreciated.  I  suggested  after- 
wards that  much  of  the  racy  dialogue 
at  this  point  was  "gag."  but  was 
hastily  assured  that  such  license  in 
snch  a  neighborhood  would  have  been 


impossible.  In  the  varied  company  of 
which  we  form  a  part,  the  susc^tlbil- 
ities  of  its  different  members  require 
much  more  careful  handling  than  can 
safely  be  left  to  the  excited  prompt- 
ings of  the  youthful  wit  upon  the  stage. 
Every  word  of  this  foolery,  excellent 
of  its  kind,  has  had  to  be  carefully 
composed  by  the  Vicar,  to  whom  It  can 
have  been  not  the  last  onerous  part  of 
his  authorship.  By  this  time  the  ba- 
bies have  for  the  most  part  been  very 
wisely  removed.  Only  the  stolid  infant 
on  the  front  bench  remains  faithful 
to  her  post  The  little  German  girl, 
her  frizzed  hair  hanging  limply  In  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  but  her  bright 
eyes  still  fixed  unwaveringly  upon  the 
stage,  has  managed  to  insinuate  her- 
self along  her  bench  until  a  thin,  but 
none  the  less  protecting,  little  arm  can 
be  placed  around  the  indifferent  morsel 
of  humanity  in  front  of  her.  As  for 
the  boys,  weak  and  helpless  with 
laughter  as  small  boys  so  easily  be- 
come, they  can  only  prop  themselves 
against  one  another  as  a  means  of  re- 
taining the  perpendicular,  and  have 
scarcely  strength  to  do  themselves 
justice  in  the  shower  of  sweets  which 
is  presently  hurled  amongst  them  from 
behind  the  footlights.  The  final  appeal 
from  one  of  the  little  actors,  that  the 
audience  should  contribute  towards 
sending  this  dramatic  company  to  the 
"real  pantomime*'  is  generously  i>e- 
sponded  to,  though  some  of  us  find  It 
dlfllcult  to  believe  that  the  young  peo- 
ple will  enjoy  the  splendors  of  Drur>- 
Lane  half  so  much  as  they  have  done 
their  own  performance,  and  I  have 
heard  since  that  It  was  voted  distinctly 
disappointing.  I  have  as  yet  made  no 
mention  of  the  music,  which  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. The  charming  songs  and 
dances  are  all  the  arrangement  or 
the  composition  of  local  talent  and 
the  orchestra  is  represented  by  a 
l>oy  at  the  piano,   who  plays  through- 
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out  the  whole  performance,  almost 
entirely  from  memory.  And  now 
the  Tower  Bridge  has  once  more 
fallen,  and  the  green  light  which 
has  done  such  effective  service  is  ex- 
tinguished. The  author  and  stage 
manager  is  much  too  busy  attending  to 
his  children  behind  the  scenes  to  ai)- 
pear  in  response  to  repeated  calls  from 
the  audience,  so  a  little  speech  is  made 
about  him  which  we  hope  he  can  hear. 
Anxious  curates  from  the  neighbor- 
ing parishes  are  trying  to  collect  their 
scattered  and  entangled  flocks,  and 
there  is  a  general  pushing  back  of 
benches,  a  noisy  interchange  of  <*oni- 
ments,  a  shuffling  of  many  feet,  and 
a  straightening  and  stretching  of 
cramped  little  limbs. 

And  we  are  left  to  reflect  that  if 
such  a  play  as  we  have  seen  did  not 
offer  the  strictly  academic  element  of 
education  to  which  Mr.  Benson  refers, 
yet  this  parochial  revival  of  the  dra- 
matic habit  should  teach  many  things 
essential  to  the  proper  education  of  a 
patriotic  London  citizen,  combined 
with  the  purest  childish  nonsense  and 
enjoyment.  An<l  surely  the  education 
of  a  I^ndon  citizen  and  the  healthy 
entertainment  of  <'hlldren  are  two 
tblnp4  which  can  least  afford  to  be 
neglected  In  any  part  of  this  vast  bee- 
hive of  humanity. 

When  at  last  we  ennT^e  from  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  tlu»  schoolroom, 
by  this  time  almost  solid.  Into  tlu'  k<H'n 
nljjht  air  without.  It  wonid  seem  al- 
most as  If  we  had  stepped  merely  from 
one  stage  scene  Into  anotlHM*;  from  a 
little  Oentlle  world  of  falr-halred  chil- 
dren players  Into  the  strenuous  current 
of  .Tewlsh  life  and  business  set  upon 
a  very  similar  if  less  vivid  Iiack^ound. 
The  Saturday  nljjht  market  lias  been 
In  full  swlnjr  since  sunset,  and  to  a 
less  active  extent  since  the  early  morn- 
ing, for  this  is  by  no  means  an  entirely 
Jewish  nel>rfiborlio<Ml.  Here  w«'  liavo 
the  original   "Watni-Strasse,"    wantinj; 


certainly  in  Oriental  color,  but  other- 
wise scarcely  less  picturesque  than 
the  pantomime  counterfeit.  The  long 
street  is  crowded  with  gaily  famished 
stalls,  and  brilliant  with  the  flare  of 
naphtha  torches,  whilst  a  cheerful 
warmth  and  brightness  emanate  from 
the  open  shops  on  to  the  pavement 
Dark-eyed,  coarse-featured,  handsome 
women  emerge  like  spiders  from  the 
doorways  to  lure  the  unwary  stranger 
with  soft  speech  and  generous  prom- 
ises into  a  path  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance. A  curly-haired  young  woman 
in  charge  of  a  barrow  entreats  us  to 
buy  a  curious  looking  substance  called 
''Cre-mos,*'  which  she  assures  us  is 
"equal  to  the  freshest  butter  and  only 
eightpence  a  pound*'— but  we  fly  from 
temptation  as  also  from  the  offer  of 
"hake'*  at  twopence  a  pound,  and 
Dutch  herrings  at  a  penny  each.  The 
roadway  is  blocked  with  suites  of  bed- 
room furniture,  and  second-hand  cloth- 
ing and  cheap  ladies*  boots  are  in  this 
vicinity  staple  commodities.  There  Is 
Indeed  little  with  which  the  Jewish  or 
Gentile  housewife  may  not  provide  her- 
self and  her  family  In  the  way  of 
clothes,  food,  or  furniture,  and  If  she 
t)e  sutiic'ieutly  prosperous  she  may  pro- 
cure a  fur  stole  (almost  to  be  regarded 
as  a  ne<*esslty  In  this  inclement  season) 
of  the  latest  fashion  from  a  perambu- 
lating dealer  whose  own  shoulders  con- 
stitute his  shop  window.  For  her  hum- 
bler sister  there  Is  a  stall  devoted  to 
jcally  colored  cotton  handkerchiefs,  the 
sight  of  which,  until  recalled  b3'  the 
piercing  North  wind,  transports  us  In 
imagination  to  the  market-place  under 
the  arcades  at  Lugano.  And  here  Is 
surely  the  very  medicine-man  Abdulla. 
whom  we  have  so  lately  seen  sewing 
together  the  fragments  of  the  wicked 
Cassini!  But  a  ui^irer  scrutiny  of  this 
aped  Hebrew  vendor  of  quack  reme- 
dies shows  us  that  he  bears  in  n'nllty 
little  res<Mn])lance  to  tlie  smooth-faced 
boy   in   tlie   irray   wig  who  played  his 
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[Mirt  to  light-heartedly  in  the  panto- 
mime.  This,  indeed,  is  the  genuine 
article,  with  centuries  of  persecution 
and  enforced  wandering  cut  in  the  deep 
tragic  lines  of  his  face,  his  red  hair 
branding  him  irretrievably  as  a  Judas. 
Though  why  red  hair  has  from  all 
time  l>een  apportioned  to  Iscariot,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Further  on,  and  he 
holds  the  attention  of  by  far  the  larg- 
est gathering  in  the  street,  is  the  Man 
of  Magic,  a  weedy,  sharp-faced  cockney 
for  whom  there  is  no  occasion  to  hold 
the  Chosen  Race  responsible.  He  is 
explaining  the  easy  trick  whereby  in 
hlR  estimation  the  Zancigs,  then  the 
wonder  of  the  hour,  have  captured 
London  society.  It  Is  all  very  simple 
apparently,  and  this  little  group  of 
Kast-enders  Is  wondering  contemptu- 
ously why  the  West  is  so  extremely 
credulous.  The  only  inanimate  crea- 
ture in  the  street  appears  to  be  an 
elderly  goat,  who,  day  and  night,  oc- 
oupies  the  same  spot  upon  the  pave- 
ment. Quite  indifferent  he  remains  to 
the  nltematiug  bustle  and  comparative 
silence  around  him;  to  the  kick  or 
caress  which  he  receives  Impartially 
from  old  and  valued  friend  or  foe;  and 
even  to  the  inconvenient  progress  of  the 
nnwary  stranger,  who  In  the  darkness 
can  hardly  fail  to  measure  his  length 
across  so  solid  an  obstacle.  Newspaper 
posters  alternate  with  yellow  Yiddish 
notice  hoards  proclaiming  the  news  of 
tlie  day.  and  a1>ove  and  tlirouv:h  all  is 
the  pervading  aroma  of  fritnl  fish,  a 
favorite  disli  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile 
poor  jililie.  Little  children  not  yet  in 
\hh\  hanj::  enviously  round  the  stall 
whivh  displays  its  penny  toys  In  such 
t«>mptinir  variety.  'Hie  <'asnal  wan- 
ilcn»r  who  is  fortnmite  enough  to  have 
his  tirst  introduction  to  the  Fliist-end 
on  a  Saturday  ni^ht:  who  leavers  the 
broad.  welMl^dited.  <-lu'erfnl  thorough- 
fare of  tile  Commercial  Road  and  finds 
his  way  down  this  street  of  market  to 
the  south,  may  well  escape  the  Inipres- 
ii\iN<;     \t.K.         \n»r..     XXXV.       IH42 


siou  of  colorless  sadness,  of  the  some- 
times dull,  sometimes  fierce  straggle 
for  existence,  which  too  often  cmnes 
Uiter  to  be  associated  in  his  mind  with 
Bast  London.  Here,  not  only  in  ap- 
pearance, bat  in  reality,  is  life  and 
bustle  and  even  gaiety;  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile rub  shoulders  over  their  bargaining 
with  cheerful  if  only  skin-deep  amity. 
Here  and  there  are  potarted  oat  to  us 
one  or  two  of  the  older  boy  actmrs, 
leaning  against  the  church  railings 
which  on  one  side  form  the  hoondary 
of  the  market,  receiving  congratula- 
tions and  exchanging  jokes  with  their 
chosen  companions.  Good  humor  and 
friendliness  seem  to  be  in  the  air,  and 
who  can  say  how  far  the  devoted  and 
intelligent  work  which  aims,  as  has 
been  amply  testified  to  in  the  school- 
room to-night,  at  inculcating  a  spirit 
of  healthy  enjoyment  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, has  not  also  unconsciously  con- 
tributed to  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of 
this  Jew  and  Gentile  gathering?  And 
in  the  midst  of  the  motley  scene  of 
merchandise  stands  the  Church,  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  selfiess 
toll  which,  against  overwhelming  odds, 
is  silently  struggling  each  day  and  hour 
to  ameliorate  the  lives  of  her  children. 
This  is  not  one  of  those  architecturally 
and  historically  interesting  churches  of 
which  there  are  so  many  in  liondon, 
and  which  are  perhaps  better  known 
to  .American  sight-seers  than  to  the  ma- 
jority of  I^ondoners  themselves.  But 
this  modern  building  with  its  fine  pro- 
portions Is  sufllclently  imposing  to- 
night as  it  stands  a  little  apart  under 
the  cold  clear  moonlight.  Its  doors  al- 
ways open  to  the  people,  as  Indeed  are 
the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  the  clergy. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  market,  or  so 
much  of  It  as  Is  .Jewish,  will  still  be 
flow^iug  In  full  tide  against  the  niillngs. 
diHtnrhing.  one  would  Imagine,  the  de- 
votions of  those  within;  but  this  Is  n 
Church  which  has  presumably  taught 
herself  and  her  <»ongregation  the  Inner 
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meaning  of  "wben  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together,*'  and  external  hap- 
penings  are  not  allowed  to  disturb  her 
serenity. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  what  may 
l>e  regarded  as  the  dramatic  habit 
amongst  children,  with  which  some 
few  of  us  may  find  ourselves  less  com- 
pletely in  sympathy;  though  there  is 
admittedly  much  to  be  said  for  it.  A 
few  days  after  the  pantomime,  I  am 
taken  through  one  or  two  of  the  Coun- 
oil  Schools  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
where,  it  is  worth  mentioning,  96  per 
cent,  of  the  children  are  Jews.  In  one 
of  these  schools  I  nm  allowed  to  watch 
the  organized  games  in  the  babies' 
class.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  enough,  this 
little  ragged  regiment  of  children,  none 
of  whom  can  be  over  four  years  old, 
beautifully  drilled  to  play  at  "Shoeing 
tlio  Pony,"  the  "Cock-Sparrow."  and. 
most  realistic  of  all.  "The  Game  of  the 
London  Pigeons."  Here  thin  little 
arms  are  held  up  and  "In  and  out  of 
the  Windows"  Is  sung  in  tired  shrill 
little  voices.  whilst  the  chosen 
"pigeons"  lumber  rather  heavily  in  and 
out  gathering  scraps  of  paper,  intended 
to  be  corn,  off  the  floor.  But  these 
babies  are  sleepy  already  when  they 
are  made  to  show  off  to  the  visitors. 
Tlie  recreation  or  rest  hour  Is  at  hand, 
when  they  will  certainly  play  at  noth- 
ing which  is  organized,  and  they  have 
their  own  balls  and  their  dolls  to  fall 
back  upon.  There  are  some  of  us  who, 
with  blessed  recollections  of  our  own 
untrammelled  youth,  of  secret  king- 
doms where  no  grown-up  person  had 
the  right  of  admittance,  of  daring  ad- 
ventures and  hairbreadth  escapes  in  a 
more  material  world,  confided  to  no 
grown-up  ears,  may  give  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  for  having  lived  in  a 
Golden  Age.  and  who  will  never  be 
brought  to  believe  that  It  should  be 
necessary  to  teach  children  to  play. 
In  our  own  class  we  may  have  the 
temerity    to  deplore   the   carefully   or- 


ganized recreations  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, which  so  often  send  them  home 
from  school  incapat>!e  when  they  are 
older,  of  Initiating  occupation  for  them- 
selves, and  which,  though  no  doubt  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
"loafers,"  bids  fair  to  threaten  the  in- 
dividuality and  imagination  of  the  race. 
But  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  we 
have  probably  told  ourselves  that  this 
organized  play,  of  which  America  has 
set  the  fashion,  may  prove  a  useful 
foundation-stone  of  discipline,  and  at 
least  serve  to  keep  the  poor  mites  out 
of  their  mothers'  way.  "Discipline," 
says  my  guide,  when  I  venture  to 
voice  my  reflections,  and  he  has 
worked  amongst  the  children  of  the 
poor  for  twenty-flve  years— "not  a  bit 
of  it— the  babies  are  Just  as  naughty 
when  they  come  out  of  school,  and  tak- 
ing them  away  so  young  from  their 
mothers  undermines  all  the  sentiment 
of  home."  They  are,  according  to 
him.  organized  at  this  tender  age  out 
of  all  future  self-dependence  and  re* 
si)onsIbility,  and  the  money  of  rate- 
payers might  be  better  employed  than 
in  paying  highly  trained  women  to  su- 
perintend the  gambols  of  these  weary 
little  ones  who  could  Just  as  well  be 
asleep  or  occupying  a  post  of  vantage 
upon  their  mothers'  doorsteps.  Miss 
Loane.  In  her  Illuminating  books  re- 
cently published.  The  Queen^s  Poor  and 
The  Neaxt  Street  but  One,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  her  personal  experience, 
speaks  with  equal  decision  of  the  In- 
sidious measures  taken  by  well-mean- 
ing philanthropists  to  diminish  the  ma- 
ternal responsibilities.  Fortunately, 
according  to  her  observations,  the  re- 
lations between  mothers  and  children 
amongst  the  poor  are  usually  of  so 
happy  and  natural  a  character,  that  the 
day  nui-series  and  Infant  classes  of  the 
Provided  Schools  may  probably  do  less  * 
rather  than  more  harm  than  the  kin- 
dergartens of  the  West-end.  Before  I 
leave  I  am  privileged  to  watch  the  ilpe 
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drill,  and  to  see  500  diUdren  troop  out 
with  sach  rapidity  and  order  after  the 
<to  them)  unexpected  sound  at  the 
warning  whistle,  tliat  in  little  oyer  flye 
minutes  the  building  is  empty.  In 
eyery  schoolroom  hangs  the  Union 
Jack,  and  edifying  as  it  is  to  note  such 
an  encouragement  to  patriotism,  I  am 
told  by  an  assistant  master  that  only 
a  little  French  boy,  a  new  comer,  has 
eyer  been  known  to  salute  it 

But  after  all,  it  is  by  watching  the 
children  at  play,  real  play,  not  the  regu- 
lated games  of  the  schoolroom,  that  we 
may  gain  the  nearest  glimpse  into  their 
liyes.     And  in  this  neighborhood  there 
Is  no  better  place  for  these  obserya- 
tlons  than  the  railed  space  which  sur- 
rounds the  Church  and  the  Vicarage 
garden  adjoining.    Here  they  swarm  in 
and  out  quite  freely  all  through   the 
week,    playing    their    most    cherished 
games    in   the   shelter   of   the   Vicar's 
porch,     where,     significant    sign,     the 
electric  bell  push  is  placed  high  out  of 
the  reach  of  childish  arms.     But  it  is 
on  Saturday  mornings,  when  boys  and 
girls  have  poured  out  of  their  respec- 
tlye  Bible  classes,   that  they  may  be 
seen  to  the  best  adyantage.     The  im- 
mediate yicinity  of  the  Church  seems 
to  be  especially  dedicated  to  the  girls, 
and  the  sexes  do  not  play  much   to- 
gether,  though   a  patronizing  interest 
may  be  taken  by  a  boy  in  the  moye- 
ments  of  the  feminine  circle.     I  haye 
rather  rashly  arrlyed  amongst  the  little 
girls  proyided  with  a  mechanical  toy, 
bought  off  a  stall  In  the  market,  and 
the  toy,  an  old  woman  wheeling  her 
goose  to  market  In  a  barrow,  has  al- 
ready been  wound  up  and  made  to  per- 
form to  their  unbounded  delight,  and 
almost   to   the*  limit   of   its   capacity. 
Now  It  Is  obylously  time  to  bestow  It 
upon    one  of  the   two   eager   wistful 
young  creatures  who  have  most  perti- 
naciously   watched    the    performance. 
But  which  of  them  is  to  have  It,  since 
they  are  not  sisters  and   it  cannot  be 


shared!     Surely  Solomon  himself  was 
not    placed   In    a    more   embarrassing 
position     with    one     baby     and     two 
mothers  than  I  with  this  little  tin  toy. 
However,  a  small  boy  who  has  been 
watching  our  movements  from  a  dis- 
creet distance  now  comes  to  my  rescue. 
"Why,  Miss,  make  'em  race  for  it,"  Is 
his  unhesitating  suggestion,  and  forth- 
with he  proceeds  In  masterly  fashion 
to  clear  a  course  amongst  Infants  and 
skipping-ropes  from  the  railings  to  the 
Church.     The  adylce  seems  good,  but 
the  little  combatants  are  111  matched, 
for,  whereas  one  has  a  sturdy,  well- 
knit  figure,  suitably  clothed  In  a  serge 
coat  and  skirt,  the  other  Is  a  poor  pen- 
sive   little    thing  with    large   pathetic 
l)lue  eyes  which  seemed  to  swallow  up 
the  small   white   face,   and  a   skinny 
little  body  rather  feebly  supported  by 
a  pair  of  the  thinnest  and  most  rickety 
legs  Imaginable.    A  ragged  velvet  bon- 
net   hangs    from   her   neck,    and    her 
clothes,   If   such   they   can   be    called, 
have    that    melancholy   appearance   of 
shoddy    smartness    which    betokens    a 
bad     home.       "That     child     has     no 
mother,"   I   say   to  myself,   but  after- 
wards I  hear  that  It  Is  one  of  those 
sad,  but  happily  not  such  very  common 
cases,  where  she  would  have  been  bet- 
ter   without    one.      However,    though 
easily  beaten  she  does  not  run  badly, 
and  well  deserves  the  consolation  prize 
which  has  to  be  forthcoming,  for  like 
many  another  frail   tenement,   her  ill- 
nourished  body  holds  an  unquenchable 
spU-lt.    Most  of  the  little  girls  are  skip- 
ping   on    this    cold    morning    to    keep 
themselves   warm.     The  skipping-rope 
is  an  important  and  very  happy  factor 
in    the    child    life   of    poorer    London. 
Progress   along  a   side  street   will   be 
perpetually  interrupted  by  a  group  of 
children,  someti  oes  mere  babies,  skip- 
plug  alternately  <  r  together  over  a  rope 
stretched  across  the  pavement,  held  at 
each   eud    by    two  of   the   party    and 
swung,  sometimes  with  increasing  and 
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alarming  swiftness,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  song  the  words  of  which 
are  quite  unintelligible  to  the  stranger. 
Round  a  blazing  fire  in  the  schoolroom 
are  some  more  little  girls,   scorching 
their  faces  and  toasting  their  toes,  read- 
ing story  books  and  exchanging  mys- 
terious confidences  after  the  manner 
of  their  sex,  only  to  feel  the  cold  more 
acutely  when  they  have  to  face  it  again 
—some    of   them    in    very    inadequate 
clothing.    Outside  in  the  Vicarage  gar- 
den, which  has  long  been  reduced  to 
its  pristine  bareness  of  vegetation,  the 
boys  are  plajring  with  a  dilapidated  ob- 
ject which  politeness  compels  us  to  ac- 
knowledge as  a  football.    At  any  rate, 
they   are  warm   and,  judging  by  the 
noise,   completely  happy.     Looking  at 
the  pinched  blue  faces  of  these  j^irls. 
I  am  indiscreet  enough  to  wonder  audi- 
bly why  they  do  not  go  and  join  in 
the  game.    The  suggestion  is  reoolTed 
with   cold   and  silent   disapproval;    in 
this  grade  of  society  girls  do  not  play 
boys'  games— the  difference  is  far  more 
clearly  defined  than  in  ours.    One  child, 
more    forthcoming    than    the    others, 
cautiously   volunteers   the   information 
that    sometimes    in    the    summer    she 
'*goe8  up'*  and  scores  for  the  boys  at 
cricket— but  play  hei*self— never!     She 
is  a  pretty,  graceful  little  girl  with  deli- 
cate   features    and    soft    brown    eyes, 
whom  I  am  reminded  that  I  have  seen 
i)efore  in   the  character  of  the   Fair>' 
Queen.     Her  face  beams  at  the  recol- 
lection,  and   she  confides   to   me   that 
now  the  happy   Saturday  evoulnjja  of 
rehearsal  are  over,  which  ext(»nd  from 
Octol)er  until  Christmas,  life  is  some- 
thing of  a  blank.    These  rehearsals  are 
at  least  as  great  a  pleasure  to  the  chil- 
dren as  the  actual  performances,  bring- 
ing them  as  they  do  into  close  touch 
with  their  much  loved  Vicar  and  with 
the  refining  and  civilizing  Influences  of 
Wto  to  which  few  girls  in  any  class  are 
indifferent.     Two  oth(»rs  of  the  group 
I    recognize    as    All     Baba*s    washer- 


women. They  have  Just  lost  tteir 
mother,  poor  little  tbiiiffi,  but  none  tiM 
less  their  hair  is  tightly  plaited  la  prep- 
aration for  Sunday,  and,  Jodgloc  hf 
the  rather  patchwork  nature  of  tiielr 
garments,  the  family  ezebeqiiar  does 
not  permit  of  mourning;  and  has  tlie 
good  sense  to  acknowledge  It 

To  the  casual  obeerrer  there  to  one 
very   marked  difTerenee  between  the 
Gentile  children  and  the  Jewleh  In  the 
East-end.     If  you  stand  on  the  pave- 
ment in  a  street  off  the  Commercial  Boad 
and  watch  with  too  obyious  an  Inter- 
est the  children  dancing  to  the  strains 
of  a  street  organ,  the  dancing  will  Terj 
soon  cease.    On  the  other  hand.  If  yon 
are  lucky  enough  to  find  such  a  scene 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Petticoat  Lane, 
your  appreciation  of  it  will  but  add 
fresh  zest  to  the  spirit  of  the  dancers, 
and  the  fortunate  owner  of  the  organ 
may  reasonably  expect  to  i«ap  a  rich 
harvest  from  your  enjoyment    Pew  of 
the  children  of  the  Gentile  poor  have 
as  yet  learnt   the  accomplishment  of 
"showing  off,"  they  are  too  shy  as  a 
rule,  and  precocity  is  sternly  discour- 
aged by  the  parents.    The  Jewish  chU- 
dren  are  also  a  great  deal  quicker  to 
learn  and  to  grasp  a  new  idea,    lli^r 
attention  must  be  caught  on  the  wing; 
as  it  were,  for  it  is  apt  to  be  of  a  va- 
grant quality,  but  if  once  caught  and 
their  interest  aroused  In  any  subject 
they  will   master  it  with  astonishing 
rapidity.    It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason 
that  little  performers  in  the  "real  pan- 
tomime*' at  Drury  Lane  are  so  largely 
reoruite<l  from  the  Jewish  community. 
In  tills  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  dramatic  habit  does  not 
to  any   great  extent  prevail  amongst 
the  Jews  in  their  own  quarter.     Still 
mouniing  the  destruction  ctf  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  it  appears  that  there 
has  l>een  a  tendency  amongst  the  more 
ortluMlox  Jews  to  regard  play-acting  as 
a   forbidden  pleasure.     Be  this   as  It 
may.  it  is  only  very  recently  that  the 
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Jewish  chlklrai  have  been  encouraged 
by  tbeir  teacben  to  give  little  enter- 
tainments among  themselves*  and  these 
only  to  a  very  mild  extent     Bneh  a 
dissipation  as  an  amateur  imntomlme 
Is  certainly  unknown.    For  their  elders 
a  music-hall  in  the  Biile  Efkul  Road,  **to 
be  hired  for  weddings  on  Bundays!" 
has  so  far  sufficed  for  their  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  here  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  more  often  of  Zang- 
will  or  of  less  well-established  lumina* 
ries,  are  performed  nightly  in  Yiddish. 
Even  in  the  course  of  a  walk  through 
the  Ghetto,  that  strange  foreign  coun- 
try within  flye  minutes  of  Liverpool 
Street  Station,  some  impression  of  the 
lives  of  the  Jewish  children  may  be 
obtained.     The  street  is  their  natural 
playground.    Neither  cold  nor  heat  can 
keep  any  but  the  merest  babies  in- 
doors, for  in  this  most  congested  dis- 
trict it  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  ex- 
ception for  only  one  room  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  an  entire  family.    On  a  Fri- 
day afternoon  the  scene  is  a  compara- 
tively quiet  one.    The  famous  market 
In  Middlesex  Street  better  known  as 
Petticoat  Lane,  on  any  other  day  in  the 
week  the  most  picturesque  and  busy 
thoroughfare  in  the  whole  of  London, 
is  rapidly  shutting  up  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  barrows,  being  wheeled  away  in 
preparation  for  the  Sabbath.     A  few 
old  men  with  hooked  noses  and  long 
beards  are  still  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  pavement  before  their  baskets  of 
oranges,  offering  in  a  melancholy  mono- 
tone  "four  a  penny*'  and  these  are  pos- 
sibly the  only  English  words  they  know. 
For  here,  in  the  midst  of  our  own  city, 
the  English  language  is  seldom  heard 
intelligibly   except   from   the   children 
who  learn  it  in  their  schools.    Of  these 
we  very  soon  have  a  following.    As  we 
cautiously  thread  our  way  amongst  the 
diminishing  stalls  and  barrows,  care- 
ful not  to  run  up  against  portions  of 
a  sheep*8  anatomy  upon  the  one  hand, 
or  some  particnlarly  evil  looking  fish 


upon  the  other;  walking  delicately  that 
we  may  not  rub  slMUldem  with  a  pile 
of  secondhand  clothing,  and  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer 
in  the  doorway,  who^  a  faded  Oriental 
shawl  about  her  bead.  Is  anxious  to 
part  with  her  last  dUh  of  pldded  cn- 
cumb^,  the  children  patter  after  us, 
an  ever  Increasing  and  always  friendly 
little  crowd,    lliey  do  not  in  the  toast 
understand  our  expressions  of  regret 
as  we  pass  some  young  girls  laden  with 
ready-made    clothing,    probably    some 
order  on  Its  way  to  a  larfs  West-«nd 
establishment  for  sweating  Is  an  evil 
which  in  these  streets  assumes  reality. 
Neither  do  they  quite  enter  into  our 
amused  admiration  of  the  smoked  sal- 
mon whi<^,  slit  and  lying  wide  out- 
spread In  all  their  scariet  glory  on  a 
barrow,  give  a  welcome  touch  of  bril- 
liant color  to  the,  at  tills  hour,  dreary 
street     Nevertheless,    they   are   very 
kind  to  us,  these  children,  and  anxious 
to  do  the  honors  of  their  country  to  the 
Invading  Christians.    Several  of  them 
have  been  sent  out  to  buy  bread,  sold 
in  fascinating  rings  like  bracelets,  or 
groceries  or  fish  for  the  Sabbath  meal 
which  their  mothers  are  preparing  at 
home.     And   the  mothers   must  have 
wondered   why   on   this   occasion   the 
little   messengers   tarried   so   long   In 
coming,  for  bow  could  they  know  that 
Annie  or  Yenci  or  Etti  feel  compelled 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  party  of 
Gentile  visitors?    Rather  a  sorry  little 
escort  It  Is,  with  their  small  bodies  and 
pindied,  unnaturally  sharp  faces.    One 
little  head  covered  with  hair  of  Tltian*s 
red  gold  makes  a  spot  of  beauty  in  the 
otherwise  squalid  group,  and  here  and 
there  glossy  black  ringleto  surround  a 
small  and  dirty  face  redeemed  by  a  pair 
of  magnificent  dark  eyes.     But  such 
features  are  the  exertion  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren are  as  drab  and  as  unremartLable 
as  their  surroundings.    Of  shyness  and 
self-consciousness,    however,    there    is 
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none,  and  they  receive  our  labore<l  ef- 
forts at  conversation  quite  politely, 
thou^  our  questions  elicit  no  more  in- 
teresting information  than  that  Annie 
Solomons,  a  remarkably  clean,  well- 
dressed  child,  is  buying  cheese,  and 
that  Moses  Polivinksy  is  taking  old 
newspapers  to  an  office,  and  that  they 
all  attend  the  Jewish  Free  Schools. 
Tills  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  boys.  Is 
patent  from  the  serviceable  mouse- 
colored  corduroys  which  the  schools  pro- 
vide for  their  clothing.  Some  County 
Council  posters  which  we  pass  bearing 
the  legends  "Vote  for  Jones"  and  "Vote 
for  Smith"  respectively,  and  looking 
curiously  ill  at  ease  amongst  the  Yid- 
dish notices,  are  the  cause  of  a  heated 
controversy  between  two  of  our  boy 
"followers,"  who  are  ready  upon  the 
smallest  encouragement  to  break  one 
another's  heads  over  the  difference  of 
opinion  existing  between  their  parents 
as  to  the  individual  Qierlts  of  the  can- 
didates. Fortunately  at  this  juncture 
a  diversion  is  created,  for  we  have 
halted  outside  a  bookshop,  attracted  to 
its  window  by  a  rampant  lion  of  Judah. 
which  we  afterwards  discover  Is 
destlneil  to  adorn  some  highly  deco- 
ra te<l  cover  of  the  Torah.  Tlie  master 
of  the  shop  is  a  sad-faced  typical  Jew 
of  a  superior  class,  and  he  bears  an 
Invasion  of  two  or  three  of  the  little 
girls  of  our  following  with  meekness 
.md  resignation.  One  of  these,  indeed, 
appears  to  regard  a  dark  corner  under 
his  counter  as  the  natural  repository  of 
her  skipping-rope  and  other  treasures. 
Her  tow-like  hair  Is  tied  up  with  white 
tape,  while  the  other  children  flaunt 
colored.  If  dirty,  ribbons,  but  notwith- 
standing this  disability,  she  Is  evidently 
a  young  person  possessed  of  Napole- 
onic powers  of  organization.  At  this 
point  she  apparently  decides  that  some 
active  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
escort  towards  our  entertainment. 
Diving  under  the  friendly  counter  she 
produces  her  rope  and  starts  a  skipping 


match  amongst  the  younger  memben 
of  the  party.  They  are  remarkably 
graceful  and  pretty  performers,  who 
thoroughly  enjoy  showing  off  their  ac- 
complishments; notable  amongst  them 
being  a  little  delicate-featnred,  brown- 
haired  Polish  girl  of  four,  who,  while 
she  skips,  fondly  clasps  her  red  woollen 
tam-o'-shanter  in  place  of  a  doll.  A 
baby  of  two,  tightly  swathed  in  a  pink 
shawl  is  also  commanded  to  do  her 
part,  and  considering  her  tender  and 
unwieldy  age,  the  performance  is  not 
discreditable.  Napoleon  meantime  acts 
as  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
when  the  boys  become  aggressive  hnrls 
defiance  at  them  from  within  the 
shelter  of  the  shop.  This  being  inef- 
fectual, she  presently  executes  a  mas- 
terly aortie  to  avenge  some  too  gross 
Insult  with  all  the  force  of  a  sadly  thin 
leg,  a  clumsy  boot  many  sises  too 
large,  and  a  fiercely  clenched  and  mi- 
croscopic fist.  Every  now  and  then  a 
good-natured  elder,  whose  language  to 
us  Is  incomprehensible,  but  who  seems 
to  think  that  the  attentions  of  the 
young  people  are  becoming  (^pressire, 
win  swoop  down  into  the  little  crowd 
and  disperse  it  with  a  well-aimed 
shake  or  a  cuff;  only  momentarily, 
however,  for  like  mushrooms  in  the 
night  the  children  spring  up  again, 
supervising  and  intercepting  our  every 
step. 

But  the  Sabbath  is  really  at  hand 
now,  and  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  mothers  draws  our  escort 
gradually  away.  They  go  reltictantly 
with  many  parting  observations  and 
promises  that  we  shall  meet  again, 
which  we  did,  but  that  is  another 
story.  "Napoleon"  is  the  last  to  leave 
us.  She  has  neither  fish  nor  cheese, 
nor,  it  seems,  any  other  responsibilities 
in  life  but  those  which  are  self  ap- 
pointed. She  explains  with  some  im- 
portance that  the  following  day  she  is 
going  to  Paris.  Her  father  has  ftmnd 
work  there,  and  the  family  is  to  Join 
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bim.     And  this  child,  who  cannot  be 
more  than  ten  years  old,  and  has  only 
mastered    Just    sufficient    English    to 
make    herself    intelligible    (what    her 
mother's  tongue  may  be  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover),  is  quite  undisturbed  at 
the  thought  of  changing  her  home,  and 
only  mildly  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
fresh  worlds  to  conquer.    The  preter- 
natural  sharpness   of   the   little    face 
leaves    me    wondering    whether    the 
Angel  who,  according  to  an  old  Jewish 
tradition,  struck  her  lips  at  her  birth, 
to  Imnish  ftom  the  baby  soul  those 
visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell  with  which 
it  had  been  entertained  previous  to  its 
incarnation,  had  done  his  work  quite 
thorous^y!     At  all   events   she   is  a 
cheerful  little  person,  and  will  be  quite 
competent  to  deal  with  any  difficulties 
whidi  may  lie  before  her  in  a  harassed 
and  uncertain  existence.     The  Jewish 
children  are  infinitely  amusing  in  their 
complete  absence  of  shyness,  in  their 
quickness  of  comprehension  and  their 
vivid  imaginations.    Yet  in  spite  of  the 
acknowledged     goodness     of     Jewish 
mothers  a  sense  of  homelessness  clings 
about  these  young  people  which  is  In- 
evitably   depressing.      The    strenuous 
toil    of    philanthropists    and    workers, 
Jew  and  Christian  alike,  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  this  alien  and  shift- 
ing population,  may  well  find  the  best 
results  of  its  labors  amongst  the  chil- 
dren, but  there  must  be  times  of  dis- 
couragement, when  even  these  appear 
unsatisfactorily  small.    The  more  honor 
to  those  who  refuse  to  be  discouraged! 
It  is  certainly  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that,  as  the  evening  closes  in,  we  find 
ourselves  again  in  that  market  street 
off  the  Commercial  Road,  where,  how- 
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ever,  on  Friday  night  no  market  worth 
mentioning  is  to  be  seen.    A  few  chil- 
dren are  still  playing  in  the  dnsk  round 
the  Church.    The  Vicarage  door  stands 
hospitably  open.     In  the  hall  can  l>e 
seen  a  white-faced  young  woman  with 
a  small  and  wailing  baby,  who  is  wait- 
ing for  words  of  encouragement  and 
counsel.     On  the  doorstep  is  huddled 
a  little  row  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  tightly  pressed  between  them  is 
an    extremely    fat    brown    and    white 
spaniel  of  antiquated  appearance.    **  *B 
be  doin'  time.  Miss,'*  Joyfully  explains 
a  small  boy  who  has  his  skinny  arm 
clasped    round    the    patient    animal's 
neck,  to  its  evident  inconvenience— and 
the    little    girls    giggle    appreciatively. 
The  statement  proves  to  be  fact— for 
the  spaniel  has  been  poaching  on  his 
master's  preserves  in  the  country,  and 
has  been  sent  up  to  spend  some  weeks 
of  easeful  and  far  from  solitary  con- 
finement   in    this    East-end    Vicarage. 
It    must    be    noticeable    to    the   most 
casual  observer  that  about  these  chil- 
dren, in  spite  of  their  obvious  poverty, 
there  is  a  very  happy  air  of  trust  and 
confidence.     Jew  and   Gentile,  ragged 
and  tidy,  they  seem  to  swarm  indis- 
criminately inside  the  Church  railings, 
and  in  their  unquestioning  certainty  of 
the  welcome  which  awaits  them  they 
contrive  to  impart  a  certain  sense  of 
security  to  this  crowded  comer  of  Bast 
London.    Sin  and  suffering  and  misery 
are    packed   closely   enough   into   this 
narrow  area  of  mean  streets,  but,  as 
we  have  said  before,  it  is  through  the 
children  that  the  work  done  amongst 
the  poor  may  expect  to  bear  the  best 
fruit  and  here  surely  the  harvest  bids 
fair  to  l)e  a  rich  one. 

Rose  M.  Bradley. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Talbot  strolled  iato  camp  docently 
disreputable  In  outward  appearance 
whatever  may  have  been  his  condition 
of  mind.  He  found  William,  Majendle, 
and  the  Admiral  still  sitting  over  their 
tea;  Charles,  he  was  told,  had  not  yet 
come  back. 

**I.(Ooking  for  his  Gladstone  bag.*'  the 
Admiral  explained. 

'*!  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  his 
finding  It?*'  said  Majeudie.  '*Are  you 
quite  sure  of  the  place?'* 

Talbot,  who  had  so  far  listened  in 
rather  a  pre-occupled  manuer,  shook 
himself  Into  attention.  **I  don't  think 
he  can,**  he  returned;  **I  hope  not. 
anyhow."  There  was  a  ring  of  sin- 
cerity in  his  tone;  what  would  happeu 
if  Charles  succeeded  In  his  quest,  and 
went  to  call  on  the  Lauristou  party  in 
his  rich  attire?  Taltiot  was  rapidly 
falling  Into  that  condition  of  mental 
instability  In  which  a  man  will  permit 
himself  to  be  jealous  of  even  a  hat- 
stand,  if  it  displays  a  l>etter  hat  than 
his  own. 

'*It  has  been  a  great  thing  for 
Charles,  having  something  to  do,"  said 
the  Admiral;  **and  It  shows  that  he 
con  persevere  with  a  task  If  he's  In 
earnest  about  it.  I  dldn*t  think  he 
could." 

**Hc**8  done  nothing  but  huut  'for 
the  thing,  and  bathe  alternately,  all 
day,'*  Majendie  put  in.  *'I'm  not  sure 
that  it  mayn't  become  a  hallucination 
after  all.  I've  known  such  things  hap- 
pen in  the  course  of  my  professional 
experience.  It*R  like  hypnotic  sugges- 
tion. They  hypnotized  a  man  at  th(^ 
hospital  one  day  and  suggested  to  him 
that  he  was  a  mad  dog.  and  he  ran 
round  the  room  biting  tliem.  Two  of 
them  contracted  rabies." 

"Did  they  Indeed?'*  siiid  the  Admiral 


admiringly.  '*What  will  liappen  to 
Charles  if  It  becomes  a  real  hallucina- 
tion?" 

"Oh,  he'll  pack  real  things  in  the  im- 
aginary bag,"  returned  the  doctor  af- 
ter consulting  his  experience.  *'Or  else 
he'll  dress  in  the  imaginary  clothea.** 

"And  go  and  call  on  the  other  party 
thus  attired,"  said  Wlllhim  laughing. 

"Great  ScoU!"  ejaculated  Talbot;  the 
idea  shocked  him  unutterably. 

The  others  looked  at  him  in  surprise, 
and  he  collected  himself  with  an  effort. 
"I'd  forgotten  all  about  my  fish,"  he 
explained. 

"Anything  good?*'  asked  Majendie. 

"A  few  decent  perch,**  he  said,  get- 
ting up  and  fetching  his  creel  which 
he  emptied  out  onto  the  grass.  He 
bad  quite  forgotten  their  number  asfl 
size,  had  almost  forgotten  their  exist- 
ence, which  w*as  a  sufficient  proof. 
had  Cicely  only  kuown  It,  of  her 
powers  of  distraction. 

"Pounders,  by  Jove,  those  three^'* 
exclaimed  Majendie,  "and  the  other 
two  can*t  be  far  ofT." 

Talbot  returned  to  himself  a  little  as 
he  surveyed  his  catch.  "Yes,  I  had  the 
luck  to  stumble  on  a  shoal.     I  caught 

(two     more     besides     these *'     lie 

stopped;  the  tongue,  he  realised,  plays 
one  strange  tricks. 

"What  did  you  do  with  themr 
asked  Willhim. 

"Oh,  I  gave  them  away,"  retomed 
Talbot  going  more  cautiously  now;  *% 
man  asked  me  for  a  brace,  and  I 
thought  we  should  have  enough  for 
breakfast,  one  each,  so  I  gave  them 
to  him." 

"What  do  you  want  to  go  and  give 
perch  away  for?"  demanded  Majendie. 
^'They're  the  only  fish  we  can  eat 
here,  aud  we  don't  get  too  many.** 
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'All  fiirbt,  I  won't  again,"  Mid  Tal- 
bot, the  more  meekly,  perliap«,  beeanae 
he  knew  tliat  he  was  making  a  mental 
reaenratlon. 

**We  don't  mind  how  many  chub  you 
give/*  continued  the  doctor;  'they're 
beastly,  but  perch  are  different  I  like 
them  as  well  as  ttout" 

The  consideration  of  the  perch  had 
given  Talbot  time  to  remember  that  he 
Imd  a  character  to  keep  up  and  that  he 
c*ould  not  afford  to  lose  himself  in  med- 
itntions,  however  pleasing  they  might 
lie.  His  friends  had  not  yet  noticed 
anything,  but  it  was  so  unlike  him  to 
play  a  secondary  or  silent  part  in  any 
matters  which  touched  the  common 
weal  that  they  would  be  Iwund  to  no- 
tice before  long;  and  then  they  might 
feel  compelled  to  seek  satisfactory  ex- 
planations. No,  he  must  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  his  normal  rugged  out- 
HiK)ken  self  and  tliat  other  self  which 
was  proving  so  plastic  to  dainty  femi- 
nine moulding,  that  other  self  which 
lie  was  beginning  to  think  contained 
»li  his  better  natun*.  Dr.  .Tekyll  must 
be  kept  quite  distlui-t  from  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Hyde,  he  reflected  unkindly,  was 
quite  good  enough  for  his  friends; 
moreover,  if  there  was  dubious  work 
to  be  done  Mr.  Hyde  should  do  it.  Dr. 
Jekyll  should  be  preeen-ed,  candid  and 
honorable,  for  Cicely. 

Having  settled  this  matter  to  his  sat- 
iMfaction  Talbot  spoke  again.  '*I  have 
lieen  thinking,**  he  said,  "about 
Charles's  adventure  this  morning.  I*m 
not  sure  about  it's  being  such  a  joke 
after  all.  Things  are  coming  to  a 
pretty  pass  if  men  can't  bathe  in  the 
early  morning  without  a  lot  of  prying 
women  turning  up  and  pretending  to 
l»e  shocked.  It's  pretty  much  what  I 
anticipated,  if  you  remember." 

The  others  admitted  that  he  had  pre- 
dicttsl  something  of  the  kind.  **But  she 
won't  come  again."  said  the  Admiral. 
*'Kvc'M  curiosity  satisfled  in  one  direc- 
tion. M>on  luirries  off  in  another.' 
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*^here  are  some  more  Eves,^  re- 
turned Talbot  **They*ll  all  come  to 
see  if  the  horrid  tates  they've  heard 
are  true.**  He  was  letting  Mr.  Hyde 
liave  his  head. 

*'Well,  from  what  Charles  sajrs,  I 
hope  she^s  not  the  fairest  of  her  dangh* 
ten  or  the  youngest*'  aaid  the  Admiral 
irrelevantly. 

**I  don't  think  much  of  Charles  as 
Adam/'  commented  Majendie. 

"Oh,  -Charles  is  the  serpent"  Talbot 
said  gruflly;  "but  seriously,  my  advice 
is  that  we  mote  a  mile  or  two  up 
stream.  I  don't  know  how  you  fel- 
lows feel,  but  I  have  been  expecting  to 
see  a  woman  start  up  from  behind 
every  tmsh  ever  since  we  came,  and 
to  hear  her  ask  me  why  I  haven't  got 
a    tie    on.      Ifs    in   the    atmoephere 

somehow."  Talbot  indicated  the  at- 
mosphere with  an  indignant  hand. 

"You're  a  bit  hard  on  them,"  objected 
the  Admiral.  '*They  haven't  been'  In 
our  way  at  all  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ex- 
cept Just  that  one  time." 

"My  dear  chap,"  said  Talbot  impa- 
tiently, "that's  the  l>eglnning;  every- 
thing has  a  beginning.  It  shows  that 
they've  begun  to  wonder  what  we're 
like,  and  when  women  do  that  it  isn't 
long  before  they  look  round  for  intro- 
ductions. That  man— Laurlston's  his 
,name?— will  come  and  ask  us  to  tea. 
Charles  and  William  shouldn't  have 
encouraged  him." 

William  protested.  "I  didn't;  and 
anyhow  you  can't  be  downright  rude 
to  a  man.  Besides,  he  wouldn't  ask 
us;  it  was  plain  enough  that  he  didn't 
want  us." 

''Well,  he'll  ask  Charles,"  said  Tal- 
bot; "Charles  will  take  care  of  that 
Once  Charles  knows  those  women  we 
shall  have  them  in  and  out  here  all 
day.  But  if  we  move  away  a  few 
miles  we  shall  be  pretty  safe." 

The  argument  which  utilized  Charles 
was  more  powerful  than  the  rest. 
Th&  others  admitted  that  Charles. was 
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the  real  danger,  and  also  that  his  pow- 
ers would  be  lessened  by  distance. 
''He  won't  go  on  looking  for  his  Glad- 
stone bag  for  ever/'  added  Talbot, 
'*and  it's  Just  when  he's  given  it  up  as 
a  bad  job  that  he  will  be  most  likely 
to  turn  to  the  women  for  something 
to  do."  Eventually  he  brought  his 
friends  to  see  the  matter  as  he  did. 

'*We  must  get  our  supplies  sent  from 
the  farm  twice  a  day,"  Talbot  decided 
in  answer  to  William's  question;  **and 
there's  sure  to  be  a  cottage  where  we 
can  get  water;  in  fact,  I  know  there 
is— a  gamekeeper's  in  the  wood." 

'*When  shall  we  move  then?"  asked 
William  rather  grudgingly.  He  fore- 
saw a  good  deal  of  labor  before  him. 
and  he  was  not  altogether  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  the  step.  As  Majen- 
die  and  the  Admiral,  however,  had 
come  round  to  Talbot's  apparent  point 
of  view,  he  too,  acquiesced.  '*Early 
to-morrow  morning,  I  should  say,"  sug- 
gested Majendie,  ''before  it  gets  hot. 
It  will  be  no  easy  Job  to  tow  the  old 
hulk  up  stream." 

Matters  had  only  Just  been  settled 
when  Charles  reappeared.  Since  part- 
ing with  Mr.  Lauriston  he  had  hunted 
through  his  allotted  portion  of  osier- 
bed  (he  had  mapped  out  the  adjacent 
country  into  patches  which  he  was 
exploring  systematically),  and  was^ 
now  returning  for  his  tea,  unsuccessful 
but  in  a  way  satisfied,— for  even  if 
one  does  not  know  where  a  thing  is  it 
is  something  to  know  where  it  is  not. 
He  had  not  revealed  to  any  one  the 
fact  that  he  had  entertained  Mr.  Lau- 
riston in  the  afternoon;  nor  of  course 
had  he  mentioned  the  further  fact  that 
the  other  camp  was  going  to  change  its 
ground.  This  was  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  was  none  the  less  valuable 
for  being  private. 

He  had  however  been  reflecting;  the 
news  imparted  to  him  by  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton was  in  a  measure  disconcerting. 
The  distance  between  the  camps  would 


undoubtedly  be  inconvenient  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  make  bimflelf  a 
friend  of  the  family.  As  has  been 
said,  Charles  had  a  great  objectioii  to 
walking  unnecessary  distancee.  It 
was  of  course  possible  that  his  own 
party  might  be  induced  to  move  also. 
He  had  hinted  as  much  to  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton, for  he  had  a  clear  memory  that  his 
friends  had  stated  that  they  would  do 
so  in  certain  eventualities.  He  had 
also  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  he 
himself  might  be  able  to  help  them  to 
make  up  their  minds,  not  so  much  by 
argument  for  the  course  as  against  it. 
By  a  few  judicious  hints  of  an  early 
call  he  could,  he  had  small  doubt.  In- 
spire them  with  alarm  and  so  stimu- 
late them  to  action. 

Against  the  idea,  however,  was  to  tie 
set  his  missing  Gladstone  bag.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  might  find 
himself  two  miles  further  away  from 
it  than  he  was  now,  or  rather  than  he 
imagined  himself  to  be,  for  he  was 
losing  his  first  enthusiasm  of  hope. 
There  remained  but  one  patch  of  osier- 
bed  to  explore  and  he  would  have 
searched  the  whole  of  the  territory  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  hooseboat 
But  Charles  was  not  without  a  rein  of 
shrewdness.  It  was  not  impossible, 
he  refiected,  that  the  conspirators 
would  arrange  that  the  Gladstone  bag 
should  move  too.  They  were  not  really 
dishonest,  he  knew;  they  would  not 
care  to  have  the  burden  of  another 
man's  Gladstone  bag  permanently  on 
tlieir  souls.  For  a  fortnight  it  was  dif- 
ferent—they were  capable  of  so  much 
baseness;  but  a  Gladstone  bag  two 
miles  away,  untended  and  un watched, 
is  in  a  precarious  situation  and  liable 
to  be  stolen  for  ever.  No,  on  the  whole 
it  seemed  likely  that,  if  by  subtle 
means  he  could  precipitate  a  removal, 
the  Gladstone  bag  would  not  be  left 
behind.  Moreover,  it  flashed  upon 
him,  he  might  thus  discover  it;  no  man 
can  conceal  a  Gladstone  bag  effectually 
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while  he  is  moving  it  from  one  spot  to 
anotiier. 

As  a  result  of  these  meditations 
Oharles  decided  to  play  a  bold  game: 
he  would  do  his  best  to  bring  on  a 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his  camp  and 
see  what  came  of  it;  and  as  he  finished 
off  the  last  few  yards  of  osier-bed  he 
determined  on  the  precise  nature  of 
his  game.  It  savored  of  duplicity  per- 
haps, but  after  all  his  friends  had  not 
been  absolutely  straightforward  with 
him,  and  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war, 
doubly  fair,  therefore,  when  a  man  is, 
or  hopes  to  be,  engaged  in  both  these 
pursuits. 

Oharles  therefore  approached  his 
friends  looking  purposefully  debonair 
and  well  pleased  with  himself.  **Any 
tea  left?"  he  asked.  **I  only  want  one 
cup;  I've  had  some.'' 

"Had  some?  Where?"  said  the  Ad- 
miral in  surprise. 

"Oh,  I've  been  paying  a  call,"  Charles 
returned  calmly.  An  expectant  si- 
lence interrogated  him.  "Our  friends 
in  the  backwater,"  he  explained,  air- 
ily waving  his  tea-spoon.  **Oh,  by  the 
way,  they  may  be  coming  to  tea  to- 
morrow," he  continued.  "I'm  going 
to  run  over  in  the  morning  *  and  let 
them  know  if  it's  convenient.  They're 
very  jolly  girls;  I  shall  fetch  them 
round  in  the  dinghy."  Charles  was 
rather  enjoying  himself.  It  was  like 
a  foretaste  of  rev^ige  when  one  knows 
that  the  real  thing  is  to  come  after; 
it  was  like  eating  one's  cake  and  hav- 
ing it  too. 

The  faces  of  his  bearers  expressed 
all  the  emotions  he  could  have  wished. 
William  put  down  his  pipe;  Majendie 
adjusted  his  eyeglasses;  the  Admiral 
looked  his  sternest  at  the  defaulter, 
while  Talbot  surveyed  Charles  In 
speechless  consternation.  Had  he 
seen  and  spoken  with  Cicely?  Had 
Cicely  revealed  the  fact  that  she  knew 
another  of  the  party?  Had Tal- 
bot's brain  reeled  with  the  possibilities 


that  crowded  upon  it.  But  he  soon 
noticed  that  Charles  was  strictly  im- 
personal in  his  satisfaction;  Cicely  had, 
perhaps,  not  revealed  anything.  In 
any  case  she  could  not  have  had  much 
talk  with  Charles,  for  it  was  not  so 
very  long  since  he  had  parted  with  her 
himself.  He  began  to  recover  his  wits, 
and  then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
Charles  did  not  seem  to  know  of  the 
other  party's  intentions;  they  had  not, 
then,  told  him  that  they  were  going 
to  move.      Evidently  Charles  had  not 

been  a  welcome  guest,  or Talbot 

considered  Charles's  cheerful  counte- 
nance curiously.  There  was  a  mystery 
of  some  kind,  but  after  all  it  was  in 
his  own  favor.  Charles's  behavior 
was  just  the  thing  to  convince  even 
the  sceptical  William. 

After  the  brief  silence  which  fol- 
lowed Charles's  announcement  and 
gave  Talbot  time  to  think  it  out  so 
far,  the  Admiral  also  recovered  him- 
self and  spoke  in  the  polite  but  frigid 
manner  in  which  he  would  address  an 
impulsive  boy.  "I'm  afraid  your  friends 
will  be  disappointed.  I  take  it  we  shall 
be  gone  long  before  tea-time." 

"Qone?"  said  Charles,  surprised  in 
his  turn;  he  had  not  expected  such 
suddenness. 

"I  have  always  found  in  my  profes- 
sional experience,"  said^  Majendie. 
"that  change  of  air  and  scene  are  the 
best  treatment  for  an  overworked 
brain,  and  so-^— " 

"We  decided  that  you  would  be  all 
the  better  for  visiting  the  river  rather 
higher  up,"  put  in  the  Admiral. 

"It  will  be  quieter  for  you  in  the 
woods,"  said  William.  Even  he  felt 
that  Charles  was  now  a  danger  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  he  did  not  propose 
to  spare  him. 

"But,"  Charles  began.  To  act  the 
part  properly  he  must  object  to  this 
high-handed  action. 

"This  place  doesn't  suit  you,  you 
know  it  doesn't,"  continued  Majendie; 
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*it  makes  you  lin«gtne  tbinsB.  Toa*re 
io  my  luuidB,  and  I've  prescribed  a 
change  for  yoiL** 

"Very  good  of  yon,^  aseented  Charles 
with  well  simulated  beat;  ''but  bow  do 
you  know  that  I*m  going  to  follow 
your  prescription?^ 

Toull  bare  to  follow  the  house-boat 
I  suppose/'  said  Talbot  in  his  most  bru- 
tal manner.  'That's  going  for  a  rest 
and  change,  anyhow." 

"Of  course  you  can  stay  here  If  you 
like/'  said  Majendie;  "but  you'll  find 
the  grass  rather  damp  at  night,  which 
for  a  perK>n  of  hereditary  gouty  ten- 
dency means  rheumatism.  The  tent 
is  going  for  a  change,  too,  unfortu- 
nately; otherwise  you  might  have  had 
that" 

"You'll  have  to  come,'*  said  William. 

Charles  raised  some  more  objections, 
which  were  met  by  his  friends,  and 
after  a  decent  show  of  resistance  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  yield  to  force  of 
numbers,  saying  that  If  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  he  supposed  he  must 
give  way;  but,  be  stipulated,  as  he  was 
moving  against  his  will  he  would  take 
no  share  either  in  the  packing  or  the 
towing  of  the  house-boat.  This  con- 
cession they  allowed  him.  after  which 
he  went  oil  to  bathe  In  a  condition  of 
praiseworthy  resignation. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Even  on  the  stllleHt  and  darkest  night 
the  river  world  Is  never  quite  silent. 
There  are  numberless  tiny  sounds 
which  In  the  daytime  would  pass  un- 
noticed but  which  under  the  stars 
force  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
him  who  is  yet  awake.  The  rushes 
are  In  perpetual  motion;  now  their 
whisper  is  but  the  faintest  memory  of 
a  sound;  now  It  Increases  to  an  audi- 
ble rustle  of  protest  as  some  noctur- 
nal prowler,  probably  a  rat,  passes 
through  them.  A  moth  or  bat  flutters 
by  causing  a  slight  vibration  In  the 


air,  so  sligiit  that  one  hardly  kaowa 
whether  it  is  felt  or  heard.  A  tUk 
splashes^  a  frog  croaka,  an  owl  in  the 
distant  woods  utters  its  moalcal  treoi* 
ulous  complaint  and  nnder  aU  Is  tke 
deep  voice  of  the  river  ttself;  tte  mor- 
mur  of  eternal  unrest.  Natore  alecpa 
with  an  eye  always  open  and  atte 
from  time  to  time  with  the  vividness 
of  her  dreams. 

Withbi  the  house-boat,  tboogh  it  was 
a  good  lialf-hour  after  midnigbt,  tkeie 
was  still  one  person  awake,  and  lis- 
tening appreciatively  to  all  this  fUnt 
music  of  the  summer  night.  It  ac- 
corded well  with  the  poetry  of  his 
mood,  and  he  kn^t  on  his  chair-bed 
with  his  head  out  of  the  little  vriodow 
above  it  looking  down  into  tlie  dark 
stream.  Presently  with  a  contented 
sigh  he  withdrew  his  head  and  becan 
to  listen  for  something  else.  Throngh 
the  wooden* partition  came  the  sound 
of  regular  breathing.  His  frtaids 
were  evidently  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just,  and  he  nodded  in  a  satisfied 
manner  after  he  had  listened.  All  was 
well  and  he  could  set  about  that  whteb 
had  to  be  done  before  he  too  slmn- 
bered.  Bitting  down  on  his  bed  he 
put  on  bis  tennis  shoes  and  then  crept 
noiselessly  to  the  door  leading  to  tiie 
stem  of  the  house-boat,  opened  it  and 
passed  out 

The  house-boat,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained, was  divided  into  three  rooms 
opening  one  into  the  other.  The  first 
served  as  a  sitting-room,  the  second 
was  fitted  up  with  four  bunks  and  was 
the  bedroom,  while  the  third,  con* 
structed  originally  as  a  kitchen,  had 
by  means  of  the  chair-bed  been  tnmed 
into  a  spare  bedroom  and  assigned  to 
Tiilbot  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  expedition.  Thus  being  alone  be 
was  able  to  go  in  or  out  vrithont  dis- 
turbing the  others. 

He  crossed  the  plank  carefully,  for  It 
was  a  dark  night  and  the  stars  un- 
aiOe<l  t>y  a  moon  could  do  no  more  than 
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accentuate  the  fact.  Once  on  shore 
he  tomed  in  the  direction  of  the  osier- 
bed,  crossed  the  other  plank  with  equal 
caution  and  followed  the  accustomed 
iwth.  When  be  liad  nearly  reached  the 
end  he  turned  again  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  osiers  on  his  right. 
At  this  point  they  grew  very  tliick  and 
tall  and  even  in  the  daytime  it  would 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  get 
through  them.  Talbot  however  seemed 
to  know  where  he  was  going  and 
shielding  his  face  with  his  arms  went 
straight  forward.  When  he  was  some 
ten  yards  from  the  path  he  stopped 
and  felt  in  his  pockets  for  a  box  of 
matches,  one  of  which  he  struck.  The 
light  showed  him  that  he  had  reached 
the  place  he  wanted— a  small  hut  with 
brick  waHs,  a  thatched  roof  and  the 
door  off  its  hinges.  Originally  perhaps 
it  had  been  built  as  a  little  bam,  but 
in  the  course  of  years  it  had  dropped 
out  of  use,  and  the  osiers  growing  up 
all  round  it  concealed  its  existence 
from  an  Incurious  world.  Even  from 
the  river  no  trace  of  it  could  be  seen 
though  it  stood  but  a  few  yards  from 
the  bank. 

Holding  the  match  in  front  of  him 
Talbot  entered  and  looked  round. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  except 
n  few  bean-poles  in  one  comer,  and 
souie  odd  bricks  and  ru))bi8h.  Along 
cue  side  of  the  hut  however  ran  a  half- 
loft  towards  which  he  looked.  His 
match  flickereil  out  and  he  struck  an- 
other and  felt  in  his  pccket  again,  this 
time  producing  a  short  piece  of  candle 
which  he  lighted  at  the  match  and 
stuck  on  a  fallen  brick.  This  done 
he  approached  the  loft.  Springing 
into  the  air  he  caught  the  ledge  with 
lx>th  hands  and  drew  liimself  up  till  he 
was  supported  by  his  elbows.      Then 
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with  his  right  hand  he  felt  about  iu 
the  darlcness  until  he  encoontered  the 
object  of  his  search,  wliich  was  in 
fact  a  Gladstone  bag.  Grasping  its 
handle  he  lowered  it  slowly,  still  sup- 
];K>rting  liimself  with  hUi  left  arm. 
Having  accomplUihed  tills  athletic 
feat  he  let  himself  drop,  after  which 
he  put  the  bog  down  and  rested  a 
little. 

He  was  about  to  pick  up  bag  and 
candle  and  go  when  a  totally  new  idea 
stmck  liim.  He  paused  and  cast  a 
contemplative  eye  on  the  Gladstone 
bag  as  it  lay  portly  and  inert  in  the 
feeble  light  of  the  candle.  Then  with 
a  swift  decisive  movement  he  took  off 
his  coat  and  hung  it  on  one  of  the 
bean-poles,  after  which  he  stooped 
down  and  opened  the  bag.  In  one  side 
of  it  lay  Charles's  blue  suit  neatly 
folded.  Talbot  took  out  the  coat,  put  it 
on,  and  held  the  candle  in  the  air  to 
observe  the  effect  It  is  difRcult  to 
judge  adequately  of  one's  appearance 
in  such  circumstances  but  he  was 
not  altogether  dissatisfied.  The  coat 
might  be  a  fraction  too  tight  and  ii 
fraction  too  short,  for  he  was  a  slightly 
bigger  man  than  Charles,  but  taking  it 
all  in  all  it  was  not  a  bad  fit.  It 
might  pass,  he  decided,  in  the  country. 

Then  he  took  it  off,  folded  it  up  and 
put  it  back,  resumed  his  own  coat, 
packed  up  the  Gladstone  beg  and  blew 
out  the  candle  as  he  left  the  hut 
stumbling  a  little  among  the  osiers 
owing  to  the  sudden  darkness.  How- 
ever In  a  short  time  his  eyes  became 
more  accustomed  to  it  and  he  made  his 
way  back  to  the  house-boat  without 
misadventure.  He  put  his  burden  in 
the  coal-bunk  where  Charles  had  origi- 
nally hidden  it,  and  then  retired  to  IkhI 
feeling  that  he  had  earned  his  reiiose. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  FOLK-LOBE  OF  THE  COUNTY  COURT. 

BY  HIS  HONOR  JUDGE  PARRY. 


Being  snowed  up  In  a  library,  well 
stocked  with  modern  scientific  folk- 
lore, I  began  a  serious  study  of  the 
subject.  I  started  with  enthusiasm. 
I  saw  myself  propounding  a  new 
theory  for  every  variant  text,  and 
pictured  myself  triumphantly  riding 
through  the  Otherworld  on  the  Ossianic 
cycle.  After  a  few  days  of  it  however, 
I  found  that,  wonderful  as  the  science 
was,  it  was  not  made  for  me,  I  ran 
into  a  thick  German  fog,  I  got  mixed 
up  with  sagzug  and  mdrchen,  I  failed 
to  appreciate  the  true  differences  be- 
tween those  holy  men,  Zimmer  and 
Kohde,  and  I  wandered  aimlessly 
among  parallels  and  analogues  of  vary- 
ing age  and  proveruince.  When  I 
emerged  from  the  German  fog  I  found 
myself  staggering  about  a  bleak  Irish 
moor  in  company  with  a  fellow  named 
Oormac— or  was  it  Finn?  We  were 
studying  the  Dinnsheiichas,  or  playing 
with  an  AgaUamh  or  looking  for  a 
Leinerhavn.  It  was  worse  than  politl- 
ral  economy,  or  logic,  or  the  lost  tribes. 
The  fiscal  problem  is  merriment  com- 
|)ared  to  folk-lore.  I  finished  my 
lioliday  with  Trollope  and  have  put 
folk-lore  on  my  index  expuroatorixis. 

One  thing,  however,  liaunts  me  still. 
I  seem  to  have  escaped  from  the 
learned  confusions  of  this  dismal  sci- 
ence with  a  belief  that  the  world  is 
rertainly  not  progreRsing.  'Hiey  took 
a  lot  of  trouble  at  school  to  persuade 
me  that  .the  world  kept  going  round. 
Since  I  have  dipped  into  folk-lore  I  find 
this  to  be  only  part  of  the  truth.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  world  does 
nothing  else  but  go  roun<l  and  round 
and  round,  reiterating  its  old  ideas  in 
a  very  tiresome  way  indeinl.  The 
things  we  do  and  gossl[>  and  preach 
ahont  to-day  are  much  the  same  as  the 


things  they  worried  over  in  the  ages 
of  caves  and  mammoths  and  flint  im- 
plements. I  feel  sorry  that  I  cannot 
explore  folk-lore  farther,  for  tliere  are 
evidently  great  possibilities  in  it.  Bat 
folk-lore  is  like  collecting  stamps,  or 
keeping  gold-fish  or  guinea-pigs.  It  is 
a  **fancy,"  and  if  you  don't  fancy  It 
you  cannot  be  of  the  "fancy."  The 
slang  of  the  science  is  too  difflcult  for 
most  of  us,  and  if  you  cannot  master 
the  technical  terms  of  a  game,  how  can 
you  hope  to  play  it?  Even  football 
would  be  dull  if  you  had  no  elementary 
conception  of  "off-side,"  and  {t  is  easier 
to  get  "off-side''  at  folk-lore  than  it  is 
at  football.  Moreover,  folk-lore  Is  a 
science  entirely  devoid  of  humor. 
Euclid  has  its  pictures  and  occasionally 
admits  that  things  are  absurd;  bat  the 
smiles  of  folk-lore  are  in  the  Other- 
world,  and  even  their  ghosts  do  not 
appear  to  the  latter-day  student. 

I  should  never  have  troubled  further 
about  folk-lore  had  not  I  met  one  of 
its  greatest  professors.  To  him  I  un- 
burdened myself  and  told  my  troable. 
* 'Folk-lore  books,"  he  explained,  "are 
not  made  to  read.  They  are  written 
to  amuse  the  writer.  You  write  about 
folk-lore— then  you  will  beg^n  to  enjoy 
it.**  I  remembered  that  Lord  Popping- 
ton  held  similar  views  when  he  said. 
**To  mind  the  inside  of  a  book  Is  to 
entertain  one's  self  with  the  forced 
product  of  another  man's  brain.  Now, 
I  think  a  man  of  quality  and  breeding 
may  be  much  amused  with  the  natural 
sprouts  of  his  own."  An  idea  held  In 
common  by  a  peer  and  a  professor 
must  be  precious  indeed. 

I  modestly  murmured  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  folk-lore.  To  which  the 
Professor  encouragingly  remarked  that 
I  should  "approach  the  subject  with  an 
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open  uilnd.**  **Tliere  in  oue  royal  road 
to  success/*  he  said  as  we  parted; 
**liaTe  a  theory  of  your  own,  and  what- 
ever happens,  stick  to  it*' 

Now,  curiously  enough,  1  liad  a  the- 
ory about  folk-lore.  It  was  the  simple 
common  idea  that  comes  to  many  chil- 
dren even  in  their  earliest  school-days. 
The  schoolmasters  were  all  wrong. 
The  professors  of  folk-lore  were  teach- 
ing it  upside  down.  Instead  of  begin- 
ning with  ancient  legends  and  work- 
ing back  towards  to-day,  they  should 
begin  with  to-day  and  march  forward 
into  the  past.  I  wired  to  the  Prof^sor 
about  it— reply  prepaid.  His  answer 
waR  encouraging.  "Theory  probably 
C^^lric  origin;  stick.'* 

As  my  business  is  to  preside  over  a 
Count>-  Court,  I  went  down  to  my 
work  full  of  my  theory  and  determined 
at  nil  costs  to  stick  to  it.  I  know  that 
to  the  pathologist  a  County  Court  is 
m^jrely  a  gathering-place  for  microbes, 
and  a  centre  point  of  infection;  that 
the  reformer  sees  In  it  only  a  cumbrous 
institution  for  deciding  unnecessary 
dispntos.  whilst  the  facile  reporter 
«-<)ni«'H  tliore  to  wash  from  its  social 
dirt  a  few  ounces  of  golden  humor  for 
his  latest  headline.  These  are  but  sur- 
face views.  I  went  there  likif*  the  poet 
'•wh<»se  seed-fleld  is  Time."  to  (Ind  folk- 
lore and  I  was  overwlielmtHi. 

No  sooner  did  I  enter  the  Court,  as 
I  had  done  many  and  many  a  hundred 
times,  than  the  High  Bailifr.  rising  in 
his  place,  railed  out.  as  he.  too,  had 
<lone  many  a  hundred  times,  *'Oh  yes! 
Oh  yes!  Oh  yes!  All  persons  having 
business  In  the  Manchester  County 
Court  draw  near  and  give  attention.** 
At  <m(.'e  I  knew  that  the  place  I  was 
in  iHdonged  to  the  old  days  of  fairies 
and  knights,  and  ladies  and  griants.  and 
h»To<*s  and  dragons.  The  "Oye«! 
oyez!  Oyez!**  struck  my  certain  ear 
Mn<l  told  me  1  was  in  the  presence  of 
folk  lore.  The  r'nM»f>Ing  voice  of  the 
•  »ld    worhl    camt'    stealing    across    the 


ages,  calling  upon  me  *'Oyes!*'  **H«ar!'* 
and  if  you  can ''Understand!'*  It  seemed 
to  bring  its  message  with  a  sly  chuckle 
as  if  to  say.  **There  you  are,  my  mod- 
em, np-to^te,  twentletii  century  Ju- 
dicial person,  begiuiing  your  day's 
work  with  the  same  oki  cry  that  has 
called  men  together  to  lUiten  to  official 
wisdom  tot  centuries  of  time.'* 

My  friend  the  High  Bailiff  has  not, 
1  am  sure,  the  least  notion  that  be  is, 
from  a  folk-lore  point  of  view,  a  man 
of  parallels  and  analogues,  or  that  the 
**fancy**  would  undoubtedly  classifj' 
him  along  with  that  most  beautiful  of 
human  fritiUaries,  the  Herald.  For  in- 
deed, in  everything  but  glory  of  cos- 
tume, he  is  one  of'  those  delightful 
figures  of  the  middle  ages  who  carried 
challenges  and  messages  of  peace  and 
war,  and  set  out  the  lists  in  Jousts 
and  tournaments,  and  witnessed  com- 
bats and  wagers  of  battle^which  my 
friend  sits  and  watches  to-day— and 
recorded  the  names  of  those  who  did 
valiantly  and  remembered  the  dead 
when  the  fight  was  over— which  to-day 
he  leaves  to  the  reporters.  Here  In 
this  dingy  court  in  a  Manchester  back 
street  students  of  folk-lore  may  see  a 
real  Herald  calling  out  "Oyez!  Oyez!'* 
announcing  that  the  lists  are  open,  and 
that  any  one  may  come  prancing  into 
Court  and  throw  down  his  glove— with 
the  post-heroic  gloss  of  a  treasury  hear- 
ing fee  upon  It— and  that  if  the  chal- 
lenge be  taken  up,  the  fight  may  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  custom  of  County 
Courts. 

I  would  inaugurate  a  movement  to 
apparel  the  High  Bailiff  in  scarlet  and 
gold  lace,  and  I  would  have  him  ride 
into  Court  on  a  white  palfrey,  sounding 
a  trumpet  but  that  I  fear  it  would 
lead  to  Jealousy  among  Registrars. 
Besides,  some  envious  German  pro- 
fessor will,  I  know,  point  out  that  as 
a  Crier  my  High  Bailiff  is  more  akin 
to  the  Praeco  of  a  Roman  auction,  and 
that  the  village  town  crier  is  his  iioor 
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relation.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
his  auctioneering  tendencies  really  be- 
long to  his  bailiff  cycle,  as  the  *'fancy" 
would  say.  And  as  a  bailiff  we  could, 
did  time  permit,  thrace  him  in  dry- 
as-dust  glossaries  and  abridgments 
through  a  line  of  sheriffs  of  counties, 
and  stewards  of  manors,  and  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  governors  and  superin- 
tendents, until  we  lose  sight  of  him 
as  a  kind  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  em- 
perors in  the  twilight  of  the  gods. 

Let  the  High  Bailiff  call  on  the  first 
case,  and  say  with  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  Duke  of  York: 

This  is  the  6aj  appointed  for  the  com- 
bat; 

^Ind  ready  are  the  appellant  and  de- 
fendant, 

The  armorer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the 
lists, 

So  please  your  Highness  to  behold  the 
fight. 

It  seems  a  real  pity  that  we  no 
longer  follow  the  rubric  of  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  VI.,  and  that  we  can- 
not see  Horner  enter  with  his  neigh- 
bors "bearing  his  staff  with  a  sand^ 
bag  fastened  to  It.'*  on  the  other  side 
*Teter  with  a  drum  and  a  sand-bag." 
Horner  and  Peter  to-day  would  make 
a  much  better  fight  of  it,  thumping 
each  other  with  sand-bags,  than  they  do 
"barging"  at  each  other  with  tongues, 
and  they  would  be  better  friends  after- 
wards. With  a  small  charge  for  ad- 
mission, too,  and  two  houses  a  night, 
the  Ck)unty  Court  might  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

But  we  have  not  got  very  far  away 
from  the  wager  of  battle  after  all.  The 
hired  champion  Is  still  with  us  from 
the  house  of  the  old  Knights  Templars, 
but  he  breaks  against  his  adversary 
his  wit  instead  of  a  lance.  In  another 
hundred  years  or  so  our  methods  of 
settling  disputes  may  seem  as  laugh- 
able and  melodramatic  to  our  more 
reasonable  great  grandchildren  as  our 


grandfathers*  romantic  methods  seem 
to  us.  They  may  think  that  fees  paid 
to  eminent  counsel,  dressed  In  antique 
shapes,  to  exhibit  their  powers  before 
packed  galleries,  according  to  the  an- 
cient and  musty  rules  of  a  game  that 
is  wholly  out  of  date,  is  an  absurd  way 
of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  human  dif- 
ferences. The  whole  thing  must  be- 
fore long,  one  would  think,  tumble  into 
the  dustbin  of  history  and  become  folk- 
lore. But  the  legendary  charm  of  the 
absurdity  will  always  remain.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Clarke  or  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs,  ap- 
pearing for  an  injured  ballet-giii  in  a 
breach  of  promise  case  against  a  faith- 
less and  wicked  peer,  is  only  a  new 
setting  of  the  story  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, with  the  golden  addition  of 
a  special  fee.  Perhaps  there  is  even  a 
parallel  for  the  special  fee  in  the  old 
myth,  for  may  It  not  be  said  that  in  a 
sense  Perseus  was  moved  to  leave  his 
usual  circuit,  and  appear  against  the 
dragon  by  the  tempting  special  fee  of 
Andromeda  herself?  Ck>uld  such  a 
glorious  figure  be  marked  on  the  brief 
of  to-day,  what  eloquence  we  should 
listen  to. 

The  longer  one  stays  in  a  Ck>unty 
Court,  the  more  does  the  atmosphere 
seem  charged  with  folk-lore.  Sagas 
seem  to  fioat  in  the  air  with  the  soot 
of  our  smoky  chimneys,  and  wraiths 
of  old  customs  swim  in  the  draughty 
currents  of  cold  that  whistle  under  our 
doors.  No  sooner  does  a  witness  step 
into  the  box  than  one  perceives  that 
he  too  is  an  eternal  type,  and  our 
methods  of  dealing  with  him  as  ever- 
lasting as  the  forms  of  the  waves.  Tbe 
Greeks  with  all  their  noble  ideals  were 
a  practical  people,  and  the  exactitude 
of  their  terminology  is  beyond  praise; 
with  a  true  instinct  they  described 
their  witness  as  a  martyr.  For,  In  the 
Golden  Age,  and  equally,  I  take  it,  in 
the  Bronze,  Stone,  and  Flint  Chip 
period,  the  only  way  to  stimulate  your 
witness  to  truth  was  by  blood  or  fire. 
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niese  rough,  kind-hearted,  Jovial,  out- 
of-door  fellows  had  not  considered  the 
superior  and  more  subtle  torture  of 
cross-examination.  The  rack  and  the 
stake  were  good  enough  for  them. 
Yet  I  feel  sorry  for  the  Greeks.  How 
an  Athenian  mob  would  have  enjoyed 
the  intellectual  entertainment  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Q.C.,  administering  one  of 
those  searching  cross-examinations  so 
loyingly  described  in  Lord  Brampton's 
"Book  of  Martyrs."  Many  others  I 
have  heard  greatly  skilled  in  this  truly 
gentle  art,  but  no  one  who  played  the 
game  with  such  sporting  strictness  or 
approached  his  task  with  such  loving 
Joy.  To  see  a  witness  in  his  hands 
made  one  feel  almost  Jealous  of  the 
victim.  To  say  this  is  only  to  say  that 
to  be  a  great  advocate  you  must  also 
be  a  great  sportsman. 

How  many  modems  could  handle  a 
witness  after  the  manner  of  Master 
Izaak  Walton  dealing  with  his  frog? 
"I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arm- 
ing-wire, through  his  mouth,  and  out 
at  his  gills;  and  then  with  a  fine  needle 
and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg, 
with  only  one  stitch,  to  the  arming- 
wire  of  your  hook;  or  tie  the  frog's 
leg  above  the  upper  Joint  to  the  armed- 
wire;  and,  in  so  doing,  use  him  as 
though  you  loved  him,  that  Is,  harm 
him  as  little  as  you  may  possibly  that 
he  may  live  the  longer.'*  Alas!  Lord 
Brampton's  armlng-wlre  Is  laid  on  the 
shelf,  and  the  pike  In  his  pool  mourns 
for  Master  Iznak— but  what  sportsmen 
they  were!  Really,  when  I  think  of 
the  sorrows  of  the  human  frog  in  the 
witness-box,  I  begin  to  think  the  hour 
is  coming  to  start  a  Witness  Preserva- 
tion Society  with  a  paid  secretary  and 
a  London  office.  It  would  be  a  charity 
—and  there  is  a  lot  of  money  In  char- 
ity nowadays. 

Some  day  I  will  write  a  book  the 
size  of  a  Wensleydale  cheese  on  the 
folk-lore  of  evidence.  It  should  be 
written  in  German,  but  unfortunately 
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I  am  such  a  bigoted  Imperialist  that 
L  have  patriotically  avoided  the  study 
uf  the  tongue.  It  should  perhaps  be 
published  in  several  cheeses,  and  the 
biggest  cheese  should  be  all  about  the 
Oath.  It  was  the  fiood  of  folk-lore  on 
this  subject  that  overwhelmed  me 
when  I  first  began  to  consider  the 
matter. 

In  our  County  Court  to-day  we  ad- 
minister two  oaths.  The  Scotch  oath, 
with  uplifted  hand,  and  the  English 
oath,  with  its  undesirable  ceremony  of 
kissing  the  Book.  The  Scotch  form  Is 
incomparably  the  older,  and  though 
some  maintain  that  the  hand  of  the 
witness  is  lifted  to  show  he  has  no 
weapon  about  him,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  sounder  view  is  that 
both  Judge  and  witness  are  really  each 
lifting  his  hand  in  appeal  to  the  Deity. 
In  this  way  did  the  Greeks  lift  their 
hands  at  the  altars  of  their  gods  when 
they  made  sacrifice.  In  similar  fashion 
was  the  oath  to  Wodln  administered 
in  the  Orkneys  by  two  persons  Joining 
their  hands  through  the  hole  In  the 
ring-stone  of  Stennls.  So  also  Aaron 
"lifted  up  his  hand  toward  the  people." 
And  it  is  no  stretch  of  Imagination  to 
suppose  the  lifting  of  the  hands  to  the 
sun  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
natural  and  solemn  attitudes  of  early 
man.  In  the  Scotch  form  of  oath 
we  seem  to  have  a  ceremony  that  has 
been  with  us  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  humanity.  I  have  seen  this  oath 
administered  in  a  Scotch  Court,  and  It 
certainly  still  retains  many  of  the 
solemn  Incidents  of  a  rellgrious  cere- 
mony, and  compares  very  favorably 
from  a  serious  dramatic  point  of  view 
with  the  English  oath  as  administered 
here.  The  fact  that  the  Judge  admin- 
isters the  oath  himself,  standing  with 
hand  uplifted,  is  impressive,  at  all 
events  to  those  to  whom  It  Is  not  made 
stale  by  custom.  To  me  It  seems  a 
verj'  appropriate  ceremony  In  an  old- 
w^orld  system  of  law  such  as  prevails 
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in  Scotland,  where  there  ure  uiimerouH 
judges  and  not  too  mucti  work  to  do. 
In  a  busy  English  urban  County  Court, 
it  would  render  tlie  life  of  the  Judgr 
uninsurable. 

Our  English  oath  is  a  much  younger 
branch  of  the  family.  I  have  made  my 
own  theory  of  its  incidents,  and  re- 
membering my  professor's  advice.  I 
propose  to  stick  to  it.  It  is  quite  a 
mo<lern  idea  that  the  oath  should  be 
taken  on  the  New  Testament.  Sir 
Geoffrey  Bole.vn,  writing  to  John  Pas- 
ton  in  14G0,  says  that  the  late  Sir  Jolm 
Falstafe  in  his  place  at  Suffolk,  "by 
his  othe  made  on  his  primer  then 
granted  and  promitted  me  to  have  his 
manner  of  Gunton.'*  Even  as  late  as 
KkSl  Coke's  'Institutes"  print  a  form 
of  oatli  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ad- 
juration, "So  help  you  God  and  all 
Saints."  An  Irish  woman  in  Salford 
County  Court  quite  n'cently  objected 
to  kiss  the  Book,  and  dt^ired  to  kiss 
a  crucifix.  But  the  "kissing"  idea  is 
very  modern.  In  KWl  it  seems  clear 
that  kissing  th(»  Book  was  not  a  neces- 
sary official  act.  .Ml  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  place  the  hand  upon 
the  Bible.  "It  is  called  a  cor- 
I)orall  oatli,"  writes  Coke,  "because  he 
toucheth  witli  his  hand  som(»  part  of  the 
Holy   Scripture." 

The  efficacy  of  th<»  "touch"  runs 
through  all  the  old  legends,  and  we 
have  an  amusing  survival  of  ir.  to-<lay 
when  a  punctilious  Crier  insists  upon 
a  nervous  lady  struggling  out  of  her 
glove  before  he  will  hand  her  the  Book, 
and  again,  in  the  iK»remptory  onler 
constantly  given  by  a  clerk  when  hand- 
ing the  Book  to  a  witness,  "Right 
hand,  if  you  please."  For  these  de- 
mands there  is  as  far  as  I  know  no 
legal  san(>tion,  and  I  take  them  to  l)e 
echof»s  of  the  social  system  of  these 
islands  that  prevailt^d  some  time  prior 
to  the  building  of  Stonehenge. 

Touching  a  sacre<l  object  seems  a 
world-wide     method     of     oath-taking. 


The  Somali— who  are  not  yesterday's 
children— have  a  si>ecial  sacred  stone, 
and  observe  a  very  beautiful  ceremony. 
One  party  says,  "God  is  before  us,  and 
this  stone  is  from  Amr  Bur,**  naming 
a  fabulous  and  sacred  mountain.  The 
other  party  re<»eiving  the  stone  says, 
"I  shall  not  lie  in  this  agreement,  and 
therefore  take  this  stone  from  you." 
Let  us  liope  that  what  follows  is  more 
satisfactory  than  are  ray  everyday  ex- 
periences. 

Tlie  e.\act  origin  of  kissing  the  Book 
in  English  Courts,  though  modem.  Is 
obscure.  It  is  not.  I  should  say,  a  mat- 
ter of  legal  obligation,  but  seems  to  be 
merely  a  custom  dating  from  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
If  a  witness  claims  to  follow  tlie  law 
according  to  Coke,  and  to  take  his 
"(^oriwrall  oath"  by  touching  the  Book, 
who  shall  refuse  him  his  right?  Ttie 
"kissing"  act  seems  akin  indeed  to 
what  the  "fancy"  call,  somewhat  un- 
pleasantly, a  saliva  custom,  which  in 
moilern  western  life  exists  in  very  few 
forms,  though  many  of  the  lower 
classes  still  *'spit"  on  a  cobi  for  luck. 
The  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  but 
the  fumlamental  idea  of  all  customs 
relating  to  saliva  seems  to  have  been 
a  desire  for  union  with  divinity,  and  if 
the  Book  were  always  kissed  in  our 
Courts  with  that  aspiration,  tlie  cus- 
tom might  well  l>e  retained. 

Unfortunately,  the  practical  value  of 
an  oath  de|>ends  in  almost  exact  ratio 
upon  the  depth  of  superstition  of  the 
I»erson  to  whom  it  is  administered, 
'ilic  moral  man  will  s|)eak  truth  for 
practical  moral  reasons.  The  Immoral 
man  will  lie  for  practical  immoral 
reasons.  The  latter  in  tlie  old  days 
was  hindered  by  the  oath  from  lying; 
because  he  firmly  l>elleved  in  the  prac- 
tical evil  <»ffect8  of  breaking  the  oath. 
The  perjurer  of  old  was  certainly 
"looking  for  trouble."  This  is  not  a 
phrase  of  the  "fancy/*  but  It  exactly 
descril»es    the    oath-breaker's    position. 
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Some  of  the  few  minor  sequelcB  of  per- 
jury were  such  domestic  troubles  as  a 
curse  which  ran  on  to  the  seventh 
generation,  or  the  perjurer's  death  from 
lingering  disease  in  twelve  months,  or 
that  he  would  be  turned  into  stone, 
or  that  the  earth  might  swallow  him 
up  and  that  after  death  he  would  wan- 
der round  as  a  vampire.  These  simple 
beliefs,  which  were  no  doubt  part  of 
the  cave^weller's  early  religious  edu- 
cation, must  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  render  the  evidence  of  early 
man  more  trustworthy  and  accurate 
than  that  of  the  degenerate  younger 
brother. 

Though  in  an  occasional  burst  of 
atavism  an  uneducated  man  may  kiss 
bis  thumb  instead  of  the  Book,  the  bulk 
of  humanity  take  any  oath  that  is  of- 
fered without  any  deep  feeling  of  a 
religious  sanction,  or  any  particular 
fear  of  supernatural  results.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  regret  that  this 
should  l>e  so.  Our  ceremony  of  oath 
taking  is  really  a  Pagan  one.  Our 
very  verb  "to  swear"  takes  us  back 
to  the  pre-Christian  days  when  man's 
strength  and  his  sword  were  the  mas- 
ters, and  peace  and  goodwill  had  not 
come  to  conquer  the  earth.  To  swear 
was  to  vow  to  Heaven  upon  a  sword. 
When  we  offer  the  Book  to  a  witness 
to  swear  upon,  we  really  tender  him, 
not  a  Christian  thought  but  the  old 
Pagan  oath  which,  splendid  as  it  was, 
is  no  longer  of  force.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  in  its  day  wlien  a  knight  vowed 
open  his  sword  "to  serve  the  King 
right  well  by  day  and  night,  on  field, 
on  wave,  at  ting,  at  board— in  peace. 
In  war,  in  life  or  death;  so  help  him 
Thor  and  Odin,  likewise  his  own  good 
ticord."  It  is  no  use  replacing  the 
sword  by  the  Book  if  you  retain  the 
spirit  of  the  sword  in  the  old  Pagan 
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ceremony.  The  word  "to  swear"  is 
vei-j'  closely  related  to  the  word 
"sword,"  and  the  very  essence  of 
swearing,  deep  down  in  the  root  form 
of  the  thing  and  the  word  itself,  is  to 
take  one's  sword  In  one's  right  hand, 
and  fight  for  one's  own  side  with 
an  energy  that  will  make  the  Pagan 
gods  shout  with  Joy  in  the  Valhalla. 
Medical  witnesses  and  land  surveyors 
are  real  Vikings  in  this  respect,  es- 
pecially as  it  seems  to  me  those  of 
Celtic  origin. 

But  of  a  truth  it  is  not  only  the  oath 
and  the  witnesses  that  want  amend- 
ment. For  when  I  suggest  that  it 
would  be  well  in  Court  if  we  obeyed 
the  command,  "Swear  not  at  all."  and 
that  the  outward  use  of  the  Book  in  the 
County  Court  is  undesirable,  it  is  be- 
cause I  feel  that  some  such  thing  as 
a  Court  on  the  lines  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Book  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
impossible  after  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  endeavor.  You  must  drive  out 
of  the  Court  all  the  folk-lore  with  its 
Pagan  notions  of  fighting,  and  hired 
champions,  and  oaths,  and  witnesses, 
and  heralds,  and  above  all  you  must 
get  rid  of  the  anachronism  of  a  Judge, 
and  appoint  in  his  place  a  peace-maker 
or  oflicial  reconciler.  The  Idea  is  not 
wholly  Quixotic.  Lord  Brougham,  a 
very  practical  reformer,  had  hopes  of 
constructing  Courts  of  Reconciliation 
in  this  country  seventy  years  ago.  We 
shall  not  close  the  courts  of  litigation 
and  replace  them  by  courts  of  recon- 
ciliation in  a  day.  But  I  am  optimist 
enough  to  hope  that  I  may  go  down 
to  my  work  at  Quay  Street  one  morn- 
ing to  find  that  we  have  been  taken 
over  by  a  new  department  called  the 
Oflace  of  Peace,  and  that  under  the 
Royal  Arms  is  our  new  official  motto, 
"Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers." 
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One  of  my  earliest  recollections,  if 
not  the  earliest  of  all,  is  of  a  visit 
which  Lord  Anglesey  paid  to  us.  As 
all  the  world  knows,  this  gallant  officer 
commanded  the  cavalry  at  Waterloo, 
and  is  generally  held  to  have  con- 
tributed more  to  the  success  of  the  Al- 
lies than  any  other  of  the  leaders  who 
participated  in  that  great  struggle,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  alone  excepted. 
As  he  rode  over  the  field  by  the  Iron 
Duke's  side  near  the  close  of  the  day, 
a  spent  cannon-ball  carried  away  his 
leg  at  the  thigh. 

"By  G— !  sir,  I've  lost  my  leg!"  he 
exclaimed. 

**By  "G — !  have  you,  sir?"  responded 
the  Duke,  who  was  probably  too  much 
preoccupied  at  that  critical  moment  to 
take  in  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  his  comrade-in-arms. 
As  Lord  Anglesey  was  thus  debarred 
from  further  campaigning,  he  was,  in 
recognition    of    his    brilliant   services, 
made     Lord-Lieutenant     of     Ireland. 
During  his  tenure  of  office  he  made  a 
tour  through  Connemara,  the  first  ever 
undertaken  by  an  Irish  viceroy,   and 
on  his  way  towards  those  western  wilds 
he  spent  a  night  at  our  house.     He 
carried   amongst   his   baggage   an   as- 
sortment of  cork  legs,  suitable  for  va- 
rious occasions,   and   whilst  the  com- 
pany   were    assembled    downstairs    at 
dinner  his  valet  treated  the  servants 
to  a  private  view  of  them.    I  was  taken 
to  the  e3diibition  by  my  nurse,  and  I 
remember  that  there  was  one  leg  in 
ordinary  morning  attire,  another  booted 
and  spurred  for  riding— the  leg  which 
was    clad    in    evening   array    he    was 
wearing  at  that  moment 

We  were  all  gathered  on  the  steps  to 
witness   his   departure   next   morning. 

•"The  Living  Age,"  March  6,  1904;  Feb.  18, 
1906;  Feb.  10, 1906. 


FURTHER  RECOLLECTIONS.*  ; 

There  had  been  much  speculation 
amongst  us  children  as  to  how  he 
would  be  able  to  mount  his  horse,  but 
he  managed  that  difficult  operation  so 
easily  and  gracefully  that  when  he  rode 
away  we  were  left  In  hot  debate  as  to 
which  leg  was  the  artificial  and  which 
the  real  one. 

I  was  somewhat  older,  but  still  a 
little  girl  In  very  short  petticoats,  when 
my  grandfather  became  possessed  of  a 
piece  of  property  not  usual  for  a  coun- 
try gentleman  to  own.    This  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  fully-rigged,  ocean-go- 
ing vessel  of  his  own.     He  took  her 
over  from  her  former  owner  in  pay- 
ment of  a  bad  debt,  and  it  was  a  proud 
day  for  us  children  when  we  were 
taken  Into  Galway  to  see  the  John  and 
Mary  as   she  lay   moored  beside  the 
wharf.       She     was     a     three-masted 
barque,    generally    employed    in    the 
American   timber  trade,    but   In   our 
eyes  she  could  not  have  been  surpassed 
by  any  ship  of  the  British  navy.     My 
grandfather  perhaps  did  not  view  his 
new  acquisition  as  ecstatically  as  we 
did,  but  force  of  circumstances  having 
compelled  him  to  become  pn^rietor  of 
the  John  and  Mary,  he  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  her  to  provide  an  open- 
ing for  one  at  any  rate  of  the  nu- 
merous junior  members  of  the  family 
who  found  an  asylum  beneath  his  hos- 
pitable roof.    He  accordingly  appointed 
one  of  my  young  cousins  mate  on  board 
his    new   craft      Neither    my    grands 
father  nor  any  one  else  deemed  it  of 
the    smallest    consequence    that    the 
cousin  in  question  had  never  set  foot 
on  a  ship's  deck  before,  and  knew  no 
more  of  seamanship  or  navigation  f^^n 
he  did  of  astrology.    As  for  us  childi«n, 
we  thought  that  no  higher  honor  or 
better  fortune  could  by  possibility  have 
fall^  to  any  one's  lot,  and  we  watched 
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the  John  and  Mary  hoist  her  sails  and 
head  away  down  Galway  Bay  and  out 
westwards,  bound  for  America,  on  our 
cousin's  maiden  voyage,  with  admira- 
tion by  no  means  unmixed  with  envy. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  that  he  sailed 
away.    Tliere  were  no  Atlantic  cables 
In  those  days,  and  the  cost  of  foreign 
postage    was    far   too    great    for   our 
cousin  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  letter 
merely  to  chronicle  the  safe  arrival  of 
his  vessel  and  himself  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  world.    We  had  no  expec- 
tation therefore  of  hearing  from  him 
while  he  was  away,  but  when  Christ- 
mas   was    past    my    grandfather    an- 
nounced to  us  that  the  arrival  of  the 
John  and  Mary  in  Galway  Bay  might 
now  be  looked  for  any  day.    We  were 
still  waiting  eagerly  to  hear  of  her  re- 
turn, when  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the 
6th  of  January,  there  swept  over  us 
and  over  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  that  ter- 
rific hurricane  which  is  still  remem- 
bered and  spoken  of  there  as  the  Great 
Storm  of  '89.    If  there  had  been  any 
prognostications  of  the  coming  gale,  I 
was  too  young  to  be  told  of  them;  all 
that  I  remember  is  that  we  children 
awoke  terrified,  to  feel  the  tall,  stone- 
built  house,  at  the  top  of  which  we 
slept,  rocking  beneath  us,  as  the  furi- 
ous blasts  swept  in  from  the  Atlantic. 
There  came  one  gust  more  tremendous 
than  those  that  had  gone  before,  and 
with  a  mighty  crash  our  window,  which 
locked    out    westwards,    was    driven 
bodily  in,  covering  the  floor  with  splin- 
tered wood  and  glass.    It  was  all  my 
father  and  two  of  the  gentlemen  who 
chanced  to  be   staying  in   our  house 
could  do  with  their  utmost  strength  to 
force  the  door  open  against  the  raging, 
screaming  wind  that  filled  the  room, 
and  to  rescue  us;  and  though  our  old 
home  stands  some  fifteen  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  as  the  crow  files,  with  a 
jtLUge   of   high   hills   intervening,    the 
floor  of  our  bedroom  in  the  morning 
was  coated  with  salt  and  strewn  with 


seaweed.    We  were  carried  downstairs 
to  the  great  vaulted   kitchen  under- 
ground,   the    one    place    which    was 
thought  secure,  and  where  the  rest  of 
the   household   speedily   gathered.     It 
xwas  feared  every  moment  that  the  tall 
house  above  us  would  topple  down,  and 
I  remember  my  grandfather  consoling 
the  terrified  company  with  the  assur- 
ance that  even  if  the  house  should  col- 
lapse over  our  heads,  the  groining  of 
the    underground    story    was    strong 
enough     to     keep     us     safe.       Hap- 
pily it  was  not  put  to  the  test,  and 
in    the    early   hours    of    the   winter's 
morning  the  fury  of  the  gale  abated. 
As  we  came  up  from  our  subterranean 
retreat  into  the  hall,  and  reached  the 
foot  of  the  main  staircase,  we  looked 
up  and  saw  the  stars   shining  clear 
above  us.    "lliady,  where's  the  roof?" 
cried  my  grandmother  in  dismay  to  our 
general   factotum,   who  was  assisting 
to  carry  some  of  the  youngest  members 
of  the  family  upstairs.    'Troth,  I  don't 
know  unless  if  s  down  by  the  lake  it 
would  be,"  responded  that  individual. 
And   down  by   the   lake   the   twisted 
and  broken  remains  were  accordingly 
found  next  morning. 

We  were  lucky,  however,  in  having 
had  a  good  slated  roof  over  our  heads, 
for  in  the  thatched  dwellings  of  our 
neis^bors   fire   was  added  to  all  the 
other  terrors  of  that  night.     Matches 
cost  a  shilling  a  box  then,  and  were 
luxuries  attained  to  but  by  few.     In 
all  houses  in  Galway,  of  whatever  de- 
gree, the  turf  fires  in  these  days  were 
never  extinguished,  but  were  left  to 
smoulder  on  the  hearths  all  night.    The 
wild  blasts  whirled  these  embers  up 
the  chimneys  and  set  the  straw  roofs 
ablaze.    In  Galway,  Loughrea,  and  the 
other  towns  of  the  West,  whole  streets 
were   swept   away,    for   the    burning 
thatch  was  carried  through  the  air,  set- 
ting roof  after  roof  alight,  and  in  that 
raging  gale  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
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A  group  of  cabins  that  stood  not  far 
from  our  own  gate  caught  fire  in  this 
manner.  One  of  the  occupants  thereof 
was  an  old  Waterloo  pensioner,  and 
when  his  affrighted  womenfolk  would 
have  roused  him  in  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  nig^t,  he  waved  them  gran- 
diosely away. 

**rve  been  In  too  many  battles  to 
be  frightened  of  a  blast  o'  wind,"  he 
declared,  and  it  was  only  with  difiS- 
culty  that  he  was  induced  to  leave  his 
bed  even  when  the  thatch  of  his  own 
roof  was  on  fire.  When  he  got  outside, 
however,  and  saw  the  row  of  blazing 
cabins,  he  exclaimed,  "I've  heard  of 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  I  was  at 
the  battle  of  Badajos  meself,  but,  dang 
me,  this  bates  the  whoule  of  them.*' 

Then  remembering  his  Waterloo 
medal,  left  in  the  burning  house,  the 
poor  old  fellow  would  have  rushed 
back  to  recover  it.  He  was  held  by 
force,  and  the  roof  of  the  cabin  falling 
In  a  moment  later  effectually  prevented 
any  further  effort  at  rescue. 

The  light  of  the  winter's  morning  re- 
vealed a  scene  of  widespread  desola- 
tion. Trees  were  uprooted,  houses 
blown  down  or  unroofed,  haggards  and 
turf-stacks  levelled— as  a  Connaught 
newspaper  of  that  day  recorded:  * 'Be- 
tween Galway  and  Oughteranl  all  is 
misery  and  woe."  The  wages  of  slaters 
and  masons  rose  to  seven-and-sixpence 
a  day,— a  sum  absolutely  unparalleled 
then,— so  great  was  the  demand  for 
their  services.  And  one  good  citizen 
of  Galway  understood  how  to  make 
hay,  if  not  when  the  sun  shone,  at  any 
rate  when  the  winds  blew,  and  to  turn 
his  fellows'  distress  to  his  own  profit. 
Here  is  his  advertisement,  culled  from 
the  same  old  newspaper,  and  preserved 
through  many  long  years:— 

Interea  magno  miseri  ca»hini 
Inclpit  .  .  . 

Queare    agite    o    Tectis    juvenes    suc- 
cedite  uostris. 


Ye  houseless,  ye  homeless,  attend   to 
my  call: 

Come  here,  my  poor  fellows,  1*11  shel- 
ter you  all. 

I've  store  of  good  mutton,  good  poul- 
try, and  fish, 

With  cowheel  and  tripe,  that  magnifi- 
cent dish. 

I've  whisky  the  heart  of  a  Stoic  would 
warm, 

And  will  make  us  forget  the  effect  of 
the  storm. 

Be  with  me  at  five,  or  at  half -past  to- 
day,— 

You'll  be  well   entertained,  and  little 
to  pay. 

Paddy  Kelly, 

We  have  brought  advertising  to  a  sci- 
ence nowadays,  but  perhaps  Paddy 
Kelly's  poetic  effusion  was  as  apposite 
to  the  occasion  as  any  of  our  modem 
puffery;  and  is  it  conceivable  that  any 
restaurateur  of  the  present  day  would 
seek  to  attract  patrons  to  his  estab- 
lishment by  heading  his  bill  of  fare 
with  a  distich  made  up  of  two  appro- 
priate lines,  ingeniously  conjoined  from 
different  parts  of  the  Mneid^  The 
quotation  is  not  free  from  blunders,  it 
is  true,  but  perhaps  the  country  printer 
was  responsible  for  those,  not  Paddy 
Kelly. 

There  being  neither  telegraphs  nor 
special  correspondents  in  those  times, 
it  was  only  gradually  that  the  tale  ci 
disaster  and  wreckage  which  had  taken 
place  elsewhere  filtered  throns^  to  as. 
Indeed  on  that  fierce  night  the  mail 
coaches  had  had  the  utmost  difllcolty 
In  accomplishing  their  joumesrs,  sndi 
the  Galway  mail  had  been  blown  bodilj 
off  the  road,  and  into  the  "gripe  of  tbe 
ditch,"  happily  without  hurt  to  man 
or  beast.  The  coast  was  strewn  with 
wrecks,  and  even  the  ships  deemed  se- 
cure within  the  harbor  at  Galway 
broke  from  their  moorings  and  were 
driven  ashore.  One  small  craft»  with 
its  crew  of  three,  was  lifted  bodily  by 
an  enormous  wave  and  carried,  riglit 
inland,  being  fonnd  higb  and  dfy,  witil 
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its  crew  all  safe  on  board,  when  the 
storm  abated.  As  each  succeeding  day 
brought  its  additional  list  of  calamities 
and  of  loss  of  life  by  sea  and  land, 
the  thoughts  of  all  within  our  home 
turned  anxiously  towards  the  John  and 
Mary,  which  should  have  been  nearing 
the  Irish  coast  uiM)n  that  disastrous 
night.  We  children  did  not,  perhaps, 
fully  realize  the  fears  of  our  elders, 
but  as  day  after  day  went  by  without 
bringing  tidings  of  the  missing  vessel, 
a  deep  and  increasing  gloom  settled 
down  upon  the  house.  I  cannot  now 
recall  how  long  after  the  great  storm 
the  suspense  endured,  but  I  remember 
as  vividly  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday 
how  we  all  sat  silent  and  depressed 
round  the  table  after  dinner.  The 
cloth,  according  to  universal  custom, 
had  been  removed,  and  the  decanters 
In  their  silver  coasters  were  reflected 
In  the  shining  mahogany  below  them. 
The  door  opened,  and  the  servant 
standing  in  the  doorway  announced, 
"The  John  and  Mary  is  come  into  Gal- 
way,  sir.  Master  George'll  be  here  in 
the  morning.*' 

There  was  a  moment's  deep  hush, 
and  then  a  crash,  as  my  grandfather's 
gray  head  fell  flat  upon  the  table  in 
the  sudden  revulsion  from  the  anxiety 
and  tension  of  those  last  days.  Our 
cousin  duly  arrived  next  morning,  to 
be  acclaimed  by  us  all  as  a  hero,— and 
indeed,  the  experiences  which  he  had 
had  upon  his  voyage  had  been  suflS- 
ciently  thrilling.  The  John  and  Mary 
had  encountered  the  full  fury  of  the 
gale  in  mid- Atlantic,  and  one  huge 
wave  which  swept  the  decks  had 
washed  George  overboard.  By  good 
fortune  he  clutched  a  lifeline  as  he  was 
swept  to  what  seemed  certain  death, 
and  the  next  wave  flung  him  back  on 
the  ship's  deck  again. 

Our  rejoicings  over  our  cousin's  re- 
turn were  destined,  however,  to  be  of 
short  duration.  The  very  next  night, 
as  we  sat  once  again  at  dinner,  there 


came  the  news  that  tobacco  and  other 
contraband  articles  had  been  found  on 
board  the  John  and  Mary  by  the  cus- 
toms oflScers,  and  that  her  captain  bad 
been  committed  to  gaol  on  a  charge  of 
smuggling.  George  started  up  from 
the  table,  declaring  with  boyish  bom- 
bast that  the  honor  of  his  ship  was  to 
him  as  his  own,  and  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  Galway  that  instant  to  take  his 
place  on  board  her.  My  grandfather  for- 
bade his  doing  so,  and  commanded  him 
to  remain  where  he  was.  My  grand- 
mother, however,  had  considerable 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  prohibition 
would  weigh  with  him  when  the  con- 
straining influence  of  my  grandfather's 
presence  was  withdrawn.  George  was 
a  special  favorite  of  hers,  and  she  was 
keenly  desirous  of  keeping  him  out  of 
further  trouble.  She  took  the  precau- 
tion, therefore,  not  only  of  locking  his 
bedroom  door  at  night,  but  also  of  re- 
moving his  boots.  All  her  care  was  in 
vain,  however,  for  in  the  morning  it 
was  found  that  George  had  climbed  out 
of  the  window  and  walked  the  eleven 
Irish  miles  into  Galway  barefoot  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  My  grandfather 
himself  drove  Into  Galway  next  morn- 
ing and  proceeded  to  the  gaol  where 
Ills  captain  was  confined. 

"This  is  a  pretty  business.  Captain 
Mitchell,"  he  stormed  as  he  was 
ushered  Into  that  worthy's  cell,  "and 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  have 
to  say  for  yourself  for  bringing  dis- 
g!*ace  on  my  ship  and  me." 

"I've  this  to  say,  Mr.  Martin,"  re- 
torted the  old  sea-dog.  "There's  a  hun- 
dred ships  and  more  wrecked  round 
these  coasts  this  last  big  storm,  and 
I've  brought  your  ship  safe  into  Gal- 
way Bay.  That's  what  I  have  to  say 
for  myself,  sir." 

"And  begad  you  couldn't  say  bet- 
ter," returned  my  grandfather,  com- 
pletely niollifled  and  appeased. 

The  law,  however,  was  not  so  easily 
pacified,  and  as  it  appeared  that  Cap- 
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tain  Mitchell  had  converted  the  ship 
below  hatches  into  a  smuggler's  em- 
porinm  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  other 
contraband,  he  was  sentenced  to  pass 
some  time  in  Galway  gaol,  and  was 
thus  precluded  from  taking  command 
of  the  John  and  Mary  upon  her  next 
voyage.  My  grandfather  therefore  pro- 
moted Oeorge,  who  was  then  aged  nine- 
teen and  had  had  no  other  training 
than  that  one  adventurous  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  be  captain  of 
the  vessel.  He  made  two  or  three 
highly  successful  trips  backwards  and 
forwards  to  America,  after  which,  a 
eadetship  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service  having  been  procured  for  him, 
he  departed  to  other  climes,  and  sailed 
the  seas  no  more.  It  was  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  us  children  that  he 
should  relinquish  the  command  of  the 
John  and  Marpy  to  serve  John  Company 
or  any  one  else.  My  grandfather, 
whose  successful  trading  across  the 
herring-pond  had  more  than  recouped 
him  for  the  bad  debt  which  had  been 
the  original  cause  of  his  taking  over 
the  John  and  Mary,  disposed  of  the 
vessel  after  George's  departure.  She 
was  cast  away  upon  her  very  next  voy- 
age, and  became  a  total  wreck,  though 
the  crew  were  saved. 

My  grandfather's  first  nautical  ven- 
ture having  proved  so  successful,  he 
felt  emboldened  to  launch  out  upon  a 
more  ambitious  one.  An  enormous 
number  of  trees  had  been  blown  down 
In  our  woods  by  the  great  storm,  and 
he  resolved  to  turn  shipbuilder,  and  to 
construct  a  yacht  with  the  fallen  tim- 
ber in  which  to  sail  upon  Lough  Corrib. 
some  five  miles  distant  from  our  home. 
My  grandfather  had  no  more  knowl- 
edge of  shipbuilding  than  our  cousin 
had  had  of  navigation,  but  he  never  al- 
lowed such  trifles  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  projects  he  had  formed.  A  re- 
tired sailor  who  had  settled  at  our 
back  pate  and  married  the  cook,  and 
whom  we  styled   Admiral  LaflPy,  gave 


advice  as  to  the  lines  of  the  craft  Her 
framework  was  put  together  in  our 
woods,  where  a  sort  of  float  with  huge 
wheels  was  also  constructed.  The 
giant  skeleton  was  with  much  difficulty 
hoisted  on  to  this,  and  then  the  work 
of  dragging  her  across  the  five  miles 
which  separated  us  from  Lough  Corrib 
began.  A  long  team  of  all  the  horses 
procurable,  of  every  size  and  breed— 
from  ragged,  long-tailed  Connemara 
ponies  to  ponderous  cart-horses—was 
harnessed  to  the  float,  whilst  many 
willing  hands  tugged  at  each  spoke  of 
the  wheels,  lliere  were  loud  shouts 
and  cheers  in  Bnglish  and  in  Irish 
whenever  an  obstruction  was  success- 
fully surmounted  or  the  summit  of  a 
hill  reached,  and  the  progress  of  our 
future  yacht  fllled  all  who  beheld  her 
on  her  way  with  awe  and  admiration. 
Upon  the  shore  of  Lous^  Corrib  my 
grandfather.  Admiral  Laffy,  and  our 
carpenter,  by  their  Joint  efforts  suc- 
ceeded in  constructing  a  two-masted 
vessel,  which  it  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cess of  courtesy  to  have  called  a 
schooner.  We  thought  her  a  beauteous 
craft,  but  to  those  who  regarded  her 
with  less  partial  eyes  she  appeared  de- 
cidedly clumsy  and  broad  in  the  beam. 
One  candid  friend  having  observed  tiiat 
her  progress  through  the  water  was 
likely  to  be  about  as  fast  as  a  canal 
boat's,  she  was  forthwith  dubbed  the 
Lord  Cloncurry,  that  nobleman  being  at 
that  time  chairman  of  the  Grand  Canal 
Company.  The  flshermen  and  other 
dwellers  upon  the  shores  of  Lough 
CJorrib,  however,  called  her  by  the  less 
high-sounding  name  of  the  Moireen4aih 
tha-wadtha,  which  means  the  Little 
Mary  with  the  two  sticks.  It  was 
somewhat  embarrassing  when  Lord 
Cloncurry  himself  paid  us  a  visit  not 
long  afterwards  and  inquired  why  we 
had  done  him  the  honor  of  chrlsteninc 
our  yacht  after  him.  He  laughed  very 
heartily,  however,  when  the  reason 
was  explained  to  him. 
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The  clumsiness  and  breadth  of  our 
pleasure-boat  were  not  without  their 
compensating  advantages,  as  they  gave 
us  very  comfortable  accommodation  be- 
low,  where  we  had  quite  a  spacious 
ladies*  cabin,  furnished  with  large 
lockers,  on  which  feather-beds  from 
home  were  laid,  forming  most  lux- 
urious bunks.  Indeed  our  start  upon 
a  yachting  cruise  resembled  an  emi- 
grant family's  departure  for  the  back- 
woods, for  a  cart  accompanied  us,  con- 
veying feather-beds,  pots  and  pans,  and 
everything  needful  for  our  sojourn 
on  board.  Admiral  Laffy  was,  of 
coarse,  appointed  skipper  of  the  Lord 
CUmourry.  He  was  much  addicted  to 
high-sounding  language,  and  I  remem- 
ber inquiring  anxiously  of  him  one 
morning  when  I  first  came  up  on  deck 
whether  we  were  likely  to  have  a  fine 
day. 

"By  the  upskirting  of  the  mom,"  he 
said  sententiously  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
aloft,  "I  doubt  there'll  be  desolations 
before  the  afternoon.*' 

Unfortunately  the  Lord  CUmourry  re- 
quired smooth  water  to  sail  in.  A  very 
small  amount  of  wind  caused  her  to 
heel  over  so  alarmingly  that  there 
seemed  imminent  danger  of  her  taming 
turtle.  Whenever  a  squall  threatened, 
therefore,  we  made  haste  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  an  island  and  to  cast  anchor 
under  Its  lee  till  the  gust  had  blown 
Itself  out.  Happily  there  are  said  to 
be  as  many  islands  in  Lough  Oorrlb 
as  there  are  days  in  a  year,  so  we 
never  had  far  to  mn  for  safety.  As 
we  were  not  the  slaves  of  time,  and  it 
did  not  matter  much  in  which  direction 
we  sailed,  these  frequent  stoppages  and 
delays  were  of  little  consequence,  and 
many  were  the  happy  summer  days  we 
spent  on  board  our  home-built  yacht 

Another  favorite  holiday  resort  of 
ours  was  a  fishing  lodge  which  my 
father  had  amongst  the  mountains  that 
separated  us  from  the  Atlantic.  Upon 
the  first  occasion  on  which  I  was  per- 


mitted to  form  one  of  the  fishing-party 
my  mother  drove  me  to  the  lodge  in  a 
pony  basket-chaise,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  party  having  gone  afoot  across  the 
mountains.  It  was  her  first  visit  as 
well  as  mine,  and,  without  any  warn- 
ing whatever,  the  road  suddenly  came 
to  an  end,  and  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  brink  of  a  chasm— a  narrow  inlet 
of  the  sea  which  ran  far  inland.  Tliose 
who  had  originally  taken  in  hand  to 
construct  the  road  had  not  sufiSclently 
counted  the  cost  of  the  undertaking. 
The  money  had  sufficed  to  bring  the 
road  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  but  no 
funds  had  remained  wherewith  to  build 
n  bridge  across  the  gap,  and  so  the 
road  was  left  without  fence  or  any 
other  protection  to  prevent  a  heedless 
wayfarer  from  toppling  over  to  his  de- 
struction, whilst  a  rough  track  led 
round  by  the  head  of  the  harbor.  My 
mother  remonstrated  at  some  cabins 
near  by  at  such  a  perilous  state  of  af- 
fairs, pointing  out  the  serious  accident 
which  might  befall  any  benighted 
traveller,  but  she  was  answered  plac- 
cidly,— 

"Sure,  yer  honor,  Ood  is  good,  and 
who'd  be  thravellln*  the  road  by  nights 
that  didn't  know  it." 

Upon  one  of  our  arrivals  at  the  fish- 
ing lodge  we  found  every  one  there  in 
much  perturbation  and  alarm  because 
of  the  nightly  apparition  of  a  s^ost,— 
a  vague  white  form  which  fiitted  about 
a  small  neglected  graveyard  near  the 
river,  one  of  those  clusters  of  graves 
about  a  rained  chapel  wall  which  are 
so  frequent  throughout  Ireland.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  under- 
took to  lay  the  unquiet  spirit  and  go- 
ing out  not  far  from  midnight  did 
Indeed  soon  become  aware  of  a  white 
figure  looming  towards  him  through 
the  darkness.  Our  friend,  however, 
held  on  his  way  undeterred. 

"Ghost,"  he  said  in  sepulchral  tones, 
when  he  came  near,  "could  you  drink 
a  glass  of  whiskey?" 
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**I  could  80,  yer  houor/'  blithely  re- 
sponded the  ghost,  taken  off  his  bal- 
iinee  by  the  unexpected  offer,  and 
standing  revealed  as  the  principal 
poacher  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had 
availed  himself  of  this  spectral  guise 
to  set  his  night-lines  and  carry  on  his 
other  depredations  undisturbed. 

Upon  another  occasion  my  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  party,  and  after 
a  day's  downpour  and  a  red  flood  in 
the  river,  which  promised  the  best  of 
spoii:  for  the  morrow,  he  determined 
to  steal  a  march  on  the  younger  men. 
He  got  up  accordingly  at  three  o'clock 
Ui  the  morning,  chuckling  to  himself 
at  the  laugh  which  he  would  have  at 
all  the  young  fellows  at  breakfast 
when  he  returned  with  a  basket  of  sea- 
trout.  Early  as  he  was,  however,  he 
had  been  forestalled,  for  as  he  ap- 
proached one  of  the  best  pools  on  the 
river  he  beheld  a  man  upon  the  bank 
endeavoring  to  land  a  fish,  which  from 
the  splashing  and  the  commotion  in  the 
water  seemed  to  be  a  giant  of  its  tribe. 
Convinced  that  he  had  caught  a 
poacher  redhanded,  my  grandfather 
hurried  down,  to  be  greeted  with  the 
cry— 

"Oh,  Mr.  Martin,  for  the  love  of  God 
make  haste  or  he'll  be  slippin'  out  of 
the  net  on  me!" 

The  man  was  one  of  the  keepers,  and 
the  salmon  none  other  than  T^ord 
Cosmo  Russell,  one  of  our  guests,  who 
had  gone  out  even  earlier  than  my 
grandfather.  Having  lost  his  footing 
upon  the  rocks,  he  had  fallen  into  the 
deep  pool,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  swim 
he  would  certainly  have  been  drowned  if 
the  keeper,  with  much  presence  of  mind, 
had  not  tlirown  the  landing-net  over 
his  head  and  given  it  a  tuni,  thus  keep- 
ing him  securely  prisoned  in  its  meshes 
till  help  came.  With  my  grandfather's 
assistance  the  .voung  fellow  was 
speedily  drawn  ashore,  half-choked  as 
well  as  half-drowned,  but  very  grate- 
ful for  his  rescue. 


Whilst  on  the  subject  of  sport,  I  may 
here  remark  that  in  those  old  days, 
though  grouse-drives  and  the  colossal 
battues  of  the  present  day  were  un- 
known, yet  there  were  possibilities  of 
rough  shooting  such  as  are  undreamt 
of  now.  John  Dennis,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  previous  paper  as  one 
of  the  most  p(H)ular  masters  of  the  Gal- 
way Blazers,  backed  himself  on  one 
occasion  to  shoot  forty  brace  of  snipe 
in  a  day,  without  a  dog.  He  was 
scoffed  at  for  his  boast,  but  he  accom- 
plished the  feat  before  luncheon, 
walking  up  the  birds  himself— and  be 
it  remembered  that  all  guns  were  muz- 
zle-loaders in  those  days.  In  my  child- 
hood old  people  could  still  remember 
seeing  red-deer  grazing  amongst  the 
cattle  on  our  hills,  but  they  had  re- 
ti'eated  into  the  wilder  fastnesses  of 
Connemara  long  before  my  time. 

I  recollect  on  one  occasion  being 
taken  into  Galway  by  one  of  my  aunts 
for  a  day's  outing,  she  driving  herself 
and  me  in  a  low  pony-chaise.  My  aunt 
had  much  shopping  to  do  and  many 
friendly  calls  to  pay,  so  that  it  was 
late  before  we  set  out  for  home,  and 
darkness  had  overtaken  us  long  before 
we  had  accomplished  half  our  Journey. 
I  cannot  now  exactly  recall  what 
disaster  befell  our  equipage,— to  the 
best  of  my  belief  one  of  the  tires  be- 
came detached  from  the  wheel  to 
which  it  appertained:  at  any  rate,  the 
injury  was  such  that  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  farther  in  the  damaged 
chaise.  The  night  was  dark,  and  it 
was  beginning  to  rain.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  unharness  the  pony,  and,  leav- 
ing our  conveyance  by  the  roadside,  to 
make  our  way  on  foot  to  a  village,  a 
mere  handful  of  squalid  houses,  some 
distance  farther  on,  where  m.v  aunt 
forlornly  hoped  that  we  might  be  able 
to  procure  a  car  to  convey  us  the  half- 
dozen  Irish  miles  that  still  intervened 
Ijetween  us  and  home.  The  village, 
however,  did  not  possess  a  veltlcle  of 
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any  kind,  and  the  rain  steadily  in- 
creased. Nothing  remained  to  us 
therefore  but  to  tal^e  shelter  for  the 
night  ill  the  one  public-house  that 
reared  itself  two  storied  amongst  its 
thatched  neighbors.  The  owners  of 
the  hostelry  with  glib  readiness  under- 
took to  provide  us  with  tea  and  sleep- 
ing accommodation.  We  were  seated 
at  the  former  meal,  not  very  appetiz- 
ingly  set  forth  in  the  frowsy,  stuffy 
parlor  behind  the  "tap,"  when  a  scuf- 
fling and  shuflling  became  audible  in 
the  narrow  passage  outside,  and,  pro- 
pelled from  behind,  there  came  in  at 
the  door  of  the  room  a  huge  feather- 
bed. 

"What  is  this  for?"  demanded  my 
aunt. 

"Sure  'twas  tay  and  a  bed  yez  ax*d 
of  me,"  returned  the  bare-armed  host- 
ess, still  heated  and  dishevelled  from 
her  struggle  with  the  feather-bed. 

"But  we  do  not  require  them  side 
by  side,"  returned  my  aunt  with  dig- 
nity. "Is  there  not  a  bedroom  in  the 
house  which  we  can  have?" 

"Yis,  sure,— there's  an  iligant  room 
above-stairs." 

"Then  let  us  see  it,  if  you  please." 
And  up  we  went  by  a  ladder-like  stair, 
and  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  which 
gave  access  to  the  upper  story.  We 
were  ushered  into  a  good-sized  room 
that  contained  two  beds,  curtained 
with  blue  and  white. 

"A  double-bedded  room!— why,  this  is 
excellent;  this  will  suit  us  admirably," 
said  my  aunt  with  much  satisfaction. 
EA*en  as  she  spoke,  however,  a  loud 
snore  proceeded  from  behind  one  of 
the  curtains.  "Surely  there  is  some 
one  in  this  room  already?"  she  asked 
in  dismay. 

"Ach,  that's  only  Father  Gonnellan, 
the  qurtest,  nicest  man  that  iver  was. 
And  sure  he'd  not  mind  the  likes  of 
yous." 

My  aunt,  however,  thought  that  wo 
might  be  more  pernickety  than  Father 


Gonnellan;  and  we  were  beating  a 
hasty  retreat  when  the  reverend  fa- 
ther, roused  from  his  slumber  by  our 
voices,  inquired  from  behind  his  cur- 
tains what  was  amiss.  On  being  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  affairs,  he  in- 
sisted gallantly  on  rising  and  dressing 
himself,  and  giving  up  the  apartment 
to  us  in  undivided  possession. 

In  the  morning  we  discovered  that 
the  state  chamber  of  our  wayside  hos- 
telry was  unprovided  with  washing 
apparatus  of  any  kind,  and  my  aunt 
sallied  out  in  search  of  some  means  of 
supplying  the  deflciency. 

"If  you  could  even  let  us  have  some 
water  in  a  tub,  if  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter," she  said. 

There  was  a  hasty,  whispered  col- 
loquy at  the  foot  of  the  trap-ladder 
stair.  A  suggestion  was  evidently 
made  and  objected  to.  Then  we  heard 
the  hostess's  decisive  tones.  "Sure 
the  last  of  them  is  out  of  it,"  she  said, 
as  she  hurried  towards  the  imck  prem- 
ises. This  time  it  was  a  bumping  and 
rolling  that  ensued*  and  a  barrel  which 
had  recently  held  salt  herrings,  and 
was  still  redolent  of  its  late  contents, 
was  rolled  in  from  the  yard.  We  pre- 
ferred to  postpone  our  ablutions,  and 
to  await  the  arrival  of  a  conveyance 
from  home,  which  a  messenger,  in  lo- 
cal parlance,  had  "slipped  over"  to 
fetch. 

Another  of  the  recollections  of  my 
childhood  is  of  the  w*eddlng  of  our 
nurse,— the  same  who  bad  taken  me 
to  the  private  view  of  Lord  Anglesey's 
legs.  She  had  come  to  us  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  county,  and  on  going 
up  to  the  nursery  one  morning  I  found 
her  in  floods  of  tears.  "Me  father's 
sint  a  sthrange  man  to  marry  me, 
miss,"  she  sobbed. 

I  promptly  advised  that  she  should 

refuse  to  be  married,  and  stay  on  with 

us;  but  she  only  answered  hopelessly, 

"Sure,  I  must  do  as  I'm  bid." 

We  escorted  our  faithful  handmaiden 
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to  the  chapel,  all  weeping  In  sympathy 
with  her,  whilst  she  wept  more  unre- 
strainedly than  all  the  rest.  The  bride- 
groom—a shy,  loutish  countryman, 
who  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  as 
we  walked  along— did  not  appear  to 
be  in  any  way  troubled  by  the  grief 
of  which  he  was  the  cause.  We  saw 
the  bridal  pair  duly  married,  and  they 
forthwith  departed  on  foot  together. 
I  never  heard  of  our  devoted  Mary 
again;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  long 
before  the  eleven  miles  into  Galway 
had  been  covered  she  had  dried  her 
tears  and  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable. 

Such  marriages  were  universal,  the 
only  unusual  feature  in  this  case  being 
the  bride's  unwillingness— unwilling- 
ness for  which,  children  as  we  were, 
we  shrewdly  held  a  good-looking 
young  stable  helper  in  my  father's 
employment  responsible.  In  general, 
such  arrangements  were  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  the  parties  most 
nearly  concerned. 

I  was  visiting  one  day  with  one  of 
my  aunts  at  a  cottage  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. We  were  much  surprised  to 
see  there  a  large  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers,— a  very  much  handsomer 
piece  of  furniture  than  was  generally 
to  be  found  in  those  lowly  abodes.  En 
pas8antf  I  may  observe  that,  owing  to 
the  extensive  trade  between  Galway 
and  Spain  which  had  been  carried 
on  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  Spanish  mahogany  had  been 
imported  into  Galway  In  large  quanti- 
ties; and  much  good  and  solid  old  mai- 
hogany  furniture  still  remains,  a  si- 
lent witness  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  those  days.  The  mistress  of 
the  cottage,  seeing  where  our  eyes 
had  strayed,  said  with  much  compla- 
cency, "'Twas  for  that  same  I  was 
married."  She  then  proceeded  to  re- 
late to  us  that  the  piece  of  furniture 
which  had  attracted  our  attention  had 
been  bequeathed  to  her  father  by  an 
aunt,  or  some  other  female  relative, 


with  the  express  stipulation  that  it 
should  form  part  of  the  wedding  por- 
tion of  the  first  girl  married  from  the 
house.  Not  long  afterwards  her 
mother  was  at  a  fair,  and  heard  that 
a  small  farmer,  hitherto  unknown  to 
her,  had  come  in,  partly  on  his  ordi- 
nary business  of  buying  and  selling 
and  partly  to  open  negotiations  for 
the  hand  of  his  only  son.  Such  a 
chance  was  too  good  to  be  missed.  An 
introduction  was  forthwith  sought 
and  obtained;  and  her  mother  ex- 
plained to  the  father  of  this  eligible 
parti  that  though  her  daughter  would 
have  but  a  slender  portion  in  money, 
yet  she  would  bring  with  her  to  her 
future  home  a  couple  of  sheep,  a  year- 
ling bullock,  and,  above  all,  the  chest 
of  drawers.  The  bargain  was  strock, 
and  on  the  appointed  day  the  bride- 
groom-expectant arrived  to  view  his 
future  possessions.  "He  wint  down  to 
the  field  wid  me  father,'*  said  our 
hostess,  "an'  he  seen  the  sheep  an'  the 
young  baste,  an'  thin  he  come  up  to 
the  house  for  to  look  at  the  dhrawerses. 
He  took  a  bit  of  a  sthring  out,  an'  he 
measured  them  ivery  way,  to  make 
sure  the  size  they  was;  an'  thin  he 
says,  *An'  which  o'  thim  little  girls 
is  it?'  An'  I  was  next  the  doore"— 
meaning  thereby  the  eldest  unmarried 
daughter— "an'  so  I  wint" 

To  have  been  married  as  an  adjunct 
to  her  chest  of  drawers  seemed  to  the 
good  lady  a  cause  for  pride,  and 
the  match  bad  to  all  appearance 
proved  a  most  satisfactory  one. 

Our  gardener  had  the  reputation  of 
being  very  parsimonious  and  niggardly 
in  his  money  dealings.  He  had  also  a 
sister  who  had  somewhat  passed  the 
flower  of  her  youth.  I  remember  oar 
lying  crouched  amongst  some  shmbs— 
with  a  fine  childish  unconcern  at 
eavesdropping— to  listen  to  the  nefotla- 
tions  which  were  being  carried  on 
across  the  garden  wall  betweoi  the 
gardener  and  an  aspirant  to  the  sis* 
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ter^s  hand.  The  wooer  was  holding 
out  for  a  small  increase  to  the  lady's 
dower,  which  the  gardener  was  un- 
wiUing  to  give.  Losing  patience  at 
last,  as  the  latter  remained  adamant 
to  all  arguments  and  persuasion,  the 
ardent  lover  exclaimed  angrily, 
<*Troth,  thin,  it*s  glad  ye  should  be  to 
be  gettin'  shut  of  her.  It*s  a  trifle 
shtale  8he*s  gettin'."  He  marched  off 
with  that  parting  shot,  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  temporarily  broken  off. 
They  were  afterwards  resumed  and 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  but  I  do 
not  know  which  of  the  parties  gave 
way. 

I  also  remember,  though  I  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  any  one 
immediately  concerned,  the  marriage 
of  the  danc^ter  of  a  well-to-do  shop- 
keeper in  the  town  of  Galway.  The 
father  of  the  bride,  like  our  gardener, 
was  considered  to  be  decidedly  close- 
fisted.  The  bridegroom,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  was  of  a  station  somewhat 
superior  to  that  of  the  family  he  pro- 
posed to  ally  himself  with.  The  wed- 
ding-day came,  but  when  the  bridal 
party  assembled  at  the  chapel  the 
bridegroom  failed  to  appear.  After 
waiting  long  and  vainly  for  the  lag- 
gard, emissaries  were  despatched  to  his 
abode  to  hasten  his  coming.  They 
found  him  snugly  ensconced  in  bed. 

•*Sorra  foot  do  I  stir  out  of  this," 
said  the  prospective  Benedick,  "unless 
the  fortune's  doubled." 

For  an  hour  and  more  intermediaries 
ran  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  chapel  and  the  bridegroom's  dwell- 
ing, striving  to  make  terms,  whilst  the 
bride  waited  at  the  altar  with  such 
patience  as  she  could  muster.  The 
bridegroom,  however,  stood,  or  rather 
lay,  firm,  and  at  last  the  father,  un- 
willing that  his  dau£^ter  should  be  put 
to  shame  in  the  sight  of  all  Galway  by 
returning  to  her  father's  house  un- 
wed, gave  way,  and  promised  to  double 
the  fortune  as  demanded,   whereupon 


the  bridegroom  got  up,  dressed  him- 
self, and  came  to  church  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

Somewhere  in  those  far  back  days, 
too,  there  was  a  festivity  long  remem- 
bered in  the  annals  of  Galway.  The 
owner  of  an  estate  some  few  miles 
outside  the  town  was  married  to  a 
lady  who  was  very  fond  of  company 
and  of  social  gaieties,  and  who  also 
held  complete  sway  in  the  domestic  es- 
tablishment. She  insisted  on  her  hus- 
band throwing  down  the  old  house  in 
which  he  and  his  fathers  had  lived  and 
building  a  palatial  mansion  in  its 
stead.  When  the  imposing  pile  was 
little  more  than  roofed  in,  the  walls  be- 
ing only  covered  with  their  first  coat- 
ing of  rough,  criss-cross  plaster,  the 
lady,  unable  to  restrain  her  impatience 
any  longer,  gave  a  house-warming,— 
an  entertainment  that  lasted  three 
days  and  three  nights  without  inter- 
mission, and  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
county  Galway  were  invite/1.  Guests 
were  put  up  in  the  unfinished  bed- 
rooms, on  the  stairs,  in  any  nook  or 
corner  which  could  be  made  to  serve. 
Others,  who  could  not  secure  even 
such  accommodation,  slept  in  their  car- 
riages, drawn  up  outside  in  the  yards 
and  shrubberies,  whilst  the  remainder 
drove  in  and  out  of  Galway  for  occa- 
sional periods  of  rest  On  the  second 
night  of  the  festivity,  in  the  hurry  and 
scurry  of  getting  supper  ready  for  the 
numerous  company,  a  luckless  kitchen- 
maid  missed  her  footing  and  fell  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  stone  kitchen- 
stairs.  She  was  taken  up  dead,  but 
the  major-domo,  deeming  it  a  pity  that 
the  revels  of  the  quality  should  be 
cut  short,  allowed  no  word  of  the  dis- 
aster to  be  breathed  above-stairs.  He 
had  a  grrave  hastily  dug  under  the 
stairs,  in  which  the  hapless  girl  was 
laid,  whilst  the  dancing  went  on  un- 
interruptedly overhead.  The  cost  of 
the  house-warming  having  wellnlgh 
ruined   the  ambitious  dame    and   her 
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docile  spouse,  tbe  raansiou  reinalued 
in  its  unfinished  condition  for  many  a 
long  year,  and  eventually  passed  into 
other  hands. 

Though  our  hospitalities,  happily  for 
ourselves,  were  on  a  very  mucli 
smaller  and  more  modest  scale,  yet 
my  ^grandfather  was  the  most  hospita- 
ble of  mortals.  Notwithstanding  that 
he  had  already  a  large  and  many- 
branched  family  of  children,  grand- 
children, nephews,  nieces,  and  other 
collaterals  established  under  his  roof, 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  a 
goodly  uuml)er  of  guests  were  gath- 
ered there  too.  His  family  were  quite 
in  accord  Avlth  him  on  this  head,  and 
every  meml>er  of  it  was  ready  to  give 
ui)  his  or  lier  room  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice to  accommodate  another  guest. 
Our  practice  Avas  to  spread  a  sheet 
upon  the  floor,  empty  our  l)elongings 
into  It,  and  gathering  it  up  by  tlie  four 
cornei-s  to  depart  with  it  to  seelt  a 
shakedown  in  some  one  else's  room, 
leaving  the  chamber  thus  summarily 
cleared  for  the  new  arrival. 

The  only  member  of  the  household 
who  did  not  approve  of  this  lieep- 
ing  of  oi)en  house  was  Hartley, 
the  turf -boy.  Hartley's  mission  in  life 
was  to  carry  in  turf  from  the  long, 
darl£  turf-stacl£s,  which  were  built  up 
every  autumn  beside  the  ha.v-  and 
oat-rlclcs  in  the  haggard.  He  Avas  to 
be  met  at  all  hours  of  the  day  mount- 
ing the  baclt-stairs  with  a  huge  creel 
of  turf  upon  his  baclt,  which  he  emp- 
tied with  a  thunderous  reverberation 
into  the  cai)aclous  receptacles  provided 
uix)n  each  landing,  or  else  wheeling 
barrowloads  of  turf  into  the  liltchen, 
which  he  flung  down  with  even  less 
ceremonj'  in  a  heap  in  the  comer. 
Some  one  happening  to  praise  my 
grandfathv^r's  open-handed  hospitality 
in  his  hearing.  Hartley  muttered  in  re- 
turn— 

"Och,  ay,  ivery  wan  is  for  iver  cryin* 
up  the  ould  masther  and  his  hospitali- 


tee,  an'  his  axln*  this  wan  and  that 
wan  to  shtop  wid  him,  but  sorra  wan 
thinlcs  of  Hartley  that  has  to  carry  the 
turf  for  the  whoule  of  thim." 

Another  time,  as  he  toiled  upstairs 
beneath  his  load,  he  was  overheard 
groaning  to  himself,  **Plty  help  the 
people  that  has  to  carry  the  tnrf  for 
Purgathory.'* 

One  of  my  younger  sisters  somewhat 
sliared  Hartley's  views  upon  this  lat- 
ter |>oint.     We  were  periodically  cate- 
chised by  the  Warden  of  Galway,  as 
the   incumbent   of  the   old   collegiate 
church    of    St.    Nicholas    was    styled. 
This  dignity  dated  far   back  into  an- 
cient and  troublous  times,  w*hen  the  in- 
habitants  of    Galway    represented    to 
Pope  Innocent  VIH.,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  popedom,  that  they  were  civU 
and   modest  people,   living  in  a  town 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  that  they  did 
not  follow  the  customs  of  the  wild  and 
mountainous    people    of    those   parts. 
By   reason,  however,  of  the  im]>etra- 
tions  and  provisions  of  these  wild  peo- 
ple they  were   so  much  harassed  at 
their  devotions  that  they  could  not  as- 
sist at  divine  service,  nor  receive  the 
holy  sacraments  according  to  English 
decency,  rite,   and  custom.      Further, 
that  they  were  much  disquieted  and 
sometimes  robbed  and  killed  by  these 
unlearned   men.      To  protect   his   be- 
loved children,  the  inhabitants  of  Gal- 
way, from  all  such  damages  and  in- 
conveniences, Pope  Innocent,  by  papal 
bull,  erected  their  parish  church  into 
a  collegiate,  to  be  governed  by  eight 
vicars,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  virtu- 
ous, learned,  and  well-bred  men,  with 
a  warden  or  custos  at  their  head,  who 
was,    in   some   manner   not    very   ac- 
curately  defined,    to  guard   his   flock 
from    all    such    undesirable    impetra- 
tions  and  provisions,  and  to  keep  the 
wild  and  mountainous  people  at  bay. 
The  lines  of  the  Warden  of  our  day 
had  fallen  upon  more  peaceful  timet, 
and  he  had  not  to  fear  the  onslaugbti 
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of  unlearned  men,  but  only  the  igno- 
rance of  a  few  little  girls  when  he 
came  out  to  give  us  Scripture  teaching. 

He  had  been  instructing  us  one  day 
about  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that 
no  one  would  then  be  left  alive  in 
this  mortal  flesh  upon  earth,  when  my 
small  sister  spoke  up  boldly,— 

**I  don't  believe  iV 

"But  you  must  believe  it,  my  child,'* 
said  the  Warden,    "for  it  is  true." 

"It  can't   be  true." 

"Why  not?"  queried  the  i>erplexed 
divine. 

"There  must  be  people  left  in  the 
world  to  cut  the  turf  for  hell,"  said 
my  sister  clinchingly  and  trium- 
phantly. 

The  question  of  turf,  indeed,  loomed 
very  large  in  all  Irish  households  in 
those  days,  for  except  in  the  towns 
near  the  coast  coal  was  rarely  burnt. 
Our  turf-bogs  lay  at  the  lower  end  oi 
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our  lake,  and  the  turf  was  brought  up 
in  big.  clumsy  turf-boats,  and  dis- 
charged at  what  we  called  the  turf- 
quay,  below  the  house.  I  remember 
one  of  our  visitors  standing  on  our 
hall-door  steps,  looking  out  over  our 
lawn  and  lake  to  the  purple  slopes  of 
the  heather-clad  mountains  rising  be- 
jond,  and  extolling  the  beauty  of  the 
view  and  the  Judgment  of  the  old 
builders  who  had  set  the  house  just 
where  it  stood.  My  grandmother,  to 
whom  this  encomium  was  made,  and 
who  had  an  eminently  practical  mind, 
answered  drily,  that  for  her  part  she 
thankeil  Providence  that  those  who 
had  gone  before  her  had  built  the 
house  where  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  spring-water,  and  within  con- 
venient proximitj-  of  a  good  turf-boj;, 
—matters  vastly  more  important,  to 
her  thinking,  than  the  finest  prospect 
in   the  world. 


THE  SHERATON  SETTEE. 


"  'Oblong  early  French  mirror,  in 
rldily  carved  and  g)lt  frame.  Sheraton 
settee,  four-seat.'  Tliat  reads  all 
right." 

The  speaker  was  my  friend  Erring- 
ton,  and  the  scene  a  stuffy  carriage  in 
the  new  "fast"  morning  train  up  to 
Ix>ndon.  Errington  was  a  collector. 
His  house  in  quiet  little  Midford  was 
filled  with  antiques  and  curios  of  all 
sorts.  Ck)llecting  was  his  hobby,  and 
he  was  now  busily  engaged  looking 
over  the  catalogue  of  a  furniture  sale 
to  which  we  were  both  going.  The 
sale  in  question  was  near  to  Pagton,  a 
sleepy  little  town  some  forty  miles 
south-west  of  London,  with  which  a 
portion  of  my  early  life  had  been  as- 
sociated; and  having  introduced  the 
matter  to  my  friend,  I  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  accompany  him. 

This  for  several  reasons.    There  was 


my  own  connection  with  Pagton.  1  was 
interesteil  in  Errington's  collection, 
and  finally  the  deceased  lawyer,  wliose 
goods  were  being  sold,  had  some  little 
attraction  for  me,  for  1  could  not  help 
thinking  that  some  of  his  money,  at 
least,  had  been  accumulated  at  my  ex- 
pense. 

It  was  *'view  day":  therefore,  upon 
arrival,  we  at  once  made  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  scene  of  the  sale. 

The  lawyer  couhl  not  exactly  be 
called  an  art  patron,  the  pictures  and 
ornaments  being  distinctly  common- 
place; but  he  had  acquired,  by  means 
known  best  to  his  profession,  some 
good  old  furniture.  A  few  items  un- 
der the  heading  of  "Hall"  and  "Draw- 
ing-Room"  had  attracted  Errington. 
The  French  mirror,  the  Sheraton  set- 
tee, and  one  or  two  others  seemed,  to 
say  the  least,  promising. 
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He  gave  both  these  lots  the  most 
careful  scrutiny.  The  mirror  was 
charming  and  perfect  The  settee  was 
a  picture  from  a  collector's  point  of 
view.  It  was  of  slender  design  and 
obviously  antique  build.  Its  graceful 
back  and  arms,  which  were  orna- 
mented by  carving  and  lining,  were 
characteristic  of  the  maker  and  period, 
and  simply  delightful  to  the  eye  of  the 
antique  furniture  fancier. 

The  settee  had  a  history  and  a  repu- 
tation of  its  own.  It  had  some  years 
previously  been  purchased  by  a  private 
gentleman  of  the  neighborhood  at  the 
dispersal  sale  of  a  well-known  collec- 
tion, on  which  occasion  it  had  been 
run  up  nearly  to  three  figures,  being 
really  a  most  perfect  example  of 
Sheraton  furniture.  From  this  gentle- 
man's hands  it  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Lawyer  Philbank  by  a 
quiet  process,  but  quite  known  to 
dealers  and  collectors,  who  keep  an 
eagle  eye  on  well-known  and  valuable 
specimens.  Consequently,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  present  sale,  sev- 
eral of  them  were  upon  its  trail. 

In  the  common  variety  of  country 
furniture  sales  the  descriptions  "Shera- 
ton" and  "Chippendale"  occur  very 
frequently,  and  the  chances  of  picking 
up  a  piece  of  furniture  actually  by 
these  makers  is  a  slender  one;  but  in 
the  present  case  here  was  the  article, 
its  history  written  and  well  known  to 
all,  and  its  resting-place  noted  in  the 
pocket-book  of  more  than  one  dealer 
for  years  past 

At  this  sale,  therefore,  were  several 
"sets"  of  dealers,  all  bent  on  either 
securing  the  prize  or  making  a  little 
out  of  it  There  were  the  local  furni- 
ture men,  determined  to  "make  the 
Londoners  pay."  There  was  the  usual 
group  of  general  antique  buyers  from 
the  various  Midland  centres,  who 
would  stand  together  against  the  lo- 
cals and  pay  them  out  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, securing  all  they  could,  confident 


of  their  own  knowledge  and  abilities, 
and  quite  sure  that  when  they 
"dropped"  a  lot  there  was  no  profit  in 
it  for  any  one  else.  Lastly,  there  was 
the  small  group  of  "Londoners"  re- 
ferred to,  equally  confident  of  being 
able  to  outbid  the  country  antique  men 
and  yet  secure  a  good  profit  from  some 
rich  amateur. 

Against  this  combination  of  dealers 
and  groups  of  dealers  the  amateur 
stood  a  poor  chance  of  getting  such  a 
"plum"  cheap.  And  so  thought  I  and 
my  friend  Errington  as  we  sauntered 
through  the  house,  picking  up  a  lot 
here  and  there  for  a  closer  Inspection. 

To  several  present  Errington  was 
not  unknown.  He  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  given  them  a  fruitless 
journey,  having  bid  up  for  lots  until 
they  could  hardly  earn  their  railway 
fare  out  of  them.  Consequently,  when 
they  saw  he  was  most  evidently  aware 
of  the  history  of  the  settee,  and  prob- 
ably also  of  its  value,  their  hopes  of 
"knocking  out"  any  really  substantial 
sum  vanished.  Still,  such  men  are 
nothing  if  not  stoical.  Time— and  a 
very  short  time,  too— would  show 
whether  they  could  earn  one  sovereign 
or  twenty  out  of  it,  and  there  the  mat- 
ter had  to  rest. 

The  first  day's  sale  commenced.  An 
hour  or  two  of  patient  waiting,  daring 
which  the  auctioneer  metaphorically 
waded  through  the  front  kitchen,  the 
back  kitchen,  and  the  larder— dweUing 
ns  long  upon  the  knocking  down  of  an 
iron  pot  as  a  city  auctioneer  would 
upon  a  £50  diamond  ring— and  the 
"Hall"  was  reached.  This  had  been 
the  location  of  the  settee. 

The  moment  of  the  sale  had  arrived. 
The  curious  waited  with  bated  breath 
to  sec  to  what  figure  the  masterpiece 
would  rise.  Three  and  even  four  fig- 
ures were  Avhispered  about  from  ear  to 
ear.  The  dealers  became  all  atten- 
tion.    To  them  the  question  waii  was 
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Ihore  anywhere  in  the  room  a  seiious 
bidder  fur  It  outside  thoir  own  ring? 
If  not,  they  would  divide  a  comforta- 
ble sum  among  themselves  and  one  of 
them  would  carry  off  a  prize.  If  there 
were  such  a  bidder,  the  sum  to  be  di- 
vided would  certainly  be  small;  it 
might  l^  to  vanishing  point,  and— 
there  might  be  no  prize  at  all. 

It  was  bravely  started  at  a  sovereign 
by  a  local  man  anxious  to  show  his 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  such  things, 
and  carried  up  in  five-shilling  bids  by 
one  or  two  of  the  neighboring  geutr>^ 
to  seven  pounds  ten.    At  this  point  a 
furniture  man  took  it  up,  and  it  looked 
like  being  knocked  down  until  Erring- 
ton  stepped  in.      Then  ensued  a  duel: 
Brrington  on   the  one   hand  and   the 
furniture  dealer  on  the  other,  the  rest 
of  the  **ring"  being  ccmtent  to   leave 
it  to  their  spokesman.    By  bids  of  half 
a  sovereign  it  rose  to  eighteen  pounds, 
and   it  became  evident  to  the  "ring" 
that  Errington  meant  business.   Stand- 
ing next  to  him  was  a  Leicester  dealer 
who  had  met  him  once  or  twice  at 
other  sales  and  knew  the  general  re- 
sult of  his  bidding.    The  dealers*  casi^ 
was  getting  desperate.      To  see  good 
money  paid  to  the  auctioneer  when  it 
might  be  divided  amongst  themselves 
goes  against  the  grain  of  a  dealer's 
mind;  therefore,  as  desperate  cases  re- 
quire desperate  remedies,  the  Leicester 
man,  with  a  nod  to  his  companions, 
edged    up   to   Errington,   and    quietly 
gave  him  a  sign  to  cease  bidding,  and 
they  would  see  that  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  it  afterwards  or  shar- 
ing with  them. 

NoAV  the  dealer,  whatever  his  busi- 
ness methods,  is  honorable  in  "stand- 
ing in."  Once  a  compact  is  made, 
none  but  a  blackleg  would  cry  off. 
This  Errington  knew,  and  therefore, 
seeing  that  to  continue  bidding  Avould 
mean  either  being  outbid  in  the  end  or 
buying  very  dear,  while  to  cease  would 
give  him  a  chance  of  getting  it  at  a 
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more  reasonable  figui'e,  he  ceased,  and 
allowed  the  auctioneer  to  knock  it 
down  at  eighteen  pounds  ten,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  the  locals. 

The  sale  proceeded,  the  company  dis- 
persed, and  thus  ended  the  first  sale 
of  the  settee. 

The  second  took  place  in  the  ware- 
house of  the  local  furniture  man  who 
had  bought  it  To  this  rendezvous 
the  mixed  lot  of  dealers  gathered,  and 
with  them  Errington.  Lists  and  cata- 
logues were  produced,  an  auctioneer 
appointed,  and  the  lots  purchased  by 
the  various  men  were  gone  through  in 
regular  order. 

•*Lot    143,    mahogany    dining-table," 
called  the  auctioneer.    "Four  pounds. 
Any  one  want  this  table?' 
"Yes;  four  pounds  ten,"  said  a  voice. 
"Five  pounds." 

At  five  pounds  it  was  knocked  down, 
and  the  difference— twenty  shillings— 
pooled. 

Lot  after  lot  was  thus  disposed  of, 
the  pool  growing  steadily.  At  last  the 
settee   was  reached. 

"Who  wants  the  settee?"  said  thi? 
auctioneer.  "Eighteen  pounds  ten." 
"Nineteen,"  came  from  a  bystamlet. 
"Twenty,"  said  the  Leicester  man, 
and  carried  it  up  to  twenty-eight 
pounds,  at  which  point  the  locals  all 
ceased  to  bid;  and  having  nudged  Er- 
rington to  keep  quiet,  the  Leicester 
man  was  the  purchaser  at  that  amount, 
nine  pounds  ten  going  to  swell  the 
pool. 

At  the  end  of  this  "sale"  the  pool, 
some  twenty  pounds  or  so,  was  di- 
vided equally  amongst  those  present. 
Errington  sharing,  it  being  under- 
stood by  the  locals  that  he  was  n 
dealer  standing  in  with  the  London  lot. 
Time  was  now  getting  short,  as  sev 
eral  present  had  long  journeys  befor(^ 
them,  and  the  G.5  up  train  was  the  lat- 
est that  would  serve.  A  small  private 
room  in  Pagton's  single  commercial 
hotel   w^as   therefore  the  scene  of   the 
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third  "sale/'  which  was  conducted  to 
the   aecompanimeDt   of    u    hasty    teu. 
The  "bag**  of  the  party,  seven  in  num 
ber,  consisted  of  two  articles  only— the 
French  mirror  and  the  Sheraton  settee. 

One  of  the  London  men  appeared  in 
an  easy  and  natural  way  to  take  the 
position  of  chairman.  Evidently  h<' 
wns  a  king  among  dealers.  Address- 
ing Brrington,  this  important  gentle 
man  corteously  informed  him  that 
stress  of  circumstances  had  forced 
them  to  take  him  into  their  settlement 
to  some  extent,  and  that  he  would  now 
have  his  opportunity.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  it  quite  clear  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  let  him  share  their 
profits  further  than  he  was  preparefl 
to  bid. 

The  mirror  was  first  put  up.  This 
fcilood  at  six  pounds,  at  which  figure 
Erriugton  did  not  want  it.  He  there- 
fore let  it  pass,  noting  that  no  one  else 
bid  for  it  either,  and  rightly  assumed 
that  the  true  settlement  among  them- 
selves was  to  follow  when  he  had  been 
got  rid  of. 

The  settee  followed. 

^'Twenty-eight  pounds."  said  the 
chairman. 

'*TAventy-nlne,**  said  Errington,  and 
ran  it  up  steadily  by  one  pound  bids 
to  eighty,  at  which  figure  it  stood  to 
the  credit  of  the  "ring."  Regretfully 
he  ceased. 

*'Have  you  done,  sir?*' 

"Yes,  I   am  afraid  so.*' 

•*Very  well,  then.  We  had  better 
settle  at  once.  Fifty -two  pounds  to 
knock  out  between  seven  of  us.  Your 
share,  sir,  w411  l>e  seven  guineas,"  and. 
suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  the 
chairman  passed  the  coins  over  the 
table. 

There  being  no  further  excuse  for 
Errington  to  stay,  to  the  evident  relief 
of  the  party  he  wished  them  good-<lay 
and  soon  after  Joined  me  outside,  re- 
counting his  first  experience  of  a 
•dealer's  "knock-out." 


It  was  a  keen  disappointment,  but 
could  not  be  helped.  After  tea  we 
took  a  stroll  through  the  town,  and 
while  I  noted  the  old  familiar  objects 
and  a  few  strange  new  ones,  my 
friend  calmed  and  consoled  himself 
with  a  cigar.  As  we  passed  I  noted 
several  faces  well  known  to  me,  and 
especially  an  old  fellow  leaning  over 
his  front  garden  gate  quietly  smoking. 

"Good  evenln',  sir,"  said  this  indi- 
vidual. 

"Good  evening,  John,"  said  I,  at  once 
recognizing  the  voice  as  that  of  the 
lawyer's  old  gardener.  "How  are  j'ou 
getting  on?  Are  you  going  to  be  taken 
on  by  the  new  owners  of  the  house?" 

"Nay,  nay,  sir,  my  time's  over.  Had 
to  gl'e  up  three  year  ago:  but  the  mals- 
ter's  been  very  good— let  me  live  In  this 
cottage,  and  now  they  tell  me  'e's 
willed  It  to  me  In  'Is  will." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  It.  I  should  think 
you  were  sorry  to  see  the  old  things 
sold  to-day?" 

"Oh,  aye,  an'  some  of  *em  fetched 
money,  they  did,  too.  There  were 
that  'all  seat  as  'e  'ad  made  in  Lunnon 
fetched  mor'n  'e  give  for  it,  and  lots  o' 
things  the  same,  I'm  told." 

"What  seat  was  that?"  I  asked,  and 
Errington  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"Why,  that  one  as  'e  'ad  made  to 
look  like  the  old  'un." 

This  was  becoming  interesting.  "Do 
you  mean  that  four-seat  settee  with 
the  thin  arms  and  a  canred  back—be- 
cause that  was  a  hundred  years  okl  if 
it  was  a  day?" 

"That's  the  one,  sir;  bat  it  wam't  no 
hundred  year  old.  Tou  see,  sir,  it 
were  like  this,  'e  'ad  an  old  'on— got 
it  from  the  old  squire's— an'  it  stood  in 
the  'all  some  years,  until  one  night 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  fire  and  it  got 
burnt,  not  burnt  up,  ye  understand, 
but  burnt  all  ower  black  and  one  end 
done  for  altogether." 

"Oh!  what  became  of  it  then?"  I 
nskod.  1^ 
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•Well,  ye  see,  It  was  so  burnt  that 
^e  thought  it  could  niver  be  got  right 
agin;  so  'e  'ad  a  Lunnon  man  down  tc> 
see  It  an'  make  another  Jest  like  it 
was.  They  say  it  cost  him  fifteen 
pound,  and  no  one  could  have  told  the 
difference." 

"And  what  became  of  the  old  one?" 

"  'E  'ad  it  mended  so  as  to  stand  up 
all  right,  an*  I  painted  it,  an'  it  stood 
in  the  garden  agrin  the  tennis  lawn 
where  ye  see  it  now— that's  what  be- 
come of  it  I  don't  expect  it'll  fetch 
much  now." 

This  was  news.  Giving  the  old  fel- 
low half-a-crown  for  "baccy"  money, 
we  retraced  our  steps  more  hastily 
than  we  had  come. 

Could  this  really  be  true?  No,  surely 
it  could  not.  Still,  we  would  at  least 
have  a  look  at  the  garden  seat  A 
sharp  walk  brought  us  once  more  to 
the  scene  of  the  sale.  The  gate  at  the 
carriage  entrance  was  open,  and  the 
purchases  of  the  day  were  being  re- 
moved. We  passed  in  and  walked 
round  the  house.  There,  against  the 
tennis  lawn,  sure  enough  was  a 
painted  seat,  its  outlines  curiously  like 
the  Sheraton  settee  sold  that  after- 
noon. A  close  inspection  convinced  us 
both  that  the  old  gardener  was  quite 
correct  and  we  determined  to  pur- 
chase it  the  next  day  when  the  garden 
and  outdoor  effects  were  to  be  offered. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  found 

The  PaU  Man  Ifafutoe. 


us  quite  excited  at  the  outdoor  sale. 
The  seat  went  for  five  shillings  and 
was  duly  conveyed  to  our  hotel,  where 
in  un  outhouse  we  both  fell  to,  busily 
scraping  off  the  paint  from  the  legs. 
The  old  gardener  had  done  his  work 
well.  Some  four  coats  of  paint,  put 
on  with  no  sparing  hand,  completely 
filled  up  the  carving  and  covered  the 
delicate  lines  of  the  wood- work;  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  was 
indeed  the  genuine  settee,  and  the 
other,  the  much-sold  and  much- 
knocked-out,  sold  on  its  known  his- 
tory and  reputation,  was  the  modem 
copy! 

We  afterwards  heard  that  the 
"gang"  knocked  out  a  further  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  before  finishing  their 
tea,  the  "chairman"  being  the  pur- 
chaser. In  the  London  train,  the 
"countrymen"  having  been  got  rid  of, 
he  and  a  solitary  companion  had  a  duel 
for  it  on  the  way  to  town,  its  final 
price  running  well  into  the  hundreds! 

Fortunately  the  damage  to  the  set- 
tee was  not  so  great  as  It  might  have 
been,  and  with  a  little  professional  at- 
tendance It  was  made  to  look  presenta- 
ble once  more,  though  It  had  perforce 
to  stand  upon  one  artificial  leg  and 
support  one  artificial  arm.  Still,  a 
Sheraton  settee  is  a  Sheraton  settee, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  prized  of  Er- 
rington's  iwsHesslons. 

Godfrei/  J.  Frank'H. 


RIPENING  ISSUES  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 


The  conjunction  of  personal  and  so- 
cial forces  which  is  now  exhibited  In 
American  politics  is  particularly  in- 
structive. Reports  of  the  political  sit- 
uation show  that  the  American  people 
is  wincing  before  the  sensational  reve- 
lation of  its  practical  Impotence  to  se- 
cure Its  primary  rights  of  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  against 


the  growing  domination  of  railroads, 
trusts,  financial  corporations,  and  the 
"machine."  The  inabUity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fasten  and  enforce 
legal  control  upon  the  great  business 
corporations  presents  the  problem  of 
American  democracy  in  its  most  con- 
crete form,  a  problem  at  once  constitu- 
tional, legal,  and  economic.    Both  Re- 
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publican  and  Democratic  parties  for- 
mally acknowledge  tlie  urgency  of  the 
task,  but  In  neither  do  party  traditions 
and  composition  favor  its  execution. 
The  problem  is  for  the  control  of  li- 
centious capitalism,  but  the  chief  sin- 
ners sit  as  Republican  Senators,  or  are 
active  and  munificent  supporters  of 
the  Republican  machine;  the  problem 
is  for  the  extension  of  Federal  power, 
but  the  ''States  rights'*  sentiments  still 
dominate  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Before  both  ancient  par- 
ties stands  the  dread  of  the  swift 
emergence  of  a  L#abor-Socialist  move- 
ment, revolutionary  in  its  aims  and 
methods,  a  possibility  always  lurking 
in  the  near  background  of  American 
politics. 

The  instinctive  popular  craving  for 
a  strong  savior  has  given  Mr.  Roose- 
velt   an    opportunity,    which    he    has 
seized  and  worked  with  marvellous  en- 
ergy and  fertility  of  resource.    Ameri- 
cans take  any  interesting  man  at  his 
own  valuation,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
convinced  them,  for  the  time,  that  he 
is  a  man  sent  by  heaven  to  restore  lib- 
erty.   Recent  events  have  furnished  an 
heroic  atmosphere  for  his  *iabors*'  in 
strangling  hydras,  bludgeoning  giants, 
and  cleansing  stables.      For  the  rapid 
succession  of  scandals,  implicating  the 
insurance  business,  the  meat  trade,  the 
Standard     Oil     Trust,     and     railroad 
finance,  and  revealing  iu  each  instance 
most   sinister    relations    between   eco- 
nomic  potentates  and  the  machinery 
of  government,  focuses  the  whole  at- 
tention of  the  nation  upon  the  legisla- 
tive  efforts  he  inspired   in   the   Con- 
gress which  has  Just  come  to  its  end. 
His  technical  achievements  in  the  leg- 
islative  field  have   been  considerable. 
His  main  attack  was  directed  at  the 
railroads,    whose   unchecked    tinancial 
and  industrial  power  stands  out  as  the 
most  conspicuous  peril.      The  Railway 
Rate  Act  confers  upon  the  Inter-State 
Commission  the  right  to  impose  "rea- 


sonable" rates,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  courts,  and  places  restrictioiiB  upon 
the  growing  tendency  of  railroads  to 
enter  into  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  businesses.  The  Meat  In- 
spection Bill  and  the  Pure  Food  Bill 
were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  dis- 
closure of  monstrous  abuses  in  the 
meat-packing  and  the  drugs  trades, 
and  are  otherwise  significant  as  Fed- 
eral developments  of  dubious  constitu- 
tional validity.  These  and  other  acts 
in  the  sphere  of  domestic  and  foreign 
politics  are  adduced  by  Mr.  Roosevelf  & 
lieutenants  as  substantial  fruits  of 
statecraft,  and  evidences  of  his  undi- 
minished influence  over  the  Liegisla- 
ture. 

But  there  is  another  side.     The  re- 
jection by  the  Senate  of  the  Ship  Sub- 
sidy Bill,  and  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  furnish  protection  for  Child  Labor^ 
two   measures  strongly  urged  by  the 
President— serve    as    illustrations    of 
limits,  political  or  constitutional,  which 
the  strongest  President  since  Lincoln 
cannot  transgress.    Again,  the  solution 
of    the    California-Japan   difficulty    is 
very   far  from  being  the  triumphant 
vindication  of  Federal  authority  it  has 
sometimes  been  represented.      For  it 
seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  formal 
submission   of  the   Califomian  school 
authorities  in  consenting  to  admit  Jap- 
anese children  to  equal  educational  fa- 
cilities with  Europeans,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a  provision  inscribed  in  thi> 
Immigration  Law,   to   be  utilised   for 
the  exclusion  of  Japanese  labor  from 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Even  the  legislation  we  have  de- 
scribed, extending  the  industrial  con- 
trol of  the  central  Government  is  of 
somewhat  questionable  efficacy.  ITor^ 
in  order  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  his 
piece  de  resistance,  the  Railway  Bate 
Bill,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  to  concede  an 
appeal  to  the  law-courts  which  will 
certainly  reduce,  if  it  does  not  entirely 
destroy,  the  substance  of  the  reforms. 
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Indeed,  the  great  lesson  of  this  Con- 
gress has  been  the  clear  exhibition  of 
the  possibility  of  strong  businesses  and 
rich  men  to  evade  and  disobey  Federal 
laws  with  almost  complete  impunity. 
Slowly  but  surely  this  is  bringing  to 
the  front  of  politics  that  grave  neces- 
sity of  a  constitutional  reform  essen- 
tial to  equip  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington  with   the   power   to   do   what 
every  other  civilized  State  is  doing  for 
the  safety  of  its  citizens,  and  the  legit- 
imate control  of  industry.    To  stretch 
the  Inter-State  commerce  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  ingenious  lawyers  essay  to  do. 
so  as  to  hang  upon  it  the  right  to  im- 
pose all  sorts  of  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions    on     industries     conducted 
within  the  limits  of  the  several  fitates 
under  the  pretext  that  they  use  the 
railroads  in  the  course  of  their  busi- 
ness, is  a  very  hazardous  and  unsatis- 
factory  method   of   Federal    develop- 
ment.     Yet  this,   apparently,   is    the 
path  preferred  to  the  more  honest,  if 
more   difficult,    way    of    working    for 
such  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as 
shall  confer  upon  the  central  Govern- 
ment the  clear  possession  of  the  pow- 
ers it  needs.     The  task  of  obtaining 
the    three-fourths     majority     of    the 
States  requisite  to  pass  constitutional 
amendments  may  well  damp  the  heart 
of  the  stoQteet  reformer.      Yet  many 
quiet,   thoughtful   Americans   are   be- 
coming   convinced    that    some    such 
formal  release  from  the  hard  Hamil- 
tonian    restraints    set    upon    Federal 
competency  will  soon  present  itself  as 
the  only  alternative  to  a  violent  dis- 
ruption of  the  social  order  of  America. 
Not  the  least  significant  of  the  newer 
features  is  the  greater  willingness  of 
the  Radical  Democrats  represented  by 
Mr.   Bryan  to  concede  to  the  central 
Government    the     increased    powers, 
which   their  great  prophet   Jefferson, 
begrudged,  and  to  aim  at   bestowing 
them  by  orderly  process  of  constitu-. 


tional  amendment  rather  than  by  the 
alternative  method  of  ^'packing*'  the 
Supreme  Court  with  lawyers  known  to 
favor  "elasticity"  of  interpretation. 

While    the   old    clear-cut    principles 
and  policies  of  both  parties  are  thus 
fading  before  the  exigencies  of  mod- 
em   issues,   the  approach  of  another 
Presidential  contest  imparts  new  con- 
fusion into  politics.      In  the  present 
temper  of  the  nation,  fed  by  the  energy 
of  its  President,  it  seems  hardly  con- 
ceivable that   a   conservative  can   be 
nominated  next  year  by  the  Republi- 
can Convention  with  any  prospect  of 
success.      If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  or  his  "favorite,"  Mr.  Taft, 
accepts    nomination,    the   Republicans 
next  winter  must  ^'plSLj  up*'  to  the  Rad- 
ical  platform   of    more   railroad    and 
anti-Trust    legislation,    together    with 
the  proposals  for  income  and  inheri- 
tance taxation  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  whetting  the  public  ap- 
petite—measures  violently    reprobated 
by  the  powerful  conservative  section  of 
their  party.      On  the  other  hand,  the 
Democrats  are  faced  with  difficulties 
of  choice  almost  as  great     Mr.  Bryan 
is  by  far  their  strongest  personality; 
he  is  willing  to  stand,  and  has  purged 
himself   of  his  "money"  heresies,   so 
far  as  practical  politics  are  concerned. 
He  has  been  moving  towards  a  larger 
and  more  "Socialistic"  Radicalism  than 
even  Mr.  Roosevelt  dare  profess,  and 
is  apparently  prepared  to  combine  a 
direct  demand  for  Federal  and  State 
ownership  of  railways  with  trust-kill- 
ing legislation,  and  Tariff  Reform  more 
drastic  than  it  would  be  safe  for  any 
Republican  candidate  to   foreshadow. 
Should  Mr.  Roosevelt  make  a  prece- 
dent, and  brave  the  charge  of  Csesar- 
ism  by  accepting  the  nomination  for 
a  third  term  of  office,  the  dramatic  pro- 
prieties, which  are  a  sort  of  instinct 
in  America,   will  demand  Mr.   Bryan 
for  his  antagonist  as  the  only  person- 
aUty  big  enough  to  "fill  the  bill." 
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But  it  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that, 
among  the  great  masses  of  the  labor- 
ing population,  who  hear  of  th^  pros- 
perity of  America  but  do  not  share 
it,  sullen  discontent  is  growing. 
Though  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ad- 
vances by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  real 
w^ages  of  the  mass  of  workers  are 
smaller  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  workers 
charge  their  evil  case  against  the  great 
corporations  which  control  the  trans- 
port, the  manufactures,  and  the  mone- 
tary system,  and  which,  alike  in  their 
capacity  of  employers  and  vendors  of 
commodities,  bear  heavily  upon  the 
weaker  classes.  This  tide  of  popu- 
lar discontent  is  beginning  to  surge 
against  the  barriers  of  party  politics, 
and  to  demand  something  more  solid 
and  satisfying  than  the  glittering 
sword-play  and  braggadoccio  of  a  fac- 

The    Nation. 


tion  fight  between  two  bands  of  pro- 
fessional gladiators.  The  question 
which  is  struggling  towards  definite 
expression  in  the  popular  mind  is  this, 
**Can  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Bryan  get 
and  keep  so  firm  and  real  a  hold  upon 
the  party  machinery  which  lifts  them 
into  power,  as  to  secure  effective  leg- 
islation and  administration,  opposed 
to  the  economic  interests  of  the  rich 
and  able  men  who  furnish  the  funds 
that  serve  to  keep  in  repair  and  ope- 
rate the  two  machines?''  This  is  the 
present,  practical  issue  of  American 
democracy.  Or  the  same  question 
may  be  put  conversely,  "Does  the  gen- 
eral will  of  the  American  people  pos- 
sess enough  present  coherent  power  of 
intelligent  purpose  to  enforce  the  su- 
premacy of  political  democracy  over 
industrial  oligarchy?" 


BIRD  LIFE  AT  THE  LAND'S  END. 


On  the  exposed  windy  coast  of  West 
Cornwall,  that  treeless  land  of  rock 
and  furze,  one  scarcely  expects  to  find 
either  an  abundant  or  varied  bird 
life;  nevertheless  in  this  unpromising 
place,  and  in  winter,  I  had  a  very 
pleasant  time  with  the  feathered  peo- 
ple. The  sea  and  its  color  in  fine 
weather  drew  me  to  the  cliffs,  and  the 
rocky  headlands  were  my  houses, 
which  I  shared  with  the  fox  and  rab- 
bit; where,  sitting  on  a  crag,  I  could 
watch  those  glorious  fishers,  the  gan- 
nets,  by  the  hour;  where  there  were 
cormorants,  looking  ugly  and  reptilian 
when  fishing  in  the  water;  but,  stand- 
ing motionless,  airing  their  spread 
wings,  they  had  a  noble  and  decora- 
tive appearance,  like  carved  birds  on 
the  Jagged  black  dripping  rocks  amidst 
the  green  and  white  tumultuous  sea; 
and  there  were  gulls  and  daws  for  ever 
floating  and  wheeling  about  the  prom- 


ontory, a  black  and  white  company 
with  hoarse,  laugh-like  cries,  never 
free  from  anxiety  while  I  was  there— 
never  wholly  convinced  of  my  pacific 
intentions.  But  of  all  the  birds  I 
found  there  the  most  irreconcilable  was 
the  raven.  There  was  a  spot  on  the 
cliffs  I  used  often  to  visit  and  invaria- 
bly a  solitary  raven  turned  up  to 
shadow  me.  He  would  fly  up  and 
down,  then  settle  on  a  rock  a  hundred 
yards  away  or  more  and  watch  me, 
occasionally  emitting  his  deep  human- 
like croak;  but  it  failed  to  scare  me 
away  or  put  me  In  a  passion,  for  I  was 
not  a  native.  The  Comishman  who 
bears  that  sopnd  mocks  the  bird: 
"Corpse!  corpse!  curse  you!  I'd  give 
you  corpse  if  I  had  a  gun!"  and  so  on. 
After  mid-winter  the  guillemots,  rasor- 
bills  and  puffins  begin  to  appear,  and 
as  the  days  and  weeks  go  by  ttiey  be- 
x;ome  more  and  more  abundant;  they 
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are  seeu  travelling  north,  following  the 
trend  of  the  coast,  but  well  out,  for 
ever  passing  in  little  companies  of  half 
a  dozen  to  forty,  or  fifty,  and  some- 
times more,  flying  very  steadily  and 
close  to  the  surface.  More  interesting 
in  appearance  were  those  dusky- 
winged  swifts  of  the  ocean,  the  shear- 
waters, that  go  not  in  flocks  but  singly, 
or  in  twos  or  threes,  wide  apart,  mov- 
ing swiftly  over  the  surface  in  a  series 
of  curves,  looking  like  shadows  of 
birds  in  the  sky.  And  sometimes  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  no  ma- 
terial beings  at  all,  but  the  ghosts  of 
those  pelagic  birds  which  had  recently 
<lied  in  all  the  seas  which  flow  round 
the  world,  travelling  by  some  known 
way  to  their  ultimate  bourne  in  the 
far  north  where,  beyond  the  illimita- 
ble fields  of  ice.  they  go  to  dwell  in 
that  Paradise  of  Birds  imagined  by 
Courthope. 

When  the  weather  was  too  bad  for 
the  cliffs  the  gulls  were  driven  inland. 
Ganncts  and  cormorants  could  endure 
it;  the  sea  was  their  true  home  and 
they  were  not  to  be  torn  from  it;  but 
the  vagrant,  unsettled  and  somewhat 
unballasted  gulls  would  not  or  could 
not  stay,  and  were  like  froth  of  the 
breakers  which  is  caught  up  and 
whirled  inland  by  the  blast.  On  such 
days  (and  they  were  many)  the  gulls 
were  all  over  the  land,  wandering 
about  in  their  usual  aimless  manner, 
or  in  flocks  seen  resting  on  the  grass 
in  the  shelter  of  a  stone  wall,  or  mix- 
ing loosely  with  companies  of  daws, 
rooks,  peewits,  and  other  skilful  worm 
and  grub  hunters,  waiting  idly  for 
the  chance  of  snatching  a  morsel  from 
their  neighbor's  beak. 

There  is.  a  good  deal  of  rough 
weather  hut  little  frost  in  this  district; 
l>ehind  the  cliffs,  sheltereil  by  stone 
hedges  and  thickets  of  furze,  the  green 
field  is  the  chief  feeding-ground  of  the 
birds;  there  with  the  rooks  and  dnws 
and  gulls  and  peewits  vou  find   field- 


fares and  missel-thrushes  in  flocks,  iind 
the  gray-bird,  as  the  song-thrush  is 
called,  and  blackbird,  and  small  troops 
of  wintering  larks.  Most  abundant  is 
the  starling,  a  winter  visitor  too,  for  he 
does  not  breed  in  this  part  of  Corn- 
wall. You  will  flnd  a  flock  In  every  lit- 
tle field,  and  the  sight  of  your  head 
alK)ve  the  stone  wall  sends  them  off 
with  a  rush,  emitting  the  low  guttural 
alarm  note  which  sounds  like  running 
water.  .Vnother  bird  you  constantly 
meet  is  the  magpie.  He  flies  up  al- 
most vertically  and  hovers  a  moment 
to  get  a  good  look  at  you,  then  hastens 
away  on  rapidly-beating  wings  and 
slopes  off  into  the  furze  bushes,  dis- 
playing his  open  graduated  tail.  He 
haunts  the  homestead  and  Is  frequently 
to  be  seen  associating  with  the  poul- 
try*; there  are  no  pheasants  here  and 
no  gamekeepers  to  shoot  him,  and,  as 
in  Ireland,  the  people  do  not  like  to 
injure  though  they  do  not  love  him. 

If  you  chance  to  hear  a  bird  note  or 
phrase  that  is  new  to  you  In  this  place 
you  may  be  sure  the  magpie  is  its  au- 
thor. Like  the  jay  he  is  an  inventor 
of  new  sounds  and  has  a  somewhat 
dift'erent  language  for  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  loud  brisk  chatter, 
his  alarm  note,  which  resembles  the 
tremulous  bleat  of  a  goat,  is  always 
the  same;  but  his  ordinary  language, 
used  in  conversation,  when  he  is  with 
his  mate  or  a  small  party  of  friends, 
is  curiously  varied  and  full  of  sur- 
prises. It  was  one  of  my  amusements 
in  genial  days  in  winter  when  a  con- 
fabulation was  in  progress  to  steal  as 
near  as  I  could  and  sit  down  among 
the  bushes  to  listen. 

On  one  such  occasion,  where  the 
furze  was  very  thick  and  high,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  bushes  teemed  with 
minute,  shadowy-looking  bird-forms  si- 
lently hopping  and  flitting  about. 
They  were  golden<»rested  wrens  win- 
tering in  this  treeless  place  in  consid- 
erable numbers.      Some  of  the  small 
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boys  I  talked  to  iu  this  neighborhood 
knew  the  bird  as  the  ''golden  christian 
wrennie"— ft  rather  pretty  variant. 

But  the  golden  christian  wrenuie  in 
not  the  wren— not  the  Cornish  wren; 
for  there  is  a  proper  Cornish  wren. 
even  as  there  is  a  S.  Kilda  wren,  and 
as  there  is  a  native  wren,  or  local  race 
or  Troglodytes  parvulus  in  every 
county,  and  every  village  and  farm- 
house and  wood  and  coppice  and 
hedge  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is 
a  home-keeping  little  bird,  and  when 
you  find  him,  summer  or  winter,  in 
town  or  country,  you  know  that  he  is  a 
native,  that  his  family  is  a  very  old 
one  in  that  part  and  was  settled  there 
before  the  advent  of  blue-eyed  man 
and  the  dawn  of  a  Bronze  Age. 

He  is  universal  and  that  gives  one 
the  idea  that  he  is  very  evenly  distrit>- 
uted;  but  I  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in 
this  "westest"  part  of  all  England  than 
I  found  the  wren  more  common  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country  known 
to  me,  and  this  greatly  pleased  me  be- 
cause of  my  love  of  him.  Indeed  it 
was  the  prevalence  of  the  wren  which 
made  the  West  Cornwall  bird  life 
seem  very  much  to  me,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  best  species  have  been  extir- 
pated or  driven  away  and  that  no 
peregrine  or  chough  or  hoopoe,  or 
other  distinguished  feathered  stranger, 
can  return  to  these  shores  and  not  be 
instantly  massacred  by  the  sportsmen, 
ornithologists  and  private  collectors. 
But  the  common  little  wren  is  admired 
and  respected  by  every  one,  even  by 
the  Philistines.  It  is  not  that  he  seeks 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  us  like  the 
robin;  he  is  the  ver>*  opposite  of  that 
friendly  little  creature,  and  indeed  1 
like  him  as  much  for  his  independence 
as  for  his  other  sterling  qualities. 
You  may  feed  the  birds  every  day  lu 
cold  weather  and  have  them  gather  in 
crowds  to  gobble  up  your  scraps,  but 
you  will  not  find  the  wren  among  them. 
He  doesn't  want  of  your  charity,  and 


can  get  his  own  living  lu  all  seasons 
and  in  all  places,  rough  or  smooth,  as 
you  will  find  if  you   walk  round   the 
coast  from  S.  Ives  to  Land's  End  or  to 
Mounts*  Bay.    Not  a  furze  clump,  nor 
stone   hedge,   nor  farm   building,   nor 
old  ruined  tin  mine,  nor  rocky  head- 
land, but  has  its  wren,  and  go  where 
you  will  in  this  half -desert  silent  place 
you  hear  at  intervals  his  sharp  strident 
note;  but  not  to  welcome  you.     Your 
heavy    footsteps   have   disturbed   and 
brought  him  out  of  his  hiding-place  to 
look  at  you  and  vehemently  express 
his     astonishment     and     disapproval. 
And  having  done  so  he  vanishes  back 
into  seclusion  and  dismisses  the  fact 
of  your  existence  from  his  busy  practi- 
cal little  mind.    He  is  at  home,   but 
not  to  you.      'Tis  the  only  home  he 
knows  and  he  likes  it  very  well,  finding 
his  food   and  roosting  by  night  and 
rearing  his  young  just  in  that  place, 
with  fox  and  adder  and  other  deadly 
creatures  for  only  neighbors.    Such  a 
mite  of  a  bird  with  such  small  round 
feeble  wings  and  no  more  blood  in  him 
than   would  serve  to  wet  a  weasel's 
whistle!   Best  of  all  it  is  to  see  him 
among   the  rude  granite  rocks   of  a 
headland,  living  in  the  roar  of  the  sea: 
when  the  wind  falls  or  a  gleam  of 
winter  sunshine  visits  earth  you  will 
find  him  at  a  merry  game  of  hide  and 
seek  with  his  mate  among  the  crags, 
pausing  from  time  to  time  in  his  chase 
to  pour  out  that  swift  piercing  lyric 
which  you  will  hear  a  thousand  times 
and    never    without    surprise    at    its 
power  and  brilliance. 

In  these  waste  stony  places,  where 
the  wren  is  common,  another  smaii 
feathered  creature  was  with  me  Just 
as  of  ten— the  anxious, .  irreBOlute 
meadow  pipit,  or  titlark,  who  is  the 
ver>'  opposite  in  character  to  the  brisk, 
vigorous,  positive  little  brown  bird 
whose  mind  is  made  up  and  who  does 
everything  straight  off.  NevertheleBS 
he  gave  me  almost  as  much  ptoasare. 
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only  it  was  a  somewhat  different  feel- 
Injf— a  pleasure  of  a  r-nsive  kind  witli 
something  of  mystery  in  it.  He  did 
not  sing,  even  on  those  bright  days  or 
hours  in  January  which  caused  such 
silent  ones  as  the  com  bunting  and 
pied  wagtail  to  break  out  in  melody. 
The  bell-like  tinkling  strain  he  utters 
when  soaring  up  and  dropping  to  earth 
is  for  summer  only:  it  is  that  faint 
fairy-like  aerial  music  which  you  hear 
on  wide  moors  and  commons  and 
lonely  hillsides.  In  winter  he  has 
no  language  but  that  one  sharp  sor- 
rowful little  call,  or  complaint,  the 
most  anxious  sound  uttered  by  any  lit- 
tle bird  in  these  islands.  It  is  a  sound 
that  suits  the  place,  uiul  when  the 
wind  blows  hard,  bringing  the  noise  of 
the  waves  to  your  ears,  and  the  salt 
spmy;  when  all  the  sky  is  one  gray 
cloud,  and  driving  mists  sweep  over 
the  earth  at  intervals  blurring  the  out- 
line of  the  hills,  that  thin  but  penetra- 
tive little  sad  call  seems  more  appro- 
priate than  ever  and  in  tune  with  Na- 
ture and  the  mind.  The  movements, 
too,  of  the  unhappy  little  creature 
have    their   share    in    the    impression 
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he  makes;  he  flings  himself  up  us  it 
were  before  your  footsteps  out  of  the 
brown  heath  and  pale  tall  grasses  and 
old  dead  bracken,  and  goes  off  as  if 
blown  away  by  the  wind  and  re- 
turns to  you  as  if  blown  back,  and 
hovers  and  goes  to  this  side,  then  to 
that,  now  close  to  you,  a  little  sombre 
bird,  and  now  in  appearance  a  mere 
dead  leaf  or  feather  w*hirled  away  by 
the  blast.  During  this  uncertain  flight 
and  when,  at  intervals,  he  drops  on  to 
a  rock  close  by,  he  continues  to  emit 
the  sharp  sorrowful  note,  and  if  you 
listen  it  infects  your  mind  with  its 
sadness  and  mystery.  You  can  even 
imagine  that  the  wind-blown  feath- 
ered mite  is  not  what  it  seems,  a  pipit, 
but  a  spirit  of  the  place  in  the  shape  of 
a  mournful  little  bird— a  spirit  that 
cannot  go  away,  or  die,  or  ever  forget 
the  unhappy  things  it  witnessed  in  a 
pain  of  pity  and  terror  long  ages  gone, 
when  an  ancient  people,  or  a  fugitive 
remnant,  gathered  at  this  desolate  end 
of  all  the  land;  so  old  a  tragedy  that 
It  was  forgotten  on  the  earth  and  all 
who  had  part  in  it  turned  to  dust  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

W.  H.  Hudson, 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  LORD  CROMER. 


As  to  some  men  who  have  accom- 
plished notable  work,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  amongst  their  con- 
temporaries, it  may  be  permissible  to 
doubt  whether  their  fame  will  be  en- 
during. When  a  record  is  scrutinized 
by  posterity  it  sometimes  appears  that 
the  doer  of  great  things  has  been  aided 
by  accident,  has  blundered  into  the 
right  path,  or  profited  without  ac- 
knowledgment by  other  men's  labors. 
No  such  uncertainty  can  be  felt  about 
ix>rd  Cromer.  Modern  Eg>-pt  is  of  his 
making.  He  took  up  the  task  when 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile  lay  in  the  an- 
archy left  by  the  Arab!  rebellion  and 


but  partially  controlled  by  the  unac- 
knowledged, half-tentative  (British  oc- 
cupation. He  guided  the  feeble  and 
hesitatiBg  steps  of  Tewfik,  and  sat 
calmly,  waiting  for  the  chance  that 
seemed  never  to  be  coming,  when  the 
Soudan  was  abandoned  to  barbarism. 
During  the  vacillations  and  ignomini- 
ous rushes,  first  forwards  and  then 
backwards,  that  resulted  in  Gordon's 
hopeless  adventure  and  tragic  end,  the 
imperturbable  administrator  bided  his 
time.  Neither  Turkish  intrigue  nor 
Nationalist  agitation  could  shake  him 
in  the  saddle,  and  he  defeated  the  dex- 
terous   and    persistent    diplomacy    of 
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Prance  by  his  unrivalled  capacity  for 
sitting  tight  As  he  impressed  civil- 
ized adversaries  by  quiet  doggedness. 
so  he  puzzled  tricky  Orientals  by  his 
absence  of  guile.  He  was  a  man,  they 
found,  who  could  not  be  deceived— 
subtler  than  the  subtlest  amongst 
them—yet  he  never  employed  the  arts 
in  which  he  was  their  master. 

His  coolness  of  Judgment  and  te- 
nacity of  purpose  were  shown  first 
when  he  gave  young  Abbas  Pasha  the 
schooling  which  he  required,  and  firmly 
made  him  understand  the  conditions 
on  which  he  was  retained  on  the 
throne.  His  courage  and  adroitness 
were  displayed,  to  those  who  stood  be- 
hind the  scenes,  first  in  the  Fashoda 
crisis,  when  the  very  life-blood  of 
Egypt  was  threatened  at  its  source  by 
an  adventurous  French  captain,  and 
again  last  year,  when  Turkey  at- 
tempted to  establish  itself  in  the  Si- 
naitic  peninsula  and  threaten  the  lost 
province  on  its  flank.  Once  again  we 
stood  on  the  verge  of  war  with  a  great 
militarj'^  Power,  but  the  crisis  was 
passed  almost  before  the  peril  had  been 
realized.  Whether  he  was  dealing 
with  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Salisbury, 
or  Sir  Edward  Grey,  he  always  in- 
spired absolute  confidence  in  his  Chief, 
and  thus  the  Foreign  Secretary  was 
enabled  to  bear  down  the  opposition 
of  hesitating  or  recalcitrant  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  "This  is  Lord  Cro- 
mer's advice*'— the  Minister  who  could 
use  these  words  had  carried  hf&  point 
And  the  singular  influence  which  he 
wielded  over  his  countrymen,  without 
distinction  of  Party,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  foreign  statesmen.  Step  by 
step  he  induced  the  Powers  who  claim 
some  interest,  near  or  remote,  in  Egypt 
to  stand  aside  and  let  him  carry  out 
his  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  or- 
der and  industry  in  Lower  Egypt  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Soudan.  It 
was  a  remarkable  and  continuous  feat 
in  unpretentious  diplomacy— a  triumph 


of  character  over  cleverness.  His  last 
Report,  published  not  a  fortnight  ago, 
explains  his  scheme  for  modifying  the 
worst  features  of  the  Capitulations 
system.  We  may  hope  that  his  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  an  able  son  of 
an  able  father,  and  trained  for  sixteen 
years  under  Lord  Cromer's  eye,  may 
be  able  to  complete  the  work  of  his 
great  Chief.  He  has  had  experience 
in  that  country  second  only  to  that  of 
the  retiring  diplomat  himself,  and  he 
may  doubtless  be  trusted  to  continue 
his  policy.  Hut  whether  he  is  the  best 
man  that  could  have  been  chos^i  to 
cope  with  the  rising  tide  of  National- 
ism remains  to  be  seen.  It  cannot  be 
ignored  that  beneath  the  calm  which 
appears  upon  the  E^gyptian  surface 
there  lurks  a  danger  against  which 
Lord  Cromer,  in  his  valedictory  de- 
spatch, has  warned  the  Government  to 
be  prepared. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  ignore  the  acknowl- 
edgment paid  by  the  retiring  adminis- 
trator to  the  present  Government  it 
is  clear  that  the  only  reason  for  his  re- 
tirement is '  the  one  assigned.  We  all 
hope  that  his  health  may  soon  be  re- 
stored, and  that  he  will  spend  many 
happy  years  in  the  literary  studies  to 
which  he  has  devoted  some  of  the  lei- 
sure snatched  from  labors  enormous  in 
the  sheer  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished and  exhausting  because  the 
sense  of  responsibility  could  never  be 
shaken  off.  True,  that  he  was  well 
served,  because  he  had  the  gift  of 
choosing  good  men  and  training  them 
to  their  task.  But  in  the  troublous 
and  uncertain  crises  through  which  he 
guided  his  chosen  people,  success  and 
safety  often  depended  on  his  personal 
prestige.  It  has  been  said  that  Egypt 
is  the  Nile  and  the  NUe  is  Egypt  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Lord 
Cromer  has  been  Egypt  and  Egypt  has 
been  Lord  Cromer.  There  are  no  hon- 
ors or  rewards,  if  he  cares  for  either, 
which  would  be  excessive  for  the  be- 
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nevolent  despot  who  has  now  with- 
drawn into  private  life.  It  is  one  of 
the  interesting  anomalies  of  our  time 
that  the  man  who  has  exercised  for  so 
many  years  an  authority  more  absolute 
than  Tsar,  Kaiser,  or  Mikado,  held  no 
higher  function  than  that  of  Consul- 
Tbe  Ootlook. 


General  in  a  land  over  which  we  have 
not  even  asserted  a  Protectorate. 
True  Englishman  as  he  was,  a  typi- 
cal maker  of  Empire,  Lord  Cromer 
cared  nothing  for  the  name  so  long 
as  he  had  firm  hold  of  the  sub- 
stance. 


HE  CHANGELESSNESS  OF  CHARACTER. 


We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about 
clianges  in  character,  about  dual  per- 
sonality,  the  mental  results  of  accident 
and  illness,  and  of  moral  metamor- 
phoses of  all  kinds.  No  doubt  many 
of  these  phenomena  cannot  be  denied. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  such 
rare  occurrence  that  the  discussion  of 
them  is  more  or  less  academic.  The 
most  permanent  element  in  life  is,  af- 
ter all,  the  element  of  character.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  only  thing  upon  which, 
among  the  changes  and  chances  of 
life,  we  can  count  at  all:— - 

The  earth  (great  mother  of  us  all), 
That  only  seems  unmoved  and  perma- 
nent, 
And  unto  Mutability  not  thrall, 
Tet  is  she  changed  in  part  and  eke  in 
generall. 

In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  thousand,  men  and  women  do 
not  change,  except  outwardly.  The 
man  we  knew  ten  years  ago  and  know 
now  is  the  man  we  shall  know  ten 
years  hence  if  we  are  both  alive.  He 
may  make  a  fortune  or  he  may  lose 
one.  He  may  succeed  or  he  may  fall. 
His  wealth  or  his  poverty  may  take 
him  into  a  new  society  or  into  new  sur- 
roundings, it  may  grive  him  a  new  man- 
ner, but  it  will  not  make  him  a  new 
man.  We  may  send  him  away  be- 
cause he  is  a  scamp  to  somewhere 
where  scamplshness  does  not  obtru- 
sively show.  But  men  are  not  made 
saints  by  climate  or  by  the  absence  of 


civilized  restraints;  neither  are  they 
made  sinners,  though  their  natural 
tendencies  sometimes  find  fuller  scope 
in  a  freer  world.  A  man  may  grow 
stronger  or  feebler  in  health  as  the 
years  go  by,  he  must  grow  older,  he 
may  grow  wiser,  but  in  character  he  is 
most  unlikely  to  change.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  experience  of  life  has 
some  effect  upon  the  proportions  of 
character.  Circumstances  may  de- 
velop a  man's  will  at  the  expense  of 
his  judgment,  or  his  power  of  discrimi- 
nation to  the  detriment  of  his  power  of 
decision.  Trouble  may  sharpen  his 
sympathies  or  luck  increase  a  natural 
buoyancy.  But  these  changes  are,  so 
to  speak,  functional;  they  are  not  or- 
ganic. There  are  always  possibilitiesN 
of  improvement  and  deterioration,  butj 
these  take  place  almost  always  alon^n 
strictly  prescribed  lines,  and  tend  to[ 
accentuate  rather  than  to  obliterate 
the  natural  characteristics.  The  im- 
pulsive man  will  not  become  cautious, 
or  the  cautious  man  rash,  though  edu- 
cation may  do  something  to  make  both 
of  them  more  reasonable.  It  looks 
sometimes  as  though  there  were  not 
tears  enough  in  the  world  to  quench 
the  hopes  of  the  naturally  hopeful,  or 
happiness  enough  to  inspirit  those  who 
are  naturally  depressed.  After  each 
separate  satisfaction  the  discontented 
man  '*falls  back,*'  as  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'into  the  habit  of  wishing,"  and  after 
each  rebuff  of  fortune  the  cheerful  fel- 
low resumes  his  habit  of  thankfulness. 
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The  only  thing  which  seems  really  to 
modify  character  is  a  serious  change  of 
conviction,  and  even  that  change,  un- 
less assisted  by  religious  emotion,  has 
seldom     any     very     martced     effect. 
While  they  are  still  young,  men  often 
entirely  alter  their  political  opinions, 
but  as  a  rule  they  turn  to  those  views 
which  best  befit  their  character,  hav- 
ing received  the  discarded  set  at  sec- 
ond hand  and  without  serious  consid- 
eration from  their  parents.     The  man 
who  was  early  taught  that  the  world 
exists  to  supply  a  certain  section  of 
society  with  comfort,  amusement,  and 
an  outlet  for  their  energies,  and  to  con- 
sider the  good  of  the  many  only  so  far 
as  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  the 
few,  and  who  attained  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion before  he  questioned  his  creed, 
may  become— in  accordance  with  his 
character— a  philanthropist  and  a  dem- 
ocrat    On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
at  twenty,  or  even  at  twenty-five,  be- 
lieved that  all  questions,  both  moral 
and  social,  could  be  settled  by  counting 
heads,  may  become— again  in  accord- 
ance with  his  character— a  firm  believer 
in  the  government  of  the  wise.    The 
effects  of  upbringing  last  longer  with 
some    than    with    others.      We    can 
well    imagine  that   the  experience  of 
a    war   might    turn    a   youth    at   the 
University   from    a   peace-at-any-prlce 
Little    Englander    into    a    Jingo    Im- 
perialist.     The   same    war  upon    an- 
other under-graduate   might  have   an 
exactly  opposite  effect.      Their  char- 
acters   would    not    be    changed,    but 
a  great  event  would  have  brought  each 
man  to   himself,   and   forced   him   to 
shalce  off  his  Inherited  pr^udices,  or 
should  we  say  pre-judgments?    Never- 
^theless,  the  exception  exists.     A  man 
who  at  the  height  of  his  powers  delib- 
erately changes  his  mind  goes  through 
a   terrible   mental   ordeal,   one  which 
leaves  its  mark  upon  every  part  of  his 
being;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  change  owes 
little  to  circumstances.      Sudden  reve- 


lations and  sudden  dlsillusionments  do 
occur,  and  then,  as  it  were,  the  con- 
tinuity of  character  is  broken,  and 
we  do  not  know  for  good  or  evil  what 
will  happen  next;  but  those  common 
joys  and  sorrows  to  which  flesh  Is  heir 
have  no  such  revolutionary  effect 
Sometimes  when  our  friends  have  had 
some  great  blow  or  some  great  stroke 
of  fortune  we  feel  almost  afraid  to  see 
them.  We  have  a  vague  fear  that 
they  will  be  different;  but  almost  al- 
ways we  say  to  ourselves,  as  we  think 
over  the  dreaded  moment,  that  they 
were  '^ust  like  themselves." 

If  we  discuss  women  as  apart  from 
men,  it  is  almost  more  true  of  them 
than  ot  their  husbands  and  brothers 
that  they  are  as  they  were  made.  How 
often  does  a  frivolous  woman  become 
serious,  or  a  hard  one  kind,  or  vice 
veradf  Did  any  one  ever  know  a  can- 
did woman  who  became  deceitful,  or  a 
schemer  who  became  simple?  If  we 
know  her  only  slightly,  we  may  mis- 
take the  light  heart  of  youth  for  frivol- 
ity, or  a  discontented  spirit  for  a 
thoughtful  disposition,  or  take  tact  tor 
subtlety  or  subtlety  for  tact;  and  so  we 
may  think  as  the  years  go  on  that  a 
radical  change  has  taken  place  in  her 
character.  But  ask  her  family  or  her 
Intimate  friends.  They  have  fallen 
into  no  such  error.  Again,  among 
women  opinions  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
most invariably  the  outcome  of  char- 
acter, always  admitting  that  those  who 
have,  as  Pope  said,  ''no  character  at 
air*  arc  yet  as  a  rule  well  supplied 
with  ready-made  opinions.  The  woman 
who  thinks  will  always  think  the 
same.  Not  that  women  are  lem  chari- 
table than  men.  The  best  women  are 
far  more  so.  Perhaps  no  man  Is  as 
well  able  as  some  yromen  to  hold  ab- 
solutely to  a  given  view  while  appre- 
ciating fully  the  mind  and  the  motives 
of  some  one  who  holds  the  direct  op- 
posite. There  are  cases  where  a 
woman's    want   of    logic    assists    her 
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Judgment  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
exceptional  woman  may  force  herself 
to  it;  but  she  has  not  as  a  rule  any 
great  desire  to  look  into  the  evidence 
on  the  opposite  side.  Who  has?  Cer- 
tain men  belonging  to  the  intellectual 
class  to  whom  continuous  and  ordered 
thinking  has  given  the  courage  to  risk 
a  conviction,  and  in  whom  mental  gal- 
lantry is  the  splendid  flower  of  mental 
discipline.  No  one  else.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  always  a  woman  who  makes 
a  home,  and  we  think  it  is  partly  be- 
cause women  supply  at  every  turn  the 
element  of  permanence  we  all  long  for. 
They  may  not  be  open-minded,  but,  in 
splto  of  tho  poets,  they  are  con- 
stant. 

After  all,  what  amount  of  evidence 
(*au  produce  the  certainty  which  is  often 
produced  by  knowledge  of  character? 
How  often  do  we  stake  our  all  upon 
the  fact  that  So-and-so  is  "safe*'  and 
will  keep  our  secret,  or  honest  and  will 
not  bike  our  money,  or  honorable  and 
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will  not  repeat  oar  careless  words,  if 
it  were  not  so,  if  changes  in  character 
were  really  common,  civilised  life 
would  be  impossible.  To  look  at  the 
lighter  side  of  the  picture*  what  amuse- 
ment could  life  afford  to  quiet,  re- 
spectable people  who  desire  smiles  and 
not  excitement  if  it  were  common  for 
all  the  actors  whom  they  from  their 
comer  can  see  upon  the  stage  of  life 
to  play  out  of  their  rOlee?  Life  would 
not  be  a  drama  at  alL  It  would  be  a 
horrible  medley  of  half-seen  acts  and 
broken  dialogue.  It  is  the  strict  limita- 
tion which  the  changelessness  of  char- 
acter puts  upon  the  mutability  of 
things  which  makes  life  both  dear  and 
entertaining,  which  mitigates  the  terri- 
ble sense  of  chance  and  instabflity  that 
occasionally  makes  the  heart  of  the 
strongest  man  stand  still  with  terror, 
and  supplies  to  men  and  women  that 
never-ending  source  of  recreation  and 
enjoyment  which  we  call  ''human  in- 
terest" 
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Thought  transference,  or  clairvoy- 
ance, or  second  sight  Is  a  mode  of  mo- 
tion very  easy  to  believe  in.  It  might 
be  argued  that  it  owes  its  revived  pop- 
ularity in  some  measure  to  wireless 
telegraphy.  If  a  sound-wave  that  can 
only  be  detected  by  an  intensely  deli- 
cate instrument  may  traverse  Immense 
distances  along  the  roadway  of  the 
mysterious  ether,  why  should  not  the 
vibrations  involved  in  the  process  of 
thought  pass  from  one  brain  to  an- 
other attuned  by  some  accident  to 
tlu'so  particular  notes? 

Star  to  star  vibrates  light    May  soul 

to  soul 
Strike  through  some  liner  element  of 

its  own? 

Mt'ii  of  science  pretend  to  have  discov- 
oro<l   that  the  brain  Is  distinctly  hot- 


tor  when  a  man,  for  example,  reads 
i>oetry  to  himself  than  when  he  reads 
it  aloud,  but  whether  this  be  true  or 
no  it  is  quite  certain  that  intense  think- 
ing is  accompanied  by  internal  vibra- 
tion and  it  is  logically  possible,  one 
may  almost  say  likely,  that  the  mes- 
sage of  this  vibration  should  be  de- 
tectable if  any  instrument  were  sensi- 
tive enough.  So  it  happens  that  the 
world  lends  a  ready  ear  to  the  marvels 
of  clairvoyance.  In  a  little  book  *  Just 
published,  clairvoyance  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Robert  Houdin,  the 
conjurer  in  the  forties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  though  he  may  have  been 
the  first  to  use  the  phrase  '*seconde 
vue,*'  similar  tricks,  if  they  are  tricks, 
have  been  practised  from  very  early 

1  **Thooght  Beading."   By  Frederick  Wloke 
London:  8impkin,Maraliall.   Is. 
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time.  Belief  in  the  occult,  which  has 
often  included  thought  reading  in  one 
form  or  another,  has  come  over  the 
world  In  more  or  less  regular  cycles; 
and  it  was  exploited  by  Cagliostro  with 
not  less  success,  though  of  course 
more  hypocrisy,  than  by  Houdin. 

Probably  the  emergence  of  each  of 
these  cycles  has   been  due  rather  to 
human  nature  than  to  the  conscious  ef- 
forts   of    spiritual    quacks.      But    the 
subject  has  given  such  splendid  oppor- 
tunities to  conjurers,  whether  of  the 
honest  skill  of  Mr.  Maskelyne  or  the 
adventurous  greed  of  Mr.  Sludge,  that 
the    enthusiasm    for    the    occult    has 
finally     exploded    in     mockery.      The 
writer  of  this  book  worked  with  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  conjurers,  manu- 
factured some  of  his  instruments,  and 
was  behind  the  scenes  of  the  stance. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  published  a 
rational  explanation  of  what  we  may 
call  the  mechanics  of  the  mystery,  and 
the  extraordinary  curiosity  evoked  by 
the  performance  of  the  Zancigs  gives 
a  peculiar  interest  to  this  recapitula- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  old  explana- 
tions.    Any  two  people  who  practised 
the  codes  that  he  outlines  could  un- 
questionably,  if   they   were    as    quick 
and  Industrious,  perform  most  of  the 
feats  of  Heller,  Houdin,  and  the  Zau- 
cigs.    It  is  worth  notice  that  Mr.  Zan- 
cig  has  himself  told  us  of  his  capacity 
for  laborious  Industry. 

Now  and  again  the  explanation 
shows  up  a  marvel  hardly  less  great 
than  the  alleged  mystery.  Washington 
May  Bishop,  for  instance,  was  able  to 
perform  his  astonishing  trick,  known 
as  the  ring-threading  trick,  by  means 
of  a  capacity  to  put  his  shoulder  out 
of  joint  by  sheer  force  of  will.  Even 
this  would  have  been  no  good  if  he 
had  not  possessed  an  almost  incredible 
power  of  grasp  with  the  top  joints  of 
his  fingers.  Again,  when  he  aston- 
ished Huxley  by  discovering  the  shil- 
ling of  which  only  Huxley  knew  the 


hiding-place,  he  brought  off  the  feat  by 
help  of  a  delicacy  of  sensation  which 
almost  amounted  to  another  sense.  As 
he  moved  about  with  Huxley's  hand 
on  his  wrist  he  could  always  detect  a 
change  of  pressure  when,  as  children 
say,  he  was  "getting  hof  It  was  a 
case  of  what  Huxley  himself  called 
''unconscious  cerebration":  the  brain, 
whether  Its  owner  would  or  not,  per- 
ceptibly affected  the  nerves  of  the  fin- 
gers. 

But  the  feats  of  clairvoyance  which 
have   most   astounded   the    wide-eyed 
public  have  been  accomplished  by  little 
simple  dodges  that  have  nothing  won- 
derful in  them  at  alL    Of  these  dodges 
no  one  perhaps  has  a  more  extensive 
and    peculiar    knowledge    than    Mr. 
Wicks.     A  certain  number  of  revela- 
tions on  the  working  of  codes  has  been 
published  in  the  newspapers,  but  here 
we  are  grlven  in  detail,  in  a  variety  of 
concrete  instances,  the  exact  working 
of  the  codes  and  the  precise  manipu- 
lations of  the  silent  tricks.     The  thing 
is  simple  enough.    By  making  letters 
stand  for  figures,  any  one,  so  long  as 
he  is  allowed  to  speak,  can  convey  to 
a  student  of  the  code  any  flgares  he 
wishes,  and  the  principle  may  be  ex- 
tended in  all  sorts  of  directions.    For 
example,  you  promise  to  convey  to  the 
cUiirvoyante^  who  is  blindfolded,  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  different  ob- 
jects that  you  will  successively  touch. 
Your  first  step  is  to  utter  some  com- 
mon word  wliich  in  your  code  conveys 
the  class  of  thing— for  instance,  *'good" 
may  stand  for  clothing;  then  the  initial 
letters  of  the  brief  sentences  you  utter 
will  inform  her  of  the  first  few  letters 
of  the  word,  and  the  whole  thing  Is 
done.    Feats  that  filled  you  with  aston- 
ishment are  seen  to  be  ludicrously  sim- 
ple, and  the  conjurer  proper  appears 
to  be  a  person  infinitely  cleverer  and 
more    wonderful   than   the    most   ac- 
complished thought-reader. 
Mr.  Wicks  begins  his  little  book  with 
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this  sentence,  **The  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  for  wonder  naturally  dis- 
poses the  uninformed  to  superstition, 
and  for  every  unusual  occurrence  for 
which  no  explanation  is  perceivable  ou 
the  surface,  they  look  to  the  supernat- 
ural as  the  only  possible  cause  of 
that  they  do  not  understand."  When 
he  wrote  this  did  he  know  that  Aris- 
totle begins  his  MetaphyHca  with  much 
the  same  sentiment?  He,  too,  started 
from  the  maxim  that  "the  world  be- 
gins in  wonder,"  but  the  world  seems 
to  end  in  wonder  too:  omnia  eweunt  in 
myaterium.  So  amount  of  exposure  will 
ever  persuade  the  world  against  a  be- 
lief in  the  forces  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  we  call  supernatural. 
Nothing,  of  course,  is  supernatural;  if 
it  is  here  at  all,  it  is  natural.  But  the 
world  is  in  its  way  right.  We  are  be- 
set by  forces  of  which  we  have  no  per- 
ception. On  either  side  of  each  con- 
scious sense  is  a  sense  that  perceives 
without  knowing  it  perceives.  Sensi- 
tive people  are  said  to  have  been  filled 
with  an  unreasonable  terror  on  enter- 
ing a  room  where  a  crime  had  been 
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committed.  According  to  one  plausi- 
ble theory  their  senses  are  aware, 
tiiough  their  intelligence  is  not,  of  the 
smell  of  blood.  The  brain  itself  has 
probably  a  very  wide  debatable  gi'ound 
—wider,  it  may  be,  than  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  smelling.  We  have  what 
Mr.  Myers  called  a  subliminal  con- 
sciousness, and  the  brain  may  possibly 
have  the  capacity  to  register  sensations 
which  do  not  come  by  way  of  the 
senses.  The  facts  of  mesmerism,  sus- 
piciously near  to  clairvoyance,  are  not 
disputed.  No  doubt  the  world  will  be 
more  foolishly  credulous  than  usual  if. 
in  the  light  of  these  precise  revela- 
tions, it  does  not  enjoy  a  laugh  at  its 
own  gullibility.  But  the  new  revela- 
tions only  half  reveal.  Let  us  by  all 
means  apply  what  the  ancients  called 
Occam's  razor  and  cut  off  as  superflu- 
ous all  unnecessary  causes,  but  the 
codes  and  the  conjuring  skill  of  Mr. 
Maskelyne  are  no  more  an  "open 
sesame*'  to  the  doors  of  mystery  than 
were  the  sortes  YergiUanae  which  the 
Middle  Ages  took  as  a  short  cut  across 
the  roundabout  roads  of  reason. 
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Messrs.  Macmillau  are  preparing  a 
cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Winston  Church- 
ill's biography  of  his  father.  It  will 
be  in  a  single  volume  of  over  nine  hun- 
dred pages,  and  will  be  issued  at  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Three  short  stories  for  very  young 
readers  are  included  in  <Nina  Rhoades's 
"Priscilla  of  the  Doll  Shop"  (Lothrop- 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.).  The  book  be 
longs  in  the  category  of  the  Prudy  and 
Dotty  Dimple  Books  of  the  lamented 
^'Sophie  May"  and  seems  well  calcu- 
lated to  minister  to  the  pleasure  of 
small  girls  of  to-day  as  those  did  to 
their  mothers. 


Under  the  title  ''Alms  and  Ideals  in 
Art"  K.  P.  Dutton  &  Go.  publish  eight 
lectures  which  were  given  in  1905  and 
1906  by  George  Clausen,  Professor  of 
Painting,  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  uni- 
form volume,  they  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion, the  third,  of  Mr.  Clausen's  "Six 
Lectures  on  Painting"  which  were  deliv- 
ered before  the  same  audience  in  1904. 
Both  volumes  are  fully  illustrated,  and 
they  are  an  important  and  interesting 
contribution  to  the  discussion  both  of 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  art. 

No  doubt  curious  readers  will  at- 
tempt   to    identify    the    "Felicity"    of 
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Clara  E.  Laugblin's  new  noYel  with  a 
certain  popoiar  actress,  as  well  as  to 
point  out  tbe  resemblance  between  the 
''prince  of  vagabond  players*'  to  whom 
the  gifted  child  owes  her  career  and  a 
favorite  comedian.  Portraits  or  fancy 
pictores.  Miss  Laughlin  has  drawn 
them  with  a  clever  pencil.  Stage  ex- 
periences, types,  ambitions  and  ro- 
mances furnish  a  lavish  store  of  ma- 
terial, and  the  selection  and  combina- 
tion has  been  admirably  made.  But 
the  dominant  interest  is  human,  not 
professional,  and  Felicity  herself  and 
the  man  who  catches  her  girlish  fancy 
would  be  striking  character  studies  in 
any  setting.  The  story  is  clean,  bright, 
and  attractive,  and  is  sure  to  be  in 
demand  for  summer  reading.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

"John   Glynn,"  the  hero  of   Arthur 
Paterson's    new   novel,    is   a   shrewd, 
sturdy  young  Englishman  whose  fron- 
tier  experiences    in    the    States    have 
given  him  a  training  that  stands  him 
in  good  stead  when  he  returns  to  take 
up  philanthropic  work  in  one  of  the 
worst  districts  in  London.     The  ener- 
getic and  strong-willed  young  woman 
who  acts  as  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion plays  the  part  of  heroine,  and  the 
villain    is     the    outwardly-respectable 
landlord    to    whom    the    saloons    and 
gambling  dens  of  the  quarter  pay  rent 
and  toll.     Prlze-flghts,  robberies,  riots 
and    attempted    murders    follow    each 
other    thick    and    fast    through    some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  closely-printed 
pages,  but  whether  the  writer's  evident 
familiarity  with   the   problems   of  ap- 
plied philanthropy  will  sufl3ce  to  make 
his  story  as   acceptable   to   the  social 
student  as  to  the  lover  of  sensational 
Action    Is    an    open    question.      Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale's  **The 
Truce  In  the  East  and  Its  Aftprmath" 
follows  his  "The  Reshaping  of  the  Far 


East"  none  too  soon  for  those  who  read 
the  earlier  worlL.     Since  its  appearance, 
the  Portsmouth  treaty  and  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  have  changed  the  face 
of  affairs,  producing  the  condition  sig- 
nificantly named  the  **truce,*'  by  Mr» 
Weale,  and  treated  as  such  by  the  more 
astute  nations.    "Japan  and  the  New 
Position,"    "China    and   the   Chinese,*' 
'*The  Powers  and  their  Infiuence"  are 
the  three  parts  into  which  the  book  is 
divided,  but  to  these  are  added  some  fif- 
teen   appendices    containing    treaties, 
trade    statements,    and    miscellaneous 
matter  of  value  in  estimating  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  present  situation.    In 
the  first  division,  three  chapters,  "The 
Japanese  Government  and  the  Japanese 
People,"  "Rail  Power  and  the  Japanese 
Front,"  and  "Why  Japan  Made  Peace" 
are  of  especial  value.    The  two  chapters 
called  "China  for  the  Chinese"  are  of 
the  most  consequence  in  the  second  (al- 
though it  contains  few  words  not  truly 
golden.)      In   the    third,    "The    United 
States  and  the  New  Responsibility"  al- 
though brief,  and  so  guarded  that  its 
manner  might  almost  be  called  gingerly, 
gently  states  some  noteworthy  truths. 
May  Jonathan,  inasmuch   as  by  way 
of  placating  his  vanity  the  new  Amer- 
ican ofllcials  coming  to  the  east  are  defi- 
nitely praised,  be  persuaded  to  note  and 
profit  by  these  truths,  and  at  least  to 
keep    his   powder   dry   between   peace 
conferences.     The    more    widely    Mr. 
Weale's  book  is  read,   the  better  both 
for  the  Mongolian  and  for  the  white 
man.     The  United  States  have  not  yet 
paid  the  full  price  for  the  sins  of  their 
slave-holding  days,  and  still  suffer  for 
harboring  the  old  error  that  all  men 
who  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  not 
only  have  equal  rights  to  certain  things 
but  are  equal  and  similar.     Perhaps  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  consider  the  hy- 
pothesis that  some  of  them  are  or  may 
come  to  be  superior  to  the  white  man. 
(The  Macmlllan  Co.) 
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A  Song  of  Spring,  —  At  Dawfi, 


A  SONG  OF   SPRING 

There's  never  a  Queeu  hath  treasures 
so  flue 
As  these  of  mine, 
Where  the  blue  sea  stretches  as  far 

away 
As  ever  my  roving  glance  can  stray, 
And  the  gallant  ships  ride  up  in  the 
bay 
On  the  strong  toss  of  the  brine. 

There's  never  a  Princess  hath  treasure 
in  store 
Of  gold  gaiore 
Like   this,    where   the   falling   goi-se 

flowers  sweet 
Spread  over  my  head  aind  under  my 

feet 
Till  the  narrowing  sides  of  the  path- 
way meet 
111  a  beautiful  golden  floor. 

There's  never  a  maid  hath   lover  can 
please 
lAke  the  whisp'rlug  breeze, 
With  his  tales  of  the  cloudy  racing 

heights 
Where    the    stai-s    wsitch    over    his 

course  o'  nights, 
Or  his  echoes  of  lowlier  cottage  lights 
With  their  human  harmonies. 

/.*.  /•;.  Hhich: 


THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF  MARCUS 

AURELIUS. 

Marcus,  since  thou  didst  live  thy  day, 
The  world  has  aged  mllleulal  years, 

But  still  thy  golden  book  can  say 
Its  message  to  our  listening  ears. 

Writ  In  thy  tent  before  the  foe- 
Those   Marchmen   from   whose  loins 
we  spring- 
Its  pages  catch  the  watch-tire's  glow. 
With  tramp  of  armM  men  they  ring. 

They  tell  us  each  man's  life  on  earth, 
Whether  he  be  a  king  or  slave, 

Is  but  a  warfare  from  his  birth 
Down  to  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

Uhey  teach  us  how  to  see  and  hate 
The  faults  that  we  alone  can  ken. 

And  in  kind  ruth  extenuate 
The  failings  of  our  fellow  men. 


They  show  us  how  the  wise  man  stands 
stands 
Above  the  loud   world's  stress   and 
strife. 
And  holds  in  his  own  ample  hands 
The  master  keys  of  fate  and  life. 

O   soldier,    statesman,    stoic,    king. 
The  flower  and  crown  of  heathenesse. 

From  thy  deep  thoughts  what  echoes 
ring 
Of   solace,   strength,   and  saintliness 

For  us,  who  follow  that  high  code 

Which  thou  in  ignorance  didst  ban. 
Thou,    from    whose   lips  true  wisdom 
flowed, 
As  from  thy  life  pure  love  to  maul 

Reginald  Haiiun. 

The   Sfiectator. 


FEAR. 


When  the  summer  twilight  closes 
O'er  the  river,  round  the  roses; 
When  the  panes  that  glowed. 
Darken,  each  a  burnt-out  ember; 
This  our  sinking  hearts  remember. 
And  forebode: 

Some  wild  autumn  sunset  burning 
O'er  the  wanderer  returning. 
Eager-eyed— to  find 
Only  faded  roses,  only 
Vacant  windows,  and  the  lonely 
Moaning  wind. 

St,  'luhu  Ijuciih, 

The   Academy. 


AT  DAWN. 


Crolden  is  the  morning! 

Birds  welcome  the  dawning  of  an- 
other day. 
All  the  world  is  gladness. 
Not  a  trace  of  sadness. 

Night  hath  passed  away! 

How  the  woods  are  ringing! 
All  nature  is  singing  with  a  joyous 
mirth. 
Clear  the  sky  above  us— 
Father.  Thou  must  love  us. 
To  give  us  such  an- Earth! 

J.  Tmrem. 
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THE   PROSPECTS  OF  CONSTITUTIOJ^AL  GOVERNMENT 

IN  RUSSIA. 


That  there  is  uo  salvation  for  Russia 
without  a  democratic  Parliament  and  a 
Cabinet  responsible  to  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives,   and    that    a    governing 
Duma  will  right  the  nation's  wrongs 
and  inaugurate  an  era  of  material  pros- 
perity,  is   an  axiom   accepted    by   al- 
most every  newspaper-reader  on   the 
globe.     Everybody  thinks  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  ills  that  Infect  the  body- 
politic   of   Russia;    and   everybody   is 
therefore  curious  to  see  whether  the 
infallible  remedy,  which  is  so  simple 
and  obvious,  will  be  applied  in   time 
to  ward  off  the  catastrophe.    Yet  Rus- 
sians themselves  behave  as  though  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  this  panacea  or 
lacked  faith  in  its  efficacy.     Some  of 
them    are   clamoring   for   a    republic; 
others  demand  a  socialist  State;  many 
are  working  for  anarchy;  while  a  large 
number  yearn  for  the  old  regime  and 
the  good  things  that  came  in  its  train. 
Last  summer  few  Russians  put  any 
trust  in  M.  Stolypln's  promise  that  a 
second  Duma  would  assemble  on  the 
5th  March,  and  that  a  series  of  Re- 
form Bills  would  be  laid  before  it.    The 
elaborate   preparations    made   for   the 
meeting  of  the  second  Parliament  were 
set  down  as  a  hollow  mockery;  and 
the  present  Prime  Minister  was  dublied 
a  mealy-mouthed  shuffler.    This  theory 
was  disseminated  with  such  persever- 
ance and  supported  by  means  of  such 
plausible     flcti<>n     that     only    critical 
minds  could  shake  it  off.     Before  the 
elections   were  over,   however,    it   be- 
came   evident,    even    to    the    simple- 
minded,  that  the  Tsar's  Ministers  were 
playing  fair.    Had  they.  then,  been  ca- 
lumniated   by    the    patriots?     By    no 
means.       The     righteously     indignant 
journalists  Informed  their  readers  that 
certain  foreign  States,  France  In  par- 


ticular, had'  made  it  clear  to  the  Stoly- 
pin  Cabinet  that,  if  the  Duma  were 
dissolved,  Russia's  financial  condition 
would  become  unbearable.  The  Tsar's 
Government  had  been  frightened  into 
fair  play.  And  now  the  Russian  pub- 
lic, knowing  its  catechism  by  heart,  is 
aware  that  the  second  Duma  would 
have  already  fallen  a  victim  to  an  in- 
famous Government  had  it  not  bc^n  for 
the  enlightened  sympathy  and  timely 
support  of  republican  France.  That 
t)eing  the  current  theory  in  Russia,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  general 
public  in  Central  and  Western  Europe 
still  shrugs  its  shoulders  scornfully  at 
the  mention  of  M.  Stolypin  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  whose  tender  mercien  tlie 
Tsar  has  delivered  over  his  people? 

Every  competent  observer  approach- 
ing the  subject  in  a  fair  spirit  will 
probably  see  that,  however  estimable 
the  personal  character  and  however 
statesmanlike  the  political  designs  of 
M.  Stolypin  were,  he  gave  his  enemies  a 
convenient  handle  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  strong  argument  against 
the  regime  by  ad<H)ting  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign with  two  fronts.  This  may  have 
been  a  necessity,  in  which  case  it  is 
his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  Against 
the  reactionaries  he  was  leagued  with 
the  Liberals:  against  the  revolutionists 
he  relied  upon  the  army;  and,  like  all 
{>ersons  who  have  to  strug^rle  against 
two  opposing  tendencies,  he  went  too 
far  now  in  this  direction  now  in  that. 
Thus,  during  the  period  which  began 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Duma 
last  summer  and  ended  with  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  present  Parliament 
In  March,  his  line  of  action,  as  marked 
by  repressive  measures,  and  his  line  of 
thought,  as  Indicated  by  lilierul  prom- 
ises,  far  from   running  parallel,    were 
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at  right  angles  to  each  other.  His  ut- 
terances were  uniformly  conciliatory 
and  his  acts  were  nearly  always  provo- 
cative. The  promises  he  made  were 
constitutional  and  reassuring,  and  the 
circulars  he  issued  were  arbitrary  and 
Irritating.  He  undertook  to  let  the 
population  choose  Its  own  representa- 
tives freely,  but  his  subsequent  action 
justified  the  assumption  that  his  defi- 
nition of  freedom  was  inadequate;  for 
he  disqualified  as  candidates  180  of 
the  obnoxious  deputies  of  the  first  Par- 
liament, and  he  disfranchised  as  voters 
many  categories  of  peasants  and  labor- 
ing men  whose  sympathies  were  revo- 
lutionary. Yet  he  went  about  the  un- 
congenial task  in  a  clumsy,  ineffectual 
way.  drawing  a  sharp  line  at  down- 
right Ulegality. 

In  this   work  of  weeding  out,   Rus- 
sian   bureaucrats    are    inexperienced. 
To  "fudge  the  ballot-box*   is  an  elec- 
toral    manoeuvre     the     intricacies     of 
which  they  have  yet  to  learn.     Hence 
the   means   taken   by    M.    Stolypin    to 
compass  his  end  were  petty,  circuitous, 
unavailing.    He  eliminated  really  good 
men  whose  presence  would  have  been 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order, 
such   men  as   Prof.   Kovaleffsky,   who 
was  excluded  on  a  technical  issue:  and 
he  opene<l   wide  the  Duma  portals  to 
professional    revolutionists.      Meml)er8 
of  secret  and  public  organizations,  who 
scoff    at   the   milk-and-water   methods 
of  a   legislative  Chamber  and   believe 
in  blood  and  fire  as  means  of  regenerat- 
ing  the    nation,    were   elected    to   the 
Duma    and   welcomed   by   the   people. 
Then   the   Premier   arbitrarily   divided 
the  political  parties  into  legal  and  il- 
legal, the  former  being  privileged  be- 
cause they  were  expected  to  vote  with 
the  <rovemment.  and  the  latter  unpriv- 
ileged  because   they   were   not.     Civil 
servants   were  forbidden  to  belong  to 
the  Illegal  parties,  although,  the  ballot 
being  secret,  they   could   not  be  kept 
from   voting  for   them.     Now  it  may 


be  that  those  were  all  measures  which 
the  Cabinet  had  a  formal  right  to 
adopt;  but  they  certainly  did  not  favor 
the  theory  of  free  elections,  and,  what 
Is  more  to  the  point,  while  discredit- 
ing the  Government  and  embittering 
the  pe<H>le,  they  defeated  the  object 
for  which  they  were  taken. 

Nor  was  this  alL    M.  Stolypin,  or  his 
coadjutor,     M.     Kryshanoffsky,     went 
much   further.     Recognizing   the   fact 
that  the  electoral  law  was  a  two-edged 
sword,  they  naturally  sought  to  clutch 
the  handle  which  their  enemies  were 
holding.     Some  ofllcials  were  for  re- 
pealing the  statute  and  drawing  up  an- 
other on   narrower  lines;  for  the  Act 
had  originally  been  framed  with  a  view 
to  giving  the  peasantry  a  decisive  part 
in  the  elections,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  must  necessarily 
be   the   staunchest   supporters  of   the 
altar  and  the  throne.    In  the  meantime, 
however,  that  l)elief  had  been  exploded. 
The  mooBMkB  in  the  first  Duma  had 
proved  as  revolutionary  as  any  other 
element  except  the  workmen;  and  now 
the   authorities   would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  undo  what  it  had  done  for 
them— to    disfranchise    several     cate- 
gories of  voters,  deprive  the  peasantry 
of  a  part  of  their  influence,  and  invest 
the  landed  proprietors  with  a  larger 
share.      But,    unluckily,    their    hands 
were  tied;  the  electoral  law  cannot  be 
modified   without   the   consent  of   the 
Duma.     This  barrier,  although  raised 
with    the   sanction  of   the    Tsar,   the 
bureaucrats  would  have  cleared  at  a 
bound.    But  their  intention  remained  a 
pious  desire  owing  mainly  to  the  steady 
refusal  of  the  Premier  to  break  the 
bounds  of  legality,  which  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  respect:  and  between  vio- 
lating that  guarantee  and  executing  it 
there  seemed  no  third  course,  fOr,  con- 
formably with  the  solemn  promise  gtven 
by   the   Tsar,   neither  that  particular 
statute  nor   any   of  the  fundamental 
laws  may  be  modified  without  the  Du- 
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iiia*8  express  consent  In  this  matter, 
then,  where  to  stretch  a  point  would 
perhaps  have  been  to  score  a  brilliant 
victory,  M.  Stolypin  was  inexorable; 
and  his  self-abnegation  merits  ungrudg- 
ing praise. 

Hut  he  tried  immediately  afterwards 
to  effect  by  hook  what  was  impossible 
by  crook;  he  contrived  to  rule  out 
several  classes  of  indocile  voters  in  a 
roundabout  way;  and,  while  respecting 
the  letter,  he  violated  the  spirit  ot 
the  Tsar's  promise.  The  expedient 
looks  like  one  of  those  petty  8ul>- 
terfuges  to  which  politicians  have 
recourse  in  everyday  life,  and  which 
reveal  the  meannesses  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  Oovemment  drew  up 
a  list  of  desirable  changes  in  the  elec- 
toral law;  and  the  Senate,  which 
Is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the 
Empire,  effected  them  noiselessly.  A 
number  of  senators  were  officially 
asked  to  clear  up  certain  doubtful 
points  that  might  arise  in  interpreting 
the  law;  and,  as  their  answers  were 
invariably  restrictive  in  tendency  and 
obligatory  iu  character,  they  differed 
little  from  new  statutes.  Friends  of 
the  Government  have  sought  to  show 
tliat  even  here  M.  Stoljpin  had  formal 
right  on  his  side;  and  in  respect  of 
some  of  the  questions  referred  to  the 
Senate,  the  contention  may  be  uplield. 
But  it  has  been  reluctantly  admitted, 
even  by  political  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  in  at  least  two  cases  the 
Senate's  Interpretation  was  opposed  to 
the  terms  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  And  this  admission  casts  a 
slur  on  the  consistency,  although  not 
the  good  faith,  of  the  Premier. 

Against  M.  Stolypln*s  policy  much 
worse  things  have  been  said  with  equal 
reason,  even  by  his  fellow- workers. 
For  instance,  he  has  been  frequently 
accused  of  worshipping  God.  so  to  say. 
and  lighting  a  candle  to  the  devil,  of 
severing  a  branch  of  an  evil  and  pour- 
ing water  on  its  roots.    Thus,  having 


proclaimed  fri>edou  of  elections,  and 
therefore  of  electioneering  agitation,  he 
nevertheless  allowed  martial  law  to 
sui>ersede  the  maxims  of  jurisprudence 
and  to  take  away  the  elementary 
rights  of  the  citizen.  A  voter,  a  can- 
didate, anybody  in  fact,  was  liable,  in 
virtue  of  that  summary  code,  to  be 
arrested  or  sent  out  of  the  district 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  delay  or  ap- 
peal, the  will  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor sufficing.  And  this  was  done 
in  the  name  of  order  and  for  the  pur- 
l»ose  (»f  putting  an  end  to  incipient  re- 
bellion and  growing  anarchy.  The  first 
duty  of  a  government,  it  was  argued, 
whatever  its  political  programme,  is 
to  ensure  respect  for  law  and  to  main- 
tain public  peace.  That  is  true;  but 
the  strength  of  the  principle  lies  in  the 
universality  of  its  application.  There 
must  be  no  islands  of  anarchy  in  a  pa- 
cific ocean  of  order.  M.  Stolypin.  how- 
ever, tolerated,  and  still  tolerates,  a 
whole  archipelago. 

His  guiding  motive  is  not  sympathy 
with  this  party  or  antipathy  for  that; 
he  cares  only  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  opportunism  pure  and 
simple,  that  unalloyed  opportunism 
which,  in  latter-day  Russia,  is  subver- 
sive of  authority.  Some  of  his  col- 
leagues, for  instance  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  truckle  to  the  students  of 
various  high  schools  who  ostentatiously 
defy  the  Government,  openly  insult  the 
monarch,  and  perseverlngly  plot 
against  the  regime.  Grimes  perpe- 
trated within  the  walls  of  educational 
establishments  are  minimized,  con- 
doned, or  glorifiM,  like  the  offences 
committed  by  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  Olympus.  Quod  Uoet  Javi  non  Ucet 
bovi.  In  those  sanctuaries  of  "science," 
revolutionists  may  hold  public  meet- 
ings and  secret  sittings,  plotting 
against  the  State  in  a  State  building 
and  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  be- 
come  one   of   the   privileges   of    their 
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caste.  Tliat  is  au  island  ou  the  left. 
On  the  extreme  right  a  similar  kind 
of  indulgence  is  practised.  The  re- 
actionary League  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, whose  principal  aim  is  to  put  back 
the  clock  of  time  and  recall  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  autocracy,  was  allowed  a 
degree  of  liberty  which  even  a  'J^Iniud- 
ist  could  hardly  distinguish  from  li- 
cense. 

This  bowing  to  the  right  and  genu- 
flecting to  the  left  on  the  part  of  an 
administrator  professing  to  abhor  all 
acceptation  of  parties  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  hero  of  a  comic  opera 
than  the  head  of  an  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. An  extreme  case  is  fairly 
described  in  one  of  the  Moscow  reac- 
tionary Journals  as  follows:  "Two  of- 
fenders are  In  their  prison  cells.  One 
of  them  having  Just  been  elected  to 
the  Duma,  the  Governor  of  tbe  prov- 
ince hastens  to  release  him  and  most 
respectfully  enquires,  'To  what  party 
d<)  you  belong?*  T  am  a  bomblst' 
*Ver5'  well,  here  is  the  money  for  your 
travelling  expenses.  I  wish  you  God- 
speed and  thorough  success.* "  Tills 
equill bristle  policy  uiny  succeed  for  a 
while  and  enable  M.  Stolypin  to  steer 
clear  of  dangers  to  himself  and  his 
Cabinet,  but  the  destinies  of  a  great 
nation  cannot  fitly  be  made  dependent 
upon  the  outcome  of  such  petty  make- 
shifts. It  saps  the  throne,  the  altar, 
and  the  Duma,  and  puts  nothing  In 
their  places.  It  is  a  policy  which  only 
gross  flatterers  or  sarcastic  critics  of 
the  Premier  term  Machiavellian. 

But  Russian  politics  are  even  more 
bewilderingly  entangled  than  might  be 
Inferred  from  the  foregoing  outline. 
The  wheels  within  wheels  are  count- 
less. Even  the  Prime  Minister  has  to 
choose  his  words  and  shape  his  acts 
in  accordance  with  a  set  of  considera- 
tions among  which  awe  of  certain  ex- 
tremists, zeal  for  the  public  good,  and 
indulgence  for  the  parties  on  whose 
support  he  relies  for  parliamentary  ro- 


sults,  are  but  a  few.  He  has  also  to 
reckon  with  the  reactionary  tenden- 
cies of  the  Court  pai*ty,  with  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  Crown,  and  with  the  un- 
solicited and  often  mistaken  advice  of 
candid  and  importunate  friends  of 
Russia  among  foreign  nations.  With 
such  a  variety  of  obstacles  a  states- 
manlike policy  would  be  the  result  of 
a  miracle  or  a  fluke.  Hence,  in  the 
Minister's  occasional  successes,  chance 
plays  a  part  more  considerable  than 
calculation. 

It  is  on  record  that  several  times  in 
the  course  of  his  half-year's  tenure  of 
office  M.  Stolypin  made  urgent  pro- 
posals to  the  Crown  in  favor  of  a  line 
of  action  which  he  honestly  believed  in- 
dis)>ensable  to  the  weal  of  the  com- 
munity. When  his  suggestions  were 
categorically  rejected,  though  on 
grounds  which  the  Premier  deemed 
inadequate,  he  withdrew  them  with  a 
good  grace.  It  is  clear  then  that» 
whatever  general  policy,  what- 
ever particular  projects,  M.  Stoly- 
pin may  wish  to  carry  out,  he  never 
feels  at  liberty  to  consider  them  solely 
on  their  merits.  Like  certain  poets  of 
the  Renaissance,  who  undertook  to 
compose  verses  without  employing 
certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  has 
to  govern  the  Empire  with  a  limited 
use  of  a  limited  number  of  means,  any 
of  which  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  on 
grounds  that  are  admittedly  Irrelevant. 
Under  such  conditions  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  expect  a  flrm,  rounded  policy 
which,  restoring  law  and  order,  will 
engraft  constitutional  Institutions  on 
the  Russian   nation.     Fltfulness  must 

still  characterize  the  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; uncertainty  will  remain  the 
keynote  of  the  situation;  unforeseen  in- 
cidents will  continue  to  shape  the 
policy. 

What  the  Russian  press  emphasized 
and  the  people  grasped  In  all  this  was 
the  conflicting  character  of  M.  Stoly- 

pin*s  policy;   and,   as   it  was   open   to 
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two  explanations,  they  naturally  re- 
fused the  Minister  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Quite  naturally;  for  in  Russia 
the  representative  of  the  Government 
is,  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  what  the 
devil  was  to  medieval  Christians.  Ev- 
ery stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  him 
with:  nil  means,  however  criminal,  are 
permissible  if  they  help  to  upset  his 
power.  Consequently  the  belief  took 
r<x)t  th:ir  the  Cabinet  was  resolved  to 
destroy  with  its  right  hand  what  it 
was  fashioning  with  its  left.  Behind 
the  scaffolding  where  political  builders 
were  at  work  the  Government  was 
rc»ally  erecting  a  vast  barracks  in  lieu 

of  a  permanent  parliament  house. 
Such  being  the  gloomy  foreboding,  sur- 
prise was  naturally  great  when  a  series 
of  sicrniflcant  facts  belied  it.  The  un- 
expected was  again  happening;  and 
this  time  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise. 
The  autocracy  then  had  really  disap- 
peared, and  the  millennium  was  at 
hand.  From  one  extreme  people 
rushed  into  the  other,  in  both  oases 
irrationally.  A  little  encouragement,  a 
slijjht  pretext,  was  all  that  they  needed. 

Before  the  deputies  arrived  in  St. 
Petersburg  the  outlook  had  been  black 
and  dismal.  Once  they  had  come  to- 
gether, spoken,  voted,  and  behaved 
themselves  in  European  fashion,  the 
world's  verdict  was  not  merely 
quashed,  it  was  reversed,  and  what 
had  been  black  became  white  In  a 
twinkling.  And  yet  the  premisses 
from  which  the  public  drew  these  con- 
clusions were  but  episodes  too  slight 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  such  weighty 
Inferences. 

Take  for  instance  the  openiufj^  of  tlie 
Duma.  It  was  characterized  by  an 
utter  absence  of  pageantry,  a  minimum 
of  ceremony,  and  a  noteworthy  falling- 
off  of  public  interest.  The  monarch 
kept  away  from  the  Tavrida  Palace; 
and  the  people  refrained  from  gather- 
ing in  the  streets.  In  one  thoroughfare 
only,   hard   by   the   Parliament  House, 


there  was  a  thronjf  of  socialists,  revolu- 
tionists, unemployed  working-men,  and 
hooligans;  and  from  their  midst  came 
shonts  of  *'hangmen,  murderers, 
scoundrels,  blood-suckers,  cannibals,** 
as  Ministers  or  Conservatives  went  by. 
It  was  a  detachment  of  the  proletarian 
army,  containing  a  spHnkling  of  Indi- 
viduals with  blotched  faces,  bloodshot 
eyes,  heads  which  Lombroso  would 
have  photographed  for  his  album  of 
degenerates,  mostly  unkempt,  un- 
washed, embittered  creatures,  who  had 
emerged  from  the  depths  to  watch  the 
beginning  of  a  social  upheaval.  On 
the  return  of  the  revolutionary  depu- 
ties, splutters  of  enthusiasm  broke  out 
in  various  places.  The  dwarfed  figure 
of  a  socialist  member,  for  instance, 
was  lifted  high  above  the  level  of  the 
crowd,  his  pale  pinched  features  now 
rising  now  falling  on  the  crest  of  the 
human  wave— an  idol  of  the  moment, 
a  symbol  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
**And  after  a  fiery  speech  he  was  sol- 
emnly borne  away,"  says  an  eye-wit- 
ness, "as  a  miracle-working  image  is 
borne  aloft  in  religious  processions.'* 
Other  human  symbols— mostly  social- 
ists—were also  devoutly  carried  away, 
under  the  shadow  of  red  flags  and  ker- 
chiefs, to  the  accompaniment  of  revolu- 
tionary songs  chanted  by  mutinous 
schoolboys  and  nominal  students. 
Speeches  too  were  delivered  in  many 
tones  and  strange  accents,  the  gist  of 
them  all  being  that  the  Duma  had 
come  to  usher  In  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  that  its  deputies  rely  upon  the  peo- 
ple, who  must  therefore  unite,  discuss, 
arm,  and  be  ready  to  defend  them.  In 
one  part  of  the  street  an  oflicer  was 
being  roughly  maltreated  by  students 
and  working-men.  Freeing  his  hand 
he  drew  his  sabre  and  brandished  it 
high  above  the  heads  of  bis  assailants. 
The  mounted  gendarmes,  catching  sight 
of  this  military  man  who  appeared  to 
be  in  danger,  cantered  forward,  where- 
upon the  siir;rinjj:  throng  dashed  against 
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the  houses,  burst  opeu  the  gates,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
German  church.^  The  troops  were 
hissed;  the  mounted  police  were 
fi^reeted  with  the  words,  "murderers, 
hangmen'*;  and  almost  every  recog- 
nized servant  of  the  Government  was 
treated  as  a  public  enemy.  These  in- 
troductory scenes  were  significant 

inside  the  Tavrlda  Palace  proceed- 
ings were  orderly  ami  ominous.  At  the 
very  outset  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
were  separated^  From  the  "Te  Deum" 
which  was  chanted  by  the  bishops  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  kept  away. 
"Thev  honor  neither  God  nor  the 
Tsar."  was  the  comment  of  their  ad- 
versaries. They  ought  perhaps  to  have 
added,  "in  public."  When  the  mon- 
arch's greeting  was  being  read  in  his 
own  words  by  his  Secretary  of  State, 
only  the  Conservative  deputies  rose  to 
their  feet,  all  the  others  remaining 
seattHi,  although  this  mark  of  respect 
has  been  universal  in  Russia  for  cen- 
turies. At  the  end  of  the  words  of  the 
Imperial  welcome  a  member  of  the 
Right  cried.  "Long  live  the*  Emperor!" 
and  in  response  a  loud  "hurrah'*  was 
uttered  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
servative and  Moderate  parties,  all  the 
others  continuing  silent  and  seated.  "Tu 
quoque,  fill  mi,"  was  the  ejaculation 
of  a  distinguished  dignitary  when  made 
aware  that  ex-Mlnlster  Kutler,  the 
Tsar's  present  pensioner  and  recent  of- 
ficial adviser,  deemed  the  monarch  un- 
worthy of  any  external  marks  of  re- 
spect. Such  tokens  of  antl-dynastic 
feeling  were  noted  all  the  more  observ- 
antly and  regretted  all  the  more  keenly 
that  ex-Minister  Kutler  and  his  party 
constitute  the  only  possible  nucleus  of 
a  working  Duma,  the  future  centre  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  the  group 
without  whose  efficient  co-operation  no 
parliamentary  work  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Passing  from  cercuKHiy   to  business. 

'     Novoye  Vremy»,".March  7, 1907. 


the  second  Duma  sustained  its  charac- 
ter and  played  its  part.  But  it  is  not 
yet  one  with  the  nation  either  in 
thought  or  act.  The  Constitutional 
Democratic  party,  which  is  Inoontest- 
ably  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  thor- 
oughly trained  and  enlightened  group 
in  the  Chamber,  uniting  with  the  re- 
volutionists, elected  a  member  of  its 
own  party  to  the  post  of  president,  and 
afterwards  chose  two  vice-presidents, 
one  secretary,  and  five  assistant  sec- 
retaries, all  from  the  Opposition 
groups,  none  of  which  possessed  as 
many  members  as  the  United  Right. 
Yet  the  United  Right  was  excluded  ab- 
solutely from  each  of  the  eight  offices 
of  the  Duma,  and  this  with  the  active 
assistance  of  that  Centre  without 
whose  collaboration  the  second  Rus- 
sian l*ariiament  will  be  no  more  than 
a  public  meeting.  By  friends  of  Rus- 
sian freedom  this  strange  act,  and  the 
still  stranger  spirit  that  Inspired  it. 
were  deeply  deplored;  for  such  intol- 
erance may  well  be  fatal  to  that  com- 
munity of  thought  and  feeling  without 
which  the  Russian  Sphinx  question 
will  not  be  bloodlessly  solved.  The  be- 
ginning of  parliamentary  wisdom  is 
the  fear  of  intolerance;  and  that 
salutary-  fear  has  yet  to  be  Instilled 
into  the  hearts  of  Muscovite  politicians, 
even  of  those  who  possess  such  long 
experience  and  cherish  such  high  as- 
pirations as  the  *^adets,'*  who  might, 
if  they  were  well  advised,  become  the 
real  leaders  of  the  Duma. 

There  had  been  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  well  advised  and  would 
rise  to  the  r51e  assigned  to  them;  for, 
shortly  before  the  Duma  met,  it  was 
announced  that  these  friends  of  con- 
stitutionalism In  Russia  would  change 
their  tactics  in  the  new  Parliament, 
eschew  clamorous  attacks  on  Ministers, 
and  discountenance  treasonable  ap- 
peals to  the  people.  It  was  added  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  take  the  GJovem- 
ment  citadel  by  storm,  they  would  lay 
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siege  to  i^  in  a  regular  way,  relyiug 
uiwn  parliameutary  strategj',  patience, 
and  the  growing  feeling  of  dissatls- 
taction  in  the  country.  As  the 
* 'Cadets"  are  past-masters  in  the  art 
of  parliamentary  strategy,  having 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the 
Zemstvos,  the  more  moderate  parties 
are  at  a  disadvantage,  which  is  all  the 
greater  that  it  is  not  felt  as  such. 
Members  of  tlie  Right  and  Left  smile 
unsuspectingly  in  presence  of  serious 
danger,  and  blithely  walk  into  the  nets 
spread  for  them  by  the  wily  *'Cadets/' 
And  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the 
Cabinet  too,  now  that  it  has  lost  the 
nssistauce  of  M.  Gurko,  would  prove 
equally  simple«minded  and  gullible. 
Since  then,  however,  public  opinion  has 
undergone  a  change.  M.  Stolypin, 
whose  sole  claim  to  distinction  was 
hitherto  supposed  to  rest  upon  his  per- 
s(mal  courage  and  political  Integrity*, 
is  now  admired  as  a  parliamentary 
strategist,  a  resourceful  leader,  a  forci- 
ble speaker,  and  an  eminent  statesman. 
Great  things  are  hoped  of  him  because 
I  he  little  things  which  he  achieved 
were  unexpected. 

The  Premier  quitted  his  splendid 
prison  in  the  Winter  Palace  and  entered 
the  Duma  on  the  19th  March,  an  un- 
tried Minister  who  had  come  to  read 
a  programme  and  listen  with  patience 
to  sharp  criticism  and  biting  sarcasm; 
and  he  left  the  building  that  same 
evening  a  political  Caesar,  veni,  vidi, 
rivi  writ  large  in  his  beaming  face.  His 
official  declaration,  which  represented 
the  thoughts  of  many  heads  workirig 
for  several  months,  was  heard  in  sullen 
sil»*nce.     On  his  lips  the  magic  words 

had  lost  their  charm.  Yet  the  Minister 
was  definitely  promising  all  the  reforms 
for  which  thinking  Russia  has  pined 
since  the  days  of  Catherine  II.  and  he 
was  holding  out  the  prospect  of  others 
more  important  which  three  years  ago 
few  would  have  venturcMl  to  hoi>e  for. 
But   the  promise   was   unheeded,    and 


the  declaration  fell  flat.  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  the  Winter 
Palace  V  deputies  asked.  Even  a 
Magna  Carta  in  the  hands  of  the  Tsar*s 
present  advisers,  some  added,  would  be 
surely  metamorphosed  into  a  law  of 
coercion,  and  a  Habetts  Corpus  Act 
turned  into  a  lettre  de  cachet.  Less 
biassed  persons,  viewing  the  oflicial 
declaration  as  a  list  of  important  re- 
forms which  the  Government  is  will- 
ing to  carry  out  if  the  people  eschew 
violence,  judged  it  comprehensive  as  a 
programme  and  suasive  as  a  Minis- 
terial manifesto.  But  it  carried  con- 
viction to  no  one.  And  M.  Stolypin 
might  have  gone  back  to  the  Winter 
Palace  as  he  had  left  it,  were  it  not 
that  the  adversaries  of  the  Government 
helped  him  to  a  veritable  triumph. 

Scarcely  had  the  Premier  quitted  one 
tribune  when  the  Socialist  deputy, 
Tseretelli,  from  the  Caucasus,  occu- 
pied the  other:  after  the  Tsar's  adviser, 
the  throne-breaker,  llie  party  upon 
whom  numerical  strength,  parliamen- 
tary experience,  and  influential  posi- 
tion imposed  the  obligation  of  replying 
to  the  Minister  was  that  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Democrats.  Standing  between 
the  Government  and  its  foes,  they 
might  have  parried  the  blows  aimed  at 
the  regime  without  running  any  risk. 
But  they  preferred  to  step  aside  and 
let  them  fall  upon  M.  Stolypin.  With 
that  object  in  view  they  had  announced 
that  they  would  waive  their  right  to 
speak  and  merely  submit  an  order  of 
the  day  without  any  comment  upon  the 
oflleial  announcement  If  all  fractions 
of  the  Opposition  had  followed  their 
example,  the  plan  of  contemptuously 
ignoring  the  Cabinet  might  perhaps 
have  succeeded.  But  the  scheme  was 
thwarted  by  the  Social  Democrats. 
Their  spokesman,  Tseretelli,  in  a 
speech  whose  inordinate  length  was 
not  fully  compensated  by  Its  fire  and 
eloquence,  addressed  the  i)eople  over 
the   heads   of   the   deputies,    exhorting 
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them  to  organize,  unite,  keep  their 
powder  dry,  and  rely  upon  their  own 
right  arm.  The  speech  was  a  vade 
niecum  for  Russian  malcontents,  the 
quintessence  of  the  revolutionary  cate- 
chism, an  inflammatory  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Russia  composed  for  circula- 
tion through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Empire.  Intense  and  ruthless  class 
hatred  was  the  keynote  of  this  war- 
song,  the  like  of  which  was  never  be- 
fore chanted  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Tsar's  subjects,  in  one  of  the  mon- 
arch's own  palaces.  The  series  of 
similar  discourses  which  have  followed 
will  do  more  for  the  cause  of  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  than  all  the  secret  agi- 
tation and  all  the  millions  of  leaflets 
by  means  of  which  anarchists,  revolu- 
tionists, and  socialists  are  rousing  the 
people  to  revolt  Comrade  Tseretelli 
is  a  Tyrtseus  whose  chants  are  in  prose. 
The  Christian  meekness  and  rapt  at- 
tention with  which  his  Majesty's  Cab- 
inet listened  to  this  call  of  the  muezzin 
of  the  revolution  from  the  minaret  of 
the  Duma  constitute  one  of  the  bitter- 
est of  the  many  bitter  ironies  of  the 
present  situation. 

Comrade  Tseretelll's  speech  was  not 
the  only  exhortation  to  the  people.  Other 
extremists  took  up  the  song  of  subver- 
sion right  lustily,  the  stirring  strains 
of  which  caused  the  hearts  of  millions 
to  thrill  on  the  morrow.  And  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  looked  on  the  while, 
as  the  child  described  by  Victor  Hugo 
contemplated  and  enjoyed  the  pretty 
flames  that  were  devouring  the  house 
in  which  It  was  playing.  The  rhetoric 
of  the  deputies  of  the  Right  was  just 
good  enough  to  serve  as  a  foil  for  the 
vigorous  eloquence  of  these  political 
iconoclasts.  One  Conservative  speaker 
had  the  doubtful  taste  to  sneer  at  the 
foreign  accent  of  the  Georgian  social- 
ist, instead  of  expressing  satisfaction 
that  members  of  other  nationalities 
should  be  able  to  utter  their  thoughts 
in   file   ljni;rnMp«»   of   their  rulers.     One 


remark,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
press: the  principal  spokesmen  of  the 
revolution  on  that  memorable  day  were 
two  Caucasians  and  one  Mohammedan, 
all  three  of  whom  claimed  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  Russian  people.  "Tu 
Tas  voulu,  George  Dandin."  The  only 
clever  comment  made  that  day  by  a 
member  of  the  Right  was.  that.  If  the 
people  Is  to  settle  all  its  affairs  itself, 
the  Duma  has  no  longer  a  raison  4'Hre. 
At  last  the  Prime  Minister,  taking 
everybody  by  surprise,  rose  and  de- 
livered the  short,  dignified  speech 
which  has  made  him  famous.  The  ac- 
ceptable moment  had  come,  and  he 
utilized  it.  He  and  his  colleagues  had 
spent  several  hours  In  the  stuffy  air 
of  the  Duma,  attentive,  collected,  re- 
spectful; and  the  general  impression 
was  that  they  had  had  quite  enough  of 
word-weaving  and  would  gladly  retire. 
But  the  impression  was  erroneous.  M. 
Stolypin  had  carefully  followed  the  de- 
bates, perceived  his  opportunity,  and 
then  said  a  strong  word  at  the  right 
moment.  The  gist  of  his  utterance  was 
this.  "If  you  have  come  here  to  work 
for  the  people  who  delegated  you,  I 
will  stand  by  you  and  co-operate*  with 
you.  Even  if  your  schemes  should  con- 
flict with  mine,  unfold  them  none  the 
less.  I  will  bring  an  open  mind,  a 
sympathetic  disposition,  and  a  spirit 
of  compromise  to  the  study  of  your 
projects.  Give  me  a  trial  and  you  will 
find  me  even  better  than  my  word. 
But,  If  you  have  not  come  for  legisla- 
tive work.  If  your  mission  Is  subver- 
siv«}— well,  you  will   find  me  prepared 

• 

for  that  contingency  also.  As  for  the 
long  speeches  of  the  revolutionary  ora- 
tors, they  may  be  summarized  in  two 
words,  which  they  address  to  the  Gov- 
ernment—*Hands  up!'  To  those  two 
words  I  make  answer.  'Vou  shall  not 
frighten  me.'  Bear  well  in  mind  that 
this  Ministerial  bench  Is  not  a  prison- 
ers' dock.  Here  sit  the  members  of 
his    Majesty's    Government,    which    ls» 
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and  shall  continue  to  be,  Russian  and 
resolute." 

Such  was  the  drift  of  the  speech  of 
the  day.  There  was  no  statesmanship 
in  the  ideas  or  eloquence  in  the  words; 
but  everybody  felt  that  there  was  a 
living  and  self-respecting  man  behind 
them,  who  had  spoken  with  sincerity 
and  would  act  with  energy.  And  the 
crowd  bowed  down  before  him.  After 
that  M.  Stolypln  rose  to  his  full  height, 
a  Brobdingnagian  among  Lilliputians. 
That  same  day  the  Tsar,  who  was  Inept 
well-informed  of  everything  that  was 
going  on  at  the  Tavrlda  Palace,  sent 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Premier  such 
as  no  other  Russian  Minister  had  ever 
received  from  his  Imperial  master.  It 
was  couched  in  terms  which  are  said 
to  have  caused  intense  pleasure  to  the 
recipient.  Flushed  with  success,  M. 
Stolypin  forgot  his  caution  and  actually 
walked  down  the  Nevsky  unescorted 
and  unattended. 

Since  then  the  Duma  has  witnessed 
tournaments  of  rhetoric  and  contests 
of  strategy,  but  has  done  no  sti'oke  of 
solid  work.  Day  after  day  the  Minis- 
terial benches  have  been  occupied  by 
officials  who  fret  and  chafe  at  the  life 
of  forced  idleness— a  life  made  almost 
intolerable  by  the  obligation  of  listen- 
ing with  seeming  respect  to  the  lisp- 
ing of  political  children  at  their  lessons. 
Everybody  feels  Impelled  to  speak,  no- 
body is  moved  to  work.  The  I^ft 
alone  is  accomplishing  Its  mission 
steadily,  delivering  violent  speeches, 
having  them  printed  and  distributed, 
and  keeping  In  close  touch  with  the 
revolutionary  organizations  In  the  coun- 
try. For  the  deputies  of  those  groups 
the  Tavrlda  Palace  Is  a  sort  of  Roman 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  where 
black  cardinals  meet  In  council,  delib- 
erate and  direct  the  campaign.  The 
Prime  Minister,  sitting  motionless  for 
hours  in  the  shadow  of  the  tribune, 
is  impatient  to  be  up  and  doing,  and 
literally   jumps    at    every    opportunity 


offered  him  to  proceed  to  business. 
Thus  one  day  he  Impulsively  applauded 
the  motion  of  an  adversary  tending  to 
rescue  the  Government  from  the  fire 
and  lay  it  on  the  gridiron;  another  day, 
when  asked  for  his  opinion  about  a 
proposal  before  the  House,  he  rose  to 
offer  it,  but  was  snubbed  by  the 
Speaker  gratuitously. 

The  Parliament  is  become  a  mere 
political  meeting.  For  two  days  of 
seven  hours  each  the  Duma  debated  a 
question  which  it  was  eager,  yet  ad- 
mittedly incompetent,  to  solve.  A  mo- 
tion had  come  before  the  Chamber  to 
r^eal,  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
law  creating  military  field  tribunals  for 
the  trial  of  terrorists.  A  business  man 
would  never  have  begun  the  discussion, 
unless,  like  the  revolutionist  members, 
he  had  ulterior  aims  In  view;  for  the 
obnoxious  law,  being  extra-parliamen- 
tary in  its  origin,  must  be  extra-parlia- 
mentary also  in  its  end.  Promulgated 
by  the  Administration  acting  on  its 
own  responsibility,  it  remains  in  force 
for  two  montks  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Duma,  and  is  then  abrogated  auto- 
matically. Even  If  the  Duma  had  been 
theoretically  qualified  to  raise  the 
question.  It  would  have  been  well  ad- 
vised to  waive  its  right,  because  nearly 
two  months  would  have  been  needed 
to  carry  the  motion  through  the  two 
Chambers  and  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  monarch,  whereas.  In  less  than  two 
months  the  law  will  have  ceased  ipso 
facto  to  have  any  force.  But  the 
Duma  acted  like  the  traveller  who, 
having  missed  his  train,  refused  to 
wait  four  hours  for  the  next,  and  im- 
patiently set  out  to  walk  a  hundred 
miles.  The  level  of  the  debates  was 
below  that  of  a  third-class  country 
meeting  in  England  or  France.  Peas- 
ants, working-men,  youths,  possessed 
by  a  fixed  idea,  uttered  aloud  snatches 
of  their  day-dreams. 

The  Duma  itself  resembles  a  series 
of  numerators  to  which  no  common  de- 
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nominator  has  yet  been  found.  And 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  one.  Patriotism 
will  assuredly  not  serve  the  purpose, 
because  40  per  cent,  of  the  deputies 
are  non-Russians.  Nor  is  loyalty  to  the 
monarch— a  sentiment  which  supplies 
the  centripetal  force  in  Austria— likely 
to  provide  the  common  denominator 
for  Muscovy;  for,  if  to-morrow  the 
Duma  had  its  choice,  it  would  abolish 
the  Empire  and  proclaim  a  democratic 
republic  by  a  large  majority.  The 
present  regime  is  drifting  towards  its 
Tsushima  rapidly,  unconsciously.  The 
horizon  of  the  Duma  is  narrow.  Each 
fraction  or  group  of  fractions  is  ab- 
sorbed by  its  own  little  interests, 
which,  like  Archimedes,  it  wishes  to 
shield  from  destruction,  whatever  fate 
may  befall  the  community.  Hence, 
while  it  might  be  possible  to  unite  the 
fractions  of  the  Duma  on  some  de- 
structive "reform"— and  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  more  feasible  than  people 
Imagine— there  is  little  hope  of  coalition 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
solid  legislative  work. 

Indeed  the  Duma,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, would  seem  to  lack  both  the 
mental  equipment  and  the  political 
dispositions  without  which  no  assem- 
bly could  make  useful  laws  for  a  na- 
tion in  straits.  Sixty-flve  per  cent,  of 
the  five  hundred  deputies  already 
elected  are  said  to  be  uneducated,  Ig- 
norant of  the  rudiments  of  politics  and 
the  elements  of  legislation.  The 
peasants'  notion  of  the  functions  of  a 
legislative  Chamber  would  make  a 
British  schoolboy  smile.  Many  con- 
ceive of  it  as  a  vast  politico-ethical 
clearing-house,  the  clerks  of  which  are 
wonder-working  overmen  to  whom 
nothing  is  impossible.  Hence  petitions 
to  the  deputies  keep  coming  in  from 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  asking  to 
have  all  manner  of  blessings  bestowed 
and  a  variety  of  grievances  redressed. 
One  petition,  for  instance,  calls  upon 
the  Parliament  to  tear  up  a  lease  pos- 


sessed by  certain  Jews,  take  the  land 
from  them,  parcel  it  into  lots  and  rent 
it  to  the  peasants  at  a  rate  specified. 
Another  petition  beseeches  the  Cham- 
ber to  deprive  the  local  gentry  of  their 
estates  and  give  them  to  the  peasants, 
who  alone  should  possess  the  land. 
Then  there  is  the  humble  prayer  of  the 
peasant  who  asks  permission  to  marry 
his  sister-in-law,  and  the  supplication 
of  a  nun  who  sets  forth  how  she  has 
been  betrayed  by  a  sinful  monk  and 
would  now  like  to  know  what  the 
Duma  can  do  for  her.  And  as  the 
peasants  think  and  feel  in  their  vil- 
lages, so  they  continue  to  think  and 
feel  in  the  Duma.  For  them  there  has 
been  no  Pentecost  between  the  elec- 
tions and  the  sittings. 

One  of  the  most  reasonable  of  Rus- 
sian reformers.  Prince  E.  Trubetskoy, 
whose  name  and  efforts  are  well  and 
favorably  known  in  Great  Britain,  de- 
scribes  the  members  of  the  Duma  in 
the  following  terms: 

'"The  elections  to  the  Duma"  (he 
writes)  "offer  scant  promise  of  solace 
in  the  near  future.  Our  pessimistic 
predictions  have  unhappily  come  true. 
The  Centre  has  suffered  defeat,  and 
the  two  wings  have  been  formed  at  its 
expense.  Speaking  generally,  the  elec- 
tion returns  may  be  characterized  in 
two  words.  They  signify  the  victory 
of  nihilism  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
defeat  of  constitutionalism  and  of  cul- 
ture. 

**The  victory  is  with  that  current 
which  is  the  negation  of  the  Duma. 
And  in  this  trait  the  extreme  Bight 
agrees  with  the  extreme  Left  The 
members  of  the  one  strive  to  annihi- 
late the  Duma  In  the  name  of  the  au- 
tocracy, while  those  of  the  other,  who 
discern  nothing  In  legislative  work  ex- 
cept the  soiling  of  paper,  appear  In  the 
Duma  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing its  impotency  as  a  legislative  as- 
sembly. It  is  the  meeting  of  two 
equally  subversive  currents  of  Russian 
life.  God  grant  that  they  may  not 
combine  in  a  general  destructive  flood 
in  the  Duma." 
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There  are  many  other  and  more  san- 
guine seers  who  confidently  expect  that 
the  legislators  now  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva  will  evolve  order 
out  of  chaos.  They  hold  that,  if  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  who  seemed 
destined  to  form  the  Centre,  would  but 
modify  their  tactics  and  use  their  In- 
fluence with  the  Left,  everything  else 
would  move  like  machinery  with  newly 
oiled  wheels.  But  not  only  is  this  con- 
tingency very  remote,  but,  even  if  it 
were  realized,  the  results  would  be  still 
substantially  unchanged. 

**l%  is  not  difficult"  (writes  l*rlnce 
Truebetskoy)  **to  perceive  that  the 
mass  of  the  Left  wing  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  individuals  whose  educa- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  an  acquaint- 
ance with  halfpenny  pamphlets  and 
whose  intellectual  equipment  amounts 
to  cut  and  dried  formulas  learned  by 
rote.  People  of  this  calibre  are  in- 
capable of  giving  laws,  even  if  they 
are  willing.  Their  refusal  *'on  princi- 
ple" to  set  themselves  to  organize 
work  is  very  convenient  for  them,  in- 
asmuch as  It  screens  their  incapacity 
and   Ignorance."  * 

None  of  the  parties  in  the  present 
Duma  seems  numerically  strong 
enough,  morally  influential  enough,  or 
politically  clever  and  enterprising 
enough,  to  take  the  lead,  stamp  Its 
character  on  the  Duma,  and  prove 
practically  to  the  world  that  Russia  in 
ripe  for  parliamentary  or  even  consti- 
tutional government.  Not  one.  The 
United  Bight,  composed  of  moderate 
Liberals,  moderate  Conservatives,  and 
fanatical  reactionaries.  Is  said  to  be 
actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  for  Its 
three  groups  have  agreed,  to  forget 
their  differences  and  support  the  Gov- 
ernment so  long  as  the  policy  pursued 
is  tolerable.  The  point  of  view  is  cer- 
tainly commendable.  But  how  long  the 
parties  would  continue   to  hold  it,  if 

<  "  MoskoTSky    Teshenedyelnik.'*    Cf.  Also 
•*GrMlidaiiln,"  March  7, 1907. 


M.  Stoiypiu's  programme  were  being 
fairly  and  squarely  carried  out,  it  Is 
not  easy  to  divine.  For  that  pro- 
gramme is  decidedly  liberal,  so  liberal 
Indeed  that  its  embodiment  in  working 
Institutions  would  of  necessity  entail 
all  the  other  concessions  demanded  by 
the  Left,  including  the  formation  of  a 
new  democratic  government  of  the 
South  American  type.  This  change 
would  follow  from  that  inevitably. 
When,  in  the  fairy-tale,  the  young 
owner  of  the  magic  tablecloth,  on 
which  abundant  viauds  appeared 
whenever  it  was  spread,  offered  to  bar- 
ter it  for  the  box  out  of  which  an  un- 
conquerable army  of  invisible  and  ir- 
resistible soldiers  might  l>e  despatched 
anywhither  on  any  errand,  he  weH 
knew  that  the  box,  if  he  ouce  had  it. 
would  soon  bring  back  the  tablecloth. 
And,  when  the  owner  of  the  unse?ii 
army  naively  exchanged  it  for  a 
miraculous  piece  of  damask  which  he 
might  have  readily  obtained  by  force, 
he  merely  found  his  level  in  this  fluent 
world.  In  like  manner,  if  M.  Stolypiu 
were,  for  peace*  sake,  to  bestow  upon 
the  revolutionaries  power  enough  to  up- 
root the  regime  stock  and  branch,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those 
Conservatives  who  are  Russian  patriots 
first  and  supporters  of  the  Cabinet 
afterwards  would  haul  down  their 
colors  and  surrender  their  fortresses, 
for  they  claim  that  they  are  not  mere 
hirelings.  They  feel  conscious  that 
they  are  fighting  for  Russia,  not  for 
this  or  that  class  of  the  population;  for 
the  monarchy,  and  not  for  this  or  that 
member  of  the  dynasty.  For  these  and 
kindred  reasons,  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  observant,  it  Is  mani- 
fest that  the  United  Right  could  not 
lead  a  Chamber  composed  of  a  major- 
ity of  deputies  for  whom  even  M. 
Stolypin's  programme  Is  not  sufficiently 
liberal  nor  his  method  of  realizing  It 
sufficiently  expeditious. 
If  the  Conservatives  are  unable  to 
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take  the  Duma  in  hand,  with  a  view 
to  making  it  work,  the  groups  of  ttie 
I^ft  are  both  unable  and  unwilling,  for 
thy  are  the  enemies  of  the  present  con- 
stitution. Republicans,  socialists,  or 
fanatical  revolutionists— their  first  im- 
pulse would  be  to  have  the  Duma 
abolished.  Just  as  the  first  aim  of  the 
rel>olIious  students  used  to  be  to  get 
the  universities  and  high  schools 
cIos^hI.  But  they  have  since  come  to 
see  that  the  Chaml)er,  like  the  high 
schools,  may  be  made  subservient  to 
their  purposes.  They  are  excellent  ac- 
cumulators of  revolutionary  forces. 
Hence  the  Duma  has  become  to  them 
as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  They  are 
minded  to  utilize  it  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. '^With  this  object  in  view," 
writes  an  eminent  Russian  Journalist, 
••they  have  changed  tlie  word  'revolu- 
tion* \i\U*  •opi>o«ition.'  and  militant 
outbreaks  are  forbidden."  They  are 
even  said  to  be  ready  to  make  conces- 
sions to  the  Cabinet,  to  listen  to  its 
Bills,  to  discuss  them  with  a  semblance 
of  seriousness,  to  ask  questions  respect- 
ing them,  in  order,  after  a  long  lapse 
of  time,  to  throw  them  out.  And  dur- 
ing all  this,  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda will  go  on  briskly,  successfully. 
For  the  revolutionists  are  neither  hire- 
lings nor  weaklings,  but  selfless  apos- 
tles who  often  seek  and  seldom  recoil 
from  martyrdom. 

These  tactics  are  not  only  cleverly 
thought  out,  but  skilfully  executed. 
Kvery  speech  delivered  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Left  Is  a  Judicious  mix- 
ture of  all  the  ingredients  required  for 
arousing  the  dormant  passions  of  the 
mob;  and  in  every  district  there  are 
organizations  ready  to  store  the  ac- 
cumulated electricity.  Tlie  delwites  of 
the  Duma  are  the  revolutionary  seed: 
and  It  Is  ))eing  sown  by  the  sack.  In 
a  wonl.  the  Duma  has  become  a 
political  pulpit:  the  press  is  a  mechan- 
ism for  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
diatribes  against  the  r^nie:  while  the 


representatives  of  that  regime  hospit- 
ably harbor  these  throne^estroyers, 
and  pay  them  regularly  ten  roubles  a 
day  for  their  subversive  activity.  The 
results  are  abundant.  Daily,  new  re- 
cruits flock  to  the  revolutionary  camp, 
fresh  converts  to  anarchy  or  terrorism 
abjure  the  doctrines  and  traditions 
which  hitherto  cemented  the  Russian 
nation,  and  even  those  who  still  rally 
round  the  standard  of  Monarchlsm  are 
furtively  making  ready  to  go  over  to 
the  enemy.  Revolutionary  preachers 
are  laboring  for  the  cause  In  the  army; 
revolutionists  In  considerable  numbers 
have  taken  service  among  the  police; 
even  the  detective  department  found 
that  some  of  its  employ^  were  terror- 
ist spies;  and  a  vast  network  of  antl- 
govemmental  organizations  Is  spread 
over  the  Empire. 

Who  can  seriously*  entertain  the 
thought  that  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  bodies  who  have  accomplished, 
and  are  still  accomplishing,  so  much 
to  revolutionize  the  nation  will  now 
slink  back  and  undo  their  own  handi- 
work? What  order  of  considerations 
will  furnish  the  motives  for  such  a 
penance?  Legislative  work  In  the 
Duma  would  necessarily  entail  tran- 
quillity In  the  country;  and  tranquillity 
In  the  countfy  would  spell  mln  to  the 
subversive  societies  which  live  on  dis- 
affection and  thrive  on  rebellion.  An 
oflScial  document  of  the  Russian  social- 
ist l^bor  Party,  which  has  been  read 
in  the  Duma,  lays  it  down  that,  "Only 
under  the  pressure  of  great  masses  of 
the  people,  only  under  the  stress  of  a 
national  insurrection,  will  the  army,  on 
which  tlie  Government  leans,  give  way. 
and  the  citadel  of  autocratic  despotism 
fall."  When  the  army  has  become  mu- 
tinous and  the  strongholds  are  taken, 
the  party— according  to  this  document 
—intends  to  put  an  end  to  the  present 
i*^glme  and  establish  a  democratic  re- 
public. Yet  this  Is  one  of  the  parties 
from  which  optimists  anticipated  use- 
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fill  legislative  work  in  ttie  I>unia  and 
Huliitary  influence  upon  the  ranlcs  out- 
side! Hie  truth  is  that  the  Duma  is 
revolutionary  because  the  country  at 
large  is  revolutionary;  and  the  country 
is  revolutionary  because  the  Imperial 
Government  was  incompetent,  intoler- 
ant, despotic,  and  unenlightened. 

If  the  parliamentary  extremes  can- 
not be  looked  to  for  light  and  leading, 
much   is   not  to  be   hoped   from    that 
more  moderate  party  which  might  have 
become  the  Centre.     Yet  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  or  '^Cadets"  are  the 
cream    of    the    Duma— cream    turned 
sour.     The  most  eloquent  orators,  the 
most  ingenious  tacticians,  the  best  dis- 
ciplined  partisans,    the    ablest    organ- 
izers and  the  quickest  trimmers  are  to 
bo  found  in  their  ranks.     Professors, 
lawyers.   Journalists,   physicians,   Zem- 
stvo  workers,   are   among  its  devoted 
adherents.     All,  too,  are  animated  by 
a  strong  spirit  of  party,  which  would 
work  wonders  were  It  a  spirit  of  some- 
thing broader,   better,   and   more  spir- 
itual.   It  is  from  this  party  spirit  that 
the   mainspring   and   the   aims   of   its 
political     action     are     derived.       The 
**Cadet8,"  believing  that  they  alone  can 
save  the  fatherland,  are  impatient  to 
see  themselves  at  work.     With  other 
political  groups  they  have  no  patience, 
indeed,  they   conscientiously  balk  the 
activity  of  other  parties,  considering  it 
harmful    and    unpatriotic.     Averse   to 
bloodshed,    they    are    past-masters    in 
parliamentary     tactics     and     political 
strategy.     Unsupported  by  force,  they 
practise  the  cunning  of  the  fox  and  are 
consequently   regarded    with   suspicion 
and  listened  to  with  mistrust 

''Jesuits  of  the  Revolution"  is  the 
name  which  a  member  of  the  Right 
conferred  upon  the  "Cadets"  during  the 
historic  debate  of  26th  March.  And 
Russian  parties,  like  individuals,  know 
each  other  much  better  than  they  know 
themselves.  The  artfulness  of  the 
"Cadets"  is  such  that  they  have  been 


caught  in  the  meshes  of  their  own 
finely- woven  nets;  and  more  than  once 
their  well-laid  schemes  were  frustrated 
by  their  excess  of  cleverness.  All- 
powerful  in  the  first  Duma,  they  might 
have  governed  the  Empire  agreeably 
with  their  party  maxims  if  they  had 
not  ruined  their  prospects  by  trying  to 
render  assurance  doubly  sure.  It  is 
urged  against  them  in  the  present 
Duma  that  they  first  Joined  hands  with 
the  socfai  revolutionists  and  other  ene- 
mies of  the  regime  in  order  to  have 
the  Speaker  elected  from  their  own 
party,  after  which  they  endeavored  to 
shake  themselves  free  from  the  sinister 
partnership. 

A  curious  incident,  Of  which  the 
Speaker  was  the  hero,  is  narrated  with 
relish  as  characteristic  of  the  tactics 
of  the  "Cadets."  While  it  would  be 
unfair  to  suppress  the  story,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  its  Im- 
portance. Shortly  after  the  first  sit- 
ting of  the  Duma  a  French  Journalist 
interviewed  the  Speaker.  M.  Golovln. 
The  head  of  the  Duma  and  the  cor- 
respondent being  acquaintances  of 
some  years*  standing,  their  relations 
were  friendly,  not  formal,  and  the  flow 
of  conversation  was  easy  and  smooth. 
For  that  very  reason  the  interviewer 
was  careful  In  listening  and  cautious 
in  writing.  One  passage  contained  a 
stricture  on  the  Premier  which  at- 
tracted attention.  From  Paris  the  In- 
terview was  telegraphed  back  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  it  was  denied  for- 
mally and  emphatically.  Not  any  one 
passage  in  the  Interview  was  com- 
plained of  or  challenged,  but  the  whole 
account  from  beginning  to  end  was  set 
down  as  a  fabrication.  Nay  more,  the 
Speaker  affirmed  that  he  had  had  no 
conversation  whatever  with  the  corre- 
spondent. But,  when  the  French 
Journal  arrived  In  St.  Petersburg  a  few 
days  later,  it  was  seen  to  contain  be- 
sides the  dialogue  a  photograph  of  the 
interviewer  writing  In  his  notel)ook  the 
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words  which  the  Speaker  was  address- 
ing to  him.  Challenged  to  explain  or 
deny  these  facts,  M.  Golovin  has  made 
no  sign.=  Rumor  affirms  that  the 
sweeping  denial  was  made  by  the 
party,  and  that  the  Speaker,  as  a  docile 
partisan,  had  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it. 

The  "Cadets."  who  had  their  chance 
In  the  first  Parliament,  and  let  it  slip, 
and  will  doubtless  have  other  oppor- 
tunities in  future  representative  as- 
semblies, can  evidently  do  nothing  to 
render  the  present  Duma  capable  of 
legislative  work.  Therefore  all  parties 
are,  so  to  say,  in  the  same  boat,  and 
the  legislative  assembly  is  struck  with 
paralysis.  The  Duma  can  revolution- 
ize, it  cannot  tranquilize  the  nation; 
and  for  that  reason  a  Government  with 
a  policy  and  a  will  would  have  dis- 
solved it  But  it  would  hardly  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Tsar  has 
no  Cabinet,  the  Ministers  have  no 
policy,  and  the  nation  has  no  Govern- 
ment. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  Tavrida 
Palace  the  flood  of  disaffection,  law- 
lessness, terrorism  runs  mountain-high; 
and  there  is  no  voice  to  command  the 
waves.  All  articulate  Russia  is  smit- 
ten with  revolutionary  fever  and  its 
talk  is  delirious.  Students,  scholars, 
women,  maidens,  boys  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen,  are  full-fledged  members  of 
flghting  legions,  manufacturers  of  ex- 
plosives, caretakers  of  bomb-dep6ts. 
Universities,  high  schools,  technical  In- 
stitutes enjoy  the  privilege  of  exter- 
ritoriality, which  is  usually  termed 
autonomy,  and  use  It  for  the  benefit 
of  the  revolution.  The  entire  school- 
going  and  student  generation  are  In  a 
bad  way.  The  revolutionary  fever  Is 
drying  their  very  souls  up.  At  present 
the  annals  of  Russian  etlncatlonal  es- 
tablishments    are     but     statistics     of 
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crime.  There  are  no  other  events  to 
record. 

Take  a  typical  instance,  which  may 
be  generalized  without  fear  of  error. 
The  grammar-school  boys  of  the  en- 
lightened city  of  Tula  are,  the  press 
afllrms, 

addicted  to  drunkenness.  They  take 
an  active  part  in  robbery  and  murder. 
That  is  a  genuine  fact.  In  one  rob- 
bery in  Tula  a  grammar-school  boy 
played  a  part  Another  grammar- 
school  boy  murdered  the  director  of 
the  Tula  State  Grammar  School;  the 
armed  attack  made  upon  the  inspector 
of  the  grammar-school  six  months  ago 
was  also  perpetrated  with  the  co-ope- 
ration of  grammar-school  boys.  Over 
and  over  again  the  masters  of  the 
State  Grammar  School  have  been  sum- 
moned to  the  gaol  in  order  to  identify 
their  pupils.* 

The  masters  and  professors  often  de- 
feud  the  guilty  or  the  accused  with  a 
degree  of  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Thus  recently,  in  the  "Retch" 
newspaper.  Prof.  Wemadski  wrote,  not 
to  condemn  the  murder  of  a  Moscow 
policeman  committed  by  four  students, 
but  in  order  to  pour  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  the  authorities  who  sent 
these  murderers  for  trial  before  a 
military  court.  He  alleges  that  the 
students  acted  in  such  a  silly,  thought- 
less way  that  capital  punishment  seems 
too  severe  for  them.  Consequently  the 
clumsy  criminal  shall  go  unpunished! 

The  other  elements  of  active  and 
thinking  Russia  are  also  similarly  dis- 
eased; their  ideas  are  disordered,  their 
talk  delirious,  their  acts  are  criminal 
or  suicidal.  The  workmen,  for  in- 
stance, who  are  by  far  the  best  or- 
ganized of  them  all.  ai-e  tolling  to  ruin 
their  own  prospects.  A  few  years  ago 
they  were  utter  helots,  who  labored  for 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteeu 
hours    in   order   to   earn    Just    barely 
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enough  to  live.  To-day,  for  ulnc  hours 
of  Inferior  work,  tiiey  are  generally 
paid  well,  in  some  eases  so  much  that 
the  profit  of  their  employers  is  but 
nominal.  Wherever  they  are  under- 
paid or  badly  treated,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able that  they  should  protest  and 
strike.  But  the  demands  which  they 
make  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  pre- 
posterous. Before  the  strike  of  the 
crews  of  the  Caspian  steamers  was 
ordered,  the  employers  were  asked  to 
abolish  all  work  on  Sundays  and  holy- 
days  even  when  at  sea.  If  these  and 
other  strikers  persist  in  idleness  much 
longer,  the  industrial  population  of 
f^ntral  Russia  will  be  impoverished, 
and  the  poorer  classes  generally  be 
hard  set  to  satisfy  their  absolute  needs. 

The  peasants  are  likewise  inoculated 
with  the  malady  in  its  agrarian  form. 
They  want  land  without  paying  for  it; 
but.  If  thoy  can  obtain  It  by  nionns  of 
crime,  they  are  well  satisfied.  Social- 
istic theories  saturate  their  minds. 
Their  political  teachers  are  dangerous 
fanatics,  men  of  one  book,  and  that  a 
political  penny  pamphlet.  Their 
schools  are  often  revolutionary  temples 
from  which  only  the  goddess  Reason 
is  absent.  The  love  of  God  and  the 
fear  of  the  devil  are  fast  going  out  of 
their  lives;  and  they  take  to  violence 
as  readily  as  a  duckling  to  water. 
There  are  still  tens  of  thousands  of 
peasants  who  cling  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  respect  the  traditions  of 
their  fatherland;  there  may  even  be 
millions  of  them;  but  they  are  silent, 
inarticulate,  without  influence. 

Russia,  therefore,  is  revolutionary; 
and  for  that  reason  the  Duma  Is 
revolutionary.  The  nation  Is  uncul- 
tured; and  for  that  reason  the  bulk  of 
her  representatives  are  boors.  Now  nn 
assembly  composed  of  individuals  who 
are  partly  incapable  of  reasoning  logic- 
ally, partly  unable  to  reason  at  all, 
and  most  of  them  eager  to  pull  down 
the  political  and  social  framework  of 
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the  State,  is  not  the  kind  of  parliament 
to  make  helpful  laws.  Still  less  is  it 
a  gathering  of  statesmen  willing  and 
able  to  rescue  the  people  from  the 
dangers  that  compass  them  round. 

The  flrst  Duma  was  as  revolutionary 
as  Is  the  second,  but  it  grossly  miscal- 
culated its  strength.  It  relied  fully  on 
the  support  of  the  nation,  only  to  find 
that  it  was  leaning  on  a  broken  reed. 
The  parties  of  the  present  Chamber 
have  profited  by  that  bitter  lesson. 
They  know  that,  if  the  nation  is  their 
hope  for  the  future,  it  is  not  their 
mainstay  for  the  present  Aware  that 
the  forces  of  the  revolution  are  scat- 
tered,  disunited,  and  only  semicon- 
scious, they  are  seeking  to  Join,  ani- 
mate, and  organize  them.  And  this 
can  be  done  only  by  such  powerful 
centres  of  attraction  and  radiation  as 
the  Duma,  the  electoral  colleges,  the 
educational  establishments,  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  press.  Hence  the 
parties  in  the  Duma  and  the  students 
in  tiie  universities  will  endeavor  to 
avoid  everything  that  might  serve  the 
Government  as  a  good  ground  for  dis- 
solution, and  they  assume  that  it  will 
not  be  contented  \^ith  a  mere  pretext. 
That  Is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
tactics  now  being  adopted  by  the 
deputies,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
secured  the  ha  If -reluctant,  half-con- 
scious co-operation  of  the  Cabinet. 

But  the  dissolution  will  come.  It  Is 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  of  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  And  yet  the  Gov- 
ernment, longing  to  find  a  co-operation 
In  the  people*s  representatives,  would 
have  met  these  halfway.  M.  Stolypin 
was  literally  panting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  how  liberal  his  pro- 
gramme Is;  and  the  Constitutionalists 
have  perhaps  seriously  damaged  their 
cause  by  refusing  to  submit  his  prom- 
ises to  a  practical  test.  But  Russian 
Constitutionalists,  like  Russians  of 
every  other  party,  are  deficient  In  po- 
litical acumen.    They  are  incapable  of 
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making  plans  and  executing  them.  If 
in  this  respect  the  Tsar's  advisers  had 
been  superior  to  the  rest  they  would 
have  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone 
from  August  last  until  March.  What 
they  will  now  probably  do  is  to  dis- 
solve the  Chamber,  promulgate  a  new 
electoral  law,  and  perhaps  authorize 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  to  exercise 
temporarily  the  functions  of  a  consulta- 
tive Chamber. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked, 
whether  it  is  still  possible  for  the  autoc- 
racy to  recover   ib*   lost  position   and 
rule  the  country  on  the  old  lines  with- 
out  causing    a    financial   smash    or    a 
political   catastrophe.     At   present,   of 
course,  this  is  but  a  speculative  query. 
It  is  as  though  sailors,  shipwrecked  on 
;i    sandy,    treeless    island,    should    set 
themselves    to    discuss    whether    thej' 
could  sail  across  the  stretch  of  ocean 
that    divides    tliem    from    land.      The 
answer   is    afflrmativo    in    both    cases, 
provided    that    there    is    a    seaworthy 
l>oat  for  the  one  task  and  a  ruler  of 
men   for  the  other.     History  offers  a 
striking   instance.     Fried  rich   Wllhelm 
TV    of   Prussia   conceived   the   Idea   of 
taking  back  the  reins  of  power  thrown 
to  the  nation  in  a  moment  of  fear;  and 
he  had  his  way,  despite  the  opposition 
<»f  n  Chamber  that  stnick  the  words 
•'i>y  the  grace  of  God"  from  his  title, 
and  refused  to  recognize  his  claim  to 
adjourn  the  assembly  without  its  con- 
sent.    It  was  a   risky  design,   but  he 
<*om passed  It. 

What  was  arduous  in  Prussia  Is  easy 
in  Russia— or  rather  it  would  be  if 
there  were  a  man  of  will  to  undertake 
the  task.  Whether  such  a  man  is  liv- 
ing in  the  Tsar's  dominions,  has  been 
doubted.  One  fact  is  very  obvious,  that 
he  is  not  active.  There  is  no  one  tr» 
The  Quarterlj  Rerlew. 


raise  a  breakwater  against  the  spring 
floods  of  the  revolution,  which  may  at 
any  moment  submerge  the  land." 

There  is,  however,   a  group  of  Mon- 
archists,  Conservatives,   and  reaction- 
aries who  are  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
tlie  revolution  and  devoted  defenders 
of  the  throne.     For  them  the  throne 
is   a   sacred   politico-religious   symbol; 
and  they  refuse  to  believe  its  occupant 
capable  of  sacrificing  the  autocracy  in 
the  interests  of  the  autocrat.     Under 
a  bold  leader  they  feel  that  they  would 
work  wonders.     But  they  are  leader- 
less  and  probably   mistaken   as   well. 
They  hold  that  the  October  charter  is 
already  t6o  great  a  concession  to  the 
revolution,    and    they   add   that   if   M. 
Stolypin's  programme  were  carried  out 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  them 
to  defend.     The3'  censure  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  as  suicidal,  and  speak  as 
though  they  would  brook  its  realization 
only  up  to  a  certain  point;  for  it  be- 
stows   rights    upon    the   Duma    which 
render  the  refusal  of  further  and  sov- 
ereign  rights  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  subversive  of  the 
security   of   the   monarch   and   his   re- 
ligion.   High  above  the  loyalty  of  this 
group   of   persons   is   their  loyalty  to 
principles;    and    the   success   of    their 
cause,  if  It  tw   not   already  lost  irre- 
trievably, depends  upon  their  never  be- 
ing obliged,  during  the  present  revolu- 
tion, to  choose  between  the  two. 

'^  There  are  »  few  indlvldo»U  who,  while 
gifted  with  the  strength  of  will  to  tackle  the 
problem,  lack  the  moral  or  Intelleotiial  qiial- 
itiea.  M.  Domoro  or  M.  Oorko  are  dlaqoal- 
Ifled  by  their  repotatfon,  M.  Pikhno  by  hl« 
anwlllhigneaa.  The  Orand  Duke  Nikolai  Nl- 
kolayevloh  might  poaalblj  sooceed  If  he  had 
experlenoe  and  parliamentary  life.  M.  A.  B., 
who  aeeoM  to  understand  the  sitnation  and 
its  poasltlUtles  better  than  any  one  else,  is 
almost  nnknown  to  the  Tsar. 
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The  prison  Tan*  with  lt8  twelve  8ep- 
arate  compartments,  one  for  each  pris- 
oner, rattles  over  the  stones  on  its  way 
to  HoUoway  Jail.  As  it  passes  down 
the  poor  streets  the  people  cheer.  The 
prisoners,  in  the  darkness  of  the  van, 
hear  the  cheers.  It  is  evening  when 
they  arrive  at  their  destination.  The 
darkness  is  closing  in  as  they  pass  in 
single  file  through  the  great  gates, 
across  the  courtyard,  and  into  the 
prison.  They  find  themselves  in  a 
long  corridor  with  small  cubicles  on 
either  side.  An  officer  calls  out  their 
names  and  the  length  of  their  seu- 
tences,  and  locks  them  each  into  oue 
of  the  cubicles,  which  are  altout  five 
feet  by  four,  and  quite  dark.  The 
wardress  then  goes  from  door  to  door, 
taking  down  further  particulars  as  to 
profession,  religion,  and  so  on,  aud  ask- 
ing if  they  can  read,  write,  and  sew. 

Meanwhile,  the  prisoners  call  to  each 
other  over  the  tops  of  the  cubicles,  and 
talk     in     loud,     high-pitched     voices. 
Every  now  and  then   the  officer  pro 
tests,    but    still    the    noise    continues. 
Soon  another  van-load  arrives.    All  the 
cubicles   are    filled.       Several    women 
must  go  into  one  cubicle— sometimes  as 
many  as  five.    Now  the  prisoners  are 
sent,  one  after  the  other,  to  see  the 
doctor.    He  touches  them  quickly  with 
his   stethoscope;    they    pass    back   to 
their  cubicles,  and  are  then  sent  to 
change  their  clothes.      They  undress, 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  deliver  up 
any  money  or  Jewelry  they  may  have 
with  them.    Particulars  of  these  and 
of  their  clothes  are  entered  by  an  of- 
ficer, who  also  again  takes  down  their 
names  and  ages.    This  done,  they  are 
searched  to  see  that  they  have  nothing 
concealed  about  them,  and  are  sent  to 
the  bath;  after  which  they  are  provided 
with  underclothing,  each  prisoner  Ink- 
ing told  to  pick  out  a  dress  for  herself 


from  the  heaps  that  are  lying  on  the 
fioor,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  from  the 
rack  near  by.  All  is  hurry  and  con- 
fusion. The  room  is  dimly  lit  The 
dresses  are  old,  badly  washed,  and 
awkwardly'  made.  None  of  the  shoes 
seem  to  be  in  pairs.  They  are  heavy 
and  clumsy,  with  leather  laces  that 
break  easily  in  the  hand.  When 
dressed— third-class  prisoners  in  brown, 
second-class  in  green,  and  first-class  in 
gray,  all  with  white  caps  and  blue  and 
white  check  aprons— they  go  througti 
a  maase  of  wards  and  passages,  and  up 
seemingly  endless  flights  of  stairs,  to 
their  respective  cells,  stopping  on  tlie 
way,  however,  to  have  their  names, 
etc.,  once  more  verified,  and  to  have 
sheets  and  a  tooth-brush,  if  they  ask 
for  it,  given  them,  also  a  Bible,  hymn- 
book,  prayer-liook,  a  tract  called  The 
NofTow  Wap,  and  a  little  liook  on 
health  and  cleanliness. 

Imagine  that  you  are  one  of  these 
prisoners,  and  that  you  are  with  the 
vast  majority  of  your  companions  in 
the  third  division. 

You  find  yourself  at  last  in  a  small 
whitewashed  cell,  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  long,  by  seven  feet  wide,  and 
about  nine  feet  high.  There  Is  a  stone 
fioor.  The  window,  which  is  high  ui>, 
near  the  ceiling,  is  divided  by  an  iron 
framework  into  many  little  panes,  and 
guarded  by  iron  bars  outside.  The 
iron  door  is  studded  with  nails,  and  in 
the  centre  is  a  round,  eye-like  hole, 
through  which  you  may  be  observed, 
but  which  is  now  covered  on  the  out- 
side. The  gas-Jet  is  placed  in  a  small 
recess  behind  a  pane  of  glass.  Near 
the  door  there  is  a  wooden  stool  and 
a  small  wooden  shelf,  called  the  table, 
whilst  by  the  window  is  another  shelf, 
about  three  feet  six  inches  high,  with 
one  about  six  inches  from  the  floor 
immediately  under  it    The  lower  shelf 
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is  for  the  mattreBS  and  bedding.  The 
upper  one  holds  a  wooden  spoon,  a 
pint  pot  of  block  tin,  a  wooden  salt- 
cellar, a  piece  of  soap,  and  a  red  card- 
case  containing  the  prison  rules  and  a 
prayer  card.  On  this  shelf  you  also 
place  your  books  and  tooth-brush. 
These  things  must  all  be  put  in  certain 
never-varying  positions.  Along  the 
wall  are  arranged  a  plate,  water-can, 
basin,  and  slop-pall  of  block  tin,  two 
brushes  for  sweeping,  a  little  tin  dust- 
pan, and  rags  for  cleaning  the  tins. 
These  also  are  placed  in  an  order  never 
to  be  changed.  A  towel  and  a  little 
table-cloth  hang  on  a  nail.  Propped 
against  the  wall  on  the  right-hand  side 
is  the  plank  bed,  with  the  pillow  bal- 
anced on  top. 

It  was  past  supper-time  when  you 
came  in,  but  you  have  been  fi^iven  a 
piece  of  bread.  You  eat  it,  and  having 
made  your  bed,  lie  down  to  sleep.  You 
are  as  yet  only  in  the  admission  cells, 
and  every  one  is  too  busy  to  set  you  to 
work,  so  that  it  is  best  to  pass  over 
the  next  day  and  take  a  later  one. 

You  will  then  be  settled  in  a  cell 
much  like  that  already  described.  If 
you  happen  to  be  in  the  new  wing,  the 
cell,  though  smaller  (nine  feet  six 
inches  by  six  feet  six  inches),  will 
have  a  larger  window,  and  there  will 
be  electric  light  instead  of  gas.  A 
badge  has  been  given  you  to  wear, 
bearing  the  letter  and  number  of  your 
block  in  the  prison,  and  the  number  of 
your  cell,  by  which  you  will  hence- 
forth be  called.  Suppose  that  this 
number  be  12.  Each  morning,  while  it 
is  still  quite  dark,  you  are  awakened 
by  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet  and  the 
ringing  of  bells.  Then  the  light  ifl 
turned  on.  You  wash  In  your  tiny 
basin,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  dress  hurriedly.  Soon  you  hear 
the  rattling  of  keys  and  the  noise  of 
iron  doors.  The  sound  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  till  it  reaches  your  own 
door.    "Empty    your   slops,    12."    You 


hasten  to  do  so,  and  return  at  the  word 
of  command.  Now  you  roll  your  bed. 
The  first  sheet  is  folded  in  four,  then 
spread  out  on  the  fioor  and  rolled  up 
quite  small.  The  second  sheet  goes 
round  it  Then,  one  by  one,  the 
blankets  and  quilt  You  must  be  care- 
ful to  do  it  very  neatly.  Next  clean 
the  tins.  They  are  soaped,  rubbed 
with  brick-dust  and  polished,  and 
must  be  made  very  bright  The  door 
opens  and  shuts.  Some  one  has  left 
you  a  pall  of  water.  Scrub  the  stool, 
bed,  and  table,  and  wash  the  shelves. 
Then  scrub  the  floor.  All  this  ought  to 
be  done  before  brealEfast  but  at  first 
unless  you  are  already  experienced  in 
such  matters,  it  will  take  you  much 
longer. 

Again  the  Jangling  of  keys  and 
clanging  of  doors.  Then— "Where*s 
your  pint  12?*  You  hand  it  out 
spread  your  little  cloth,  and  set  your 
plate  ready.  Your  pint  pot  is  filled  with 
gruel,  and  six  ounces  of  bread  are 
thrust  upon  your  plate.  The  door 
swings  to.  Now  eat  your  brealcfast, 
and  then,  if  your  cleaning  is  done,  be- 
gin to  sew.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sheet  you 
have  to  do.  Of  these  with  hem  top 
and  bottom,  and  mid-seam,  the  mint- 
mum  quantity,  as  you  will  learn  from 
your  labor  card,  is  fifteen  per  week. 
About  8.30  it  is  time  for  chapel. 

The  officer  watches  you  take  your 
place  in  line  among  the  other  women. 
They  all  wear  numbered  badges  like 
yours,  and  are  dressed  as  you  are.  A 
few,  very  few,  four  or  five  perhaps, 
out  of  all  the  hundreds  in  the  third  di- 
vision,  wear  red  stars  on  caps  and 
sleeves.  This  Is  to  show  that  they 
are  first  offenders,  who  have  previ- 
ously borne  a  good  character  and  have 
some  one  to  testify  to  that  fact  Every 
now  and  then  the  warder  cries  out  that 
some  one  is  speaking,  and  as  you 
march  along  there  is  a  running  fire  of 
criticism  and  rebuke.  "Tie  up  your 
cap-string,  27.      You  look  like  a  dn- 
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der  picker.  Yod  must  learn  to  dress 
decently  here/*  '^Hold  np  your  head, 
number  80."  "Horry  up,  28."  In  the 
chapel  it  is  your  turn.  '*Don't  look 
about  you,  12."  In  comes  the  clergy- 
man. He  reads  the  lessons,  and  all 
sing  and  pray  together. 

Can  they  be  really  criminals,  all  these 
poor,  sad-faced  women?  How  soft 
their  hearts  are!  How  easily  they  are 
moved!  If  there  is  a  word  in  the  ser- 
vice which  touches  the  experience  of 
their  lives,  they  are  in  tears  at  once. 
Anything  about  children,  home,  affec- 
tion, a  word  of  pity  for  the  sinner,  or 
of  striving  to  do  better--any  of  these 
things  they  feel  deeply.  Singing  and 
the  sound  of  the  organ  make  them 
cry.  Many  of  them  are  old,  with 
shrunken  cheeks  and  scant  white  hair. 
Few  seem  young.  All  are  anxious  and 
careworn.  They  are  broken  down  by 
poverty,  sorrow,  and  over- work.  Think 
of  them  going  back  to  sit,  each  in  her 
lonely  cell,  to  brood  for  hours  on  the 
causes  which  brought  her  here,  won- 
dering what  is  happening  to  those  she 
loves  outside,  tortured,  perhaps  by  the 
thought  that  she  is  needed  there.  How 
can  these  women  bear  the  slow-going, 
lonely  hours?  Now  go  back  to  your 
cell  with  their  faces  in  your  eyes. 

At  12  o'clock  comes  dinner.  A  pint 
of  oatmeal  porridge  and  six  ounces  of 
bread  three  days  a  week,  six  ounces  of 
suet  pudding  and  six  ounces  of  bread 
two  days  a  weelc,  and  two  other  days 
eight  ounces  of  potatoes  and  six  ounces 
of  bread.  After  dinner  you  will  leave 
your  cell  no  more  that  day,  except  to 
fetch  water  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  three 
days  a  week  on  which  you  are  sent 
to  exercise.  In  that  case,  having  cho- 
sen one  for  yourself  from  a  bundle  of 
capes,  and  having  fastened  your  badge 
to  it,  you  follow  the  other  women  out- 
side. There  all  march  slowly  round 
in  single  file  with  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  yards  between  each  prisoner. 


Two  of  the  very  oldest  women,  who 
can  only  totter  along,  go  up  and  down 
at  one  side,  passing  and  repassing  each 
other. 

If  you  came  into  prison  on  Wednes- 
day, the  first  day  to  exercise  will  be 
Saturday.  How  long  it  seems  since 
you  were  last  in  the  outside  world, 
since  you  saw  the  sky  and  the  sun- 
shine, and  felt  the  pure  fresh  air 
against  your  cheek!  How  vividly 
everything  strikes  you  now!  Every 
detail  stands  out  in  your  mind  with 
never-to-be-forgotten  clearness.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  showery  autumn  day. 
The  blue  sky  is  flecked  with  qulclUy 
driving  clouds.  The  sun  shines 
brightly,  and  lights  up  the  puddles  on 
the  ground  and  the  raindrops  still 
hanging  from  the  eaves  and  window- 
ledges.  The  wind  comes  in  little  play- 
ful gusts.  The  free  pigeons  are  flying 
about  in  happy  confidence.  You  no- 
tice every  difference  in  their  glossy 
plumage.  Some  are  gray  with  purple 
throats,  some  have  black  markings  on 
their  wings,  some  are  a  pale  brown 
color,  some  nearly  white,  one  is  a  deep 
purple,  almost  black,  with  shining 
white  bars  on  his  wings  and  tail:  all 
are  varied— no  two  are  alike.  The 
gaunt  prison  buildings  surround  every- 
thing; but  in  all  this  shimmering 
brightness,  in  this  sweet,  free  air,  they 
have  lost  for  the  moment  their  gloomy 
terror. 

Now  your  eye  lights  on  your  fellow- 
prisoners.  You  are  brought  back  to 
the  dreary  truth  of  prison  life.  With 
measured  tread  and  dull,  listless  step 
they  shuffle  on.  Their  heads  are  bent, 
their  eyes  cast  down.  They  do  not 
see  the  sun  and  the  brightness,  the 
precious  sky,  or  the  hovering  birds. 
They  do  not  even  see  the  ground  at 
their  feet,  for  they  pass  over  sunk 
stones,  through  wet  and  mud,  though 
there  be  dry  ground  on  either  side. 
The  prison  system  has  eateu  into 
their  hearts.     They  have  lost  hope,  and 
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the  sight  of  iiHturo  has  no  power  to 
make  them  iirlad.  It  may  be  that 
when  next  you  walk  with  them  you 
will  feel  as  they  do.  These  gloomy, 
overshadowing  walls  and  the  remem- 
brance of  your  narrow  cell,  with  Its 
endless  twilight  and  dreary,  useless 
tasks,  may  have  filled  your  mind  and 
driven  away  all  other  thoughts.  Once 
inside,  the  last  break  in  the  day  will 
be  supper  at  five  o'cl'^ck  Gike  break- 
fast, six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  of 
gruel),  except  that  Just  before  the  light 
goes  out  at  night  comes  a  noisy  knock- 
ing at  every  door,  and  the  cry,  **Are 
you  all  right?**  Then  darkness,  a 
long,  sleepless  night,  and  the  awaken- 
ing to  another  day  like  yesterday  and 
like  to-morrow. 

Holloway  Jail,  of  which  I  have  tried 
to  give  you  a  glimpse,  has  set  me 
thinking  deeply  on  the  need  for  reform 
of  prisons,  and  of  what  they  ought  to 
be.  Having  been  among  the  prisoners 
as  one  of  themselves,  and  having  seen 
that  most  of  them  are  very  poor,  and 
many  of  them  are  old,  and  that  few  of 
them  reach  the  standard  of  health  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  life,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  as  to  the  treatment  of  graver 
criminals,  these  short-sentence  prisons 
ought  really  to  be  hospitals  for  mind 
and  body,  and  are  needed  rather  to 
help  and  reclaim  the  poor,  wrecked 
waifs  of  society  than  to  punish  them 
by  inhuman  routine,  and  spirit-crush- 
ing solitude.  To  be  for  the  first  time 
branded  as  a  wrong-doer,  cut  off  from 
one's  fellows  as  unfit  to  associate  with 
them  and  a  danger  to  society— this 
must  make  a  distinct  cleavage  between 
all  that  went  before  and  all  that  comes 
after.  Things  can  never  be  the  same 
again.  It  must  be  a  turning-point  in 
many  lives.  What  will  it  mean?  Is 
it  to  1)0  a  fresh  stiirt,  or  the  last  hope 
goneV  In  most  cases  it  is  the  prison 
treatiiiout   which    will   decide.       After 


having  experienced  it,  one  feels  tliat 
the  spirit  of  pity  and  the  effort  to  re- 
form must  banish  from  our  prison  sys- 
tem the  worn-out  theorj'  of  vengeful 
punishment. 

To  that  end  let  us  compare  the  ti*eat- 
ment  at  Holloway  .Tail  to  that  which 
obtains  at  a  simUar  Italian  prison,  tak- 
ing that  at  Milan  as  a  typical  exampK*. 

At  the  Milan  prison  which  I  in- 
spected recently  there  Is  only  one  class 
in  place  of  our  first,  second,  and  third, 
though  prisoners  serving  sentences  of 
under  one  year  have  certain  privileges, 
and  those  under  six  months  farther 
privileges,  the  length  of  the  sentence 
being  supposed  to  bear  relation  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence  committed.  All 
prisoners  have  six  centigrammes  of 
bread  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
large  bowl  of  soup  at  mid-day,  and 
six  centigrammes  of  bread  at  six  iu 
the  evening.  Prisoners  sentenced  to 
less  than  six  months  may  have  addi- 
tional food  sent  in. 

The  cell  Is  4  metres  by  2  metres,  and 
has  a  window  1%  by  %  metres,  witli 
fairly  large  panes  set  into  a  wooden 
framework,  and  may  be  opened  and 
shut  as  the  Inmate  desires.  This  is 
unlike  Holloway,  where  the  windows 
are  not  made  to  open.  The  Milan 
prison  cells  are  much  lighter.  They 
are  heated  by  hot  air  and  strike  one 
as  being  well  warmed.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  bedstead  fasteneil 
to  the  wall  with  a  hinge  and  a  drop 
leg.  There  is  a  mattress,  pillow,  blan- 
kets, sheets,  and  blue  cotton  quilt. 
Three  stone  shelves  are  fastened  to 
the  walls  at  varying  heights.  There  is 
a  wooden  cupboard  by  the  door,  and 
jug  and  basin  of  crockery.  Hospital 
cells  are  3%  metres  by  5,  and  are  fur- 
nished in  the  same  way.  There  is  no 
hospital  ward. 

The  prison  dress  of  blue  and  brown 
striped  material  with  short  full  skirt 
and  blue  apron,  is  like  that  which 
every    Italian   peasant   woman  wears. 
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It  is  not  8tami>ed  with  any  conspicuous 
Govemuieat  uiark  sucli  as  our  broad 
arrow,  which,  biacl^  on  light  material, 
and  white  on  dark,  is  branded  largely 
on  every  article  of  prison  clothing. 
The  high-heeled  wooden  shoes  with 
their  leather  toe-pieces  are  also  just 
what  the  contadini  wear. 

The  warders,  four  of  them  to  tht* 
eighty  prisoners,  ai*e  not  in  uuiforui, 
and  seem,  so  far  as  one  might  Judge, 
to  l>e  on  pleasant,  humane  terms  with 
them. 

The  prisouere  are  not  obliged  to,  but 
may  do,  prison   work,  other  than  the 
cleaning   of  their   own    colls.       Those 
who    have   committed    very    small    of- 
fencos.  or  are  only,  as  yet,  on  remaud. 
work  four  or  live  together  in  large  cells 
during  the  day.      Those  who  are  em- 
ployetl  about  the  prison  also  talk  and 
work  together  in  comparative  freedom. 
This    is   in  sharp   contradistinction   to 
the  method  at  Hollo  way,  where  ward- 
ers overlook   the  prisoners  the   whole 
time  they  are   out  of  their  cells  and 
where  all  communication  l)etweeu  pris- 
oners   Is  forbidden.       The    worst   fea- 
tures at  Milan  seem  to  l)e  that  there  is 
no  artificial  light  In  the  cells;  that  a 
visit  of  three  persons,   who   must   be 
iiieml>ei*s  of  the  family,  is  only  allowcMl 
once  in  three   months,   and  that  only 
one   letter   may    be  rei'eived   and   one 
written   in   the  same  period,   whereas 
with  us  these  privileges  occur  once  a 
month,  and  the  visit  is  not  restricted 
to  membei*s  of  the  family;  and  at  Milan 
the  exercise,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 
Is  carrhMl  on  under  most  unsatisfactorj* 
conditions.    A    number   of    little   high- 
walled  (mclosures,  In  each  of  which  is  a 
prisoner,  radiate  from  a  central  build- 
ing, where  a  warder  marches  round  and 
round,  looking  through  d<M»rways.  into 
each  enclosure,  and  at  every   i>risoner 
as  she  passes.      All  this  Is  overlook<Hl 
by  a  high    wall  on   which  stands  thi» 
prison  guard.    Thus  the  prisonei's.  who 
are    perhaps    in    solitary    contlnein<Mit 


during  the  whole  day,  are  even  at  ex- 
ercise entirely  alone.    In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,   the  prison,   built  as  it  is 
round  a  grass-covered  quadrangle,  is  a 
much  pleasanter  place  to  be  in  than 
our  English  Hollo  way.     Pi'isoners  who 
are    employed    on    tasks    of    cleaning 
about    the    prison    must    pass    often 
enough  under  an  open  colonnade  over- 
looking   the   same    quadrangle.       The 
cells  themselves  admit  light  and  fresh 
air  through  their  open  windows,  which 
are  not  the  only  means  of  ventilation. 
Even  allowing  for  the  difference  be- 
tween going  as  a  visitor  and  as  a  con- 
'victed  prisoner,  it  seemeil  to  me  that 
there  was  not  that  heavy,  oppressive 
sense  of  captivity  and  gloom,  nor  the 
ostentatious  Jangle  of  keys  and  rattle 
of  bolts  and  bai*s  which  are  so  sticking 
at   Holloway.    Nevertheless,   prison   is 
prison,  all  the  world  over,  and  solitary 
conhnement  still  seems  to  be  thought 
the  sovereign  cure  for  every  species  of 
moral  ailment      The  idea  of  teaching 
habits  of  decency  and  refinement  never 
seems  to  hdve  entered  the  minds  of  the 
prison    authorities.     In    our     English 
prisons  no  night-dress  is  provided,    in 
the  second  class,    where   meat   forms 
part  of  the  diet,  there  is  neither  knife 
nor  fork  with  which  to  cut  it,  only  a 
w<M)den  spoon.    Even  in  the  ttrst  class 
there  is  no  fork,  but  a  little  tin  knife, 
about  tive  inches  long  with  which  it  is 
lmi)osslble  to  cut.    Is  it  the  fear  of  sui- 
cide which  has  decided   this?      If  so, 
why  not  a  common  dining-room  where 
the  prisoners  might  Ije  allowed  at  least 
once  a  da3'  to  speak?    Why  only  one 
wash  during  the  day  in  a  tiny  basin, 
and  one  bath  during  the  wt>ek?    Surely 
a  system  of  bathing  and  physical  ex- 
ercise would  brace,  invigorate,  and  give 
a  sense  of  self-respect  to  the  drunken, 
(legrade<l  criminal  of  whom  one  hears 
so  much.      Why  the  endless  waste  of 
time   on   the   iM>lishing  of   tins?— valu- 
able tlmt»  whicli  ought  to  be  spent  in 
learning   us»^fnl    things.    One  could  go 
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further.  The  need  for  reform  strikes 
one  at  every  turn,  and  as  one  thinks 
of  the  hundreds  of  practical  house- 
wives one  knows,  the  thought  forces  it- 
self home  that  if  they  were  allowed  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  these  mat- 
ters, they  would  come  in,  with  their 
sensible  ways,  and  brush  away  the 
dust  of  ages  from  our  mouldy  prison 
system.  For  it  seems  that  the  prison 
system  was  formed  in  the  dim  past 
and  t>elongs  to  it  still,  while  all  else 
has  been  changed.  The  nation  has 
t>een  reforming  Education  and  the 
Law,    but    the    prisons     remain    un- 
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touched.  Germany  and  America  are 
both  greatly  ahead  of  us  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  am  sure  that  after  the  ex- 
perience women  have  had  of  the  ter- 
ribly depressing  effect  which  prison 
has  upon  its  victims,  one  of  the  first 
uses  to  which  they  will  put  their  new- 
found power  will  be  to  humanize  the 
entire  system,  and  try  whether  the 
prison  cannot  be  made  a  real  reforma- 
tory instead  of  a  manufactory  of  crimi- 
nals, as  It  is  at  present  admitted  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  any  experience  of 
its  workings. 

Sylvia  Pankhwst. 
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Breakfast  as  a  sociable  function  is 
reserved  for  the  verj'  young  and  un- 
thinking among  men,  for  only  women 
and  an  occasional  genius  (who  proba- 
bly' has  not  been  to  bed)  can  t>e  bril- 
liant at  that  hour;  and  Mr.  Lauristou 
was  not  very  young  nor,  though  not 
by  any  means  unthinking,  was  he  a 
genius.  He  had  no  great  fondness  for 
the  meal;  even  when  he  took  it  at 
home  he  regarded  it  as  a  necessary 
evil  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  the 
morning  paper.  This  he  was  wont  to 
balance  precariously  against  the  hot- 
water  dish  and  the  toast-rack  as  a 
rampart  against  his  wife  and  nieces, 
whose  unseasonable  cheerfulness 
throughout  the  meal  was  an  irritation 
only  forgotten  with  his  first  cigar.  In 
Ealing  however  there  was  always  the 
paper,  which— to  its  credit  be  it  said— 
generally  contained  some  news  of 
gloom  sufficient  to  chime  in  with  iiis 
morning  mood. 

But  here  in  the  heart  of  nature  tlie 
newspaper  did  not  come  till  the  after- 
noon, and  lie  had  no  such  solace;  no 
gruesome  suicides,  no  hideous  murder. 


no  crass  blundering  of  the  War  Office 
in  a  matter  of  regimental  buttons,  no 
wholesale  loss  of  life  in  America,  no 
regrettable  incidents  in  the  far  or 
nearer  East— none  in  short  of  the 
things  that  make  the  beginning  of  the 
day  endurable  seasoned  his  ham  and 
eggs.  And  it  was  no  consolation  to  re- 
flect that  even  in  Ealing  he  would  at 
this  moment  have  been  no  better  off, 
for  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  roused  her 
party  to  breakfast  long  before  the 
newspaper  could  have  arrived  any- 
where—this was  indeed  an  added 
grievance. 

Mr.  Lauriston  was  therefore  exposed 
defenceless  to  the  geniality  of  his 
women-kind.  This  morning,  however, 
he  was  not  wholly  alone  in  melan- 
choly. Cicely  was  depressed;  Doris 
^\as  more  silent  than  usual  and  even 
Agatha  seemed  slightly  out  of  temper. 
Martin  had  an  especially  worried  air. 
Mr.  Lauriston  noted  these  things  and 
his  spirits  rose  a  little  at  the  unaccus- 
tomed sight,  till  his  eye  fell  on  his 
wife.  She  was  so  aggressively  satis- 
fied that  lie  instinctively  arranged  the 
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toast-rack  and  a  sugar-basin  for  his 
absent  protection.  But  there  was  no 
escape. 

**Yes,  everything's  settled,"  Mrs.  Lau- 
riston  volunteered.  **The  wagon  will 
be  here  in  less  than  an  hour  and  two 
men  are  coming  with  it  to  help.  We 
can  wash  up  for  Martin,  while  he  helps 
to  pull  down  the  tents.*' 

"Are  we  really  going,  Aunt  (char- 
lotte?" Cicely  enquired. 

"Going?  Of  course  we  are,  child.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  comfortably  settled 
in  by  luncheon  time." 

"We  shall  never  get  such  a  nice  place 
again,"  sighed  Cicely.  **rm  sure  Un- 
cle Henry  thinks  so  too."  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton  grunted  assent  He  would  have 
grunted  assent  to  any  pessimistic  prop- 
osition Just  then,  from  a  forecast  of 
bad  weather  to  a  prophecy  of  the  na- 
tion's downfall. 

"I  made  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Jones," 
pursued  Mrs.  Lauriston;  and  she  re- 
lated her  negotiations  for  the  hire  of 
the  wagon  and  the  laborers.  It  in- 
terested Agatha  a  little,  but  failed  to 
enliven  Mr.  Lauriston,  who  remarked 
that  he  had  not  reckoned  for  such  ex- 
penses, and  appeared  to  consider  this 
piece  of  extravagance  as  an  instant 
preliminary  to  his  financial  ruin. 

"Even  if  it  had  been  as  much  as  Mr. 
Jones  wanted  at  first,  we  could  not 
have  stayed  here  a  day  longer,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Lauriston. 

They  ended  the  meal  in  silence.  The 
wagon  arrived,  not  precisely  to  time, 
and  with  it  two  embarrassed  yokels 
who  observed  to  Mr.  lauriston  that  it 
was  a  thirsty  day.  That  gentleman 
agreed  despondently  but  remembered 
himself  so  far  as  to  suggest  stout  as 
a  remedy.  But  Mrs.  Ijauriston  inter- 
vened with  two  cups  of  coffee  which 
the  farm-hands  meekly  absorbed. 
They  also  seemed  to  absorb  with  that 
innocent  beverage  something  of  the 
general  depression  to  which  there  was 
but  one  exception. 


'Packing  proceeded  apace.  Agatha 
assisted  in  the  lighter  parts,  the  heavy 
work  falling  to  Martin  and  the  two 
yokels,  who  were  nominally  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lauriston,  but  really 
of  his  wife,  whose  organizing  genius 
was  nobly  exhibited.  She  saw  to  the 
bestowing  of  every  article,  counted  the 
spoons,  collected  the  empty  stout-bot- 
tles (on  which  a  penny  was  returned 
if  the  stopper  was  preserved)  and  ar- 
ranged that  the  heavy  things  should  be 
at  the  bottom  and  the  light  ones  at  the 
top.  She  would  not  allow  Doris  to 
help,  as  being  a  guest,  which  that 
young  lady  rather  resented.  She  was 
always  very  willing  to  do  things  if  she 
could,  and  here  she  was  compelled  to 
look  on  consigned  to  vague  inutility. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  Lauriston 
depreciated  her  ability  to  do  things. 

Mr.  Lauriston  smoked  his  cigar  in 
an  attitude  of  superintendence,  feeling 
nevertheless  aloof  from  the  proceed- 
ings. With  everybody  except  his  wife 
he  was  in  sympathy,  and  most  of  all 
with  himself.  Cicely  disappeared  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Action  was  not 
her  idea  of  a  holiday;  and  domestic 
pursuits  she  left  for  Ealing.  However 
she  was  unselfish  enough  not  to  wish 
to  watch  others  toiling  while  she  her- 
self existed  gracefully,  i^  she  strolled 
carelessly  away  from  the  river,  but 
presently  turned  to  the  left  towards 
the  lane.  To  a  casual  obsen^er  the  re- 
tiring nature  of  her  movements  would 
have  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  not  to 
l>e  ^n.  She  walked  cautiously  along 
the  lane,  and  reconnoitred  with  care 
before  she  ventured  to  cross  the  bridge 
openly.  But  Mr.  Lauriston  would 
have  understood.  Evidently  she  had 
caught  the  infection,  and  was  proving 
herself  worthy  to  be  the  niece  of  an 
ex- volunteer. 

She  did  not  return  till  the  prepara- 
tions were  nlmost  complete,  and  then 
she  reappeareil  beside  the  wagon  car- 
rying a  cushion  in  each  hand  with  an 
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air  of  much  usefulness.  The  yokels 
were  dumbly  suffering;  Martin  was  red 
and  X)er8plring;  Agatha  was  slightly 
flushed  but  appeared  conscious  of  good 
worlv  well  done.  Mrs.  Lauriston 
though  perfectly  cool  seemed  a  little 
impatient  and  disdainful.  A  second 
cigar  had  not  yet  reconciled  Mr.  Lau- 
riston to  the  proceedings,  and  Doris 
still  hovered  round  aimlessly. 

Oicely  had  timed  her  arrival  well; 
she  had  probably  reconnoitred  her  ad- 
vance no  less  carefully  than  her  re- 
treat. She  did  not  waste  compassion 
on  Doris,  and  stepped  up  into  tho 
wagon  with  Martin's  assistance.  Her 
fli-st  question  was  for  the  safety  of  the 
rod.  Then  she  settled  herself  among 
her  cushions  in  the  folds  of  canvas. 
Her  uncle  approached  the  wagon  still 
gloomily  pufling  at  the  stump  of  bis 
cigar.  **A  penny  for  your  thoughts, 
Uncle  Henr>%"  she  laughed.  Mr.  lau- 
riston smiled  feebly.  **No,  I  think  I 
can  guess  them,"  she  said  withdrawini: 
the  ofl^er. 

Mr.  Lauriston  doubted  her  ability  to 
do  so.  "You  were  thinking  what  u 
long  way  you'll  have  to  walk  every 
morning,"  she  suggested  tentatively. 
He  puffed  in  slight  embarrassment. 
"Now  confess,"  Cicely  held  up  an  ad- 
monitory flnger.  He  shook  his  head. 
"You're  trying  to  be  polite,  Uncle 
Henry.  Are  you  practising  for  the 
house-boat?"  she  whispered. 

"1  was  thinking  of  a  Gladstone  bag," 
he  said  at  last. 

"A  Gladstone  bag?"  Cicely  repeated 
out  loud. 

Mr.  Lauriston  checked  her  with  an 
unconsciously  uttered  "hush,"  for  the 
others  were  preparing  to  take  their 
seats  and  Mrs.  Lauriston  was  taking  a 
last  survey  of  her  chattels. 

"What  has  the  Gladstone  bag  got  to 
do  with  the— you  know?"  demanded 
the  too  far-seeing  Cic'oly.  Her  uncle 
puffed  guiltily. 

"I  wonder  whnt  <lid  berome  of  that 


cup,"  Mi's.  Lauriston  was  lieard  to  say. 
"If  you've  broken  it,  Martin,  you've 
si>oilt  the  entire  set" 

"Oh,  perhaps  3'ou  mean  the  one  I 
took  for  sketching,"  Doris  put  in.  She 
produced  a  tea-cup  from  her  basket. 
There  was  still  a  sediment  of  paint  in 
it. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  suppressed  her  Inita- 
tlon.  "We've  been  looking  for  it  for 
quite  ten  minutes,"  she  said.  "Now 
we  will  start," 

The  larger  yokel,  a  man  at  last 
cracked  his  whip  gladly  and  the  wagon 
began  to  move,  with  Mr.  lauriston 
walking  at'the  side. 

CHAPTER  XHL 

When  It  had  gone  Martin,  as  had 
been  arranged,  went  off  in  the  boat 
with  a  few  more  fragile  goods  which 
could  be  conveyed  by  water  with  less 
fear  of  mishap.  He  had  of  course  to 
pass  through  the  lock  and  then  row  ui> 
stream  past  the  house-boat  So  early 
had  Mrs.  Lauriston  bestirred  her  party 
that  the  young  men  were  still  at  break- 
fast as  Martin  sculled  by.  Majendie 
expressed  a  faint  curiosity  as  to 
whither  he  could  l>e  going  so  early, 
but  otherwise  the  circumstance  occa- 
sioned no  particular  comment 

After  breakfast  Charles,  who  had 
been  doing  his  l>est  to  live  up  to  his 
persecuted  character,  reminded  the 
others  of  the  concession  he  had  ex- 
torte<l  from  them— that  he  should  in- 
cur none  of  the  labors  of  the  removal, 
and  then  he  announced  that  he  was 
obliged  to  visit  his  friends  in  the  other 
eanij)  and  apologize  for  not  being  able 
to  ask  them  to  tea  that  day.  His  tone 
implied  that  he  was  going  to  ascribe 
blame  where  blame  was  strictly  due. 
With  that  he  went  off  into  the  osier- 
bed  and  spent  one  last  quiet  hour  of 
search  for  his  Gladstone  bag,  during 
which  he  actually  came  upon  the  hut 
from  which  Talbot  had  removed  it  in 
the  night 
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Talbot  watched  him  depart  with 
some  amusement.  He  had  decided  in 
hfs  own  mind  that  Charles's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  other  camp  was  purely 
imaginary,  and  guessed  that  he  must 
somehow  have  learnt  of  the  proposed 
removal  and  have  played  his  part  ac- 
cordingly. This  conduct  was  hardly 
straightforward  but  Talbot  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  it  was  clever,  and 
moreover  It  was  useful  to  himself. 
Then  Talbot  began  to  supervise  the 
labor  of  striking  the  tent  and  bestow- 
ing all  the  portable  property  on  board 
the  house-boat.  William,  Majendic 
and  the  Admiral  worked  willingly  and 
in  little  more  than  an  hour  everything 
was  ready. 

Charles  returned  as  the  towing-rope 
was  being  affixed  to  the  mast  and  he  at 
once  carried  his  deck-chair,  a  bottle  of 
beer,  and  a  glass  up  onto  the  roof, 
where  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  made 
himself  comfortable.  The  moorings 
were  cast  off;  Majendle  and  the  Ad- 
miral took  the  rope;  William  pusheil 
the  house-boat  off  with  a  long  pole  and 
so  they  started.  Talbot,  to  whom  had 
fallen  the  comparatively  light  task  of 
managing  the  rudder,  meditated  ou  the 
fitness  of  things,  as  he  wa tolled  the 
towers  staggering  along  and  William 
every  now  and  then  making  mighty 
efforts  to  keep  her  nose  out  of  the  bank 
with  the  pole.  Towing  a  house-boat 
is  rather  like  towing  a  bam  across  a 
ploughed  field,  and  he  congratulate<l 
himself  on  the  forethought  which  had 
enabled  him  to  suggest  so  satisfactory 
a  division  of  labor.  Nevertheless  he 
regretted  that  Charles  should  by  noth- 
ing short  of  trickery  have  gained  the 
right  to  be  even  more  idle  than  him- 
self, and  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
caused  by  this  reflection  he  shouted 
to  the  two  unfortunates  at  the  rope 
that  unless  they  would  put  a  little 
way  on  her  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  steer. 

As  if  to  point  his  observation  the  un- 


wieldly  vessel  at  this  moment  defied 
all  William's  efforts  with  the  pole  and 
ran  hard  into  a  bed  of  rushes  with 
the  immediate  effect  of  pulling  the 
towers  up  very  short.  Recrimina- 
tions ensued,  and  the  rest  of  the  slow 
and  arduous  journey  was  occupied 
by  intermittent  but  heated  argument 
in  which  every  one  Joined  except 
Charles,  who  listened  and  watched 
in  placid  satisfaction.  This  was  a 
further  instalment  of  anticipatory  re- 
venge. 

However  everything  ends  and  at  last 
they  reached  the  new  camping-ground, 
which  was  situated  in  a  creek  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream  at  the  comer 
of  a  wood  that  ran  down  to  the  water. 
A  few  hundred  yards  above  was  the 
back-water,  on  the  opposite  bank,  be- 
side which  the  other  party  was  now 
busily  engaged  in  making  itself  at 
home.  They  mooreil  the  house-boat 
fast  and  then  disposed  the  tent,  built 
a  new  fire-place  and  generally  arranged 
things  as  they  had  l>een  at  the  old  spot. 
Even  Charles  was  magnanimous 
enough  to  drive  in  a  few  tent-pegs, 
after  which  he  said  that  he  would 
bathe,  an  idea  that  seemed  goml  to  the 
others  too. 

Soon  after  this  Charles  had  a  new 
♦experience,  and  he  realized  for  the  first 
time  what  exactly  were  the  feelings 
of  Tantalus  in  the  fable.  He  had 
swum  some  distance  down  stream  and 
was  meditating  return;  indeed  he  was 
lazily  treading  water  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  house- boat,  when  he  saw 
something  that  caused  him  to  cease  all 
motion  and  sink  unexpectedly.  He 
saw  in  fact  a  figure  hurrying  across 
the  plank  from  the  house- boat  with  a 
Gladstone  bag  in  its  band,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  spectacle  sent  him 
nearly  to  the  bottom.  He  l>eat  his 
way  franticallj^  up  to  the  surface  again 
just  in  time  to  catch  another  glimpse 
of  his  property  as  it  vanished  over  the 
fence  into  the  wood. 
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This  it  was  that  caused  him  to  startle  and  hasten  in  the  direetioB  taken  by 
Majendie,  who  was  floating  peacefully  Talbot;  but  in  a  moderately  thick  wood 
a  little  higher  up,  by  passing  him  at  a 
racing  stroke  and  clambering  hurriedly 
onto  the  house-boat.  It  took  no  long 
time  for  him  to  throw  on  a  few  clothes 

KacmUlftii'0  Kiftsliie. 


five  minutes'  start  is  as  good  as  half 
an  hour's  in  the  open  and  both  Talbot 
and  the  Gladstone  bag  had  vanished 
utterly. 


(To  be  continued,) 


THE  CURE. 


In  the  rush  of  the  quarrel  between 
Church  and  State  in  France,  one  class 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  ignored 
by  both  combatants. 

Yet  the  cur6  of  the  country  village  is, 
all  the  same,  the  channel  by  which 
Rome  reaches  and  teaches  the  majority 
of  her  children:  and  those  children, 
peasants  and  poor  men  as  they  are, 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Btate. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  M.  le  Cur6 
has  been  ubiquitous  all  over  France. 
In  the  straggling,  bleak  village  of  the 
I<^orth,  with  its  long,  untidy  street,  its 
bare  poplars  always  bowing  to  the 
wind,  and  its  little  church  sending  up 
its  spire  among  the  dull,  shuttered 
houses -— behold  M.  Ic  Cur6,  with  his 
shabby  soutane  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  his  square-toed  shoes,  and  his 
honest  face  reddened  with  exercise  and 
the  cold,  or,  in  the  white,  hot  villages 
of  the  South,  behold  him,  after  the 
hour  of  dijeuner,  pacing  the  sunny 
Place,  where  the  children  skip  and  the 
women  gossip  and  knit,  reading  from 
his  ragged  breviary,  or,  it  may  be, 
meditating  and  basking  pleasantly  in 
the  light  and  heat  beneath  what  is 
surely  the  first  and  earliest  of  green 
cotton  umbrellas. 

When  the  present  warfare  is  only 
a  cold  page  of  history,  it  may  be  that 
M.  le  Cur6  will  still  be  the  famUiar 
figure.  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
he  is  to-day:  that  his  work  and  order, 


which  have  survived  Alblgensianism, 
Protestantism,  Rationalism,  the  fury 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  deeper  dan- 
ger of  internal  corruption,  will  outlive 
the  scientific  criticisms  and  the  politi- 
cal Juggleries  of  our  own  day:  and 
that,  when  our  new  philosophies  are 
old,  and  our  boasted  enlightenment  is 
utter  darkness  to  our  children,  M.  le 
Gur6  will  still  be*  teaching  the  sublime 
and  narrow  faith  with  which  for  six- 
teen centuries  he  has  comforted  the 
tried  and  sorrowing  souls  of  simple 
men. 

One  of  his  order,  who  may  perhaps 
be  a  type  of  others,  lived,  and  was  still 
living  only  a  few  months  ago,  in  a 
certain  Provengal  village. 

Laforge  stands  forty  miles  inland 
from  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  head 
of  a  deep  and  narrow  valley— so  deep 
and  narrow  as  to  be  almost  a  gorge— 
the  village  climbs  up  a  perpendicular 
rock,  and  stands  white  and  sharp 
against  the  blue,  clear  sky.  There  is 
no  driving  road  into  Laforge— no  whip 
or  curse  of  drivers  would  bring  horses 
up  such  an  ascent  From  the  sunny 
Place  of  the  village  one  can  see  the 
diligence  discharging  its  littie  cargo 
and  few  passengers  on  the  road  below 
—so  far  below  that  the  equipage  looks 
like  a  child's  toy,  and  the  rotund  and 
ix)rtly  driver  is  only  a  slim,  black 
speck.  Up  the  winding  footpath, 
through  the  olive  groves— the  footpath 
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turns  into  a  rough  stone  stairway  as  it 
nears  the  village— Laforge  receives  all 
it  ever  receives  of  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries from  the  world  below  it  The 
nearest  town,  Saint-Manine,  Is  fkve-and- 
twenty  miles  away,  and  Is  only  a  town 
to  the  dwellers  in  Laforge^  to  whom 
the  Provencal  cities  of  Aix  and  Mar- 
seilles are  but  grand,  unapproachable 
names,  to  whom  Paris  is  a  remote  and 
glittering  El  Dorado,  and  for  whom 
foreign  parts  literally  have  no  exist- 
ence. 

M.  le  Our6  lives  in  the  little  itresby- 
Ure,  which  stands  two  minutes*  walk 
from  the  village.  Its  ratable  value 
is  exactly  five  pounds  a  year.  It  con- 
tains four  bare  rooms,  and  has  a  little 
patch  of  mountain  included  in  its  prop- 
erty, wherein  an  English  eye  would 
see  possibilities  of  a  garden  and  a 
French  eye  has  seen  subsistence  for  a 
goat 

M.  le  Cure  is  about  five-and-forty 
years  old.  He  has  a  round,  apple  face, 
with  a  kind  of  innocent  simplicity 
about  it  which  it  wUl  keep  till  his 
death.  But  if  he  has  no  cleverness,  he 
has  a  practical  day-by-day  common- 
sense  much  more  useful.  His  father 
was  a  peasant  of  Laforge,  who  made 
a  little  money— only  a  very  little— out 
of  his  olives,  and  on  it  sent  his  son, 
Baptiste,  to  the  very  small  seminary 
in  the  very  small  town,  five-and-twentj' 
miles  away.  His  flock  do  not  like 
M.  le  Cuw^  the  worse  because  he 
has  been  brought  up  among  them  a 
peasant,  as  they  are  peasants,  and  has 
known,  as  they  know,  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  the  temptations  of  grind- 
ing poverty.  The  last  he  may  even 
know  now.  It  is  certain  that  when 
he  had  nailed  up  in  his  sitting-room  a 
rough  crucifix,  a  h^itier,  and  a  rude 
bookshelf  (to  hold  the  four  books  which 
are  his  whole  library)  and  had  ar- 
ranged a  bed,  a  table,  two  chairs,  and 
the  sparsest  supply  of  kitchen  mate- 
rials,    the     presbyUre     was     entirely 


equipped,  furnished,  and  complete. 
Monsieur's  soutane  is  always  dread- 
fully old  and,  it  may  be  added,  ill- 
brushed.  At  the  seminary,  Baptiste 
was  a  clumsy  and  untidy  boy,  with  a 
good  deal  of  ink  distributed  over  his 
person.  There  is  a  suggestion  now  in 
his  appearance  that  there  would  still 
be  a  good  deal  of  ink  about  it,  if  he 
had  any  use  for  a  commodity  in  which 
Laforge  deals  rarely.  When  he  is  con- 
sulted on  some  knotty  point— the 
knotty  points,  not  of  spiritual  difllcul- 
ties,  Laforge  being  not  much  troubled 
with  those,  but  of  mundane,  every- 
day affairs  which  are  often  brought  to 
the  pre96ytdre— M.  le  Cur6  has  a  habit 
of  drawing  a  not  too  clean  forefinger 
over  a  chin  which  never  seems  to  have 
been  recently  shaved,  in  honest  con- 
sideration. His  hat  is  gray  and  faded 
with  southern  dust  and  sunshine.  It 
is  true  he  has  Annette— an  old  dame 
of  the  village,  with  short  petticoats, 
and  her  firm  face  a  network  of  lines 
and  wrinkles— to  look  after  him.  But 
it  is  Annette's  business  to  keep  clean 
M.  le  Cur6*s  house— not  M.  le  €ur6; 
and  to  make  soup  for  the  inner  man 
out  of  nothing  and  out  of  everything, 
as  only  a  B^renchwoman  can.  Instead 
of  brushing  the  outer  man  into  a  neat- 
ness no  one  would  appreciate. 

Every  morning,  before  the  sun  has 
climbed  over  the  mountains,  and  when 
Laforge  lies  fresh  and  cold  in  the  thin 
air  of  the  dawn,  he  hurries  up  the 
stone  steps  of  the  dark,  passage-like 
street  to  the  height  where  his  little 
church  of  Salute  Marthe  de  Laforge 
stands  sentinel  over  her  children.  He 
has  seldom  time  to  turn  and  look  at  the 
majestic  ranges  of  mountains  with  the 
sunrise  turning  their  snows  to  fire;  or 
at  the  village  and  the  olive  groves, 
hanging,  as  it  seems,  on  the  rock  above 
the  black,  winding  line  of  the  valley. 
To  appreciate  beauty,  one  must  have 
known  ugliness;  as  to  deplore  ugliness, 
one  must  have  known  beauty.     If  M. 
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le  Cur6  i8.a  little  dull  to  the  stately 
apleiidorB  among  whieh  he  was  bom, 
he  is  fortunately  also  a  little  dull  to 
the  artistic  imperfections  of  his 
church,  having  never  seen  a  better. 
He  goes  in.  softly.  That  the  altar 
hangings  are  ragged  and  the  Ma- 
donna tawdry;  that  the  candles  the 
faithful  have  offered  to  the  saints  have 

• 

always  guttered  untidily,  and  that  the 
mountain  flowers  in  the  mean  vases  in 
the  side. chapel  are  always  dead,  does 
not  strike  him  to-day,  or  any  day.  The 
atmosphere  is  a  little  stale  and  thick, 
with  yesterday's  incense  and  humanity, 
after  the  light,  clear  air  without. 

Presently,  a  few  of  the  faithful  push 
aside  the  heavy  door  and  curtain,  and 
begin  their  prayers.  M.  Baptiste— with 
ja  brown-skinned  boy  server,  who  looks 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  even  to  shake 
himself  since  he  got  out  of  bed— goes 
through  the  Mass,  perfunctorily,  the 
stranger  might  think— wonderfully  lit- 
tle perfunctorily  he  should  think,  when 
be  remembers  that  M.  le  Cur6  says  the 
same  form  of  words  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
year  in  and  year  out  The  congrega- 
tion are  not  strictly  attentive.  But, 
with  the  awakening  noises  of  the  steep 
street  calling  them  to  the  toil  by  which 
they  can  Just,  and  only  Just,  earn  the 
hunch  of  gray  bread,  the  handful  of 
olives,  and  the  red  sour  wine,  which  is 
all  their  subsistence,  the  wonder  is 
that  they  are  there  at  all. 

After  the  service  two  women  wait  to 
speak  to  M.  le  Cur6.  One  is  only  a 
girl,  but  her  hard  life  has  made  her 
look  already  a  middle-aged  woman. 
She  has  to  arrange  about  the  baptism 
of  her  baby.  The  other,  weeping,  has 
to  tell  of  the  death  of  her  son,  who  is 
not  only  the  child  of  her  infirm  old 
age,  but  its  breadwinner  too.  M.  le 
Cur6  looks  down  a  little  ruefully  at  his 
ancient  soutane.  It  has  been  long  a 
dream  of  his  to  replace  it  with  a  new 
one,    from   the   fees    for   burials   and 


christenings.  But  how  can  he  take 
such  fees  from  people  like  this?  The 
new  soutane  will  always  be  a  dream,  it 
seems.  The  .women  leave;  and  then, 
M.  Baptiste  having  appointed  the  hoar, 
not. because  it  Bolts  him,  for  he  is  still 
fasting  and  might  well  be  tired,  but  be- 
cause it  suits  his  flock,  hears  confes- 
sions. 

It  is  very  seldom,  outside  the  cover 
of  an  English  novel,  that  the  disclo- 
sures of  M.  le  Cur6*s  confessional  are 
in  the  least  thrilling  or  melodramatic. 
It  is  generally  M.  Baptiste's  fate  at 
least  to  listen  to  the  infant  peccadil- 
loes of  the  little  girls  from  the  Laforge 
pensUmnai,  and  to  the  spites  and  Jeal- 
ousies of  a  few  old  crones.  Sometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  Jacques  Bonhomme 
owns  his  coarse,  plain  sins;  or  the  slip- 
ping from  the  businesslike  thriftiness 
and  cunning  which  is  the  French  peas- 
ant's pride,  to  the  dishonestly  sharp 
practice  which  is  ills  special  tempta- 
tion. M.  le  Curb's  counsels  are,  it 
may  be,  hardly  spiritual;  but  they  are 
at  least  practicable.  For  here  the 
priest  is,  literally  very  often,  brother 
to  the  penitent;  living  a  like  life  under 
like  conditions.  So  that  when  Jacques 
rises  from  his  knees,  there,  but  for 
the  grace  of  GrOd,  goes  M.  le  Cur6. 

Presently,  mincing  a  little  in  her 
walk,  with  the  feeble,  narrow  face 
which  is  the  result  of  her  petty  life 
(for  If  heaven  makes  young  faces,  old 
people  make  their  own  out  of  their 
habits  and  character),  comes  Mademoi- 
selle AngMe.  She  is  the  spinster  lady- 
paramount  of  Laforge;  a  renU^re  thooi^ 
the  rentCB  are  meagre  indeed,  with  a 
banne^UnU-fadre,  and  memories  of  bet- 
ter days  and  of  a  tiresome  uncle  who 
was  a  bishop.  Poor  M.  Baptiste's 
hand  rasps,  perplexed,  over  his  chin 
when  he  sees  her.  She  subscribes  to 
his  charities.  She  asks  him  to  dejeuner. 
But  as,  in  England,  good  ladies  Join 
worthing  parties  not  so  much  to  pro- 
vide the  heathen  with  clothes  as  them- 
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selves  with  an  interest  so  Mademoi- 
selle Ang^e  is  everlastingiy  confessing 
sins,  not  to  be  rid  of  them,  but  for  the 
excitement  of  the  confession.  It  needs 
some  sleelc,  subtle  Abb6  of  a  town  to 
deal  with  the  artificial  difflcuities  of 
a  soul  iilce  this.  €k)od  Baptiste  i» 
far  too  straightforward  and  simple. 
When  Mademoiselle  has  gone  away, 
with  a  flutter  of  prim  sltirts,  he  taltes 
a  long  breath,  puts  some  Iceys  in  his 
pocket,  and  goes  out  into  the  flooding 
sunshine  and  light  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
tasteful duty  well  through,  and  some- 
thing false  and  complicated  left  t>e- 
hind. 

It  is  time  for  his  dejeunet— and  past 
it.  A  good  authority  has  said  that  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  French  cur6  is  his 
love  of  good  eating.  Baptiste's  flgure 
certainly  inclines  to  the  comfortable. 
But,  in. his  case,  there  arc  not  only  the 
fi-equent  and  faithfully  kept  fasts  of 
his  Church,  but  the  fact  of  his  belu^ 
literally  "passing  ricli  on  forty  pounds 
a  year,"  which  preventK  much  indul- 
gence of  the  flesh.  His  dejeuner  is,  in 
fact,  so  scant>'  that  only  the  capable 
Annette  could  make  It  look  like  a 
d^jeutier  at  all.  But  the  gray  bread  Is 
freshly  baked  and  the  thin  soup  hot. 
M.  Baptiste  would  be  less  well  fed  U* 
he  were  an  Euglish  curate,  three  times 
as  well  paid,  spending  half  a  dozen 
times  as  much  oh  his  feeding,  in  the 
land  which  has  been  well  described  as 
that  where  one  eats,  but  never  dines. 
When  the  meal  is  over,  he  feels  in  the 
|X)cket8  of  his  sontane  for  his  one 
small  cherished  luxury— snuflf.  They 
ai*e  empty.  He  remembers  that  Pierre, 
the  diligence  driver,  is  to  bring  him  a 
little  packet  from  Saint- Manine  to-day; 
and  goes  out  into  the  Place,  whither 
Pierre  always  climbs  to  take  his  glass 
of  red  wine  at  the  rough  table  outside 
the  mean  otf^er^e— superbly  named  the 
Hotel  de  France. 

It  is  to  l)e  observed  that  M.  le  CurC 
never  indulges  in   any  kind  of  sport 


and  lias  absolutely  no  exercise  •  but 
walking.  The  game  of  billiards  in  the 
caf6 — the  simple  and  frequent  recrea- 
tion of  othei*  Frenchmen— lUs  office 
forbids  him.  His  newspaper— it  is  the 
one  newspaper  Baptiste,  anyhow,  ever 
sees— is  a  halfpenny  rag  containing  the 
local  lies  only.  But  he  has,  at  least, 
sunshine,  warmth,  light  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  some  of  the  most  noble  and  ex- 
quisite scenery  in  the  world.  If  man 
has  been  meagre  to  him,  God  and  Na- 
ture have  dealt  him  some  of  their  best 
gifts  abundantly.  Then,  too,  the  peo- 
l)le  on  the  Place  are  nearly  all  his 
friends— and  are  all  his  spiritual  chil- 
dren. The  Jiarrow  bitterness  of  the  di- 
vision of  sects  does  not  trouble  hU 
ministrations.  Such  religion  as  the 
people  have,  is  wholly  Baptiste's  reli- 
gion. It  is  as  ji  friend  that  every  one 
greets  him  now  as  he  (*omes  on  to  the 
Plave— the  patron  of  the  HOtel  de 
France  stamliug  in  his  doorway,  the 
girl  leaning  on  the  stone  wall  watching 
for  the  diligence,  the  children  skipping, 
the  old  woman  passing  through  with  a 
great  Itasket  of  faggots  on  her  stately 
head,  and  Jacques  leading  his  donkey, 
with  a  l>arrel  of  wine  on  the  beast's 
patient  back. 

M.  le  Cur6,  half-sitting  on  the  wall, 
roads  his  breviary— a  special  office  for 
one  of  those  special  days  which  occur 
so  constantly  in  the  Roman  calendar— 
with  the  sun  dancing  and  dazzling  on 
the  well-thumbed  page,  for  it  is  the 
sun  of  early  November  and  very  bril- 
liant and  hot  He  has  but  Just  put 
away  the  breviary  and  begun  to  enjoy 
himself  with  the  local  rag  when,  every 
one  else  being  out  of  earshot  the  girl 
leaning  on  the  parapet  approaches  him 
timidly.  Mariotte  has  seen  a  ghost!  The 
apparition  came  that  way,  and  went 
this,  and  did  thus,  and  meant— it  may 
be,  can  M.  le  Cur6  tell?— something  sin- 
ister and  terrible!  Baptiste  looks  down 
the  valley— where  the  diligence  can  be 
espied   in  the  distance— and   thinks  a 
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moment.  He  is  one  of  the  people 
whom  thooght,  as  It  were,  always  dis- 
tresses. Bot  lie  learnt  conscientiOQSly 
long  ago  at  Saint-Manine  the  treatment 
be  was  to  mete  out  to  the  supernatural 
—not  to  deny,  not  to  explain,  only  to 
soothe.  Mariotte  is  to  be  assured  that 
under  the  protection  of  the  saints,  the 
ghost  can  do  her  no  harm.  Mariotte's 
friend  goes  away— relieved.  Baptiste^s 
own  attitude  towards  the  occult  re- 
mains perhaps  much  like  the  attitude 
of  persons  far  freer  and  bolder  in 
thought  and  belief  than  he— *'it  may  be 
so,  my  lord." 

Five-and-twenty  minutes  later,  the 
dUigence  having  arrived  at  the  auherge 
on  the  road  below,  Pierre,  blowing  and 
apoplectic,  and  still  very  fat  though  he 
peeled  off  three  coats  to  make  the  as- 
cent, reaches  the  Place.  He  has  the 
snuff  in  his  pocket.  M.  le  Cur6  pays 
him  therefor.  He  brings  a  little  news 
from  Saint-Manine;  but  not  much.  M. 
Baptiste  is  not  so  very  keenly  inter- 
ested. Lead  a  narrow  and  simple  life, 
and  it  grows  narrower  and  simpler 
every  day.  M.  le  Cure's  heart  and 
ambitions  are  bound  up,  contained,  ful- 
filled, in  Laforge  now.  The  seminary 
and  his  youth  have  faded  a  good  deal 
from  his  mind.  He,  with  the  rest  of 
the  village,  likes  the  rubicund  Pierre 
because  he  is  a  cheerful  Incident  in 
the  day  of  Laforge,  not  because  he 
brings  news  of  a  place  which,  after  all, 
is  not  Laforge,  and  so  really  not  very 
important 

The  Place  is  very  pleasant  and  ani- 
mated this  afternoon.  M.  le  Our6  has 
enjoyed  it  It  is  his  play-time.  The 
approach  of  a  tall  man  with  thin  lips 
and  eager  eyes  reminds  him  that  that 
play-time  is  over.  In  the  Catholic  vil- 
lage, the  schoolmaster  and  the  our6 
stand  respectively  for  Progress  and 
for  Retrogression,  and  are  nearly  al- 
ways at  enmity.  But  in  this  case  Prog- 
ress regards  Retrogression  as  a  child, 
with   a   slightly   contemptuous   and   a 


not  unkindly  tolerance.  The  brown- 
skinned,  bright-eyed  children  of  La- 
forge also  feel  M.  le  Cur6  to  be,  in 
some  sort,  one  of  themselves.  They 
cling  on  to  his  hands  and  soutane. 
Having  no  means  of  finding  out  for 
himself,  Baptiste  consults  Pierre  to  see 
if  the  hour  for  his  class— preparatory  to 
confirmation— has  really  come;  and 
Pierre,  on  the  irresponsible  authority 
of  a  cheerful  Italian  watch,  with  the 
picture  of  a  d^ooUeUe  lady  in  a  blue 
satin  dress  on  the  back  of  it,  assures 
him  that  it  is  two  o'clock.  Pierre  fin- 
ishes his  glass  with  the  patron.  The 
schoolmaster  lights  a  very  thin  cigar- 
ette and  reads  a  Socialist  newspaper, 
which  proposes  to  destroy  all  institu- 
tions and  orders  in  time,  but  is  careful 
to  insist  on  M.  le  Cur6*s  caste  and  pro- 
fession being  destroyed  first 

Meanwhile,  M.  Baptiste,  with  half  the 
young  idea  of  Laforge  at  his  heels,  has 
gone  back  to  his  church.  As  a  teacher 
be  is  admirable.  The  round  face  with 
its  kindly  good  temper,  the  sympathy 
and  understanding  with  the  youth  he 
will  never  himself  quite  outgrow,  make 
all  children  love  him.  Then,  too,  M. 
Baptiste  is  not  confused  by  seeing 
more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  and 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  teaches  has 
never  felt  a  doubt  "The  more  you 
know,  the  less  you  are  sure,*'  is  n 
sound,  if  a  dismal,  axiom. 

By  the  time  the  class  is  finished,  and 
M.  le  Our6  has  dutifully  admonished 
the  offending  youth  who  has  been  play- 
ing on  its  outskirts,  and  rewards  a 
sobbing  little  girl  with  a  sou  for  hav- 
ing a  toothache,  the  autumnal  after- 
noon is  well  advanced.  Then  there 
are  Vespers,  and  perhaps  a  sick  peas- 
ant to  be  visited;  or  a  hurried  baptism 
to  be  performed  in  a  stone  hut  three 
miles  away  along  a  path  cut  round 
the  mountain.  It  is  sunset  and  de- 
clining light  before  Baptiste  is  back  at 
the  preitbyUre  he  first  left  at  six  this 
morning;  and  the  evening  may  well  be 
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his  own.  In  his  little  liviug-room, 
when  Annette  has  served  his  modest 
supper— to-night,  because  the  sick 
peasant  lacked  the  barest  necessaries 
of  death,  it  must  be  so  modest  as  not 
even  to  include  the  sour  wine  which, 
in  this  land  of  vineyards,  is  incredibly 
cheap— M.  le  Cur6  spends  his  short 
solitude. 

Does  he  feel  it  to  be  solitary?  Does 
he  dream  in  reality,  as  he  *  al- 
ways dreams  in  books,  of  the  woman 
his  harsh  vows  forbid  him  to  marry, 
of  children  nearer  and  dearer  than  the 
children  he  taught  this  afternoon? 
Very  seldom.  If  one  is  to  violate  a 
great  fundamental  law  of  Nature,  one 
cannot  begin  too  soon.  It  must  be 
considered— it  is  often  forgotten— tliat 
Baptiste  w^as  trained  and  disciplined 
from  his  boyhood  for  this  maimed  life; 
that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  renounce 
the  dear  and  common  Joys,  for  he  has 
never  expected  to  have  them.  Com- 
pare him  with  his  brother  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England  (on  whose  poor 
stipend  Baptiste  would  find  himself 
disgracefully  rich),  with  his  delicate 
wife,  his  half-dozen  hapless  childreut 
nnd  the  consequent  too  engrossing 
family  cares,  and  it  may  well  be 
thought— if  its  strong  temptations  can 
be  overcome— that  Baptiste's  position 
is  more  dignified  and  contented,  and 
bis  usefulness  less  hampered. 

Perhaps  three  times  a  year  he  writes 
a  letter,  to  a  sister  living  forty  miles 
away;  nearly  as  often  he  takes  down 
one  of  his  four  volumes  of  the  ''Lives 
of  the  Fathers"  (left  him  by  a  distant 
priestly  relative),  dusts  it  i)olitely,  and 
puts  it  back  again.  The  "Lives"  would 
not  be  exhilarating,  very  likely.  But 
to  Baptiste  books,  of  any  sort,  may  oc- 
casionally be  a  duty,  but  are  never  a 
recreation. 

If  to-morrow  be  Sunday,  there  is  his 
sermon  to  prepare  and  learn  by  rote. 
But  he  does  not  need  books  even  for 
that     Knowing  his  people,  he,  wisely, 
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writes  out  of  his  own  head— and  heart. 
If  to-morrow  be  not  Sunday,  M.  Bap- 
tiste may  indulge  in  a  cigarette;  and 
sometimes  in  a  nap.  The  light  grows 
dim.  Monsieur  moves  the  spnttering 
logs  on  the  low  fire  on  the  hearth  (it 
is  only  at  this  hour  Uiat  his  frugal  An- 
nette allows  him  a  fire  at  all)  with  the 
broken  toe  of  his  broad  shoe.  Annette 
puts  her  head  in  at  the  door  and  says 
*'Bon  soir,  Mo'sien*'  with  a  severity 
which  means  '^Candles  are  dear,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  sit  up  late."  Then 
she  apparently  bangs  all  the  doors  in 
the  house,  and  retires,  like  a  respecta- 
ble tornado,  to  her  own  home  in  the 
village. 

M.  le  Cur6  sits  looking  at  the  faces  in 
the  fire  for  another  ten  minutes.  The 
choice  between  bed  and  a  candle  be- 
comes pressing.  Bed  is  much  cheaper. 
By  half -past  nine  M.  le  Cur6  is  enjoy- 
ing the  "heavy  honeydew  of  slumber," 
with  a  regular,  peaceful  snore,  and 
never  a  dream. 

On  Sunday— the  cheerful  Sumlay  of 
the   Catholic,    when   is   kept   the   f^ 
Dleu  and  the  fHe  6t  eveiT  one  else  as 
well— M.  le  Cur6  finds  his  church  much 
fuller  than   on   week-days.       But  his 
congregation  has  not  at  all  the  air  of 
•*one-long-service-and-get-it-all-done-for- 
the-rest-of-the-week"      which      distin- 
guishes many  Protestant  worshippers. 
To-day  he  preaches  his  sermon.      He 
has    a     manner    naturally    dramatic, 
warm,    eager,    spontaneous.    His    dis- 
courses are  both  less  frequent  and  lees 
foolish  than  his  brother's  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church— it  may  be,  less  foolish  be- 
cause less  frequent    Baptiste,  at  auy 
rate,   does  not  spend  his  time  in  ex- 
plaining   away    doubts    which     have 
never  existed  in  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
ers, nor  in  gallantly  trying  to  reconcile 
the  very  latest  scientific  theory  with 
the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Christian 
religion.     If  he  attempted  controversy, 
the  thin-lipped  schoolmaster,  standing 
in  the  dark  shadows  at  the  back  of  the 
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church,  would  have  his  sueer  and  his 
answer  ready  enough.  But  M.  Bap- 
tiste  fortunately  takes  it  to  be  his  busi- 
ness—in spite  of  the  busy  symbolism 
that  surrounds  him  and  the  highly  com- 
plicated dogmas  of  his  great  Church- 
to  preach  "simple  Christ  to  simple 
men,"  and  is  content  If  they  leave  him 
no  wiser,  but  a  little  better. 

The  only  change  in  his  devoted  and 
monotonous  life  is  occasionally  to  take 
(Ujeuiter  and  pcyphaps  a  hand  at  cards, 
Chez  Mademoiselle  Angftle.  Mademoi- 
selle carefully  remembers  to  forget 
that  she  knew  Bap  tiste  as  a  gi-ubby 
little  peasant  boy.  Baptlste's  own 
natural  good  breeding  and  simplicity 
cause  him  really  to  forget  it.  If  his 
muslin  lappets  are  tumbled  and  his 
large  hands  not  too  clean,  he  is  hap- 
pily free  from  the  self-consciousness 
which  would  make  such  defects  pain- 
ful. True,  Mademoiselle's  simpering 
and  affectation  distress  him  a  little. 
But  she  has  a  cuisine  so  reclierchd,  and, 
it  being  neither  fast  nor  vigil.  Provi- 
dence, that  good,  kind  Providence, 
nvust  mean  M.  Baptlste  to  enjoy  it  I  He 
does.  He  is  delightfully  polite  and 
;<ood-tempered.  Certainly,  he  has  noth- 
ing to  talk  of  but  Laforge.  But  he 
talks  of  it  very  pleasantly.  Mademoi- 
selle Angela  gives  him  the  most  wel- 
o(»me  anm^iws  for  his  poor.  When  she 
Is  not  digging  up  her  soul,  as  it  were, 
and  looking  at  the  roots  (and  so  effect- 
ually preventing  its  growth,  no  doubt), 
she  is  really  the  most  excellent  of 
rieUefi  fllles.  M.  Baptlste,  after  the  still 
more  excellent  coffee,  takes  his  leave, 
f(?eling  comfortable,  satisfied,  and  well- 
disposed  to  all  the  world. 

Once,  only  once,  there  comes  an  up- 
heaval in  his  life. 

One  perfect  winter's  day  there  ar- 
rives in  L#a forge  a  certain  i^rofes.s(>r 
of  Archaeology ,  with  a  large,  wise, 
bald  head,  and  near-sighted  eyes  look 
ing  for  Roman  remains  through  specta- 
cles.   He  stays  at  the  HOtel  de  France. 


He  meets  M.  le  Cur6  on  the  Place,  and 
readily  accepts  his  invitation  to  pass 
an  evening  with  him  by  the  wood  lire 
in  the  jn-esbyUre.  As  they  sit,  M.  le 
Professeur  tells  his  host  of  the  lauds 
in  which  he  has  travelled— wide,  won- 
derful, enchanted  lands.  Baptlste  lis- 
tens, delighted.  Then  the  guest  goes 
on  to  politics,  to  science,  to  specula- 
tion. Words  like  "Ultramontauism" 
and  "obscurantism"  roll  glibly  off  his 
tongue.  M.  le  Cur6  pushes  his  chair 
back  a  little,  bewildered.  The  pro- 
fessor speaks  easily  of  what  have  been 
to  his  hearer  the  supreme  certainties 
of  religion  and  life,  as  moot  points 
only:  of  Infallibility  as  more  than 
fallible;  of  a  future  where,  it  may  be, 
the  very  bulwarks  of  the  great  faith 
shall  have  been  swept  away.  He  talks, 
as  the  talker  always  does,  for  himself, 
not  his  hearer.  He  is  so  clever  and 
stupid  that  he  is  perfectly  unconscious 
of  the  confusion,  the  terror  even,  he 
has  raised  in  his  host's  honest  mind. 
He  bids  him  good-night  cheerfully. 
M.  Baptlste  forgets  how  dear  caudles 
are,  and  sits,  staring  at  the  gray  ashes 
on  the  hearth,  till  the  couple  he  has 
produced  for  his  visitor  are  burnt  to 
their  sockets  and  have  flickered  into 
darkness. 

If  it  were,  indeed,  as  M.  le  Profes- 
seur Implied  it  might  be!  If  the  one 
true  Church  were  not  the  Truth  after 
all!  If,  behind  the  deep,  intense, 
mocking  blue  of  the  sky,  there  were 
really  no  answer  nor  any  that  hear, 
and  ''the  hope  of  the  world  were  a 
lie!"  The  horror  of  one  cut  adrift- 
lost  on  a  gray  and  pitiless  sea— over- 
whelms M.  le  Curb's  soul.  When  he 
creeps  up  to  bed,  the  dawn  is  showing 
pearl  and  rose  in  the  east  For  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life,  anxious  and 
awful  thoughts  keep  him  awake. 
For  a  day  or  two  he  performs  his  du- 
ties as  a  man  in  a  dream.  But  habit 
and  education  are  strong.  M.  le  Pro- 
fesseur—still     quite     unconscious     of 
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what  he  has  done— returns  to  Paris. 
The  fears  lift,  slowly,  from  Baptiste's 
soul— as  he  so  often  has  seen  the  clouds 
lift  from  the  mountains  and  leave  the 
peaks  clear  and  serene  against  the  sky. 
He  perceives,  with  an  infinite  relief, 
that  he  has  only  been  tempted  of  the 
devil— not  to  the  common  sins  of  the 
flesh,  but  to  the  subtler  sin  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous mind.  "Believe  what  I 
tell  you,  because  I  tell  you"  has  been 
well  said  to  be  the  first  and  last  word 
of  his  Church.  Before  his  rough  cru- 
cifix, M.  le  Gur6  confesses  the  intellect- 
ual vanity  and  wickedness  which  made 
him  question,  even  for  a  moment,  her 
divine  pronouncements. 

For  a  few  years  he  looks  back  on 
that  temptation  of  his  soul  as  a  trav- 
eller looks  back  on  some  awful  chasm, 
narrowly  shunned.  Then,  gradually, 
he  forgets.  The  calm  life  of  Laforge, 
the  daily  round  of  honest  duties,  his 
own  narrow  and  sensible  mind,  blot 
out  the  impression.  In  the  greatest  of 
all  consolations  for  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future— work  in  the  present— he 
grows  old.  His  bishop,  who  can  re- 
move him  to  a  better  or  worse  cure  at 
his  discretion,  forgets  all  about  him. 
The  fierce  political  whirlwinds  which 
fell  many  great  trees,  leave  this*  mod- 
est shrub  onharmed.  The  children  he 
has  taught  in  the  church  are  children 
no  more.     M.  le  Gur6  makes  the  steep 
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ascent  to  that  church  with  less  ease 
than  he  used;  the  busy  wrinkles  grow- 
thick  round  his  pleasant  eyes,  and  his 
ruddy  face  shrivels  a  little  like  a  win- 
ter apple.  The  advanced  schoolmas* 
ter  gets  a  post  in  a  town  which  is  much 
better  worth  upsetting  than  ever  La- 
forge  could  have  been.  Annette  dies. 
Many  of  M.  le  Cur6's  friends  lie  now 
in  the  sunny,  untidy,  graveyard  on  the 
mountain  slope,  wtih  its  rude,  ill-made 
wooden  crosses  and  poor,  loving  little 
offerings  of  sham  immortelles.  The 
day  cannot  be  far  away  when  M.  le 
Cur6  must  lie  there  too.  Well,  he  has 
done  his  work.  If  he  has  not  brought 
enlightenment— and  he  has  not— he  has 
brought  peace.  If  he  has  taught  but 
an  illiberal  creed,  he  has  taught  it  de- 
voutly and  intensely,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  faithfully  and  from  his 
heart.  He  has  continued  the  noble 
tradition  of  his  Church,  and  has  helped 
to  make  it— more  than  any  other  In  the 
world— the  Church  of  the  peasant  and 
the  poor. 

If  indeed  the  faith  of  that  Church  be 
realized,  in  that  kingdom  where  they, 
that  have  riches  shall  hardly  enter, 
where  there  shall  be  not  many  wise 
and  not  many  prudent,  and  where  men 
shall  be  Judged,  not  for  their  lack  of 
ten  talents,  but  for  their  use  of  the 
one  committed  to  their  trust,  M.  le 
Curb's  place  may  well  be  a  high  one. 

8.    O,   Tallentyrt. 


SOME  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PLANT^ROWING. 


There  is  an  element  of  uncanniness 
about  some  of  the  recent  developments 
in  plant-growing.  The  honorable  pro- 
fession of  gardening,  coeval,  we  are 
led  to  believe,  with  man*s  own  origin, 
is  being  lured  down  strange  by-paths 
In  these  latter  days,  straying  far  from 
Nature's  obvious  course  that  has  suf- 
ficed it  for  so  many  ages,  and  it  is  dif- 


ficult to  see  yet  the  precise  bourne  at 
which  it  will  arrive.  All  through  the 
centuries,  till  now,  man  has  been  con- 
tent to  rear  his  plant  children  out  of 
Mother  Earth,  trusting  to  pure  water 
and  fresh  sunshine  to  ensure  their 
healthy  development;  the  ordinary 
routine  of  day  and  night,  and  the  nat- 
ural  course   of   the  seasons,   summer 
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and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
have  been  their  share,  and  he  has  been 
satisfied  with  the  offspring  that  have 
resulted  from  this  upbringing.  But 
nowadays  the  adventurous  impulse  of 
the  times  is  leading  him  to  experiment 
in  many  various  ways,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  many  a  modem  ardent  education- 
ist he  is  bringing  all  sorts  of  previ- 
ously unheard  of  influences  to  bear- 
electric  force,  electric  light,  colored 
lights,  germ  inoculation,  anesthetics, 
and  what  not— in  the  hope  of  raising  a 
product  superior  to  anything  that  has 
gone  before.  The  days  of  experiment 
are  yet  too  young  for  any  of  the  most 
modem  developments  of  plant-growing 
to  have  become  an  integral  part  of  hor- 
ticulture; and  gardeners  of  all  men, 
with  a  flxed  routine  ingrained  in  them 
through  countless  centuries,  move 
slowly  and  are  apt  to  regard  innova- 
tions very  dubiously.  Still  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  success,  that  argues 
a  probable  future,  has  been  accorded 
to  some  of  them,  and  they  claim  a  dell- 
nite  place  in  our  notice. 

For  instance,  electricity,  that  great 
force  that  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  harnessed  to  the  uses 
of  man,  has  not,  in  its  victorious  ca- 
reer, left  untouched  the  domain  of  the 
plants,  and  now  electroculture,  or  the 
application  of  the  electric  current  in 
plant-growing,  is  fast  becoming  a 
recognized  development  in  up-to-date 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  To  Pro- 
fessor S.  Lemstrom,  of  Helsingfors 
University,  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  in  this  matter,  for  he  has 
l>een  experimenting  for  a  considera- 
ble number  of  years  on  the  effect  of 
passing  a  current  of  electricity  through 
growing  plants,  and  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  crops  grown  in  an  electrified 
atmosphere  are  far  above  the  average 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  During 
the  years  1902-1903  he  had  experi- 
mental fields  in  England  near  Newcas- 


tle in  connection  with  the  Durham  Col- 
lege of  Science,  in  Germany  near  Bres- 
lau,  and  in  Sweden  at  Alvidaberg, 
where  he  grew  many  plants  under  elec- 
trical treatment  The  results  were 
very  remarkable.  Thus  strawber- 
ries in  electrified  fields  showed  an  in- 
crease of  60  per  cent  to  128  per  cent 
over  those  grown  in  normal  fields. 
Com  showed  an  increase  of  85  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent;  potatoes  20  per 
cent,  beets  26  per  cent,  and  so  on. 
And  since  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
treatment  was  tentative  and  varied  for 
experimental  purposes  the  results  will 
be  largely  improved  when  only  the 
most  satisfactory  method  is  employed. 
In  fact  Professor  Lemstrom  believes 
that  under  this  treatment  one  may 
safely  reckon  upon  an  average  increase 
of  45  per  cent  over  the  normal  for  all 
crops  grown  on  land  of  ordinary  fer- 
tility. It  is  worth  noticing  that  elec- 
tricity is  of  no  use  on  poor  laqd,  and 
it  will  not  help  poor  farming.  Just  as 
"to  him  that  hath  to  him  shall  be 
given,"  so  it  is  on  fertile  and  well-cul- 
tivated land  that  the  greatest  increase 
is  shown  under  electroculture. 

The  method  of  applying  electricity 
is  as  follows.  A  wire  net  is  first 
stretched  across  the  field  a  little  above 
the  surface;  this  net  is  then  connected 
with  an  electrical  machine  stationed  in 
a  shed  or  building  without  the  field, 
and  the  current  traverses  the  net  As 
the  seeds  sprout  and  the  little  plants 
begin  to  grow,  the  net  must  be  raised, 
as  on  no  account  must  it  touch  the 
plants;  but  the  raising  need  only  be 
done  once  or  twice  during  the  summer. 
On  rainy  days  it  is  quite  useless  to  ap- 
ply the  electric  current  as  through  the 
damp  the  wire  net  loses  its  electrical 
charge  directly.  It  is  also  injurious  to 
the  crops  to  have  the  machine  working 
during  brilliant  sunshine. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  inquire  why 
the  electric  infiuence  should  cause  so 
marked  an  improvement  in  the  crops. 
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we  are  on  somewhat  difficult  gronnd. 
But  it  can  prolMibly  be  accounted  for 
in  two  ways.  In  tlie  first  place  the 
positive  current  passing  from  the 
points  of  the  wire  net  to  the  earth 
causes  the  production  of  osone  and  ni- 
tric compounds  which  are  beneficial  to 
the  plant.  In  the  second  place  the 
negative  electricity  passing  up  from 
the  earth  to  the  points  of  the  net  tends 
to  draw  op  with  it  through  the  plant 
the  sap  from  the  root,  and  thus  the  in- 
creased circulation  of  the  juices  gives 
increased  energy  of  growth.  Of 
course,  in  the  application  of  electricity, 
as  in  the  use  of  all  good  things,  there 
must  be  moderation,  and  individual 
plants  require  individual  treatment  as 
to  the  exact  strength  that  is  best  for 
them. 

But  in  all  matters  such  as  this  the 
mundane  and  first  question  asked  by 
a  practical  farmer  is  "Will  it  pay?" 
Or  will  the  cost  of  the  apparatus 
swamp  the  increased  profits?  For  the 
commercial  aspect  is  perforce  the  one 
that  appeals  to  him  most  To  this  in- 
quiry Professor  Lemstrom  asserts  tliat 
he  can  give  a  most  satisfactory  answer 
—it  will  pay.  Thus  take  the  case  of 
wheat,  for  example,  and  suppose  a 
hectare  (24.7  acres)  is  put  under  elec- 
troculture.  The  initial  cost  of  setting 
up  the  apparatus  he  estimates  at  about 
£108,  the  annual  upkeep  at  £23.  Now, 
reckoning  wheat  as  giving  d4  bushels 
to  the  acre,  an  increase  of  45  per  cent, 
due  to  the  electric  current  will  give  an 
increase  of  383  bushels  for  the  field, 
and  383  bushels  at  3s.  6d.  give  £67 
profit  Deducting  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  machine  we  have  a  net  profit  of 
£44  for  that  one  field,  or  more  than 
four-tenths  of  the  whole  cost  realized 
in  the  first  year.  The  larger  the  area 
worked  the  greater  the  profit,  since 
the  cost  of  working  does  not  luorease 
in  the  same  ratio. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Pro- 
fessor I«mstrom  was  led  to  take  up 


this  line  of  research  through  his  voy- 
ages to  the  Polar  regions.  He  saw 
there  that  the  plants  showed  a  rapid 
development  far  surpassing  ttiat  of 
plants  in  more  southern  climes;  he 
saw,  too,  great  dilferences  in  the  size 
of  wood  rings  in  dilferent  years,  and 
he  noted  the  pointed  needle  leaves  of 
the  pines  and  the  spikey  beards  of  the 
com.  Then,  with  the  keen  eye  of  the 
man  of  science,  he  realized  that  the 
largest  rings  in  the  wood  and  the  great- 
est harvest  occurred  in  the  years  when 
there  were  more  sunspots,  when  the 
aurora  played  more  vividly,  when,  in 
fact,  the  air  was  largely  charged 
with  the  electric  fluid,  and  he  compre- 
hended the  reason  of  the  spikes,  leaves, 
and  beards.  And  from  this  vantage 
ground  he  was  led  through  years  of 
study  to  the  conclusion  that  electricity 
must  be  numbered  among  the  princi- 
pal factors  in  plant  life,  a  factor  that 
up  to  the  present  has  been  practically 
overlooked,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
plays  a  most  important,  though  subtle, 
part  in  it. 

Other  workers,  both  French  and 
English,  confirm  the  above,  and  in 
some  respects  amplify  it  Thus  Dr. 
Cook  found  that  if  he  electrified  seeds 
he  not  only  produced  more  successful 
plants  from  them,  but  a  greater  per- 
centage germinated.  It  is  as  though 
life  in  some  of  them  was  flickering 
but  faintly,  and  would  have  gone  out 
altogether  had  not  the  electric  stimu- 
lus fanned  it  into  flame. 

French  men  of  scleuce  working  at 
electroculture  have  been  largely  devot- 
ing their  energies  to  trying  to  utilize 
the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  If 
this  could  be  done  a  practically  unlim- 
ited source  at  nominal  expense  could 
be  obtained.  And  their  experiments 
show  that  the  idea  is  feasible.  For 
instance,  by  setting  up  a  geomagneti- 
f^re— practically  a  lightning  conductor 
—in  the  centre  of  a  field,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  a  network  of  win^  running 
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through  the  soil  of  the  field,  un  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent,  was  secured  In  a 
potato  crop,  while  an  even  greater 
percentage  of  improvement  showed  in 
tomatoes,  peas,  and  other  plants  ex- 
perimented upon.  In  fact,  we  may 
conclude  that  on  all  counts  electricity 
stimulates  growth  and  development  in 
the  plant  world,  and  that  electrocul- 
ture  has  an  undoubted  future  before  it. 
But  electricity  provides  yet  another 
means  of  Jogging  Nature's  arm,  though 
in  this  case  it  is  not  the  direct  action 
of  the  force,  but  its  power  as  an  il- 
luminant,  on  which  is  based  a  second 
important  and  recent  development  in 
plant-growing.  As  long  ago  as  1881 
Sir  W.  Siemens  experimented  upon 
plants  with  electric  light,  but  the  light 
was  costly,  and  the  matter  fell  through 
for  some  years.  But  at  the  end  of 
last  century  the  question  was  taken  up 
again  in  both  America  and  France, 
and  most  interesting  possibilities  were 
disclosed.  The  American  experiments 
simply  arranged  for  a  number  of  plants 
to  be  kept  in  cool  glasshouses  and  the 
electric  light  to  be  turned  on  for  some 
hours,  brilliantly  illuminating  them 
when  night  fell,  and  thus  shortening 
the  time  of  darkness,  but  not  abolish- 
ing it  altogether.  In  neighboring 
cool  glasshouses  similar  plants  were 
grown  under  normal  conditions  of  day 
and  night  The  result  was  that  the 
plants  with  the  longer  period  of  light 
throve  better  and  developed  earlier 
than  the  others.  Lettuces,  radishes, 
beet,  and  spinach  all  improved,  but 
the  lettuces  in  particular.  A  few 
plants,  such  as  cauliflowers,  like  some 
people  who  cannot  do  with  their  hours 
of  sleep  curtailed,  did  not  come  up  to 
the  standard,  but  they  were  in  a  small 
minority.  Violets,  daisies,  and  other 
flowers  bloomed  more  freely  and  bet- 
ter, though  they,  in  common  with  other 
plants  are  apt  to  feel  the  reaction  and 
be  more  exhausted  than  the  normal, 
Just  as  a  man  feels  additional  fatigue 


after  a  spurt  of  hard  work.  Still,  this 
eventual  exhaustion  of  a  plant  is  n 
matter  of  minor  consideration  to  a 
florist  if  he  can  get  his  blooms  earlier 
on  the  market,  and  larger  and  more 
richly  colored  into  the  bargain.  And 
therein  comes  another  peculiarity  and 
virtue  of  the  electric  light  stimulus;  it 
leads  to  increased  brilliancy  of  color 
both  as  to  the  green  of  the  leaves  and 
the  hue  of  the  flowers,  and  this  discov- 
ery suggests  another  line  of  develop- 
ment in  plant-growing  which  has  yet 
to  be  worked  out. 

The  French  experimenters  were  not 
satisfled  with  treating  the  plants  un- 
der consideration  to  a  few  hoars  of 
electric  lighting.  They  went  the  whole 
length  and  left  them  no  rest  Bven 
the  change  to  sunlight  was  denied 
them.  Day  and  night  unceasingly 
they  were  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of 
the  electric  arc.  In  fact  one  may 
compare  the  American  treatment  to 
the  case  of  a  man  who  takes  alcohol 
occasionally  in  moderation,  the  French 
treatment  to  a  man  who  uses  alcohol 
as  his  sole  nourishment  for  the  results 
are  analogous.  In  the  American 
method  and  the  moderate  man  the 
stimulant  is  effective  and  not  evil;  in 
the  French  method  and  the  intemper- 
ate man  the  outcome  is  stunting,  dis- 
flgurement  and  degradation.  After 
some  six  months'  continuous  subject- 
ing to  the  light  a  common  pea  had  a 
fat,  twisted  stem  with  tiny,  undevel- 
oped leaves,  and  other  plants  showed 
similar  abortions.  The  green  color 
was,  however,  emphasized.  Every- 
thing was  Intensely  green,  thus  carry- 
ing the  heightening  of  hues  a  stage 
further  from  the  brightness  observed 
under  the  moderate  electric  light  treat- 
ment All  this,  too,  is  comparable  to 
the  brilliance  of  tints  under  an  Arctic 
summer,  when  the  days  are  very  long 
and  the  nights  are  very  short  And 
this  possibility  of  a  development  of  in- 
tensity of  color  is  a  line  of  research 
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that  luigbt  easily  be  taken  up  by  mau^' 
well-to-do  amatenrs  who,  in  these  days, 
have  electrically  lighted  conservatories 
in  their  houses. 

A  third  development  in  recent  plant- 
growing  is  known  as  radioculture,  and 
is  curious  and  somewhat  sensational. 
It  consists  in  growing  plants  in  differ- 
ently colored  glasshouses;  that  is  to 
say,  instead  of  the  glass  being  clear 
white  as  is  usual  in  greenhouses,  in  one 
case  it  is  red,  in  another  green,  and  in 
yet  another  it  is  blue,  care  l)eing  taken 
that  in  every  case  the  color  of  the  glass 
is  absolutely  pure.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments on  these  lines  was  tlrst  con- 
ducted by  the  eminent  French  astrono- 
mer, M.  Camille  Flararaarion,  and 
they  proved  very  suggestive.  He  took 
a  number  of  the  seedlings  of  the  Sen- 
sitive Plant  {Mimosa  pudica)  (choosing 
this  plant  because  of  its  peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness) and  divided  them  into 
four  similar  groups;  one  group  he 
placed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  a 
second  he  placed  in  a  blue  house,  a 
third  in  a  green  house,  and  a  fourth 
in  a  reil  house.  Then  giving  to  each 
the  same  care  and  attention,  and  ar- 
ranging that  the  intensity  of  the  light 
should  be  the  same  in  each  case,  he 
awaited  eventualities.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  months  he  made  an  exact  com- 
parison between  them,  and  found  strik- 
insr  differences.  In  the  blue  house 
the  little  plants  were  practically  just 
as  he  had  put  them  in;  they  were  alive 
and  well,  but  they  had  not  grown  or 
produced  new  foliage  or  development 
in  any  way.  Like  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
in  her  castle  they  had  seemingly  fallen 
asleep  on  the  day  they  went  into  blue- 
ness,  and  remained  unchanged  as  in  a 
trance.  In  the  green  glasshouse  the 
seedlings  had  certainly  shown  consid- 
erable energy  in  growing,  more  so  than 
their  contemporaries  in  the  ordinary 
glasshouse,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  growth  was  not  really  satisfac- 
tory,  for,    though   tall,   they   were   in- 


clined to  be  weedy  and  poor.  But  in 
the  red  house  there  were  wonderful 
happenings.  The  seedlings  had  become 
positive  giants,  and  well-nourished 
and  well-developed  ones,  too.  They 
were  fifteen  times  as  big  as  their  sleep- 
ing fellows  in  the  blue  house,  and 
four  times  as  big  as  the  normal  control 
plants.  Moreover,  they  had  produced 
little  round  flower  balls,  which  none 
of  the  others  had  even  attempted;  but. 
more  remarkable  still,  their  sensitive- 
ness had  increased  to  an  amazing  ex- 
tent. It  is  well  known  that  if  the 
sensitive  plant  is  shaken  or  touched 
all  its  leaves  immediately  fold  up  and 
their  stalks  droop,  and  it  is  only  by 
degrees  and  slowly  that  it  recovers 
from  the  shock.  Now  in  the  red  light 
the  plants  had  become  hypersensitive; 
in  fact,  one  might  almost  say  quite 
neurotic;  at  the  slightest  breath  of  air 
their  leaves  shrank  together  and  hur- 
riedly drooped.  Obviously  the  red 
light  had  In  every  way  stimulated  their 
development  to  an  abnormal  extent 
They  were  in  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  to  the  "blue"  mimosas,  for 
these  had  absolutely  no  feeling  at  all. 
and  no  amount  of  touching  or  Jarring 
could  prevail  on  them  to  respond.  In- 
deed, in  every  way  their  life  had  been 
deadened. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  other 
plants  were  afterwards  experimented 
upon,  such  as  oaks,  lettuces,  and  cras- 
sulas,  and  many  additional  points  of 
interest  brought  out.  Thus,  while  lit- 
tle oak  trees  (they  were  several  years 
old)  produced  but  few  leaves  in  the 
blue  house,  their  leaves  did  not  fall  in 
the  autumn  as  did  the  numerous  well- 
developed  leaves  in  the  red  house, 
where  branches  as  well  as  foliage  had 
been  added  during  the  summer  of  ex- 
periment. Blue  light,  therefore,  retards 
the  processes  of  decay  as  well  as  those 
of  development.  In  the  matter  of  bril- 
liant colorings,  both  as  to  leaves  and 
flowers.  It  was  found  that  colored  light 
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of  any  sort  tended  to  its  elimination; 
pnre  white  light  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  these  tints  in  plants. 

Radioculture  has  not  yet  been  taken 
up  to  any  extent  for  practical  purposes 
by  florists  and  gardeners,  who  are 
hanging  bAck  for  further  assurance  of 
its  value.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there 
are  definite  possibilities  in  it  One 
would  imagine  that  a  red  house  would 
become  in  time  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  a  florist's  garden  for  forcing 
purposes,  and  in  any  event  such  a  pow- 
erful stimulant  to  plant  life  as  red 
light  cannot  be  overlooked  long.  A 
blue  greenhouse  suggests  Itself  as  a 
place  where  plants,  perhaps  at  the 
height  of  their  beauty,  could  be  kept 
for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  in  a  quiescent 
condition,  to  re-emerge  on  special  oc- 
casions to  the  advantage  of  the  florist 
and  the  delight  of  his  customers,  for 
delay  of  decay  may  be  as  valuable  an 
asset  in  practical  gardening  as  prema- 
ture development 

When  we  come  to  look  into  the  fourth 
line  of  development  marked  out  by 
this  recent  research  into  the  factors 
that  affect  plant  life,  we  find  that  it 
is  altogether  different  to  the  three  al- 
ready described.  It  trenches  on  a 
field  of  knowledge  in  which,  in  the  last 
few  years,  immense  explorations  have 
been  made— the  great  field  of  bacteriol- 
ogy—and though,  in  some  respects,  it 
has  met  with  practical  diflleulties  that 
have  checked  its  progress  for  the  mo- 
ment, yet  it  holds  within  its  confines 
great  potentialities.  It  maintains  that 
it  is  possible  to  improve  certain  crops 
under  certain  conditions  by  inoculating 
the  soil  or  the  seeds  with  suitable 
preparations  of  bacteria.  Now  it  Is 
well  known  that  leguminous  crops, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  and  so  forth,  val- 
uable in  themselves,  have  a  further 
special  value  in  that  instead  of  impov- 
erishing the  soil  in  which  they  grow 
they  absolutely  tend  to  enrich  it  All 
other  crops  but  these  take  nitrogenous 


matter    out   of    the   ground    in    their 
growth,  and  hence  subsequent  manur- 
ing with  expensive  nitrogenous  manure 
is  essential  if  the  soil  is  to  be  kept  up 
to  the  standard  quality.      Why  legu- 
minous crops  acted  differently  was  a 
mystery  until  Professor  Hellriegel,  of 
Germany,  came  forward  with  an  ex- 
planation.     He  showed  that  the  curi- 
ous little  nodules  which  usually  plenti- 
fully   besprinkle    the    roots   of    peas, 
beans,   and  so   forth,    are   really   the 
homes   of   colonies    of    bacteria,    and 
these  bacteria  can  do  what  no  ordinary 
green  plants  can  do:  they  can  absorb 
raw  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  work  it 
up   into   various   complex  compounds 
necessary  for  plant  life.      These  com- 
pounds they  pass  on  to  their  hosts,  so 
that  it  is  clear  that  they  richly  pay  for 
the  shelter  that  is  afforded  them  in  the 
root  nodules.    But  if  by  any  chance  the 
roots  of  leguminous  plants  are  badly, 
or  not  at  all,  furnished  with  the  nod- 
ules, then  their  crops  are  no  kinder  to 
the  soil  than  their  neighbors',  and  de- 
spoil the  earth  instead  of  enriching  it 
Therefore    it    was   suggested   by    Dr. 
Nobbe,  of  Saxony,  that  where  we  find 
poor  leguminous  crops  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  reason  is  because  the  soil  is 
poor  in  the  bacteria  with  which  they 
desire  an  alliance.    To  test  his  point  he 
took  some  soil  In  which  plants  with 
many  root  nodules  had  been  growing, 
and  which  soil  he  inferred  to  be  rich 
in   these   bacteria,   and   he  spread   it 
very  thinly  over  poor  soil  where  simi- 
lar crops  had  been  a  failure.     Rain  in- 
termingled the  two  soils,  and  then  he 
resowed  leguminous  seeds.      The  re- 
sults fully  Justified  his  expectations— 
the  new  crop  was  far  superior  to  the 
previous    ones,    and   the   nodules— the 
bacterial  homes— were  far  more  numer- 
ous on  the  roots.     Thus  encouraged, 
he  prepared  cultures  of  these  bacteria, 
whereby,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  he 
was  able  to  compress  myriads  of  these 
organisms  into  a  bottle,  for  obviously 
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the  actual  cartage  of  soil,  possibly  over 
long  distances,  would  be  a  very  serious 
obstacle  to  any  practical  utilization  of 
his  discovery.  This  bacterial  powder 
he  called  Nitragin,  and  it  could  be  used 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first,  known  as 
soil  inoculation,  it  was  moistened  with 
water  and  poured  over  loose  soil,  which 
soil  was  then  spread  over  the  desired 
field  and  deeply  harrowed  in,  and  the 
seed  then  sown.  In  the  second,  known 
as  seed  inoculation,  the  moistened  Ni- 
tragin is  sprinkled  directly  over  the 
seeds,  which  are  rolled  in  sand  or 
loam  and  sown  at  once.  Here,  directly 
they  germinate,  they  find  the  desirable 
partner,  the  bacterium,  ready  to  take 
up  its  abode  in  the  root  tissues,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  both.  The  second 
system  seems  in  practice  to  prove  the 
better  of  the  two. 

The  question  was  taken  up  in  Can- 
acia  at  the  State  Experimental  Farm, 
and  many  experiments  made  in  very 
poor  soil,  with  the  result  that  the  Ni- 
tragln-treated  seeds  in  every  case  pro- 
duced much  finer  crops  than  those 
which  were  not  inoculated.  Peas, 
beans,  clovers,  all  confirmed  this  ver- 
dict, so  the  value  of  Dr.  Nobbe's  infer- 
ences is  established.  The  fact  that 
Nitragin  in  itself  still  requires  further 
research  to  render  it  a  commercial  suc- 
cess—it will  not  keep  long,  and  is  too 
sensitive  to  its  environment  in  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  and  light— in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  the  great  principles  in- 
volved. We  know  now  that  in  certain 
respects  there  is  interdependence  be- 
tween plants  and  bacteria.  Just  as  be- 
tween animals  and  bacteria,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  inoculate  one  as  the 
other  and  influence  the  after  career. 
We  have  discovered,  too,  that  W6  can 
manipulate  these  bacteria  anil  intro- 
duce them  to  the  plants  as  we  wish. 
And  this  knowledge  opens  up  a  new 
country  where  the  vista  is  indeed  wide 
and  the  limits  to  which  are  beyond 
our  ken.    W^hy  should  one  set  of  plants 


have  learnt  to  make  this  alliance,  and 
through  it  tap  the  vast  sources  of  at- 
mospheric nitrogen,  and  not  all,  and 
could  we  not  now  teach  others  to  do  it 
also?  .  And  what  economic  results 
might  not  follow?  We  must  look  to 
the  future  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  last  development  of  modem 
plant-growing  that  it  is  proposed  to 
treat  of  here  is  also  the  most  recent, 
and  it,  in  its  turn,  differs  from  the 
preceding  ones  we  have  discussed.  It 
consists  in  forcing  plants  by  the  use 
of  anaesthetics,  a  truly  remarkable  pro- 
cedure first  put  forward  by  Dr.  Jo- 
hannsen,  of  Ck>pei^agen,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  and  since  then 
amplified  by  other  botanists,  particu- 
larly French  ones.  The  plants  to  be 
treated  are  placed  in  a  very  dry  state 
on  a  bed  of  dry  sand  in  a  box  capable 
of  being  hermetically  sealed.  Under 
the  cover  of  the  box  is  suspended  a 
small  vessel  into  which  ether  is  poured 
through  a  hole  at  the  top,  which  hole 
Is  Immediately  closed.  As  the  ether 
evaporates  the  heavy  vapor  descends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  envelops 
the  plants  lying  there.  After  some 
forty-eight  hours  the  plants  are  taken 
out  and  placed  In  a  cool  house  and 
treated  as  usual.  The  result  Is  that 
the  buds  and  flowers  at  once  begin  to 
sprout  far  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
unansesthetlzed  plants  do,  and  are  finer 
than  usual.  Thus,  after  being  ether- 
ized, lilacs  had  abundant  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  were  quite  decorative 
plants  In  thirteen  days,  while  lilacs  un- 
der normal  treatment  only  had  a  few 
flowers  and  no  leaves  at  all  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  days.  Azaleas,  lllies-of- 
the-valley,  deutzias,  splrea,  and  other 
plants  experimented  on  all  showed 
wonderful  powers  of  early  develop- 
ment after  being  under  the  Influence 
of  ether.  One  of  the  leading  German 
horticulturists,  heariug  of  Dr.  Johann- 
sen's  experiment,  went  specially  to 
Denmark  to  see  them,  and  his  verdict 
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was  **I  am  now  convinced  that  your 
discovery  for  the  forcing  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
practical  floriculture." 

Beside  the  earlier  production  of  flow- 
ers—no small  flnancial  beneflt  to  a 
florist— its  advantages  are  a  saving  in 
the  fuel  hitherto  required  for  their  pro- 
duction, and  a  saving,  of  labor,  since 
the  plants  are  not  so  long  in  hand. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  real  danger 
to  be  guarded  against,  for  the  vapor 
of  ether  is  highly  inflammable,  and  a 
lighted  cigar  or  the  too  close  proximity 
of  a  heating  apparatus  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  disaster. 

As  to  the  explanations  offered  for 
the  beneflcial  results  of  anaesthetics 
(chloroform  as  well  as  ether  can  be 
used,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  valua- 
ble in  its  action),  none  seems  abso- 
lutely satisfactory.  In  fact,  the 
whole  method  of  treatment  must  be 
considered  as  largely  empirical  up  to 
the  present  Dr.  Johannsen  himself 
considers  that  it  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  repose  in  plants,  a  question 
as  yet  little  studied  by  men  of  science. 
It  renders  the  vital  powers  latent,  and 
makes  repose  and  sleep  far  deeper,  and 
recovery"  from  them  more  easy  and 
rapid.  Hence  the  deep  repose  due  to 
the  drugs  means  greater  energy  of 
growth  on  recovery. 

Another  explanation  is  that  anaes- 
thetic vapors  have  great  drying  powers 
over  the  plant  tissues,  and  tend  to  co- 
agulate the  protoplasm  and  the  food 
reserves  stored  in  the  stem,  especially 
at  the  base  of  the  buds,  and  this  acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  growth  directly  the 
plants  are  in  the  fresh  air  again  and 
experience  warmth  and  moisture.  If 
this  be  so,  then,  perhaps  quicklime, 
or  some  other  drying  agent,  might  be 
placed  in  the  box  instead  of  ether,  but 
this  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

But,  in  truth,  the  five  lines  of  devel- 
opment that  have  been  here  indicated 
—whether  It  be  electroculture,  electric 


light  culture,  radioculture,  inoculation, 
or  ansesthetization— are  all  *more  or 
less  in  the  experimental  stage  still. 
All  have  proved  their  value  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  a  point  higher  in  some  than 
in  others;  all  are  certainly  worthy  of 
further  attention,  and  their  advantages 
cannot  be  ignored.  But  none  has  yet 
arrived  at  a  complete  commercial  suc- 
cess—even electroculture  is  not  fully 
accepted—  and  at  this  success  they  all 
aim,  and  from  their  very  nature  this 
must  be  the  crucial  test  of  their  practi- 
cal value  to  mankind. 

But  even  if  the  commercial  value  is 
proved  to  be  lUl  in  any  or  all  of  them, 
even  then  there  is  gain  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  them,  for  it  shows  that  Nature 
is  not  so  simple  as  she  appears  on  the 
surface.  Sunlight  and  sunwarmth, 
w^ater  and  earth,  are  not  her  last  word 
after  all,  and  depths  lie  beneath  which 
only  analyses  like  these  reveal  to  our 
eyes.  A  plant  is  a  product  of  a  vast 
complexity  of  forces,  a  complexity  un- 
realized until  we  begin  to  piece  out  one 
by  one  the  many  single  threads  that 
make  up  the  web.  There  is  nothing 
really  new  in  these  developments;  we 
are  only  unravelling  the  threads.  Is 
not  cold  an  ansesthetic,  and  the  white 
light  of  the  sun  a  product  of  the  fusion 
of  seven  colored  lights?  The  microbes 
In  air  and  water  and  earth  have  been 
working  for  myriads  of  years,  even 
though  we  knew  it  not,  and  the  elec- 
tric currents  through  the  earth  have 
been  influencing  the  plant  world  since 
creation.  Yet  the  revelation  of  them 
to  us  is  some  advance  towards  that 
perfect  comprehension  of  our  world 
which  is  our  ideal. 

Even  in  reviewing  them  other  ques- 
tions rush  upon  us  and  suggest  a  fur- 
ther step  in  knowledge.  What  effect 
would  a  continuous  course  of  any  of 
these  lines  of  treatment  have  upon 
plant  progeny?  Would  the  species  im- 
prove under  them  or  would  it  tend  to 
deteriorate?    Would  electroculture  and 
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red  light  culture,  for  instance,  not  only 
stimulate  the  plants  in  the  present, 
but  tbelr  offspring  in  addition,  or 
would  the  stimulus  tend  to  exhaust 
the  plant  energy  and  lead  to  ultimate 
weakness?  Are  electric  light  and  an- 
a'Sthetics  mere  forcing  agents,  or  can 
they  be  used  to  improve  the  race?    The 

The  Fortiils)itl7  R«Ti«w. 


answers  to  these  question^  have  yet  to 
be  given,  and  our  prophecies  as  to 
what  they  will  be  must  be  guarded 
by  remembering  that  Nature  is  apt  to 
turn  back  upon  those  who  too  rashly 
force  her,  and  whose  Interference  up- 
sets the  balance  that  the  experience  of 
ages  has  so  carefully  adjusted. 

Q,  Clarke  Nuitall. 


"  I  CANNOT  LOVE  A  COWARD,  BY  MY  FAITH ! " 


"No.    I  hate  a  coward!" 

As  Olga  stood  before  them  with  this 
passionate  declaration,  an  uncomforta- 
ble hush  fell  on  the  party.  Her  old 
father,  who  had  just  been  setting  the 
chess-table  for  silent  battle  with  his 
son-in-law  elect,  knocked  over  three 
pawns,  a  bishop,  and  a  snuff-box,  the 
last  with  disastrous  results.  Her 
young  sister  was  glad  of  the  excuse  af- 
forded by  the  too  aromatic  cloud  that 
filled  the  air,  for  had  she  not  sneeezed 
she  must  have  screamed.  Geoffrey 
Larbalestier,  whose  pale  complexion 
and  stooping  shoulders  told  of  the 
scientific  student  in  great  cities,  stood 
self-confessed,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
defend  the  part  he  had  played  in  the 
confession  that  had  elicited  Olga's 
maidenly    Indignation. 

It  had  not  been  a  very  romantic 
story;  yet,  told  as  he  alone  could  have 
told  it,  there  was  no  lack  of  human 
interest  even  though  the  mise  en  aodne 
were  the  Malebolgian  atmosphere  of 
the  District  Railway  before  electricity 
had  been  called  in  to  purify  its  tun- 
nels. They  had  been  discussing  hero- 
ism, and  particularly  that  form  of  it 
which  inspired  disregard  for  danger 
in  face  of  sudden  emergency.  Olga, 
who  held  strong  views  on  the  subject 
of  physical  courage,  and  who  had 
somehow,  though  at  no  apparent  sacri- 
fice, earned  among  her  little  circle  the 
reputation  of  a  '^dame  sans  paaur^—Bhe 


liked  the  old  French  spelling  us  sug- 
gesting a  Bayard  in  petticoats— had  as- 
serted her  conviction  that  courage 
lurked  where  least  suspected;  and  she 
laughingly  declared  that  even  Geoffrey, 
torn  suddenly  from  his  beloved  micro- 
scope, would  find  himself  doing  deeds 
of  daring  if  only  the  occasion  should 
arise.  For  herself,  her  one  regret  was 
that  unkihd  fate  sent  no  chance  of 
proving  her  superiority  to  vulgar  fear. 

Her  opinion  struck  some  answering 
chord  in  the  man  she  had  promised  to 
marry  a  month  hence;  and,  with  a  fear- 
lessness that  he  had  hardly  during  the 
last  few  hours  given  himself  credit 
for,  he  had  held  up  his  head  and  told  in 
straight  and  manly  language,  and 
without  attempt  at  exculpation,  a  lit- 
tle experience  of  that  afternoon  which 
at  once  proved  and  disproved  her 
theory— proved  it  for  the  type,  dis- 
proved it  for  the  individual. 

After  a  hard  day's  research-work 
with  the  microscope  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, he  had  paced  the  platform  of  the 
District  station,  wrapped  in  smoky 
fog  and  far  from  the  crowd  which 
gathered  round  the  brighter  illumina- 
tion of  the  bookstall.  The  only  other 
individual  in  sight  was  a  gigantic  la- 
borer in  corduroys,  holding  by  a  string 
a  mongrel  cur,  in  which  none  of  three 
types  predominated.  The  poor  beast 
bore  marks  of  starvation  and  neglect, 
but  bad  the  great  appealing  eyes  and 
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almost  humnn  expression,  the  expres- 
sion in  which  some  one  has  reco^rnized 
the  missing  of  a  soul,  often  more  no- 
ticeable in  mongrels  than  in  dogs  of 
breed.  As  if  conscious  of  impending 
doom,  this  canine  derelict  whimpered 
in  the  murky  darkness,  and  of  a  sud- 
den turned  on  the  man  and  feebly,  half- 
heartedly bit  him  in  the  leg.  The  hu- 
man brute,  who  through  his  coarse 
hide  could  scarcely  have  felt  so  slight 
a  token  of  hostility,  made  use  of  a 
filthy  expression  and  kicked  the  poor 
little  beast  in  the  side  with  such  vio- 
lence that,  as  he  had  loosed  his  hold 
of  the  string  at  its  collar,  sent  it  off 
the  platform. 

It  all  happened  in  the  drawing  of  a 
breath,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
signal-light  changed  color  and  a  distant 
boom,  with  a  rush  of  smoke  from  the 
tunnel,  told  that  the  train  was  near. 
The  little  dog  dragged  itself  between 
the  metals  and  whimpered  feebly. 
Geoffrey  expostulated  with  the  man, 
and  received  blasphemous  counsel  in 
return,  with  the  information  that,  If 
he  liked  to  pull  the  dog  out  of  danger, 
he  could  call  it  his  own.  To  jump  off 
the  platform  and  carry  the  poor  little 
brute  out  of  danger  could,  if  done  at 
once,  entail  very  little  risk.  But  a  de- 
lay of  more  than  two  or  three  seconds 
might  be  fatal.  Geoffrey  made  a  step 
towards  the  edge  of  the  platform;  and 
the  brute  beside  him,  knowing  him  ap- 
parently better  than  he  knew  himself, 
laughed  cynically. 

"Go  it,  toff,  and  ye'U  get  the  bloomin' 
V.C." 

Geoffrey  did  not  get  beyond  the  edge. 

"Wot!  funk  it?  Well,  I'm  blowed! 
'Ere  goes,  anyway." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
man  who  had  Just  sent  a  dog  to  its 
death  without  a  qualm  leapt  in  front 
of  the  advancing  lights,  caught  the  dog 
by  the  scruff  of  its  neck,  and  just 
flung  himself  forward  as  the  cry  of 
"Stand  back!"  came  from  both  sides 


of  the  station.  Amid  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd,  which  saw  only  the  heroism  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  prelude,  the  man 
and  bis  charge  were  dragged  from  un- 
der the  locomotive,  the  man  with  a 
crushed  leg  and  unconsciotis,  the  dog 
still  whimpering,  but  otherwise  unhurt 

And  Geoffrey,  who  had  chided,  yet 
had  not  the  courage  to  act,  shrank  in 
abasement  in  a  comer  of  an  empty 
compartment,  feeling  that  the  very 
faces  in  the  advertisements  of  perfect 
soaps  and  patent  foods  were  laughing 
at  his  want  of  spirit 

So  he  had  told  his  story. 

"No,"  was  Olga's  next  remark,  "I 
could  never  trust  myself.  I  would 
rather  marry  your  workman!" 

"Really,  Olga,"  was  the  old  man's  re- 
mark, "you  are  like  a  tlragedy  queen. 
How  do  you  know  that  you  would 
have  done  otherwise?" 

"I  am  sorry,  papa,  but  I  could  not 
keep  my  promise  to  Geoffrey  after 
what  he  has  told  us." 

Quietly,  and  with  a  touch  of  the  dra- 
matic style  which  came  from  a  grand- 
mother who  had  once  charmed  Peters- 
burg with  her  acting,  she  drew  the 
half -hoop  from  her  finger  and  laid  it  on 
the  table  beside  the  chess-board. 

Geoffrey,  who  had  said  nothing  since 
telling  hid  story,  now  protested,  though 
only  in  a  self-deprecating  fashion,  as 
if  conscious  that  he  deserved  no  better. 

*'Surely,  Olga,  this  is  not  the  end?" 

"It  is  the  end,  Geoffrey." 

She  left  the  room,  and  Geoffrey 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  then  left 
the  house. 

II. 

Next  afternoon  Olga  Varley  de- 
scended from  the  omnibus  opposite 
her  favorite  tea-shop  and  walked 
quickly  down  the  side-street  which  led 
to  the  British  Museum,  where  she  was 
engaged  on  some  of  the  lighter  literary 
cribbage  by  which  many  young  ladies 
supplement     their     dress     allowance, 
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spending  their  earnings,  which  their 
poorer  sisters  devote  to  bread  and  but- 
ter, on  smart  hats  and  other  aids  to  the 
unnatural  selection  which  culminates 
In  matrimony.  A  bright  spot  burned 
on  either  cheek,  not  so  much  from  the 
recollection  of  her  renunciation  of  last 
night  as  because  of  the  news  and 
snap-shots  In  that  morning's  Daily  Er- 
ror,  a  copy  of  which  was  clenched  In 
her  little  hand.  It  contained  sensa- 
tional pictures  of  the  latest  bomb  out- 
rage In  Moscow,  the  real  object  of 
which,  a  Qrand  Duke,  had  escaped 
without  a  scratch,  while  the  victims 
were  an  aged  general,  a  little  child, 
and  the  perpetrator  herself,  a  young 
woman  who  but  the  day  before  had 
been  the  toast  of  the  students.  In 
Olga's  veins  ran  Russian  blood.  Her 
name  had  been  borne  by  five  genera- 
tions of  a  Petersburg  family  well 
known  In  dramatic  and  literary  circles, 
and  inherited  poison  was  distilled  in 
her  mind.  She  saw  nothing  dastardly 
In  the  abortive  attempt  on  a  tyrant's 
life,  nothing  appropriate  In  the  retri- 
bution. Dynamite  for  autocrats  was 
her  motto;  she  envied  Anna  Karenlna, 
whose  mangled  remains  now  awaited 
burial  by  the  police,  and  felt  that  she 
too.  In  other  circumstances,  might 
have  been  a  heroine  If  fate  had  not 
made  her  a  writer  of  blameless  fiction. 

Full  of  resentment  at  so  prosaic  a 
destiny,  she  walked  past  the  porters 
at  the  gate  with  her  head  high  In  the 
air,  past  the  strutting  pigeons  in  the 
courtyard,  for  which  she  had  always 
had  a  word  and  sometimes  even  a 
crumb,  and  so  through  the  entrance- 
hall. 

The  Rotunda  of  the  British  Museum 
may  be  conducive  to  study,  but,  lack- 
ing the  bright  decoration  of  its  fellow 
at  Washington,  it  is  not  enlivening. 
Those  who  frequent  it  are  In  keeping 
with  the  building,  and  there  Is  about 
them  a  remarkable  homogeneity,  the 
Indefinable  quality  of  men  and  women 


who  crowd  there  bent  on  one  purpose. 
The  dead,  who  knew  how  to  write,  are 
exhumed  by  the  living,  who  do  not 

Olga,  who  wanted  some  notes  on  a 
period  of  Russian  history,  on  the  un- 
savory fabric  of  which  she  was  rais- 
ing an  unpretentious  shocker  of  Nihil- 
ism and  fierce  Tartar  amours,  threw 
her  gloves  down  on  the  blotting-pad  of 
I  18,  one  of  several  vacant  seats  near 
the  swing  glass-doors,  and  turned  up 
her  nose  at  a  mild-eyed  Oriental,  who 
stared  with  Persian  admiration  at  his 
smart  neighbor  through  high-power 
glasses  that  had,  for  want  of  more  al- 
luring occupation,  been  focussed  on  a 
frivolous  tome  concerned  with  the  hie- 
ratic ostraka  and  papyri. 

Having  thus  retained  I  18  for  her 
own  behest,  Olga  went  to  the  centre 
of  the  room  to  write  out  some  fresh 
slips  from  the  catalogues,  after  which 
she  deposited  them  in  the  basket  and 
returned  to  her  place  with  a  volume  of 
an  Encudlap<Bdia  to  while  away  the 
Interval  until  the  long-suffering  attend- 
ant should  bring  some,  at  any  rate, 
of  her  desiderata. 

Then  she  glanced  abstractedly 
through  the  proofs  of  her  last  instal- 
ment in  The  Woman  at  Large,  the  thrill- 
ing scene  in  which  the  English  govern- 
ess rushed  back  into  a  burning  chft- 
teau  on  the  Neva  and  rescued  the  crip- 
pled child  of  a  Nihilist  exiled  to  Si- 
beria, whom  she  was  eventually,  when 
the  stipulated  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand words  were  approaching  comple- 
tion, to  wed  in  romantic  circumstances 
not  yet  fully  evolved. 

Suddenly  she  realised  that  I  17  was 
no  longer  empty,  but  was  occupied  by 
what  at  first  sight  looked  like  the 
back-view  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving 
as  Othello.  The  individual,  who  gave 
but  slight  promise  of  beauty  on  nearer 
inspection,  pushed  a  little  paper  parcel 
to  the  back  of  the  desk,  covered  it  over 
with  a  black  velvet  cloth  like  that  used 
by  photographers  anxious  to  shut  out 
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all  worldly  distraction  from  their  eye 
when  focussing  on  a  ground-glass 
plate,  and  suddenly  turned  to  look  up 
at  the  gallery.  Olga  gazed  with  ex- 
traordinary fascination  on  the  face, 
not  so  much  because  it  resembled  that 
which  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  of  her 
imaginings  would  have  disclosed  had 
he  been  permitted,  as  for  the  undoubted 
identity  which  it  betrayed  with  a  fa- 
mous anarchist  refugee  badly  wanted 
by  the  Italian  police.  The  man  was 
certainly  starving,  and  probably  in- 
sane. The  skin  was  the  color  of  parch- 
ment; the  eyes  burned  with  the  fires 
of  great,  perhaps  fearful,  purposes;  a 
goatlike  beard,  depending  below  hol- 
low cheekbones,  lent  a  touch  of  the 
satyr.  On  his  far-off  gaze  the  spectacle 
of  a  good-looking  young  woman  staring 
at  him,  her  lips  parted,  her  breath  held 
in  suspense,  had  no  more  elfect  than 
bad  she  been  a  windmill.  Even  as 
she  looked,  unable  to  avert  her  eyes 
from  a  face  that  she  had  last  seen  in 
the  weekly  illustrated  papers  on  the 
occasion  of  the  failure  of  a  demand 
for  the  owner's  extradition,  the  man, 
muttering  audibly,  though  unintelligi- 
bly, to  himself,  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  passed  out  through  the  doors,  leav- 
ing the  black  bag  covered  by  the  black 
cloth  on  the  desk. 

Disturbed  by  this  apparition,  and  re- 
lieved more  than  she  could  say  by  its 
removal,  Olga  opened  the  EncycLopwdia 
at  the  article  that  interested  her,  and 
tried,  as  mechanically  she  turned  the 
pages,  to  concentrate  her  thoughts 
upon  the  subject.  Sub-consciously  she 
heard  the  ticking  of  the  clock, 
rhythmic,  insistent,  dominating.  Of 
the  clock?  But  had  she  ever  before 
heard  anything  of  the  Museum  clock 
but  its  striking?  With  a  cold  thrill 
down  her  spine,  she  looked  up,  and 
slowly,  irresistibly,  her  eyes  followed 
the  direction  of  the  sound  until  they 
rested  on  the  black  cloth.  The  ticking 
came  from  inside  the  parcel!   Beads  of 


perspiration  started  on  her  white 
brow;  In  the  porches  of  her  ears  was 
that  curious  buzzing  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  crises  great  and  small,  with 
the  passing  of  a  valued  life  or  a  visit 
to  the  dentist  Where  now  were  her 
heroics?  Where  her  contempt  of  Geof- 
fry?  Where  her  yearning  for  the  mar- 
tyr's crown?  For  here,  she  never 
doubted  it,  lay  an  infernal  machine 
timed  to  wreck  that  fane  of  priceless 
treasures  and  to  mangle  all  those  poor 
studious  sheep  as  soon  as  the  mad  mis- 
creant who  left  it  there  had  got  clear 
of  the  neighborhood.  Oh!  to  blow  ap 
autocrats  and  grand  dukes  and  chiefs 
of  police  was  a  hero's  mission,  but  to 
wreak  such  blind  vengeance  on  the  un- 
offending crowd  of  dullards  copying 
wisdom  that  other  dullards  might  read 
was  the  vile  crime  of  an  Ishmael  in- 
spired by  madness. 

She  would  seize  the  bag  and  rush 
with  it  to  the  attendants  at  the  gate. 
She,  no  doubt,  would  perish  in  the 
attempt;  but  the  Museum  would  be 
saved,  and  Geoffrey  would  ponder-His 
he  contemplated  her  last  photograph 
(a  becoming  one  by  Alice  Hughes)  In 
the  Sphere  and  Bketoh,  which  enshrine 
in  their  weekly  Valhalla  some  that  de- 
serve honor  and  others  that  do  not~ 
the  Justice  of  her  refusal  of  blm. 
Should  she  hesitate,  with  the  way  so 
clear  before  her?  She  did  not  She 
fled  hurriedly  from  the  room,  but  with- 
out the  parcel;  left  her  gloves  beside 
the  open  EneyoiopcDdia,  and  on  the  next 
desk  left  that  dread  sametMng  ticking 
away  the  lives  of  men.  Once  ootside 
the  gates,  within  which  she  had  be- 
haved circumspectly  like  a  criminal 
cunning  to  avoid  capture,  she  ran  until 
she  was  on  the  footboard  of  an  omni- 
bus bound  east  fler  heart  beat  vio- 
lently; every  moment  she  expected  to 
hear  the  death-roar  of  the  national  li- 
brary. She  did  not  come  out  of  her 
trance  until  the  bus  was  delayed  at  the 
top  of  Cheapside.   Then  curiosity  got 
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the  better  of  discretion.  Siie  was,  after 
all,  of  the  same  sex  as  Lot's  wife,  and 
must  look  back  even  if  the  city  were 
burning.  She  got  down,  and  clam- 
bered on  the  roof  of  another  bus  going 
west  The  air  seemed  charged  with 
dynamite.  Cockney  newsboys  were 
bawling  the  headlines  of  a  fresh  out- 
rage at  Odessa.  Olga  glanced  fur- 
tively at  the  sky  ahead,  and  for  a 
moment  her  heart  stopped  beating. 
Then,  with  a  sickly  smile  at  her  own 
fears,  she  realized  that  she  had  mis- 
taken the  good-night  rally  of  the  win- 
ter sun  for  the  reflectiou  of  a  great 
blaze. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  alighted  op- 
posite Mudies*.  There  was  no  crowd. 
The  Museum  was  still  intact.  Evi- 
dently the  blow  had  yet  to  fall,  but 
for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  run 
away,  but  felt  herself  drawn  by  an 
irresistible  force  Avithin  the  building. 
Through  the  glass  doors  she  peered, 
and  there  sat*  the  Italian  poring  peace- 
fully over  a  great  volume  on  the  read- 
ing-slope. Beside  him,  half-covered  by 
the  baneful  cloth,  was  one  of  those 
cheap  alarum-clocks  which    wake  do- 

Cbambera't  Joamal. 


mestlc  drudges  from  dreams  in  which 
they  walk  in  the  ermine  of  duchesses. 
Olga  felt  a  catch  at  the  throat  Thank 
Heaven!  none  had  known  of  her  stupid 
mistake,  and  she  might  still  preserve 
her  respect  and  reputation  as  an  un- 
recognized heroine.  Not,  like  Geof- 
frey, would  she  tell  them  all  of  her 
miserable  cowardice.  She  could  still 
hold  up  her  head.      But  could  she? 

•  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

That  night  she  went  early  to  her 
room  and  wrote  a  long  letter,  pausing 
now  and  then  as  if  she  would  throw 
it  In  the  fire  that  burned  brightly  iu 
the  hearth,  but  golug  resolutely  to  the 
end.  Then  she  addressed  It  to  Geof- 
frey's chambers,  and  went  6txt  to  post 
it  herself  In  the  pillar  at  the  comer. 

Next  morning  the  family  was  still  at 
breakfast  when  the  bell  rang  with  no 
uncertain  summons.  Olga,  her  face 
flooding  with  color,  left  the  table  and 
went  to  the  door. 

"Oh,    Geoffrey!" 

"Well,  dear,  it  seems  that  we  are  a 
pair." 

"Geoffrey,  can  you  ever  forgive  meV* 

Geoffrey  could. 

F.  a.  Aflalo. 
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Conscious  as  we  all  are  of  our  el- 
ders' shortcomings,  we  are  sometimes 
Inclined  not  to  credit  our  more  remote 
ancestors  with  qualities  that  our  el- 
ders did  not  possess.  In  our  day  we 
are  all  a  little  pleased  with  ourselves 
because  we  have  broken  down  some- 
thing of  the  barrier  Avhich  was  sup- 
posed to  divide  the  sexes  in  what  Mr. 
Wells  has  unkindly  called  an  era  of 
"sham  delicacy,  nasty  sentiment  and 
giggles."  Our  young  ladies  read  and 
attend  the  plays  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
and  sundry  other  authors  from  whom 
they  hope  to  derive  n   knowledge  of 


the  world.  They  share  masculine  rec- 
reations, and  are  able  to  discuss  mas- 
culine topics.  We  may  legitimately 
pride  ourselves  on  this  emancipation. 
Indeed  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  in  the 
interest  of  female  hygiene  that  Mrs. 
Grundy  should  still  frown  upon  pipes 
and  cigars,  even  if  she  may  occasion- 
ally connive  at  the  insidious  cigarette. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  a  little  un- 
fair to  the  ladies  of  the  pre- Victorian 
age,  and  the  conventions  of  1840  to 
1860  loom  a  little  too  conspicuously 
in  our  horizoL.  During  that  period  po- 
litical power  and  social  influence  came 
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to  a  number  of  most  estimable  per- 
sons who  did  not  exactly  know  what 
the  proprieties  demanded.  The  poor, 
who  haye  no  time  for  pretences  and 
euphemisms,  accept  and  discuss  the 
obvious  facts  of  life  with  a  certain 
frank  rationality.  The  properly  civil- 
ized and  educated  person  may  have  re- 
course to  euphemisms,  but  endeavors 
to  discard  pretences.  Our  immediate 
ancestors  rather  fell  between  two 
stools,  and  their  attitude  was  undoubt- 
edly responsible  for  a  certain  amount 
of  sentimental  hypocrisy  which  fre- 
quently led  to  unhappy  marriages. 

But  this  was,  after  all,  merely  a 
passing  phase  in  English  life.  Kate 
Nickleby  is  not  the  typical  girl  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  and,  as  an  antidote  to 
her,  we  may  do  well  to  recall  some  of 
Shakespeare's  most  fascinating  hero- 
ines, the  memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe, 
the  letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne,  Field- 
ing's adorable  Sophia  Western,  and 
even  Miss  Jane  Austen's  young  ladies. 

These  reflections  are  to  some  extent 
suggested  by  a  very  human  document 
which  I  recently  unearthed  from  a 
number  of  old  manuscripts.  It  con- 
sists of  a  tiny  little  book  bound  in  red 
leather,  and  written  in  a  flowing  Ital- 
ian hand  by  a  girl  of  twenty-one  to  a 
youth  of  twenty-two,  to  whom  she  was 
then  engaged,  and  whom  she  married 
soon  afterwards.  It  certainly  shows 
a  laudable  ambition  to  settle  all  out- 
standing diflTerences  as  much  as  possi- 
ble before  the  irrevocable  act  of  mar- 
riage, and  it  records  the  results  of 
"five  months'  strict  observation."  The 
book  begins  as  follows: 

CHRISTMAS  1821 
''These  desultory  remarks  on  your 
character,  my  beloved ,  were  sug- 
gested to  me  by  your  so  repeatedly 
asking  my  opinion  of  the  character 

given  you   by  Miss  F .      I  know 

with  your  primitive  notions  of  Love» 
3'ou  will  tliink  my  affection  for  you 


ought  to  blind  me  to  all  your  little 
failings,  but  if  I  am  less  lenient  to 

them    than    Miss    F ^    remember 

It  is  because  I  am  more  anxious  than 
she  could  possibly  be  that  your  merits 
may  be  seen  in  their  proper  light 
and  not  obscured  by  any  fallings.** 

The  lady  displays  peculiar  wisdom  in 
warning  her  loter,  who  ^afterwards 
achieved  some  eminence,  against  the 
way  in  which  young  men  sometimes 
resent  the  unreadiness  of  the  world  to 
take  their  good  qualities  for  granted, 
though  she  might  perhaps  have  added 
some  reflections  on  the  unreasoning 
acceptance  of  old  age  for  its  own  sake 
which  may  also  be  observed: 

"She  has  Justly  ranked  Pride  as  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  your  char- 
acter. I  admit  that  in  some  In- 
stances it  may  operate  beneficially  on 
you  and  save  you  from  follies  .  .  . 
which  a  man  of  less  pride  would  not 
hesitate  to  commit;  still,  carried  to 
the  excess  which  I  have  sometimes 
seen  in  you,  it  becomes  a  vice,  by 
generating  hatred,  revenge,  and  all 
their  hideous  feelings,  and  occasion- 
ally so  fetters  your  excellent  Judg- 
ment as  to  induce  you  to  regard  the 
natural  reserve  which  many  people 
feel  for  the  virtues  or  merits  of  a 
young  man,  when  experience  has  not 
convinced  them  of  their  existence,  as 
a  Personal  Insult." 

The  young  gentleman  appears  to  have 
professed  a  Byronlc  misogyny  which 
was  perhaps  fashionable  In  the  culti- 
vated youth  of  the  period,  but  was 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  his  future 
wife: 

"However  much  you  may  smile  at 
me  and  call  me  the  champion  of  my 
sex,  stUl  I  cannot  help  noticing  to 
you  the  contempt  which  you  so  often 
express,  and  still  oftener  evince  by 
your  manners,  for  women.     That  my 
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opiDiou    of    tbeui    iiiny    i)ei*hai>s    Im3 
more  exalted  than  they  actually  ile- 
sorve  I  do  not  dispute,  but  surely  It 
is  neither  flattering  nor  pleasing  to 
liear  a  young  man  who  contemplates 
marriage     strenuously     endeavorlujii 
to  depreciate  that  sex  from  whom  he 
will  derive  most  of  the  comforts  of 
his  future  life.    I  know  and  acknowl- 
edge that  you  feel  an  individual  re- 
spect for  the  virtues  of  a  feAv  of  the 
sex  with  whom  you  happen  to  be  In- 
timate, but  your  judgment  has  been 
so  allured  by  the  fine  poetry  of  Lord 
Byron,    warped    by    prejudices    con- 
tracted in  early  life  in  those  climes 
where    sexual   slavery   prevails   and 
profligacy  is  tolerated  and  practised, 
from  reading  works  which  describe 
only   the   feelings   and   passions    of 
those  women  whose  laxity  of  i>iinci- 
ple  reflects  a  partial  disgrace  on  the 
whole  sex,  and  lastly  from  living  in 
a  metropolis  without  the  comforts  of 
home    and    comparatively    m»cluded 
from  society  where  the  mild  radiance 
of   female   virtues   shines    the   most 
conspicuous,    and    forced    into    that, 
which  corrupts  the  heart  and  greatly 
influences  the  opinion.      How  differ- 
ent  would   l)e   the    sentiments   of  a 
man  who  had  been  fostered  In  the 
bosom  of  a  domestic  and  united  fam- 
ily, who  could  reflect  with  gratitude 
and  love  on  the  numberless  little  in- 
cidents which  press  on  his  memory, 
where   an    affectionate    Mother    has 
cheerfully     sacrificed     her    personal 
feelings  or  deprived  herself  of  some 
enjoyment  for  his  sake,  while  the  si- 
lent admiration  painted  on  the  cheek 
of  a   favorite  sister,    who   probably 
shares   the   deprivation,   reveals   the 
unfeigned    pleasure   which   she   can 
derive    from    a    Brother's    gratiflca- 
Uon." 


The  writer  goes  on  to  vindicate  the 
qualities  of  women  in  a  clear-sighted 
way  almost  worthy  of  Jane  Austen: 
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**To  say  that  a  Mother  will  lay 
down  her  life  for  a  child  gives  but  a 
faint  idea  of  what  she  is  capable. 
Although  such  a  sacrifice  may  add 
splendor  to  a  tale  of  heroism  or  ro- 
mance, there  is  but  one  effort  re- 
quired, and  pride  lends  its  powerful 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
effort;  but  to  bear  patiently  and 
cheerfully  a  succession  of  petty  in- 
conveniences and  wounded  feelings, 
daily  privations,  loss  of  fortune  .  .  . 
are  evils  which  require  more  strength 
of  mind  to  bear,  inasmuch  as  the 
struggles  are  more  frequent  and  de- 
rive no  supi)ort  from  those  powerlul 
agents  of  the  human  mind,  pride  and 
ambition. 

*'Tliat  mind  which  has  been  accus- 
tometl  to  find  these  excellencies  in 
part  of  the  sex,  will  easily  credit  the 
whole  of  the  l)etter  part  for  the  im>s- 
session  of  them,  and  will  find  that 
they  exist  in  nearly  all,  and  that  they 
only  await  time  and  circumstances 
to  bring  them  into  action." 

It  is  only  to  be  adde<l  that  the  writer 
of  these  words  i)roved  herself  more 
than  worthy  of  them  in  later  days. 

The  digression,  however,  does  not 
lead  her  off  the  track,  and  she  rapidly 
proceeds  to  a  less  academic  subject  of 
apprehension: 


"You  have  a  quickness  and  asper- 
ity of  temper,  my ,  which  I  sin- 
cerely wish  did  not  exist  If  your 
future  companion  were  too  amiable 
to  notice,  or  too  callous  to  be 
wounded  by,  Its  effects,  it  would  not 
be  worthy  of  remark,  for  it  would 
never  subject  you  to  the  imputation 
of  ill-temper,  but  unfortunately  I  am 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
when  that  ungraceful  asperity  is  ex- 
ercised to  me  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  the  germ  of  future  uneasiness;  for 
in  proportion  to  the  happiness  I  feel 
in  your  unbounded  kindness,  so  great 
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is  my  wretchedness  when  that  kind- 
ness is  withheld,  and  that  too  by  ono 
on  whom  I  have  every  claim  which 
unlimited  confidence  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  friendship  can  exalt.  I  l&uow 
your  deep  and  almost  romantic  sense 
of  honor,  and  to  that  I  trust.  Miss 
F says  you  have  great  com- 
mand of  yourself,  and  I  shall  wil- 
lingly ngree  in  her  opinion  when  l 
see  that  self-command  exercised  in 
checking  these  virulent  and  sarcastic 
feelings.'* 

Some  further  sentences  follow  ou 
the  dangers  of  Ambition  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  disappointment  it  brings, 
which  are  precociously  wise,  and  to 
some  extent,  I  fear,  pi-oplietic.  She 
thus  closes  her  discourse: 

**You  will  see,   my  dear  ,  that 

these  remarks  have  been  carelessly 
put  together.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to 
you  lo  pardon  any  inaccuracies 
which  your  better  sense  may  dis- 
cover. Every  merit,  or  falling,  1 
have  noticed  I  firmly  believe  has 
its  existence  in  your  mind.  Jealousy 
I  have  not  noticed,  because  in  a  lover 
it  may  be  tolerated,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  discarded  when  you  are  united  l)y 
a  nearer  tie.  The  latter  are  only 
venial  errors  which  I  am  well  con- 
vinced you  can  banish  as  soon  as  you 
please,  and  by  so  doing  give  me  the 
highest  satisfaction  which  the  worhl 
can  give  by  making  that  man  pre- 
(Muinent  for  his  virtues,  loved  l)y  his 
friends,  and  respected  hy  his  ene- 
mies, whom  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  love  as  my  husband,  and  este^^ai 
as  my  friend. 

"Should  you  Ik?  disposed  to  follow 
jny  example,  I  shall  patiently  listen 
to  any  follies  which  ycm  may  object 
to  and  will  endeavor  to  eradicate 
them." 

Here  follows  the  date.  "Mondjiy,  De- 
cember 24tk,  1821,**  and  the  name  and 


address  of  the  writer,  and  on  the  next 
page: 

"Oblige  me  by  preserving  this  lit- 
tle memorial,  that  when  years  liaTe 
chilled  the  ardor  of  youth  and  an  in- 
creased intercourse  with  the  world 
has  dissipated  our  more  romantic 
feelings,  we  may  ensure  tliat  bialf- 
hour's  enjoyment  Avhich  a  retro8i>ec- 
tive  view  of  our  earlier  years  is  sure 
to  create,  and  thus  give  vitality  to 
some  latent  spark  of  ybuthfal  fervor 
which  even  the  icy  breath  of  Time 
cannot  extinguish.' 


»♦ 


Unhappily  history  does  not  relate  if 
the  young  man  was  ever  disposed  to 
follow  his  future  wife's  example,  or  If 
on   the  other  hand   the   little    homily 
gave  rise  to  any  manifestation  of  the 
"quickness  and  asperity  of  temper'*  to 
which  she  refers.      But  as   "extreme 
candor"  was  one  of  his  characteristics, 
let  UH  hope  that  he  enjoyed  the  pros- 
pect of  a  candid  wife.      The  pleasing 
fact  remains  that  their  marriage  was 
singularly     happy     and     affectionate. 
The  style  of  the  little  book  resembles, 
I  have  been  told,  that  of  the  theme 
Avhlch  the  school  girl  of  the  perio<l  was 
taught   to   write,   and,   if  this   l>e   the 
case,  one  may  be  old-fashioned  enough 
to   wish   that  school   girls   were   still 
taught  to  write  so  precisely,  even  if 
the  precision  sounds  quaint  to  modem 
ears. 

I  have  had  some  qualms  about  un- 
veiling the  privacy  of  this  old  romance, 
but  the  ordinary  objection  to  the  pab- 
llcation  of  love  letters  does  not  appb'  to 
this  case.  As  Mr.  Chesterton  has  re- 
cently said,  the  affection  of  marriage 
is  to  some  extent  associated  with  a 
mutual  fondness  for  amiable  follies  In 
each  of  the  parties  which  neither  in- 
terests the  world  at  large  nor  exhibits 
the  persons  concerned  quite  as  they 
would  wish  to  be  seen  by  their  friends 
and    acquaintances.     "Dulce    est    de- 
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sipero  in  loco**  in  hq  exeellcat  motto 
for  lovers,  but  they  naturally  prefer  to 
bo  by  themselveR.  My  little  book,  how- 
ever, IB  sternly  practical,  and  I  can- 
not  help  feelinfc  that  its  engaging,  if 
slightly  didactic,   author   might   have 

Tbe   Albanjr   ItoTtew. 


experienced  some  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  an  anonymous  reproduc- 
tion of  .her  ingenuous  exhortations 
should  be  given  to  the  young  men  and 
maidens  of  another  century. 

E.  8.  P.  Huyne9, 


THE  BAVEN  AT  HOME. 


Time  and  again  the  ornithologist,  iu 
I>eiislve  vein,  sighs  for  the  days  when 
niHii.v  now  extinct  birds  graced  our 
laud  in  goodly  numbers.  Amongst 
others  ho  ruefully  thinks  of  the  raven 
and  of  the  time  when  nearly  eveo' 
Midland  and  ^uthern  village  could 
IKjlnt  to  its  "raven-tree."  True,  the 
trees,  or  at  least  some,  still  staud 
strong  and  sturdy'  in  their  old  age;  but 
their  masters— the  ravens— have  long 
since  vanished. 

Kxoepting  some  of  the  Western  coun- 
ties, Yorkshire,  and  that  land  beloved 
4»f  tourists,  the  Lake  District,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  raven  now 
liarlK>rH  regularly  iu  any  English 
county.  Rumor  speaks  of  a  few  de- 
oreasiuK  strongholds  in  l!>»sex  and  one 
iu  Sussex,  where  the  writer  saw  a  ra- 
ven so  recently  as  the  spring  of  1905, 
and  two  years  ago  a  pair  of  them 
reared  a  brood  in  Warwickshire;  but 
to  find  this  exiled  chief  of  an  outlawed 
clan  in  something  of  his  ancient  glory 
the  naturalist  must  seek  the  wild  hills 
and  sea  cliffs  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  with  their  numerous  outlying 
islets. 

The  raven*s  haunt  can  probably 
show  as  fair  a  face  as  any  spot  in  our 
islands.  Mountain  peaks,  often  snow- 
cappeil  till  early  summer,  form  part 
of  the  scene;  lustrous  streanu*.  playing 
leap-frog  with  gigantic  boulders,  frolic 
lM)isterouHly,  now  through  meadow 
aud  lK>g,  now  through  deep,  smooth- 
en  t  gorges,  a  veritable  gate  of  Hades 


to  the  ardent  fly-fisher,  who  from  a 
distance  has  contemplated  an  unen- 
cumbered stretch  of  several  miles  of 
water  with  clean  banks  a  few  feet 
high. 

The  river-path,  seen  from  a  helglit 
suggests  an  irregular  line  of  cream 
paint,  dotted  here  and  there  with  dark 
patches  of  color,  as  if  flies  iiad  settled 
on  it  when  it  was  wet  and  stuck  there. 
A  nearer  approach  sliows  that  these 
patches  are  itx;ks,  and  in  fact,  the  way 
is  full  of  surprises.  At  one  time  a 
regular  saddleback  of  gray  Silurian 
blocks  the  wayfarer's  path;  at  another, 
some  huge  mass,  dislodged  from  the 
grand  old  mountain  alwve,  has  toppled 
from  Its  birthplace  and  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dubious  track.  The  scene 
is  peaceful  beyond  description;  the 
stllluess,  unbroken  save  by  the  mur- 
mur of  running  water,  is  sometimes 
oppressive  and  almost  fearful.  Except 
for  the  chance  wliistle  of  a  wandering 
shepherd  or  the  far-reaching  Iwrking 
of  liis  lynx-eyed  collies,  the  fisherman 
has  Nature^s  workings  and  hushed  in- 
articulate voices  all  to  tiimatif. 

The  ornithologist  -  fisherman  pos- 
sesses this  distinct  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  type  of  angler— he  need  never 
have  a  dull  moment,  no,  not  even  when 
the  trout  are  rising  badly.  His  love  of 
birds  will  always  keep  his  interest  at 
concert  pitch.  Now  tliat  gigantic 
water- wren,  the  Dipper,  fiying  hur- 
riedly past,  rivets  his  attention,  the 
cheery   -tchif  "tchif  apprising  him 
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of  it8  coming;  again,  it  is  a  kingfisher, 
renplendent  in  azure,  emerald  and 
orange,  Hashing  by  lllte  a  meteor;  now 
a  pair  of  gray  wagtails,  most  lovely 
of  their  kind,  tripping  daintily  on  the 
slippery  rooks  of  the  beck.  Opposite 
to  where  he  wields  his  pliant  *'green- 
heart,"  the  mountain  side  is  a  steep, 
rough  array  of  buttresses  and  pinna- 
cles; streaks  of  greenest  moss  and  grass 
prevent  too  great  a  sombreness; 
nearer,  the  gray  of  the  rock  is  prettily 
diversified  with  a  delicate  fur  of  lichen 
—orange  and  lilac. 

Ivy,  hardiest  of  all  plants,  has  long 
made  its  home  here  and  clings  to  the 
weatherworn  crags.      A  few  stunted 
trees,    chiefly    mountain    ashes,    deck 
them  at  irregrular  intervals.     There  Is 
little  enough  hold  for  the  trees  here, 
and  their  straggling  roots  scarcely  find 
sufllcient  footing.    Some  of  these  roots, 
sprawling  over  the  rock  face,  suggest 
the  claws  of  a  weird,  prehistoric  mon- 
ster.    As  the  fisherman  patiently  flogs 
the  stream  he  looks  up  suddenly,  at- 
tracted by  the  deep-voiced  welcome  of 
a  brother-hunter,  a   good-luck  call  to 
him.    Here  is  his  old  friend  of  other 
riverside  days— the  raven  in  his  chosen 
fastness.    Never  a   thought  of  fishing 
now;  no,  not  even  if  the  day  is  pro- 
pitious   and   promises    a   thick   silver 
blanket  to  his  spacious  creel.      Down 
goes  the  rod,  and  he  watches  intently. 
After  flapping   about   for   some   time 
far  above  the  valley,  the  raven,  as  it 
were  expressly  for  his  gratification,  de- 
lights   him    by    his    tumbling,    antics 
which  are  clearly  meant  to  amuse  his 
wife  brooding  in  the  rocks  above,  and 
not,  as  some  say,  the  result  of  inad- 
vertent falling,  whilst  engaged  in  rid- 
ding himself  of  vermin.      This  tumb- 
ling is  alinost  peculiar  to   the  raven. 
No    other   bird   does   it   in    quite   the 
same  way,  though  occasionally  a  pere- 
grine win  momentarily  Indulge  in  it 
and  the  chough  takes  a  turn  now  and 
then.      But  the  raven  is  master  of  the 


art.      Sailing  along  quietly  in  stately 
flight   he  suddenly   turns   a  complete 
somersault,  to  drop  for  a  yard  or  more 
on  his  back;  his  legs  are  tucked  up 
and   pressed   close    to   the   body,    his 
gouge  beak  pointing  towards  them,  but 
the  recovery   is  eCTected  in  lightning 
fashion.     Presently  a  buzzard  appears, 
soaring    above    the   skyline    on    rigid 
wings  and  using  the  opposing  air  cur- 
rents as  a  counterbalance.      Like  any 
highwayman    the    raven    '*holds    falm 
up,"   and,   challenging  fiercely,   sends 
him   "mewing"  in  fear  from  his  do- 
mains.     Next  a  merry  troop  of  daws, 
cackling  noisily,  scurry  from  the  rocks 
for  an  afternoon   fling,  like  boys  let 
out  of  school.    The  raven  takes  this  as 
a  further  insult;  headlong  he  dashes 
straight  into  their  midst,  turning  sud- 
denly at   right  angles  this   way  and 
that,  seeking  to  strike  which  one  he 
may.     But  It  is  all  to  no  purpose.    For 
the  Jackdaws,  though  clearly   intimi- 
dated,  elude    his   onslaught    cleverly. 
The  raven  is  a  despot;  soaring  over  his 
demesne,  he  will  brook  no  trespass — 
no,  not  even  from  the  eagle  himself. 

Fishing  was  the  programme  for  this 
sunny    March    day,    but    the    ravens 
have   quashed    the   purpose,   and   the 
angler,  crossing  the  torrent,  whose  ed- 
dies appear  to  smile  derision  at  his  fic- 
kleness, starts  up  the  incline,  gentle  at 
first,  which  leads  to  the  ramparts.    The 
raven  divines  his  intention,  and  forth- 
with his  flight,  from  being  apparently 
slow  and  sedate,  becomes  more  of  a 
winnow,  recalling  the  display  of  the 
peregrine.      His  croakings  sound  loud 
and  angry   in  the  vast  quiet  of   the 
scene.    They  rouse  the  hill-eide  from 
its    calm.    "Croo-croc-croc,"    he   barks 
ill  guttural  defiance;  again,  **whiiir,"  as 
he  races  up  and  down  the  valley.    And 
this  has  the  desired  effect,  for  out  from 
n  brond  ledge  far  up  the  crags,  swings 
his  constant  partner  to  Join  him  In  the 
fray.     The  couple  have  probably  been 
uuited  for  ages;  trusty  fellow  that  he 
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is,  the  raven  mates  for  life;  borne  X\e/& 
are  A'ery  dear  to  tiim.  Twenty— nay, 
fifty  years  hence,  If  all  goes  well,  this 
valley  will  harbor  the  same  pair  of 
ravens.  A  long  pull,  half  scramble, 
half  eliinb,  takes  the  cragsman  to 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  nest,  whlcli 
was  descried  some  time  ago  resting  on 
an  overhung  ledge—a  great  basketful 
of  bleached  sticks,  harmonizing  to  per- 
fection with  their  environment  A  big 
effort  carries  him  right  up  to  it  and, 
breathlessly,  he  takes  stock  of  the  six 
beautifully  marked  eggs— a  big  clutch, 
a  real  prize!  Evidently  this  betokens 
great  plenty  of  food  on  the  hills;  pos- 
sibly it  promises  a  rare  lambing  sea- 
son, for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
number  of  eggs  a  bird  lays  depends 
somewhat  on  the  probable  abundance 
or  paucity  of  provender  for  the  ex- 
pected young. 

LfCt  the  cragsman  examine  his  prize 
with  care;  It  is  not  every  one*s  lot  to 
study  a  raven*s  belongings  in  the  sanc- 
tuary' of  his  home.  Let  him  note  how 
smoothly  the  rugged  cradle  is  packed 
with  hair-tufts  and  wool;  the  lining  in 
smooth  to  slipperiness.  The  eggs  are 
slippery,  too,  and  it  behooves  him  to 
handle  them  cautiously.  Let  him  take 
one,  if  he  will;  the  ravens  will  not  frus- 
trate him  after  so  toilsome  a  climb. 

The   GentlenuiD'B  Magasine. 


Besides,  in  days  to  come,  when  limbs 
are  cramped  and  thews  no  longer  sup- 
ple, it  will  serve  to  remind  him  of 
halcyon  times  in  a  pleasant  land, 
when  youth  and'  strength  thought 
nothing  of  the  terrors  of  precipice  and 
giddy  summit  Both  ravens  are  now 
full  of  fight  The  male  settles  on  a 
peak  only  a  few  yards  distant,  afford- 
ing a  delightful  spectacle.  His  mus- 
cles, tense  as  whipcord,  can  be  imag- 
ined rippling  beneath  his  black  man- 
tle; his  elongated  neck-feathers,  sug- 
gestive of  hackles,  flutter  In  the  breeze, 
and  his  great  beak  croaks  out  the  call 
of  imminent  battle.  There  he  stands 
gruflly  defiant,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**How  dare  you  be  here?  Back  to  your 
lowlands!'*  Then  he  dashes  close  past 
his  unwelcome  guest  the  crackle  of 
his  broad  pinions  rustling  like  the 
swish  of  a  silk  skirt.  Truly  it  is  worth 
going  miles  to  see  the  anger  of  a 
raven. 

Well,  enough.  The  fisherman  grudg- 
ingly relinquishes  his  rocky  quarters 
and  seelu  his  rod  and  creel.  He  sur- 
veys the  latter  critically.  What!  only 
three  small  trout,  and  a  perfect  fishing 
day!  But  there  is  no  regret  in  his 
heart  for  time  lost;  trout  he  will  find 
In  many  places— ravens  in  compara- 
tively few. 

John  Walfiole-Bond. 


COMMERCE  IN  WAR  AND  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 


Mr.  Atherley-Joues's  lK>ok  on  "Com- 
merce In  War**— a  title,  by  the  way, 
which  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Castle's 
work,  published  some  thirty  yean  ago, 
"Law  of  Commerce  in  Time  of  War"— 
appears  opportunely.  It  ranges  over 
all  the  chief  English  authorities.  It  ctm- 
tains  copious  extracts  from  the  judg- 
ments of  English  and  American  courts 
as  to  contrabrand,  blockade,  the  right 


of  search,  and  the  law  of  prize.  To 
those  whose  library  of  reports  is  small, 
the  volume  will  be  most  useful.  When 
the  author  states  his  own  opinion, 
which  is  seldom,  he  is  generally  on 
the  side  of  progress.  When  be  is  si- 
lent as  to  the  merits  of  the  nilef«  which 
he  expounds,  he  does  not  gloss  over 
their  defects.  It  is  a  pU.v  that  the 
book,  admirable  in  many  respects,  is 
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out  of  touch  with  modem  Ck)ntlnentnl 
literature.  Calos  and  Hontefeuille» 
who  are  quoted,  are  the  old-world  au- 
thorities. They  do  not  express  the 
ideas  to-day  dominant  in  France  and 
Germany  among  those  likely  to  be  the 
advisers  of  foreign  Ciovemments  as  to 
**eommei"ce  in  war." 

It  is  not  fair  to  criticize  a  good  book, 
written  with  great  industry,  and  with 
one  distinct  purpose,  because  it  is  not 
written  with  another.  I  am  anxious 
not  to  fall  Into  this  error,  while  I  say 
how  much  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  at 
this  time,  when  the  rights  of  neutrals 
are  about  to  be  considered  at  the 
Hague  Conference,  no  one  has  given 
that  which  is  so  much  needed,  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  rules  affecting 
commerce  in  time  of  war  in  the  light 
of  modern  necessities;  an  examination 
juridical,  economical,  and  moral. 
There  have  been  some  such  critical  in- 
quiries; but  one  must  go  back  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  its  lucid  rea- 
son and  wide  outlook,  to  find  an  ex- 
amination which  did  not  start  from  the 
assumption  that  the  necessities  of  war 
must  always  be  supreme.  The  critical 
examination  here  suggested,  which 
would  assume  the  supremacy  of  the 
interests  of  peace,  would  be  of  great 
value  as  a  guide  to  diplomatists.  it 
would  enable  them  to  appraise  ac- 
curately the  rules  descril>ed  in  this  vol- 
ume-a  collection  of  odds  and  ends, 
the  survivals  of  past  ages,  the  outcome 
in  great  part,  of  a  policy  under  which 
those  "cursed  neutrals"  (to  quote  a 
famous  English  AdmiraKs  phrase)  had 
a  l>ad  time  of  it.  "Ye  Laws  of  Land 
Warfare"  are  a  collection  of  rough 
compromises  agreed  to  by  States  of 
nearly  equal  weight— one  result,  it  may 
be  said,  of  the  Balance  of  Power.  The 
rules  in  force  at  sea  in  time  of  war 
have  not  this  merit;  they  are  largely 
the  outcome  of  the  naval  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  two  l^owers,  and  they 
retain    elements    of    barbarism    which 


have  been  expelled  from  other  parts 
of  international  law.  Three  men  of  a 
high  order  of  intelligence— Stowell, 
Portalis,  and  Story— labored  to  ration- 
alize and  systematize  these  rulea— but 
not  to  much  effect;  they  still  bear  trace 
of  their  origin  in  a  time  when  com- 
merce was  of  small  account,  and  its 
rights  were  feebly  and  timidly  as- 
serted. They  were  interpreted  and  ex- 
pounded in  the  courts  of  belligerents 
by  judges  who  unconsciously  looked  at 
most  questions  from  the  point  of  the 
interests  of  belligerents.  Among  all 
the  judges  who  presided  in  the  chief 
Prize  Courts,  I  can  think  of  only  one, 
Pemberton  Leigh,  who  was  adequately 
impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  inter- 
ests of  neutrals.  The  best-known  of 
those  judges,  Stowell,  had  all  Black- 
stone's  propensity  for  finding  lofty  rea- 
sons in  the  nature  of  things  for  any 
accidental  practice  of  his  time.  He 
devoted  his  great  acumen  to  support- 
ing, in  a  st^'le  more  Johnsonian  than 
Johnson's,  rules,  some  of  which  now 
seem  absurd  and  unjust  He  meant 
to  be  fair.  But  he  meant  also  to  be 
patriotic.  His  Conrt  was  worth  to  his 
country,  one  cannot  doubt,  several 
ships  of  the  line;  and,  in  reading  some 
of  these  haughty  or  disdainful  sen- 
tences, in  which  he  rejects  neutral 
clauses,  one  can  understand  the  ani- 
mosity still  felt  towards  him  by  for- 
eign Jurists,  who,  acknowledging  his 
comuianding  talents,  believed  that  the 
interests  of  neutrals  and  of  commerce 
suffered  much  at  his  hands. 

Such  a  critical  examination  as  I  have 
iudlcuted  would  help  to  guide  nations 
to  a  reasonable  solution  of  some  of  the 
questions  discussed  by  Mr.  Atherley- 
Jonos  and  of  others— for  example,  the 
Ix)sitlon  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  the 
laying  of  submarine  mines— which  he 
does  not  deal  with,  but  which  are 
likely  to  be  mooted  at  the  Hague.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  expect  such  a  guid- 
ance.   But  it  Is  not  too  late  to  avert  a 
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serious  luistake  Avhlch  there  Is  danger 
of  committing.  In  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, our  rules  of  warfare  at  sea  were 
framed  with  reference  to  our  feare  of 
France.  A  little  later,  we  had  the 
United  States  chiefly  In  view;  we  in- 
sisted upon  exercising  the  right  of 
search  with  exasperating  harshness. 
Russia  was,  for  a  time,  the  object  of 
alarm;  and  now,  if  we  are  to  credit 
some  rumors,  no  small  part  of  our  pro- 
gramme is  to  be  framed  with  distinct 
reference  to  the  contingency  of  a  war 
with  Germany.  Rights  which  we 
would  give  up  if  we  had  to  con- 
sider only  France,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States,  we  are  asked  to  retain, 
because  they  might  be  helpful  in  a 
struggle  with  Germany.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  policy  would  be 
perildus;  it  would  seem  to  be  a  blun- 
der, in  view  of  the  objection  of  Ger- 
many to  discuss  the  subject  of  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  It  is  this  distrust 
of  principles,  this  undisguised  oppor- 
tunism, which  gives  plausibility  t<»  the 
criticisms  of  foreign  Governments  ns 
to  England  bending  rules  to  meet  her 
interests;  which  prompts  M.  l*'ontln. 
for  example,  in  his  recently-published 
"Guerre  et  Marine,*'  to  say:  -l/Auj^lo- 
terre  a  toujoure  fort  lM)n  inarch^  des 
regies  du  droit  international." 

One  other  suggestion,  partly  prompteil 
by  Mr.  Atherley-Jones's  volume,  may 
be  made.  There  are  i>ointH  in  the  law 
of  "Commerce  in  War"  as  to  which 
Continental  rules  and  practice  differ 
from  ours;  they  chieflj'  relate  to  <'on- 
traband,  blockade,  and  convoys.  It  is 
8<*arcely  worth  while  discussing  the 
question  whether  the  Continental  prec- 

The    Nation. 


edeuts  jire  more  respectcnl  than  ours; 
lu  most  cases  neither  are  perfect.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  instructions 
of  the  English  representatives  will  per- 
mit them  to  make  large  concessions  as 
to  all  these  points;  concessions  which 
will  Involve  no  real  sacrifice,  but  which 
will  be  prized  abroad,  because,  for  gen- 
erations they  have  been  the  cause  of 
tierce  controversies  not  always  conttnetl 
to  paper,  l)etween  England  and  Conti- 
nental Powers. 

I  do  not  expect  that  at  the  secoml 
Conference  the  whole  body  of  law  as 
to  commerce  and  war  will  be  put  uiH)n 
a  reasonable  basis.  The  technical  ad- 
visers of  our  Government,  and  of  other 
(lovernments  also,  may  oppose  strong 
objections  to  many  changes  which 
must  come  when  the  interests  of  peace 
receive  full  attention.  But  there  is  no 
room  for  discouragement.  We  shall  see, 
in  all  probabllitly,  an  assertion  of  the 
Dnigo  doctrine,  and  an  end  thereby 
of  the  bullying  of  small  States  which 
do  not  perform  their  obligations,  a  pol- 
icy seen  at  Its  worst  in  the  conduct  of 
England  in  the  Don  Paclfico  case.  An 
ugly  chapter  In  international  history' 
will  be  closed,  let  one  hope,  for  ever. 
For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know. 
In  the  history  of  diplomacy,  there  will 
l>e  an  opportunity  of  fully  presentin;; 
the  claims  of  neutrals.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  larger  questions,  which  the 
rrime  Minister  has  luminously  and 
impressively  discussed  in  these  col- 
umns*—I  have  in  view  only  "Commerce 
In  War"— in  expressing  the  belief  that 
something  will  be  accomplished  and 
that  much  will  be  lM»gun  next  June  at 
the  llaj?iie. 

./r>/j/i.  MacdoHell. 

^  The  LiviDR  Age,  March  23, 1907. 
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THE  POET  OF  «  LES  HABITANTS." 


It  Is  customary  to  compare  the  late 
W.  H.  Drummond  with  the  creator  of 
Hans  Breitmann,  and  there  Is  no  deny- 
ing that  they  possessed  the  rare  gift 
of  psychical  mimicry  in  an  equal  de- 
;jree.  Indeed,  In  this  resj^ect  the  au- 
thor of  *'A  Burgher  Don  Quixote''  is 
the  only  rival  of  the  twain.  But  the 
literary  rule-of-three— as  Leiand  was 
to  the  (ienuan- Americans,  so  was 
Drummond  to  the  French-Canadians— 
which  is  a  commonplace  of  Transat- 
lantic criticism,  is  seen  to  \ye  value- 
less Avhen  we  remember  that  Leland's 
variant  of  Panurge  was  not  an  Ameri- 
can type  at  all.  He  was  not  of  the 
soil  as  were  Parson  Wilbur  and  Hosea 
Blglow,  or  even  the  Yankees  lnvente<l 
by  Judge  Haliburton.  He  was  alto- 
gether an  alien  Immigrant;  a  flamboy- 
ant foreigner,  in  physique,  philosophy, 
habits,  ideals,  and  language.  Th(» 
macaronic  jargon  of  the  tlans  Breit- 
mann ballads  has  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  Pennsjivanla  Dutch,  or 
the  various  forms  of  Germanized  Eng- 
lish  sometimes  heard  in  Milwauliee, 
Cincinnati,  and  the  other  German- 
American  cities.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
is  a  mechanical  combination  of  Ger- 
man, English,  and  American  slang 
which  was  the  invention  of  Leiand 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
quaint  medium  In  which  Drummond 
worlts  Is  a  living  patois,  the  everyday 
language  of  the  habibint  or  small 
farmer  of  Quebec  who  thinks  In 
French  before  he  tries  to  express  his 
thoughts  In  English.  In  a  manner  of 
speaking,  it  is  the  result  of  chemical 
combination  l^etween  the  two  Cana- 
dian languages.  Nor  Is  the  verse  of 
Drummond  dominated  by  a  single  per- 
sonage comparable  with  the  big,  fat, 
metaphysical,  beer-drinking  German 
who  solves  the  Infinite  '*ash  von  eter- 


nal shpree."  Drummond's  tyj>e8  of  the 
habitant,  like  his  glossary  of  words 
and  phrases,  are  the  outcome  of  long 
and  loving  observation.  Both  the 
matter  of  his  poems  and  the  manner 
of  their  diction  were  collected  and  col- 
lated during  the  never-ending  journeys 
of  a  country  doctor  in  (Quebec.  In- 
deed,  the  lines — 

But  dere*s  wan  man  got  hees  han*  full 

t'roo  ev'ry  kin'  of  wedder, 
An'  he's  never  sure  of  not'ing  but  work 

an'  work  away— 
Dat's  de  man  dey  call  the  doctor,  w'en 

you  ketch  heem  on  de  contree. 
An'  he's  only  man  I  know-me,  dont  got 

no  holiday"— 

form  an  essential  pait  of  the  dead 
poet's  autobiography.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  his  poems  which  has  not  c*ome 
from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  the  French- 
Canadian  peasantry.  Such  didactic 
couplets  as~ 

Mooshrat  dats  SAvimmln'  so  proud  to- 
day 
Ver>'  off  en  to-morrow  Is  on  de  hash, 

which  are  out  of  tone  with  the  effort- 
less simplicity  of  his  verse,  and  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  author's  conceits. 
Invariably  represent  old  local  proverbs 
slightly  adapted  to  suit  the  metrical 
form. 

To  nine  In  ten  English-speaking  Ca- 
nadians the  genesis  of  Drummond's 
work,  and  the  perfect  self-abnegation 
(which  Is  lack  of  originality  from  one 
point  of  view)  of  the  artist,  are  un- 
known and  unappreciated.  To  such 
critics  he  Is  merely  a  popular  humor- 
ist who  wins  the  laugh,  which  is  not 
an  Intellectual  thing,  by  means  of  ver- 
bal trickery.  Some  of  his  humorous 
pieces— "Mon  Choual  [=  Cheval]  Cas- 
tor," "M'sleu  Smir,"  and  "The  Wreck 
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of  the  *Julie  Plante'  "—are  stock  recitii- 
tiouK  from  end  to  eud  of  the  Domiuion, 
as  sure  bids  for  Homeric  laughter  in 
an  Eastern  theatre  as  at  a  shack-bulld- 
ing  l>ee  in  some  remote  comer  of  the 
Western  prairies.  EverylxKiy  laughs 
at  them;  few  know  why.  A  stanza 
from  the  story  of  the  great  storm  on 
Lac  St.  Pierre,  in  which  the  wood 
scow  **Julle  Plante"  *'bus'  up  wan  ar- 
pcnt  from  de  shore."  should  suffice  to 
elucidate  this  point:— 

De  captinne  walk  on  de  fronte  deck, 

An'  walk  de  hin'  deck  too— 
He  call  de  crew  from  up  de  hole. 

He  call  de  cook  also. 
De  cook  she's  name  Avas  Kosie, 

She  come  from  Montreal; 
Was  chambre  maid  on  lumber  barge 

On  de  Grande  Lachine  Canal. 

It  is  rcM-ordcil  that  uu  Kn^iish  lady  re- 
garded the  statement  in  the  last  tAvo 
lines  as  a  striking  instance  of  Cana- 
dian prosperity.  Proliably  these  reci- 
tations would  bo  a  dismal  failure  in  a 
London  music-hall. 

But  it  was  not  as  a  token  of  gniti- 
tude  for  these  laughter-provoking 
rhymes  that  Dr.  Louis  Frechette,  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  the  Dominion, 
handed  on  to  Drummond  the  compH- 
mentarj'  phrase,  "path-ttnder  of  a  new 
land  of  song."  which  Longfellow  had 
given  to  him.  "Qu'il  mette  en  sc^ue," 
says  the  one  French-Canadian  poet 
who  is  read  in  France,  after  paying 
this  pretty  compliment.  *ie  gros  fer- 
mier  fier  de  son  blen  ou  de  ses  filles 
k  marler,  le  vieux  medeciu  de  cam- 
pagne  ne  comptant  plus  ses  ^tats  do 
service,  le  jeune  amoureux  qui  rfive 
au  Clair  de  la  lune,  le  vleillard  qui  re- 
passe  en  sa  m6moire  la  longue  suite 
des  jours  r6volus,  le  conteur  de  16- 
gendes,  Taventurler  des  'pays  d*eu 
haut*  et  mftme  le  Canadian  exil6  qui 
crolt  toujours  entendre  i-esonner  &  son 
oreille  le  vague  tinteineut  des  cloches 
de  son  village;  que  le  rtVlt  soit  plaisant 
ou  path^tique.  Jamais  la  note  ne  sonne 


faux,  jamais  la  bizarrerie  ne  deg^n^re 
en  pu6riiit6  l>urle8que."  Assuredly  It 
is  an  artistic  triumph  to  have  earned 
this  appreciation  from  a  severe  critic 
by  keeping  the  rules  of  tact  and  taste 
which  are  the  essence  of  the  French 
manner  at  its  best.  The  white  sim- 
plicity of  the  Drummond  pastoral, 
with  never  a  single  purple  patch  cry- 
ing out  to  Ikj  quoted,  is  seldom  appre- 
ciated by  English  readers  at  a  first 
hearing.  Afterwards  they  haunt  the 
ear,— as  does  the  shimmering  sound  of 
sleigh -l)ells,  the  little  laughter  of  mu- 
sic, when  it  has  passed  by  into  the 
moonlit  silence.  The  veritable  odor  of 
the  Laurentian  earth  breathes  in  the 
homely  verses.  And  so  the  time  comes 
when  the  reader  conceives  a  true  ten- 
derness for  the  busy,  simple,  kindly, 
transplanted  Normans  (each  with  a 
slight  reversion  to  the  aboriginal  Nor- 
man, which  comes  of  renewed  contact 
with  the  wilderness),  and  then,  in- 
deed, the  great  end  of  Drummond's  life 
is  fully  accomplished.  To  the  writer 
he  confessed  that  his  chief  object  was 
to  confirm  the  entente  Avhich  is  the 
psychical  basis  of  Confederation,  to 
bridge  with  a  tear  or  a  smile,  or  the 
two-in-one,  the  slowly  narroAvlng  racial 
antithesis.  It  is  impossible  to  prove 
this  much  by  means  of  quotations. 
His  pastorals  are  too  long  to  quote  in 
their  entirety;  to  give  excerpts  is  to 
tear  some  simple  wild-flower  in  pieces. 
Still,  we  can  drink  health  to  the  Cana- 
dian magpie,  the  constant  comrade  of 
the  exiled  habitant,  with  its  queer 
lM>ttle-shape<l  l)odj'  and  name  of  a 
lK>ttle:— 

W'isky  Jack,  get  ready,  we  drink  you! 
Toujours  k  vot  bonne  sant^I 
Bapt^me! 

Or  ei'lHJ  tilt'  wish  of  the  eldest  Jean 
Ba'tlste:— 

But  leetle  Bateese!    Please  don't  forget 
We  rader  you're  stay  in'  de  small  boy 
yet! 
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So   chase   de   chicken    an'    mak*   dem 

scare 
An*  do  w*at  you  lak  wit'  your  old  gran'- 

p^re, 
For  w'n  you're  beeg  feller  he  won't 

be  dere- Little  Bateese! 

Or  be  glad  with  the  poor  Devil  him- 
self over  his  first  dram  of  "w'iskey 
blanc":— 

An'  say  "I'm  try  in'  many  drink, 
An'  dis  is  de  fines'  I  don't  fink— 
De  firse  ba'  tonderl  mak'  me  wink 
Hooraw  pour  Canada w  I" 

Or,  last  of  all,  we  may  rejoice  at  the 
coming  of  the  Canadian  spring:— 

Wen  small  sheep  is  firs'  comin'  out  on 
de  pasture, . 
Deir  nice  leetle  tail   stlckln'   up   on 
deir  back, 

Tbe  Spectator. 


Dey  ronne  Avit'  deir  moder,  an'   play 
wit'  each  oder. 
An'  jomp  all  de  tam  jus'  de  sam'  dey 
was  crack! 

An'  ole  cow  also,  8he's  glad  winter  is 
over, 
So  she  kick  hei*se'f  up,  an'  start  off  on 
de  race 
Wit'  de  two-year-ole  heifer,  dat's  purty 
soon  lef  her— 
— W'y  ev'ryt'ing's  crazee  all  over  de 
place. 

Such  lines  are  not  merely  for  the  Ca- 
nadian, or  for  a  spring  that,  as  in  the 
Dominion,  leaps  on  the  earth  in  one 
precipitate  bound.  We  know,  at  any 
rate,  of  one  Englishman  who  can  never 
see  the  English  spring  emerge  in  its 
"sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay" 
without  Drummond's  verses  sounding 
in  his  ears  the  eternal  wonder-song  of 
Nature's  rebirth. 


THE  WINTER  SLEEP  OF  ANIMALS. 


The  month  of  April  witnesses  every 
y«-ar  in  northern  climates  one  of  the 
strangest  and  least  understood  of  the 
phenomena  of  wild  nature— the  re- 
sumption by  a  number  of  our  native 
animals  of  their  normal  functions 
after  a  winter's  sleep  lasting  months, 
which  in  many  cases  has  been  death- 
like in  the  almost  complete  suspension 
of  vital  activities.  When  the  swallows 
return  in  spring  to  fiit  between  the 
budding  hedges  and  skim  again  over 
the  pools  and  rivers,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  their  place  is  taken  toward  dusk 
in  the  warmer  evenings  of  the  motith 
by  the  bats  which  have  also  been  ab- 
sent during  the  winter.  Our  native 
bats  do  not,  like  the  swallows.  Hy 
southward  after  the  sun  with  the 
waning  year.  They  pass  the  winter 
c?lose  to  their  usual  haunts.  Hidden 
away   in  hollow  trees,  in  the  roofs  of 


old  houses,  and  in  belfries,  (?ave8,  and 
other  remote  recesses  where  they  are 
completely  free  from  disturbance,  they 
bang  during  the  cold  months  of  the 
year  packed  closely  together  in  large 
numbers.  Hie  condition  of  bats  dur- 
ing this  period  of  winter  rest  is  char- 
acteiistic,  for  the  bat  and  the  hedge- 
hog share  the  distinction  of  being  the 
two  of  our  native  animals  in  which  the 
conditions  of  true  hibernation  most 
thoroughly  prevail.  A  remarkable  fact 
about  winter  sleep  in  animals  in  which 
tbe  state  of  torpor  becomes  profound 
is  that  there  appears  to  be  all  but  com- 
plete cessation  of  all  the  bodily  func- 
tions. To  the  ordinary  mind  it  seems 
hard  to  imagine  a  living  creature  ex- 
isting without  either  food  or  air.  Yet 
a  bat  or  a  hedgehog  in  the  midst  of  its 
winter  torpor  goes  for  months  with- 
out   food    II nd    practically    ceases    to 
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breathe  for  considerable  intervals. 
Both,  for  instance,  will  exist  for  long 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  no  oxy- 
gen. The  present  writer  has  seen  liv- 
ing frogs  in  conditions  of  hibernation 
hermetically  sealed  in  a  glass  Jar  from 
which  every  trace  of  oxygen  had  be^m 
burnt  out  At  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  he  has  seen  the  Jar  <^)ened  and 
a  lighted  taper  plunged  into  it  was  in- 
stantly extinguished  as  soon  as  it  was 
lowered  below  the  brim.  Yet  the  frogs 
on  being  restored  to  natural  conditions 
soon  revived  and  appeared  none  the 
worse  for  their  immersion. 

Hedgehogs,  bats,  marmots,  squirrels, 
field-mice,  and  badgers,  amongst  mam- 
mals, and  frogs  and  toads  amongst 
cold-blooded  animals,  are  the  bent 
known  instances  of  true  hibernation 
furnished  by  our  native  creatures,  and 
in  nearly  all  these  cases,  in  which  the 
physiological  disturbance  must  be  pro- 
found, the  onset  of  the  period  of  tor- 
por is  marked  by  the  same  conditioiis. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  sum- 
mer activity  great  quantities  of  food 
are  taken  and  the  animals  grow  fat  in 
consequence.  In  no  case  is  the  condi- 
tion of  complete  torpor  reached  sud- 
denly. Some  animals,  like  squirrels, 
simply  appear  to  get  increasingly 
drowsy  with  the  decline  of  the  year. 
Our  native  squirrel  rarely  sinks  into 
a  state  of  complete  torpor;  he  will  sleep 
in  the  coldest  part  of  the  year  for  days 
and  even  weeks,  but  he  can  nearly  al- 
ways be  roused,  and  in  genial  weather 
in  mid- winter  he  comes  out  to  feed, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  woods  visiting 
the  hoards  which  he  has  hidden  away 
in  the  autumn.  The  badger's  winter 
sleep  much  resembles  that  of  the 
squirrel.  The  dormouse  seems  also 
gradually  to  sink  into  a  state  of 
chronic  torpor  with  the  onset  of 
winter,  but  its  sleep  far  more  nearly 
resembles  death,  so  much  so  that  it 
is  often  quite  impossible  to  rouse  It 
It  may  be  handled  and  plunged   into 


water  without  awakening  it.  In  cer- 
t.niu  experiments  which  have  been 
tried,  it  has  lived  for  hours  immersed 
in  a  poisonous  gas  such  as  carlK>n  di- 
oxide, and  has  awakened  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  its  curious  experi- 
ence. Bats  are  soon  drowned  if  placed 
in  water  In  ordinary  conditions,  but 
they  will  undergo  with  immunity  pro- 
longed immersion  In  the  midst  of  their 
wlnt3ar  torpor.  A  sleeping  hedgehog  in 
winter  will  take  no  evil  effects  from  a 
stay  of  nearly  half  an  hour  undc-r 
water. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  science  as  yet 
is  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  winter 
sleep  of  animals.  The  subject  remains 
a  very  obscure  one.  Many  of  the  ex- 
planations given  in  books  on  the  sub- 
ject are  obviously  wrong,  and  others 
may  easily  be  proved  to  be  so.  Frogs 
and  toads  often  pass  the  winter  buried 
in  mud,  and  are  sometimes  dug  out 
from  the  bottom  of  ponds.  As  both 
frogs  and  toads  are  air-breathing  it  is 
usually  said  that  respiration  must  be 
carried  on  through  the  skin  in  such 
eases.  The  writer,  who  has  seen  toads 
in  conditions  of  hibernation  enclosed 
In  sealed  jars,  has  however  observed 
ji  taper  to  bum  brightly  when  plunged 
into  the  air  contained  in  such  a  jar 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 
There  could  therefore  have  been  little 
or  no  respiration  through  the  skin  or 
otherwise  for  the  period  in  question. 
Fishes  are  not  usually  supposed  to 
hibernate  in  the  true  sense,  but  many 
bottom  fish  certainly  sink  into  a  state 
of  torp<Mr  during  the  winter  months  in 
our  ponds  and  rivers.  Fish  may  some- 
times be  seen  frozen  in  blocks  of  ice, 
and  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
killed  by  such  conditions,  but  although 
it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  so, 
they  undoubtedly  often  revive  and  re- 
cover their  normal  activity  when  the 
ice  thaws. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most 
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observiTs  tbat  the  two  conditions 
which  serve  to  bring  on  the  state  of 
winter  sleep  and  torpidity  are  failure 
of  food-supply  and  fall  of  temperature 
with  the  approach  of  winter.  Even 
this,  however,  cannot  be  affirmed  as 
true  In  all  cases.  Some  animals  retire 
to  their  winter  sleep  when  food  Is 
abundant,  and  the  beginning  of  hiber- 
nation in  others  appears  to  be  often 
independent  of  climate  or  temperafure. 
Animals,  like  the  marmot  or  the  com- 
mon sliuirrel,  which  usually  hibernate, 
may  often  be  kept  in  full  activity  all 
the  year  round  if  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  forms  of  winter  sleep  are  protec- 
tive in  their  character  and  help  the 
species  in  its  struggle  for  existence 
under  adverse  surroundings.  But  it 
seems  very  likely  that  rhythm  lies  at 
.the  root  of  the  adaptation  and  that 
winter  sleep,  just  as  ordinary  sleep,  is 
essentially  a  rhythmic  diminution  of 
the  activities  of  the  body. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while 
there  is  in  all  cases  of  true  winter 
torpidity  a  cessation  or  slowing  down 
of  certain  of  the  vital  functions,  other 
functions  appear  to  be  little  dimin- 
ished, and  some  to  be  even  greatly  in- 
creased in  activity.  In  nearly  all  cases 
there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  se- 
cretions from  the  body.  In  bats  they 
nearly  entirely  cease.  The  same  is 
true  of  bears,  which  are  said  often  to 
have  the  end  of  the  alimentarj-  caual 
entirely  closed.  Yet  some  of  the  in- 
ternal functions  of  nutrition  continue. 
Although  the  animals^  retire  to  rest  in 
good  condition,  they  are  generally  thin 
on  resuming  activity  and  the  emaci- 
ation as  a  rule  increases  rapidly  at 
first  on  awaking.  Progs  convert  their 
stored-up  material  into  eggs,  well 
nourished  and  ready  to  be  deposited 
as  spawn  when  they  wake  up  in  the 
spring  and  before  they  feed.     The  fe- 

Tbe  Outlook. 


male  bear  also  produces  her  cubs  dur- 
ing winter.  While  sensatioja  and  voli- 
tion are  usually  dormant,  \hete  is  a 
class  of  function  which  seems  to  be  in 
a  state  of  high  activity  during  the 
torpor  of  hibernating  animals.  Mus- 
cular Irritability  is  greatly  increased. 
The  slightest  touch  to  the  quiUvon  the 
spine  of  a  torpid  hedgehog  induces  a 
movement  of  inspiration.  The  same 
effect  follows  from  a  slight  stimulus 
to  the  wing  of  a  hibernating  bat 
When  the  marmot  is  in  a  state  of 
winter  torpor  he  is  far  more  sensitive 
to  slight  stimuli,  such  as  blowing  on 
the  hairs  of  the  skin,  than  whea 
merely  sleeping.  It  is  possible  that 
this  is  not  BO  much  a  proof  of  muscu- 
lar irritability  as  an  indication  that  all 
the  reflex  mechanism  of  the  animal  is 
more  excitable.  It  may  be  a  result, 
that  is  to  say,  which  follows  simply 
because  unconsciousness  is  so  pro- 
found. The  brain  is  so  entirely  dor- 
mant that  the  inhibition  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  always  exercises  .on 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  absent  Some  animals,  if  sud- 
denly awakened  from  the  hibei^iating 
condition,  speedily  die.  As  the  acces- 
sion of  torpidity  is  gradual  in  natural 
conditions,  so  also  must  the  awaken- 
ing be  to  avoid  injury.  Yet  even  in 
the  profoundest  winter  sleep  of  an- 
imals there  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
protective  sub-consciousness  which  re- 
mains on  the  alert  Hibernating  bats 
in  cold  weather  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  a  few  degrees  above  freezing- 
point  But  if  the  temperature  is 
greatly  reduced  they  are  found  to 
awake,  and  if  it  continues  to  fall  they 
freeze  to  death,  a  result  which  often 
happens.  A  large  proportion  indeed 
of  the  creatures  which  hibernate  never 
regain  consciousness  with  the  return- 
ing spring. 
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From  Lt.'Col.  Maldemar  to  air   WUson 
PhilUmore,  J/.D. 


Hdtel  Superte,  Nice,  March  15,  1907. 

My  4ear  PhiUimore,—!  am  here,  In 
fairly  comfortable  quarters.  The  jour- 
ney was  tiring,  but  I  think  we  have 
now  recovered  from  the  effects.  I  say 
**we,"  but  Mrs.  Maldemar  is  a  traveller 
whom  nothing  can  fatigue.  The  only 
thing  that  worries  me  is  your  ukase 
against  stimulants.  I  don't  think  you 
really  understand  how  necessary  a  lit- 
tle stimulant— only  a  little— has  been 
to  me,  and  to  stop  them  suddenly  and 
completely  in  this  way  may,  accord- 
ing to  a  medical  treatise  which  I  have 
been  reading,  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
Will  you  not  reconsider  this  part  of 
your  treatment,  and  name  some  light 
and  harmless  wine  that  I  may  take? 
There  is  a  very  dry  light  champagne  in 
this  hotel  which  the  Maltre  d*HOtel 
tells  me  is  a  favorite  with  dyspeptics. 
Please  let  me  know  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  if  possible  by  wire. 
Yours  very  gratefully, 

Hector  Maldemar. 

II. 

Hotel  SufHsrbe,  Nice,  March  21. 
My  dear  Phillimon\^l  am  sorry  that 
you  feel  so  strongly  about  my  total  ab- 
stinence. I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  I  met  at  lunch  to-day  a  very  de- 
lightful and  well-informed  man,  a  re- 
tired Indian  Civil  servant,  who  seems 
to  have  had  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  turn  that  I  have,  and  you  know,  of 
course,  what  India  is  when  a  man  has 
a  good  liver,  to  say  nothing  of  any  one 
predisposed  to  dyspepsia.  Well,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  him  drinking  claret 
freely,  and  he  said  that,  prejudicial  as 


he  finds  all  other  wines  nnd  spirits, 
claret  has  never  done  him  any  liarm, 
and  is  allowed  by  his  medical  adviser. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  and  I  resemble 
each  other  very  closely— so  closely.  In 
fact,  that  there  would  probably  be  no 
harm  in  my  adopting  his  rCgkne.  But 
of  course  I  do  not  care  to  do  so  with- 
out your  sanction. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

H&'tor  Maldemar. 

III. 

Hdtel  Superbe,  Nice,  Mardi  23. 

My  dear  Phillimore,—l  am  sorry  about 
the  claret  Since  I  wrote  I  liave  met 
another  man,  at  the  £#nglish  Club  here, 
whose  capacity  to  digest  is  practically 
nil,  and  yet  he  was  putting  away  w*bis- 
key  and  seltzer  with  perfect  composure 
and  confidence.  He  had  three  during 
one  rubber,  and  when  I  left  in  order, 
by  your  rules,  to  be  in  bed  by  half- 
past  ten  (an  infernal  bore),  he  was  be- 
ginning another.  From  the  few  words 
I  was  able  to  get  with  him  between 
the  games,  I  should  say  that  his  case 
was  as  like  mine  as  two  peas.  This 
being  so,  don't  you  think  I  might  tr>\ 
say,  one  whiskey  and  seltzer  every 
day?  Life  is  very  dull  as  things  are, 
especially  as  Mrs.  Maldemar  will  not 
(as  I  certainly  should  were  she  confined 
to  water  as  I  am)  g^ve  up  her  half- 
bottle  of  champagne  at  lunch  and 
dinner. 

Yours  despondently, 

Hector  Maldemar, 

P.S.— I  am  very  flat,  and  my-^ltal 
processes  seem  to  me  dangerously  slow. 

IV. 

Hdtel  Superbe,  Nice,  March  26. 
Dear    Phillimore,— One    meets    with 
kindred    sufferers    in    strange    places. 
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Yesterday,  In  the  traiu,  on  the  way  to 
Mentone,  I  found  myself  seated  next 
to  a  very  decent  fellow,  a  chauffeur 
from  Glasgow,  on  his  way  to  a  new 
employer.  Gradually  we  got  Into  con- 
versation, and  I  found  him,  like  my- 
self, although  otherwise  a  strong  man, 
a  martyr  to  defective  alimentation, 
which,  I  need  hardly  say,  he  called  hy 
another  name.  Notn'ithstandlng,  he 
was  continually  nipping  at  a  flask,  con- 
taining, as  I  ascertained,  neat  brandy 
—which  is,  he  says,  the  only  thing  that 
he  can  take  tcith  safety.  Now  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  he  (a  man  very  similar 
to  myself  in  physique)  can  take  nent 
brandy  with  impunity  if  not  profit.  1 
should  run  no  risk  in  taking  some  di- 
luted with  mineral  water:  say  the  ad- 
mirable St.  Galmier  or  Eau  d'Evlan, 
which  one  can  get  here  so  easily. 
I'ray  let  me  know— if  iK>8sible  by  wlr*'. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Hertor   Maldrmar. 


V. 


Hotel  Superbe,  Nice,  April  J. 
Dear  PhiWmore,—l  was  pained  to 
read  your  wire.  Things  are  getting 
very  bad  with  me.  I  write  now  to  tell 
you  that  a  cousin  of  my  wife's  has 
Just  arrived  here  on  a  visit,  and  I  am 
astonished  and  deeply  interested  to 
find  that  she  suffers  with  her  liver  al- 

Punob. 


most  identically  as  I  do  with  mine. 
(What  a  little  world  it  is!)  But  the 
curious  thing  is  that  so  far  from  toeing 
denied  any  stimulant  by  her  doctor  she 
has  actually  been  advised  by  him  to  take 
a  dry  Santeme  called  Carbonnieux 
with  ever>'  meal.  As  I  said,  she  is  a 
c*ousin  of  my  wife's,  which  brings  her 
case  very  near  my  own.  Surely  I 
might  venture  to  try  a  similar  treat- 
ment? Awaiting  your  reply, 
I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

Hector  Maldemar, 


VI. 


H6tel  Superbe,  Nice,  April  o. 
Dear  PMllimore,—!  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  unfriendly,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  but  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing a  medical  man  on  the  premises  is 
urged  upon  me  by  Mrs.  Maldemar,  and, 
unwilling  as  I  am  to  leave  you.  I  have 
at  length  consented.  (You  know  what 
it  is  when  one's  wife  insists.)  The 
physician  in  question  is  a  most  capable 
man,  highly  spoken  of  here,  and  since 
he  lives  here  and  understands  the  cli- 
mate, and  as  I  am  no  better,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  give  him  a  trial.  I  thought 
you  ought  to  know  this,  but  feel  sure 
it  will  make  no  difference  to  our  old 
and  cordial   relations. 

Yours  always  sincerely, 

Hector  Maldemar, 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


An  Italian  study  of  the  "Life  and 
Works  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning,"  by  the  Countessa  Zam- 
pini-Salazar,  has  just  been  published. 
The  author  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  extinct  "Italian  Review." 

"Dining  and  its  Amenities"  is  a  title 
suj^jrestive  of  the  behavior  book,  but 
tlie  ••lx>ver  of  Good  Cheer"  who  uses 


the  title  discourses  learnedly  of  foods, 
their  history  and  value;  of  liquors  and 
condiments,  of  table  Jests  and  supersti- 
tions, of  such  other  topics  as  might  in- 
terest those  who  have  dined  well,  for 
the  thirty-two  papers  in  the  volume 
were  written  to  amuse  a  little  group 
of  friends  who  met  to  dine.  It  is  an 
agreeable  volume  of  trifling,  to  be  read 
slowly,  and  to  be  read  many  times,  and 
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kept  upon  the  shelf  with  the  authors 
to  whom  one  goes  not  to  tind  new 
amusement  but  to  renew  the  memory 
of  amusement  past.  Redman  Com- 
pany. 


than  the  ordinary  unthinking  playgoer 
to  whose  ears  his  work  is  familiar. 
This  is  one  of  those  commentaries 
which  once  seen,  become  indispensa- 
ble.   The  Macmiilan  Company. 


A  surfeit  of  any  dialect  is  possible; 
even  in  liowell  an  occasional  bit  of 
pure  English  is  welcome,  but  a  surfeit 
of  such  dialect  as  Mr.  Norman  Dun- 
can bestows  on  the  Newfoundland  salt 
who  is  the  foster  father  of  the  hero  in 
his  novel  of  *The  Cruise  of  the  Shin- 
ing Light,"  comes  very  early  in  the 
book.  Even  if  its  matter  were  simple 
and  straightforward,  the  dialect  would 
give  it  an  air  of  complication,  but  be- 
ing elaborately  mysterious,  both  in  the 
narrative  and  in  the  conversational 
passages,  the  book  is  really  difficult 
reading.  When  at  last  the  mystery  Is 
disclosed,  and  the  story  is  seen  as  a 
whole,  the  dlal<H?t  becomes  endurable 
in  retrospect,  but  only  the  patient 
will  read  as  far  as  that  disclosure,  and 
ill  this  imperfect  world  patient  folk 
jiiv   scarce.    Harper    &   Brothers. 

Of  all  recent  biographies  written  in 
£]nglish,  there  is  but  one.  Professor  Pal- 
mer's George  Herbert,  so  provocative 
of  keen  envy  as  Professor  Raleigh's 
"Shakespeare,"'  and,  as  with  that  work, 
one's  envy  is  a  triple  cord;  envy  of 
the  work  itself,  of  the  subject,  and 
of  the  author's  evident  Joy  in  his  work. 
The  book  belongs  to  that  '^English  Men 
of  Letters"  Series  for  which  Mr.  John 
Morley  has  found  so  many  admirable 
writers,  and  consequently  its  length  Is 
settled  by  an  arbitrary  standard,  but 
Professor  Raleigh  has  so  distributed 
his  matter  that  its  arrangement  is  in 
no  sense  mechanical  of  aspect.  His 
longest  chapter,  that  called  *'Story  and 
Character,"  is  almost  purely  critical, 
scarcely  less  so  than  that  on  "Books  and 
Poetr>'."  With  this  work,  a  reader  other- 
wise ignorant  of  Shakespeare  is  better 
eqnippe<l     to    nppn^late    him    justly. 


In  each  of  the  fourteen  stories  which 
make  up  his  volume  of  "Uhetto  Com- 
edies," Mr.  Zangwiil  shows,  as-  was  to 
have  been  expected,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  His  charac- 
ters are  not  idealized  in  the  least.  On 
the  contrary,  the  sardonic  Irony  with 
which  he  often  treats  them  is  some- 
times  disappointing  to  the  reader,  who 
would  fain  have  felt  his  sympathies 
stirred  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the 
title's  warning,  and  is  met,  instead, 
by  an  anti-climax.  But  the  whole  im- 
prossion  made  by  the  book  is  so  strong 
that  one  lays  it  down  with  little  dis- 
IK>sitiou  to  criticize  a  method  which 
has  erred,  it  at  all.  on  the  side  of  can- 
dor. Especially  noticeable  are  "The 
Bearer  of  Burdens,"  a  study  of  the  ma- 
ternal passion;  "The  Red  Mark,"  a  de- 
lightful sketch  of  London  school- 
children, during  a  vaccination-panic: 
and  "Holy  Wedlock,"  the  serious  and 
moving  picture  of  the  courtship  of  an 
old  man  of  seventy-five  and  a  dame 
ten  years  his  senior.  The  volume  is 
one  to  be  owned  as  well  as  read.  The 
Macmiilan  Co. 

In  "The  New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca/* 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  does  not  carry 
forward  the  story  of  the  quaint  .voung 
girl  who  made  such  a  host  of  friends 
on  her  first  appearance,  but  goes  back 
and  fills  In  with  more  detail  the  earlier 
narrative.  We  meet  again  the  original 
characters— Aunt  Jane  and  Aunt  Mi- 
randa. Jerry  Cobb,  the  stage-driver, 
the  Simpson  family,  Eiuma  Jane  and 
the  chore-lK>y  Abljah,  and  Mr.  Alad- 
din—but  new  ones  equally  sprightly 
and  original  are  introduced.  There  is 
no  figure  in  either  volume  more  dis- 
tinct and  appealing  than  that  of  the 
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Little  Prophet,  driving  his  eoutrary 
cow,  though  Miss  Dearborn,  taking 
Rebecca  behind  the  pine-trees  to 
"make  her  prettier"  for  the  flag-rais- 
ing, is  quite  irresistible.  For  pure 
fun,  Rebecca's  composition,  with  the 
experiments  that  furnished  data  for 
it_-"Which  has  the  Most  Benefercent 
Influence  On  Character,  Punishment  or 
•Reward?"— will  provoke  as  many 
chuckles  as  any  chapter  in  the  book. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Miss  Sara  King  Wiley's  *The  Com- 
ing of  Philibert"  is  a  play,  written  for 
the  closet  rather  than  the  stage  and 
therefore  destitute  both  of  the  detail 
necessary  to  explain  character  to  the 
unthinking,  and  of  the  artificial  stim- 
uli demanded  by  the  flagging  attention 
cf  the  groundlings.  Its  plot  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Its  action  being  merely 
that  produced  by  the  Artacian  King's 
determination  that,  on  the  very  eve  of 
his  coronation,  the  twin  brother  from 
his  birth  concealed  by  their  father, 
shall  be  brought  to  court.  Phllibert, 
reared  simply,  but  instructed  in  all 
knightliness,  creates  confusion  and 
consternation  among  the  courtiers  and 
ministers  by  every  word  and  act,  but 
in  his  better  truth  and  loyalty  opens 
to  his  brother  the  only  road  by  which 
he  can  be  redeemed  from  the  deprav- 
ity Ingrained  in  his  nature  by  court 
breeding,  and  the  little  tragedy  has  a 
gleam  of  light  at  its  close.  The  play 
is  dedicated  to  the  President  in  a  few 
verses  quoted  from  the  description  of 
Phllibert  himself  as  it  is  given  by 
two  characters  who  have  dispaijsion- 
ately  studied  him,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  he  will  receive  any  finer  literary 
compliment  for  many  a  day,  for  Phtl- 
ll>ert  Is  a  creation,  and  the  play,  al- 
though somewhat  shadowy  as  to  its 
female  charactei's.  Is  a  strong  and  no- 


ble piece  of  work,  giving  its  autlior 
great  prominence,  possibly  pre-emi- 
nence among  American  women  who 
write  verse.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

It  is  the  cun*ent  c<»utrover8y  over  the 
**Virgin  Birth"  which  has  led  to  the 
preparation  of  Professor  Alexander 
V.  O.  Allen's  volume  on  "Freedom  in 
the  Church."  Stated  with  admirable 
clearness,  and  strengthened  by  copious 
(luotations  from  authorities  patristic, 
mediaeval  and  modem.  Professor  A1-' 
len's  points  are,  briefly,  these:  there 
is  a  certain  undogmatlc  character  in 
the  formularies  of  the  Anglican  church 
which  has  been  one  of  its  greatest 
charms  for  thoughtful  minds;  it  Is  a 
misapprehension  that  the  Church  en- 
forces upon  her  clergy  an  oath  to  be- 
lieve and  recite  the  Apostles'  Creed 
with  some  authoritative  sense  attached 
to  each  phrase,  under  penalty  of  in- 
curring the  stigma  of  dishonesty  and 
perjury;  accusations  of  dishonesty,  if 
brought,  nmst  be  brought  equally 
against  clergy  and  laity;  not  the  truth 
but  the  sense  of  the  Creed  is  at  issue 
in  the  present  discussion:  history 
shows  that  the  purpose  of  the  Creed 
w*as  to  assert  not  the  unique  and 
miraculous  character  of  Christ's  birth, 
but  its  human  reality;  the  sensitive- 
ness now  felt  has  its  root  in  a  diver- 
gence of  view  regarding  the  Incarna- 
tion although  the  silences  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul  would  seem  to  imply  that 
belief  in  the  Virgin  Birth  is  not  essen- 
tial to  belief  in  the  Incarnation;  tht> 
vow  which  the  Church  imposes  on  lier 
c-lergj'  to  be  "diligent  In  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies 
as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same,'* 
makes  pi-ogress  possible.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 
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The  Hill  of  Pines.  —  To  a  Mother. 


THE  HILL  OP  PINES. 

stretched  out  beneath  a  mouutain-piue, 
I  watch  the  mottled  woods  below; 

The  distant  hills  their  clear-cut  line 
Through  soft  October  sunlight  show. 

A  busy  sparrow  hurries  by, 

And  now  a  hawk  above  me  veere— 
Gray  wings  against  an  azure  sky;— 

A  droning  bee  al)out  me  steers. 

This  nodding  little  bluebell  seems 
A  vagrant  bit  of  Heaven  furled; 

The  nestling  lake  like  diamond  gleams, 
Its  sapphire  calm  in  ripples  curled. 

I  see  the  light  on  hill  and  plain, 
I  see  the  sky's  resplendent  blue, 

But  all  my  thought  turns  back  again 
To  other  days  fulfilled  with  you. 

You  shared  my  love  of  flower  and  field; 

Your  comradeship  to  Nature  brought 
A  deeper  joy  than  she  can  yield 

To  me  bereft  of  answering  thought 

About    the    hills   a    memory    clings, 
It  haunts  the  forest's  rustling  ways.— 

The  doubled  pleasure  sharing  brings, 
I  miss  these  clear  October  days. 

Louis  V.  Ledoux. 


FIFTY  YEARS  ON. 

**When  you  have  turned  a  hundred  and 
I  am  fifty-five"— 

So  spoke  without  a  warning  the  plump- 
est girl  alive— 

**I  wonder,  oh  I  wonder  how  both  of 
us  will  be, 

With  Heiei*  fifty-seven  and  baby  fifty- 
three." 

The  sum  was  done  precisely;  each  item 
was  correct; 

The  grisly  shade  of  Cocker  had  nothing 
to  object; 

And  yet  I  could  not  praise  her,  or  sanc- 
tion a  display 

Which  tossed  about  the  fifties  in  this 
collected  way. 

But  still  the  maiden  pressed  me,  and 

so  I  made  reply, 
**ril  tell  you  what  I  think,  dear,  about 

your  by-and-by; 


Your  figure  will  be  ampler,  and,  like  a 

buzzing  hive, 
Your   boys   and  girls   will   tease  you 

when  you  are  fifty-five. 

**Your  hair  will  not  be  brown,  dear; 

you'll  wear  a  decent  cap; 
Maybe  you'll  have  a  grandchild  a-crow- 

Ing  on  your  lap; 
And  through  the  winter  evenings  the 

easiest  of  chairs 
Will   give  you   greater  comfort   than 

romping  on  the  stairs. 

"And  sometimes  too,  I  fancy,  when  all 

the  world  Is  snow, 
You'll  smile  as  you  rememl)er  the  days 

of  long  ago; 
And  every  now  and  then,  dear,  you'll 

spare  a  thought  for  me, 
When   Helen's   fifty-seven   and   baby's 

fifty-three." 

R.  O.  Lthmann, 

Punoh. 


TO  A  MOTHER. 

ON   SBBINe     HBB    BMILB     BBPBATBD     IN 
HBB    DAUeHTBB*S     BTBS 

A  thousand  songs  I  might  have  made 

Of  You,  and  only  You; 
A  thousand  thousand  tong^ues  of  fire, 
That  trembled  down  a  golden  wire 
T6  lamp  the  night  with  stars,  to  braid 

The  morning  lx>ugh  with  dew. 

Within  the  greenwood  girl  and  boy 

Had  loitered  to  their  lure. 
And  men  in  cities  closed  their  books 
To  dream  of  Spring  and  running  brooks 
And  all  that  ever  was  of  joy 

For  manhood  to  abjure. 

And  I'd  have  made  them  strong,  so 
strong. 

Outlasting  towers  and  towns. 
The  naked  shepherd  'neath  his  thorn 
Had  piped  them  to  a  world  re-bom, 
And  danced  Delight  the  dales  along 

And  up  the  daisied  downs. 

A  thousand  songs  I  might  have  made: 
But  you  required  them  not; 

Content  to  reign  your  little  while 

And,  abdicating  with  a  smile. 

To  pass  into  a  private  shade. 
Immortal,  and  forgot! 

The  Spectator. 
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WILL  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  STAND  OR  FALL  ? 


Three  ceuturles  ago  Englaud  was  a 
backward  and  iguoraut  agricultural 
couutrj',  without  enterprise,  without 
trade,  without  wealth,  without  colo- 
nies. But  Englaud,  though  poor,  was 
ambitious.  Her  leading  men  wished 
her  to  become  a  World-Power.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  wTote:  "Whosoever 
commands  the  sea  commands  the 
trade;  whosoever  commands  the  trade 
commands  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
consequently  the  world  itself,"  and 
Lord  Bacon  declared  *'The  rule  of  the 
sea  is  the  epitome  of  monarchy,'*  and 
advised  this  country  to  conquer  the 
wealth  and  the  colonies  of  Spain  be- 
cause Spain's  power  was  no  longer  suf- 
ficient to  defend  her  vast  and  wealthy 
possessions.  Following  the  advice  of 
her  greatest  statesmen,  England  made 
war  upon  Spain,  not  for  political  or 
religious  reasons  but  because  Spain 
owned  the  wealth  of  the  New  World. 
Spain  declined  and  Holland  became  by 
war  and  by  work  heir  to  the  larger 
part  of  Spain's  wealth.  Then  Eng- 
land transferred  her  hostility  from 
Spain  to  Holland.  Attacked  by  Eng- 
land, who  was  later  on  Joined  by 
France,  the  Netherlands  declined,  Eng- 
land and  France  fell  to  fighting  over 
the  great  Dutch  inheritance,  and  war 
had  to  decide  whether  the  New  World 
was  to  become  French  or  English. 
Thus  by  throe  centuries  of  war,  firstly 
against  Spain,  then  against  Holland, 
and  lastly  against  France,  was  the 
British  Empire  won,  and  the  struggle 
for  empire  ended  only  in  1815  when  at 
last  Great  Britain  had  vanquished  all 
her  European  rivals.  British  colonial 
and  commercial  supremacy  is  barely  a 
century  old. 

The  rise  of  the  British  World-Em- 
pire has  been  similar  to  that  of  all 
other    States   and    Empires,   and   ouly 


those  who  are  ignorant  of  history  and 
of  the  great  physiological  and  histori- 
cal laws  which  rule  the  world  can 
condemn  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  This  world  \» 
not  a  world  of  ease  and  peace,  but  a 
world  of  strife  and  war.  Nature  Is 
ruled  by  the  law  of  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence and  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test and  the  strongest.  States,  like 
trees  and  animals,  are  engaged  in  a 
never-ending  struggle  for  room,  food, 
light,  and  air,  and  that  struggle  is  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  Is  the  cause 
of  all  progress.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  struggle,  the  world  would  still  be 
a  wilderness  inhabited  by  its  aborig- 
inal savages. 

The  abolition  of  war  would  be  a 
misfortune  to  mankind.  It  would  lead 
not  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and 
strongest,  but  to  the  survival  of  the 
sluggard  and  the  unfit,  and  therefore 
to  the  degeneration  of  the  human  race. 
However,  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
universal  peace  will  be  established. 
As  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
It  is,  as  long  as  self-interest,  not  be- 
nevolence, is  the  predominant  motive 
in  men  and  in  States,  those  nations 
which  are  ambitious  and  strong  will 
seize  tlie  possessions  of  those  which  are 
rich  and  weak.  Thus  Nature  con- 
stantly rejuvenates  the  world  and  com- 
pels States  to  increase  in  civilization 
and  strength  by  the  same  means  by 
which  she  compels  Individuals  to  culti- 
vate both  mind  and  body,  and  those 
states  which  disregard  the  supreme 
law  of  Nature  and  of  history  disap- 
pear. 

All  States  and  Empires  are  founded 
ui)on  i>ower.  By  the  exercise  of 
power  families  have  grown  Into  tribes, 
tribes  Into  States,  and  States  into  em- 
pires.    The  word  "Power''  happily  ex- 
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presses   the  essence  of  the  State,  for 
the   State   is   not   ouly   founded   upon 
power   but  is  power.      Power   Is   the 
only  valid  title  by  which  a  nation  holds 
its  possessions,  and  only  by  power  can 
it   retain   them.    That   is   the   law   of 
Nature  and  the  law  of  history.      The 
fate    of     nations    depends     therefore 
chiefly  on  their  strength  and  on  their 
lltness  for  facing  the  universal  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  wars  will  hardly 
be   abolished    by   international    agree- 
ment unless  the  universal  law  of  the 
struggle    for   existence    and    the    sur- 
vival  of  the   fittest  and  strongest   be 
previously  abrogated.      It  is  true  that 
the  prophet  tells  us  "They  shall  beat 
their   swords   into   ploughshares,    and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks:  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither    shall     they    learn     war    any 
more";  but  he  shrewdly  adds  that  that 
happy  event  will  come  to  pass  only  '^in 
the  last  days,"  and  these  are  not  yet. 

In   Lord   Bacon's   words,   **For   Em- 
j)lre  and  greatness  it  Imported!  most 
that    a    nation    do    profess    arms    as 
their  principal   honor,  study,   and  oc- 
cupation."     The      great      commercial 
world-empires     of     the     past     from 
Phoenicia     to    the     Dutch     world-em- 
pire  have   been  conquered   and   have 
declined    and    decayed    because    they 
neglected    cultivating    their    strength 
and    providing  in   time   for   their   de- 
fence.     May  not  the  loosely   jointed 
and  ill-organized  British  Empire  have 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  its  great  prede- 
cessors, and  may  we  not,  if  we  recog- 
nize that  possibility   in  time,  take  in 
time  the  necessary  steps  to  guard  our- 
selves against  such  a  calamity? 

The  maintenance  of  naval  supremacy 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  British  Empire,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  naval  supremacy  would 
inevitably,  and  veiy  speedily,  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  peaceful  dissolution  or  by 
the  violent  break-up  of  the  Empire.    As 


soon   as   the   connection   between    the 
various  parts  of  the   Empire  can   be 
severed  at  will  by  a  Power  supreme  on 
the  sea,  the  British  Empire  exists  only 
by  permission  of  that  Power.      Inter- 
imperial  trade  in  peace  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  that  nation  which  rules  the 
sea,  and  which  conceivably  might  in- 
terfere with  the  free  flow  of  inter-im- 
perial trade  with  the  object  of  benefit- 
ing Its  own  citizens.     A  State  supreme 
on  the  sea  might,  therefore,  drain  the 
British  Empire  of  Its  wealth  by  navi- 
gation laws  and  wanton  fiscal  interfer- 
ence against  which  diplomatic  protests 
might  prove  unavailing.    If  the  British 
Empire    should    be    engaged    in    war 
with  a   third  Power,  concerted  action 
and  mutual  assistance  would   become 
impossible  for  the  members  of  the  Em- 
pire except  by  the  permission  of  the 
supreme   naval    Power,    and  our  pos- 
sessions would  inevitably,  one  by  one, 
fall  to  the  nation  supreme  on  the  sea, 
which   alone  would   be  able,  econom- 
ically and  militarily,  to  protect  them, 
and  which  would  be  able  to  acquire 
them  at  its  leisure  either  by  w^ar  or  by 
economic  or  diplomatic  pressure.  With 
the  disappearance  of  British  naval  su- 
premacy the  British  Empire  would  ex- 
ist  merely  on   sufferance,   and   Great 
Britain  could  keep  only   that  portion 
of  her  oversea  trade  and  those  of  her 
colonies    which    the    supreme    naval 
Power    would    allow    her    to    retain. 
Like  Spain  and  Portugal,  Great  Brit- 
ain  would   be   deprived  of   her   most 
valuable  possessions  and  be  left  only 
with  those  which  would  not  be  worth 
the  taking.     Therefore  the  end  of  Brit- 
ish  naval  supremacy  would  certainly 
mean  the  end  of  the  British   Empire. 
Hence    the    most    important   question 
arises.  Will  Great  Britain  be  able  to 
continue    maintaining    her    naval    su- 
premacy ? 

(.)ur  naval  policy  is  at  present  based 
upon  the  two-Power  standard.  Great 
Britain  endeavors  to  maintain  a  fleet 
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equal  in  strength  to  the  combined 
strength  of  the  fleets  possessed  by  the 
two  second  strongest  naval  Powers, 
rightly  considering  that  these  might 
possibly  ally  themselves  against  her. 
i:p  to  a  few  years  ago  France  and  Rus- 
sia, whose  policy  then  was  hostile  to 
this  country,  were  the  two  second 
strongest  naval  Powers.  Lately  the 
danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  attack  on 
this  country  has  diminished,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  United  States  and 
Germany  have  come  forward  and  have 
Itecome  competitors  with  this  country 
tor  naval  supremacy. 

Two  questions  ought  now  to  be  con- 
sidered: (1)  Ought  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  meet 
the  combined  fleets  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany?  (2)  Is  Great 
Britain  able  to  maintain  the  two- 
Power  standard  against  the  United 
States  and  Germany? 

In  order  to  solve  these  two  questions 
we  must  first  of  all  consider  our  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many and  the  probable  development  of 
these  relations. 

The  United  States  and  Germany 
were  formerly  Land  Powers,  one  might 
almost  say  Inland  Powers.  Their 
citizens  were  chiefly  occupied  in  agri- 
culture, and  they  exchanged  their  sur- 
plus of  wheat,  meat,  timber,  and  other 
raw  i>roduce  against  British  manufac- 
tures. In  the  course  of  the  last  two 
or  three  decades  the  policy  of  Protec- 
tion has  changed  the  economic  aspect, 
and  with  the  economic  aspect  the  po- 
litical character,  of  both  these  coun- 
tries, aud  has  converted  our  best  cus- 
tomers into  our  most  active  and  most 
daugerous  competitors.  The  United 
States  and  Germany  not  only  supply 
their  home  markets  with  the  produc- 
tions of  their  flourishing  industries, 
virtually  excluding  our  manufactures, 
but  not  our  raw  products,  from  them, 
but  they  also  export  huge  quantities  of 
manufactureil  goods   to  all   countries. 


and  they  have  deliberately  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  maritime  expansion 
and  colonization  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing the  control  of  the  raw  materials 
used  by  their  Industries,  and  of  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  outlet  for  their  surplus 
manufactures.  In  France  and  Russia 
we  used  to  have  competitors  who  were 
actuated  mainly  by  political  ambition, 
by  the  desire  of  coloring  the  map.  In 
the  United  States  and  Grermany  we 
have  now  competitors  for  colonies  and 
empire  who  are  actuated  by  a  far 
more  powerful  and  therefore  far  more 
dangerous  motive— economic  necessity. 
Let  us  consider  separately  the  rela- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Empire  with  the  United  States  and 
with  Germany.  • 

Englishmen  and  Americans  are  of 
the  same  stock,  and,  from  the  senti- 
mental point  of  view,  they  are  friends, 
but  economically,  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  politically  as  well,  they 
are  rivals.  During  many  years  the 
United  States  have  steadfastly  and  un- 
flinchingly striven  to  become  a  great 
industrial  nation,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  now  they  are  striving  with 
the  greatest  energy  and  determination 
to  become  a  great  maritime  and  colo- 
nial nation  as  well.  The  largest  por- 
tion of  the  American  exports  and  Im- 
ports is  at  present  carried  In  British 
ships,  but  powerful  Interests  In  Amer- 
ica are  striving  to  eliminate  the  Brit- 
ish middleman,  and  to  transfer  this 
profitable  branch  of  our  carrying  trade 
to  American  hands  by  means  of  large 
subsidies  paid  under  a  Shipping  Bill 
which  has  been  discussed  in  Congress 
and  the  Senate,  and  which  ought  soon 
to  become  law.  However,  America 
means  not  only  to  reserve  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  trade  to  American  citizens 
by  protective  measures  similar  In  char- 
acter and  effect  to  those  by  which  she 
has  created  her  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries and  has  reserved  to  her  citizens 
her   home    market,    but    she   also    en- 
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(leavers  to  take  away  from  us  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  our  foreign 
trade,  our  trade  with  the  East  The 
Panama  Canal  Is  designed  to  strike  a 
terrible  blow  at  our  Eastern  trade. 
As  the  great  industrial  centres  of 
America  are  situated  on  or  near  the 
East  Coast  where  coal  and  iron 
abound,  they  are  separated  from  Asia 
by  a  longer  sea  distance  than  that 
which  separates  Great  Britain  from 
Asia.  Therefore  Great  Britain  is  at 
present  the  halfway  house  and  the 
carrier  for  the  seaborne  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Bast.  When 
the  Panama  Canal  is  finished,  the 
American  East  Coast  will  no  longer  be 
farther  awa^  from  Asia  than  Great 
Britain,  but  Great  Britain  will  be  far- 
ther away  from  Asia  than  the  Ameri- 
can East  Coast,  and  then  the  Suez 
Canal  route,  which  possesses  many 
gi'eat  disadvantages,  may  cease  to  be 
the  world's  high  road  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  Amer- 
ica may  therefore  become  the  natural 
halfway  house  and  the  carrier  for  the 
water-borne  goods  exchanged  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  and,  unless  we 
take  in  time  vigorous  counter-meas- 
ures, in  self-defence,  we  may  lose  to 
the  United  States  not  only  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  markets  but  our  Indian 
market  as  well.  If,  later  on,  America 
should  favor  American  trade  at  the 
Panama  Canal  by  differential  tolls  or 
by  refunding  tolls— and  such  a  step 
seems  by  no  means  impossible  not- 
withstanding paper  undertakings  to 
the  contrary— the  most  valuable  part 
nf  our  shipping  trade  and  our  great 
Eastern  markets  may  suddenly  be 
taken  away  from  Great  Britain  and  be 
transferred  bodily  to  the  United 
States. 

Desiring:  to  be  self-supporting  and 
self-sufficing,  and  considering  their  ter- 
ritories too  narrow,  the  United  States 
have  become  an  imperial  and  a  colo- 
nizing nation.      They  have  conquered 


the  colonies  of  Spain,  they  have  clearly 
shown  their  desire  to  extend  their  co- 
lonial empire  in  various  directions, 
they  are  building  an  enormous  fleet, 
and  we  cannot  too  often  ask  ourselves 
"What  is  the  American  navy  for?" 

Although  Anglo-American  relations 
are  most  cordial,  the  vigorous  expan- 
sionist policy  followed  by  the  United 
States  is  not  without  danger  to  the 
British  Empire,  because  ''business  is 
business,"  and  because  the  most  desir- 
able colonies  happen  to  be  in  British 
hands.  We  must  also  not  forget  that 
not  so  very  long  ago  President  Cleve- 
land was  ready  to  use  our  paltry  dif- 
ferences with  Venezuela  as  a  pretext 
for  war  with  Great  Britain  in  order  to 
withdraw  public  attention  from  his  po- 
litical mistakes,  and  that  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  would  then  have  been 
very  popular  in  America.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  an  easily  excitable  peo- 
ple in  whose  mind  there  is  a  strong 
strain  of  aggressiveness.  Besides, 
some  of  our  diplomatic  dealings  with 
the  United  States— I  refrain  from  quot- 
ing painful  examples— should  have 
convinced  us  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  follows  not  a  senti- 
mental but  a  business  policy,  that  it 
promotes  the  interests  of  its  citizens 
without  overmuch  regard  to  abstract 
virtue  and  to  the  feelings  of  other  na- 
tions, and  that  it  relies  as  much  upon 
l)ower  for  achieving  its  aims  as  do 
the  military  States  of  Europe.  There- 
fore we  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  United  States  will  always  be 
friendly  to  this  country,  and  we  can- 
not contemplate  with  indifference  a  de- 
sire on  their  part  to  acquire  the  rule 
of  the  sea  unless  we  are  determined 
to  commit  political  suicide.  Only  the 
strong  are  respected  in  international 
politics.  Canada,  our  West  Indian  is- 
lands, and  our  harbors  throughout  the 
world,  are  a  standing  temptation  to 
the  sense  of  acquisitiveness  which  Is 
at  least  as  strongly  developed  in  Amer- 
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ican  statesmen  and  business  men  as  it 
is  in  our  own.  The  stronger  we  are, 
the  more  cordial  will  be  our  relations 
with  America.  Our  weakness  might 
prove  an  Irresistible  temptation  to 
American  politicians  anxious  for  re- 
nown or  for  popularity  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  their  country 
at  the  cost  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  foregoing  should  make  It  clear 
that  Great  Britain  must  maintain  her 
naval  supremacy  against  the  United 
States  if  she  wishes  to  preserve  the 
Empire. 

Let  us  now  look  into  Anglo-German 
relations  and  their  probable  develop- 
ment 

Germany,  like  the  United  States, 
used  to  be  a  poor  agricultural  country 
and  a  customer  of  Great  Britain  for 
her  manufactured  goods.  In  1879  Bis- 
marck Introduced  the  policy  of  Pro- 
tection. Since  then  the  industries  and 
the  wealth  of  Germany  have  so  mar- 
vellously increased  that  she  has  be- 
come our  most  dangerous  industrial 
competitor  in  all  our  markets  including 
our  home  market.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  become  the  greatest  Industrial 
nation,  though  not  the  greatest  export- 
ing nation,  in  Europe,  Germany  desires 
to  become  a  great  maritime  and  co- 
lonial empire  as  well,  because  she 
wishes  to  buy  the  raw  products  she  re- 
quires in  her  own  possessions  and  to 
have  secure  outlets  oversea  for  her  sur- 
plus manufactures,  but  chiefly  because 
she  requires  outlets  in  the  temperate 
zone  for  her  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion, which  Increases  every  year  by 
about  900,000  whilst  ours  Increases 
only  by  some  300,000. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  become  a  great 
maritltue  and  colonial  state  Germany 
requires  In  the  first  place  a  sufficiency 
of  well-situated  commercial  and  naval 
harbors.  Hamburg,  her  only  great 
harbor,  is  not  very  favorably  situated, 
for  nearly  all  the  great  industrial  cen- 
tres of  Germany  lie   on  or  near  the 


Rhine,  which  is  the  great  high  road  of 
German  trade,  because  coal  and  iron 
abound  in  its  vicinity.  Therefore  the 
greatest  German  harbors  are  not  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  but  the  harbors  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Antwerp  and 
Rotterdam,  and  it  Is  not  unnatural  that 
Germany  desires  to  obtain  the  control 
of  these  harbors.  Modem  Germany, 
Prusso-Germany,  Is  the  heir  of  the 
old  German  Empire,  of  which  the 
Netherlands  formed  as  much  a  part  as 
did  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Germany 
has  as  strong  an  historical  claim  on 
the  former  as  that  which,  in  1870,  she 
successfully  asserted  with  regard  to 
the  latter.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  every  thinking  and  patriotic  Ger- 
man It  Is  absurd  that  the  mouths  of 
the  principal  German  river  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  nation  of  the  fourth 
rank  which  originally  formed  a  part  of 
Germany,  and  which  speaks  a  Low- 
German  dialect  From  the  point  of  view 
of  every  German  business  man  It  seems 
intolerable  that  the  Netherlands  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  profit,  one  might 
almost  say  to  levy  tribute,  on  every 
article  exported  from,  and  imported 
into,  the  principal  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  via  the  Rhine;  that 
the  Netherlands  should  become 
wealthy  by  Germany's  work.  From 
the  German  point  of  view  the  fact  that 
Holland  and  Germany  are  two  sepa- 
rate States  Is  an  anachronism. 

Germany  has  two  war  harbors— Wil- 
helmshafen,  on  the  North  Sea,  and 
Kiel,  on  the  Baltic.  The  former  is  a 
narrow  artificially  dug-out  port  which 
is  totally  Insufiicient  for  Germany's  re- 
quirements. The  latter  is  a  large  port 
which  has  the  equally  great  disadvan- 
tage that  it  can  be  reached  only  by 
making  the  lengthy  and  very  danger- 
ous detour  round  Denmark,  or  by  using 
the  Baltic  North  Sea  Canal,  which 
might  easily  become  blocked  in  war 
time  either  through  accident  or 
through  hostile  action.      Besides  It  Is 
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not  deep  enough  for  the  huge  ships 
which  Germany  is  building,  and  10.- 
000,000{.  will  be  required  for  widening 
and  deepening  it  Germany  is  in  the 
absurd  position  that  she  is  building  an 
enormous  fieet  without  possessing  ade- 
quate harbors  for  her  ships,  and  she 
is  therefore  compelled  by  necessity 
either  to  acquire  the  great  harbors  of 
the  Netherlands  or  to  give  up  her 
claims  to  oversea  expansion.  Conse- 
quently it  seems  absolutely  certain 
that  Germany  will  earlier  or  later 
make  a  most  determined  attempt  to 
make  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  Ger- 
man ports,  and  from  her  point  of 
view  she  is  quite  justified  in  doing 
so. 

Germany  must  l)e  able  industrially 
and  politically  to  expand;  she  must  be- 
come a  great  maritime  and  colonial 
Power  or  she  will,  for  lack  of  space, 
lose  her  rank  as  a  Great  Power.  The 
Emperor's  watchword,  "Germany's  fu- 
ture lies  upon  the  water,"  has  become 
the  watchword  and  the  rallying  cry  of 
the  German  nation,  and  as  Great  Brit- 
ain rules  the  sea,  and  possesses  prac- 
tically all  the  most  desirable  colonies 
situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  Ger- 
many must  be  able  to  overcome  this 
country  in  order  to  carry  out  her  alms. 
Therefore  the  preamble  to  the  great 
German  Navy  BiU  of  1900,  by  which 
about  200,000,000?.  were  voted  for  na- 
val purposes,  plainly  stated  '^Germany 
must  have  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that 
a  war  against  the  mightiest  naval 
Power  would  involve  risks  threaten- 
ing the  supremacy  of  that  Power." 
Through  that  document  Germany  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  her  determina- 
tion to  challenge  the  naval  supremacy 
of  this  country.  By  the  supplemen- 
tary Navy  Bill  of  1906  an  additional 
sum  of  about  50,000,000(.  was  voted  for 
naval  purposes,  and  in  a  few  years 
some  twenty  German  ships  of  about 
20,000  tons,  each  of  which  is  to  be 
larger    and    stronger    than    our    own 


Dreadnought^  wUl  be  built,  and  the  new- 
Reichstag,  which  contains  an  expan- 
sionist majority,  may  be  expected  to 
vote  further  huge  sums  for  naval  pur- 
poses. Germany  is  challenging  in  ear- 
nest the  naval  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain. 

Germany  may  enter  upon  her  career 
of  active  expansion  either  by  a  naval 
attack  upon  this  country,  or  by  an  at- 
tempt at  securing  an' adequate  base  for 
her  oversea  operations  by  acquiring  in 
some  form  or  other  the  harbors  of  the 
Netherlands.  Circumstances  will  de- 
termine whether  she  will  follow  the 
former  or  the  latter  course,  but  both 
eventualities  should  carefully  be  con- 
sidered. 

As  Germany  is  not  yet  strong  enough 
on  the  sea  to  attack  this  country  alone, 
she  has  naturally  tried  to  gain  part- 
ners in  a  possible  enterprise  against 
Great  Britain.  France  would  have 
been  a  very  useful  ally  to  Germany  be- 
cause she  has  a  strong  fleet  and  be- 
cause an  invasion  of  this  country  could 
more  easily  be  effected  from  the 
French  than  from  the  German  har- 
bors. Russia's  support  would  have 
been  very  valuable  because  a  Joint 
Russo  -  German  expedition  might 
threaten  India.  Through  the  far-see- 
ing diplomacy  of  King  Edward,  France 
and  Russia  have  abandoned  their  pol- 
icy favoring  Germany's  aims,  upon 
which  they  had  embarked  through  Bis- 
marck's skill  and  the  clumsiness  of  our 
own  amateur  statesmen. 

Liast,  but  not  least,  America  could 
threaten  Canada  and  could  therefore 
serve  as  a  valuable  counterpoise 
against  this  country.  To  this  consid- 
eration the  ^^traditional"  friendship  of 
Prussian  statesmen  for  America,  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  supported 
the  revolted  colonies  against  the  Moth- 
erland, to  Bismarck,  was  due,  and  the 
gift  of  a  monument  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  which  William  the  Second  made 
to  the  United  States,  was  full  of  sig- 
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uificaut  meaning.  So  far  German  di- 
plomacy has  been  too  crude  and  too 
obvious,  and  has  therefore  failed  in  se- 
curing America's  support  in  her  ex- 
[mnsionist  policy.  However,  it  seems 
by  no  means  impossible  that,  with 
more  skilful  statesmen  In  Berlin  and 
less  slkilful  ones  in  Washington,  Ger- 
man diplomacy  may  succeed  in  secur- 
ing the  support  of  the  United  States 
for  her  policy  of  expansion. 

The  fact  that  notwithstanding  the 
breakdown  of  Russia  and  the  peace- 
ful attitude  of  Prance,  Germany  is 
rapidly  Increasing  and  strengthening 
her  army  seems  to  Indicate  that  she 
contemplates  using  her  land  forces  for 
expansion  In  Europe,  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  she  will  make  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Netherlands  the  first 
step  in  her  programme.  The  Nether- 
lauds  would  make  Germany  paramount 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  im- 
mensely strengthen  her  power  of  ag- 
gression against  Great  Britain, '  which 
could  comparatively  easily  be  invaded 
from  the  numerous  harbors  on  the 
uiouths  of  the  Rhine.  If  Germany 
should  acquire  the  Netherlands,  a  situ- 
ation would  be  created  which  would 
be  as  threatening  to  all  European  na- 
tions, and  especially  to  this  country, 
as  was  the  situation  created  by  Napo- 
leon I. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  clearly  proves  that  Great 
Britain,  if  she  wishes  to  preserve  the 
Empire,  is  compelled  to  maintain  the 
two-Power  standard  against  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  although 
she  is  at  present  not  threatened  by 
either  country,  t)ecause  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  Germany  and  of  the 
United  States  will  probably  cause  them 
to  encroach  upon  the  British  Empire 
unless  the  British  Empire  is  strong 
enough  at  sea  to  forbid  such  encroach- 
ment. Therefore  we  must  now  con- 
sider the  question:  will  Great  Britain 
be  able  to  maintain  her  naval  suprem- 


acy against  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany? 

Great  Britain  has  no  longer  the  mo- 
onpoly  of  maritime  ability.  The  Ger- 
mans and  Americans  have  proved 
themselves  able  seamen  and  excellent 
shipbuilders.  The  longest  national 
purse  can  build  the  strongest  national 
fleet.  Therefore  the  question  whether 
Great  Britain  will  be  able  to  maintain 
the  two-Power  standard  against  the 
United  States  and  Germany  Is  mainly 
a    financial  one. 

Unfortunately  it  seems  clear  that 
Great  Britain  will  financially  not  be 
able  to  maintain  her  naval  supremacy 
against  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
and  it  must  even  be  doubted  whether 
Great  Britain  will  be  able  to  continue 
for  long  outbuilding  the  German  Navy, 
notwithstanding  all  official  and  semi- 
official declarations  to  the  effect  that 
for  every  ship  laid  down  by  Germany 
Great  Britain  will  lay  down  two  ships. 
It  is  generally  known  that  the  United 
•States  are  richer  than  Great  Britain, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Ger- 
many also  is  apparently  richer  than  is 
this  country;  that  In  a  financial  duel 
for  naval  pre-eminence  Germany  may 
prove  stronger  than  this  country. 
Great  Britain  has  some  40«000,000  In- 
habitants, Germany  has  some  60,- 
000,000  inhabitants,  and  as  the  Ger- 
man workers  are  fully  employed  whilst 
a  very  heavy  percentage  of  British 
w^orkers  is  always  out  of  employment, 
we  may  say  that  in  productive  man- 
power Great  Britain  and  Germany 
stand  not  In  the  relation  of  4  to  6,  but 
approximately  in  the  relation  of  4  to  7. 
Besides,  all  the  German  industries,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  are  exceedingly 
fiourlshlng,  as  )nay  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
y'early  Increase  of  her  population,  Grer- 
many  suffers  chronically  from  a  dearth 
of  workers,  so  that  immigration  into 
Germany  is  greater  than  emigration 
from  Germany,  whilst  most  British  In- 
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dustries  are  stagnant  or  decaying,  ua 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding a  yearly  emigration  of 
from  200,000  to  300,000  people,  the 
British  labor  marlcet  remains  con- 
gested, and  that  Great  Britain  suffers 
continually,  and  very  acutely,  from  a 
dearth  of  work  and  consequent  unem- 
ployment and  pauperism.  In  view  of 
this  state  of  affairs,  we  cannot  wonder 
that.  If  we  compare  the  British  and 
German  income-tax  statistics,  we  find 
that  the  Income  of  the  German  classes 
has,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in- 
creased five  times  faster  than  that  of 
the  British  classes,  and  that.  If  we 
compare  British  and  German  savings- 
banks  statistics,  we  find  that  the  sav- 
ings of  the  German  masses  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  increased  ten 
times  faster  than  those  i>f  the  British 
masses.  These  and  many  other  facts, 
which  it  would  lead  too  far  to  mention 
in  this  space,  make  it  clear  that  Ger- 
many is  considerably  richer  than  is 
Great  Britain,  and  that  her  wealth  Is 
rapidly  growing  whilst  ours  remains 
comparatively  stationary,  and  if  we 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  account 
we  find  that  the  German  citizens  are 
not  only  richer  but  are  also  less  heav- 
ily taxed  than  are  the  British  citizens. 
For  every  11.  paid  in  the  form  of  In- 
come tax  by  the  average  German  tax- 
payer, the  average  British  taxpayer  has 
to  pay  21.,  and  for  every  11.  paid  by 
the  average  German  householder  In  lo- 
cal taxation  the  average  British  house- 
holder has  to  pay  21.  10s.  The  forego- 
ing facts  indicate  that  Germany  is 
financially  able  to  outbuild  the  British 
fleet,  and  the  result  of  the  recent 
Reichstag  election  seems  to  show  that 
the  nation  has  also  the  ambition  and 
the  will  to  do  so. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  depends  fti 
the  first  instance,  not  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  commodities  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  upon  the  quantity  of  its 
possessions  ^  of    printed    paper    in    the 


shape  of  stocks  and  shares,  but  upon 
the  number  of  its  Inhabitants  en- 
gaged in  active  production.  The  United 
States  have  some  80,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, Germany  has  some  60,000,000  in- 
habitants, Great  Britain  has  some  40.- 
000,000  Inhabitants.  The  German  piip- 
ulation  Increases  three  times  faster 
than  the  British  population,  the  Amer- 
ican population  Increases  five  times 
faster  than  the  British  population,  and 
the  population  of  Germany  and  of  the 
United  States  combined  Increases  eight 
times  faster  than  the  British  popula- 
tion. In  man-power,  which  after  all 
is  a  more  important  economic  factor 
than  machine-power,  although  It  is 
hardly  mentioned  In  the  textbooks  of 
political  economy,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  are  so  far  superior  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  man-power  possessed  by 
Great  Britain  and  her  two  greatest  ri- 
vals is  increasing  to  our  disadvantage 
with  such  alarming  rapidity,  that  It  is 
evident  that  Great  Britain  cannot 
much  longer  maintain  her  naval  su- 
premacy, because  she  will  lack  the 
necessary  financial  means,  and,  having 
lost  her  naval  supremacy,  she  will  cer- 
tainly be  deserted  by  her  present  al- 
lies. 

The  foregoing  remarks  make  it  clear 
that  the  British  Empire  can  be  pre- 
served only  If  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Navy  be  maintained  against 
both  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
but  they  make  It  equally  clear  that 
Great  Britain  will  soon  financially  be 
unable  to  continue  maintaining  her 
naval  supremacy  not  only  against  the 
two  second  strongest  naval  Powers, 
but  even  against  Germany  alone.  As 
the  burden  which  rests  upon  the  Brit- 
ish producer  can  hardly  be  greatly  in- 
creased, it  seems  almost  certain  that 
within  ten,  or  at  the  utmost  within 
twenty,  years,  Great  Britain  will  have 
sunk  either  to  the  second  or  to  the 
third  rank  among  naval  Powers,  and 
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that  the  British  Empire  will  then  be  n 
thing  of  the  past 

The  position  of  the  Empire  is  evi- 
.dently  a  most  critical,  though  it  Is  not 
yet  a  desperate,  one.  Happily,  the 
possession  of  the  rule  of  the  sea  gives 
us  several  years'  breathing  time,  and 
enables  us  to  provide  against  the  very 
great  dangers  of  the  future.  Although 
Great  Britain,  standing  alone,  cannot 
possibly  much  longer  preserve  her  na- 
val supremacy,  the  United  British  Em- 
pire can  certainly  maintain  it  The 
latent  resources  of  the  British  Empire 
are  greater  than  are  the  latent  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many combined.  Although  the  British 
Empire  cannot  possibly  be  defended 
by  Great  Britain  alone  against  the  two 
second  strongest  naval  Powers,  it  can 
certainly,  as  far  as  one  can  see 
into  the  future,  be  defended  prac- 
tically for  all  time  by  a  navy  which 
is  paid  for  by  an  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer. 

Necessity,  not  parliamentary  resolu- 
tions and  after-dinner  orations,  cre- 
ates States  and  Empires.  The  neces- 
sity of  making  the  British  Empire, 
which  is  at  present  merely  a  geograph- 
ical expression,  a  political  reality  has 
now  arrived,  and  that  necessity  is  most 
urgent  The  British  Empire  can  be 
preserved  only  if  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are  will- 
ing to  place  Imperial  above  local  in- 
terests. The  British  Colonies  are  nat- 
urally averse  from  paying  into  the 
British  national  exchequer  large  con- 
tributions for  Imperial  defence,  over 
the  spending  of  which  they  have  not 
the  slightest  control,  which  are  to  be 
used  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
navy  which  is  exclusively  directed  by 
n  British  Admiralty.  Therefore,  an 
Imperial  defence  based  upon  Imperial 
means  can  be  organized  only  if  the 
nucleus  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet,  with 
an  Imperial  Navy  Board,  an  Imperial 
Exchequer,    and   an    Imperial    Senate, 


representing  the  whole  Empire,  be 
created. 

The  British  Empire  has  grown  out  of 
its  old  clothes.  We  can  no  longer  leave 
the  organization  of  the  Empire  In  a 
state  of  chaos,  and  follow  a  happy-go- 
lucky  hand-to-mouth  policy  without 
any  definite  aim,  making  Imperial  in- 
terests subordinate  to  the  British 
party-political  requirements  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  we  must  follow  a  far-seeing 
policy  of  deliberate  and  constructive 
Imperialism.  We  must  organically 
connect  our  vast  colonies  and  posses- 
sions with  the  Motherland,  and  plan- 
fully  rear  a  solid  Imperial  edifice.  We 
must,  before  all,  protect  the  magnifi- 
cent undeveloped  or  partly  developed 
Imperial  domain  for  future  genera- 
tions, by  organizing  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  on  an  Imperial  basis.  We 
must,  under  the  protection  of  a  su- 
preme fleet,  people  our  colonies  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible,  and  thereby  strengthen 
them  both  militarily  and  economically. 
We  must  re-create  the  British  indus- 
tries which  our  blind  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom of  certain  economic  theories  and 
our  consequent  policy  of  deliberate 
neglect  have  caused  to  decay,  so  that 
Germany,  notwithstanding  her  poor 
natural  resources  and  the  burden  of 
militarism,  is  now  actually  richer  than 
Great  Britain,  and  can  afford  to  chal- 
lenge our  maritime  supremacy. 

The  question  of  the  unification  of  the 
Empire  by  the  creation  of  a  supreme 
Imperial  Government  representative  of 
the  whole  Empire  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  protection  of  the  national 
resources  and  the  home  industries  of 
Great  Britain  by  suitable  State  action, 
fiscal  or  otherwise,  is  not  a  party  ques- 
tion, but  is  the  most  important  na- 
tional question.  It  is  In  the  first  In- 
stance a  question  of  military  defence, 
and  it  is  a  question  upon  which  de- 
pends the  life  or  death  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
latent  resources  of  Great  Britain  and 
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her  Colonies  are  practically  boundless, 
i)ut  they  have  been  insufficiently  devel- 
oped, and  these  latent  resources  must 
be  developed  to  the  utmost  and  fully 
utilized  for  the  preservation  of  our 
possessions,  of  our  position  in  the 
world,  of  our  peace,  of  our  prosperity, 
and  of  our  civilization.  This  Is  the 
most  urgent  political  problem  of  the 
moment  Our  |K)llcy  should  therefore 
be  to  develop  our  latent  resources  with 
the  greatest  vigor,  not  In  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  abstract  scientific 
theory,  but  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  and  with  the 
universal  practical  experience  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 


I  thinly  it  is  clear  that  Great  Brit- 
ain cannot  much  longer  defend  the 
Empire  single-handed.  Therefore  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  Colonies  must  seriously  think  of 
creating  without  delay  an  Imperial 
force  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
directed  by  an  Imperial  Cabinet  and 
financed  by  Imperial  means.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  present  Colonial  Conference 
may  determine  the  fate  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  of  the  Empire,  for  the  next 
ten  or  twenty  years  should  decide 
whether  the  British  Empire  will  stand 
or  fall. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 


EURIPIDES  AND  HIS  MODERN  INTERPRETERS.* 


The  **8weet  uses  of  adversity"  are  tell- 
ing very  favorably  at  the  present  time 
on  Hellenic  studies  In  general,  and  on 
that  of  the  Greek  drama  In  particular. 
Never,  probably,  has  the  utility  of 
Greek  been  more  widely  questioned 
than  It  is  to-day,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
has  the  study  itself  been  more  vig- 
orously pursued.  The  apparent  para- 
dox needs  little  or  no  explanation.  So 
long  as  Greek  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing mysterious  but  essential  to  evei*y 
type  of  mind  that  could  possibly  be 
brought  into  touch  with  It,  the  study 
of  it  languished  through  being  super- 
stitlously    regarded.       But    now    that 

•  1.  *<  Earlpidea  the  Bationaliat  (1896).  Foar 
Plays  of  Baripides  (1906)."  By  A.  W.  Verrall, 
Ldtt.D.    (Cambridge  University  Press.) 

2.  "Euriplde  et  rBsprit;de  son  Th^tre." 
By  Panl  Decharme.    (Paris:  Gamier,  1894.) 

3.  «*The  Moral  Standpoint  of  Earipides." 
By  W.  H.  B.  Jones,  of  Selwyn  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   (London:  Blackie,  1906.) 

4.  "  Translations  of  Euripides  (Hlppolytus, 
Bacchae,  Troades,  etc.)."  By  Gilbert  Murray. 
(London:  G.  Allen,  1908-7.) 

5.  *'  Balaustion's  Adventure.  Aristophanes' 
Apology."  By  Robert  Browning.  (London: 
smith.  Elder.) 


the  urgent  claims  of  science  and  mod- 
em languages  have  made  themselves 
heard  even  In  what  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  the  antique  homes  of  classi- 
cism, and  unwise  heads  begin  to  "de- 
spair of  the  Republic,"  more  sagacious 
teachers  and  thinkers  realize  that 
Greek  will  live  and  thrive,  not  as  a 
badly  enforced  mystery  but  as  a  su- 
premely rich  literature.  It  Is  not, 
perhaps,  past  hope,  but  It  Is  past  prob- 
ability, that  we  shall  recover  from 
^sypU  or  Herculaneum,  or  elsewhere, 
the  lost  treasures  of  the  Greek  lyric 
muse.  It  is  through  lyrics  that  we 
first  fall  in  love  with  our  own  or  any 
other  langruage:  Wordsworth's  "lyric 
cry"  for  the  discovery  of  some  fresh 
"tender-hearted  scroll  from  pure  Slm- 
onides"  must  have  been  re-echoed  by 
many  a  scholar  and  teacher,  doomed 
at  present  to  teach  boys  Greek  by 
fragments  of  dramatic  wholes  which 
as  fragments  are  apt  to  be  desperately 
dull.  Not  enough  use,  perhaps,  is 
made,  for  the  young,  of  the  Antholoffia, 
from  which  an  ideal  book  of  excerpta 
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might  be  readily  compiled;  such  col- 
lections indeed  exist,  but  they  have 
not  passed  into  the  ordinary  curricu- 
lum, we  hardly  know  why.  Even  if 
they  should  do  so,  they  would  fall  short 
of  the  lyric  charm  which  leads  on 
ingenuous  youth,  from  lesser  but  com- 
plete poems,  to  the  larger  wholes  of 
the  epic  or  the  drama.  The  most  sig- 
nal feature  in  the  study  of  Greek  lit- 
erature during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  been,  without  doubt, 
the  rehabilitation  of  Euripides.  It  is 
not  that  his  great  predecessor  .S^hy- 
lus  and  his  elder  contemporary  Soph- 
ocles, have  been  thrust  down  from 
"pride  of  place"  or  deprived  of  their 
respective  crowns;  nothing  of  the  sort 
has  happened  nor  seems  likely  to  hap- 
pen. But  there  has  grown  up  a  strong 
indisposition  to  measure  the  Greek 
dramatists  by  mere  comparison;  and 
the  idea  that  Euripides  is  a  second-rate 
poet,  easier  and  therefore  more  fit  for 
youthful  students  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  higher  things,  is  felt  to  be  one  of 
those  quarter-truths  which  may  well 
'^suffer  not  thinking  on."  After  all, 
and  with  whatever  limitations  we 
render,  in  English,  the  judgment  of 
Aristotle  that  "Euripides,  faulty  as  he 
is  in  the  general  management  of  his 
subject,  yet  is  felt  tx)  be  the  most 
tragic  of  poets," »  the  dictum  is  incom- 
patible with  that  half -contemptuous 
attitude  towards  the  poet  which  so 
long  prevailed  among  us,  and  led  even 
men  of  genius  astray;  pace  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, the  "most  tragic  of  poets"  was 
not  "a  huckster  of  pathos  whose  gift 
was  insipid  ease."  The  hour  for  awak- 
ening was  bound  to  come,  but  it  was 
attended  by  circumstances  of  special 
interest,  and  followed  by  a  fortunate 
combination  of  critical  genius  and 
iwetic  gift  Nearly  thirty-five  years 
ago,  the  famous  picture  of  "Death  and 
Heracles  contending  for  the  body  of 

1"  Poetics,"  c.  xiii.,   Mr.  Butcher's  trans- 
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Alcestis,"  and  the  judicious  pressure 
of  an  admirer,  induced  Browning  to 
translate  the  AlcestU  in  a  setting  of 
his  own.  Three  years  later,  he  fol- 
lowed up  the  adventure  of  Balaustion 
with  the  beautiful  narrative  of  her 
later  history,  inserting  in  the  course 
of  it  his  version  of  the  Heracles 
Mainomenos,  The  memorable  portrai- 
ture of  Aristophanes  added  a  special 
Interest  to  a  volume  which,  owing  to  its 
learned  complexities,  is  even  now  In- 
adequately appreciated;  the  quaint  fa- 
naticism which  led  him  to  translate 
the  Agamemnon  Into  a  sort  of  stiff  Eng- 
lish facsimile  was  of  dubious  service 
to  the  Greek  drama,  but  BalaustUm's 
Adventure,  and  Aristophanes'  Apologij, 
with  their  appended  versions  of  two 
Euripidean  dramas,  were  noble  auxilia- 
ries to  the  reviving  fame  of  E^urlpides, 
after  a  long  period  of  comparative  de- 
preciatlon«  The  beautiful  story  of  the 
homage  paid  by  the  aged  Sophocles  to 
his  dead  rival  is  well  known;  but 
Browning's  noble  reproduction  of  it  is, 
perhaps,  less  familiar  than  it  deserves 
to  be,  owing  to  the  mass  of  obscure 
learning  in  which  It  is  embedded. 
The  Aristophanes  banquet  Is  in  full 
swing,  with  the  customary  derision  of 
the  absent  Euripides,  when  "some- 
thing happens": 


Enters  an  old  pale-swathed  majesty, 

Makes  slow  mute  passage  through  two 
ranks  as  mute  .  .  . 

Gray  brow  still  bent  on  ground,  up- 
raised at  length 

When,  our  Priest  reached,  full-front 
the  vision  paused. 

"Priest!"— the  deep  tone  succeeded  the 
fixed  gaze— 

"Thou  carest  that  thy  god  have  specta- 
cle 

Decent  and  seemly;  wherefore,  I  an* 
nounce 

That,  since  Euripides  Is  dead  to-day. 

My  Choros,  at  the  Greater  Feast,  next 
month, 

Shall,  clothed  In  black,  appear  ungar- 
landed!" 
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Then   the  gray   brow  sank   low,   and 

Sophokles 
Re-swathed  him,  sweeping  doorward: 

mutely  passed 
Twlxt  rows  as  mute,  to  mingle  possibly 
With  certain  gods  who  convoy  age  to 

port; 
And  night  resumed  him. 

It  is  not,  of  course.  Implied  that  the 
study  of   Euripides   had  been  wholly 
neglected  in  England  until  the  early 
seventies  of  the  last  century.     But  be- 
yond question  It  had  been  depreciated; 
his  poetry  had  been  regarded  as  spe- 
cially   suitable   for    schoolboys,    as    u 
stepping-stone  to  the  higher  things  of 
.li^schylus  and  Sophocles,  as  something 
useful,    but    comparatively    easy    and 
trausitorj-.    It  was  a  complete  miscon- 
ception, and  led  to  some  results  which 
were  not  quite  harmless.      The  Medea 
and  the  Hippolytun  are  noble  dramas, 
but  they  are  not  specially  well  suited 
to  early  adolescence;  the  Hecuba  was 
better,  and  the  Aloeatis,  though,  as  we 
now  know  from  Dr.   Verrall,  Its   real 
gist  was  unrecognized,   had   a  simple 
charm  which  titted  it  for  the  young. 
The  opening  scene  of  the  Ion  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  Greek  literature,  and  es- 
pecially  attractive  to   Intelligent   boy- 
hood,   but  It   was   seldom    put   before 
them;    the    background   of    the   story 
seems  to  have  scandalized  teachers  of 
youth    who   saw   no  objection   to    the 
HiiUHjlytUH.    The  BaccJiae,  for  no  very 
obvious  reason,  was  almost  unread;  so 
was  the  Troadm,      But  the  plain  truth 
is  that  Euripides  is  not  a  very  satisfac- 
tory   poet    for    the    education   of    the 
young,   and   quite   the  worst   possible 
for  being  dropped  at  the  age  when  we 
begin    Sophocles    or    .Eschylus.      His 
theology,  or  anti-theology,  his  attitude 
towards  the  legends  which  he  drama- 
tizes, the  backgL-ound  of  his  mind,  the 
inelnnelioly  whisper  which   constantly 
seems   to   sound    in   our   ears—/    think 
there  arc   no  yodx,  but  I  am  sure  there 
air  lint  iricknl  oiirs—the  mixture  in  him. 


as    Mr.     Gilbert    Murray    excellently 
says,  "of  unshrinking  realism  with  un- 
shrinking  imaginativeness*'— all    these 
things,    mark   out    Euripides   as   defi- 
nitely a  poet  for  mature  readers:  not 
for  ingenuous  youth,  which  demands 
and  deserves,  above  all  things,  a  sim- 
ple plot  and  point  of  view.    It  is  fortu- 
nate,   therefore,   that   the   remarkable 
revival  of  interest  in  Euripides,  which 
Browning    did    so    much    to    arouse, 
found,  before  many  years  had  elapsed, 
a     commentator    and    interpreter    of 
genius,   and  again,  a  little  later,  the 
most  poetical  of  translators.     Dr.  Ver- 
rall will  probably  not  resent  our  say* 
ing  tliat  his  early  work  upon  Horace, 
and  his  edition  of  the  Agamemnon  of 
JEschylus,    were    not   free    from    the 
genial   fault  of  speculative   audacity. 
Like    a    personage    in    Pickwick,    he 
rather    aspired    to    "make    our    flesh 
creep,"  by  ingenious  hypotheses  which, 
to  a  generation  brought  up  on  Paley's 
commentary,  seemed  not  only  agitat- 
ing but  heterodox  in  the  extreme.      In 
so  far  as  they  were  really  extravagant 
we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet 
himself— If  indeed  they  are  his— 

Time  cleanseth  all  things,  growing  old 
therewith. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  ingenuity  of 
interpretation,  in  dealing  with  an  an- 
cient and  difficult  work  like  iEschylus' 
masterpiece,  is  far  too  valuable  to  be 
,thrust  aside  in  mere  timidity;  and  in- 
deed no  small  number  of  these  ai>- 
parent  audacities  have  commended 
themselves  more  and  more  to  common- 
sense,  as  the  shock  of  them  wore  off. 
But  a  larger  aspiration  still,  and  its 
partial  fulfllment  in  the  two  volumes, 
Euripides  the  Rationalist  and  Four  Flays 
of  Euripides,  have  made  Dr.  Verrall 
protagonist  in  a  great  cause— to  wit 
the  recovery  of  the  Euripidean  point 
of  view.  It  is  clear  that  the  poet's 
own  generation  recognized  his  diver- 
gence from  the  common  creeds  and  na- 
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tlonal  prejudices  of  the  day;  they  un- 
derstood that  he  was  countermining 
the  current  conceptions,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  religion  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  politics.  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray, 
in  his  excellent  chapter  on  *'Euripl- 
des,"*  puts  the  case  very  well,  when 
he  tells  us  that,  alike  against  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  day  and  against  a  shallow 
rationalism,  Euripides  is 

a  solitary  rebel.  He  is  seldom  frankly 
and  outspokenly  sceptical;  when  he  i« 
so,  it  is  (Uioaya  on  moral  orotmde  .  .  .  For 
the  most  part,  Euripides  is  far  from 
frank  on  these  subjects.  The  majority 
of  the  plays  draw  no  conclusions,  but 
only  suggest  premisses.  They  state 
the  religious  traditions  very  plainly, 
and  leave  the  audience  to  Judge  if  it 
believes  in  them  or  approves  of  them. 
His  work  left  on  his  contemporaries, 
and,  if  intelligently  read,  leaves  on  us, 
an  impression  of  uneasy,  half -disguised 
hostility  to  the  supernatural  element 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  it 

The  position  is  so  clear  and  compre- 
hensible that  it  seems  strange  that  so 
much  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
grasping  it.  Many  convinced  theists, 
we  presume,  and  many  ardent  Chris- 
tians, stand  in  exactly  the  same  atti- 
tude towards  the  God  of  Calvinism. 

But  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Verrall  as 
"protagonist"  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Euripides,  we  allude  rather  to  his  con- 
centration on  his  great  theme  than  to 
anything  isolated  in  his  efforts.  Of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  we  have  spoken 
already,  and  must  speak  of  him  again 
in  his  capacity  of  translator.  Scholars 
and  theologians  —  notably  the  late 
Bishop  Westcott— have  dealt  with  Eu- 
ripides; the  late  John  Addington  Sy- 
inonds  has  expounded,  in  his  own 
flowery  style  but  soundly  and  elo- 
quently, the  position  of  Euripides  in 
art  and  literature.*  Goethe  himself 
not  only  refused  his  assent  to  the 
theory  that  Euripides  caused  the  de- 
cline  of   Greek   tragedy,    but   energot- 

« "Ancient  Greek  Literature,"  pp.  266-6. 


ically  added  that  *'if  a  modern  man  like 
Schlegel  must  pick  out  faults  in  so 
great  an  ancient  as  Eqripides,  he 
ought  only  to  do  it  on  his  knees."  Few 
readers,  it  may  he  confidently  hoped, 
fail  to  perceive  the  triple  golden 
thread  of  reminiscence  in  the  words 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Balaustion: 

I  Imow  the  poetess  who  graved  in  gold. 
Among   her   glories   that   shall   never 

fade. 
This  style  and  title  for  Euripides, 
The  Human  with  his  droppings  of  warm 

tears^ 

Among  recent  men.  Professor  Paul 
Decharme  (whose  valuable  work.  En- 
ripide  et  V Esprit  de  son  TMdtre,  has 
been  recently  translated  into  English) 
is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Verrall*  as  having 
written  "the  best  treatise  on  the  poet 
with  which  1  am  acquainted."  A  very 
compendious  little  book  of  some  thirty 
pages— 7/(C  Moral  Standpoint  of  Euripl- 
des—hsLH  Just  been  published  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  full  of  information, 
but— doubtless  owing  to  its  compres- 
sion—somewhat too  peremptory  in 
style. 

Still,  Dr.  Verrairs  two  volumes  rei»- 
resent  a  unique  effort  to  reclaim  for 
Euripides  the  place  among  poets 
which  the  ancient  world  never 
dreamed  of  denying  to  him,  and  which, 
in  modem  times,  has  never  been  con- 
ceded. As  Dr.  Verrall  says:  "Agree- 
ing generally,  with  remarkable  but  not 
surprising  exactness,  in  their  estimate 
of  the  great  writers  Greek  and  Roman, 
about  this  one  man  the  ancient  readers 
and  the  modem  are  out  of  accord." 
His  two  volumes  are  a  prolonged  and 
ingenious  effort  to  pull  the  balance 
true,  by  reforming  our  modern  notions 
of  the  poet's  point  of  view.  To  put 
the  matter  with  the  extremest  brevity, 
the  dramatic  legends  of   Greece,   and 

^  **  studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,"  vol.  ii. 
« *'  Euripides  the  Rationalist,"  p.  81. 
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enpecially  their  theological  incidents, 
were  to  Euripides  words  and  wind; 
things  no  more  true,  historically  speak- 
ing, than  the  incidents  of  a  dream  are 
historical  occurrences. 

"The  creed  of  Euripides"  (says  Dr. 
Verrall)  "was  that  of  nascent  philoso- 
phy, science,  and  rationalism;  between 
which  and  the  worship  of  the  popular 
gods  there  was  a  war  to  which  modem 
religious  controversies  offer  no  parallel. 
. .  .  That  it  was  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  his  plays  to  destroy  the  old  religious 
beliefs  is  repeatedly  taken  by  Aristoph- 
anes for  notorious.  To  dwell  upon 
the  evidence  is  unnecessary,  as,  if  not 
quite  undisputed,  it  is  not  reaily  open 
to  reasonable  dispute  .  .  .  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  extant  plays  which 
would  not  prove  him  a  determined  en- 
emy of  the  popular  theology. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Euripides 
was  a  poet!  the  stage-plays  at  Athens 
were  Religion,  the  Press,  and  public 
opinion  combined,  and  to  abstract  the 
theological  element  from  these  specta- 
cles was  impossible,  and  the  attempt 
to  do  so  would  have  been  dangerous. 
Fixed  belief,  indeed,  in  these  divine 
personalities  had  waned  since  the  days 
of  .iEschylus,  but  reverence  for  a 
certain  range  of  ideas,  especially  if 
they  are  to  be  embodied  before  the 
public  gaze,  long  outlives  any  positive 
belief  in  the  hierarchy  which  they  are 
supposed  to  represent  Euripides  had 
before  him  the  hard  task— if  he  was 
to  be  a  dramatist  at  all— of  using  ma- 
terials  which  he  held  to  be  fictitious, 
introducing  deities  in  whom  he  totally 
disbelieved,  and  adjusting  miraculous 
and  preposterous  legends  to  a  ration- 
nlistic  interpretation  in  which,  and  in 
which  alone,  he  felt  that  possibly  some 
reality,  some  basis  of  truth,  might  be 
found.  He  saw,  and  brilliantly  ex- 
hibited, the  dramatic  possibilities  of 
the  leg«»nds  of  Alcestis  and  Heracles; 
but  while  with  the  poetic  side  of  his 
nature  he  wrote  a  drama  the  simple 
pathos  of  which,  and  its  happy  ending. 


liave  l)een  the  joy  of  many  genera- 
tions, he  would  not  conceal,  from  any 
intelligent  Athenian,  any  more  than  he 
can  from  the  scrutiny  of  Dr.  Ven-all, 
his  real  attitude  towards  the  story  of 
Alcestis'  death  and  resurrection.  Hore 
as  elsewhere— e.i^.  in  the  Ion,  and  in 
the  Heracles  Mainomenos  —  he  cannot 
dwell  in  comfort,  as  iEschylus  and 
Sophocles  could,  with  the  legends  he 
dramatized.  The  rationalist  in  him 
will  out,  in  spite  of  all  conventional 
and  traditional  beliefs:  the  brutality 
and  incontinence  of  Apollo  is^ot  part 
of  Ills  creed,  but  his  way  of  showing 
that,  to  his  mind,  no  such  deity  ex- 
isted; that  Delphi  was  a  fraud,  and 
Hermes  a  liar;  and  that  gods  (upon 
the  stage)  always  come  in  to  muffle 
truth,  which  only  men  and  women  can 
or  will  tell. 

This  temper  of  mind  does,  we  think, 
remove  Euripides  from  the  company 
which  otherwise  he  was  so  worthy  to 
join— the  company  of  **9€ren€  creators 
of  immortal  things.*'  Serenity,  and 
something  of  **the  wise  indifference  of 
the  Wise,"  were  wanting  to  that  Im- 
patient and  saddened  spirit.  He  could 
not  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  nor 
solace  himself,  as  Shakespeare  did,  by 
concealment  of  his  personality  and 
creed,  in  the  pure  joy  of  creatlveness. 
To  Euripides,  the  vision  of  the  future 
was  dark,  and  the  interpreters  of  it 
were  a  fraud: 

The  prophet's  art,  I  do  perceive. 
Is  a  thing  worthless,  full  of  lying  guile! 
There  comes  no  help,  no  wisdom  in  the 

flare 
Of  sacrifice,  nor  in  the  cry  of  birds! 
An  idle  dream  it  is,  that  fowls  of  air 
Can  aid  mankind! 

We  cannot  fully  agree  with  Mr.  W. 
H.  S.  Jones  when  he  says  (in  the  little 
volume  already  cited)  that  "perhaps  no 
literature  is  so  pessimistic  as  Greek 
literature;  certainly  no  Greek  writer 
is   so  pessimistic   as   Euripides,"   and 
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gives   (among  other   illnstratlons)   the 
famous  line  from  the  AlceatU 

Life  is  not  life,  but  mere  calamity. 


A  reference  to  the  context  dlHposes 
of  the  illustration  with  comical  com- 
pleteness.    But  we  do  think  that  the 
depreciation   of   Euripides    in    modem 
times,  which  Dr.  Verrall  speaks  of  so 
wisely  in  his  introduction,  and  combats 
so  vigorously  in  both   his   Euripidean 
volumes,  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the 
poet's    querulous    tone.      It    is    weari- 
some to  hear  so  constantly  that  luck 
is  against  human  life.     That  the  gods 
must  be  either  knavish  or  non-existent 
may  be  a  sound  and  Justifiable  per- 
suasion, but  it  is  the  fate  of  constant 
negatives  that  those  who  utter  them 
drift  into  a  doctrinaire  attitude  which 
alienates  the  lovers  of  poetry.      The 
"modem*'  depreciation  of  Euripides  is 
only  in  part  based  upon  his  "anti-the- 
ism": in  so  far  as  it  has  that  Imsis,  it 
deserves  no  particular  respect  and  no 
special    anathema— it  Is   a   theological 
judgment,  not  a  literary  one.    But  Dr. 
Verrall,   who  sees   Euripides   steadily 
and  sees  him  whole,  has  not,  we  think, 
quite  realised  that  the  modem  readers 
who  failed  to  acquiesce  in  the  poet's 
ancient  renown,  fully  felt  his  pathos, 
but  thought  his  choric  odes   (with   a 
few     notable     exceptions)     somewhat 
thin.     Their  Judgment  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  it  was  neither  prejudiced 
nor,  in  Itself,  unreasonable. 

We  know  not  how  much  further  Dr. 
Verrall  means  to  carry  his  Euripidean 
"studies."  In  his  first  volume,  Eurip- 
ides the  RationaUst,  he  has  dealt  with 
three  complete  dramas—AIce^^i^,  /on, 
Ipkigenia—SLtiA  added  two  supplemen- 
tary studies.  Euripides  in  a  Hymn,  and 
Ltut  Scene  of  All— the  latter  bearing  on 
the  Phoenissae,  Owing  to  the  wide- 
spread familiarity  of  many  besides  pro- 
fessional scholars  with  the  first-men- 
tioned play  (it  has  been  repeatedly 
acted  in  the  original  language,  and  its 
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echoes    must    ever    be    haunting    the 
beautiful  theatrical  chalk-pit  of  Brad- 
field    College!)    and   to    the    very    full 
speculative  interpretation   given  to  it 
by  Dr.  Verrall,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the   essays.     But.   with 
its  two  companions,  It  has   been   be- 
fore the  public  for  ten  years,  and,  for 
Euripides,  has  supplemented  the  serv- 
ice which  Balaustion's  Adventure  began. 
The  new  volume  deals  with  four  plays 
—Andromache,    Helen,    Heracles    Main*)- 
menoSy    and     Orestes,      The    first-men- 
tioned play,  in  spite  of  some  incidental 
beauties,  has  never  told  its  own  tale 
with   any   lucidity,   and   few    will    bi» 
found    to    doubt   that    Dr.    A'errall    is 
right  In  viewing  it  as  explicable  only 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  "second 
volume,"    the   first   having  been    lost, 
and,   with   it,   the  key   by   which   the 
confused    puxsle    of    the    Andromache 
would  have  been  plain   to  us.     That 
this  is  so,  is  clear,  not  only  in  the  ab- 
stract certainty  that  Euripides,  master 
of  subtlety  as  he  was,  never  wrote  a 
disordered  or  unintelligible  play,   but 
also  from  the  Greek  "argument"  pre- 
fixed to  the  play  and  ascribed,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  Aristophanes  of  Alex- 
nudria.    In  this  "argument,"  the  words 
TO  8^    hpSiiuk    rwv    Scvr^v    seems    to 
give  a  clue  to  the  mystery.     That  the 
words  should  mean  "Now  the  play  is 
second-rate''  is  almost  impossible:  that 
they  mean  •*The  play  took  the  second 
prize"  is  improbable,  the  Greek  idiom 
to  express  that  being  well  known.    Dr. 
Verrall  is  clearly  right  in  rendering  the 
phrase,   "It  is  a  «e^ii€f^play,"  and  ex- 
plaining the  situation  by  an  ingenious 
parallel.     To  treat  the  Andromache  as 
an    independent   whole    is    "as    if    we 
were  to  expound  and  estimate  Catriona 
...  without    knowing    or    suspecting 
that  there  had  ever  been  such  a  story 
a:*  Kidnapped"'     But,  in  this  case,  the 
loss  is  real:  we  have  to  imagine  the 
first  volume  of  the  dramatic  story  oC 
Andromache,     which     Dr.     Verrall 
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christens  A.  Qreek  Borf/ia  In  reference 
to  tbe  cool  depravity  of  Menelaus'  pro- 
ceedings.     The    second    of    the    four 
plays,  known  to  readers  of  Euripides 
as  the  Helen  but  styled  by  Dr.  Verrall, 
for      sufficient      reasons,      Euripides* 
Apoloffy,   is    treated   in    the    essayist's 
most  ingenious  and  imaginative  style. 
The   ''sufficient  reasons"    are,    briefly, 
these.     The  play  is,  in  almost  every 
point,  not  only  unlike,  but  contradic- 
tory to,  the  normal  mood  of  Euripides. 
There  is  not  a  word  against  the  gods; 
on  the  contrary,  they  all  seem  to  be 
doing  their  not  very  intelligent  best. 
Helen  herself  is  innocent,  and,  in  press- 
ing circumstances,  retires  into  a  nun- 
nery, or,  to  be  quite  exact,  "has  taken 
up  her  al>ode  in  the  late  King  Pro- 
teous'     mausoleum."       The     phantom 
Helen,  in  recovering  whom   Menelaus 
has  spent  long  years  and  spilled  much 
blood,   under  the  illusion  that  she  is 
real,  is  eventually  brought  by  him  to 
^STPt,  where  the  real  Helen  is  guard- 
ing herself,  by  seclusion  from  the  at- 
tentions   of    Theoclymenus,    the    late 
King  Proteus'  son.    Thereon  the  phan- 
tom Helen,  flniding  herself  literally  de 
trap,  melts  into  air,  after  the  necessary 
explanation:  Menelaus  and  Helen  bor- 
i*ow  a  ship  by  a  ruse,  from  Theotrly- 
inenus,  and  depart  for  Greece,  almost 
literally  to  tlie  sound  of  wedding  bells! 
Nothing    less    like    Euripides'    other 
work  and  general  attitude  of  mind  can 
possibly  be  conceived:  yet  there  is  not 
tbe  slightest   ground  for  doubting  its 
authorship,    and    same    explanation    of 
Euripides'   unexpected    recantation   of 
his  normal  point  of  view  is  certainly 
required.     Dr.  Verrall  has  one,  so  in- 
geniously worked  out  as  to  be  almost 
persuasive  and  yet  almost  as  pure  a 
piece    of    fantasy     as     the    phantom- 
Helen  herself.     To  be  brief,  he  thinks 
the  Helen— or,  as  he  calls  it,  EuriiiidcH' 
Apologi/— Is   a    niolocirama,    a    Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  kind  of  ladies'  college,   in 


connection  with  the  festival  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  and  acted  or  recited  be- 
fore this  female  audience  in  an  island 
(Macris  or  Helene)  near  the  shores  of 
Attica.  Hence  the  unusual  pieiy  of  the 
play,  and  the  abnegation  of  the  poet's 
tendency  to  misogyny,  may  be  ac- 
counted for!  What  solid  weight  should 
be  given  to  this  ingenious  speculation, 
iudicent  lectores;  but  a  moie  fascinat- 
ing piece  of  constructive  hypothesis 
and  humorous  guesswork  we  might  go 
far  to  seek. 

The  thlM  play,  Heracles—re-named 
A  8oul*s  Tragedu-'iB  a  very  much  grim- 
mer piece  of  work,  not  only  In  the  orig- 
inal but  in  the  essayist's  treatment  of 
it  Euripides,  he  thinks,  saw  and 
sketched  in  Heracles  a  real  case  of  a 
noble  nature  with  a  taint  of  insanity, 
breaking  into  a  momentary  and  mur- 
derous frenzy.  The  delusions  about  his 
labors— only  half-believed  by  himself— 
are  thus  accounted  for  from  the  Eurip- 
idian  point  of  view,  and  subtly  com- 
mented on  by  the  essayist  Nothing, 
we  think,  in  the  Heracles,  will  quite 
Justify  the  exordium  with  which  Ba- 
laustion,  in  Aristophane's  Apology,  pre- 
ludes her  recitation  of  this  drama: 

Accordingly  I  read  the  perfect  piece. 

It  Is  not  a  perfect  piece:  it  is  some- 
thing less  than  that  but  it  is  a  very 
strong  and  interesting  effort,  in  a  field 
where  perhaps  only  JBschylus  and 
Shakespeare  have  fully  succeeded. 

The  fourth  and  last  play— Orevlef, 
otherwise  A  Fire  from  fffll— is,  we  nre 
told  (Introd.  p.  xi),  more  read  than  any 
of  the  other  three.  The  special  dra- 
matic popularity  of  the  legends  of  the 
family  of  Agamemnon  may  account 
for  this.  The  Orestes  is  a  fine  but 
lurid  play,  and  presents  the  passion  of 
revenge  In  an  undoubtedly  ugly  and 
ferocious  aspect.  We  are  not  clear 
that  Euripides  intended— as  the  essay- 
ist thinks  he  did— to  describe  Orestes 
as  an  infuriated  young  ruffian,  totally 
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without  character  or  scruple,  and 
Electra  as  a  vixenish  and  ferocious  old 
maid,  maddened  by  the  disgrace  and 
disappointment  of  not  having  married! 
This  last  element  in  the  case  rouses 
no  such  emotion  as  Dr.  Verrall  feels 
against  Burip&des'  Electra,  when  we 
meet  it  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles. 
No  doubt  Euripides  brings  down  emo- 
tions of  this  sort  till  they  seem  of  the 
earth,  earthy;  that  is  his  way,  his  mis- 
sion, his  mood.  But  Dr.  Verrall  views 
the  passion  of  revenge,  as  exhibited  by 
Orestes  and  Electra,  after  unexampled 
wrongs,  not  as  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
but  as— well,  in  view  of  the  title  he 
has  given  to  the  play,  let  us  say  sub- 
terranean! It  is  the  only  case  fn 
which,  amid  all  the  ingenious  audac- 
ities of  his  dramatic  speculations,  he 
seems  momentarily  to  have  lost  the 
flue  balance  of  his  Judgment. 

We  have  indicated  that  tlie  reviving 
fame  of  Euripides  has  owed,  and  is 
owing,  much  to  an  interpreter  of 
genius:  by  the  double  good  fortune  al- 
ready alluded  to,  he  has  met  also  with 
a  translator  of  exceptional  powers. 
Professor  Murray  has  the  advantage, 
which  he  shares  with  Dr.  Verrall,  of 
knowing  the  ground  of  Greek  drama 
thoroughly,  and  also  of  writing  ex- 
quisite English  verse^translations,  in 
which  he  does  not  fear  to  expand 
the  letter,  if  thereby  he  can  preserve 
the  spirit,  of  a  Greek  choric  ode  or 
dramatic  speech.  Is  it  possible,  e.g., 
to  put  the  pathos  of  the  Chorus'  la- 
ment for  the  doomed  Phaedra  {Hippol. 
11.  762-774)  more  truly  and  more  pow- 
erfully than  this?— 

And  for  that  dark  spell  that  about  her 

clings. 
Sick  desires  of  forbidden  things 

The  soul  of  her  rend  and  sever; 
The  bitter  tide  of  calamity 
Hath  risen  above  her  lips;  and  she 

Where  bends  she  her  last  endeavor? 
She  will  hie  her  alone  to   her  bridal 
room. 


And  a  rope  swing  slow  in  the  rafters* 

gloom; 
And  a  fair  white  neck  shall  creep  to 

the  noose, 
A-shudder    with    dread,    yet    firm    to 

choose 
The  one  strait  way  for  fame,  and  lose 
The  Love  and  the  pain  for  ever. 

The  farewell  of  Artemis  to  the  dying 
Hippolytus— given  by  Professor  Mur- 
ray in  the  rhymed  couplets  which  he 
prefers  to  blank  verse  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Iambic  measure— is  excellent 
also: 

Yea,  and  to  thee,  for  this  sore  travail's 

sake. 
Honors  most  high  in  Troes6n  will  I 

make; 
For  yokeless  maids  before  their  bridal 

night 
Shall    shear  for  thee  their  tresses;  and 

a  rite 
Of  honoring^  tears  be  thine  in  ceaseless 

store; 
And  virgins'  thoughts  in  music  ever- 
more 
Turn  toward  thee,  and  praise  thee  in 

the  Song 
Of  Phaedra's  far-famed  love  and  thy 

great  wrong. 
And  thou,  Hippolytus,  shrink  not  from 

the  King, 
Thy  father.     Thou  wast  bom  to  bear 

this  thing. 
Farewell!      I    may  not   watch   man's 

fleeting  breath, 
Nor  stain  mine  eyes  with  the  effluence 

of  death. 
And  sure  that  Terror  now  is  very  near. 

There  is  something  in  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray's  verse  which  goes  far  beyond  a 
happy  knack  of  translator:  Bta  Moucras 
Mou  furdpatoi  ^fcv  would  perhaps  be  the 
verdict  of  Euripides,  borrowing  a 
phrase  of  his  own,  ou  his  translator. 

Euripides  has  suffered,  in  life  and  iu 
death,  from  irrational  enmities  and  in- 
evitable misunderstandings.  Not  with- 
out friction  and  unpopularity  can  any 
writer  habitually  controvert  the  pro- 
fessed creed— however  lightly  held -of 
the  national  audience:  such  a  position 
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The  cow,  however,  lacked  the  advan- 
tages of  the  knowledge  of  suburban 
etiquette  that  Ealing  affords.  It 
should  have  endeavored  to  put  on  the 
same  air  of  lofty  abstraction  and  pass 
Agatha  by  as  though  she  had  been  a 
mere  vegetable,  an  Inedible  vegetable. 
But  this  was  a  country  cow,  affably 
disposed  to  strangers  and  with  an  affa- 
bility increased  by  Isolation.  It  saw 
in  Agatha  a  possible  dairy-maid,  and 
milking  time  was  at  hand.  It  ap- 
proached her,  purposefully  delib- 
erate. 

The  elder  Miss  Nenve  drew  back  a 
little;  the  undesirable  ox-acquaintance 
showed  signs  of  compelling  recogni- 
tion. The  natural  course  would  be  to 
cross  the  sti*eet  with  the  same  careful 
inattention.  But  there  was  no  street  to 
cross,  only  a  river  which  did  not  sup- 
ply bridges  at  suflficiently  short  inter- 
vals to  solve  social  difficulties  of  this 
nature.  She  simply  made  a  wider 
curve  towards  the  bank  hoping  the 
cow  would  take  the  hint.  But  the 
cow  was  not  used  to  being  gracefully 
cut,  it  misunderstood  the  manoeuvre 
and  followed;  it  wanted  to  be  petted  at 
least  if  not  milked,  it  had  a  very  lim- 
ited social  circle,  which  it  divided 
roughly  into  bipeds  without  skirts 
which  drove  it  about  with  a  stick  and 
bipeds  with  skirts  which  said  soft 
things  to  it,  carried  pails,  and  sat  on 
three-legged  stools.  The  first  class 
it  avoided,  the  second  it  cultivated;  to 
be  itself  avoided  was  a  new  experi- 
ouce. 

The  cow  hesitated  in  thoughtful  curi- 
osity. To  show  that  she  was  quite  at 
her  ease  Agatha  put  up  her  parasol, 
eilgiug  u  little  more  towards  the  bank; 
she  did  not  want  to  frighten  the  poor 
animal  from  its  pasture,  and  she  hoped 
for  the  best.  So  did  the  cow;  it  had 
never  seen  a  dairy-maid  with  a  parasol 
and  was  justly  suspicious  of  the  inno- 
vation. There  had  however  been  some 
new  machinery  on  the  farm,  and  this 


might  possibly  be  a  new  kind  of  pail 
or  a  patent  stool;  the  cow  took  an  in- 
telligent Interest  in  such  things  and  it 
came  nearer  and  mooed  as  if  to  ask 
an  explanation. 

Agatha  looked  hurriedly  round.  She 
could  not  cross  any  more  metaphorical 
pavements;  but  as  a  last  resoarce  the 
undesirable  ex-acquaintance  may  be 
evaded  by  going  into  a  shop.  Here 
there  were  no  shops,  but  there  were 
trees.  One  especially,  a  large  tumble- 
down willow,  was  close  beside  her 
and  it  seemed  easy  to  climb  up  into 
that  crevice  which  showed  where  it 
had  at  some  time  or  otlier  been  split 
by  lightning.  All  other  retreat  wms 
now  impossible.  Agatha  might  haye 
tried  violence,  but  then  so  might  the 
cow.  It  was  brindled  and  liad  a 
crumpled  horn.  She  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  no,  noth- 
ing of  course.  But  if  you  go  into  a 
shop  it  must  be  a  very  pertinacious  ex- 
acquaintance  that  will  follow  you  or 
wait  for  your  exit  So  without  indeco- 
rous haste  she  put  down  the  basket  and 
the  parasol  and  stepped  up  into  the 
tree.  She  could  not  ascend  more  than 
a  few  feet;  indeed  she  was  hardly  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  crumpled  horp. 
But  of  course  this  was  not  a  real 
flight;  it  was  merely  the  strongest  hint 
she  could  give. 

The  cow  halted.  No  dairy-maid  in 
its  experience  had  ever  given  that  kind 
of  hint,  though  the  smaller  bipeds  that 
hit  it  with  a  stick  were  wont  to  do  odd 
things  of  a  like  nature  in  their  spare 
moments.  The  matter  deserved  con- 
sideration and  the  cow  considered. 
Then  it  bent  its  head  cautiously 
as  though  to  cull  a  reflective  blade  of 
grass  and  sniffed  at  the  parasol— a 
birthday  present  from  Aunt  Charlotte 
which  had  been  bought  at  the  sales  and 
was  really  worth  two  guineas.  But 
apparently  the  cow  did  not  think  much 
of  the  parasol;  it  withdrew  its  head 
abruptly  in  sudden  mistrust,  as  though 
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Lunch  over  she  had  leisure  to  con- 
sider her  menu  for  the  evening  meal, 
and  decided  on  making  a  raspberry  and 
currant  tart     But  in  departing  at  such 
short  notice  she  had  omitted  to  replen- 
ish her  larder  fully,  and  amongst  other 
ingredients  lacking  to  the  dish  were  the 
raspberries   and   the   currants.      This 
was  a  pity  because,  though  she  could 
still    procure    such    things    from    the 
farm   which   had  supplied   her  lower 
down,  the  way  was  longer,  and  Mrs. 
Lauriston   remembered   the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  she  had  purchased  fruit 
there.      She  had  ordered  and  paid  for 
three  pounds,  had  paid  in  advance,  so 
trustful  had  she  become  from  contact 
with     nature.    The     fruit     had     been 
brought  down  by  the  farmer's  boy,  and 
only   two  pounds  and  twelve  ounces 
had  arrived.    Mrs.  Lauriston  harbored 
dark     suspicions.      She     recalled    the 
strange  behavior  of  the  Ealing  green- 
groceries;  some  of  them,   carrots  for 
instance,  or  turnips  or  potatoes,  varied 
not  between  counter  and  kitchen,  but 
in  the  case  of  plums  and  greengages  a 
diminution  in  quantity  was  often  no- 
ticed to  have  taken  place,  the  shrink- 
age being  roughly  proportionate  to  the 
distance  of  the  greengrocer  of  the  mo- 
ment.   Mrs.  Lauriston  had  brought  her 
scales  into  the  country.      She  always 
weighed  everything  on  arrival,  a  pro- 
ceeding   which    had    caused    frequent 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  her  green- 
grocers. 

So  it  had  come  about  that  Agatha 
had  been  consulted,  had  volunteered  to 
replenish  the  stores  in  person,  and  was 
returning  with  a  very  full  basket  and 
rather  Inter  than  she  had  intended. 
The  fruit  had  had  to  be  picked,  for 
which  she  had  not  calculated  in  esti- 
mating the  time.  They  manage  these 
things  better  in  E^aling.  Therefore  it 
occurred  to  her  that  she  would  take  a 
short  cut  across  a  field  to  the  river. 

Now  no  practised  pedestrian  Is  ever 
guilty  of  the  short  cut,  at  least  in  the 


country.  There  are  still  to  be  found  a 
few  potential  poets  who  preserve  their 
illusions  and  attempt  the  hazardous 
venture  in  traversing  the  town.  But 
even  in  wildest  Soho  there  is  hope  of  a 
policeman  or  at  least  of  an  intelligent 
native  who  may  be  able  to  speak 
enough  English  to  save  the  rash  ad- 
venturer. There  is  also,  it  is  said,  a 
possibility  of  proceeding  more  or  less 
straight  from  one  point  to  another  in 
Ealing.  But  in  the  country  the  habit 
of  the  short  cut  Is  soon  killed  or  kills. 
There  is  no  policeman  and  the  native 
is  not  intelligent  Therefore,  though 
the  road  present  zig-zags  never  so 
tempting,  the  experienced  do  not  turn 
aside.  ^ 

But  Agatha,  though  vaguely  aware  of 
the  risk,  knew  that  the  field  was 
square,  and  that  the  path  ran  round 
two  sides  of  it  the  river  making  the 
third.  To  walk  across  it  in  a  diagonal 
line  was  mathematically  Justifiable, 
and  Agatha  was  skilled  in  accounts. 
She  got  over  the  stile,  basket  and  all, 
and  advanced  out  into  the  field. 

And  then  she  perceived  her  error, 
too  late;  not  lightly  or  without  reason 
had  the  wise  elders  of  time  afore  bent 
that  path  firmly  askew.  For  within 
the  field  she  encountered  a  brindled 
cow:  she  noticed  that  it  had  a  crum- 
pled horn.  The  elder  Miss  Neave  was 
not  afraid  of  cows  in  theory.  She 
did  not  carry  her  good  wishes  towards 
them  so  far  as  to  pat  them  dubiously 
on  the  neck  with  a  gloved  hand,  as 
Cicely  had  been  known  to  do.  But 
she  considered  them  as  useful  animals 
which  should  be  disregarded  socially 
and  left  to  their  own  business,  the  pro- 
duction of  cream  and  butter.  Accord- 
ingly she  did  not  turn  back  but  went 
on  with  courage  despite  the  crumpled 
horn.  She  ignored  the  cow,  assuming 
precisely  the  expression  that  she  was 
wont  to  em[)loy  when  she  met  on  the 
same  pavement  an  undesirable  ex-ac- 
quaintance. 
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The  cow,  however,  lacked  the  advan- 
tages of  the  knowledge  of  suburban 
etiquette  that  Ealing  affords.  It 
should  have  endeavored  to  put  on  the 
same  air  of  lofty  abstraction  and  pass 
Agatha  by  as  though  she  had  been  a 
mere  vegetable,  an  inedible  vegetable. 
But  this  was  a  country  cow,  affably 
disposed  to  strangers  and  with  an  affa- 
bility increased  by  isolation.  It  saw 
in  Agatha  a  possible  dairy-maid,  and 
milking  time  was  at  hand.  It  ap- 
proached her,  purposefully  delib- 
erate. 

The  elder  Miss  Neave  drew  back  a 
little:  the  undesirable  ox-acquaintance 
show€^d  signs  of  compelling  recogni- 
tion. The  natural  course  would  be  to 
cross  the  street  with  the  same  careful 
inattention.  But  there  was  no  street  to 
cross,  only  a  river  which  did  not  sup- 
ply bridges  at  suflficiently  short  infer- 
vals  to  solve  social  difficulties  of  this 
nature.  She  simply  made  a  wider 
cur\'e  towards  the  bank  hoping  the 
cow  would  take  the  hint.  But  the 
cow  was  not  used  to  being  gracefully 
cut,  it  misunderstood  the  manoeuvre 
and  followed;  it  wanted  to  be  petted  at 
least  if  not  milked.  It  had  a  very  lim- 
ited social  circle,  which  it  divided 
roughly  into  bipeds  without  skirts 
which  drove  it  about  with  a  stick  and 
biiXHls  with  skirts  which  said  soft 
things  to  it,  carried  pails,  and  sat  on 
threo-leg«ed  stools.  The  first  class 
it  avoidcHi,  the  second  it  cultivated;  to 
Ih»  Itself  avoided  was  a  new  experi- 
I'Uce. 

The  cow  hesitated  In  thoughtful  curi- 
osity. T<)  show  that  she  was  quite  at 
her  ease  Agatha  put  up  her  parasol, 
eilghi}?  a  little  more  towards  the  bank; 
she  did  not  want  to  frighten  the  poor 
animal  from  its  [lasture.  and  she  hoped 
for  the  l>est.  So  did  the  row;  it  had 
never  seen  a  dair^'-maid  with  a  parasol 
and  was  Justly  suspicious  of  the  inno- 
vation. There  had  however  been  some 
new  machinery  on  the  farm,  and  this 


might  possibly  be  a  new  kind  of  xm&U 
or  a  patent  stool;  the  cow  took  an  In- 
telligent interest  in  such  things  and  It 
came  nearer  and  mooed  as  if  to  ask 
an  explanation. 

Agatha  looked  hurriedly  round.  She 
could  not  cross  any  more  metaphorical 
pavements;  but  as  a  last  resource  the 
undesirable  ex-acquaintance  may  be 
evaded  by  going  into  a  shop.  Here 
there  were  no  shops,  but  there  inrere 
trees.  One  especially,  a  large  tumble- 
down willow,  was  close  beside  her 
and  it  seemed  easy  to  climb  up  Into 
that  crevice  which  showed  where  It 
had  at  some  time  or  other  been  aplit 
by  lightning.  All  other  retreat  wms 
now  impossible.  Agatha  might  have 
tried  violence,  but  then  so  might  the 
cow.  It  was  brindled  and  had  a 
cnimpled  horn.  She  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  no,  noth- 
ing of  course.  But  if  you  go  into  a 
shop  it  must  be  a  very  pertinacious  ex- 
acquaintance  that  will  follow  you  or 
wait  for  your  exit  So  without  indeco- 
rous haste  she  put  down  the  basket  and 
the  parasol  and  stepped  up  into  the 
tree.  She  could  not  ascend  more  than 
a  few  feet;  indeed  she  was  hardly  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  crumpled  horii. 
But  of  course  this  was  not  a  real 
flight;  it  was  merely  the  strongest  hint 
she  could  give. 

The  cow  halted.  No  dairy-maid  in 
its  experience  had  ever  given  that  kind 
of  hint,  though  the  smaller  bipeds  that 
hit  it  with  a  stick  were  wont  to  do  odd 
things  of  a  like  nature  in  their  spare 
moments.  The  matter  deserved  con- 
sideration and  the  cow  considered. 
Then  it  bent  its  head  cautiously 
as  though  to  cull  a  reflective  blade  of 
;j;ra8s  and  sniffed  at  the  parasol— a 
birthday  present  from  Aunt  Charlotte 
which  had  been  bought  at  the  sales  and 
was  really  worth  two  guineas.  But 
apparently  the  cow  did  not  think  much 
of  the  parasol;  it  withdrew  its  head 
abruptly  In  sudden  mistrust,  as  though 
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it  knew  that  Mrs,  Lauriston  had  only 
paid  eighteen  shtllings  and  eleven- 
pence  three-farthings. 

The  basket  however  was  another 
matter;  the  cow  had  seen  baskets  be- 
fore and  it  began  to  investigate  wltiti 
(*()nfldence.  Agatha  shuddered  as  its 
iioHe  approached  first  a  packet  of  soft 
Hugar  and  then  a  packet  of  lump  sogar 
that  balanced  it  on  the  other  side.  **Oh 
dear/'  thought  Agatha,  **I'm  sure  1 
Hhall  never  be  able  to  touch  title  sugar." 
**(k>  away/'  she  added  aloud.  The 
cow  looked  up  with  a  world  of  reproach 
in  its  soft  eyes.  "Go  away,**  repeated 
Agatha  in  the  tone  that  she  had  heard 
Mrs.  Laurlstou  use  to  the  gentleman 
who  came  about  the  encydopsedla. 
Then  the  cow  upset  the  basket  and 
half  of  the  packages  fell  out  onto  title 
grasB.  **Qo  away/'  said  Agatha  with 
increasing  firmness.  At  Baling  the 
next  step  would  have  been  to  ring  for 
the  parlor-maid  to  show  the  cow  out, 
bnt  here  was  no  bell,  and  no  parlor- 
maid. The  cow  continued  Its  re- 
Hearches  and  sniffed  at  the  tea— a  neat 
packet  of  **best  tea"  at  one  shilling 
and  four-pence  per  pound  in  the  village 
Hhop.  It  was  not  a  price  or  an  article 
that  Mrs.  Lauriston  would  have  ac- 
knowledged in  Elaling,  where  she  paid 
two  shillings  and  eight-pence.  The 
tea  at  one  shilling  which  was  quite 
good  enough  for  the  servants'  hall 
needed  no  acknowledgment,  and  was 
drunk  under  protest.  The  cow  how- 
evt^r  Heemed  to  think  the  rustic  article 
>ni  excellent  good  thing,  and  the  tea 
vanished  lead-paper  and  all.  It  was 
IKK>r  consolation  for  Agatha  to  reflect 
that  the  lead-pai>er  had  probably  been 
weighed  in  with  the  tea. 

Here  the  cow  might  have  stopped, 
tor  the  packages  that  remained  seemed 
small  and  insignificant  But,  wishing 
to  complete  its  work,  it  munched  the 
first  tentatively  and  found  it  eminently 
palatable,  for  it  contained  salt  Em- 
lH»l(len(Mi  by  success  it  attacked  the 


end  without  a  prscautioiiary  sniff,  and 
It  contained  mustard. 

The  cow  started  suddonly,  entangling 
Its  crumpled  honi  In  titie  curved  handle 
of  Agatha's  parasoL  It  titirew  up  Its 
tall  and  charged  titie  obstacle.  Its 
eyes  shed  tears,  but  titieir  melancholy 
expression  had  sadly  altered  for  the 
worse.  Up  flew  titie  parasol,  up  flew 
the  basket,  whose  remaining  contents 
were  distributed  backwards,  princi- 
pally Into  the  river,  while  the  culprit 
snorted  terrifically.  It  bellowed  and 
began  to  run  round  and  round  In  nar- 
rowing circles.  Agatha  forgot  arith- 
metic. Till  now  she  had  beoi  a  true 
niece  of  Mrs.  Lauriston,  and  had  en- 
tered against  titie  cow  a  debt  of  titiree 
shillings  and  eight-pence  half-penny. 
But  such  calculations  no  longer  en- 
thralled her.  She  called  Instinctively 
for  help,  finding  that  she  could  climb 
no  higher.  She  was  not  out  of  ttie 
cow's  reach.  If  It  were  disposed  to  en- 
sure a  continuity  of  vengeance. 

At  this  point  title  undesirable  ex- 
acqualntance  should  certainly  have 
been  given  Into  titie  charge  of  a  police- 
man, but  again  she  had  cause  to  re- 
member that  this  was  not  Ealing,  and 
the  cow  continued  to  show  traces  of 
an  unquiet  mind,  when  a  dinghy 
rounded  a  bend  In  the  stream  and  she 
saw  a  man  in  flannels  sculling  towards 
her.  ^Help,"  she  called  again,  but 
stopped;  new  doubts  assailed  her. 

Majendle  rested  on  his  sculls,  ad- 
justed his  eye-glasses,  and  looked 
everywhere  but  up  into  the  willow. 
He  saw  In  the  foreground  round  an 
elegant  parasol  lying  open  and  upside 
down  In  a  bush,  a  basket  wedged  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree,  a  few  rashers  of  ba- 
con strewn  about  the  bank  in  unnatural 
and  acrobatic  postures,  while  in  the 
middle  distance  was  a  cow  which  ap- 
peared to  be  in  urgent  need  of  his  pro- 
fessional assistance.  For  the  rest  the 
landscape  might  have  supplied  a  set- 
ting or  subject  for  any  Academy  pie- 
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ture;  It  was  pretty  without  being  re- 
markable. **Did  any  one  call?"  be 
cried. 

'*Ob,  please,  I'm  here/*  said  Agatba. 
"Ob  take  me  away." 

Majendie  saw.  He  bad  drifted  into 
view  of  ber.  Agatba  was  like  the 
landscape  in  being  pretty,  but  bad  tbe 
advantage  of  it  in  the  circumstances 
which  made,  her  remarkable.  Majen- 
die noted  her  with  approval.  He  dis- 
counted something  from  her  bright 
eyes  and  fine  color,  seeing  that  she  was 
evidently  excited,  though  not  more  so 
than  was  becoming.  He  ran  his  boat 
in,  Jumped  out  and  advanced  bat  in 
hand,  ignoring  the  cow  which  was  now 
rolling  about  on  the  grass.  *'Can  I 
help  you  down?"  he  enquired  politely. 

"Look,  look,  the  cow!"  she  exclaimed, 
shrinking  back  into  the  tree.  "Oh. 
get  up  quick!  It's  mad!  It's  eaten  tbe 
mustard."  The  cow  had  decided  that 
water  might  alleviate  its  burning  sense 
of  wrong  and  getting  onto  its  feet 
again  was  now  making  for  the  river 
With  a  decision  that  disquieted  Agatha. 

"I  can  detect  no  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia," said  Majendie  solemnly  after 
readjusting  his  eye-glasses.  "The  ani- 
mal is  suffering  from  undue  cerebral 
excitement,  for  which  tbe  unexpected 
assimilation  of  mustard  with  tbe  con- 
sequent inflammation  of  the  palate 
would  be  a  sufficient  cause.  Under 
such  conditions  its  actions  are  nor- 
mal." 

"But  it  has  been  following  me 
about." 

"That  is  a  matter  for  tbe  psycholo- 
gist," said  Majendie  with  even  gi'eater 
solemnity.  "I  have  never  studied  the 
development  of  the  artistic  faculty  in 
the  bovine  species.  But,  supposing 
tbe  faculty  to  exist,  that  action  also 
might  be  considered  normal." 

Agatba  was  too  much  occupied  in 
watching  the  cow  to  disentangle  this 
(Elaborate  compliment,  but  she  was 
nevertheless    sensible    that    a    compli- 


ment had  been  in  the  air.  Doubte 
again  assailed  ber,  but  it  wan  better 
to  be  assailed  by  doubts  or  even  by 
compliments  than  by  the  cow. 

"And,"  continued  Majendie,  "in  the 
whole  course  of  my  profesBional  ex- 
perience I  hare  only  met  with  one  mad 
cow." 

"Are  you  sure  it  didn't  behave  like 
this?"  said  Agatha  with  an  anxious 
eye  on  her  enemy,  which  was  drinking 
with  much  sound  of  gurgling. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  returned  Majendie 
reassuringly. 

"Didn't  it  foUow  you  aboutr' 

"Well,"  he  admitted,  "it  did  do  that 
It  followed  my  uncle  all  round  a  field, 
when  he  was  walking  with  the  farmer, 
and  kept  to  heel.  They  did  not  sus- 
pect anything  till  my  uneie  pointed  at 
a  rabbit  with  Ids  stick.  Then  tbe  cow 
jumped  over  the  stick  and  ran  aft^ 
the  rabbit  Then  it  scratched  away  at 
the  rabbit-hole  and  growled.  My  un- 
cle and  the  farmer  of  course  were  too 
astonished  to  do  anything  but  stare, 
and  then  the  cow  left  the  rabbit-hole 
and  sat  up  on  its  hind-legs  and  crossed 
its  fore-feet" 

"Oh,  how  did  they  ever  get  away?" 
said  Agatba,  who  was  becoming  In- 
terested, the  more  so  as  the  preset 
terror,  after  liberal  potations,  was  re- 
moving itself  to  the  farthest  possible 
comer  from  the  scene  of  its  sufferings. 

"Quite  easily,"  said  Majendie.  "My 
uncle  said  a  few  words  in  French  and 
it  lay  down  as  still  as  possible.  And 
as  be  happened  to  be  telegraphed  for 
the  same  day,  and  as  he  was  away  for 
a  week  and  the  farmer  knew  no 
French  the  poor  beast  never  moved 
again  but  died  where  it  lay." 

"But  why  in  French?"  Agatha  asked, 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  cow 
or  tbe  narrator  were  the  madder. 

Majendie  hastened  to  elucidate  his 
point  "My  uncle  had  a  Parisian 
poodle  which  had  died  mad.  Previ- 
ously it  used  to  die  for  Its  country— 
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if  you  put  your  foot  there  and  take 
my  hand— «o  of  course  I  needn't  ex- 
plain—that's right" 

Once  on  firm  ground  Agatha  laughed 
a  little,  but  stopped  herself.  **Is  that 
story  quite  true?"  she  asked. 

Majendie  appeared  to  hesitate.  The 
eyes  that  looked  at  him  were  almost 
uncomfortably  sincere.  "I  thought 
>ou  might  be  frightened,"  he  ex- 
» plained,  considering  her  carefully  the 
while.  Yes,  she  was  certainly  a  pretty 
girl,  and  Talbot,  his  usual  companion 
of  the  five,  had  lately  developed  a  love 
of  solitude  coupled  with  incipient  mel- 
ancholia which  made  him  morose. 
His  discovery  was  evidently  a  member 
of  the  other  camp,  and  he  remembered 
the  machinations  of  Sir  Seymour  Had- 
don  with  whom,  he  supposed,  the  dis- 
covery was  acquainted.  However  the 
removal  so  lately  accomplished  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  explore  for  him- 
self without  fear  of  entangling  the 
others.  Moreover,  if  they  shonld  be 
doomed  to  make  official  acquaintance 
with  the  enemy  he  would  have  stolen 
a  march  and  would  not  make  one  of 
a  bashful  rank  and  file  marshalled  by 
the  magnificent  Charles.  There  was 
consolation  in  this  thought,  for  some- 
how the  Idea  of  owing  his  introduction 
to  Charles  suddenly  seemed  distasteful 
to  him. 

*'But  if  it  wasn't  true?"  said  Agatha, 
the  serious  look  deepening. 

"I  told  it  to  see  if  you  could  laugh," 
he  explained  further.  "It  is  the  best 
test  for  hyst  ...  for  the  condition  of 
the  nerves.  I  am  a  doctor,  and  my 
name  is  Majendie— my  father  may  be 
known  to  you  by  repute.  You  had  sus- 
tained a  nervous  shock  and  in  this 
hot  weather  one  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful. Pulse,"— he  suddenly  possessed 
himself  of  Agatha's  hand  and  felt  her 
pulse  quicken  slightly.  "Eighty-three 
—slightly  above  normal  still.  You 
should  rest  for  a  little.  Perhaps  a 
dose  of  bromide— but,  no,  that's  hardly 


necessary.  Avoid  walking  exercise  to- 
day. To-morrow  if  it  be  your  custom 
to  go  so  far  for  provisions.  Miss  Lau- 
riston- " 

Agatha  corrected  him,  as  he  paused 
on  a  slight  question.  "It  is  the  only 
shop,"  she  admitted. 

"—It  can  safely  be  resumed.  At  this 
moment,  no.  Permit  me— as  a  doctor 
I  consider  you  my  patient— to  oflPer 
you  a  seat  in  the  boat."  He  rescued 
her  basket  and  parasol  with  the  boat- 
hook.  Agatha  found  the  dispersal  of 
her  load  irremediable.  Only  the 
rashers  of  bacon  remained,  and  they 
had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  insect  kingdom.  This  distressful 
sight  so  occupied  her  that  she  sub- 
mitted to  his  guidance  with  unusual 
docility.  Majendie  meanwhile  was 
wondering  what  slie  meant  by  there 
being  only  one  shop.  He. thought  he 
knew  one  nearer  the  camp.  He 
pushed  oflT  and  sculled  rapidly  down 
stream. 

"Oh,  but  you're  going  wrong,"  said 
Agatha.     "Can't  I  steer?"^ 

"The  rudder's  unshipped,"  he  an- 
swered cheerfully. 

"But  it's  up-stream,"  she  objected, 

Majendie  slackened.  "Up-stream?  I 
beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  you  were 
one  of  the  party  camping  by  the  back- 
water." 

"So  Uam,"  she  admitted,  "but  we 
aren't  camping  any  longer  there." 
She  blushed  a  little;  she  did  not  like 
to  tell  him  why,  knowing  that  he  must 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  removal. 

"I  understand,"  said  Majendie. 
Agatha  thought  this  sounded  ambigu- 
ous and  looked  at  him  questioningly. 
"About  the  shop,"  he  explained.  "We 
are  not  far  from  it  here.  Why 
shouldn't  we  replenish  your  basket 
and  then  come  back?" 

"But  won't  it  be  dreadfully  out  of 
your  way?  I'm  sure  I  can  walk,  Mr. 
Majendie.      I^t  me  get  out." 

He   rowed   on    unruffled.       "In    the 
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whole  coui*se  of  my  professional  ex- 
perience/' he  said,  '*I  have  seldom  met 
so  refractory  a  .  patient  Haven't  I 
prescribed  no  walking:?  I'll  get  your 
provisions  and  take  you  back  in  no 
time.      You  are  up-stream?" 

Agatha  explained  the  site  of  the  new 
camp.  Majendie's  smile  puzzled  her. 
But  he  kept  her  talking  until  he 
reached  the  nearest  point  for  the  farm 
and  village,  where  he  moored  the  boat. 
Then  be  took  a  list  of  Agatha's  needs, 
and  soon  returned  with  the  provisions 
and  a  parcel  of  similar  goods  for  him- 
self. 

"It's  very  good  of  you,"  she  said  pres- 
ently as  the  boat  glided  up  stream, 
"but  you'll  be  very  late  for  your  tea. 
This  is  a  long  way  out  of  your  way." 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  explained,  "it 
is  all  in  my  way,  every  yard  of  it 
We  moved  this  morning  too.  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  us.  Of  course  we  didn't 
know  you  were  moving."  Agatha 
could  not  help  answering  his  smile: 
the  situation  was  too  ridiculous. 
"But,"  he  continued  as  a  thought 
struck  him,  "I  thought  Charles,  I  mean 
our  friend  Haddon,  told  you  we  were 
moving." 

Agatha  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
"Who  is  he?"  she  asked. 

Majendie  thought  swiftly  before  he 
answered.    This  was  unexpected.    "He 

said "  he  began,  "1  mean,  I  fought 

you  knew  him." 

Agatha  shook  her  head.  "No,  we 
don't  know  any  of  your  party— at  least 
I  mean,  I  know  you  of  course,  now, 
but  I  oughtn't  to."  Agatha  was  pret- 
tily confused,  a  circumstance  that  en- 
abled Majendie  to  decide  that  since 
she  did  not  know  Charles  after  all, 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  help 
her  to  that  knowledge.  The  problem 
could  wait 

"You  couldn't  help  it"  said  Majendie 
judicially,  "considering  the  cow,  so 
you  are  not  to  blame."  Agatha  agreed 
that  she  was  not  to  blame,   but  was 


doubtful  how  Mrs.  Lauriston  would 
regard  the  matter. 

"I  shall  not  however,"  he  continiiadv 
"tell  my  friends— of  your  move." 

"I  don't  see  how  I  eom  tell  Aunt 
Charlotte,"  Agatha  murmured  a  little 
ruefully.  She  felt  that  fate  had  put 
her  iBto  a  position  of  duplicity  which 
was  distressing  though  unavoidable. 

Majendie  ran  the  boat  Into  the  bank 
at  a  spot  indicated  by  Agatha  as  being 
the  nearest  to  her  camp,  for  she  would 
not  allow  him  to  take  her  right  up  to 
the  back-water,  in  which  case  they 
would  have  had  to  pass  the  creek 
which  held  the  house-bpat  "Remem- 
ber," he  said  as  he  assisted  her  out 
"you  mustn't  over-tire  yourself,  and  if 
you  go  to  the  village  again  to-morrow 
take  your  time.  The  cow  is  really 
quite  harmless." 

"I  think  If  I  have  to  go  to-morrow 
morning,  I  shall  go  round  by  the  path," 
she  said  innocently. 

Majendie  promptly  resolved  that  he 
would  continue  to  steal  marches  on  the 
magnificent  but  untruthful  Charles. 
He  would  begin  on  the  path. 

OHAPTBR  XV. 

It  was  not  strange  that  Charles  had 
not  been  able  to  trace  Talbot  and  the 
Gladstone  bag,  for  he  had  confined  his 
search  to  the  wood  in  which  he  not  un- 
naturally supposed  them  to  be.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not  In 
the  wood  at  all.  Talbot's  fishing  ex- 
cursions had  made  him  tolerably  fa- 
miliar with  the  characteristics  of  the 
river  banks,  and  he  knew  that  the 
wood  at  this  point  only  skirted  the 
stream  for  about  two  hundred  yards, 
and  then  receded,  giving  place  to  sev- 
eral fields,  in  one  of  which,  by  the 
way,  a  scarecrow  was  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. Higher  up  wood  and  river 
joined  company  again. 

Therefore  he  had  cut  straight  through 
the  belt  of  trees  and  undergrowth  and 
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reached  the  first  field,  which  was  u 
grass  meadow  with  a  haystack  in  the 
comer  furthest  removed  from  the 
river  and  separated  from  the  wood  by 
a  hedge  and  a  narrow  lane.  In  this 
haystack,  in  an  excavation  effected 
with  some  labor,  he  deposited  the  bag, 
and  then  returned  to  the  house-boat 
by  the  way  he  had  come,  while  Charles 
was  still  forcing  his  way  impetuously 
through  thorn  and  bramble  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction. 

Talbot  had  been  tempted  to  visit  the 
field  in  which  was  the  scarecrow  the 
same  afternoon,  but  on  refiection  de- 
cided not  to  do  so.  It  was  improbable 
that  Oeely  would  be  tiiere,  as  the 
other  ctuaap  mmst  be  in  a  slate  «f  some 
confusion  still,  too  much  so  at  any 
rate  for  so  leisurely  a  proceeding  as 
Cicely's  fishing. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  how- 
ever, there  seemed  no  adequate  reason 
for  his  not  visiting  the  appointed  spot, 
except  that  it  was  Sunday,  a  fact 
which  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  momen- 
tarily escaped  his  notice,  and  without 
courting  the  attention  of  his  friends 
he  took  his  rod  and  basket  and  set  out, 
making  a  detour  in  the  direction  of  the 
haystack,  behind  which  he  disap- 
peared. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  a  well-dressed 
man  might  have  been  seen  skirting  the 
edge  of  a  field  of  turnips.  He  carried 
a  fishing  rod  and  creel,  but  his  appear- 
ance hardly  suggested  that  he  was  a 
keen  sportsman--he  was  too  respecta- 
ble. In  his  neat  suit  of  dark  blue, 
with  a  tall,  very  white  collar  and  with 
a  decent  inch  of  shirt-cuff  peeping 
modestly  from  under  well-cut  sleeves, 
he  gave  one  rather  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  mere  amateur,  a  man  who 
carried  a  rod  because  it  was  the  proper 
thiDg  to  carry  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
river.  The  true  fisherman,  moreover, 
would  have  detected  him  as  an  im- 
postor in  that  he  wore  a  white  Panama 
hat;  for  no  true  fisherman  makes  him- 


self more  conspicuous  to  the  fish  than 
is  absolutely  needful,  and  a  white  Pan- 
ama hat  is  about  the  most  conspicuous 
form  of  male  headgear.  His  boots  too 
(had  any  one  been  able  to  study  him 
closely)  would  have  confirmed  this  im- 
pression of  dilettantism.  They  were 
never  meant  for  miry  ways  and  rough 
usage,  though  their  beautiful  sober 
brown  would  have  shone  gracefully  in 
any  garden.  Altogether  the  man 
looked  as  if  he  ought  not  to  have  left 
the  garden.  A  very  close  analysis, 
such  analysis  as  is  possible  in  the 
peace  of  a  garden,  might  have  siig- 
gested  to  a  sartorial  pvartat  that  tbt 
okytfaea  did  aot  alt  on  the  nan  quite 
as  they  should  have  done— they  should 
perhaps  have  been  tried  on  once  more 
for  the  final  alterations— but  this  would 
doubtless  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
most  people.  It  was  more  obvious, 
perhaps,  that  the  man  walked  as  if 
his  boots  were  a  little  too  tight— but 
he  may  of  course  have  only  been 
avoiding  the  turnips. 

Of  all  these  things  Talbot  was  him- 
self aware.  He  was  not  avoiding  the 
turnips,  and  the  clothes  (had  they  been 
his  own)  would  certainly  have  been 
sent  back  to  the  tailor  for  revision. 
Nor  had  it  escaped  him  that  a  Panama 
hat  was  the  worst  hat  possible  for 
fishing.  Nor,  in  short,  did  he  at  all 
feel  that  his  appearance  accorded  with 
his  apparently  intended  occupation. 
But  for  all  that  he  went  steadily,  and 
somewhat  painfully  on.  He  had 
reached  that  stage  of  infatuation  in 
which  a  man  ceases  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  natural  advantages,  and  be- 
comes gloomily  aware  of  his  deficien- 
cies. It  is  probable  that,  had  Charles's 
outfit  consisted  of  a  silk  hat  and  frock 
coat,  Talbot  would  now  be  wearing 
them.  A  frock  coat  covers  far  more 
deficiencies  than  any  other,  which  may 
be  the  secret  of  its  popularity.  But  as 
things  were,  Talbot  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  he  could  get;  and  that  was 
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little  enough,  he  reflected  ruefully, 
abased  in  spirit  before  Cicely's  dark 
eyes. 

However  he  became  a  little  more 
hopeful  when  he  reached  the  scare- 
crow, which  was  even  less  respectable 
than  is  usual  with  scarecrows.  Its 
principal  garment  might  have  been  a 
coat  once,  but  it  would  have  taken  a 
skilful  tailor  to  say  definitely.  The 
only  recognizable  article  of  apparel 
that  it  could  boast  was  a  hat— he  could 
tell  that  It  was  a  hat  because  It  was 
placed  above  the  other  rags.  Yes,  he 
was  certainly  more  presentable  than 
the  scarecrow,  and  he  acquired  cour- 
age from  this  conviction.  So  with  a 
somewhat  more  assured  gait  he 
walked  on  to  the  clump  of  willows  In 
the  comer  of  the  field,  where  he  hoped 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  his  Improved  ap- 
pearance. 

But,  alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human 
effort,  there  was  no  one  there,  and 
the  improved  appearance  was  thrown 
away  on  insensate  nature  who,  as  he 
indignantly  reflected,  was  probably 
just  as  much  pleased  with  the  scare- 
crow as  with  himself.  He  searched 
the  clump  of  willows  thoroughly  to  see 
if  Cicely  had  by  any  chance  been  there 
and  gone  away  again.  But  no,  there 
was  no  sign  of  her,  not  even  a  cushion 
or  a  novel.  Talbot  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed, and  he  sat  down  to  muse  on 
feminine  inconstancy  and  think  great 
and  pessimistic  thoughts— though  he 
had  In  the  bottom  of  his  mind  a  con- 
viction not  uncomfortable  that  Cicely 
was  probably  an  unpunctual  person 
and  might  come  after  all. 

Cicely,  however,  had  no  intention  of 
coming.  She  had,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, said  so  to  herself  when  they 
last  met.  It  would  never  do  for  him 
to  think  that  she  was  too  eager  to  meet 
him,  and  moreover  she  thought  that  he 
had  assumed  too  much  last  time  In 
stating  his  belief  that  she  had  come 
on   purpose;   at  any   rate  he  had  ex- 


pressed too  much.  In  such  a  matter 
the  feminine  mind  often  looks  In  rain 
for  a  decent  reticence  in  the  obtuse 
male,  so  Cicely  adhered  to  her  resoin- 
tion  of  not  visiting  the  perch-hole  the 
first  day.  It  must  be  understood,  by 
the  way,  that  this  was  the  first  day 
spent  in  the  new  camping-ground  In 
her  estimation.  A  day  of  which  any 
part  was  passed  in  so  vexatious  a  thing 
as  travelling  was  to  her  a  dies  n&n;  it 
did  not  count  She  simply  removed  it 
from  her  scheme  of  things.  Bhe  would 
have  admitted,  perhaps,  that  there  had 
been  a  day,  but  she  would  have  ex* 
plained  that  It  had  been  wasted  for 
any  practical  purpose.  To  Cicely  a 
fortnight's  holiday  meant  sixteen  days, 
and,  extending  her  theory  in  a  tmly 
feminine  manner,  if  any  unfortunate 
cause  reduced  her  fortnight  to  four- 
teen she  would  disparagingly  call  It 
ten.  Talbot  had  read  her  accurately 
up  to  a  point  in  deciding  that  she 
would  not  appear  yesterday;  but  he 
did  not  yet  understand  her  fully. 
Moreover,  the  day  was  Sunday.  Cicely 
had  duly  been  to  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  active  exercise  in  the  after- 
noon would  certainly  not  have  met 
with  her  aunt's  approval. 

Nevertheless,  Cicely  was  not  far 
away.  Had  Talbot  only  known  It 
there  was  but  the  river  between  them, 
and  she  was  watching  him  at  this  mo- 
ment, not  without  amusement,  from  a 
snug  nest  which  she  had  made  for  her- 
self among  the  bracken  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  Though  on  Sunday  one 
does  not  fish  for  perch,  she  thought  it 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  prudence  to 
reconnoitre  a  spot  which  she  was  given 
to  understand  would  prove  remunera- 
tive in  the  indefinite  future.  So  she 
had  walked  along  the  bank  on  her 
own  side  through  the  wood  till  she 
saw  something  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  that  was  evidently  a  scarecrow. 
There  was  also  a  clump  of  willows 
not  at  all  unlike  the  one  which  she 
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bad  found  lower  down.  This  was  evi- 
dently a  good  spot  for  perch,  so  she 
arranged  her  cushions  commodiously 
and  settled  herself  down  to  meditate 
on  the  .  prospect  of  ensnaring  those 
handsome  fish— on  that  and  other 
things. 

She  had  not  been  there  long  w*hen 
she  saw  the  figure  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. She  did  not  at  first  recognize 
it,  but  there  was  something  in  the  set 
of  the  shoulders  as  it  stopped  and  ap- 
parently spoke  to  the  scarecrow  which 
seemed  familiar,  and  as  it  came  nearer 
she  realized  that  it  was  Talbot  in 
strangely  immaculate  attire.  Cicely 
pondered  on  this  circumstance,  and  re- 
volved the  various  causes  that  might 
have  induced  this.  It  was  Sunday  of 
course,  for  one  thing.  But  somehow 
she  was  not  at  all  sure  that  this  was 
wholly  responsible  for  it  Talbot  was 
the  kind  of  person  to  lay  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  is  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  On 
the  whole  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  Sunday  but— the 
thought  amused  her,  and  made  her 
blush  a  little. 

It  was  rather  ridiculous  of  him,  but 

llacmilUn's  UagAsine. 

{To  he 


HtiU  it  was  a  slight  token  of  respect, 
and  as  such  she  appreciated  it.  She 
forgave  him  his  rather  inappropriate 
leap  at  a  conclusion,  and  became  a  lit- 
tle 9orry  when  she  noted  his  obvious 
disappointment  as  he  reached  the  wil- 
lows. She  was  for  a  moment  tempted 
to  declare  her  presence  as  she  watched 
him  thinking  his  great  and  pessimistic 
thoughts.  But  he  might  do  something 
even  more  foolish;  he  might  swim 
across  the  river  or  something,  and  that, 
she  decided,  though  a  romantic  idea 
would  be  a  pity  for  such  a  smart  ap- 
pearance. 

So  Cicely  did  not  move  until  Talbot 
had  become  tired  of  waiting  and  was 
on  his  way  back  across  the  turnip-field. 
Then  she  rose  up  and  went  her  way 
too,  with  her  cushions  «and  her  un- 
opened novel. 

Talbot,  looking  round  when  he 
preached  the  gate  at  the  far  comer  of 
the  field,  caught  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing in  the  distance  that  might  have 
been  a  white  dress  among  the  trees. 
But  he  could  not  be  sure,  and  it  van- 
ished almost  immediately.  He  re- 
turned to  the  haystack  wondering 
vaguely. 

contimued.) 


BEBTHELOT. 


Marcellin  Berthelot,  the  Newton  of 
organic  chemistry,  was  a  Parisian  of 
that  Old  Paris  which  Baron  Haussmann 
cleared  away.  He  had  nothing  in  him 
of  a  son  of  the  Crusaders,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  artisan  or  mechanic,  with 
high  middle-class  training  and  the 
culture  which  a  life  from  infancy  in 
Paris  so  often  gives.  If  the  child  were 
the  father  of  the  man,  Qavroche,  the 
typical  gamin  de  Paris,  would  have  been 
the  father  of  Berthelot      I  have  said 


he  had  nothing  that  could  mark  him 
as  the  son  of  a  Crusader.  The  Crusad- 
ers were  the  lost  remnant  of  the 
Frankish  nobilit3\  whi<ih  the  wars  of 
Charlemagne  had  not  wholly  finished 
oif.  One  saw  in  Berthelot  the  pure 
Gallo-Celt;  and  he  boasted  of  a  mother 
who  came  from  the  district  of  Allse- 
Sainte-Reine,  the  Alesia  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  where  that  conqueror 
had  his  final  tuiysle  with  the  Gauls. 
The     appearance    of    Berthelot    pro- 
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claimed  his  Qallic  origin  to  a  striking 
degree.  He  had  a  wiry,  well-knit  little 
frame,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a 
chest  that  would  have  been  wide  and 
deep  had  he  thrown  it  out  The  ner- 
vous system  predominated,  as  one 
might  see  from  the  compactness  of  a 
finely  formed  brain,  the  lines  of 
thought  in  the  face  and  the  singularly 
fine  perceptive  eyes  that  looked  frankly 
and  fearlessly  in  one's  own  face,  the 
fearlessness  bordering  on  combatlve- 
ness.  One  might  divine  the  deepest 
depths  of  thought  behind  the  eyes. 
The  soul  which  looked  out  through 
them  was  at  once  that  of  a  thinker,  ii 
poet  and  a  man  of  sentiment.  There 
was  no  concealment  save  in  the  in- 
tensity of  depth. 

I  remember  Mme.  Berthelot  m^e,  a 
lively,  alert  old  lady,  busy  as  a  bee, 
knitting  and  darning  for  her  grand- 
children, and  the  image  of  her  son. 
She,  too,  had  fine  eyes  that  reflected 
each  passing  impression,  and  deep  fa- 
cial lines  graven  by  the  emotions  of  an 
ardent  spirit,  a  feeling  heart  and  the 
strong  thoughts  of  a  most  active  mind, 
though  devoid  of  early  culture.  She 
had  witnessed  three  invasions  and  as 
many  revolutions,  and  became  the  wife 
of  a  struggling  doctor  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  He  and  she  set  up  as 
housekeepers  at  the  comer  of  a  dark 
and  ancient  street,  la  Rue  du  Mouton, 
then  at  the  comer  of  the  Place  de 
rH6tel  de  Ville,  but  now  non-existent, 
the  Avenue  Victoria  passing  over  it. 
This  was  in  1826,  In  a  period  of  cler- 
ical, aristocratic  and  monarchical  re- 
action, a  state  of  things  which  had 
made  the  backs  of  the  great  mass  cf 
bourgeois  rise.  The  bourgeoisie  was 
then  Liberal  and  Voltarian  and  loathed 
**the  government  of  ciirds*'  which  the 
allied  sovereigns  had  placed  over 
Franco.  Old  Mmo.  Berthelot  witnessed 
those  C'on)US  Chrlsti  processions  from 
the  Tiiileries  to  Notre  Dame  and  back, 
in  which  the  restored  Court  fancied  it 


had  found  a  means  of  govemnoient. 
The  King,  Charles  X.,  doddered  behind 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  followed  by  the 
whole  Royal  Family  and  his  and  their 
households,  according  to  the  ancient 
order  of  precedence.  Oentlemen  and 
ladies  presented  at  the  Tuileries  were 
invited  to  fall  into  the  procession  in 
the  dress  worn  at  the  King's  Mass  on 
Sundays.  The  gentlemen  wore  the 
evening  dress  coat  of  royal  blue  with 
gilt  buttons  and  continuations  with 
white  silk  stockings  and  buckles.  La- 
dies were  in  low  dress  with  the  loose 
light  scarf  of  the  time  and  in  hat  and 
feathers. 

The  spectacle  might  have  amused, 
and  in  amusing  pleased,  had  It  not 
been  a  politico-religions  demonstration, 
and  had  not  the  spectators  been 
obliged  under  the  penalties  of  "sacri- 
lege'* to  kneel  down  as  the  procession 
passed.  This  galled  them.  The  out- 
ward and  very  visible  sign  of  Ultra- 
montanlsm  could  be  found  in  the  high 
place  which  the  Nuncio,  a  cardinal  in 
his  crimson  robe,  took  in  front  of  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the 
Catholic  states  represented  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  old  people  who  remem- 
bered the  f6tc8  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  military  pomps  of  the  Empire 
thought  this  pious  street  opera  miser- 
able. The  King  looked  an  old  fool. 
His  heir,  the  Dauphin,  whom  the  Court 
party  had  magnified  into  a  military 
hero— the  hero  of  the  expedition  in 
Spain  against  the  Spanish  Liberals— • 
seemed  to  shrink  into  himself.  He 
had,  said  old  Mme.  Berthelot,  the  very 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  being  able  to 
look  behind  without  turning  his  head, 
like  a  hare.  The  Dauphiness,  severe. 
morose,  thick-set  and  in  every  respect 
repellent,  seemed  to  nurse  recollections 
of  family  grievances  and  to  feel  aver- 
sion when  her  eyes  met  those  of  the 
people  on  the  footways.  At  the 
"reposoirs*"  or  halting  places  the  mem- 
bers of   the  Royal   Family  and  their 
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households  knelt  devoutly  on  priedteus, 
and  some  of  them  told  their  beads. 
The  Duchess  of  Berry  then  held  up 
the  youthful  heir  presumptive,  ''the 
mlraculously-bom  child,'*  who  after- 
wards took  the  title  of  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord.  She  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  gaurgandine,  ready  to  throw  her 
bonnet  over  the  windmill,  if  she  hart 
not  done  so  already,  and  a  Marie  An- 
toinette less  the  haughty  pride  of  that 
great  aunt  of  hers.  Still  she  pleased, 
and  her  two  children  called  forth  gen- 
uine signs  of  public  sympathy.  But 
this  never  lasted.  Every  Corpus 
Christi  procession  was  followed  by 
prosecutions  for  sacrilege  and  severe 
punishment 

You  can  see  from  this  how  far  back 
the  firm  Republicanism  of  Berthelot 
and  his  free-thought  bent  extended,  it 
dated  from  bis  cradle.  He  inhaled  in 
infancy  an  atmosphere  surcharged 
with  electricity.  Doctor  Berthelot  was 
not  a  Voltairian.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  little  church  within 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  was  permeated  with  the  spirit 
of  Port  Royal,  and  was  a  man  of  deep 
thought,  severe  on  himself,  scrupulou8 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  and 
pessimistic  from  seeing  so  great  suffer- 
ing in  the  poor  district  in  which  he 
practised  and  the  incurable  folly  of 
mankind  as  shown  in  public  events. 
Most  Catholics  of  his  cluss  were  Galil- 
eans. The  "Church  of  Faith*'  was  the 
ecclesiastical  name  of  the  French 
branch  of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  had 
Its  own  Liturgy.  In  the  churches  the 
laity  joined  in  psalm  and  hymn  sing- 
ing. They  knew  nothing  of  the  Ro- 
man Liturgy  which,  with  the  help  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  Plus  iX.  afterwards 
foisted  on  them,  to  the  open  disgust, 
be  It  said,  of  the  French  bishops  who 
prided  themselves  on  being  indepen- 
dent In  their  Galllcjin  tradition  and 
practice.  The  Hue  du  Mouton  was 
close  to  Notre  Dame.      Doctor  Berthe- 


lot had  not  a  few  clerics,  Galileans  all, 
in  his  dienme.  What  they  said  fil- 
tered down  to  the  young  Marcellin,  so 
that  he  was  well  prepared  for  theolog- 
ical and  philosophical  talks  which  he 
had  with  Renan  at  the  school  of  M. 
Couvreux,  where  he  prepared  for  his 
degree  examination  and  the  ex  Saint 
Hulpiciea  earned  his  bread  as  an  usher. 
The  Berthelot  fiat  looked  both  on 
the  Rue  du  Mouton  and  the  Place  de 
THOtel  de  ViUe,  a  great  storm  centre 
In  1830  and  1848,  and  the  three  follow- 
ing years.  This  set  history  in  action, 
and  in  vigorous  and  dramatic  action, 
in  the  two  periods,  a  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  every  biographer  of  .Berthelot. 
A  boy  of  Marcellin's  inborn  mental  ca- 
pacities and  quick  responsiveness  to 
higher  sentiments  could  not  help  be- 
coming a  Republican  with  such  an 
outlook.  The  aesthetic  side  of  his  na- 
ture took  a  fine  Parisian,  and  in  some 
respects  a  popular  impress  from  his 
walks  with  his  mother  in  the  prome- 
nade behind  Notre  Dame— the  Bishop's 
Garden  as  it  used  to  be  called— in  the 
adjacent  flower  market,  on  the  Quays, 
where  the  child  destined  to  he  his  wife 
was  growing  up,  and  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  He  lived  in  the  closest  com- 
panionship with  his  mother,  and  his 
father,  too,  whenever  the  doctor  had 
time  to  spend  with  him.  The  cholera 
visitation  quickened  the  struggling  part 
of  Paris  into  stronger  life,  and  gave  it 
a  Republican  impulse.  Berthelot  could 
remember  this  calamitous  time.  It 
powerfully  impressed  his  father,  who 
devoted  himself  to  an  improvised  dis- 
pensary in  the  Place  de  I'HOtel  de 
Ville,  where  the  patients  lay  on  the 
ground  until  they  could  be  taken  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  And  there  they  were  no 
l)etter,  if  so  well  off.  Each  bed  had 
several  patients,  and  the  floors  were  as 
crowded  as  the  decks  of  those  emigrant 
vessels  that  ply  between  the  Levant 
and  New  York.  There  was  no  sensa- 
tional cheap   Press  between  1830  and 
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1848.  Impressions  of  public  events 
were  deep  and  enduring  and  well 
talked  about  for  years.  Those  of  the 
cholera  visitation,  owing  to  the  vivid 
accounts  of  his  mother,  became  a  part 
of  Berthelots  permanent  stock  of 
ideas. 

I  have  said  that  Berthelot  resembled 
his  mother  in  appearance.  He  also  de- 
rived from  her  a  certain  versatility  of 
mind,  a  capacity  to  be  interested  In 
manj  things,  or,  as  she  said— borrow- 
ing the  simile  from  one  of  the  inva- 
sions that  she  witnessed— for  driving  a 
Russian  team  with  a  sure  hand  and  at 
a  full  gallop.  From  his  father  he 
took  his  unflinchingly  firm  character, 
his  capability  of  fixing  his  attention  for 
days,  weeks,  months,  or,  if  need  were, 
years,  on  any  subject  that  he  wanted  to 
master.  The  father's  devotion  to  duty 
was  another  heritage,  and  Berthelot 
regretted  that  he  had  not  taken  after 
his  mother  in  her  bright  optimism 
that  nothing  could  depress.  If  a  mis* 
fortune  overtook  her  she  had  what  the 
French  call  une  vrise  de  larmea,  then 
reacted  towards  cheerfulness,  and  soon 
became  as  hopeful  as  ever.  Her  son 
said  a  rainbow  generally  rose  through 
her  teai-s  and  she  became  gaily  re- 
signed to  the  incurable  evil.  I  saw  her 
111  such  a  state  of  hopeful  resignation 
the  year  following  that  of  the  Com- 
mune. She  had  Just  come  from  laying 
flowers  on  the  grave  of  her  husband  at 
Xeuilly,  where  her  son  also  wished 
to  be  buried,  and  would  have  been  had 
not  the  Government  decided  to  lay  the 
remains  of  the  beloved  wife  beside  his 
In  the  vaults  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  Berthelot  family  migrated  to 
Neuilly  after  the  demolition  of  the  Rue 
du  Mouton,  and  broke  quite  new 
ground.  Among  the  old  friends  with 
whom  they  kept  in  close  relation  was 
the  family  of  a  Doctor  Manuel,  another 
practitioner  in  the  East  Central  district 
of  I'aris.  He  was  the  father  of  that 
inspired  i>oet,  the  late  Eugene  Manuel 


whose  effects  are  all  made  up  of  deli- 
cate shades,  though  he  generally  wrote 
about  the  working  people  who  fur- 
nished Doctor  Manuel  with  the  major- 
ity of  his  patients.  Neuilly  seemed 
quite  in  the  country  in  those  far  l>ack 
days.  Renan  came  often  on  Sundays 
to  partake  of  the  family  dinner,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  slightness  (so 
different  from  the  figure  of  later  years) 
and  a  sentimental  air,  sometimes  va- 
ried by  a  roguishly  sly  look.  **What 
is  there  in  you,  Renan,*'  Marcellln 
asked  him  one  Sunday,  as  a  party  of 
friends  walked  along  the  Neuilly  tow- 
path,  '*that  makes  your  frock  coat  look 
like  a  cassock?*'  **What  is  there  In 
you,  Marcellln,  that  always  makes  one 
fancy  you  have  Just  left  off  fighting 
behind  a  barricade,  and  that  I  see  the 
end  of  a  mechanics*  rule  sticking  out 
of  your  trousers'  pocket?  Each  of  us 
has  his  acquired  Idiosyncrasy.  I  did 
my  best  to  imitate  my  preceptors  at 
the  schools  I  went  to,  and  my  coat 
thus  resembles  a  cassock.  You  found 
your  ideal  in  the  Revolutionists  at  the 
Hotel  de  Vllle,  and  it  clings  to  you. 
Each  of  us  according  to  his  early  en- 
vironment. You  remain  a  Revolution- 
ist; the  ecclesiastical  form  clings  to 
me."  "I  a  Revolutionist!  Clear  your 
head  of  that  notion  and  say,  an  evolu- 
tionist,'* The  word  had  been  derived 
from  I^marck*s  work,  publislied  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  Influence  of  surrounding 
animal  and  vegetable  forms.  Darwin 
had  still  to  write  his  work  on  the 
'^Origin  of  Species,"  while  Berthelot 
and  Renan  conversed  in  the  corridors 
of  VIti8tUuiioH  CauvreiuD  about  that 
the  *'\'lslons  of  Creation"  opened  by 
I^marck.  The  former  had  found  in  it 
already  the  key  to  many  theretofore 
mysteries  of  creation  as  early  as  1845, 
the  year  before  Darwin  set  out  on  his 
memorable  voyage.  Renan  looked  on 
the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  Gorot. 
whose  landscapes  are  generally  gauied 
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over  witb  a  luminous  haze,  which  de- 
spite its  luminosity  hides  bard  out- 
lines. Berthelot  saw  Nature,  as  per- 
haps might  an  Athenian  of  ancient 
days,  in  a  light  that  nobody  could  tax 
with  crudeness,  though  extremely  re- 
vealing. He  was  at  once  artist  and 
philosopher.  Renan  was  altogether 
the  artist;  Berthelot  had  higher  schol- 
arship. He  thought  in  later  years  that 
as  an  evolutionist  Darwin  approached 
nearer  to  the  ancient  Qreeks  than 
Lamarck,  who  came  much  closer  to 
the  truth.  The  Darwiuian  theory  must 
lead  to  a  depressing  iatalism,  analo- 
gous to  ttiat  which  fills  the  tragedies  of 
the  Greek  dramatists.  Stress  of  cir- 
cumstances and  want  of  logic  might 
prevent  the  English  and  Americans 
from  pushing  the  Darwiuian  theory  to 
its  utmost  consequences;  but  if  gener- 
ally accepted  in  France,  where  there 
are  so  many  close  logicians,  it  must 
have  disastrous  conse«iuences. 

I  had  the  reminiscences  of  Neuilly, 
as  given  above,  from  an  old  lady,  Xime. 
Thi^bault,  a  great  frieud  of  the  last 
generation  of  Bertbelots,  of  the  Mlche- 
lets  from  18^4,  of  Henri  Martin  (the 
historian)  and  of  M.  and  Mme.  Renan 
in  the  first  phase  of  his  professional 
and  literary  career.  She  kept  a  boarding 
School  at  Bercy,  where  Doctor  Berthe- 
lot attended,  and  was  very  much  the 
Parisian  Frenchwoman  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  liouis  Philippe's  reign,  when 
impressions  were  not  blunted  by  the 
frequent  sensations  which  the  half- 
penny papers  keep  on  giving  us.  She 
was  also  a  friend  of  Duruy,  who  had 
taught  Roman  history  in  her  school  in 
the  early  fifties,  and  had  much  to  say 
of  his  enlightened  and  warm-hearted 
patronage  of  Berthelot  when  as  a  stu- 
dent Duruy,  for  the  help  he  gave  the 
Emperor  with  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar, 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  I  last  saw  Mme. 
Thi^bault  when  she  must  have  been 
over  ninety;  she  had  just  come  from 
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visiting  old  Mme.  Berthelot,  and  bad, 
so  she  said,  the  advantage  over  her  oC 
much  remoter  souvenirs,  but  not  of  a 
greener  memory,  for  Mme.  Berthelot 
forgot  nothing. 

This  brings  me  to  the  great  turning 
point  in  the  career  of  Berthelot,  his 
promotion  in  1851  to  the  chair  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  at  the  College  of 
France  from  the  humble  position  of 
laboratory  assistant  to  M.  Ballard, 
who  filled  the  chair  of  ordinary  Chem- 
istry at  the  same  college.  In  1861  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  him  the 
great  Joecker  prize  for  his  studies  on 
the  artificial  production  of  chemical 
substances  synthetically.  Ttiat  Acad* 
emy  also  recommended  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  to  create  for  thm 
winner  of  the  Joecker  prize  a  special 
chair  at  the  College  of  France.  TImi 
recommendation  dragged,  but  at 
length  M.  Duruy  was  able  to  give  sat- 
isfaction to  that  learned  body. 

M.  Berthelot  had  reached  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  before  he  won  the  Joecker 
prize.  This  success,  and  what  it  at 
once  led  to,  enabled  him  to  marry 
Mile.  Br6guet,  whose  remains  now  lie 
beside  his  at  the  Pantheon.  She  be- 
longed to  a  Frenchified  Swiss  family 
who  had  made  money  and  commercial 
position  in  the  watch-making  business^ 
The  excellence  of  their  watches  had 
become  proverbial  before  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  said  of  the 
late  Duchesse  d'Orleans  that  she  drilled 
the  Comte  de  Paris  into  the  time-keep- 
ing punctuality  of  a  Br^guet  watch« 
Mile.  Br^guet's  father  was  a  oonstruo* 
teur  induHtrtel,  or  builder  of  furnace 
chimneys  and  factories.  He  made 
money  but  not  great  wealth,  and 
brought  up  his  family  in  a  house  of 
his  own,  into  which  his  daughter  came^ 
on  the  Quai  de  T  Horologe.  She  had 
for  the  time  excellent  expectations 
and  a  handsome  dowry  on  which  to  set 
up  In  life.  The  Br^guet  and  Berthelet 
families  had  been  long  known  to  eacb 
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other,  and  almost  neighbors  In  the  old 
days  when  the  Doctor  practised  in  the 
heart  of  Paris.      Mademoiselle  was  a 
person    of    rare,    suave    and    serene 
beaut>'.     She  had  a  beaming  presence. 
Her   softly   lambent   eyes,    large    and 
dark,  indicated  rather  an  Italian  or  a 
more    Oriental   origin.    They   retained 
their  loveliness  to  the  end.    Her  whole 
appearance  was  harmonious,  her  figure 
tall,  slender  and  that  of  a  fnusse  maigre, 
looking  thin  but  not  really  so,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  show  to  advantage 
elegant  raiment,  or  to  give  quite  plain 
clothes   an   air   of   supreme   elegance. 
Berthelot  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  this  paragon.     She  would  have  ap- 
^ared   beyond    his   reach.       He   was 
tmitten  once  and  for  all  accidentally 
and   under  unusual   circumstances   on 
thf»   Pont   Neuf.       Mile.   Br^guet   had 
been  paying  a  visit  in  a  nice  new  dress 
and  a  broad-brimmed  Tuscan  hat,  then 
fashionable  in  spring  and  summer.    You 
may  see  such  a  hat  in  an  oval  portrait 
6f  the   Empress  Eugenie  by    Winter- 
halter.     On  this  occasion  Mile.  Br^guet 
crossed  the  longest  bridge  in  Paris  in 
the  face  of  a  strong  wind.      The  sa- 
vant, still  unknown  to  fame,  for  whom 
destiny  had  marked  her,  walked  rap- 
idly  behind    with   head  down,    brows 
knit,  and  deep  in  cogitation.      He  had 
to    stop    short    in    order    not    to    run 
against  a    young  lady   who   had  sud- 
denly wheeled  round  to  prevent  a  vio- 
lent gust  from  carrying  away  her  hat. 
The  breezy  air  and  her  efforts  to  make 
headway  against  it  had  brightened  a 
uniformly  pale   complexion  of  an  al- 
most amber  tint,  and  given  it  the  rich 
color  of  a  ripe  apricot.      The  mouth, 
generally  a  little  prim,  had  expanded 
Into  laughter,  and  the  bright  even  teeth 
added  to  the  radiance  of  the  counte- 
nance.      It  was  usually  a  softly  pen- 
sive face,  with  an  air  of  discreet  reti- 
cence which  irnined  ground  as  her  cir 
cle  enlarcred  and  children-in-law  came 
into  it.      The  dimples  in  the  cheek,  as 


in  the  famous  portrait  of  Joconda  in 
the  Louvre,  also  gave  the  idea  of  reti- 
cence. The  expansion  due  to  the 
breezy  walk  over  the  bridge  placed  her 
in  an  entirely  new  aspect  Berthelot 
then  and  there  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
she  with  him.  His  pride  prevented 
him  from  asking  her  to  share  his  life 
until  he  had  an  honorable  position  to 
offer  her.  For  a  wonder  the  course  of 
true  love  this  time  ran  smooth,  though 
we  may  suppose  that  Berthelot  for 
some  time  lived  in  a  state  of  cruel  sus- 
pense and  dread  of  the  treasure  he 
coveted  slipping  from  him.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  fidelity  in  his  attach- 
ments, and  could  be  sure  of  his  own 
mind.  But  could  he  be  sure  of  here? 
However,  Duruy  came  in  as  the  provi- 
dence of  the  true  lover. 

I  used  to  see  Mme.  Berthelot  and  her 
band  of  children  when  they  were  little 
in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  and  on  river 
steamers   going  to   Sevres   and  Saint 
Maur,  where  she  had  relations.     I  also 
passed  a  week  at  the  ^ablisaement  of  a 
M.   Raymond  at  a   then   very  unfre- 
quented   watering    place,     Forges-en- 
Hurepoix,  where  she  had  with  her  the 
elder  children,  then  quite  little  mites. 
She  never  went  into  fashionable  so- 
ciety, not  even  when  Berthelot  enjoyed 
universal  renown  and  held  ministerial 
portfolios.      This  was  from   want  of 
taste  for  everything  in  the  nature  of 
display  or  dissipation,  and  from  being 
satisfied      with     the     circle— literary, 
learned,     scientific,    artistic,     with    a 
spice  of  the  theatre  —  that  gathered 
round   her,    widening  out   each   year. 
When  all  the  children  went  out  into 
life  Mme.  Berthelot  devoted  herself  to 
softening  the  contrarieties  which  ad- 
vancing years  and  the  multiplicity  of 
posts  had  brought  upon  her  husband. 
He  thought  it  behooved  him  to  be  a  cit- 
izen devoted  to  the  public  weal  as  well 
as  a  savant  seeking  in  the  crucible  a 
new   world.      He  managed   with  her 
help  never  to  neglect  one  duty*  for  an- 
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other.  In  ber  feminine  and  ladylike 
manner  slie  acted  as  the  good  citoyenne 
in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
She  sent  all  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the 
family  to  the  cleaners,  and  when  they 
came  back  mended  them  carefully  and 
gave  them  a  new  look  so  as  not  to 
humiliate  or  break  down  honest  pride. 
Berthelot,  with  her  help,  could  attend 
to  his  College  of  Frauce  tasks  and  his 
almost  crushing  labora  as  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  brought  him,  from  1873,  7,000 
francs  a  year,  plus  2,000  as  a  member 
of  that  Academy  and  apartments  rent 
free  at  the  Institute.  He  took  a  lead- 
ing and  very  active  part  in  the  labors 
of  the  different  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  bad  to  deal  with  Bills  for  the 
reform  of  higher  or  primary  instruc- 
tion, for  University  extension  and  for 
technical  schools,  which  he  disliked 
except  for  manual  trulniug.  He  also 
contributed  articles  on  special  subjects 
to  the  Temps  and  to  scientific  Journals, 
and  attended  from  May  to  November 
to  the  work  at  the  Laborataire  de  Chimie 
Vi'gitfUe  that  he  founded  at  Meudon. 
and  from  which  he  derived  no  other 
l>er8onal  advantage  than  imving  a 
country  residence  rent  free,  within  a 
«tone*s  throw  of  the  rack  railroad  that 
connected  Upper  Meudon  with  the 
Seine  steamer.  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
his  work  as  permanent  secretary  in 
this  steamer,  in  which  the  skipper  re- 
served a  place  for  him  l>elow.  It  took 
him  to  the  institute.  He  could  thence 
nni  on  to  the  Senate  or  the  College  of 
France,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Meu- 
don look  in  at  his  rooms  to  receive  any 
letters  or  papers  that  might  await  him 
there.  If  he  had  not  mapped  out  to 
the  minute  all  the  time  he  could  give 
to  the  run  into  town  and  his  multiplied 
affairs  there,  he  must  have  been  lost 
in  details  and  haste  too  hot  and  per- 
plexing to  foster  thought  He  disliked 
being  lutervlewe<l  by  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous people,  from  the  fear  of  a 


mess  being  made  of  what  he  said.  But 
he  was  most  obliging  in  seeing  and 
giving  information  to  persons  compe- 
tent to  understand  him.  Had  his  life 
been  spared,  he  would  probably  have 
astonished  the  world  by  his  observa- 
tions on  trees  as  regulators  of  electric- 
ity, and  as  possible  media  of  electrical 
communication,  and  on  the  world-wide 
disasters  which  the  clearing  off  of  for- 
ests to  make  paper  is  likely  to  occa- 
sion. His  walks  in  the  forests  of  Meu- 
don opened  to  him  new  and  original 
views  on  the  harmonies  of  creation. 
The  Martinique  catastrophe  set  him  on 
a  track  in  which  he  might  figure  as  a 
Jeremiah,  warning  the  world  not  to  up- 
set natural  balances  under  pain  of 
planetary  ruin,  or  in  which  he  might 
figure  as  a  creator  of  nitrates,  and 
thus  vastly  multiply  the  fertility  of  our 
worn-out  soils.  In  the  course  of  his 
life  Berthelot  must  have  refused  many 
millions  from  manufacturers  to  let 
them  have  the  exclusive  knowledge  of 
discoveries  which  they  scented.  A 
sugar  manufacturer  offered  him  an  im- 
poitant  share  in  his  works,  the  great- 
est in  France,  if  he  would  work  out 
for  him  a  cheaper  means  for  the  ex^ 
traction  of  the  saccharine  crystals 
from  molasses.  Berthelot  said  that 
he  worked  for  the  State,  that  is  for 
everj'body,  and  could  not  be  a  party  to 
any  patenting  arrangement  His  Uni- 
versity appointment  and  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  had  brought  him  enough  to 
live  upon.  What  more  could  he  rea- 
sonably desire? 

Berthelot  was  a  charming  lecturer. 
He  thought  it  a  duty  to  interest  by 
giving  a  form  to  what  he  had  to  say 
as  artistic  as  the  subject  would  admit 
of.  He  si)oke  in  a  strong  yet  musical 
voice,  with  fine  distinctness  and  rather 
slowly.  To  speak  quickly  would  be  to 
hurrj'  and  confuse  the  ideas  of  his 
hearers  as  they  arose.  His  eye  and 
countenance  as  a  whole  helped  the  ef- 
fect of  his  words.     There  was  often  a 
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rhythm  in  bis  gentences  which  caught 
the  ear  and  helped  the  memory  to  re- 
tain them.      His  Itnowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  was  deep,  and  he  thought 
the  classics  an  invaluable  mental  dis- 
cipline.    He  had  no  patience  with  pro- 
moters  of   volapttk,   of   the   daily   or 
weekly  Press  as  a  means  of  education 
high  or  low,  or  of  the  latest  proposals 
to  reform   orthography   by   making  it 
phonetic.    The  chairman  of  an  educa- 
tional Congress  that  he  attended  told 
him  at  the  banquet  which  followed  that 
he  had  read  three  times  through  La- 
rousse*s     "Eucyclopwdic     Dictionary." 
•'Malheureuxl"    cried    Berthrfot.      The 
word  had  hardly  passed  his  lips  when 
he  reflected  that  he  was  speaking  to  an 
adult   past   curing,    and   swallowed   a 
tumbler  of  water  to  give  himself  time 
to  find  a  more  polite  observation.      It 
then  occurred  to  him  to  ask,  *'Dld  not 
the  great  variety  of  the  subjects  make 
your  head  ache  at  each  reading?  They 
would  have  set  my  brain  wool-gather- 
ing bad  I  attempted  to  submit  it  to  the 
same   educational  discipline.'*      There 
are     scientific    Philistines.      Berthelot 
stood  at  the  opposite  pole.    He  disliked 
intolerance  in  controversy.    Whenever 
he  received  a  telegram   from  a   Free 
Thought  Congress  to  announce  that  he 
had    been    unanimously    named    hono- 
rary president,  he  returned  an  answer 
in  which  he  gave  a  lesson  of  forbear- 
ance   and    philosophical    charity,    the 
best  means  for  eliciting  tnith  and  cul- 
tivating that  sociability  on  which  the 
progress   of   humanity    so   greatly   de- 
pends.     Not  long  before  his  death  a 
deputation   of   anti-clericals   called  on 
him.     He  received  them  affably,  talked 
a  while,  had  up  champagne,  and,  after 
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filling  glasses,  proposed  tbe  health  of 
the  Pope,  who  had  done  so  much  for 
the  Separation  of  Church  and  State. 
(Renan  bad  tbe  globe  trotting  instinct 
Berthelot   bad   not      He   passed   bis 
whole  life  in  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  et  Oise  and  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Seine  or  within  sight  of  tbe  river.    He 
made  a  few  short  tours  in  Brittany,  In 
Burgimdy  and  In  the  South  of  France, 
and  had  an  extremely  unev^itful  ca- 
reer outside  bis  laboratory.    His  Jubi- 
lee  celebration,   to    which  every   uni- 
versity In  the  world  sent  delegates,  as 
did  also  every  scientific  body  of  which 
he  was  an  honorary  member,  set  the 
seal  on  his  fame.      He  declined  to  be 
taken  to  the  great  sitting  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  In  a  carriage  of  tbe  President 
of  the  Republic  and  with  a  military 
escort.      Mme.  Berthelot  preceded  him 
there  with  her  children  and  her  grand- 
children.   Berthelot  went  on  foot,  his 
overcoat  hiding  the  grand  cordon  of 
the    Legion    of    Honor,    and    running 
along  with  his  head  down,  escaped  be- 
ing identified  by  the  crowds  that  bad 
been  watching  for  him  to  give  him  an 
ovation.     He  received  from  tbe  bands 
of  President  Lou  bet,  in  the  name  of 
France,  the  gold  plaquette  by  Chap- 
lain.     As  it  was  Impossible  to  tliank 
each  University,  Government  or  learned 
body  that  bad  honored  him,  be  had  to 
speak  wH  et  orbL    In  this  way  be  was 
VUomme  Pontife  of  Humanity  at  the 
opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  tbe 
greatest   position   to   which  any   man 
had  ever  risen.      Tbe  manner  of  bis 
death  must  add  to  his   renown.      It 
gives   a    sentimental   interest   to   tiie 
Pantheon  and  poetizes  it  as  a  mauso- 
leum. 

Emily  Crawford. 
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We  of  the*  present  generation,  no 
longer  rising  but  already  risen,  who 
are  dwellers  In  the  country  and  lovers 
of  all  country  things,  hardly  realize 
how  much  the  generation  now  uprising 
has  lost  by  the  legislation  tending  to 
curb  its  natural  inhumanity.  For 
bow  much  did  it  count  in  our  own  Joy 
of  life  as  a  boy  that  we  could  go  down 
the  garden  hedgerows,  ramble  through 
all  the  unpreserved  places  of  the  wood- 
land, explore  every  bush  and  every 
cranny  in  a  wall,  in  the  hope,  not  too 
far-fetched,  that  we  might  find  therein 
some  precious  thing— the  nest  of  some 
bird,  more  or  less  rare  (in  that  delight- 
ful period  of  ingenuous  youth  when 
we  could  make  belief  that  each  nest 
that  we  found  was  a  rarity,  even 
though  in  the  depths  of  our  secret 
souls  we  knew  that  it  was  not),  con- 
taining eggs  of  a  kind  that  did  not 
yet  grace  our  collection? 

In  the  spring  and  early  summertide 
did  not  these  delights  count  for  very 
much?  And  now  of  course,  they  are 
in  many  cases  taken,  by  a  grudging 
legislation,  out  of  the  category  of  boy- 
hood's joys,  and  nothing  has  been 
given  in  their  place.  It  is  true  that 
we  may,  if  we  please,  observe  birds 
at  their  domestic  affairs  still,  still 
search  for  the  rare  nest,  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  rare  egg.  But  what  is 
all  that  worth  if  we  may  not  make 
the  treasure  our  own?  The  Joy  of  pos- 
session appeals  very  strongly  to  a  boy; 
for  as  a  rule  his  possessions  are  not 
yet  many.  He  has  them  all  to  make. 
Besides  this,  there  is  the  special  de- 
light that  boyhood  feels  in  a  "collec- 
tion.** There  is  a  quasi-scientific  idea 
about  it  that  makes  it  peculiarly  pre- 
cious, whether  It  be  of  butterflies,  of 
eggs,  of  skins,  or  only  of  such  poor 
lifeless  things  as  fossils,  or  even  post- 


age stumps.  When  we  were  boys 
there  was  a  singular  gradation,  in  our 
estimation,  of  objects  of  value  for  the 
collection,  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  original  vigor  of  life  in  the  objects 
themselves.  Thus,  that  which  made 
the  strongest  appeal  of  all  was  the 
skin,  stuffed  or  simply  stretched  and 
flattened,  of  a  beast,  a  mammal.  Next 
after  this  in  glory  came  a  bird, 
likewise  stuffed  or  skinned.  Then 
eggs,  for  they  were  potential  bird  life; 
and  very  near  in  estimation  to  the 
eggs  came  the  butterflies  and  moths 
that  had  Indeed  for  the  moment  more 
vigor  of  life  than  the  bird's  e%fi,  but 
were  less  important  in  their  vital  po- 
tentialities—even as  the  bird  is  higher 
In  the  scale  than  the  insects.  We  gave 
a  passing  attention  to  other  insect  life 
—to  destroy  it— such  as  the  coleoptera 
and  so  on,  and  after  that  in  our  valu- 
ation came  fossils.  Fossils,  as  having 
once  possessed  a  vitality,  had  far  more 
importance  in  our  eyes  than  mere  min- 
eraloglcal  specimens  that  never  had 
possessed  the  power  of  movement 
Shells,  such  as  we  found  by  the  sea- 
shore, attracted  us  little;  for  they  were 
but  the  empty  habitations.  80  too,  it 
might  be  said,  were  the  egg-shells;  but 
their  case  was  different,  because  we 
found  them  hidden  from  us  by  the 
cunning  of  the  live  parent  bird,  and,  at 
the  time  that  we  found  them,  having 
the  potential  life  within  them.  It  was 
only  by  our  own  act,  by  the  blowing, 
that  these  became  empty  habitations. 
Why  was  it  thus?  Who  shall  ex- 
plain it?  Who  that  has  studied  human 
or  inhuman  nature  as  revealed  by  boy, 
whom  Plato  has  called  the  most  sav- 
age of  all  wild  beasts,  can  arrive  at 
the  root  of  the  matter?  My  own  con- 
viction is  that  the  cause  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  hunting  and  the  kill- 
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log  instinct  that  lies  dormant  in  the 
heart  of  every  human  being,  an  in- 
stinct that  is  a  survival  from  man  In 
the  hunter  stage  of  his  social  develop- 
ment. Even  as  we  can  see  much  of 
what  we,  who  now  are  so  highly  civil- 
ized, were  at  the  first  beginning  of  so- 
ciety, by  the  study  of  the  savage  races 
of  our  own  time— so,  too,  we  see  in 
boyhood  many  of  the  instincts  that  we 
are  apt  to  suppose  have  been  eradi- 
cated in  the  course  of  many  genera- 
tions of  comparative  civilization.  But 
these  problem  guessings  are  beside  the 
mark.  I^t  us  rather  k:eep  to  the  plain 
paths  of  fact 

However  the  race  may  have  pro- 
gressed, it  would  seem  as  if  boyhood 
had  made  but  slight  advance  along  the 
way  of  civilization  since  Plato  esti- 
mated him  more  savage  than  other 
wild  beasts.  And  yet,  in  those  happy 
days  of  our  own  boyhood,  before  the 
law  had  virtually  said  to  us  "Thou 
Shalt  not  birds*  nesf  we  had  a  code 
of  mercy,  no  less  than  a  code  of  honor, 
of  our  own.  Neither  perhaps  coin- 
cided with  those  of  persons  of  the  ma- 
ture age  that  understands  the  ethics  of 
boyhood  so  little;  but  they  were  fairly 
strict  codes,  and  possibly  as  lofty  as 
they  bad  need  to  be  in  their  ideals. 
That  we  always  acted  up  to  them 
would  be  to  say  that  we  were  much 
more  than  human— which  was  not  the 
case— but  perhaps  .  we  achieved  them 
more  nearly  than  the  grown  man  ful- 
fils the  maxims  of  his  faith.  Boyhood 
has  ji  most  devout  belief  in  Its  own 
creeds,  such  as  few  are  able  to  keep 
in  any  creed  in  their  years  of  fuller 
reason. 

After  all,  the  law  had  no  cause  to 
concern  itself  with  us,  who  were  loyal 
collectors  and  scientific  persons,  ac- 
cording to  our  conceptions  of  what  sci- 
ence meant.  To  take  all  the  eggs  of  a 
nest  was  against  our  code  of  mercy, 
and  that  is  more  than  is  to  be  said  of 
the  grown  man  collector.    We  made  it 


a  matter  of  pride  to  take  a  proportion 
of  the  eggs  without  causing  the  bird 
to  desert,  and  this  in  itself  was  a  use- 
ful working  principle,  for  it  implied  a 
close  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  dis- 
positions of  birds  in  general  and  of  the 
particular  dispositions  of  different 
kinds.  Thus  we  knew  wliat  birds 
were  shy  sitters  and  layers,  easily  to 
be  frightened  from  their  nests,  and 
what  others  were  more  resolute.  We 
could  show  finesse  in  dealing  with  their 
various  degrees  of  timidity.  And  we 
grew  to  know  what  birds  would  con- 
tinue to  lay  on,  egg  after  egg  (the  eggs 
generally  becoming  lower  in  the  scale 
of  color),  as  we  took  them  away,  and 
what  others  would  not  do  tliis.  So  we 
gained  an  insist  tliat  we  should  not 
have  won  if  our  code  had  permitted  a 
ruthless  snatching  of  a  whole  nestful. 
Of  course  one  has  to  speak  of  boyhood 
only  as  one  has  found  it,  or  as  one 
remembers  it.  There  are  many  tribes 
of  boy,  even  of  British  boy,  and  they 
live  under  different  codes,  so  tliat  it 
may  well  be  that  the  maxims  govern- 
ing one  tribe  are  quite  different  from 
those  obeyed  by  another. 

One  of  the  things  that  our  code  of 
mercy  or  of  honor  forbade  without  re- 
serve was  the  killing  of  a  parent  bird 
sitting  on  its  nest.  This  was  curious, 
for  it  cannot  be  that  we  were  much 
touched  by  the  sacredness  of  the  ma- 
ternal duties;  but  we  did  no  doubt 
have  a  feeling  that  any  such  act  as 
the  slaughter,  or  even  the  capture,  of  a 
parent  bird  while  looking  after  its 
young  or  its  eggs  was  an  outrage  on 
delicate  and  nice  sentiments.  It  was 
taking  an  unfair  advantage.  It  was 
not  playing  the  game.  Even  when 
we  did  capture  unawares,  as  often  and 
inevitably  hapi)ened,  one  of  the  birds 
that  nest  in  holes— say  a  tit  in  the  tiole 
of  a  tree  or  a  wheatear  in  a  rabbit 
hole  of  the  seaward  sandhills— we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  holding  the  pant- 
ing frightened  little  wretch  in  a  hot 
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band  for  a  minute  or  two  while  we  ex- 
amined Its  beauty,  then  let  It  go  to 
get  over  Its  terrors  and  In  course  of 
time  to  come  gallantly  back  to  Its 
home  duties.  To  be  sure,  If  It  had  not 
begun  to  sit  when  It  was  thus  tem- 
porarily captured,  it  was  not  likely  to 
return  at  all— far  more  likely  to  **de- 
sert"  altogether— but  if  sitting  had*  be- 
gun, or  still  more  if  the  young  birds 
had  hatched  out,  it  took  a  good  deal 
more  than  this  to  make  most  parents 
desert  their  progeny. 

Neither  did  we  regard  it  as  being  in 
the  category  of  "things  that  are  done," 
to  kill  the  bird  that  we  could  capture. 
Young  birds  in  a  nest,  it  goes  without 
saying,  were  sacred  from  us.  Our 
consciences  would  have  accused  us  of 
stark  murder  if  we  had  done  any  of 
them  to  death.  And  in  the  same  sanc- 
tity we  held  all  such  fledglings  as  had 
flown  from  the  nest  and  yet  were  not 
winged  with  power  enough  to  escape. 
If  we  could  run  or  hunt  the  young  bird 
down  we  would  not  kill  it  It  was  al- 
ways an  unwritten  maxim  with  us 
that  the  capture  of  any  live  thing  was 
more  to  be  desired,  was  a  mark  of 
higher  merit  in  huntership,  than  mere 
brutal  killing.  On  the  general  point, 
we  regarded  all  birds,  and  indeed  all 
animals  other  than  domestic,  as  exist- 
ing for  the  purpose  that  we  should 
kill  them,  if  we  could  ,not  capture 
them.  But  to  capture  them  was  the 
higher  aim,  from  every  aspect.  The 
young  bird  that  we  saw  fluttering  be- 
fore us,  therefore,  in  scarcely  fledged 
flight,  we  would  at  first  pursue  with 
hats,  with  butterfly  nets  if  we  hap- 
pened to  have  them,  and  so  on;  and  if 
we  should  succeed  in  catching  that 
bird,  then  the  amount  of  love,  of  care, 
and  of  unwholesome  food  that  we  lav- 
ished on  it  when  we  had  once  got  it 
caged  was  perfectly  prodigious,  and 
generally  fatal.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  found  the  bird,  although  poorly 
fledged,   too  swift  or   too  evasive  for 


us,  then  all  our  purpose  quickly 
changed.  From  instruments  of  cap- 
ture, such  as  hats  and  nets,  we  went  to 
instruments  intended  to  be  lethal,  such 
as  catapults,  blowpipes,  and  stones; 
and  failing  to  capture  we  would,  if  poik 
sible,  kill.  Often  and  often  there  has 
been  a  discussion  of  tactics,  one  say- 
ing "I  could  shoot  him  now,"  and  hold- 
ing the  catapult  at  the  "Ready!"  the 
other  objecting  "No,  no,  I  think  we 
can  catch  him."  Then  afterwards,  if 
he  should  make  good  his  escape,  there 
would  be  much  vituperation  of  the  "I 
told  you  so"  kind,  and  general  regret, 
as  over  a  failure  of  strategy:  "Ah,  we 
ought  to  have  killed  him."  That  was 
perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  our  pro- 
cedure, in  which  much  was  strange, 
that  the  murderous  intent  could  follow 
so  swiftly  on  the  Intent  to  cherish 
with  all  the  care  and  love  that  we 
knew,  and  vice  versa.  It  has  its  paral- 
lel in  much  that  we  do  in  later  life 
but,  as  in  other  instances,  the  latent 
savagery  of  civilized  man  appears  here 
most  clearly  In  the  boy. 

To  what  extent  our  present  Wild 
Birds*  Protection  Act  In  its  varied  lo- 
cal application  discourages  the  birds*- 
nesting  tendency  innate  in  every  boy. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  certainly 
Its  discouragement  Is  considerable.  It 
is  all  part  and  parcel  of  a  boy*s  sav- 
agery that  although  he  has  no  national 
respect  for  the  laws  made  by  those  of 
mature  growth  he  has  nevertheless  a 
great  fear  of  them,  as  of  everything 
else  that  is  unknown.  He  regardn 
those  laws  as  foolishness,  but  foolish- 
ness gifted  with  immeasurable  power, 
and  conceives  them  as  metlug  out 
punishment  not  in  any  due  proportion 
to  the  crime  but  according  to  absolute 
caprice,  like  his  schoolmasters.  One 
of  the  first  lessons  that  a  boy  learns 
when  he  goes  to  school  is  that  he  need 
not  expect  Justice  to  be  his  portion  in 
the  world.  He  may  obtain  mercy— in 
more  than  bis  due  measure,  or  in  less — 
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but  justice,  no.  That  is  a  commodity 
for  the  copy-books  or  for  the  next 
world— not  for  this.  So,  in  his  fear  of 
the  great  unknown  power  of  the  law, 
with  which  he  is  not  so  familiar  as 
Bumble,  he  is  much  discouraged, 
doubtless,  of  his  birds*  nesting.  And 
if  the  Wild  Birds*  Protection  Act  has 
done  much  in  this  direction,  beyond 
question  the  compulsory  attendance  at 
•Board  school  has  done  more;  for  it 
leaves  but  little  time  for  birds*  nesting, 
no  matter  how  great  be  boyhood's  zeal. 

However,  we  are  always  to  remem- 
ber that  the  law,  even  at  its  strictest, 
is  against  the  pillage,  only,  of  birds' 
nests.  There  is  no  law  against  look- 
ing for  birds*  nests,  or  even  finding 
them.  It  Is  still  permitted  to  boyhood 
to  be  a  student  of  bird  life,  to  watch 
birds  going  about  their  domestic  busi- 
ness. If  that  will  suffice  the  boy. 
Whether  It  will  suffice  is  rather  doubt- 
ful. It  is  doubtful  because  the  mod- 
em boy  is  often  forbidden  the  keen 
delight  of  acquiring,  of  forming  a  col- 
lection, of  showing  to  his  friends  and 
coevals  an  egg  that  they  have  not  iu 
their  collection— with  all  the  joy  that 
comes  of  causing  secret  breaches  of  the 
commandment  against  covetousness. 
It  is  possible  to  encourage  in  boyhood 
an  added  interest  in  the  mere  observa- 
tion of  birds  about  their  nests  by  the 
aid  of  a  snapshot  camera.  A  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  the  nests  of 
birds,  with  the  old  ones  on  the  nest  or 
feeding  the  young  if  possible,  may  con- 
ceivably take  the  place  of  the  e^^  col- 
lection. But  it  costs  more,  both  iu 
money  and  patience. 

The  present  has  been  in  some  ways 
a  peculiarly  good  spring  for  the  ob- 
servation of  nesting  birds,  whether 
with  or  without  the  camera,  for  the 
reason  that  the  weather  has  been  cold 
enough  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
leafage  which  hides  the  nests,  but  at 
the  same  time  its  severity  has  also  de- 
layed the  uestinff  beyond   the  normal 


date.  The  foliage  was  late,  later  even 
than  last  spring,  and  it  appears  as  if 
its  lateness  is  having  some  effect  on 
the  habits  of  certain  speciee,  the 
thrushes  especially  showing  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  build  in  ever- 
greens. The  nests  of  most  other 
kinds,  which  have  been  less  clever  iu 
adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions, 
have  been  unusually  visible.  The  im- 
migrant birds  are  always  late  of  ar- 
rival when  the  weather  remains  cold« 
for  the  very  great  majority  are  insect- 
eaters,  and  would  find  their  larders 
badly  furnished  in  a  backward  year. 

Is  the  ordinary  human  boy  hnman 
enough  and  methodical  enough  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  dates  of  arrival? 
Will  he  be  at  the  pains  to  record  them? 
Is  his  record  to  be  trusted  when  he  is 
at  the  pains?  The  imagination  of  boy- 
hood is  so  splendidly  opulent  that  the 
record  will  not  always  carry  convic- 
tion. Much  must  depend  on  the  boy. 
But  without  the  wish  to  deceive,  he  is 
so  prone  to  a  glorious  self-deception 
that  he  is  apt  to  see  the  rare  hoopoe 
with  his  recording  brains  when  the 
common  or  garden  jay  is  the  object 
presented  to  his  optic  retina.  He  lives 
much  in  a  wonder-world  of  his  own 
creation,  expecting  marvels  so  that  he 
is  bound  to  find  them.  That  does  not 
matter.  It  Is  not  with  what  boy  is 
going  to  teach  us  of  the  avine  world 
that  we  need  concern  ourselves 
greatly;  it  is  with  what  the  avine  world 
and  his  observation  of  it,  is  to  teach 
him.  That  is  what  matters.  It  is  a 
sad  affair  if  the  operation  of  the  Wild 
Birds*  Protection  Act  is  of  necessity 
to  rob  boyhood  of  its  Inducement  to 
the  study  of  the  birds  and  other  wild 
things.  The  birds  more  particularly 
seem  to  have  been  created  for  his  en- 
chantment. Is  he  to  be  robbed  of  all 
this  by  the  prohibition  to  take  from 
their  nests  even  the  one  egg  or  two 
that  are  needed  as  specimens  In  a  col- 
lection?   We  may   hope  not.      At  all 
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events,  it  Is  plainly  impossible  that  the 
law  can  make  such  fine  dlscrimina- 
tioiis  aB  to  permit  him  this  license 
which  inevitably  would  be  abusecL  It 
must  be  a  question  of  all  or  none,  for 
the  Legislature.  But  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  boyhood,  after 
all,  may  find  some  zest  in  the  study 
of  the  birds  and  the  beasts  without  the 
intent  to  do  them  injury.  It  is  asking 
much  of  him.  It  is  asking  him  to  lay 
aside  those  lethal  instincts  inherited 
from  the  hunter  phase  of  man's  de- 
velopment, of  which  he  is  plainly  the 
exponent  in  the  present  state  of  our 
social  culture.  But  perhaps  it  is  not 
asking  an  impossibility.  In  any  case, 
we  who  are  no  longer  boys  can  help 
boyhood  along  this  path  of  harmless 
interest  by  ourselves  taking  or  at  least 
assuming  an  interest  in  those  studies. 
Boyhood  does  not  reck  much  of  the 
opinions  of  maturity,  but  it  likes  a 
friendly  interest  It  is  to  be  said  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  the  very 
keenest  eye  for  estimating  the  genuine 
or  the  fictitious  character  of  such  in- 
terest It  behooves  us  therefore  to  be 
careful. 

After  all,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
any  advantage  to  boyhood  in  these 
studies?  To  what  precisely,  do  they 
lead?  To  say  that  they  lead  directly 
to  the  earning  of  an  income  is  beside 
the  mark.  It  would  be  untrue,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  say  it  But 
they  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  the  attention;  they  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a   habit  of  observa- 
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tion  that  is  always  of  value  whether 
for  the  earning  of  an  income  or  for 
other  less  sordid  purposes;  they  lead, 
by  strange  barbaric  bypaths,  it  may 
be,  to  a  love  of  all  6od*s  creatures, 
and  so,  it  is  not  too  much  to  think, 
to  a  love  of  the  God  who  made  them 
all;  they  lay  the  foundation,  at  a  time 
when  the  mind  is  plastic  and  receptive, 
of  an  appreciation  of  Nature  that  will 
bo  of  unfailing  interest  through  all  the 
years  of  life. 

To  say  this  is  to  say  much,  and  if  we 
can  help  boyhood  towards  it  we  are 
helping  him  to  good  things.  All  the 
^'Nature  studies''  and  so  forth  that  are 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  many 
modem  schools  are  helpful.  For  one 
book  on  natural  history  and  country 
subjects  sold  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
dealers  in  such  commodities  tell  us 
that  they  sell  ten  to-day.  This  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  and  a  good  sign,  and 
there  are  many  others;  but  after  all. 
we  have  to  remember  that  since  that 
too-long-ago  period  when  we  ourselves 
were  boys  there  has  been  taken  away 
from  boyhood  that  inducement  to  add 
a  new  bird-skin  to  his  collection,  which 
made  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  prim- 
itive instincts  which  possessed  us  at 
that  time.  Boyhood  has  lost  ver>' 
much— we  have  to  go  back  and  revive 
the  memories  of  a  distant  past  to  real- 
ize how  much— and  we  have  to  do  a 
very  great  deal  for  boyhood  if  we  are 
to  make  good  that  loss  in  any  measure 
worth  considering. 

Horace  HiOohinmn. 


NJATI. 
(thb  lonb  buffalo.) 

I 

"We  are  nearing  the  river,"  said  the  **Ye8,"  said  Mtali,  the  native  tracker, 

hunter  as  he  noticed  an  mbungutwa  '1  hear  the  voice  of  a  rlverbird.*' 

tree  for  the  first  time  during  the  day's  Just  then  they  crossed  the  spoor  of 

march.  a  buffalo.     It  was  an  enormous  track, 
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nearly  as  big  as  a  soup-plate,  and  the 
rain  of  a  few  days  back  had  washed 
the  edges  In,  showing  it  to  be  okL  Mm 
they  went  on  they  noticed  the  same 
track,  of  various  ages,  eroaring  and  re- 
crossing;  evidently  tiie  track  of  an  old 
solitary  bnll,  wlio  for  the  last  few 
weeks  moat  bave  been  grazing  by  day 
on  Hie  higher  ground,  and  coming 
down  nightly  to  drink  at  the  river. 

As  the  sun  was  getting  low,  they 
came  to  an  enormous  baobab  tree  with 
a  patch  of  bare  ground  round  it;  a 
good  camping-ground,  as  by  the  green 
reeds  they  knew  the  river  must  be 
close  at  hand.  The  tired  carriers  laid 
down  their  loads  and  set  up  the  tent; 
Tayarl,  the  cook,  conjured  up  a  lire 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  set  three 
stones  about  it,  to  rest  the  pot  on,  and 
began  to  brew  a  most  savory-smelling 
broth  of  a  guinea-fowl,  killed  on  the 
march,  a  handful  of  barley,  and  a  few 
potatoes.  At  the  critical  Juncture  the 
hunter  added  pepper,  salt,  and  sauce, 
with  his  own  hand;  some  more  stirring 
and  it  was  served  up;  dough  made  of 
maize-flour,  and  a  cup  of  cocoa,  com- 
pleted the  meal.  Then  drawing  up  to 
the  camp-fire  and  lighting  his  pipe,  the 
hunter's  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
spoor  he  had  seen  that  day.  *1  should 
like  to  meet  with  that  fellow,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

Meanwhile,  old  NJati  was  forcing 
his  way  through  the  thick  spear-grass 
for  his  evening  drink,  nibbling  at  any 
sufficiently  tempting  shoots  he  came 
across  on  the  way.  Having  reached 
the  bank,  he  stood  for  fully  ten  min- 
utes, sniffing  the  air  for  any  scent  of 
danger;  and  when  he  had  satis!ied 
himself  that  all  was  clear,  he  cau- 
tiously made  his  way  down  into  the 
river  and  took  a  long  drink,  raising  his 
head  at  intervals  to  repeat  the  same 
precautions.  After  this,  he  turned 
rouud,  waded  out  on  to  the  bank 
again,  and  began  slowly  wending  bis 
way   up-stream,  grazing  off  the   fresh 


green  ^fittum  near  the  river,  as  that 
faitber  off  was  dead. 

He  had  been  doing  this  every  night 
for  some  weeks  now,  visiting  different 
parts  of  the  river;  and  towards  dawn, 
when  the  breese  changed  to  the  north, 
he  would  go  up-wind  to  the  iwstares 
away  from  the  river  which  lie  fa« 
vored  during  the  daytime,  and  where 
there  were  certain  mud-holes  he  knew 
about,  as  well  as  thick  cover  in  which 
to  lie  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  As 
he  wandered  along,  he  would  fre- 
quently pause  to  listen  and  scent  for 
danger,  especially  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  more  crackly  patches  of 
stiff  reed. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  noticed 
a  faint  smell  of  smoke,  which  he  rec- 
ognized at  once  as  the  smell  of  a  wood- 
fire,  and  not  that  of  burning  grass. 
Strolling  on,  he  presently  became 
aware  of  a  most  offensive  odor 
blended  with  the  smoke,  which  he  had 
seldom  come  across  befbre,  but  had 
good  cause  to  remember;  it  was  the 
smell  of  that  biped  who  had  loose  skin 
on  his  body,  and  whose  cry,  when  dis- 
turbed, was,  damn!  damn!  The  grass 
had  died  and  grown  again,  and  the 
rains  had  come  and  gone  eight  times 
since  he  had  seen  one  of  these  beings; 
and  then  it  had  made  thunder  come 
out  of  a  stick  and  stung  him  in  the 
shoulder.  After  that,  when  he  was 
feeling  unwell,  it  had  followed  him 
two  whole  days  before  he  had  got 
clear  of  it. 

Now,  of  all  the  big  Jungle-folk  the 
buffalo  is  the  acutest,  and  of  all  the 
buffalo  NJati  was  most  full  of  guile. 
A  young  bull  on  recognizing  this  smell 
would  have  turned  round  and  stam- 
peded for  about  ten  miles,  when  he 
would  have  felt  tired,  lain  down,  and 
forgotten  all  about  It  NJati,  however, 
knowing  that  man  suffered  from  a 
kind  of  torpor  during  the  nii^t,  Ind 
was  then^practlcally  innocuous,  poshed 
on  up-wind,  and  after  half  a  mile  his 
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quick  eye  caught  the  twinkle  of  a  Are. 
Stealthily  he  made  his  way  to  the  edge 
of  the  bare  ground  near  the  baohab, 
took  a  good  look  at  the  little  camp  and 
then  leisurely  strolled  off.  "I  will  take 
them  such  a  trek,"  thought  he  to  him- 
self, as  he  made  his  way  down  to  the 
river  and  waded  across  to  the  other 
side.  "First  of  all  I  will  take  them 
through  this  prickly  spear-grass,  then 
across  the  river  again,  down  the  other 
bank,  and  so  across  again.** 

NJatl  laid  his  tracks  with  consum- 
mate craft  At  one  place  he  went 
down  the  bank  into  the  water,  tramp- 
ling the  mod  to  make  it  look  as  if  he 
had  crossed,  and  then  gently  came  back 
again  on  fk^  same  side  in  tbe  dead 
Medfl  ^wlwfie  biB  tracks  would  not 
show.  Several  times  he  followed  his 
old  spoor  of  a  day  or  two  back  for 
soni%  distance,  doubling,  twisting,  and 
turning,  till,  after  a  final  manoeuvre 
opposite  the  place  where  he  had  drunk 
early  in  the  evening,  he  said  to  him- 
self: "Now  I  think  it  woukl  be  better 
for  my  health  if  I  trek  off,  and  spend 
the  next  few  weeks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  big  river  down  in  the 
plains."  So  off  he  went  and  never 
stopped  till  he  had  covered  a  trifling 
matter  of  forty  miles. 

With  the  red  glow  of  dawn  the  little 
camp  was  astir;  and  Mtali,  who  had 
gone  off  to  get  water,  came  rushing 
back,  calling  out,  "Master,  the  big  buf- 
falo has  been  here  during  the  night!" 

Off  went  the  hunter  without  waiting 
for  breakfast,  taking  Mtali  and  old 
Chindebvu  with  him.  They  crossed 
the  river  walst-^eep,  and  assiduously 
followed  the  tracks  for  several  hours. 
When  they  came  on  the  old  tracks  they 
smiled,  and  thought,  "He  doesn't  catch 
us  like  this;"  where  NJati,  pretended 
to  cross,  had  doubled  back,  the  prac- 
tised eye  detected  a  spot  of  mud 
among  the  reeds.  Then  they  followed 
the  tracks  down  Into  the  river,  where 
NJati  bad  entered  opposite  his  driuk- 


iug-place,  and  crossing  over  found 
fresh  tracks  going  up  the  opposite 
bank,  or,  ratlier,  what  they  took  to  be 
fresh  tracks,  for  NJati,  with  master 
cunning,  had  purposely  entered  oppo- 
site where  he  had  waded  out  after  his 
evening  drink,  and  had  left  the  river 
again  in  a  much  less  obvious  pla«*e. 

After  they  had  followed  these  tracks 
a  short  way,  sometliing  about  them 
making  the  hunter  suspicious,  he 
stooped  down  and  felt  them  with  \\{% 
band.  "The  sun  is  hot  now,'*  said 
Mtali,  but  in  a  rather  half-hearted 
voice.  From  maay  loiig  jottraeys  to- 
gether these  three  understood  each 
odier  pertectly,  although  one  was 
white  and  the  other  two  were  of 
widely  differing  tribes,  and  in  matters 
of  this  sort  seldom  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  articulate  speech.  It  was 
odd,  they  thought,  that  the  animal 
should  be  heading  back  to  camp.  As 
they  continued,  without  uttering  a 
word,  each  knew  the  doubt  that  was 
rising  up  in  the  minds  of  the  others; 
and  presently  Chindebvu  silently 
pointed  to  where  the  animal  had  been 
browsing.  Tliey  each  plucked  a  bit 
of  the  bitten  grass,  examined  it  closely, 
and  then  went  on  in  silence,  for  the 
sap  of  the  bruised  grass  was  already 
dry.  At  last  the  hunter  said:  "We  will 
eat  food  when  we  get  to  camp,  and 
then  go  out  again." 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  pres- 
ently the  baobab  hove  in  sight,  and  as 
the  hunter  sat  down  to  the  food  that 
the  skillful  Tayari  seemed  always  to 
have  ready  for  him  at  whatever  time 
he  returned,  be  thought:  "I  am  glad 
to  get  breakfast,  and  I  am  glad  that 
magnificent  buffalo  has  got  away,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
him." 

After  his  meal  he  said  to  the  two 
trackers:  "It  must  have  been  the  last 
time  we  crossed  the  river."  They 
grunted  an  affirmative  in  two  different 
keys.      "Shall    we    go    straight    back 
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there?''      Again   came    the    grunts   of 
acquiescence. 

Now,  a  buffalo,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
cover  much  ground  In  a  day,  as  ho 
wanders  about  in  a  very  leisurely  way, 
frequently  resting,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  he  looks  for  thick  cover  to  lie 
up  in  till  the  sun  is  well  on  the  de- 
cline. The  hunter  therefore  still  hoped 
he  might  find  him  taking  his  siesta,  or 
wallowing  In  a  mud  pool  afterwards, 
and  the  little  party  returned  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  where  they  had  last 
crossed  the  river. 

Opposite  where  NJati  had  entered 
there  was  only  one  practicable  land- 
ing-place, and  the  only  tracks  here 
were  those  they  had  followed  before, 
and  which  they  discovered,  on  inspect- 
ing the  place  more  carefully,  were  of 
the  same  age  as  those  where  he  had 
descended  for  his  drink. 

Where  had  he  gone  now?  He  had 
certainly  entered  the  river  opposite, 
but  had  not  landed  here;  and  all  klie 
rest  of  the  banks,  above  and  below, 
were  too  steep  to  ascend.  Mtall  took 
one  side  of  the  river,  and  Ghlndebvu 
and  the  hunter  took  the  other,  and  so 
they  slowly  worked  their  way  down 
stream;  and  after  covering  five  or  six 
hundred  yards,  they  were  about  to 
turn  round  and  try  up  stream,  when 
they  came  on  the  spoor  agrain.  Old 
Njati  had  waded  down  this  distance 
in  the  water,  and  then  instead  of 
choosing  an  easy  sloping  bank  to  climb 
out  on,  had  clambered  up  a  steep,  hard 
bit. 

After  this,  although  the  tracking 
was  simple  and  straight-forward,  they 
soon  recognized  the  hopelessness  of 
following,  as  they  saw  that  old  Njati 
was  on  trek,  the  spoor  going  ahead 
without  waiting  to  feed  by  the  way, 
and,  worst  sign  of  all,  down  wind,  — 
which  meant  that  the  old  fellow  ex- 
pected danger  from  behind,  and  conse- 
quently there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
getting  near  him.  However,  they  pushed 


on  till  dusk,  and  then  reluctantly  had 
to  admit  themselves  beaten,  and  tarn 
back.  After  making  their  way  so  far 
as  they  could  in  the  dark,  they  foand 
a  sheltered  spot,  lit  a  fire,  and  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  moon  to  rise. 


II 


Now  Njati  went  down  to  the  big 
river,  and  having  come  there  be 
traveled  down  the  bank  for  three  days 
and  suffered  much  hunger  by  the  way, 
for  this  was  not  the  season  for  the 
grazing  of  the  big  river.  The  sun  woa 
hot  and  burnt  his  back,  and  there  was 
no  green  grass;  moreover  all  the  bango 
reed  was  dead  and  burnt  After  a 
while  he  came  to  a  stream  which  met 
the  big  river,  and  following  it  up  he 
found  a  swamp.  Much  of  this  liad 
dried  up,  but  there  were  stiil  ^arts 
where  the  reeds  were  green,  and  also 
grass,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  Here 
he  maintained  himself  till  the  rain? 
came  and  it  was  time  to  go  into  the 
hills. 

With  the  first  rains  the  green  grass 
sprang  up  Juicy  and  sweet,  and  be 
lingered  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  till  the 
heavy  rains  came  and  tlie  grassy 
places  were  under  water.  Then  he 
climbed  up  the  steep  sides,  and  came 
to  the  rolling  valleys,  up  and  down 
which  he  wandered  for  a  wliile.  Here, 
too,  was  a  sheltered  place  under  Itie 
side  of  a  rock  to  lie  in,  and  at  other 
times  the  leeward  of  certain  trees  and 
the  bamboo  brake  to  protect  him  from 
the  wind.  Thus  the  rains  passed,  and 
be  descended  to  the  plains  again,  and 
the  burning  of  the  grass  found  him 
once  more  in  his  old  haunt  by  the 
Mpuzi  stream,  where  we  first  made 
his  acquaintance. 

The  years  went  on,  and  Njati  was 
growing  infirm.  His  knees  were  weak, 
and  he  could  not  travel  so  far  nor  so 
fast;  be  lay  down  often,  and  so  fed 
less,  and  could  not  wander  in  search 
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of  the  best  grazing.  His  eyes  were 
dim,  his  senses  failing,  and  tbe  food 
no  longer  tasted  good  to  him;  he  no 
longer  could  climb  the  hills  nor  visit 
the  swamps,  and  his  change  of 
grounds  lay  only  between  tbe  Mpuzi 
and  the  big  river. 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time 
the  huDter  came  down  from  the  north, 
where  he  had  been  hunting  ivory,  and 
arived  at  the  waters  of  the  great  river. 
Here  he  camped,  intending  to  cross  the 
next  day;  but,  going  out  in  search  of 
something  for  dinner,  Mtali,  who  was 
with  him,  struck  the  spoor  and  signed 
to  his  master  to  come  and  see. 
•*What  is  it?"  said  the  hunter. 
**It  is  he  of  the  Mpuxi,"  answered 
the  tracker. 

"Perhaps      yesterday,"      said      the 
hunter. 

The  eye  of  the  native  travelled  up 
the  spoor  and  caught  the  bowed  head 
of   a    thistly   plant,    which   had    been 
trodden  down  by  NJati  in  passing;  and 
an  examination  of   this  showed   that 
he  must  have  passed  a  couple  of  days 
aga     They  followed  up  the  spoor  for 
some  distance,  and  by  the  manner  of 
its  going  Judged  that  he  was  changing 
grazing-grounds,  and  by  the  direction 
that    he    must    be    returning    to    the 
Mpuzi.     Having  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion   they    returned    to    camp.     Two 
days   later   they   were   again   camped 
under  the  baobab  tree,  and  the  follow- 
ing day,   at  dawn,  the  party  set  off 
along    the    banks    of    the    river,    and 
after  a  long  search  they  came  on  the 
spoor. 

The  sun  had  now  passed  the  third 
time  of  prayer,  and  the  chances  were 
that  they  would  not  come  up  with  aim 
that  day.  However  they  forged  ahead, 
and  soon  came  to  some  grassy  up- 
lands, where  old  XJatI  had  wandered 
during  the  day  and  rested  often. 
Judging  that  he  would  lie  up  on  the 
further  side,  instead  of  wasting  time 
here,   they   crossed   to   the  bush,    and 


making  a  cast  they  had  the  fortune 
to  hit  on  his  tracks. 

*'He  now  wants  to  lie  down,*'  said 
Ohindebvu,  noticing  where  the  buffalo 
had  stopped  and  tried  a  piece  of 
ground  by  kneeling;  but  it  evidently 
was  not  suitable,  as  he  had  got  up 
again  and  gone  on. 

Presently  the  tracks,  which  had 
been  going  steadily  up  wind,  turned  at 
a  slight  angle.  A  buffalo,  when  he  has 
selected  a  lying-up  place,  generally 
makes  a  detour  to  reach  it,  finally  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  windward  side, 
80  that  he  may  be  able  to  wind  any- 
one following  on  his  tracks. 

The  party    took   the   precaution    to 
leave  the  spoor  at  this  Juncture,  and 
after  moving  at  right  angles  to  it  for 
a  little  way,  opened  out  at  a  distance 
one  from  the  other,  and  proceeded  up 
wind    through    the    possible    lying-up 
place.     Although  they  had  taken  this 
precaution,  it  seemed  so  certain  tliat 
the  buffalo  must  have  moved  on  again 
after  his  midday  halt,  — the  afternoon 
being      well      advanced,  —  that     they 
pressed  on  hastily   through   the   bush 
country  without  due  caution,  so  anx- 
ious   were    they    not   to   waste    time. 
NJati     must    be     now     well    on    his 
way    to    his    evening    grazing-ground, 
they     thought;     but    as     in     war    so 
in    hunting,    the    unexpected    always 
happens. 

Old  Chindebvu  on  the  right  of  the 
line  had  Just  passed  a  thick  clump  of 
thorn,  when  there  was  a  bellow  and  a 
beat  of  hoofs,  and,  forgetting  his  age, 
he  clambered  up  a  miniature  thorn- 
tree  with  the  agility  of  a  baboon,  and 
was  perching  on  the  topmost  twigs, 
like  some  strange  kind  of  bird,  while 
NJati  pounded  underneath  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  The  hunter  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  flying  form  and  massive  horns, 
and  aiming  well  forward  delivered  a 
rapid  shot.  In  another  moment  the 
bush  had  swallowed  up  the  animal, 
and  there  was  only  the  sound  of  his 
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galloping  hoofs  growing  fainter  in  the 
distance. 

Slowly  and  solemnly  Chindebvu  de- 
scended from  his  perch,  Ignoring  the 
gibes  of  Mtali,  and  sitting  upon  the 
ground  became  engrossed  in  the  study 
of  chiropody.    Tills  operation  finished, 
they  got  on  the  spoor  again,  and  soon 
a  drop  of  frothy  blood  showed  them 
that  the  buffalo  had  been  hit  in  the 
lungs,  but,  remembering  the  angle  at 
which   the   shot  had   been   fired,    the 
hunter  feared  that  only  one  lung  had 
been  penetrated,  -^  as  proved  to  be  the 
case,  for  an  hour  later  the  animal  was 
still    going    strongly,    though    limping 
slightly  on  one  leg;  and  as  he  was  go- 
ing down  wind  there  was  no  hope  of 
their  coming  up  with  him  that  night. 
About  an   hour  before  sunset  they 
arrived  at  a  mud  pool  whither  the  buf- 
falo had  gone  to  wallow,  drink,   and 
plaster  his  wound;  and,  by  the  way 
the  mud  had  settled,  they  Judged  he 
must  have  passed  half  an  hour  or  more 
before  them.     As   here  at  least   was 
water,  they  resolved  to  pass  the  niglit 
at   this   place.     The   water-bottle   had 
been  untouched  since  leaving  the  river, 
but  now  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
refilling  it,  it  was  called  into  use.    The 
remainder    of   their   luggage    was    the 
hunter's  much  battered  canteen,  a  na- 
tive axe,  and  a  strip  of  biltong.    This 
comprised    all    the    necessary    impe<1i- 
raenta  for  a  luxurious  bivouac. 

The  hunter  wandered  off  with  Ills 
gun,  which  Mtali  had  been  carrying. 
Tlie  latter  now  picked  a  few  reeds 
growing  in  the  pool,  and,  choosing  a 
good  place,  laid  them  carefully  down, 
crossing  and  recrossing  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shallow  pool  to  keep  the 
mud  down  and  to  allow  comparatively 
clean  water  to  be  taken  off  the  top 
without  stirring  up  the  sediment.  Mean- 
while Chindebvu,  taking  the  axe  had 
cut  down  ii  few  long  and  straight  sap- 
lings, and  choosing  two  suitable  trees 
planted    a    couple    in    the    ground    be- 


tween them  and  lashed  the  remainder 
across. 

While  all  this  was  In  progress  a 
couple  of  shots  were  heard,  and  pres- 
ently the  hunter  returned  with  a  brace 
of  guinea-fowl.  All  hands  then  scit 
themselves  to  bring  in  bundles  of  long 
grass,  and,  with  strips  of  bark  of  the 
saplings,  these  were  lashed  Into  the 
framework,  making  a  wall  to  protect 
them  from  the  wind.  Dead  branches 
were  collected,  a  few  more  saplings 
cut  down  for  firewood,  and  a  fire  was 
soon  made  to  leeward  of  the  wall. 
The  birds  were  cut  open,  cleaned,  and 
cooked  spatched-cock  fashion  in  a  cleft 
stick,  the  end  of  which  was  sharpened 
and  stuck  into  the  ground  near  the 
fire,  and  turned  when  necessary. 

The  canteen  was  now  opened   and 
revealed  its  contents;  they  belied  its 
disreputable-looking  exterior,  for  here, 
neatly  packed  away,  were  a  small  tin 
of  cocoa  sufficient  to  make  one  pint  a 
little  bottle  of  saccharine,   some  salt 
and  pepper,  two  biscuits,  a  little  bottle 
of  quinine,  a  spare  box  of  matches,  — 
and  something  long,  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  silver  paper.    The  birds  and  the 
cocoa  were  both  excellent    Grass  was 
thrown  upon  the  fire  to  give  a  light, 
while  they  arranged  little  piles  of  wood 
with  which  to  feed  It  during  the  night; 
these  were  placed  within  arm's  reach, 
as  it  is  tedious  to  get  up  to  replenish  • 
the  fire.     Two  thick   poles   had  been 
cut  down,  and  these  were  placed  with 
their  butts  in  the  fire,  so  that  as  their 
ends    were   consumed    they    could    be 
pushed  farther  in. 

Everything  having  been  made  snug 
for  the  night,  the  hunter  cleaned  hfs 
rifle,  reloaded  it  and  laid  it  by  his 
side,  and  then  drew  forth  the  silrer 
packet  which  being  unwrapped  dis- 
closed a  cigar  of  choice  brand.  In  'a 
hard  life  of  camping  and  travelling, 
far  from  civilization,  luxuries  have  to 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  bulk  and 
weight,   and  the  hunter's  selection  of 
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the  only  luxury  that  he  allowed  him- 
self was  the  result  of  careful  deliber- 
ation; for  a  few  boxes  of  cigars  do  not 
weigh  mudi,  and  yet  every  single  ci- 
gar enabled  him  to  finish  off  a  rough 
hunter's  meal  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  most  gorgeous  of  London's  din- 
ners would  have  terminated. 

With  the  scent  of  good  tobacco  in 
the  air,  the  hard  ground  and  frugal 
fare  seemed  less  real  than  the  scenos 
of  a  different  life  which  flitted  before 
his  Imagination;  and  so,  heaping  up 
the  fire,  he  lies  back  with  his  hand 
clutching  the  rifle  at  his  side,  and 
dreams  of  fair  faces  and  gay  cities 
intermingle  with  enormous  tuskers 
waiting  to  be  killed  by  a  rifle  which 
will  never  go  off,  till  a  cold  chill  creeps 
over  him,  and  he  awakes  to  pile  up  the 
fire  and  to  sleep  once  more. 


Ill 


The  false  dawn  saw  the  hunter  Hit- 
ting by  the  fire,  and  gathering  ihe 
scattered  embers  wherewith  to  br.?w 
a  cup  of  cocoa,  while  the  natives 
toasted  little  pieces  of  biltong  on  sharj)- 
ened  sticks. 

By  the  time  the  surrounding  objects 
began  to  assume  definite  form  the 
water-bottle  had  been  refilled,  and 
they  started  off  again  on  the  track  of 
old  NJati.  The  blood-spoor  had  now 
stopped,  all  but  a  tiny  clot  now  tiud 
again  on  a  twig  or  branch  crossing  the 
way.  After  going  some  way  thoy 
came  to  a  shallow  nullah  containing  a 
dry  watercourse  bordered  by  a  stiff 
cane-brake,  a  likely  place  for  a  buffalo 
to  be  lying  up  in.  As  it  would  have 
been  unwise  to  follow  the  tracks  In 
here  down  wind  they  made  a  long  de- 
tour to  approach  the  place  quietly  from 
the  opposite  side;  and  here  they  found 
out-going  tracks  which  showed  clearly 
that  Njati  had  again  moved  on.  Thero 
was  fresh  blood  on  the  spoor,  which 
was  curious,  as  for  the  last  hour  there 


had  been  no  vestige  of  ai^.  They  had 
not  gone  far  before  the  hunter  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  a  little  wisp  of 
clotted  hair.  He  examined  it  critically, 
and  then  passed  it  on  to  his  com- 
panions, wlio  uttered  exclamations  ot 
surprise,  for  it  contained  the  black  and 
white  hairs  from  a  lion's  mane. 

Retracing  their  steps  to  the  cane- 
brake,  they  entered  and  saw  the  whole 
story  written  upon  the  ground,  for 
those  to  read  who  could.  Here  was 
the  stealthy  tread  of  the  lion's  pugs, 
short  of  stride,  as  he  crept  towards 
his  prey,  sometimes  dragging  his 
stomach  along  the  ground,  now  the 
crouch  ready  to  spring,  with  the  im- 
press of  the  animal's  form  on  the 
ground,  and  the  marks  where  the 
claws,  shot  out  ready  for  the  grip, 
had  torn  up  the  grass;  and  there,  ten 
yards  distant,  was  where  the  buffalo 
had  been  lying,  and,  getting  the  alarm 
Just  in  time,  had  staggered  to  his  feet, 
and  the  signs  of  the  mighty  conflict, 
his  hoof-marks  ploughing  up  the 
gi'ound  as  with  a  mighty  heave  he  had 
thrown  his  antagonist  clear  of  him,  to 
slink  off  with  a  wounded  side,  as  the 
bleeding  tracks  of  the  lion  showed. 
After  the  fight  old  NJati  had  moved 
on,  growing  weaker  at  every  step,  till, 
finding  a  patch  of  dead  grass,  he 
passed  through,  and  lay  down  on  the 
farther  side  so  as  to  hear  any  one  ap- 
proaching through  the  grass. 

As  the  sun  mounted  overhead  he 
longed  for  water,  and  thought  of  tlie 
cool  valleys  of  the  hills,  and  then 
again  of  the  swamps  during  tlie  first 
rains.  The  heat-haze  of  the  parched 
country  burnt  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
rested  his  head  on  the  hot,  bare  soil,  as 
it  seemed  to  have  grown  too  heavy  to 
hold  up.  Suddenly,  however,  he  henrd 
n  rustle  of  grass,  and  turning  his  head 
he  saw  his  enemy  standing  near  with 
the  thunder-stick  in  his  hand.  Tot- 
tering to  his  feet  he  gave  a  fierce  snort 
jiud  tried  to  charge  the  intruder.     The 
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hunter  raised  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  —  but  before  he  could  fire 
the  magnificent  beast  fell  with  a 
crash,  and  lay  conyulsively  kicking 
with  his  hoofs;  and  then,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  old  NJati  passed  away, 
and  started  on  the  long  trek  to  the 
grazing-grounds  of  the  spirit  buffaloes. 

The  hunter  stood  regretfully  looking 
down  at  the  noble  beast,  whose  horns 
were  scarred  and  chipped  with  many 
a  fight  The  idea  of  seeing  this  fine 
animal  converted  into  Joints  of  meat 
seemed  repulsive  to  him,  and  as  Mtali 
came  running  forward,  knife  in  hand, 
he  waived  him  back.  As  he  turned  to 
go  a  swift  shadow  passed  over  the 
ground,  and  breaking  off  some 
branches  he  placed  them  reverently 
over  the  massive  head,  to  keep  away 
the  vultures,  and  then  silently  wendeil 
his  way  back  to  camp. 

*'TruIy  are  the  white  men  mad," 
said  Mtali  to  the  little  group  round 
the  camp  fire  that  night. 

Macmillan'*  Masasine. 


Old  Chindebvu  raked  in  the  embers 
with  a  stick,  and  after  a  tboaghtful 
pause  said:  "How  may  you,  a  young 
man,  know  what  is  in  the  heart  of  tlic 
white  man?" 

''But  there  was  all  that  meat  left  ly- 
ing in  the  bush,"  complained  MtaJi, 
turning  to  Tayari  for  consolation. 

After  another  profound  pause,  Chin- 
debvu said:  "The  white  man  is  strong, 
—the  white  man  is  brave,— the  white 
man  is  fierce,— but  what  medicine  does 
he  make  to  become  thus?  He  does 
not  eat  the  heart  of  the  lion,  nor  does 
he  wear  a  necklace  of  the  hair  of  his 
enemies.  Surely,  to-day  he  has  made 
some  great  medicine,  and  you,  a  young 
man,  cannot  know  the  medicine  of  the 
white  man." 

"Nevertheless,  shall  I  go  to-morrow 
and  fetch  some  of  the  meat?"  said 
Mtali,  sulkily. 

"Chindebvu,"  called  the  hunter,  "we 
trek  to-morrow  at  dawn  for  the  big 
river." 

Kwiali. 


MR.  RALEIGH'S  SHAKESPEARE. 


It  was  a  bold  venture  in  the  editor 
of  the  "Men  of  Letters"  series,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  to  determine  upon 
adding  to  his  roll  of  honor  the  incom- 
mensurable name  of  Shakespeare;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  a  biography  iu 
any  real  sense  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  criticism,  at  this  time  of  day,  if 
it  is  to  be  more  than  panegyric,  must 
deal  with  the  particular  rather  than 
with  the  general.  If  the  impossible 
task  was  to  be  assigned  to  any  one, 
no  better  choice  could  have  been  made 
than  of  Professor  Raleigh,  who  has 
shown  by  more  than  one  monograph 
that  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  an  Instinct 
for  poetry,  while  the  Muses  have  en- 

•  '^Shakespeare."  By  Walter  Baleigh.  (Bng- 
llsh  Men  of  Letters.    MacmiUan.  2s.  net.> 


trusted  him  with  a  style  of  his  own 
which  is  vivid  and  imaginative  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  book  which  has  been 
puj^lished  this  23rd  of  April  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  keen  expecta- 
tion by  most  lovers  of  our  literature; 
and  if  no  one  has  expected  a  miracle, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  Raleigh  has  given  us  an  essay, 
overflowing  with  life,  crammed  with 
suggestion,  full  of  stimulating  ideas 
and  happy  turns  of  phrase,  and  with  do 
dull  page  from  beginning;  to  end.  It 
is  table-talk  in  exoeUis,  stamped  with 
all  the  freshness  and  brightness  of  an 
original  mind.  This  impromptu  nature 
of  Mr.  Raleigh's  criticism  brings  with 
It,  of  course,  the  defect  of  Its  qm^Uty; 
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and  we  had  better  gay  first  what  has 
to  be  said  on  this  side  of  the  matter 
before  proceeding  to  the  more  agree- 
able task  of  commenting  on  his  many 
"beauties." 

In  the  first  place,  it  might  be  fairly 
urged  that  the  book  givea  us  less  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  on  the  bio- 
graphical  side.  Not  a  little  has  been  done 
since  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  nearly  ten  years 
ago  focussed  the  results  of   all   pre- 
vious biographies  in  his  standard  "Life 
of    Shakespeare";    and   various    ques- 
tions, in  controversy  between  scholars 
since,  ought  by  this  time  to  be  ripe 
for  n  summing  up.      The  reason  for 
Shakespeare's  hasty  marriage,  his  al- 
leged Roman  Catholicism,  his  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  of  the  Bible,  his  con- 
duct in  regard  to  the  Welcombe  en- 
closure are  a   few  of  the  points  on 
which  it  would  not  have  been  ditticult 
to  come  to  a  final  Judgment      But  all 
such  matters  are  dismissed  by  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh with  a  smile  as  of  no  importance; 
and  the  business  of  the  Welcombe  en- 
closure   on    which    every    biographer 
bases    a    good    deal    of    criticism    of 
Shakespeare's  character  as  a  dtlsen, 
according  to  the  view  he  takes,  is  not 
even    mentioned.      Again,    when    Mr. 
Raleigh  says  there  is  nothing  to  ob- 
ject to  Aubrey's  statement  that  Shake- 
speare when  a  boy  "exercised  his  fa- 
ther's trade  and  when  he  killed  a  calf 
would  do  it  in  a  high  style  and  make 
a  speech,"  we  want  to  know  whether 
he  has  considered  Mr.  Charles  Elton's 
objection,  that  the  trade  solids  forbade 
a   glover   to  be  a   butcher,    and  that 
John    Shakespeare    was    certainly    u 
glover;  and  when  he  quotes  "that  ex- 
cellent antiquary  Mrs.  Stopes"  as  au- 
thority for  Shakespeare's  mother's  de- 
scent from  "Guy  of  Warwick  and  the 
good  King  Alfred"  we  may  fairly  ask 
to  have  it  explained  why   the  Arden 
quartering  asked  for  was  alternatively 
that  of  two  disconnected  families,  and 
why  in  the  event  it  was  never  assumed 


by  the  Shakespeares.  These  are  trifles, 
but  they  serve  to  show  that  on  its 
biographical  side  the  book  does  not 
count  Mr.  Raleigh,  indeed,  has  a  bril- 
liant man's  contempt  for  all  such  de- 
tail. He  speaks  of  Shakespeare's  bi- 
ography as  a  "scrap  heap";  and,  some- 
what more  Justly,  declares  that  "those 
who  feel  that  their  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  must  needs  depend  chiefly 
on  the  salvage  of  broken  facts  and 
details  are  his  flunkeys,  not  his 
friends.'*  In  a  fine  passage  be  insists 
that  the  real  Shakespeare  can  be  dis- 
covered, and  can  only  be  discovered, 
in  his  books:— 

No  man  can  walk  abroad  save  on  his 
own  shadow.  No  dramatist  can  create 
live  characters  save  by  bequeathing 
the  best  of  himself  to  the  children  of 
his  art  scattering  among  them  a  lar- 
gess of  his  own  qualities,  giving,  it  may 
be,  to  one  his  wit,  to  another  his  phUo- 
sophic  doubt,  to  another  his  love  of  ac- 
tion, to  another  the  simplicity  and  con- 
stancy that  he  finds  deep  in  his  own 
nature.  There  is  no  thrill  of  feeling 
communicated  from  the  printed  page 
but  has  first  been  alive  in  the  mind  of 
the  author;  there  was  nothing  alive  in 
his  mind  that  was  not  intensely  and 
sincerely  felt  Plays  like  those  of 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  written  in  cold 
blood,  they  call  forth  the  man's  whole 
energies,  and  take  toll  of  the  last 
farthing  of  his  wealth  of  sympathy 
and  experience.  In  the  plays  we  may 
learn  what  are  the  questions  that  inter- 
est 'Shakespeare  most  profoundly  and 
occur  to  his  mind  with  most  insistence; 
we  may  note  how  he  handles  his  story, 
what  he  rejects,  and  what  he  alters, 
changing  its  purport  and  fashion;  how 
many  points  he  is  content  to  leave 
dark;  what  matters  he  chooses  to  dec- 
orate with  the  highest  resources  of  his 
romantic  art,  and  what  he  gives  over 
to  be  the  sport  of  triumphant  ridicule; 
how  in  every  type  of  character  he  em- 
phasizes what  most  appeals  to  his  in- 
stinct and  imagination,  so  that  we  8^ 
the  meaning  of  character  more  plainly 
than  it  is  to  be  seen  in  life.  We  share 
in  the  emotions  that  are  aroused  In 
him  by  certain  situations  and  events; 
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we  are  made  to  respond  to  the  strange 
imaglnatlye  appeal  of  certain  others; 
we  know,  more  clearly  than  If  we  had 
heard  it  uttered,  the  verdict  that  he 
passes  on  certain  characters  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  conduct  He  has  made 
us  acquainted  with  all  that  he  sees, 
and  all  that  he  feels,  he  has  spread  out 
before  us  the  scroll  that  contains  his 
interpretation  of  the  world;  how  dare 
we  complain  that  he  has  hidden  him- 
self from  our  knowledge? 

It  is  then  in  large  measure  as  an  at- 
tempt to  interpret  Shakespeare  to  us 
from  his  dramas  that  Mr.  Raleigh's 
book  must  be  studied;  and  with  much 
of  his  interpretation,  always  striking 
and  always  worth  serious  attention, 
we  find  ourselves  in  agreement.  But 
with  what  seems  to  be  Mr.  Raleigh's 
main  impression  of  Shakespeare  we  en- 
tirely disagree.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  he  reads  Shakespeare  in 
the  light  of  Chaucer,  with  whom  he  is 
clearly  more  in  sympathy.  He  speaks 
again  and  again  of  Shakespeare's  wide 
tolerance,  of  his  breadth  and  Impartial- 
ity of  view.  That  Shakespeare  had 
wide  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  wide  sympathy  with  all  its  pas- 
sions, is  of  course  a  commonplace;  but 
Mr.  Raleigh  means  more  than  this. 
He  seems  to  mean  that  Shakespeare*s 
view  of  life  was  un-moral.  "Shake- 
speare moves  in  a  larger  scheme  of 
things,  where  the  sun  rises  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good."  His  first  illustra- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  "impartiality"  is 
drawn  from  the  equal  interest  which 
he  extends  to  the  active  and  the  con- 
templative life. 

His  pictures  of  the  men  in  whom  im- 
agination is  predominant—Richard  II., 
Hamlet,  Macbeth— are  among  the  most 
wonderful  in  his  gallery,  the  most 
closely  studied,  and  intimately  real- 
ized. But  not  even  the  veil  of  drama 
can  hide  from  us  the  admiration  and 
devotion  that  he  feels  for  those  other 
men  to  whom  action  is  easy— Hotspur, 
the  bastard  Faulconbridge,  and,  chief 
of  all,  Othello.    These  are  the  natural 


lords  of  human  kind.  Shakespeare 
holds  the  balance  steady;  a  measure 
of  the  subtle  speculative  power  of 
Hamlet  might  have  saved  Othello  from 
being  made  a  murderer;  it  could  not 
have  increased  Shakespeare's  love  for 
him. 

How  finely  that  is  said!  But  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh's thesis  is  not  that  Sliakespeare 
had  wide  sympathies,  but  wide  toler- 
ance; and  his  illustration  tells  against 
him.  How  was  it  tolerance  to  involve 
both  Hamlet  and  Othello  in  catas- 
trophe? A  second  illustration  exhib- 
its in  even  more  striking  form  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  thesis:— 

He  loved  the  Court  and  the  conntiy. 
He  believed  in  authority  and  in  liberty. 
.  .  .  He  was  at  one  with  Isabella  in 
Measure  for  Measure  when  she  gives  ut- 
terance to  the  central  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Alas,  alas; 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were 

forfeit  once, 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best 

have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy, 

and  with  Gloucester  in  King  Lear,  when 
from  the  depths  of  his  despair  he  im- 
pugns the  mercy  of  heaven:— 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the 

Gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport 

But,  surely,  each  of  these  speeches  Is 
merely  in  character;  neither  tells  as 
anything  as  to  Shakespeare's  own  be- 
lief. It  would  be  as  legitimate  to  say 
that  Shakespeare  was  "at  one'*  with 
lago  when  he  said  "Virtue,  a  fig!'* 

But  Mr.  Raleigh's  most  striking  il- 
lustration of  Shakespeare's  tolerance  is 
found  in  his  estimate  of  Measure  for 
Meaaure,  which,  we  venture  to  think, 
would  have  much  surprised  the  dram- 
atist 

In  criticisms  of  Measure  for  Measure 
we  are  commonly  presented  vdth  a  pic- 
ture of  Vienna  as  a  black  pit  of  seeth- 
ing wickedness;  and  against  this  back- 
ground there  rises  the  dazzling,  white, 
and  saintly  figure  of  Isabella.      The 
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picture  makes  a  good  enough  Ohrist- 
mas  card,  but  it  is  not  Shakespeare. 
.  . .  The  wretches  who  inhabit  the  pur- 
liens  of  the  city  are  live  men,  pleasant 
to  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  Pompey,  the  irrel- 
evant, talkative  clown,  half  a  wit  and 
half  a  dunce,  is  one  of  those  humble, 
cheerful  beings  willing  to  help  in  any- 
thing that  is  going  forward,  who  are 
the  mainstay  of  human  affairs.  .  .  . 
Even  Lucio  has  his  uses;  nor  is  it  very 
plain  that  in  his  conversations  with 
the  D«ke  he  forfeits  Shakespeare*s 
sympathy.  .  .  .  L#astly,  to  omit  none  of 
the  figures  who  make  up  the  back- 
ground, Mistress  Overdone  pays  a 
strict  attention  to  business,  and  Is  car- 
ried to  prison  in  due  course  of  law. 

One  rubs  one's  eyes.  Every  one  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  **tolerance" 
here  described  in  some  dramatists  of 
our  own  generation;  but  we  had 
thought  it  a  new  dl8cover,v.  And  we 
are  not  convinced  that  it  is  not  Has 
Mr.  Raleigh  forgotten  that  his  *'black 
pit  of  seething  wickedness"  is  the 
Duke's  own  description  of  Vienna? 
Has  he  forgotten  the  way  in  which 
the  dramatist  manifests  his  ''sympa- 
thy'* for  Lucio  at  the  end  of  the  play? 
We  agree  that  Shakespeare  makes 
Pompey  amusing,  as  he  does  Trinculo 
uml  Stephano;  but  his  'impartiality" 
is  oddly  displayed  in  degrading  the 
one  to  be  hangman  and  letting  I^ros- 
pero's  dogs  loose  on  the  others.  We 
cannot  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Raleigh 
has  established  his   main  position. 

Incidentally,  too,  there  are  not  a  few 
criticisms  which  seem  too  little  con- 
sidered, as  though  Mr.  Raleigh  had 
written  in  haste,  and  had  not  kept  his 
book  long  enough  by  him.  The  in- 
consistencies inevitable  in  such  an  im- 
pressionist mode  of  working  might  be 
drawn  out  into  a  long  list,  and  they 
might  with  advantage  be  reduced  in  a 
new  edition.  The  discussion  on  the 
differences  between  Tragedy  and  Com- 
eily  is  not  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  We  are  told  that  "the 
crude  test  of  life  and  death  gives  no 


easy  criterion,"  because  in  Ttte  Winter's 
Tale  Mam  ill  ins  dies  of  grief  and  fear. 
But  no  serious  person  e^er  proposed 
so  crude  a  test  as  the  death  of  a  single 
character  in  a  play.  The  test  proposed 
Is  the  death  of  the  hero.  Rorneo  and 
Juliet  has  always  been  reckoned  a  trag- 
edy and  Measure  for  Measure  a  comedy 
for  this  reason.  The  spectator  has  a 
right  to  know  beforehand  in  what  key 
the  play  is  set  and  to  what  depth  his 
feelings  are  to  be  moved.  Again,  is  it 
Just  to  say  that  "there  is  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  to  show  that  Shakespeare 
held  any  views  on  the  theory  of  the 
drama,  or  that  the  question  was  a  live 
one  in  his  mind"?  Could  there  be 
stronger  evidence  that  he  had  a  theory 
of  tragedy  than  the  fact  that  his  trag- 
edy differs  fundamentally  from  that 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  never, 
at  any  rate  after  Ratneo  and  Juliet,  a 
tragedy  of  circumstance  but  always  a 
tragedy  of  character?  It  might  even 
be  pleaded  that  when  a  friend  of  Ben 
.Tonson  goes  so  far  as  to  quote  Aris- 
totle's "Politics,"  he  may  be  presumed 
to  have  heard  of  the  "Poetics."  Again, 
to  say  that  a  profound  sense  of  fate 
underlies  all  Shakespeare's  tragedies  is 
to  use  the  word  "fate"  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  it  usually  bears. 
The  very  distinction  of  the  Shakespear- 
ian drama  is  that  the  fate  is,  to  the 
largest  possible  extent,  the  product 
of  personality;  as  Mr.  Raleigh  admits 
in  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth. 

But  it  is  time  to  point  out  some  of 
Mr.  Raleigh's  felicities.  One  of  the 
very  best  things  in  the  book  is  the 
passage  upon  Shakespeare's  "sur- 
prises." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  he  will 
suddenly  put  forth  his  vital  power  and 
take  away  the  breath  of  his  readers  by 
some  astonishing  piece  of  insight 
which  defeats  all  expectation.  He  is 
most  natural  when  he  upsets  all  ra- 
tional forecasts.  We  are  accustomed 
to  anticipate  how  others  will  behave 
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in  the  matters  that  most  nearly  con- 
cern us;  we  seem  to  know  what  we 
shall  say  to  them  and  to  be  able  to 
forecast  what  they  will  say  in  answer. 
We  are  accustomed,  too,  to  find  that 
our  anticipation  is  wrong.  So  it  is 
in  Shakespeare.  His  surprises  have 
the  same  convincing  quality;  the  word 
once  said  is  known  to  have  been  in- 
evitable. 

The  illustrations  given  are  Cleopatra's 
speech  to  her  attendants  when  Caesar 
has  left  her;  Desdemona's  dialogue 
with  Emilia  when  she  realizes  Othello's 
suspicion;  Macbeth's  reply  to  the  mes- 
senger who  brings  him  news  of  the 
Queen's  death,  and  Othello's  speech  in 
the  bed-chamber  when  he  looks  at  the 
sleeping  wife  he  has  come  to  kill. 
Again,  the  chapter  on  the  Theatre  is 
one  of  the  best.  The  analysis  of  the 
stage  effects  in  the  second  act  of 
Julius  CiBsar  is  masterly,  and  the  plea 
for  the  boy-actors  is  one  of  the  most 
original  things  in  the  book. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Shake- 
speare   has   not   suffered    more   than 
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he  has  gained  by  the  genius  of  latter- 
day  actresses,  who  bring  into  the  plajs 
a  realism  and  a  robust  emotion  which 
sometimes  obscure  the  sheer  poetic 
value  of  the  author's  conception.  The 
boys  were  no  doubt  very  highly  trained 
and  amenable  to  instruction;  so  that 
the  parts  of  Rosalind  and  Deademona 
may  well  have  been  rendered  with  a 
clarity  and  simplicity  which  served  as 
a  transparent  medium  for  the  anther's 
wit  and  pathos.  Poetry,  like  religion, 
is  outraged  when  it  is  made  a  platform 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  own  talent 
and  passion  by  those  who  are  Its  min- 
isters. With  the  disappearance  of  the 
boy  players  the  poetic  drama  died  in 
England,  and  it  has  had  no  second  life. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  a  review  to 
follow  Mr.  Raleigh  in  his  appraisement 
of  the  great  Shakespearian  personages. 
Often  we  agree,  as  often  we  dissent; 
but  the  charm  of  all  his  criticism  Is 
that  it  is  fresh  from  the  spring,  and 
much  more  exhilarating  than  what  has 
been  over  carefully  distilled  in  the 
laboratory. 


THE  SODL  OF  THE  BLACK. 


Next  week  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier  leaves 
for  the  Governorship  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  hopes  and  best  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try go  with  him.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  high  standard  maintained 
by  our  Colonial,  Foreign,  and  Indian 
Offices  to  say  that  the  appointment  is 
of  special  interest,  and  has  been  re- 
ceived with  unusual  satisfaction. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  both 
I^ersonal  and  administrative.  Mr.  Oliv- 
ier has  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  u 
hard-working  and  trusted  official  in 
one  of  our  rather  rigid  public  services 
to  follow  a  distinct  line  and  keep  a 
distinct  personality,  holding  coura- 
geously to  convictions  however  unpop- 
ular, and  continuing  to  serve  the  State 


with  confidence  that  right  reason  wUl 
in  the  end  prevail.  His  previous  work 
in  Jamaica  as  Vice-Govemor  has  also 
disproved  the  common  British  fallacy 
that  a  man  of  high  intellectual  and  im- 
aginative power  bungles  the  practical 
affairs  of  government  But  we  wish 
now  to  dwell  only  on  one  aspect  of  the 
appointment  In  Jamaica  Mr.  Olivier 
will  be  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  before  the  world, 
and  he  is  among  the  very  few  who  not 
only  realize  its  difficulty,  but  confront 
it  with  hope. 

That  problem  arises  from  the  leav- 
ings of  slavery;  it  is  the  fatal  inheri- 
tance bequeathed  from  the  union  of 
callousness  with  greed.     In  his  recent 
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book  upon  "White  Capital  and  Colored 
Labor,"  Mr.  Olivier  himself  says:  "On 
the  countries  where  the  white  man 
has,  with  whatever  philanthropic  ex- 
cuse or  pretext,  enslaved  or  used  the 
black  for  his  own  economic  profit,  a 
curse  still  rests.  They  are  sad  lands. 
The  harvest  has  been  reaped  and  car- 
ried; the  fortunes  are  spent;  the  in- 
dustrial system  has  perished."  Ja- 
maica is  one  of  those  sad  lands.  The 
whites  number  barely  15,000;  a  half- 
bred  stock  of  about  50,000  mulattoes 
serve  as  clerks,  artisans,  teachers, 
and  even  clergy;  but  outnumbering 
both  these  classes  put  together  by 
about  ten  to  one  stands  the  solid  black 
mass  of  000,000  negroes,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  slaves  our  fathers  im- 
ported from  Africa  by  a  lucrative  and 
atrocious  trade.  There  they  remain, 
at  first  sight  as  hopeless  as  one  of  the 
mangrove  swamps  of  their  ancient 
home,  where  vast  tree-trunks  rising 
from  the  slime  towards  the  distant 
sunlight  rot  as  they  grow  and  fall  sud- 
denly, crashing  through  silence,  to  sink 
again  into  slime  among  the  stench  and 
colorless  creatures  of  the  ooze.  Elarth- 
quake  and  the  ruin  of  the  old  sugar  in- 
dustry are  bad  enough;  with  them,  too, 
the  Governor  will  have  to  deal.  But 
the  after-growth  of  slavery  is  the  great 
question  before  him  in  Jamaica,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  Southern  States  or  in 
any  country  which  slavery  has 
touched.  That  is  '*the  White  Man's 
Burden"-^  burden  which  the  white 
man  himself  has  laid  upon  the  land— 
and  now  he  finds,  to  his  indignation, 
that  it  is  not  the  black  man  only  who 
has  to  take  it  up. 

The  old  solutions  no  longer  satisfy; 
they  are  no  longer  possible.  For  cen- 
turies the  cultured  races  believed  quite 
simply  in  "slaves  by  nature."  and 
found  the  belief  convenient  When 
Christ's  teaching  of  equality  before 
God  made  this  belief  untenable,  slav- 
ery was  defended  for  centuries  more 


as  Hn  opportunity  for  baptism  and  an 
open  gate  by  which  black  souls  might 
enter  the  fold.  That  belief  was  alse 
convenient,  and  still  prevails  in  the 
clerical  circles  of  Johannesburg.  Then 
came  Carlyle's  "poor  Quashee,  with 
face  deep  in  pumpkin  squash,"  and  an 
eternal  right  to  be  emancipated  from 
idleness.  The  obvious  advantages  of 
forced  labor  still  keep  the  "poor 
Quashee"  theory  alive  in  various  forms. 
We  have  seen  it  quite  lately  in  the  pro- 
posals for  labor  conscription  and  for  a 
taxation  that  will  drive  the  Kaffirs  to 
the  mines  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
moral  redemption.  But  it  is  all  no 
good.  The  latest  refinement  in  excuses 
is  seen  to  be  inferior  to  the  old  Greek 
plea  of  "slave  by  nature."  All  such 
Justifications  betray  the  furtive  greed 
lurking  hardly  concealed.  Invoking 
an  obvious  hypocrisy,  they  perish  of 
their  own  cant  In  the  best  Snglish  of 
the  negro's  kinsmen  upon  the  West 
Coast  "them  live  for  die." 

If  we  rule  out  the  pretences  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  religion,  one  of  two 
courses  only  remains  open:  either  we 
must  boldly  go  back  to  the  assertion 
that  the  black  races  are  fit  for  nothing 
but  slavery,  and  we  intend  to  use  them 
for  the  production  of  white  man's 
wealth  whether  they  are  fit  or  not— 
an  assertion  which  is  growing  more 
and  more  common  in  Africa  and  the 
Southern  States;  or  else  we  must  reso- 
lutely confront  the  question  of  race  in 
all  its  aspects— legal  equality,  social 
behavior,  possible  inter-marriage.  If 
we  determine  to  abandon  slavery  in 
reality,  as  all  civilized  people  have 
abandoned  it  in  name,  we  must  learn 
to  understand  race.  But  race  is  a  hard 
thing  to  understand,  and  the  African 
race  one  of  the  hardest  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  enter  into  the  soul  of 
another  race,  to  see  it  lying  as  a  con- 
stant quality  beneath  all  the  innumer- 
able variations  of  men  and  women, 
and  to  realize  in  what  aspect  it  regards 
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the  world  and  ourselves.  Even  the 
members  of  the  race  are  probably  un- 
conscious of  their  own  racial  spirit,  nor 
could  they  define  Its  character.  It  is 
a  secret  possession,  an  unknown  heri- 
tage from  the  passions  and  affections 
and  beliefs  of  incalculable  lovers  for 
many  generations. 

The  understanding  between  race  and 
race  Is  as  a  rule  little  more  intimate 
than  the  passing  of  a  liner  within 
sight  of  the  African  coast.  She  moves 
like  a  meteor,  sparkling  with  electric 
light.  In  the  saloon  the  passengers 
enjoy  their  seventh  dally  meal.  On 
deck  a  band  plays  .for  the  fancy-dress 
baU.  Peering  out  over  the  dark 
waters  to  the  thin,  black  line  of  swamp 
and  forest  beyond,  a  man  may  say: 
**Do  you  smeU  the  Coast?'*  and  then 
they  dance  again.  But  upon  that  black 
line  and  amidst  that  damp  and  vegeta- 
ble smell,  the  dim  broods  of  men  and 
women  are  going  their  usual  way. 
They,  too,  have  their  dances,  and 
hearts  which  "live  in  the  throat'*  throb 
to  the  drum  all  night.  They,  too,  have 
their  meals.  They  are  slowly  killing 
something,  shouting  with  laughter  to 
see  it  writhe.  They  are  making 
charms  of  man's  eyes,  and  pouring 
blood  into  bowls  that  the  spirits  may 
want  no  blood  of  living  men.  Outside 
the  village  gate,  under  a  cluster  of 
sticks  hung  with  animal  skulls,  they 
are  sprinkling  meal  that  the  spirits 
may  not  cross  the  palisade.  They  are 
tying  up  a  kid  for  the  leopard  into 
whom  a  well-known  villager's  soul 
passes  from  time  to  time.  The  moth- 
ers are  painting  their  young  in  stripes 
of  red  and  black.  The  old  men  are 
chipping  the  teeth  of  grown  boys  into 
gaps  and  points.  All  round  them  flit 
disembodied  forms,  invisible  but  dire- 
spirits  of  the  elements,  of  disease,  of 
the  chase,  and  of  the  dead.  Amid  af- 
fection and  terror  and  laughter  and 
toil,  the  black  swarms  of  forest  and 
creek  go  upon  their  way,   and  if   the 


dancers  from  the  liner  landed  a«A 
questioned  them,  the  dark  and  seal-like 
eyes  would  assume  their  look  of  un- 
fathomable silence,  and  the  film  which 
covered  thom  grow  impenetrable  as  a 
wall. 

That  is  the  relation  of  race  to  race. 
In  the  case  of  the  black  races,  there 
are  few  who  get  nearer  them;  there 
are  few  who  try.  Most  are  content 
with  maintaining  race  hatred,  refusing 
to  live  in  the  same  hotel,  or  to  serve 
in  the  same  office,  or  travel  in  the 
same  car,  or  do  the  same  work.  It 
is  a  counsel  of  despair,  emphasizing 
inequality,  goading  to  defiant  ill-man- 
ners, and  suggesting  the  crimes  that 
lead  to  lynching.  But  five  years  of 
observant  experience  among  Jamaican 
negroes  have  shown  Mr.  Olivier  that 
there  is  another  way.  The  soul  of  the 
race  grew  long  ago  among  these  dark 
and  mysterious  coasts  on  which  the 
passing  liners  look.  Into  that  soul 
have  entered  the  vivid  imaginings,  the 
fiuid  consciousness,  the  emotional  pas- 
sion of  unnumbered  forefathers.  It  Is 
singularly  open  to  spiritual  and  invisi- 
ble powers— singularly  open  to  the  un- 
seen infiuences  of  goodwill,  affection, 
and  social  impulse. 

Whilst  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
his  rational  and  practical  world,  the 
negro  is  markedly  and  even  grossly 
practical;  he  is  at  the  same  time  more 
conscious  of  the  unformulated  powers 
of  life,  and  less  under  the  dominion  of 
the  formulated. 

The  black  soul  often  acts  from  mo- 
tives alien  to  our  economics,  often  from 
finer  motives.  It  surpasses  us  in  nat- 
ural courtesy,  and  almost  alone  of 
mankind  it  equals  and  resembles  us  in 
laughter.  Mr.  Olivier  traces  in  the 
African  stocks  "potentialities  exceed- 
ingly important  and  valuable  as  vehi- 
cles for  human  manifestation,*'  and  by 
the  grant  of  "equality  according  to  ca- 
pacity," the  black  soul  has  received  a 
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fairer   chance   in   Jamaica   than   else- 
where:— 

The  civilization  and  morality  of  the 
Jamaican  negro  are  not  high  (he 
writes);  but  he  is  on  a  markedly  differ- 
ent level  from  his  grandfather,  the 
plantation  slave,  and  his  great-grand- 
father, the  African  savage.  The  ne- 
gro in  Jamaica  has  been  so  far  raised, 
so  mnch  freedom  of  civic  mixture  be- 
tween the  races  has  been  made  toler- 
able, by  the  continuous  application  to 
the  race  of  the  theory  of  humanity  and 
equality;  equality,  that  is,  in  the  essen- 
tial sense  of  endowment  in  the  In- 
finite—a share,  however  obscure  and 
undeveloped,  in  the  inheritance  of  what 
we  call  the  Soul. 

The  result  of  this  theory  of  human- 
ity and  equality  is  that  in  Jamaica  of- 
fences against  white  women  are  un- 
Icnown,  and  both  racial  hatred  and  ra- 
cial desire  are*  dying  out  The  evi- 
dence of  Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard, 
is  remarkable:  "The  negro  race-ques- 
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tion,"  he  says,  "in  our  present  Ameri- 
can sense  of  that  term,  seems  to  be 
substantially  solved/*  He  attributes 
the  solution  to  "English  administration 
and  English  reticence"— much  higher 
achievements  and  qualities  than  those 
which  our  Imperialists  celebrate  with 
brazen  trumpets.  Coming  fresh  from 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  States,  Professor  Royce  is 
certainly  over-sanguine.  The  problem 
still  remains,  even  in  Jamaica,  and 
there,  as  In  other  places,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  in  our  Empire.  But 
Mr.  Olivier  may  be  trusted  to  follow 
and  develop  the  tradition  of  adminis- 
tration and  reticence,  of  humanity  and 
equality.  He  goes  to  a  difficult  enter- 
prise with  peculiar  knowledge  and  pe- 
culiar sympathy.  Above  all,  he  goes 
with  hope,  and  hope  has  a  way  of 
bringing  its  own  fulfilment  That  is 
why  all  nations  honor  the  men  who 
do  not  despair  of  the  republic. 
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Here  and  there  not  man,  but  the 
genius  of  the  place,  seems  to  say  to 
himself,  "I  will  make  a  garden."  On 
the  clean  slope  of  a  Sussex  hill,  in  the 
deep  quiet  of  a  Surrey  wood,  in  a  high 
hedgerow,  on  the  level  surface  of  a 
Thames  backwater,  he— or  rather  she, 
for  the  genius  of  flower  places  cannot 
but  be  feminine— she,  then,  sets  so 
splendid  a  profusion  of  blossom,  and 
with  such  care  for  the  exact  condi- 
tions under  which  her  flowers  will 
bloom  most  sweetly,  that  the  word 
"garden"  must  not  be  dlsollowed  her. 
If  it  is  urged  that  she  asks  for  a  word 
which  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  plan 
and  of  enclosure,  even  then  she  will 
not  be  without  excuse.  Her  bound- 
ary may  be  a  furrow,  or  It  may  be 
the  horizon,  but  it  Is  never  the  wrong 
boundary;  and  if  she  is  to   be  asked 


questions  about  care  and  planning, 
she  can  reply  not  only  that  it  is  some- 
times the  most  careful  gardeners  who 
meet  with  the  most  surprising  failures, 
but  that  her  knowledge  is  absolute  and 
makes  care  unnecessary;  she  cannot 
make  a  mistake.  She  has  always 
made  her  gardens  where  she  pleased, 
and  has  only  set  In  them  the  flowers 
which  she  knew  would  be  pleased  to 
grow. 

For  sheer  prodigality  of  blossom  and 
color  there  Is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  Eng- 
lish countryside  scenery  to  compare 
with  the  flowers  of  a  Swiss  or  Tyro- 
lese  valley  in  early  summer.  But  it 
the  effect  for  a  few  weeks  is  un- 
equalled, it  is  not  lasting;  there  are 
many  weeks  In  the  year  in  which  the 
Swiss  valleys  can  show  nothing  to  set 
beside  the  changing  carpets  of  English 
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woodlands  and  meadows.  Taken 
week  in,  week  out  throughout  the  year, 
the  "wild  gardens"  of  our  own  coun- 
try need  not  fear  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  of  moderate  climes. 
The  genius  of  the  gardener  begins 
work  earlier  and  ends  it  later.  The 
first  wild  flower-show  of  the  year  is 
not,  as  the  nursery-books  would  have 
it,  a  garden  of  snowdrops,  but  the 
chequered  and  shining  gold  and  green 
carpet  of  the  aconite,  urging  curved 
necks  through  rain-sodden,  frost- 
cracked  mould  and  leaves  hardly  a 
month  fallen,— -the  earliest  and  bravest 
of  all  winter  flowers.  Snowdrops  will 
be  shaking  their  bells  in  the  north- 
easter a  fortnight  later;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  may  be  allowed  to  be- 
long, after  all,  to  the  flowers  of  the 
wildest  gardens.  Probably,  if  their 
record  could  be  traced  back  as  far  as 
possible,  they  would  be  found,  even 
when  they  seem  growing  absolutely 
wild,  to  have  been  planted,  perhaps  in 
the  plot  of  some  long  since  tumbled- 
down  cottage,  or  you  will  catch  sight 
of  the  gnarled  and  lichened  stem  of 
some  old  apple-tree,  showing  that  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  was  not  al- 
ways uncared  for.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
pretty  legend  that  where  you  find 
snowdrops  growing  in  profusion  you 
may  be  sure  that  you  are  on  "Abbey 
land,'*  and  near  the  site  of  a  monastery 
or  nunnery.  But  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  essential  wildness  of  the  hill- 
gardens  and  wood-gardens  of  a  couple 
of  months  later.  Nothing  in  all  the 
year  has  quite  the  same  fresh  gaiety 
as  the  "host  of  golden  dafTodils'*  of 
Wordsworth's  inimitable  song  or 
spring.  He  came  upon  them  suddenly; 
and  to  see  daffodils  as  they  should  be 
seen,  you  must  come  upon  them  sud- 
denly in  tens  of  thousands  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  in  sunlight  and  with  a  wind 
blowing.  Daffodils  need  a  wind  as 
other  flowers  need  the  sun,  and  do  not 
begin  talking  on  the  hill  until  the  dry 


sheaths  behind  their  perianths  are  be- 
ing danced  backwards  and  forwards 
agaii;ist  their  glaucous,  spiky  leaves. 
That  is  an  even  earlier  and  simpler 
sound  of  April  than  the  first  sharp 
notes  of  the  chiffchaff  tumbling  among 
the  beech-twigs.  With  the  fading  of 
daffodils,  indeed,  the  first  simplicity  of 
spring  ends;  after  that  the  gardener 
of  the  woods  begins  to  try  effects  of 
color;  she  strews  the  most  delicate 
yellows  and  crinkled  greenery  of  prim- 
roses under  plum-tinted  birch-twigs 
and  bronze  bracken,  and  paints  into 
her  picture  comers  and  edgings  of  dog- 
violets  and  white  violets;  or  while  the 
primroses  are  still  pale  and  new  among 
their  lengthening  leaves,  she  spreads 
high  and  wide  over  the  bank  a  curtain 
of  bluebells,  and  dots  into  the  sldrt  of 
it  burning  spires  of  orchids,  the  most 
Jewel-like  of  all  flowem  of  May;  or 
among  the  young  meadow  grasses  of 
Oxfordshire  waterways  scatters  pur- 
ple-spotted fritUlarles,  "snake's  heads" 
in  the  fleld  to  match  the  snake's  head 
of  the  wryneck  peering  behind  the 
willow  boughs.  Are  there,  though, 
any  fritiUaries  stiU  left  at  Oxford? 
Perhaps  they  are  not  all  yet  grabbed 
up  for  an  unworthy  market 

On  occasion,  there  can  be  a  distinct 
sense  of  pleasure  in  a  set  boundary  to 
a  wild  garden.  Of  all  the  farmers' 
enclosures,  the  hayfleld  is  the  most 
riotous  and  unchecked  in  wealth  of 
growth,  and  of  all  wild  gardens  there 
is  none  more  shining  than  a  fleld  of 
buttercups  in  sunlight;  >ou  could  al- 
most see  your  face  in  a  bunch  of  those 
burnished  yellow  chalices.  It  is  not 
quite  the  yellowest  field  there  can  be, 
for  that  supreme  yellow  belongs  to  a 
fleld  of  weeds,  or  herbs,  as  those  who 
believe  in  dandelion-tea  may  like  to 
call  them.  A  fleld  which  has,  so  to 
speak,  been  captured  by  dandelions  is 
an  astonishing  piece  of  ground  to  look 
at;  the  brilliance  of  the  color  is  even 
more  continuous  and  dazzling  than  that 
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of  buttercups,  yet  wltb  the  glamor  of 
it  strangely  and  most  delicately  veiled, 
with  thousands  of  school-children*s 
"flower-clocks"  floating  and  fainting 
in  the  wind  above  it.  Here,  without 
doubt,  the  sense  of  a  set  boundary 
adds  a  charm  of  its  own.  All  round 
and  outside  the  hedges  of  that  one 
field  are  the  ordinary  life  and  growth 
of  the  farm;  inside,  a  haunted  garden 
of  filmy  shapes  moving  over  glowing 
flowers.  Only  one  other  field  of  wild 
flowers  has  something  of  the  same 
magic,  and  that  is  a  stretch  of  corn- 
field ablaze  with  poppies,— green  colon- 
nades and  palaces  hung  with  crumpled 
scarlet  satin.  That  Is,  perhaps,  the 
most  brilliant  garden  of  chalk  downs 
near  the  sea;  the  far  boundary  a  strip 
of  blue  water  laced  with  white,  and 
near  you,  along  the  level  furrow,  dusty 
pink  convolvulus  creeping  out  over  the 
bank  to  the  road. 

For  pure  waywardness  of  choosing 
and  planting  there  is  nothing  wilder, 
nor  with  secrets  better  kept,  than  the 
natural  wall-garden.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  with  the  most  care- 
ful planting,  to  fail  dismally  in  mak- 
ing a  wall-garden,  or  for  that  matter 
a  rock-garden,  which  to  many  people's 
notions  should  consist  chiefly  of  rocks. 
It  might  be  worth  some  unsuccessful 
gardener's  while  to  leave  his  old  wall 
(if  it  is  really  an  old  wall,  and  not  a 
new  one  with  earth  Jammed  in  artifi- 
cially by  the  local  Balbus)  entirely 
alone  and  to  watch  what  happens  to 
it  For  in  the  crevices  of  old  and 
crumbling  walls,  and  in  pockets  on  the 
sun-burnt  fagades  of  sheer  clifl^s,  birds 
and  the  wind  and  rain  contrive  to 
place  some  of  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  wild  gardens.  Nothing  could  very 
well  look  more  parched  or  inhospitable 
than  those  weather-scarred  surfaces; 
but  so  deep  down  into  the  stored  crev- 
ices can  the  roots  of  the  rock  plants 
drive  and  search  for  moisture  and 
food,  and  so  level  and  unchanging  is 


the  coolness  of  the  solid  stone,  that 
not  even  the  fiercest  suns  will  wither 
the  sea-lavender  on  the  gray  frontiers 
of  the  Welsh  coastline,  or  the  red  va- 
lerian lining  the  banks  of  the  South 
Ck)untry  railway  cutting,  or  the  wall- 
flowers and  snapdragons  on  the  ruined 
castle  gateway.  Or  the  genius  of  the 
roadside  may  decide  upon  a  fernery, 
and  set  hart's-tongue  and  lady's-fem 
and  maidenhair  above  West  Country 
dipping  wells,  or  clothe  the  long  un- 
sought combes  by  the  seu  with  the 
rufous  spikes  and  six-foot  fronds  of 
the  Royal  fern,  the  noble  Osmunda  re- 
galia. Or  she  may  decide  to  lead  you 
out  over  the  most  difficult  garden  of 
all,  sand  and  rock  and  shingle,  and  yet 
show  you  twenty  acres  starred  and 
splashed  with  rock-rose  and  thyme 
and  bedstraw,  broom  and  bright-eye, 
and  gray-green  sea-holly  waiting  for 
August  suns  to  bum  it  Into  blue;  and 
then  take  you  down  from  those  sandy 
hills  to  change  the  garden  into  a  sud- 
den stretch  of  watered  pasture,  with 
cattle  knee-deep  in  forget-me-not  and 
meadow-sweet  and  yellow  iris,  their 
dark  backs  rubbing  up  into  dog-rose 
and  honeysuckle.  Each  is  a  true  gar- 
den, deflned  and  enclosured,  though  the 
boundary  may  be  wilder  and  less  easily 
known  as  a  boundary  than  an  iron  rail- 
ing or  a  laurel  hedge. 

Bacon  kept  part  of  his  ideal  garden 
to  be  hung  with  bird-cages,  and  it 
might  be  amusing  to  guess  what  birds 
he  would  have  put  in  them.  There  is 
a  bird  proper  to  each  wild  garden,  but 
a  wilder  genius  than  Bacon's  opens 
the  cage-door  of  the  lark,  and  send 
him  climbing  up  his  own  blue  ladder. 
He  belongs  alike  to  the  earliest  and 
latest  gardens  of  all;  but  there  are 
others  belonging  only  to  one.  There 
is  the  snipe,  drumming  high  zigzags 
over  the  marshflowers,  and  the  cuckoo 
calling  never  later  than  the  roses— or 
for  a  thorough  lusty  call  of  spring, 
what  Is  to  be   set  beside  the  trium- 
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phant,  harsh  cry  of  the  cock  pheasant 
with  the  loud  roll  of  his  flapping  wings 
to  follow  it  as  he  stands  glorious  be- 
fore his  meek  brown  mate  among  the 
primroses?  That  is  a  call  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  spring;  and  if,  be- 
cause the  singing  birds  are  silent  later 
in  the  year,  there  is  no  bird  which 
chiefly  associates  itself  with  all  the 
Tbe  Spectator. 


later  gardens,  there  are  still  two  or 
three  winged  creatures  which  add  bril- 
liance to  the  flowers  on  which  they  sun 
themselves.  Even  into  October  tbe 
peacock  and  red  admiral  butterflies 
strut  and  fan  their  glowing  wings  on 
flower  after  flower  of  the  patches  of 
purple  scabious,  the  latest  of  the  wild 
gardens  of  the  year. 


THE  ENIGMA  OF  LIFE.* 


(1)  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian  re-afflrms 
his  conviction  that  living  organisms 
continue  to  arise  from  not-living  ma- 
terial. It  is  a  long  time  since,  in  his 
"Beginnings  of  Life"  (1872),  Bastian 
sought  to  establish  the  reality  of  this 
"archebiosis"  and  also  of  heterogenesis 
—that  strange  process  by  which  organ- 
isms or  parts  of  organisms  of  deflnite 
kind  give  rise  to  organisms  of  a  quite 
different  kind,  as  when  the  ovum  of 
the  rotifer  Hydatina  produces  the  in- 
fusorian  Otostoma.  In  1876-7  there 
was  a  notable  and  useful  controversy 
between  Bastian,  on  the  one  side,  Tyn- 
dall  and  Pasteur  on  the  other,  the  issue 
of  which  seemed  to  most  experts  to  be 
that  Bastian  failed  to  make  good  his 
case  for  the  present-day  occurrence  of 
spontaneous  generation.  The  claims 
of  professional  work  forced  the  heretic 
to  renounce  his  investigations  for  about 
twenty  years,  but  he  has  recently  been 
able  to  return  with  unabated  vigor  to 
the  study  of  both  heterogenesis  and 
abiogenesis.  His  ''Studies  in  Hetero- 
genesis" and  his  work  on  •*The  Nature 

•  1  "The  BvolntioB  of  Life."  By  Dr.  H.  Carl- 
ton Bastian  F.B.S.  Pp.  xviil  +  819;  with  dia- 
grams and  many  photomicrographs.  (London: 
Methnen  and  Go.,  n.d.)    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

2  *'  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Life  in  the 
Light  of  New  Knowledge."  By  Prof.  Felix 
Le  Dantec.  An  introductory  preface  by  Rob- 
ert K.  Duncan,  author  of  **The  New  Knowl- 
edge." Pp.  xvi  +  250;  21  figures.  (London : 
HOdder  and  Stoughton,  1907.)   Price  6s.  net 


and  Origin  of  Living  Matter**  have 
been  already  reviewed  in  Tfoiure,  and 
we  have  now  before  us  an  account  of 
his  recent  researches  on  'techebiosis** 
and  a  clear  exposition  of  his  views  as 
to  "The  Evolution  of  Life.*'  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  author's 
strong  desire  to  get  at  the  truth,  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  his  in- 
comparable good  humor. 

Dr.  Bastian  begins  by  indicating 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  term 
"spontaneous  generation,"  whidi  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  "generatio  equivoca"; 
he  advocates  the  use  of  the  word 
''archcbiosis*'— the  past  or  present  orig- 
ination of  living  things  from  not-liv- 
ing material— and  he  contrasts  it  with 
*'heterogenetic  reproduction,*'  which 
presupposes  pre-existing  organisms. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  book  he  points 
out  that  inorganic  evolution  (recently 
studied  in  ways  not  a  little  npsetting) 
has  not  stopped,  and  argoes  against 
the  dogmatism  of  those  who,  while  ad- 
mitting that  archebiosis  probably  oc- 
curred very  long  ago,  refuse  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  now. 
Because  it  has  been  shown  that  mag- 
gots are  not  really  produced  by  the 
fiesh  in  which  they  crawl,  it  does  not 
follow  that  minute  specks  of  living 
matter  may  not  arise  de  nooo  in  suita- 
ble not-living  fiuids,  and  to  base  the 
formula   mnne  vh>um  ew  vivo  on   the 
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**pa8t  experience  of  mankind"  is  ridic- 
ulousiy  naTve.  It  has  become  the 
fashion  to  call  ^^pontaneoos  genera- 
tion" a  "cliimera,"  and  the  study  of  it 
a  search  for  a  mare's  nest.  But  **nel- 
ther  Darwin,  Huxley,  nor  Spencer  ever 
undertook  any  experimental  work  on 
this  subject  themselves/*  and  as  for 
Tyndall  and  Pasteur,  both  were  con- 
vinced beforehand.  The  whole  story 
is  gone  over  again  (pp.  95-228)  and  it  is 
(psychologically,  at  least)  very  instruc- 
tive. Since  1878,  Dr.  Bastian  had  not, 
l}efore  the  present  work,  published 
anytliing  on  the  subject  of  archebiosis, 
save  one  chapter  in  his  1905  volume, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  read  his  retro- 
spect of  a  famous  controversy  and  his 
undismayed  conclusions  in  spite  of  all. 
"Mere  observation,"  the  author 
points  out,  "can  never  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  Archebiosis  does  or  does 
not  take  place  at  the  present  day."  In 
a  fluid  believed  to  be  quite  not-living, 
minute  living  creatures  appear,  but  ob- 
servation cannot  decide  whether  they 
arise  from  invisible  germs  of  pre-ex- 
isting organisms  or  "whether  they 
have  come  into  being  in  the  mother 
liquid  as  a  result  of  life-giving  syn- 
thetic processes."  Therefore  we  must 
resort  to  experiment,  and  the  fallacies 
to  be  guarded  against  are  two.  The 
heat  employed  in  the  sterilizing  process 
must  be  adequate  to  kill  all  pre-ex- 
isting living  things  within  the  experi- 
mental vessels,  and  there  must  be 
no  subsequent  contamination  with  at- 
mospheric germs.  Therefore  Bastian 
heated  his  fluids  to  115**  C.  or  IdO**  C, 
and  hermetically  sealed  the  tubes. 
But  these  precautions  involve  disad- 
vantages; the  degrading  efl'ect  of  the 
initial  purifying  heat  process  may  ren- 
der the  medium  unfit  for  the  occur- 
rence of  future  processes  that  may 
lead  to  life-origination,  and  the  glass 
of  the  hermetically  sealed  vessel  in 
which  the  fluid  is  contained  partially 
excludes  actinic  rays  which  might  be 


potential,  or  at  least  helpfsl.  la  bring- 
ing about  the  combinations  in  ques- 
tion. In  spite  of  these  disadvantages. 
Dr.  Bastian  found  living  creatures— 
"Bacilli,  Vibriones,  CJocci,  Streptococci, 
Torulae,  and  other  germs  of  Fnngi"— in 
saline  solutions  within  tubes  that  had 
been  heated  at  115*»  C.  to  130''  C.  for 
from  ten  to  twenty  -minutes,  and  the 
present  subdirector  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute has  declared,  in  regard  to  spores 
of  bacilli  in  all  such  fluids,  that  "a 
temperature  of  115°  G.  sterilizes  them 
completely  and  most  rapidly."  Some 
of  the  photomicrographic  figures  of 
"organisms"  are  not  very  like  organ- 
isms at  all,  but  others  are.  The  alter- 
native interpretations  are  (1)  that  Dr. 
Bastian*s  methods  were  not  rigorous 
enough;  (2)  that  the  fatal  temperature 
has  been  estimated  at  too  low  a  figure; 
(3)  that  contamination  occurred  during 
the  preparation  of  the  photographed 
slides,  ot  (4)  that  arcliebiosis  actually 
takes  place.  Personally,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  accept  the  last  interpreta- 
tion until  ever>'  possibility  of  error 
has  been  excluded,  and  we  are  not  con- 
vinced by  Dr.  Bastian's  "final  decisive 
experiments."  We  suspect  that  the 
sterilization  was  imperfect;  we  suspect 
that  there  were  "germs"— where  we 
have  often  seen  them— on  the  slides  and 
c*over-slips;  we  suspect  everything  to  a 
degree  that  Dr.  Bastian— with  a  tol- 
erant smile— would  say  outrages  com- 
mon sense.  For  we  belong  to  the  prej- 
udiced, illogical,  conservative  sect  of 
St.  Thomas  who  doubt  and  doubt 
The  whole  business  is  so  analogous  to 
belief  in  "spooks"  that  no  amount  of 
argument  is  of  any  use  until  we  have 
seen  for  ourselves.  Why,  then.  Dr. 
Bastian  says,  will  you  not  experiment? 
And  why  will  you  not,  in  the  name  of 
St  Thomas,  point  out  precisely  where 
my  experiments  are  fallacious?  As  to 
the  first  question,  we  think  the  an- 
swer is  that  we  regard  archebiosis  as 
so  great  a  miracle  that  we  do  not  ex- 
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pect  to  see  it  repeated.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond question,  we  do  not  know  wliat  to 
answer,  unless  it  be  that  the  steriliza- 
tion was  inadequate,  or  that  the  prepa- 
rations were  contaminated  before  the 
photographs  were  taken.  At  the  same 
time,  recent  physiochemical  discov- 
eries centred  around  the  fact  of  radio- 
activity warn  us  that  dogmatism  as 
to  possibilities  is  far  from  being  con- 
sistent with  the  truly  scientillc  mood. 

Harking  back  to  heterogenesls,  per- 
haps it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  Dr. 
Bastian  was  good  enough  to  show  us 
the  mummy  of  an  Otostoma  reposing 
within  the  egg-case  of  Hydatina. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  But 
what  remains  unproved  is  that  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Hydatina  ovum  gives 
rise  by  heterogenesls  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  infusorlan  Otostoma.  We 
suspected  parasitism,  and  we  watched 
many  ova  of  Hydatina.  But  neither 
the  expected  nor  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened. On  one  occasion,  however,  Dr. 
John  Rennie,  lecturer  on  parasitology 
In  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  an  ex- 
pert Investigator  who  was  good  enough 
to  assist  in  watching  for  the  advent  of 
Otostoma,  observed  two  (not  identified) 
infusorians  moving  Inside  the  rotifer's 
eg^,  but  he  did  not  regard  the  phenom- 
enon as  a  proof  of  heterogenesls.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  egg-envelope 
showed  a  small  split,  through  which 
the  infusorians  soon  passed  out,  doubt- 
less following  the  path  by  which  they 
formerly  entered. 

(2)  Prof.  Felix  Le  Dantec  has  en- 
titled his  book  ''The  Nature  and  Ori- 
gin of  Ufe,"  but  with  a  humor  which 
we  appreciate  he  has  entirely  shirked 
the  question  of  origin,  only  referring 
to  it  in  a  casual,  half-hearted  sort  of 
way  on  the  last  page,  where  he  tells 
us  that  "the  time  will  come  when  me- 
thodic analysis  will  allow  of  a  rea- 
soned synthesis'*  of  pn>toplasm.  It  is 
problable  that  the  solution  will  be 
found  In  the  study  of  diastases. 


When  the  effective  synthesis  Is  ob- 
tained, it  will  have  no  surprises  in  it— 
and  it  will  be  utterly  useless.  With  the 
new  knowledge  acquired  by  science, 
the  enlightened  mind  no  longer  needs 
to  see  the  fabrication  of  protoplasm  in 
order  to  be  convinced  of  the  absence  of 
all  essential  difference  and  all  absolute 
discontinuity  between  living  and  not- 
living  matter. 

Prof.  Le  Dantec*s  book— which  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  life— ranges  over 
the  whole  field  of  biology  from  bac- 
teria to  the  nervous  system,  from  kar- 
yokinesis  to  mutations,  from  troplsms 
to  natural  selection,  and  he  leaves  one 
with  the  general  impression  tliat  even 
"in  the  light  of  new  knowledge**  the 
riddle  of  *ilfe*'  remains  very  obscure. 
In    a   popular   elusive   manner,    with 
abundant    concrete    illustrations,    the 
author   seeks    to  show   that   the   liv- 
ing creature  is  a  mechanism  and  noth- 
ing more,  and  that  "the  study  of  life 
belongs    to    chemical    physics.*'      "A 
higher  animal  such  as  man  is  o  meotofi- 
i9m    of    mechaniams    of    meckanitniB.'* 
This  rather  cryptic  conclusion  is  ex- 
panded into  the  statement  that  man  is 
an  anatomical   mechanism   of   colloid 
mechanisms  of  chemical  mechanisms. 
The  wonder  is  that  they  all  hold  to- 
gether.     "More  and  more  the  living 
being  appears  to  us  a  superposition  of 
dead  things."    But  it  is  a  fell  super- 
position.    "A  rat  trap  would  be  alive 
if,  while  exercising  Its  normal  function 
of  loosing  its  spring,  it  should  impress 
on  its  constitutent  substances  a  chemi- 
cal activity  whose  result  would  be  a 
tension  of  the  spring  tighter  tban  be- 
fore."   This  seems  to  us  rather  a  clap- 
trap theory  of  life.      We  mean  that 
the  author  gives  the  problem  n  false 
simplicity;  he  conveys  the  impression 
that  we  can  readily  give  a  mechanical 
re-description  of  the  development,  the 
growth,  the  reproduction,  the  behavior, 
the  evolution— the  life  of  living  crea- 
tures.    But  he  does  not  go  thoroughly 
enough  into  any  single  Instance  to  win 
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conviction,  and  he  is  continually  re- 
treating into  tlie  mystery  of  colloids. 
Some  of  his  utterances  strike  us  as 
rather  intemperate,  as  when  he  tells  us 
that  *'life  is  an  aquatic  phenomenon," 
or  that  '*Life  is  only  a  surface  accident 
in  the  history  of  the  thennic  evolution 
of  the  globe,"  or  that  **The  fact  of  Mng 
conwioua  does  not  intervene  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  directing  vital 
movements."  Yet  when  we  were  con- 
scious of  this  sentence  we  turned  back 
several  pages  and  re-read  the  preface, 
where  the  editor  takes  an  optimistic 
view  of  mechanistic  theories. 

The  author  has  full  faith  in  the  the- 
ory of  epiphenomenal  connciousness;  It 
is  a  negligible  shadow.  He  prefers  to 
keep  to  the  purely  objective,  e.g.  the 
mechanism  of  colloids  and  the  polari- 
ties of  the  cell.  He  is  very  strong  on 
bipolarity.  **The  living  cell  is  bi- 
polar apparatus,  since  it  needs  a  cyto- 
plasm and  a  nucleus."  ''In  each  bipo- 
lar element  of  protc^lasm  there  is  a 
male  pole  and  a  female  pole."  ''Matu- 
ration is  explained  by  the  disappear- 
ance in  cyt)oplasm  and  nucleus  of  all 
elements  of  the  sex  opposed  to  that  of 
the  mature  element  flnully  obtained." 
"Fecundation  is  the  operation  in  which 
the  spermatozooid,  introduced  by  sex- 
ual attraction  into  the  ovule,  completes 
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by  means  of  its  male  poles  the  female 
I/oles  of  the  ovule's  elements,  which 
are  incomplete."  ''Assimilation  is  a  bi- 
polar phenomenon,"  and  "alternating 
generation  is  also  related  with  the  bi- 
polarity. of  the  living  elements."  All 
this  is  "in  the  light  of  new  knowl- 
edge," as  is  also  the  conclusion  that 
"strictly  speaking  there  is  never  any 
hereditary  transmission  except  of  ac- 
quired characters."  The  author  cor- 
rects some  of  the  errors  of  Claude  Ber- 
nard, Darwin,  and  Weismann. 

The  book  has  been  translated  by 
Stoddard  Dewey,  and  it  is  just  possi- 
ble that  the  original  may  have  suffered 
a  litUe.  "If  the  hen  fabricates  the 
egg,  the  egg  in  its  turn  will  fabricate 
the  hen.  We  shall  not  therefore  be 
astonished  when  we  come  to  verify  the 
marvellous  phenomenon  which  governs 
the  entire  evolution  of  living  beings: 
the  heredity  of  acquired  characters." 
"Lichens  result  from  the  association  of 
seaweed  and  mushrooms."  This  lacks 
precision.  "The  embryology  of  an  an- 
imal reproduces  its  genealogy."  This 
lacks  elegance.  Speaking  of  crabs 
and  lobsters,  he  says,  "All  variation, 
all  modification  is  limited  in  such  ani- 
mals to  this  phenomenon  of  moulting." 
This  lacks  clearness. 

J.  A.  T. 


LIFE'S  LITTLE  DIFFICULTIES. 
The  Shads  op  Blub. 
Oily    to    Mrs.    Leonard     two  yards— and  blow  the  expense,  as 

Vifmy  says.  Don't  say  you  are  busy  or 
anything,  or  I  shall  have  to  ask  OUve 
Shackle;  and  Heaven  knows  I  don't 
want  to  be  beholden  to  her  any  more. 
Your  frantic  M. 


Mrs,     Vincent 

Sprake. 

(With  enclosure,) 

My  Dear  Fera,— Do  be  an  angel  and 
go  off  at  once  to  ElVs  or  NwxWs  and 
see  if  you  can  match  the  enclosed 
shade  in  velvet.  I  want  the  dress  for 
Friday  week,  and  there  isn't  a  minute 
to  lose.  It  is  for  Mrs.  Ashley  Oarboneifs 
At  Home,  and  you  know  my  reasons 
for  wishing  to  look  well  there.    I  want 


Mrs.   Leonard   Sprake   to   Mrs.    Vincent 

OUy. 

Dearest  Mildred,—!  have  been  every- 
where and  it  can't  be  done.     I  went 
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first  to  EIV8,  then  to  Na>val'8,  then  to 
8Ukand*8  and  Worcester  NioolVs,  and 
then  back  to  Bond  Street  to  Bedfort 
and  Handhury^s.  But  all  in  vain.  I 
saw  nothing  that  would  match.  Tell 
me  what  to  do  next.  Why  must  you 
have  velvet?  I  am  glad  you  asked  me 
and  not  the  Shackle  girl.  After  your 
last  experience  of  her  *iimpetude/'  as 
Len  calls  it,  you  should  be  very  shy. 
How  long  was  it  she  stayed?  Two 
months?  Some  people  are  beyond  any- 
thing. 

Yours,  Vera. 

Mrs,    Vincent    Oily    to    Mrs,    Leonard 

Sprake, 
My  Dear  Vera,— I  must  liave  velvet 
There  is  no  way  out  of  it;  nothing  else 
will  do.  Try  Licence's,  or  one  of  those 
Kensington  places,  Irving  and  Queen's 
or  Biter*s,  Only  you  must  go  at  once. 
I  would  not  trouble  you  only  I  cannot 
trust  any  one  else's  eyes.  Yours  never 
makes  a  mistake.  When  we  meet  re- 
mind me  to  tell  you  about  Mrs.  Olen- 
denn^  and  the  Scripture  Reader.  It 
is  too  delicious;  but  much  too  long  to 
write. 

Yours  in  despair,  M. 

Mrs,    Leonard   Sprake   to   Mrs,    Vincent 

Oily. 
Dearest  Mildred,—!  have  been  to  all 
and  not  one  has  it  The  nearest  thing 
was  at  Licenc&s,  but  they  had  only  a 
pattern.  The  material  itself  is  out  of 
stock  and  cannot  be  replaced.  I  even 
tried  the  wilds  of  Oxford  Street,  but 
all  in  vain  too.  You  really  must  give 
up  the  idea  of  matching,  or  try  silk. 
The  great  joke  here  is  that  at  Lady 
BassetVs  last  week  Canon  CJoss  found 
a  glass  eye  in  the  spinach.  It  turns  out 
to  have  been  the  new  cook's. 

Yours,  Vera, 

Mrs.  Vincent  Oily  to  Mrs.  Leonard  Sprake. 

(Teleffram.) 
Try  Daw's. 


Mrs.   Leonard   Sprake   to   Mrs.    Vincent 

Oily. 
(Teleffram.) 
Daw's  no  good.    Do  have  silk. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Oily  to  Mrs.  Leonard  Sprake. 

(Teleffram.) 
Silk  useless.    Try  Orangt^s. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Sprake  to  Mrs.  Vincent 
Oily  {iffith  encloswr€j. 
My  Dear  Mildred,— I  tried  Orang&s 
without  avail.  I  should  have  gone 
there  sooner,  but  knew  it  would  be  use- 
less. I  now  return  the  pattern  with 
many  regrets.  I  would  have  still  made 
one  or  two  other  efforts,  bat  I  must 
go  down  to  Chislehurst  to-morrow  to 
see  mother,  and  after  that  it  will  be 
too  late.  I  still  think  you  would  have 
been  wiser  to  try  some  otha:  material 
less  difficult  to  match  than  velvet 

Yours  with  regret.  Vera. 

Mrs,    Vincent    OUy    to    Mrs.    Leonard 

Sprake. 

Dear  Vera.— I  think  you  are  very 
selfish  and  inconsiderate.  Your  visit 
to  your  mother  cannot  be  so  fearfully 
important  and  I  seem  to  remember 
other  occasions  when  she  had  to  stand 
over  for  lots  of  more  attractiTe  en- 
gagements. Still,  you  must  of  conne, 
do  what  you  want  to  do.  I  am  sending 
the  pattern  to  OUve  Shackle,  who,  in 
spite  of  her  faults,  is,  at  any  rate,  seal- 
ous  and  true. 

Yours  disappointedly  and  utterly 
tired  out,  M. 

Miss  Olive  Shackle  to  Mrs.  Vincent  OUy. 
My  Sweet  Mildred,—!  am  sliding  you 
the  velvet  by  special  messenger;  which 
is  a  luxury  to  which  I  am  sure  yon  will 
not  mind  my  treating  myself.  I  got 
it  at  once  at  ElVs,  from  my  own  spe- 
cial counter-man  there.  He  had  put  it 
on  one  side  for  another  old  customer, 
but  made  an  exception  for  me.  How  I 
should  love  to  see  you  in  your  beautl- 
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fill  dress  throwing  every  one  else  at 
Mrs.  Ashley  Carhon^Vs  into  the  shade! 
I  was  to  have  been  with  the  Rutters 
at  Church  Stretton  for  the  week-end, 
but  poor  dear  Mrs.  Rutter  has  just  writ- 
ten to  say  that  her  sister  is  dangerously 
ill  at  Woodhall  Spa  with  something 
that  may  very  likely  develop  into  per- 

I'linrh. 


itonitis,  aud  she  has  bad  to  put  ott  all 
her  guests. 

Tours  ever,  Olive  Shackle. 

Miss  Olive  Shaekle  to  Mrs.  Vincent  Oily. 

{Telegram.) 
Will  come  with  pleasure. 
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"The  Dickens  Concordance,*'  by  Mary 
Williams,  which  is  to  contain  a  com- 
plete list  of  characters  and  places  men- 
tioned in  Dickens,  and  also  a  full 
alphabetical  list,  is  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Francis  Griffiths. 

The  trend  of  prices  for  new  novels 
in  England  appears  to  be  downwards. 
Messrs.  Sisley,  Messrs.  Chatto,  and 
Messrs.  Routledge  are  issuing  them  at 
half-a-crown  instead  of  6«.;  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  is  starting  4«.  novels;  and  now 
Messrs.  Blackwood  are  issuing  Mrs. 
Cecil  Thurston's  newest  work,  *The 
Mystics,"  at  3«.  6(f.  instead  of  6«. 

"The  Traveller's  Joy"  is  a  quaint, 
little  English  inn,  where  a  young  liter- 
ary man  of  some  reputation  in  London 
hopes  to  find  leisure  and  inspiration 
for  his  work.  '  Upon  the  scene  appears 
the  pretty  niece  of  a  neighboring  pro- 
prietor and  complications  follow.  In 
spite  of  some  promising  bits  of  de- 
scription in  the  opening  chapters,  the 
story  soon  drops  to  the  commonplace. 
Ernest  Frederick  Pierce  is  the  author. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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In  "Raymond  Benson  at  Krampton, 
the  second  volume  in  Clarence  B.  Bur- 
leigh's Raymond  Benson  series,  life  at 
a  New  England  country  academy  is 
d»»sorihP(l  with  tl?e  spirit  and  vigor  of 


one  who  has  experienced  all  its  de- 
lights. Boy  readers  will  find  it  divert- 
ing; and  boys  of  yesterday  who  buy 
it  for  their  boys  of  to-day  may  find 
reminders  of  their  own  lost  youth  if 
they  turn  over  its  pages  before  relin- 
quishing it  to  the  younger  generation. 
The  story  is  illustrated  by  L.  J. 
Bridgman. 

Richard  L.  Metcalfe,  author  of  "Of 
Such  is  the  Kingdom'*  and  other 
stories  from  life,  is  a  Nebraska  news- 
paper man;  and  the  thirty  or  forty 
sketches  contained  in  the  volume  are 
apparently  reprinted  from  the  news- 
paper in  which  they  first  appeared. 
Many  of  them  are  comments  upon 
current  happenings.  What  gives  them 
value  and  a  certain  unity  is  the  simple 
faith,  the  love  for  children,  and  the 
sympathy  with  goodness  and  truth 
which  pervade  them.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt at  fine  writing;  still  less  is  there 
any  mere  playing  with  sentiment.  All 
of  the  stories  are  simple  and  genuine; 
and  some  of  them  have  an  indefinable 
though  homely  charm.  The  book  is 
published  from  the  Woodrufr-CoIltuH 
Press,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Professor  Kuno  Francke's  "German 
Ideals  of  To-day,"  is  written  with  the 
Intention  of  arousing  sympathy  with 
Ornian  views  of  education,  public  life. 
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literature  aud  art,  and  in  German 
achievements  in  criticism,  literature, 
sculpture,  and  the  drama.  All  but  one 
of  the  papers  contained  in  it  have  been 
published  before,  and  in  the  exception 
will  be  found  an  exposition  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  German  literature  and  a 
hopeful  presage  of  its  future.  Those 
who  do  not  read  German  will  find  the 
volume  an  excellent  guide  to  some  cur- 
rent translations  concerning  which 
American  criticism  has  little  definite 
to  say.  The  courteous  frankness  of 
the  book  is  noteworthy  and  should 
make  friends  for  it,  and  accomplish 
its  author's  intention.  Houghton, 
Miifiin  &  Co. 

Mr.  Basil  King's  'The  Giant's 
Strength"  is  concerned  entirely  with 
the  difficulties  besetting  a  rich  man's 
endeavors  to  make  reparation  to  the 
victims  on  whose  ruin  his  early  suc- 
cesses were  founded,  to  win  their 
forgiveness,  and  to  l>e  justified  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  children  and 
friends.  The  vanity  and  futility  of  his 
efforts  reveal  the  true  way  to  him,  the 
way  declared  by  the  Master  to  the 
young  man  of  great  possessions,  and 
he  is  left  to  the  task  of  following  it 
while  happiness  comes  to  those  who 
have  suffered  through  him.  Mr. 
King's  vivid  sense  of  humor,  hardly 
felt  in  the  talk  or  in  the  incidents  of 
this  story,  has  preserved  him  both 
from  hysterical  denunciations  of  the 
capitalist,  and  from  the  presentation 
of  quack  remedies  for  diseases  of  the 
body  politic,  and  he  treats  both  the  re- 
ligious problem  of  repentance  and  the 
economic  problem  of  the  huge,  unman- 
ageable fortune,  so  gravely,  logically 
and  impressively,  that  he  is  really  in- 
structive. Nevertheless,  "The  Giant's 
Strength"  is  a  good  love  story  and  to 
effect  such  a  combination  is  no  small 
feat.    Harper  &  Brothers. 


*lf  you  lose  faith  In  my  story,"  writes 
Dr.  Van  Eeden,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
'*Th€  Quest,"  "read  no  further,  for  then 
It  was  not  written  for  you."  The  cau- 
tlon  is  not  necessary,  for  of  the  three 
parts  composing  the  book,  the  first,  nl- 
though  an  allegory  is  concealed  be- 
neath its  deceptively  simple  fairy  tale, 
is  so  thoroughly  attractive  that  few 
readers  will  find  themselves  able  to  re- 
sist its  charm,  still  less  able  to  forego 
exploration  of  the  two  parts  continuing 
it.  The  book  Is  a  compound  of  truths, 
half-truths,  paradoxes,  heresy,  and  mys- 
ticism, through  which  the  hero,  Little 
Johannes,  moves,  himself  Involved  in  a 
mist  concealing  both  his  age  and  his 
stature.  This  confusion  apparently  rep- 
resents that  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 
of  which  man  always  seeks  and  never 
finds  the  solution,  before  which  his 
soul,  be  he  gray  beard  or  babe  whose 
first  conscious  thought  has  but  Just 
swam  into  his  vision  is  but  an  impal- 
pable, airy,  infinitesimal  atom,  of  It- 
self helpless,  hopeless,  without  duration 
or  abiding  place.  Hither  and  thither 
wanders  the  Little  Johannes,  following 
now  one  and  now  another  guide,  good 
death,  dark  devil,  gnome,  happy  fairy, 
mischievous  elf,  careless  children,  fas- 
cinating woman,  man  assuming  the 
airs  of  one  superior  to  religion,  or  a 
mysterious  laboring  man  professing  to 
teach  a  religion  transcending  Christian- 
ity in  its  present  form.  Upon  one's 
agreement  with  the  statements  of  this 
last  guide,  hunted  to  death  by  the  mob, 
laid  by  curious  science  on  his  last 
«ouch,  the  dissecting  table,  depends 
one's  acceptance  of  the  book  as  an  en- 
llghtener  or  as  a  clever  darkener  of 
counsel.  Evidently,  he  speaks  the  au- 
thor's last  word,  and  it  may  content 
those  who  know  naught  better;  to  oth- 
ers the  book  will  still  contain  an  abun- 
dant treasury  of  fancy,  wit,  and  clever 
allegory.    John  W.  Luce  &  Co. 
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THE    PALE    WOUKEK 

(0£K   BLEICHER    APRETER.) 

{From  Utc  Yiddiffh  of  Murrin  RoHenfeUL) 

lsK)\  yonder  I  see  the  pale  worker, 
Stitch,   stltcb,   without  pause,    with- 
out stay, 

Cilice  iirst  I  remember  him,  stitching. 
And  imler  and  weakt»r  each  day. 

The    slow    months    r<»ll    on    In    their 

courses, 

The    years   are    as    day**    that    have 

been, 

And  still  the  pale  worker,  bent  double, 

Fights  hard  with  the  ci*uel  machine. 

1  stand  and  I  gaze  on  his  features, 
On  his  face  with  the  sweat  and  the 
soil, 

Ah!  It  is  not  the  strength  of  the  body, 
'Tis  the  spirit  that  spurs  him  to  toil. 

But    from    dawn    till    the   sunset   and 
darkness. 
The  tear-drops  fall  heavy  and  slow. 
"Till  the  seams  of  the  cloth  he  is  stitch- 
ing 
Are  wet  with  the  vlnt^ige  of  woe. 

1  pray  you,  how  long  must  he  di-ive  it. 

This  wheel  that  is  red  fi»r  a  signV 
1-an  you  reckon  the  yeai-s  of  his  bond- 
age, 
Antl     the    end— that    grini     secret- 
divine  V 

Too  hard  are  such  questi<»us  to  answer, 
But  this  I  am  bold  to  declare,— 

When  I>eath  shall  have  slain  the  pale 
worker. 
Another  will  sit  in  his  chair. 

B,  Paul  Nciunan, 

Tbr  Spectator. 


IN  THE  FOREST. 

Though  I  have  borne  the  brunt  of  'Imt- 
tled  spears 

Unflinching;  *neath  these  boughs  that 
writhe  and  twist. 

My  heart  Is  as  a  wren's  heart  when 
she  hears 

The  lltch-owl  calling  through  the  even- 
ing mist; 


And  faltei-s  frail— a  thing  of  fluttering 
fears- 

Before  some  shadow-plumed  antago- 
nist. 

Quaking,  1  ride;  yet  know  not  what  I 

dread. 
Naught  St  it's  the   IxKllng  silence  save 

the  sound 
Of     beechmast    crackling    'neath     uiy 

horse's  tread, 
or  some  last  leaf  that  rustles  to  the 

ground; 
And   long   it   seemeth   since   the  sou. 

blood-red 
in  seu  on  sea  of   night-black   boughs 

was   dix>wued. 

• 

Yet  dark  has  not  yet  fallen;  wavering 

gloom 
i8 weeps  thi-ough  the  brake,  and  brims 

each  hollow  dank; 
Empty  of  light  the  stir  less  pine  trees 

loom 
Against  the  glistering  sky;  and  gray 

and  lank 
The  shadows  rise,  as  ghosts  from  out 

the  tomb, 
And,    closing,    follow    at    my    horse's 

flank. 

But  them  I  fear  not;  nor  the  beasts 

that  lurk 
Beneath      the     cavernous      branches, 

crouching  low, 
Whose    famished    eyes    bum    on    me 

through    the   mirk; 
SpeII-lK)und  they  spring  not;  *neath  the 

cleaver's  blow. 
Their   desi»et*ate   fangs    would   snatch 

the  blinded  stlrk 
Vet  ijuail  liefore  the  doom  to  which  1 

go— 

Tho    unkn(»wn,    death-plumed    honor 

that  at  last 
From  Its  old  ambush  in  the  heart  of 

night, 
U^igued  with  long-thwarted  perUs  of 

the  past, 
Shall  swoop  upon  me  with  unswerving 

flight. 
Drink,   while  ye  may,  the  light  that 

fad€^  so  fast, 
O  eyes,  that  shall  not  see  the  mornlmr 

light! 

}yilford  Wil$on  Cfi^m, 

Thf  Academy. 
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Arcadian  peasants,  the  porcelain  fig- 
urines  of  the  eighteenth  century,  berger 
and  berg^re  of  tinted  ivory,  in  their 
green-room  setting  of  well-watered 
meadow  and  shady  woodland;  the  gen- 
tle shepherd  with  crook  and  panpipe, 
the  shepherdess  with  white-fleeced  flock 
and  beribboned  distaff,  "Robin  et 
Marion,"  breathed  their  last  when  mod- 
ern fiction  supplanted  the  old  lyric 
travesties  of  village  and  rural  life.  In- 
animate effigies  too  far  removed  from 
reality  even  to  counterfeit  nature,  they 
were  swept  away  like  faded  paper 
flowers,  and  relegated  to  the  dusty  in- 
dignities of  unremembered  shelves 
where  the  muse  dear  to  one  generation 
of  readers  is,  according  to  time-hon- 
ored custom,  consigned  by  the  next 
llieir  doom  was  a  foregone  conclusion; 
the  root  of  stability,  truth  to  a  living 
model,  was  lacking.  The  aim  of  the 
pastoralists  had  been  to  present  that 
aspect,  and  only  that  aspect,  of  rus- 
ticity which  they  imagined  could  be  en- 
dued with  romance  or  invested  with— 
as  they  conceived  of  poetry— poetic 
glamor.  Hielr  method  was  to  engraft 
mental  preconceptions  of  beauty  and 
grace  upon  ^'things  as  tliey  are."  They 
created  with  adventitious  adomings  a 
type  whose  refinement  and  charm  were 
an   artificial  response  to  an  artificial 

*l*«l4i  Mare  ao   DiablC*      Par    George 
Sand.   Paris,  1861. 
2  **  Lea  Paysaaa.''    Par  H.  de  Balsao.    Paris, 

8  "  I/Bnaoroel^."  Par  Barbey  d'AoreTillT 
rarla,  1884. 

4  •«  Un  OcBur  Siaiple."  (Trola  Oontea.)  Par 
Ooatave  Flaubert.    Paris,  1877. 

6  •*  La  Fllle  de  Ferme."  («« La  Maiaoa  Tel- 
Uer.'O    ParOoydeManpassaBt  Paris.  1881. 

8  **  La  Fortane  des  Bongoa.'*  Par  Mmdle 
Zola.    Paris,  1871. 

7  **Jm  Terra  qui  Meart."  Par  Ben^  Basin. 
Paris,  1888. 

[Asd  other  works.] 


aestheticism  of  taste,  and  their  process 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
is  the  office  of  art  to  superimpose  po- 
etry on  nature.  Tttiey  left  it  to  their 
successors  to  enunciate  the  converse 
doctrine:  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
artist  to  draw  poetry  fiom  nature  and 
to  elicit  from  existing  actualities  the 
poetry  they  enclose  and  emanate. 
"D^gager  rid^l  du  i^r*  became  the 
dictum  of  the  new  schoolmen,  who  in 
their  turn  were  destined  to  view  the 
advent  of  a  later  creed  when  a  total 
divorce  was  effected  between  the  ideal 
of  beauty  and  the  presentment  of  trutlL 
Pastoralism  died,  without  hope  of 
resurrection,  and  for  a  period  the  peas- 
ant, as  a  theme  in  art,  lay  in  abeyance; 
nor,  when  after  the  lapse  of  years,  **on 
d^couvrait  de  nouveau  le  paysan  et  le 
village  comme  on  les  avait  d4j&  d6cou- 
verts  une  fois  k  la  fin  du  ISldme 
siftcle,"  was  any  single  feature  of  the 
older  type  rejuvenated.  The  whole 
sentiment  of  pre^Revolutlon  days  was 
revoked;  the  levity,  the  wit,  lavished 
on  scenes  and  dialogues  drawn  from 
rural  life,  had  vanished;  the  colored 
glasses  through  which  peasant  and  la- 
borer, cottager  and  villager,  were 
viewed,  were  broken.  The  new  literary 
epoch  testified  to  a  more  vigorous  grasp 
on  life  and  the  actualities  of  life.  The 
peasant's  countenance,  his  gesture,  his 
environment,  were  delineated  from  a 
totally  changed  standpoint;  gaiety,  or 
what  bore  a  somewhat  dubious  likeness 
to  it.  had  passed  away;  the  light- 
hearted  k>ves  and  ephemeral  scvrows  of 
the  village-green  tradition  were  sup- 
planted by  serious,  oiten  by  disastrous, 
passions.  The  peasant  had  ceased  to. 
be  the  toy  of  art,  he  had  become  in  lit- 
erature, as  In  fact,  a  social,  political  or 
philanthropic  problem,  and  his  dlseov- 
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ery  was  to  conduct  novelists  Into  many 
hitherto  unexplored  bypaths  and  by 
many  untrodden  thoroughfares. 

The  phases  traversed  by  nineteenth- 
century  peasant  fiction  were  diverse. 
Idealism  found  in  Mme.  Sand  its  elo- 
quent exponent,  and  in  her  peasant  idyls 
she   achieved   a   compromise   between 
sympathetic  sentimentalism  and  verac- 
ity.   Romanticism  asserted  itself  in  sun- 
dry side-studies,  as  in  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy's  portrayal  of  the  village  outcast, 
I.a  Clotte,  where  the  sinister  extrava- 
ganza of  the  romantic  of  romantics  is 
vivified    with    something    approaching 
aesthetic  sincerity.    Nor  is  the  romantic 
element    less    pronounced    in    one    or 
more   of   M.    Zola's   works   in   which, 
abandoning  the  average  man,  he  deals 
with  exceptional  humanity,  with  Miette 
in  "La  Fortune  des  Rougon,"  with  An- 
g^lique    in    "Le    R^ve."      Naturalism, 
with    MM.     Erckmann-Chatrian,    pre- 
sented   itself    in    lengthy    sketches   of 
daily  life  scenes,  whether  in  war  or 
peace,  a  naturalism  ignoring  the  grosser 
elements  of  existence  accentuated  by 
the   more   venturous   disciples   of   the 
school.     Balzac,  the  first  of  the  mod^ 
ems,  demonstrated  in   "Les  Paysans'* 
that  the  object  of  peasant  fiction  was 
to  depict  nature,   not  in  the  idealiza- 
tions it  Inspired,  but  in  and  for  itself; 
that  the  aim  of  the  novelist  should  be 
to  lay  hold  on  life  and  transcribe  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  clearest  percep- 
tions attainable  of  the  actual,  however 
base,   and   the  true,    however  ignoble. 
Flaubert,  in  his  "Un  Coeur   Simple,"  * 
showed    the    possibility    of    attaining 
.•esthetic    perfection    by    faithful    nar- 
rative   of   commonplace    peasant    sen- 
timent     In      the     prose      frame-work 
of      servant      life.       Maupassant,      a 
humorist   who   neVer   laughs,    has   ex- 
posed in   his  contea  and  nouvelles  the 
tragic  comedies,  the  melancholy  farces, 
enacted  In  farms  and  cottages  without 

'  Troia  CoDtes. 


number/    Alphonse  Daudet  reverts  to 
the  novel  of  sensational  convention  in 
"Le  Trfisor  d'Arlatan,"  and  the  morbid 
temptations    that   obsess    the   peasant 
heroine  are  paralleled  with  the  obses- 
sion of  the  young  Parisian  by  the  meni- 
eries  of  **Madeleine  des  D^lassements/* 
Pierre  Lot!  has  contributed  his  quota 
to  the  gallery  of  peasant  portraits,  and 
a  kindred  atmosphere  of  personal  sym- 
pathy—though otherwise  the  two  au- 
thors pursue  different  paths— pervades 
the  peasant  novels  of  Reu6  Bazin,  in 
whose  works  a  visionary  imagination 
is  never  cut  asunder  from  facts  inti- 
mately known  and  accurately  inscribed. 
To  take  a  mere  handful  of  studies 
from  the  mass  of  French  fiction  which 
deals  with  peasant  themes  during  half 
a  century  is  obviously  only  to  indicate 
some  special  type-formulas,  some  dif- 
fering methods  of  treatment,  character- 
istic of  certain  authors  or  of  certain 
phases     of    the     author's     art      The 
sketches  so  given  are  sketches  of  con- 
trasts rather  than  of  likenesses,  and  as 
contrasts    preclude    broad    generaliza- 
tions.   Nor  are  they  links  in  the  chain 
of  the   scientist,   for   whom   each   in- 
stance must  be  shaped  to  illustrate  a 
stage  of  literary  tendency  or  psycholog- 
ical    development.      Moreover,     their 
truth  or  untruth  as  ^'representation  de 
la    vie"    is    left   unchallenged.     Their 
interest  lies  otherwhere.    It  lies  in  the 
Just   appreciation   of  sesthetic  effects. 
whenever  such  effect  is  so  welded  with 
the   peasant-theme    that   to   transpose 
sentiment  or  plot  to  any  other  social 
background  would  have  precluded  its 
special  aesthetic  merit 

As  the  outcome  of  idealism,  George 
Sand's  scenes  •  from  the  rural  life  of 
Berry,  if  not  the  earliest  in  date,  ai«  In 

*  Histoire  d^ine  Fllle  de  Ferme  (In  •*Lm 
Malson  Tinier 'Ot  Le  Vi^uz.  Le  Qaeox,  LeFtor- 
mler  (in  **  Gontes  da  Jour  et  de  In  Nolt")',  do- 
chette  (in  "  L'Horla  '0.  Clair  de  Lane  (votame 
of  same  title);  Le  Diable.Xe  Vagabond  •fte.,&c. 

'^  La  Mare  an  Diable,  1861;  La  Petite  Pkt- 
dette,  1861;  I^s  Mattres  Sonneum,  18Bt. 
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spirit  more  closely  allied  to  un  earlier 
school  than  those  of  other  uineteenth- 
century  authors.  For  that  pre-emi- 
nently feminine  genius— the  interest 
of  whose  personality  grows  in  inverse 
ratio  as  the  literary  interest  of  her 
work  declines— the  peasant  had  not  as- 
sumed the  semblance  of  a  problem. 
Patient  observation  of  his  customs,  ac- 
tions and  surroundings,  were  not  for 
her,  as  for  her  great  contemporary,  Bal- 
zac, the  fountain-head  of  inspiration. 
She  wrote  of  rural  life,  not  as  an  in- 
vestigator, but  as  a  participant  Her 
men  and  women,  Berrichon  and  Ber- 
richonne,  were  the  boys  and  girls,  cat- 
tle- and  sheep-keepers,  with  whom  she 
had  companioned  during  childhood  and 
youth  at  Nohant;  comrades  and  play- 
mates, whose  children  and  grandchil- 
dren she  had  watched  growing  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  later  years.^ 
Tlie  pages  of  her  fictions  are  confess- 
edly pages  of  affectionate  memories, 
reminiscences  of  country  Joys,  sorrows, 
and  gaieties;  they  are  the  tribute  her 
exuberant  intellectuality  and  her  over- 
colored  imagination  paid  to  surviving 
simplicities  and  old  attachments.  The 
experiences  of  half  a  lifetime  had 
passed  over  her  head;  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  passions  of  men 
and  with  her  own  effervescent  emotion- 
alisms, the  disillusions  of  marriage, 
the  agitations  and  disenchantments  of 
her  shifting  enthusiasms,  had  been 
paraphrased  In  novel  after  novel;*  she 
had  at  length  reached  the  mile-stone 
where  remembrances  displace  curiosi- 
ties, and  had  withdrawn  awhile  from 
speculation  to  survey  the  comparatively 
placid  season  of  childhood.  Her  treat- 
ment of  peasant  character  was  essen- 
tially dictated  by  sympathy;  her  appre- 
ciation was  more  than  sympathetic,  it 
was  instinctive.  Her  mother's  blood, 
the  blood  of  "une  femme  du  peuple," 
ran   aggressively  in   the   veins  of  the 

*  See  "  HlBtoire  de  ma  Vie."    Q.  Sand 

*  Indiana.    L^lio,  &c. 


Kieat-granddaughter  of  Maurice  de 
Saxe;  It  claimed  comradeship  of  equal- 
ities with  Aurore  Dupin*s  village  play- 
fellows and  obtained  for  her  in 
maturity  an  inestimable  literary  advan- 
tage: the  familiarity  of  knowledge  that 
kinship  of  class,  and  kinship  alone,  can 
secure.  Writing  of  the  villagers  of  the 
neighboring  parishes  of  Saint-Ghartier 
and  Nohant,  she  was  content  to  lay 
aside  the  tedious  exposition  of  moral 
and  social  theories,  founded  upon  her 
devious  lines  of  moral  conduct,  which 
abound  in  other  sections  of  her  novels. 
In  ''La  Mare  au  Diable''  and  its  compan- 
ion narratives  the  subject  gpvemed  her 
treatment  of  it;  the  theme  governed 
the  author.  Hie  George  Sand  of  'In- 
diana," "L6II0"  and  •*  CJonsuelo,"  the 
(fcorge  Sand  of  obtrusive  reflections, 
rhetorical  philosophy,  and  declamatory 
sentimentality,  exercised  her  gift  of 
adaptability,  and  transferred  her  pli- 
able talent  into  the  required  key.  "Si 
on  me  demande  ce  que  j'ai  voulu  faiie, 
Je  r^pondrai  que  J'ai  voulu  faire  une 
chose  trds-touchante  et  trfis-simple,"  she 
explains  in  a  prefatory  note  to  "La 
Mare  au  Diable.'*  According  to  a  fur- 
ther statement,  appended  to  **La  Petite 
Fadette,"  she  had  sought  a  refuge  from 
the  stormy  cataclysms  of  1S4S  at  No- 
hant, where  "troubW  et  navr6  Jusqu'au 
fond  de  iftme  Je  m'efforgai  de  retrouver 
dans  la  solitude  sinon  le  calme,  au 
molns  la  fol,"  in  the  composition  of  her 
romans  champitres, 

Mme.  Sand  Justified  and  perfected 
her  aesthetic  ideal  of  rural  pathos  and 
homely  grace.  She  retained  of  her 
former  literarj'  manner  extreme  ease  of 
invention  and  fiuent  spontaneity  of  dic- 
tion—gifts that  constituted  the  main 
charm  of  her  romances*  while  they 
undermined  any  constructive  faculty 
and  eclipsed  all  powers  of  condensa- 
tion in  sentiment  and  conciseness  in 
narrative  she  may  have  possessed;  she 

«  Oonsuelo,     Gomtesse      de      Badolitadt 
L'liomme  de  Neige,  Ac 
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discarded  the  elaborate  melodrama  of 
passion,  the  strained  altitudes  and  ab- 
normalisms of  virtue  and  vice  and  inci- 
dent proper  to  the  romantic.  So  doing 
her  genius  struck  gold.  How  far  the 
figures  of  la  petite  Fadette,  of  Marie  In 
**La  Mare  au  Dlable,"  of  Brulette  In 
"Les  Maltre's  Sonneurs,"  are  veracious 
or  unveradous  as  studies  from  life  mod- 
els, who  may  say?  In  dealing  with  the 
manners  of  rural  Berry,  she  was  deal- 
ing with  a  district  so  distinct  In  local 
usage  and  racial  temperament,  so 
estranged  In  customs  from  the  neigh- 
boring provinces  of  France,  that  in  the 
epoch  preceding  the  Revolution,  Mlra- 
beau  Is  reported  to  have  counselled  the 
King  "de  r^unir  le  Berry  k  son  empire 
au  lieu  de  conqu6rlr  des  provinces  6tran- 
g^res"/  and  George  Sand  herself  wrote: 
**le  Berry  est  rest^  stationnalre  .  .  . 
qu'apr^s  la  Bretagne  et  quelques  pro- 
vinces de  Textr^me  midi  .  .  .  c'est  le 
pays  le  plus  conserve  qui  se  puisse 
trouver  a  Theure  quUl  est."  •  But,  true 
or  untrue  as  portraiture,  the  charac- 
ters she  sketched,  with  a  touch  as  deli- 
cate as  it  Is  assured,  live  in  freshness 
and  grace.  They  do  more:  In  them 
she  originated— as  It  Is  the  sole  preroga- 
tive of  genius  to  originate— a  type 
which  literature,  in  obedience  to  the 
axiom  "perfection  fait  ^ole,"  both  ac- 
cepted and  reiterated  In  manifold  imi- 
tations and  copies.* 

Her  stories  are  wrought  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  material. 
There  Is  scarcely  a  hint  of  any  world 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  low-lying 
plains  of  Berry,  where  M.  de  la  Salle 
assures  us  that  "11  suffit  que  deux  per- 
sonnes  se  rencontrent  pour  que  Ten  vie 
de  danser  les  gagne";  or  if  the  scene 
changes  it  is  only  to  cross  the  ascending 
frontier-line  to  the  wilder,  well-watered 

^  **  Le  Berry."  Par  L.  de  la  Salle.  Paris, 
1900. 

"  La  Mare  au  Diable. 

0  Toargaenief's'^Becits  d'un  chasseur"  are 
said  to  owe  something  to  G.  Sand's  example. 
See  B.  Haumant's  **  Tourgn^nief ,"  Paris,  1906. 


oak-woods  of  bas  Bourbonnals.  Epi- 
sode and  incident  are  bounded  by  the 
everyday  conditions  of  common  lives 
spent  in  secluded  hamlets.  George 
Sand*s  inevitable  preoccupation  is  the 
Interest  of  sentiment,  and  the  sentiment 
of  all  her  genre  painting  is  that  of 
homely  Idealism. 

No  such  quiet  to  the  mind 
As  true  love  with  kisses  kind. 
Tho'  love  be  sweet,  learn  this  of  me, 
No  sweet  love  but  honesty. 

A  mere  thread  of  a  plot,  a  handful  of 
trivial  events  suflBces.  The  characters, 
with  hardly  disguised  habiliments,  re- 
peat themselves  more  than  once.  "Le 
tH>au  gargon*'  (Germain  in  "La  Mare*'), 
equable  of  temper,  tenacious  in  slowly 
aroused  affections,  clean-handed  and 
clean-minded,  with  the  trait  of  irreso- 
luteness  which  Mme.  Sand  is  apt  to 
ascribe  to  the  masculine  temperament 
reappears  In  Landry,  of  "La  Fadette,** 
and  in  Tlenet,  of  "Les  Maltres  Son- 
neurs.**  The  girl-heroines  are  stronger 
and  more  Individual  variants  of  the 
type  initiated  in  la  petite  Marie  of  "T^ 
Mare."  Fadette,  the  village  scapegrace, 
passing  from  childhood  to  first  girlhood 
with  her  "allures  de  gar^on,**  half 
malicious,  half  wistful;  part  savage, 
part  will-o'-the-wisp;  crying,  laughing, 
chanting  her  mocking-song  in  the  dense 
night,  to  the  terror  of  wayfarers  as  the 
marsh-lights  dance  by  the  river, 

J'al  prls  ma  cape  et  mon  capet: 
Toute  fadette  a  son  fadet, 

becomes,  as  her  heart  wakens,  Greorge 
Sand*s  formula  of  peasant  girlhood— 
true,  brave,  generous,  wise  too,  and 
prudent;  light  of  word  but  sober  of 
mind,  and  above  all  honest  of  deed. 

"La  Mare  au  Diable"  gives  perhaps 
the  clearest  illustration  of  the  author's 
intention  in  her  new  art.  Germain* 
arrived  at  the  thirty  years  limit  of  (in 
peasant  estimation)  marriageable  age. 
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has  lost  the  wife  he  had  loved  with  the 
exclusive,  if  tranquil  devotion  of  a  sim- 
ple mind.  He  lives,  stili  mourning  hir< 
loss,  under  the  farm-house  roof  of  his 
father-in-law.  But  P^re  Maurice,  kindly 
and  sagacious,  rules  that  Germain  shall 
re-marry  with  a  fitting  bride,  the  un- 
known, but  well-endowed.  Veuve 
Gu^rin.  Germain  resigns  himself  to 
obey  with  the  sadness  of  an  incorrigi- 
ble, inarticulate  regret— when  P^re 
Maurice  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wed 
**nous  n'avions  pas  mis  dans  nos  condi- 
tions que  Je  viendrais  k  Toubier  si 
j'avais  le  malheur  de  la  perdre.'*  Nev- 
ertheless, patriarchal  authority  pi'evalls 
and  Germain  is  despatched,  an  unwill- 
ing suitor,  to  the  village  home  of  la 
Veuve  Gu^in  with  her  comely  face 
and  worldly  goods.  Disconsolate,  Ger- 
main sets  out,  mounted  on  the  gray 
farm-horse,  '*songeant  comme  songeut 
les  hommes  qui  n'ont  pas  assez  d*id^es 
pour  qu'elles  se  com  batten  t  entre  elles, 
mais  soufTrant  d*une  douleur  sourde/' 
He  goes,  but  La  Grise  carries  two,  for 
It  chances  that  his  neighbor,  la  petite 
Marie,  must  perforce  leave  home  to 
earn  a  few  francs  in  service  at  a  farm 
not  far  from  the  village  whither  Ger- 
main is  bound,  and  Germain,  trust- 
worthy and  kind,  will  see  the  child— for 
Marie  is  little  more  than  a  child— well 
on  her  way.  Nor  has  La  Grise  borne 
her  double  burden  far  before  Petit- 
Pierre,  Germain's  flve-year-old  Benja- 
min—a  tactless  associate  in  courtship — 
waylays  them,  and,  la  petite  Marie  aid- 
ing and  abetting,  imposes  his  company 
upon  the  two.  One  by  one  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day  are  narrated  with  a 
lightness  of  touch  that  gives  due  per- 
spective to  all.  The  frugal  meal  at 
Mftre  Rebec's  cabaret,  necessitated  by 
Petit-Pierre's  devouring  hunger;  the  re- 
tarded progress  of  La  Grise;  the  dusk 
that  overtakes  the  wayfarers  on  the 
unfamiliar  road;  the  mist  that  gathers 
thickly  as  they  traverse  the  wood, 
shrouding  the  last  glimmer  of   moon- 


light in  dim,  bewildering  grayncss;  the 
uight  spent  by  the  strayed  trio  under 
the  great  oaks,  are  described  with  an 
unerring  sense  of  proportion.  The 
three  figures  are  always  in  clear  relief: 
Germain  dejected,  incapable,  in  the 
face  of  adverse  circumstances;  petite 
Marie,  alert,  helpful,  a  trifle  sharp  of 
tongue,  but  ever  ready  of  hand;  com- 
rade to  the  man,  playmate  to  the  child; 
reproving  with  cheerful  malice  Ger- 
main's lack  of  cheer,  the  quickness  of 
her  woman's  wit  giving  its  bright  edge 
to  the  soundness  of  her  common-sense. 

The  expedition,  inauspicioas  so  far  as 
courtship  of  Veuve  Gu^rin  is  con- 
cerned, misses  its  aim;  Germain's  pi^o- 
posal  of  marriage  is  never  made,  and 
the  farm-service,  including  conditions 
not  in  the  bond,  is  renounced  by  la  pe- 
tite Marie.  So  the  three  return  as  they 
came,  Grermain  to  discover  that  life 
without  petite  Marie  will  be  life  with- 
*out  the  friend  in  need;  petite  Marie  to 
hide  her  love  and  reject  his  suit  until 
P^re  "Maurice  sanctions  his  son-in-law's 
marriage  with  the  girl  they  have  hireil^ 
in  neighborly  kindness,  to  tend  the 
sheep.  In  truth  the  story  is  of  so  slight 
a  texture,  woven  from  so  meagre  a 
skein,  and  colored  with  So  few  tints, 
that  the  smallest  flaw  in  its  art  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme; 
but  flaw  there  is  none,  the  charm  is  in- 
tact, and  the  scantiness  of  its  elements 
constitutes  the  triumph  of  its  sim- 
plicity. 

The  transition  from  George  Sand*s 
well-loved  Berry  to  the  Burgundian  vil- 
lage-drama Balzac  imaged  in  his  som- 
bre novel  "I-.es  Paysans"  "  is  a  transi- 
tion to  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  passage  from  sun  to 
shadow  as  to  a  total  eclipse  of  every 
ray  of  daylight.  Shadows  He  ovor 
Pierre  Ix)tl*s  Celtic  north;  the  gray 
clouds  that  drift  across  the  seas 
hover  over  the  hearts  of  the  Breton 
peasantry.       The     mists     that     float 
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across  the  landes  give,  as  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly  points  out,  to  tlie  popula- 
tion of  la  Basse  Normandie,  despite  a 
]»reponderance  of  material  interests,  '*1h 
l»o6sie  .  .  .  qui  vient  de  la  profondeur 
des  impressions."  But  such  shadows 
are,  compared  with  Balzac's  malignant 
gloom,  a  mere  film  upon  the  glass.  His 
is  a  radical  transmutation;  it  is  a  pas- 
sage from  the  spectacle  of  human  na- 
ture where  tints  change,  darken  to  sad- 
ness, or  are  gilded  by  transverse  shafts 
of  pleasure,  where  men's  souls  respon- 
sively  reflect  the  chequered  lights  as 
fortune's  wheel  turns,  to  a  theatre 
within  whose  walls  humanity  plays  its 
part  dyed  and  blotted  past  erasure, 
smeared  with  splashes  of  mire  and 
blood  and  stained  with  the  lees  and 
dregs  of  stagnant  brute  passions.  The 
sun  may  shine,  the  rain  fall,  the  cold 
spread  its  chastities  of  frost,  but  the 
race  Balzac  summoned  upon  the  stage 
in  his  *'Ck>m6die  Humaine*'  will  not* 
change  its  spots  nor  any  wind  of 
heaven  purify  the  conniption  of  its  lair. 
Balzac  regards  the  peasant  as  a  topic- 
he  utilizes  him  as  a  document;  his  otti- 
cial  standpoint  is  that  of  the  spectator, 
and  ali  that  minute  scrutiny  can  dis- 
cover, all  that  a  document  can  com- 
municate, is  crowded  on  to  his  canvas. 
With  George  Sand  the  negligence  of  de- 
tail, local,  geographical,  and  domestic, 
evinces  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
outer  framework  of  the  life  she  drew. 
She  dispensed  with  carefully  accumu- 
lated touches,  trusting  that  pictures  so 
complete  In  her  own  mind  would  print 
themselves,  without  possibility  of  er- 
ror, upon  her  readers'  imagination. 
She  painted  her  landscapes  without  re- 
course to  topography,  her  farm-dwell- 
ings without  inventories  of  household 
goods,  her  human  beings  without  ref- 
erence to  dictionaries  of  psychological 
anatomy.     Her  aim  was  simplicity  and 

"  Prefatory  note  to  •'  La  Petite  Fadette." 
"  "  Honors  de  Balzac,"  par.  F.  Bmneti^re. 
Paris,  1906. 


—in  her  peasant  fiction'— she  achieved 
it.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  Bal- 
zac's intention.  "Un  g6nie,'*  as  she 
wrote  of  him,  **orageux  et  puissant  .  . . 
^rit  avec  ses  larmes,  avec  sa  bile,  avcc 
ses  nerfs,  an  drame  tout  pleln  de  tor- 
tures.*' ^  The  triumph  and  piupose  of 
his  career  was  *ia  representation  de  la 
vie"  in  its  integrity-,  and  for  his  works 
at  large  M.  Bruneti^re  claims  a  Judg- 
ment based  on  their  attainment  of  this 
object:  **on  ne  pent  done  pour  les  Joger 
.  . .  les  comparer  qu'avec  la  vie."  "  In 
the  mammoth  scheme  of  '*La  ComMie 
Humaine,"  each  novel  constitutes  but  a 
single  page  of  the  vast  picture-play 
Balzac  designed,  nor  is  it  his  fault,  but 
that  of  the  limit  of  human  years  and 
capacity,  if  in  the  yet  vaster  Book  of 
IJfe— a  lK)ok  without  beginning  or  end 
—the  whole  of  his  Immense  accomplish- 
ment shrinks  to  a  meagre  compass, 
reads  as  a  least  fraction  of  a  broken 
sentence. 

Three  volumes  of  the  Com^die  belong 
to  the  section  treating  ''Scenes  de  la  Tie 
de  Campagne."  **Le  Cur6  de  Village" 
and  "L*e  M6decin  de  Campagne"  portray 
the  peasantry  as  the  philosopher  des 
mwurs  conceived  of  village  life  sub- 
jected to  the  regenerating  influences  of 
religion  and  phllanthrophy.  The  car6 
is  himself  a  model  of  pastoral  virtues, 
piety,  humility,  self-abnegation.  His 
docile  flock  leave  no  impression  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively  upon  the  mind. 
The  story  is  a  plot  of  criminal  intrigue: 
the  connection  of  V^ronique,  the  mi- 
serly banker's  wife,  with  a  peasant 
einplayi,  and  a  consequent  murder.  The 
execution  of  Y^ronlque's  lover  leads  the 
secretly  guilty  woman  to  lifelong  phil- 
anthropic penance,  under  the  direction 
of  the  curd.  In  her  lover's  native  vil- 
lage. These  are  the  events  upon  which 
the  stor>^  hinges.  V^ronique  is  the  cen- 
tral figure;  the  villagers,  their  charac- 
ter and  customs,  are  only  incidentally 
sketched.  Except  in  one  scene,  when 
in  the  village  church  a  Mass  for  the 
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dying  is  said  during  the  liour  appointed 
for  tlie  execution  of  tlie  condemned 
man,  there  is  no  vivid  or  concentrated 
presentment  of  peasant  thought  or  emo- 
tion. The  second  volume  of  the  series 
—**lje  MMecin  de  Gampagne*'— presents 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  contigu- 
ous to  La  Grande-Chartreuse  in  a  suc- 
cession of  individual  or  family  mono- 
graphs. Each  monograph  serves  as  an 
object-lesson  in  the  effects  of  possible 
social  and  sanitary  reform.  The  results 
of  the  doctor's  attempts  to  ameliorate 
the  physical  and  moral  state  of  his  i>oor 
are  discussed  and  expounded.  Balzac, 
in  his  propaganda  of  Catholicism,  roy- 
alism  and  authority,  plunges  into  the 
abyss  where  the  artist  is  submerged  in 
the  dogmatist  when  the  doctor,  the 
cur6,  the  pr6fet  and  the  doctor's  guest, 
an  ex-Napoleonic  officer,  debate  at  So- 
cratic  length  the  questions  of  suffrage, 
of  political  ideals  and  the  advantages 
of  religion  as  a  police-control  for  the 
populace. 

"I>es  Paysans""  belongs  to  a  iater 
date  and  to  a  totally  different  method 
of  craftsmanship.  The  peasant,  it  is 
true,  is  still,  as  in  "Le  M^decin,**  a 
problem,  a  topic,  a  document  It  may 
also  be,  as  one  of  Balzac's  most  en- 
thusiastic critics  allows,  that  if  "11  a  eu 
un  vague  soupcon  de  ce  qu*est  le  pay- 
san,  11  ne  le  p^n^tre  pas  dans  son  es- 
sence cach^e:  la  rusticity  lui  6chappe 
au  sens  presque  occulte  de  son  fonc- 
tionnement." "  But  the  problem  has 
personified  itself  in  living,  moving  ac- 
tors; the  topic  is  embodied  in  figures 
harshly  outlined  with  all  the  ruthless 
force  that  lay  in  the  brain  of  the  great 
inaugurator  of  naturalism.  Again,  If 
as  in  "Le  MMecin,"  there  are  a  dis- 
jointed series  of  group-biographies, 
there  is  likewise  an  emphasized  con- 
vergent point.  The  trends  of  oppos- 
ing passions  are  sufficiently  consistent 
to  give  the  sense  of  aggregate  unity  In 
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impression,  if  not  the  sense  of  fotm  or 
unity  in  structure. 

That  central  point  is  the  figure  of  the 
Comte  de  Moncomet,  the  overbearing 
ex-general,  a  Napoleonic  parvefiu.     His 
attempt  to  establish  his  rights  as  landed 
proprietor  in  his  newly  acquired  estate; 
the  overt  hostilities  of  the  peasants,  the 
covert  machinations  of  the  peHte  bour- 
geoisie of   the   neighborhood,   leagued 
against  the  new-comer,  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  the  plot.      The  Comte, 
the  wife  his  social  ambition  coveted,  an 
occasional  guest,  the  Abb6  Brossette, 
Blondin  the  young  Parisian  Journalist 
a  familiar  inmate  whose  presence  dis- 
sipates in  some  measure  the  tedium  of 
his  hostess's  days:  these  form  a  so- 
cially isolated  group  at  the  chateau  des 
Aigues.    Blondin  plays  the  part  of  the. 
professional  observer;  the  cur6  that  of 
the  moral  commentator— as  in  his  mem- 
orable   phrase    "H    Yoir   comment    iis 
s'appulent  de  leur  mlsdre,  on  devine  que 
ces  paysans  tremblent  de  perdre  le  pr^ 
texte   de    leurs   d^bordements."     And 
while  Mme.  de  Moncomet  indulges  her 
impulses  of  charity  in  casual  almsgiv- 
ing to  the  debased  and  worthless  sup- 
pliants who  beset  her  with  threats  and 
entreaties,  a  sullen  conspiracy  of  ha- 
tred spreads  its  intricate  net  around. 
The  General— with  riches,  with  garden 
chumpitres,  with  the  law's  armed  but 
impotent  aid— is  foredoomed  to  defeat 
in  his  struggles  with  the  crouching,  ob- 
sequious, insolent  force  which  rears  its 
fanged  head  from  every  ditch.      "Qui 
terre  a  guerre  a."    The  peasants,  their 
ancient    malpractices:     woodnstealing, 
poaching,  stolen  pasturage  and  corn- 
pillage,  restrained  by  energetic  meas- 
ures of  repression,  are  abetted  by  the 
petty  officialdom  of  Justice  and  the  ran- 
cors of  provincial  functionaries,   who 
from  divers  causes  seek  advantage  in 
the  General's  overthrow.      These,  too, 
are  a  specific  group,  agents  in  the  tis- 
sue of  events,  through  whose  prompt- 
ings    and    connivance    the    situation 
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reaches  its  climax.  Tlieli*  CDvetous  eg*)- 
isms,  unbridled  avarice  and  shameless 
duplicity,  setting  aside  the  grosser  Im- 
moralities of  the  secularized  monk  (ie 
Malre  Rigou),  go  far  to  outweigh  the 
unredeemed  sensualism,  the  repulsive 
brutalities  and  savage  greed,  exhibited 
by  the  peasant  population.  The  whole 
I)icture  is  of  unmitigated  depravity  and 
unchequercd  gloom.  One  ray  of  kind- 
liness shines  from  the  windows  of  the 
keeper's  lodge,  to  be  quenched  when 
Olympe  Micbaud's  adored  and  adoring 
husband  is  murdered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  One  single  peasant, 
the  veteran  republican,  p^re  Niseron, 
still  dreams  of  a  Utopian  rule  of 
liberty;  the  cur6  alone,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  township 
as  among  the  haititu^  of  the  cha- 
teau, presents  an  example  of  moral 
purity  and  disinterested  humanity.  But 
these  gleams  of  human  affections  and 
human  virtues  are  obscured  and  ulti- 
mately vanish  in  the  environing  moral 
darkness.  With  a  uniformity  which 
does  not  belong  to  life,  Balzac  deline> 
ates  the  lowest  levels  of  vindictive  ra- 
pacity. He  does  not  allow  one  among 
his  characters  even  by  accident  to  give 
way  to  those  better  Impulses  that  beset 
unstable  humanity  at  its  worst:  he  has 
totally  ignored  the  fact  that  vice,  no 
less  than  virtue,  has  its  lapses.  Its  self- 
contradictions  of  right  feeling  and  right 
doing.  Black,  for  him,  can  take  no 
other  hue,  nor  reflect  one  faintest  glim- 
mer of  daylight. 

The  chateau  des  Aigues  is  the  citadel 
of  defence;  the  cabaret  of  the  Grand-1- 
Vert,  the  rendezvous  of  the  enemies* 
forces,  is  minutely  portrayed  by  the 
novelist,  for  whom  characters  exist, 
not,  as  with  the  romantics,  mainly  In 
emotional  Inter-relationshlps,  but  pre- 
ominently  in  relation  to  life  and  the  ma- 
torinl  conditions  of  thinp*.*'  and  whose 
interminable  descriptive  passages  are 
toujoui-s    oxplicatives    dos    causes    qui 
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ont  fagonn^  dans  le  cours  du  temps, 
les  Otres  on  les  lieux.'*«The  customs, 
the  appurtenances  of  the  cabaret,  are 
painted  as  carefully  as  its  master, 
Malti'e  Tonsard,  and  its  frequenterH. 
Upon  Its  shabby  benches,  set  by  broken 
tables  where  drinkers  sit  at  ease,  with 
the  background  of  wooden  cowslieds, 
tool-houses  and  outbuildings,  tblevcM 
and  libertines  hatch  their  felonies  and 
pursue  their  pleasures.  There  Tonsard 
plies  his  trade,  blustering,  glattonous. 
jovial,  venomous;  there  la  Tonsard  plies 
hers,  acquiring,  with  Tonsard's  conni- 
vance, what  gross  luxuries  of  food  and 
dress  she  may.  There  the  old  grand- 
mother and  the  daughters  of  the  house 
add  to  their  means  of  livelihood  by 
daily  depredations:  green  wood  cut 
from  young  trees,  game,  illicit  glean- 
ings and  other  spoils  rifled  from  the 
Oenerars  domains.  The  Grand-I-Vert 
is  a  nucleus  of  malice,  "vrai  nid  de 
vipdres,  s'entretenant  vivace  et  v6ni- 
meuse,  chaude  et  agissante,  la  haine  du 
prol^taire  et  du  paysan  centre  le  mattre 
et  le  rlche."  Customers  and  clients 
each  In  turn,  as  they  come  and  go,  be- 
tray their  own  speciflc  baseness.  The 
otter-catcher,  Maltre  Tonsard's  drunken 
father-in-law,  p^re  Fourchon,  mendi- 
cant and  rogue,  resigns  himself,  as  his 
ill-gotten  gains  are  snatched  from  him 
by  his  daughter,  to  be  the  butt  and 
prey  of  natures  more  vigorous,  if  not 
more  vicious,  than  his  own.  And  the 
innkeeper  steals  the  last  five-franc- 
piece  he  has  detected  hidden  in  tho 
sodden  drunkard's  ragged  pocket  as 
Fourchon,  seated  on  the  bench  within 
the  threshold,  garrulously  discourses  on 
social  wrongs.  Meanwhile  the  cabaret 
fills.  Vermichel,  concierge  at  the  hotel 
de  ville,  huissier  Brunet,  valet  Charles 
from  the  chftteau,  lover  to  Tonsard's 
disreputable  daughter,  are  assembled 
there,  when,  crashing  through  the  door- 
way witli  her  enormous  fagot  of  stolen 
boughs,  Tonsard's  old  mother,  "a  hide- 
ous black  parchment  of  age,*'  makes 
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precipitate  entry,  pursued  by  the  keeper 
who  has  detected  her  rayages  among 
the  young  plantations.  The  scene,  as, 
at  a  sign  from  the  old  vagabond  la 
Tonsard  blinds  the  keeper  with  a  hand- 
ful of  live  ashes,  is  a  complete,  if  not 
the  most  offensive,  illustration  of  the 
ferocious  savagery  pervading  the  book. 
Chapter  follows  chapter,  recording 
every  phase  of  the  contest,  although 
the  aggregate  effect  obtained  by  multi- 
plication of  sordid  details,  the  contin- 
ual sense  a  succession  of  almost  im- 
perceptible touches  imparts  of  the  re- 
serves of  vice  indicated  by  open  out- 
rages, cannot  be  conveyed  by  quota- 
tion. Pdre  Fourchon  is  utilized  as  a 
mouthpiece  of  peasant  sentiment.  He 
enunciates  his  philosophy  before  the 
inmates  of  the  chAteau.  "Work,  and 
you  will  win  the  reward  of  labor,"  mor- 
alizes the  Abb6.  But  Fourchon  knows 
better— he  grasps  by  experience  the 
speciousness  of  moral  maxims.  The 
problem  does  not  lend  itself  to  such 
facile  solution;  the  peasant  will  always 
live  in  penury,  the  rich  in  wealth.  And 
this  without  relevance  to  desert,  for  if 
the  peasant  steals  in  the  gutter,  the 
rich  steal  by  the  fireside!  Work?  he 
asks.  Why?  The  just— the  unjust  fare 
alike.  The  peasant  who  toils,  toils  in 
rags;  the  peasant  who  thieves,  thieves 
in  rags. 

Me  voild^n'est-ce  pas?  Moi,  le  pares- 
seux,  le  faineant  Tivrogne,  le  propre  il 
rien  de  pare  Fourchon,  qu^a  eu  de  T^dn- 
cation,  gu'a  tomb6  dans  le  malheur  et 
ne  s'en  est  pas  erlevi!  ...  Eh  bien  qu6 
difference  entre  moi  et  ce  brave,  c't 
honn^te  p^re  Niseron  .  .  .  qui  pendant 
soixante  ans  a  piochd  la  terre,  qui  s'est 
lev^  tons  les  matins  avant  le  Jour  pour 
aller  au  labeur  .  .  .  corps  ed*  fer,  et  eunc 
belle  ftme— Je  le  vols  tout  aussi  pauvre 
que  moi.  .  .  .  Que  le  pemn  vive  de  bien 
ou  de  mal  fa  ire  11  s'en  va  com  me  11  est 
venu,  dans  des  halllons,  et  vous  dans 
de  beau  Ilnge. 

Cringing,  fawning,  obsequious,  Four- 


chon threads  his  speech  with  covert 
menace. 

"Le  peuple  a  la  vie  dure,  il  ne  meurt 
pas,  11  a  le  temps  pour  lui*'  .  .  .  "Vous 
voulez  rester  lee  maltres,  nous  serous 
toujours  ennemis,  aufor4*hui  comme  il 
y  a  trente  ans.  ...  La  malMicUon  des 
pauvres,  monseigneur,  qa  pousse,  et  ija 
devient  put  grand  que  le  pu8  grand  ed* 
vos  chines,  et  le  chfine  foumit  la  po- 
tence.  .  .  .  Personne  ici  ne  vous  dit  la 
vaHt^;  la  t?'W,  la  variUr 

Let  the  General  yield  or  111  will  come 
of  it.  ''C't  avis-ia,  et  la  l<w«e,"  ends 
the  old  ruffian,  *'ga  vant  hen  vlngt 
francs,  allez!** 

The  book  takes  its  place  as  a  master- 
piece among  all  other  works  of  realism 
in  peasant  fiction.  Applying  to  it  the 
criterion  of  truth  to  life,  inevitably 
Judgments  will  vary.  Balzac  has  car- 
ried the  argument  from  facts  to  char- 
acter to  its  extreme  limit  From  an 
immense  collection  of  statements  he 
leaves  his  reader  to  infer  the  nature  of 
that  root-basis  of  action  which  we  call 
character,  and  the  method  undoubtedly 
rests  upon  a  logical  and  rational  foun- 
dation. Yet,  however  logical  as 
method,  the  procedure  when  applied  to 
literary  inventions  usually  proves  sin- 
gularly inconclusive.  Outward  actions, 
good  or  ill,  do  not  cover  the  ground, 
and  appraisement  of  a  man's  complex 
nature  resulting  solely  from  knowledge 
of  his  deeds  and  words  will  always 
inspire  distrust  Moreover,  truth  to 
life  is  a  matter  of  troth  to  proportion 
no  less  thim.  of  truth  to  fact  Ton- 
sards,  Rigous,  Fourchons,  no  doubt  ex- 
ist but  they  exist  as  monstrosities  of 
vice,  cruelty,  and  degradation  exist  in 
a  mass  where  morality  shades  with  in- 
numerable gradations  from  white  to 
black.  And  if  the  truth  of  averages  is 
not  so  much  as  suggested,  the  accurate 
presentment  of  what  lies  below,  as  of 
what  lies  above,  remains  an  imperfect 
register  of  reality. 
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"Les  Paysans"  was  the  outcome  of 
polomical  intention: 

Le  but  de  cette  4tude  d*une  effray- 
ante  v^rlt^,  est  de  mettre  en  relief  les 
principales  figures  d*un  peuple  oubll^ 
par  tant  de  plumes.  .  .  .  Get  oubli  n*est 
peut-6tre  que  de  la  prudence  par  un 
•  temps  od  le  peuple  h6rite  de  tons  les 
courtisans  de  la  royaut&  ...  On  a  fait 
de  la  po^sie  avec  les  criminels,  on  a 
presque  d^ifld  le  prol^taire  On  volt 
bien  qu'aucun  .  .  .  n*a  eu  le  courage 
d*aller  au  fond  des  campagnes  dtudier 
la  conspiration  permanente  de  ceux  que 
nous  appelons  encore  les  faibles  con- 
tre  ceux  qui  se  croient  les  forts. 

Balzac  threw  himself  into  the  breach. 
His  theme  is  this  'Robespierre  &  une 
tete  et  (I  vingt  millions  de  bras/'  who 
seeks  possession  of  the  soil  he  tills. 
And  in  accomplishing  his  task,  in  cre- 
ating his  Tonsards,  his  Fourchons,  he 
lent  his  genius  to  the  further  estrang- 
ing of  sympathies,  added  bis  quota  of 
bricks  to  the  barrier  of  social  antipa- 
thies that  separate  class  and  class, 
rich  and  poor. 

Thus  Balzac,  if  his  preface  may  be 
believed,  composed  "Les  Paysans"  with 
an  intent  and  purpose  over  and  above 
the  aims  of  art  George  Sand  equally 
avowed  her  moral,  though  converse, 
liti^rary  mission. 

Dans  le  temps  od  le  mal  vient  de  ce 
que  les  bommee  se  m^onnaissent  et  se 
d^testent,  la  mission  de  Tartiste  est  de 
c^l^brer  la  douceur,  la  confiance,  Taml- 
ti^,  et  de  rappeler  ainsi  aux  hommes 
.  .  .  que  les  moeurs  pures,  les  senti- 
ments tendres,  et  r6quit6  primitive, 
sont,  on  peuvent  6tre,  encore  de  ce 
monde. 

But  before  the  peasant  theme  es- 
caped from  the  hands  of  literary  mis- 
sionaries, whether  propagandists  of 
idealism  or  of  hatred,  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy,  the  strange  harlequin  of  ultra- 
romanticism,  nine  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "Les  Paysans,"  expended 
the  graphic  energy  of  his  uncertain  tal- 


ent in  the  composition  of  bis  decadent 
extravaganza  *'L'£nsorcel4e.*'  Here  the 
counter-spirit  of  revolt,  a  fanatical  feu- 
dal devotion,  is  embodied  in  the  person 
of  the  palsied  village  Herodias  of  bis 
Chouan  Uffende.  Idealist  d'AureviUy 
was  not,  and  frequently  his  ultra-roman- 
ticism evinces  incongruous  impulses  of 
realistic  insight  Nevertheless,  dwell- 
ing, according  to  the  wont  of  the  school 
he  survived  so  long,^*  upon  the  abnormal 
and  the  fantastic,  carrying  to  aesthetic 
excess  the  juxtaposition  of  moral  con- 
trasts, he  occasionally  vindicates  in  his 
own  productions  his  belief  "que  Tima- 
gination  continuera  d'etre  d*ici  long- 
temps  la  plus  puissante  r6alit§  qu'U  y 
ait  dans  la  vie  des  hommes." 

La  Glotte  is  only  a  secondary  person- 
age, yet  her  figure  is  memorable  as  a 
i*omantic*s  typical  rendering  of  peasant 
character.  The  opening  chapter  of  the 
wild  melodrama  is  a  preliminary  page, 
as  it  were  torn  from  the  autlior's  diary, 
in  which  he  recounts  the  circomstances 
of  his  meeting  with  Mattre  Tainnebouy, 
who.  as  his  road  companion,  retails  to 
him  the  Uffende  of  TAbbd  de  la  Croiz- 
Jugan  and  Jeanne  le  Haidoaey.  The 
isolation  of  the  lande  when  dusk  over- 
takes the  two  riders,  and  entrapped  by 
dense  fog.  'i*immensit6  des  espaces 
que  nous  n*apercevians  pas  se  rfiy^lait 
par  la  profondeur  du  silence,*'  comes 
before  us,  a  gray  curtain,  painted  with 
the  skill  of  a  true  artist.  l%e  modu- 
lations, from  the  common  incidents  of 
the  road— the  laming  of  a  horse,  a  lost 
track— to  the  paragraph  that  precludes 
the  raising  of  that  curtain,  are  the 
work  of  a  master  of  scenic  effect. 

Nous  ne  pouvions  gudre,  dans  une 
obscurity  aussi  complete,  apprficier  le 
chemin  que  nous  faisions.  Gependant 
les  heures  retentirent  it  un  docher  qui 
.  .  .  nous  parut  assez  rapproch4.  .  .  . 
L*horloge  qui  sonna  avait  un  timbre 
gr^Ie  et  clair  qui  marqua  mtnoit  .  .  • 

^«  Barbej  d'Aurevilly  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty  in  1889. 
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Mais  le  dernier  coup  de  minuit  n'avnit 
pas  encore  fini  d'osciUer  k  nos  oreillcs, 
qu'd,  un  point  plus  distant  et  plus  eu- 
fonc6  dans  Thorizon,  nous  entendlmes 
r§sonner  non  plus  une  horloge  de 
clocher,  mats  une  grosse  cloche,  sombre, 
lente  et  pleine.  "Entendez-vous,  maltre 
Tainnebouy?"  dis-Je  un  peu  6mu  de 
cette  sinistre  clameur  d'airain  dans  la 
nuit  "On  Sonne  k  cette  heure:  serai t- 
ce  le  feur'  "Non."  r6pondit-il.  "Le 
tocsin  Sonne  plus  vite,  et  ceci  est  lent 
comme  une  agonie.  Attendez!  voil^ 
cinq  coups!  en  voiUl  six!— sept!  huit  et 
neuf!    C'est  fini;  on  ne  sonnera  plus." 

'iYuly,  for  we  have  heard  the  bell  of 
Blanchelande,  the  ancient  Abbey  of  ill 
fame,  and  it  rings  with  ominous  clang 
for  "la  messe  de  TabbC  do  la  Croix- 
Jugan— une  messe  des  morts." 

Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  with  the  thread 
of  genius  that  runs  through  his  literary 
and  moral  charlantanism,  could  have 
found  no  fitter  introduction  to  attune 
the  imagination  to  a  romance  trembling 
always  upon  the  brink  of  the  supernatu- 
ral; in  which  Jeanne  le  Hardouey  falls 
a  spellbound  victim  to  a  consuming 
passion  for  the  Chouan  Abb6,  "ce  Ba- 
lafrg  en  capuchon/'  with  his  scorched 
and  mutilated  features;  and  the  Abb6 
himself,  re-admitted  after  long  years  to 
the  exercise  of  his  sacerdotal  oflSce,  is 
shot  at  the  altar— as  the  mass-bell  of 
Blanchelande  rings— by  the  band  of 
Jeanne*8  husband. 

Framed  in  this  old  life  tragedy.  La 
Clotte— as  no  other  among  the  actors- 
is  a  i>ortrait  drawn  with  singular  vivid- 
ness and  emotional  veracity.  Refusing 
in  her  youth  the  lot  of  a  peasaufs  wife, 
Clotlide  Mauduit,  devoured  by  "le  re- 
gret, plus  affreux  qu'un  remords, 
d'avoir  perdu  sa  jeunesse."  had  be- 
come the  Herodias  of  the  Ch.lteau  de 
Unut-Mesnil.  where  R4ray  Sang-d'Aig- 
lon  gathered  around  him  the  dissolute 
nobles  from  whom  Chouannerie  re- 
cruited its  heroes  and  martyrs.  The 
old  woman,  outcast  and  alone,  broods 
forovor  on  that  past.    She  has  attached 


bereelf  body  and  soul  to  those  v.'Uo  de- 
graded her  beauty,  has  identitiod  her 
lot  with  their  lot,  has  been  racL^ed  \^  ith 
their  tortures  and  suffered  ignominy  in 
their  defeat.     They  are  dead,  the  old 
comrades  of  her  sins,   but  she,   their 
victim  and  their  devotee,  lives  on.    Her 
face  is  of  furrowed  bronze,  her  tall  fig- 
ure distorted,  her  limbs  crippled;  her 
wheel  stands  silent,  her  knitting  drops 
from  the  knotted  fingers.    Tears  have 
long  since  burnt  themselves  from  her 
eyes.    But  hour  by  hour,  year  by  year, 
impenitent  and  fierce,  with  her  gray 
hair  "qui  semblait  6tre  la  couronne  de 
fer  de  sa  sombre  yieillesse,"  she  nurses 
the  ashes  of  lost  passions,  loves  and 
hates,  and  the  flame,  smouldering  but 
imextiuguishable,    of    an    exasperated 
caste-worship  for  those  criminal  com- 
panions   of    bygone    days    "Ah,    vous 
autres  seigneurs,  qu*est-ce  qui  pent  ef- 
facer   en    vous    la    marque    de    votre 
race?    Bt  qui  ne  reconnattrait  pas  ce 
que  vous   ^tiez   aux  seuls  os  de   vos 
corps  quand  ils  seraient  couches  dans 
la  tombe?"  cries  the  withered  fanatic 
to  their  sole  survivor,  the  Xhhd  de  la 
Croix- Jugan.     Her  passionate   attach- 
ment to  Jeanne  le  Hardouey  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  feudal  homage, 
for  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Feuardonts 
inius  in  the  veins  of  the  farmer's  wife, 
resentful     of     its     abasement.      And 
Jeanne,      "rEnsorcel^e,"      on      whose 
ashamed   uprightness   the  doom   of  a 
sudden   love-madness   has   fallen,    the 
dreary    serenity    of    whose   heart   has 
kindled  to  fire  at  her  first  meeting  with 
the  priest,  "une  ftme  de  sa  race,"  finds 
in   I^   Clotte*8  frenzied  memories  the 
echo   of    her   own    obsession    and    the 
interpretation     of    her    own     despair. 
.Jeanne's  doom  accomplishes  Itself:  she 
ends  a  life  where  sanity  had  striven  in 
vain  for   mastery.     As   the  death-bell 
tolls  consternation  over  Le  Hardouey's 
fields.  La  Clotte  divines  that  the  knell, 
calling  importunately  to  those  who  live 
to  plead  for  the  soul  which  has  gone 
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hence,  tolls  for  Jeanne.  The  weight  of 
each  stroke  falls  with  leaden  grief  on 
the  one  vulnerable  spot  infirmity  and 
misery  have  left  In  La  Olotte's  heart, 

rien  . . .  n'empfichalt  d'entendre  les  sons 
poignants  de  lenteur  et  brisfie  de  h1- 
lence  qnl  flnlssent  par  un  tintement  f  u- 
prfime  et  gr^e  comme  le  demler  sonplr 
de  la  vie  au  bord  de  r^temitfi.  . .  .  Les 
sons  .  .  .  passalent  par  la  porte  ouverte 
et  venalent  mourir  sur  ce  grabat,  oil 
un  cceur  altler  qui  avalt  resists  a  tout 
se  brisalt  enfln  dans  les  larmes. .  .  .  "Je 
ne  suls  pas  digne  de  prler  pour  eile." 
rtt-elle  alors  .  .  .  "la  pleurer,  oui  .  .  . 
mais  prier  pour  elle  Je  ne  puis— Dieu 
rlrait  de  m'entendre  si  Je  prlals!  11 
salt  trop  qui  j'al  6t6  et  qui  Je  suls  pour 
6couter  cette  volx  souill^  qui  ne  lui 
a  Jamais  rlen  demand^  pour  ClotUde 
Mauduit,  mais  qui  lul  demanderalt,  si 
elle  osalt,  sa  mls^rlcorde  pour  Jeaune 
de  Feuardent." 

The  butchery  of  La  Clotte  at  Jeanne's 
open  grave  Is  one  of  those  scenes  of 
<*oar8e  atrocity  without  which  d*Aure- 
Ailly,  In  common  with  other  romantics, 
seemed  to  feel  the  Impression  of  im- 
aginative power  unattainable,  as  with- 
out similar  crudities  the  greatest  of 
French  naturalists,  more  often  than 
not.  seems  to  feel  the  impression  of 
reality  Ineffective. 

To  pass  from  "L'Ensorcel4e"  to  Flau- 
bert (**le  demler  des  romantlques,  si 
Emile  Zola  n'avalt  pas  exlst^*'^^  In  his 
finished  study,  "Un  CkBur  Simple,"  Is 
to  pass  from  the  brilliance  of  literary 
imposture  to  the  somewhat  austere 
genius  of  pure  and  strict  sesthetlclsm 
whose  sole  end  Is  the  perfection  of  lit- 
erary excellence.  "Un  Coeur  Simple*' 
is  a  uew  version  of  the  peasant  theme. 
Not  a  line,  not  an  incident,  severs  It 
from  the  routine  of  daily  occurrences 
in  the  life  of  a  farm-girl  transplanted 
iuto  domestic  service.  It  is  a  narrative 
of  monotonous  commonplaces.  F^ic- 
It^'s  honest  love  of  farmhouse  days, 
lier    later    devotion    to    the    children 

^^  Bmnetl^re. 


she  tends,  her  unrecompeiiBed  af- 
fections, her  mute  acquiescence  in 
her  lot  of  many  sorrows,  is  a  story 
of  immense  Ignorances,  Immense  ten- 
derness and  boundless  faltlL  And 
In  the  combination  of  F^llclt^'s  Ig- 
norance, tenderness  and  faith.  In 
a  use  of  these  qualities  governed  by 
unerring  tact  and  reticence,  Flanbert 
found  a  distinctive  note  for  his  fiction. 
It  Is  the  very  note  of  homely  simplicity 
combined  with  ecstatic  devotion  which 
found  expression  In  numberless  folk- 
songs and  In  many  a.  N06I,  where  the 
peasant  translated  Bethlehem  of  Ju- 
dea  into  a  Bethlehem  of  village  life; 
where  in  the  conception  of  a  common 
motherhood  each  mother  brought  hec 
dole  of  sympathy  to  the  birth-night 
cradle  of  an  Infant  God;  where  each 
peasant  In  the  gay  familiarity  of  com- 
mou  human  Joys,  pictured  liimself  as 
the  Bartb61«ny  of  the  old  chanson, 
leaving  his  sabots  outside  the  sacred 
stable  ("Icl  Je  lalsse  mes  sabots")  as  he 
hurried  In  to  present  the  Child  with 
gifts— a  thrush,  a  robin  and  a  finch. 
Flaubert  has  seised  tlie  traits:  crude 
realism,  fanciful  ideality.  Imaginative 
I)ictorlallsm,  InBtlnctive  mysticiBm,  such 
as  the  soul-life  of  the  unduNmided  poor 
registers  wlierever  the  pageantries  of 
Catholic  belief  and  Catholic  litorgy 
have  passed  into  peasant  Idiom;  wher- 
ever the  peasant  has  made  tentative 
appropriation  to  his  own  needs  of  the 
Ideas  and  ideals  of  the  great  romance- 
period  of  Christianity.  Flaubert's  gen- 
ius has  caught  tliat  sub-current  of  vis- 
ionary fervw,  and  vailed  with  its 
tinted  lights  the  gray  monotone  of  F6- 
licit6*s  living  and  dying.  The  dim  col- 
ors that  haunt  tlie  peasants  sqqI  are 
the  heritage  of  tiie  "Coeur  Simple.** 
Little  Indeed  she  knows  of  creed  or 
dogma:  "quand  anx  dogmes,  die  n*j 
comprenait  rien.**  She  has  not  steeped 
her  mind,  as  Bmlle  Zola's  An06liqiie,* 
with  her  sensualism  d  re5ottr«  of  bysler- 
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k*nl  excitemeDt,  in  dreams  and  rhap- 
sodies of  mystical  marriages  and  the 
tortured  raptures  of  martyrdom.  F^ 
licit6's  devotion  is  the  healthful  radiant 
vision  of  childhood. 

Elle  pleura  en  ^outant  la  Passion. 
Pourquoi  Tavaient-ils  crucifix,  lul  qui 
ohOrissait  les  enfants,  nourrissait  los 
foules,  gu^rlssait  let  aveugles,  et  avait 
voulu,  par  douceur,  nattre  au  milieu  des 
pauvres  sur  ie  fumier  d*une  stable? 
Les  semailles,  les  moissons,  les  pres- 
soirs,  toutes  ces  choses  famiii^res  dont 
parle  rSvangile,  se  trouvaient  dans  sa 
vie;  le  passage  de  Dieu  les  avait  sancti- 
fies; et  elle  alma  plus  tendrement  les 
agueaux  par  amour  de  TAgneau,  les 
colombes  h  cause  du  Saint-Esprit. 

In  the  closing  scene  of  that  dumb 
and  gentle  spirit  all  the  values  of  those 
elements  of  prose  and  romance  that 
contribute  to  sincerity  of  effect  are 
wrought  out  of  this  material.  F^licit^ 
has  seen,  one  by  one,  all  her  heart's 
treasures  sink  below  the  horizon.  The 
^children  she  has  loved  are  dead  or  re- 
moved from  her  care.  The  mistress  she 
has  served  with  entire  obedience  and 
unbroken  fidelity  lies  in  her  grave. 
Even  Loulou,  the  paroquet,  whose 
ftpiendors  of  blue  and  green  plumage 
focussed  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  the  lonely  woman,  is  now  only  a 
>(tuffed  relic  of  former  glories. 

And  F41icit^  lies  dying,  **comme 
Madame,"  she  says,  finding  consolation 
In  the  similarity  of  sickness,  '*tronvant 
naturel  de  suivre  sa  mattresse.*'  But 
though  the  solace  of  religion  is  here, 
she  is  troubled  in  spirit  The  FCte- 
Dieu  is  at  hand,  the  altar,  the  sacred 
vesting-place  it  is  the  privilege  of  pious 
hands  to  decorate,  is  to  be  erected  be- 
ueath  her  very  window.  There  the 
long  procession  of  the  festival  will  halt 
awhile  in  its  slow  progress  through  the 
streets  of  the  little  town.  "F^liclt^  se 
ohagrinait  de  ne  rien  faire  pour  le  Re- 
posolr.  Au  moinn  si  elle  avait  pu  y 
mettre  quelque  rhose!'*     Then   to  the 


sick  woman,  whose  failing  eyes  are 
dim,  comes  the  thought  of  lioulou,  **sa 
seule  richesse."  It  is  not,  as  the  neigh- 
bors say,  *'convenable,"  but  the  cur6 
accedes  to  her  desire.  Loulou— or  Lou- 
lou*8  remains— shall  find  a  place  among 
the  adornments  of  the  altar.  The  F6te- 
Dleu  dawn  finds  F^licit^  with  life  fast 
ebbing;  the  priest  has  ministered  to  her 
departing  soul  the  last  sacraments;  the 
women  who  tended  her  are  gone— save 
La  Simonne,  ".  .  .  La  Simonne,  d^ 
Jeuna;  urn  pen  plus  tard  elle  prit  Lou- 
lou, et,  approchant  de  F^icit^:  *Allons! 
dites-lui  adieu!'  .  .  .  Elle  le  balsa  au 
front,  et  le  garda  contre  sa  Joue." 
Then,  stuffed,  worm-eaten,  and  broken- 
winged,  the  bird  is  carried  forth  to  do 
honor  to  the  festival. 

Des  guirlandes  vertes  pendaient  sur 
Tautel,  om^  d'un  falbala  en  point 
d'Angleterre  II  y  avait  au  milieu  un 
petit  cadre  enfermant  des  reliques, 
deux  orangers  dans  les  angles,  et,  tout 
le  long,  dee  flambeaux  d'argent  et  des 
vases  en  porcelaine  d'od  s'^iancait  des 
tournesols,  des  lis,  des  pivoines,  des 
touffes  d'hortensias.  .  .  Loulou  cach6 
sous  les  roses  ne  laissait  voir  que  son 
front  bleu,  pareil  It  une  plaque  de  lapis. 
.  .  .  Le  pr^tre  gravlt  lentement  les 
marches,  et  posa  sur  la  dentelle  son 
grand  soleil  d'or  qui  rayonnait  ...  11 
se  fit  un  grand  silence.  Et  les  encen- 
soirs  glissaient  sur  leura  chatnettes. 
Une  vapeur  d'azur  monta  dans  la  cham- 
bre  de  F61icit6.  .  .  .  Ses  l^vres  sou- 
riaient  Les  mouvements  de  son  coeur 
se  ralentirent  un  &  un,  plus  vague 
chaque  fois,  plus  doux,  comme  une  fon- 
taine  s'^puise,  comme  un  ^ho  disparatt: 
et  quand  elle  exhala  son  dernier  souffle, 
elle  crut  voir  dans  les  cieux  entr'ou- 
verts,  un  parroquet  gigantique,  planant 
au-dessus  de  sa  t^te. 

Flaubert's  solitary  essay  at  peasant- 
portraiture  leaves  the  impression  of  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  sees  very  clearly, 
but  from  very  far  off.  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, equally  conforming  to  the  stand- 
ard that  acknowledges  no  design  in  fic- 
tion save  aesthetic  effect,   treads   the 
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grouud  side  by  side  with  the  peasants 
of  whom  he  writes,  and  In  ills  many 
nouv^Ues  of  farm  and  cottage  life 
evolves  a  widely  different  formula  of 
representation.  He  indulges  no  specu- 
lations as  to  the  possible;  has  no  af- 
firmations to  controvert  or  certify;  his 
world  is  neither  beautiful  nor  ugly, 
good  nor  evil;  his  concern  is  with 
things  as  they  are;  his  art  to  divest  the 
form  of  art— even  in  the  conte  where 
form  is  the  essence  of  merit— of  the 
unveraclties  accruing  to  shorthand  ab- 
breviations in  scenes  of  life  and  char- 
acter. The  side  of  life  visible  to  the 
author  of  "Le  Dlable/*  **Le  Vieux.'* 
"Une  Fille  de  Ferme,"  and  many  other 
stories,  is  the  side  visible  to  a  tragic? 
humorist,  and  the  coarseness,  which 
throughout  literary  annals  has  allied  it- 
self with  the  conte  pour  rire,  whether  in 
the  license  of  culture  or  folk-tale,  is 
rarely  absent  from  his  work.'*  Yet,  If 
Maupassant  jests,  and  jests  grossly,  he 
never  laughs;  his  farce  Is  a  farce  where 
traged.v  wears  the  dress  comedy  had 
heretofore  donned  of  circumstance  and 
incident  and  the  clown  In  his  bur- 
lesques is  a  clown  sinister  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  Danse  Macabre. 

Peasant  themes  adapted  themselves 
with  peculiar  aptitude  to  his  treatment 
and  he  dwelt  on  them  insistently, 
marking  in  sure  outlines  the  features 
of  men.  women  and  things.  Flaubert 
attained  his  effect  by  reticence.  Mau- 
passant more  humanely,  though  with 
no  surcharging  of  descriptive  passages, 
attained  his  by  explicit  exposition:  the 
one  contents  himself  with  a  suggestion, 
the  other,  with  no  less  certain  judg- 
ment lays  an  emphasis.  Flaubert  In 
his  "Coeur  Simple"  was  occupl«Ml  solely 
with  one  figure:  all  F^llcit^'s  surround- 
ings derive  their  Importance  from  her 
connection  with  them.  Contrariwise,  to 
take  an  example  from  among  many,  in 
Maupassant's    "Fne    Fille   de   Ferme." 

"  "Clair  de  Lone"  is  a  notable  exception  of 
extreme  and  finished  perfection. 


Kos('  seems  in  great  measure  to  draw 
her  existence  from  her  circumstances; 
her  personality  is  the  outcome,  not  as 
F^licito's,  of  natural  temperament,  but 
of  outward  compulsion  and  the  qual- 
ities Uose  develops  are  fashioned  by  ex- 
terior  rather  than,  by   innate  causes. 
Accordingly  the  repulsive  plot  is  a  plot 
of  situation,  a  statement  of  facts.    The 
action,  aggressive  as  in  "Les  Paysans," 
springs  primarily  from  the  element  of 
primitive  passions  preserved,  if  not  en- 
gendered,  by    the    usages   of   country 
life.     The  successive  phases  of  Rose's 
moods  as  the  story  proceeds,   follow, 
never  precede  or  occasion,  the  sequence 
of  events.     Her  savage  attack  ou  her 
unfaithful   lover  is  caused  by  his  re- 
pudiation of  his  promise  of  marriage. 
The    knowledge    of    the    approaching 
birth  of  her  child  is  the  root  of  her 
dumb  misery.    Her  passionate  devotion 
to  the  child  bom  and  bred  in  secret, 
stimulates  her  Inert  and  passive  nature 
to  energy  and  force,  and  is  the  motive 
actuating  her  attempt— the  wage-eai;^- 
er's  attempt— to  raise  the  market  price 
of  her  labor.     But  below  the  energy 
and  capacity  of  the  hondiworker  the 
I)easant*s  inertia  survives.    The  farmer, 
her  value  as  wife  exceeding  her  value 
as  servant,  would  compel  her  to  marry 
him.     She  resists;  yet  as  he  tells  her 
the  banns  of  marriage  are  published. 

elle  ne  r^ondit  pas.  Que  pouYalt- 
elle  dire?  Elle  ne  r^sista  point 
Que  pouvait-elle  faire?  .  .  .  Bile  se 
sentait  enfonc^e  dans  un  trou  aux 
bords  inaccessibles.  dont  elle  ne 
pourrait  jamais  sortir  .  .  .  son  marl 
lui  faisait  Teffet  d'un  homme  qu'oUe 
avait  vol^.  et  qui  s'en  aperee- 
vrait  un  jour  ou  Tautre.  Et  puis  elle 
pensalt  k  son  petit  d'oCl  venait  tout  flpn 
malheur,  mais  d*oCl  venait  aussi  tont 
son  bonheur  sur  la  terre. 

It  neeils  nil  the  exasperated  despair  her 
husband*s  maltreatment  can  ev<Ae  (his 
disappointed  hoi>es  of  fatherhood  have 
transformed    his   rough   kindness  Into 
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sulleu  resentmeut)  to  drive  the  woman 
to  revolt.  The  final  scene,  when  she 
casts  her  disgrace  in  her  husband's 
teeth,  Is  a  complete  example  of  Mau- 
passant's attitude  as  tragic  humorist. 
Standing  at  bay.  Rose  turns  on  the  as- 
tonished fanner  with  her  only  weapon 
--confession. 

"J'en  ai  un  efant,  moi,  j*en  ai  uu!" 
.  .  .  I/homme,  stupt'^fait,  restait  lit,  aussi 
^»perdu  <iu'elle-nienie:  il  bredoulllait: 
"Quo  (pie  tu  disV  Que  que  tu  dis?" 
Aloi*s  elle  se  mit  tl  sanj^loter.  et  tl  tra- 
vers  ses  larmes  rulsselantes  elle  balbu- 
tia:  "("est  pour  (.'a  que  je  ue  voulais  pas 
t'^pouser.  c'est  pour  (:a.  .To  ne  pouvais 
I)oint  te  le  dire,  tu  in'aurais  inise  sans 
pain  avec  niou  petit.  Tu  n'en  as  pas, 
toi,  d'efant:  tu  ne  sals  pas.  tu  ne  sal?? 
pas!" 

There  is  a  pause,  she  crouclies  lament- 
ing, expectant  of  blows.  He,  slow- 
witted,  heavily  comprehends  the  mean- 
ing of  her  self -accusation.  Presently 
he  speaks: 

*'Quel  Ajre  (pi'Ii  a  ton  petiotV"  Elle 
murmura:  "VIA  qui!  va  avoir  six  ans." 
II  deniande  encore:  "Pounpioi  que  tu  ne 
me  I'as  pas  ditv  .  .  .  Allons,  Icve-toi.'* 
Elle  se  redressa  peniblement.  puis  il  se 
prit  A  rire  soudain  de  son  gros  rire  de 
Ixjus  jours;  t»t  coniine  elle  demeurait 
lx>uleversce,  il  ajouta:  *'Eh  Men.  on  Ira 
le  chercher,  c*tY*fant  .  .  .  je  voulais  en 
adopter  un.  le  v*IA  trouvC*  .  .  .  j'avais 
demaude  an  cure  un  orphelin."  Puis 
riant  toujoui*s,  il  embrassa  sur  les  d<*nx 
joues  sa  tVinnie  Oploree  et  stupide: 
"Allons.  la  mere,  allons  voir  s'il  y  a 
encore  de  la  soupe.'' 

If  Maupassant  is  the  narrator  ulio 
discerned  the  comedy  that  runs  parallel 
with  every  tragedy,  and  found  in  peas- 
ant-themes conditions  favorable  to  tbe 
exercise  of  an  art  which  passes  by  In 
the  neutrality  of  indifference  both  the 
poignant  anguish  and  the  poignant  Joys 
of  primitive  natures,  the  typical  master 
of  naturalism,  M.  Zola,  reverted  in 
more  than   one  instance  to  the  pnrtl- 
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pris  attitude  of  dramatic  romance.  As 
realist  the  estimate  of  his  genius  will 
be  govemeil  by  differing  criteria. 
**Apr&s  le  beau  le  laid,  aprds  la  forme 
le  difforme,"  is  the  sentence  of  classi- 
cal oestheticism.  Opposing  schools, 
demanding  nothing  of  art  but  arts 
raw  material— life,  will  find  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  copy  the  triumph  of  pa- 
tient genius  and  the  justification  of 
pages  for  which  no  other  Justiflcatio)i 
can  be  urged.  The  specific  value  he 
himself  claimed  for  his  principal  work 
— "Histoire  naturelle  et  sociale  d*une 
famine  sous  le  Second  Empire,"  as  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity, 
is  also  a  question  apart.  But  when,  at 
the  starting-ix>int,  where  the  Uougou- 
Macquart  family  emerges  from  its 
peasant  origin,  he  created  the  charac- 
ter of  Silv^re  and  Miette,='  both  con- 
ception and  execution  verify  M.  Bru- 
neti^re's  relegation  of  the  author  to  the 
ranks  of  the  romantics. 

The  story  falls  into  two  divisions,  ce- 
nienteil  rather  than  wix)Ught  together, 
for  although  an  undoubted  structural 
growth  of  idea  and  emotion  gives  In- 
tellectual and  emotional  form  to  the 
narrative,  other  form  there  is  none. 
One  section  comprises  the  family  his- 
toiy  of  the  unsci*upuious,  clumsy, 
shrewd  Pierre  Rougon,  a  peasant  by 
breeding  and  birth,  with  the  record  of 
the  successive  crimes  perpetrated  by 
him  and  his  wife,  in  their  efforts  to  rise 
in  the  civic  and  social  scale  of  tbe 
pctitr  lH)uiyaHffie  of  Plassans.  The  nar- 
rative draws  its  incidents  from  the  he- 
roically imix»tent  insurrection  of  the  re- 
[tublican  artisans  and  peasants  of 
Southern  France  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Coup  d'Etat.  Pierre  Rougou's  biogra- 
phy is  a  chronicle  of  moral  degenera- 
tion and  narrow-sighteil  egoism  culmi- 
nating in  blood-guilty  fraud.       It  pre- 

^^  La  Fortune  des  Roui^on.  1871.  (The  later 
volnme  of  tbe  series  where  peasant  life  is 
treated  in  folleat  detail,  "La  Terre/'  M.  Zola 
has  put  outside  the  pale  of  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion.) 
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sents  desire  and  umbition  in  their  iiioet 
squalid  materialism;  gain,  the  power 
and  opportunity  of  vulgar  display,  the 
coveted  prosperity  duplicity  wins,  are 
the  only  recognized  alms  of  I*ierre  and 
of  his  wife  and  sons.  It  is  a  study  of 
corrupt  instincts  unredeemed  even  by 
the  excuse  of  passion,  and  unrelieved— 
as  in  "Les  Pay  sans"—  by  any  glimpse 
of  those  counter-impulses  springing 
from  the  sentiment  of  human  Ivinship 
and  fraternity,  which  in  the  region  of 
art  malce  criminality  credible. 

M.  Zola  is,  however,  acutely  aware 
that  life  under  its  many  maslvS  has 
two  faces,  and  he  has  coupled  the  story 
of  rierre  Hougon  in  his  first  remove 
from  the  peasant  class  with  the  branch 
story  of  Silv^re  and  Miette,  on  whose 
half-grown  girlhood  M.  Zola  has  con- 
centrated his  talent  of  passion-paint- 
ing in  his  most  emotionally  decorative 
mood. 

Silvftre  is  the  typical  *'r6volt6"  of  the 
town,  as  opposed  to  the  converse  type, 
the  **P6slgn6*'  of  the  country.      In  the 
young  artisan  the  heritage  of  his  race^ 
mental  derangement  and  absence  of  in- 
tellectual equilibrium— manifests  itself 
in  an  exaggerated  heroic  idealism.    His 
brief  career,  for  he  is  little  more  than  a 
lad,    is   bounded   by  a  chiid*s  dream, 
where  his  love  for  the  Republic— a  Re- 
public of  illusion  and  hope— becomes 
fused,  in  the  altar-fire  of  youth,  with 
his  love  for  the  forgat's  child  Miette, 
the  peasant  girl  against  whom  every 
hand    is    raised   and   whose   hand    is 
against  every  man.    Great  in  faith,  sin- 
gle in  heart,  the  gentle,  ignorant  enthu- 
siast dwells  within  the  walls  of  a  Uto- 
pia   where   the   religion  of   humanity 
should  heal  all  scars,  solace  all  griefs, 
amend    all     wi-ongs,    and    where    "la 
femmo,    toujours    sous    les    traits    de 
Miette,"  should  be  adored  by  nations 
on  their  knees.    Sllvt^re  is  of  kin  with 
the  ncH>i)hytes  of  romance-chivalries,  a 
crois^  of  a  new  Jerusalem  whose  Holy 
Sepulchre    is    the   shrine   of   freedom. 


Miette  is  of  earthlier  clay.  But  if  of 
earth,  the  passion  of  her  love  Ib  health 
not  sickness  of  the  souL  Her  confident 
daring,  her  buoyant  gaiety  and  her  boy- 
ish sins— roadside  fruit-stealings  vex- 
atious to  her  Don  Quixote's  scmpaloas 
spirit— her  rash  hardihood  and  fearless 
courage,  are  all  qualities  of  instinct  and 
nature.  Adolescents  whose  hearts  are 
mere  apprentices  to  the  base  usages  of 
ignoble  physical  passions  Zola  has 
drawn  elsew^here.  In  this  tragic  id^i 
of  youth,  love  and  death  he  has  at- 
tempted the  counter-presentment  of  a 
passion  whose  inherent  nobility  is 
drawn  from  unalloyed  innocence.  And 
as  in  the  healthless  Ugende  of  *Tia 
R^ve,"  as  In  the  artificial  arcadianism 
of  "La  Faute  de  rAbb6  Mouret,"  he 
has  of  set  purpose  vindicated  his  right 
of  way  to  the  fount  of  romanticism. 

From  the  first  love-scene  in  the  dis- 
used   cemetery,    the    atmosphere     is 
charged  with  suggestions  which  might 
have  preluded  a  Hawthorne  fantasy. 
The  vague  apprehension  of  the  perpetu- 
ated   presence    of    the    evicted    dead 
haunts  the  consciousness  of  those  who 
invade  their  ancient  domicile.  And  this 
dim  imagining,  like  the  sound  of  the 
death-bell  of  Blanchelande  in  "L'Bn- 
sorcel^e,"  is  interwoven  from  first  to 
last  with  the  actual  incidents  of  the 
story.    By  the  moss-grown  grave-stone, 
with  its  defaced  epitaph,   "Cy— gist- 
Marie— morte,"  where  the  boy  and  girl, 
in  secure  brother-  and  sister-hood  of 
love,    keep    nightly    tryst,    Miette    is 
touched  by  compassion  for  that  other 
Marie,  long  since  wrapped  in  death's 
inanimate   repose.      She   has   pity  to 
spare   even  for  the  insentient  stone: 
"elle  s*apitoyait  Jusque  sur  la  pierre  od 
lis  s'4taient  tant  de  fois  assls,  pierre 
glac^e  par  la  mort  qu'ils  avaient  re- 
chauffe de  leur  amour."     Among  the 
moist  verdures  and  overgrown  alleys, 

il  y  avalt  des  jours  otl  la  clameor  des 
morts  devenait  si  haute  que  Miette  fe- 
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gardait  SilY^re  de  sea  yeux  noy^, 
comme  poor  Inl  dire,  "Que  demandent* 
ils  done?"  • .  Vagaement  lis  se  disalent 
qne  leor  amour  avait  poussd  .  .  .  dans 
ce  terreau,  dans  ce  coin  de  terre  fertilise 
par  la  mort  II  y  avait  grandi  ainsi  que 
cee  herbes  follea;  il  y  avait  lieuri 
comme  cea  coquelicots  que  la  moindre 
brise  f  aisait  battre  leurs  tiges,  pareils  a 
des  coeurs  ouverts  et  saignants. .  . .  Les 
morts,  les  yieux  moits,  voulaient  ies 
noces  de  Miette  et  Silv^e  .  . . 


In  the  open  sunlit  spaces  vagabonds 
camp,  children  romp,  the  saw-cutter 
plies  his  trade,  old  men  bask  in  the 
warmth,  and  tell  of  the  dis-sepulchred 
bones  carried  hence  in  years  long 
passed.  But  the  ocular  precision,  the 
accurate  rendering  of  sense-percep- 
tions is  always  accompanied  by  the 
perturbing  sentiment  of  all  that  sense- 
perception  leaves  unnoted— the  senti- 
ment of  the  unseen:  "On  y  sent  courir 
ces  souffles  chauds  et  vagues  des 
volupt^  de  la  mort  qui  sortent  des 
vieilles  tombes  chauff^es  par  les  grands 
soleils." 

Intersected  with  scenes  of  cruelty 
and  butchery  of  which  the  sensational 
appeal  is  to  the  crude  instinct  of  physi- 
cal recoil,  and  which  belong  to  levels  of 
art  where  the  imaginative,  intellectual, 
and  paramountly  the  eesthetic  sense 
have  no  place,  the  idyl  of  pure  romance 
takes  shape  and  color.  Miette, 
wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  blood- 
crimson  of  her  cloak,  carries  the  insur- 
gents' red  banner,  moving  at  the  head 
of  the  revolutionary  band,  with  **son 
sourire  d'enefant ...  'II  me  semble  que 
je  suis  k  la  procession  de  la  F6te-Dieu, 
et  que  Je  porte  la  bannidre  de  la 
Vierge.' "  And  she  marches  through  the 
night-hours,  and  sleeps  red-mantied  in 
the  chill  whiteness  of  the  frosty  star- 
light, with  the  first  love-kisses  of  her 
lover  upon  her  ignorant  lips.  A 
shadow,  the  cloud  of  a  dim  foreboding, 
hangs  over  them;  youth  is  for  them, 
love  is  with  them,  but  death  stands 


somewhere  near  at  hand:  '*Uue  voix 
leur  disait  qu'ils  s'en  iraient— 
avec  leurs  tendresses  vierges'"— and 
the  womanhood  that  wakens  where 
childhood  dies  cries  in  unavailing  pro- 
test, "Je  ne  veux  pas  mourir  sans  que 
tu  m'aimes."  In  vain;  for  Miette,  for 
Silv&re,  there  waits  no  wedding  day,  no 
accomplishment  will  be  theirs  of  that 
profound  union  their  hearts  in  visions 
crave.  The  disciplined  troops  shoot 
down  the  peasants'  disordered  battal- 
ion; Miette  falls,  the  flag  still  in  her 
hands,  and  as  Siiv^re  bends  over  the 
strong  young  figure,  half  shrouded  in 
the  heavy  folds  of  red,  death  comes 
apace.  The  giri*s  lips  are  dumb,  and 
only  "dans  ses  grands  yeux  navr6s 
11  voyait  un  immense  regret  de  la 
vie." 

Miette  and  the  Republic  are  slain. 
Silvdre  is  carried  back  a  prisoner  to 
Plassans.  He  had  passed  through  life 
a  dreamer;  a  dreamer  still  in  the  dose- 
crated  cemetery  he  meets  death— gen- 
tle, stunned  by  the  desolation  of  m- 
finite  despair,  insensible  to  outrage, 
mute,  unresentful— a  dreamer  in  a 
dream.  "La  lente  approche  de  la  mort, 
dans  ce  sentier  od  depuis  si  longtemps 
il  promenait  son  coeur  6tait  d'une  dou- 
ceur ineffable. .  . .  Miette  avait  raison— 
cette  Pierre  €tait  pour  elle—Cy— gist- 
Marie— morte—"  Now  the  dead,  those 
friendly  sponsors  of  their  loves,  are 
calling  him,  him  too:  "les  vieux  morts 
rappelaient  ...  ils  ^talent  joyeux,  ils 
lui  disalent  de  venir,  ils  lui  promet- 
taient  de  lui  rendre  Miette  dans  la 
terre."  For  his  coming,  for  their  es- 
pousals, those  vieujf  morts  have  waited 
two  long  summers  through.  The  ex- 
ecutioner delays,  prolonging  by  pro- 
tracted expectation  the  torture  of  dying. 
Silv^re's  eyes  are  shut  The  dead  call 
louder  and  louder— "furieusement"— by 
the  old  tombstone.  Kneeling,  he  waits: 
'^Dans  le  noir,  11  ne  voyait  plus  que 
Miette,  sous  les  arbres,  couverte  du  dra- 
peau,  les  yeux  en  Tair.  .  .  .  Puis  le 
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borgne  lira,  ct  ce  fut  tout/*  Cy— gist— 
Mlette— there,  too,  Silv^re  rests— and 
the  dead,  one  may  believe,  henceforth 
are  silent. 

So  idealism,  romanticism,  naturalism, 
great  artists  and  artists  of  less  account, 
pessimist,  optimist,  humanitarian  and 
Indifferentist,  each  in  turn  utilized  the 
themes  supplied  by  conditions  of  peas- 
ant thought,  sentiment  and  circum- 
stance. Another  phase  of  fiction,  less 
easily  classified,  presents  itself  in  the 
narratives  of  M.  Ren6  Bazin.  Their 
originality  lies  in  the  fact  that  where 
other  writers  have  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  individual  action  and  the  re- 
lationship of  man  with  man,  he,  in 
some  fashion  of  his  own,  would  seem 
to  have  aimed,  beyond  the  range  of  in- 
dividual studies,  at  a  representation 
of  man's  connection  with  earth  it- 
self. M.  Loti  in  his  Breton  stories 
has  indicated  a  like  idea;  Bazin 
more  definitely,  in  dealing  with 
the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  pictures 
the  moral,  Intellectual,  and  emotional 
existence  of  human  beings  in  relation- 
ship with  the  Terre-Mi^re.  His  subject 
is  the  plougher,  and  also  the  ground 
he  furrows;  it  is  the  cultivator,  and 
also  the  fields  he  sows:  it  is  the  laborer 
as  the  tenor  of  his  daily  life  is  regu- 
lated by  nature's  elemental  forces, 
winds,  rains,  sun,  frost.  M.  Bazin  ob- 
serves the  incidents  of  seasons,  the 
(Episodes  of  growth,  maturity  and  decay 
as  they  implant  in  the  agriculturist's 
mind,  d<'spite  race-variants,  the  charac- 
teristics of  men  hourly  confronted  by 
the  irresistible  action  of  unknown 
agencies. 

Balzac  saw  in  the  honie-passlon  of 
the  i>easantry  'i'lnstinct  qu'a  Tanimal 
pour  son  nid  ou  pour  son  terrier.'*  M. 
Kazin  grasi)s  the  emotional  and  moral 
asi)0(»t  of  the  animal  instinct  and  with 
an  artist's  sympathetic  realization  of 
its  M'sthetiir  value,  employs  It  as  the 
<Ioniinant  note  in  his  narrative  of 
the    Vendean    m<ir«w— "La    Terre    qui 


Meurt"^     Old  Lumineau,  the  peasant 
cultivator   of    La    Fromonti^re   whose 
decadent  prosperity  Is  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  narrative,  betrays  this  senti- 
ment  of  personal   attachment   ta   the 
land  in  sentence  after  sentence.     ''Ca 
me  chagrine  d'entendre  mal  parler  de 
la  terre  de  chez  nous  .  .  .  n*en  dis  pas 
de  mal  .  .  .  elle  nous  a  toujours  nour- 
ris."     "Ca  almait  la  terre,"  is  the  old 
metayer's  supreme  word  of  praise;  to 
forsake  it  is  an  act  of  treason— "traltre 
an  Marais.      Even  the  *'beau  soldat" 
Andr4,   whom    the   struggle   with    the 
impoverished   conditions  of   field   and 
farm  is  to  drive,  as  it  has  driven  his 
worthless  brother,   to  desert  La  Fro- 
monti^re,  bears  to  meadow  and  field 
the  afTectlon  of  friend  to  friend.     Re- 
visiting the  home  he  will  eventaally 
abandon  in  despair,  the  sentiment  sur- 
vives despite  the  education  of  barrack 
and  town,  which  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  younger  generation  to  possibil- 
ities undreamt  of  by  the  older.     **Sa 
Jeuuesse,     Sparse     dans     les     choses, 
s*6veillait  et  parlait.     II  n'y  avait  pas 
une   motte  de  terre   qui   ne  lul   criAt 
bonjour,  pas  un  ajonc  de  foss6,  pas  un 
orme   6branch6    qui    n*etlt    un   regard 
d'ami.**    And  in  the  scene  where  father 
and  son   fell  the  ancient  vine  whose 
fruit-bearing  is  long  past,  the  emoti<« 
is  epitomized.    The  vine  for  the  young 
man,  as  for  the  old,  is  invested  with 
all  the  pathetic  sadness  of  human  de- 
crepitude; its  uprooting  is  in  trtith  an 
**cBuvre  de  mort."    Over  Andr6  as  over 
Toussaint  Lumineau  the  grief  of  per- 
sonal   regret   casts    a    shadow   of   de- 
spondency.    In  the  dying  tree,  all  un- 
awares, as  Andr4  pauses  in  bis  toll,  he 
deciphers   the   symbol   of   a   foregone 
destiny.     ''Elle  mourait     Chaque  fois 
que  sur  le  pivot  d'une  raclne  11  don- 
uait  le  coup  de  grftce,  qui  tranchalt  la 
vie    d^flnitivement,    11    ^rouvalt    une 

31  <*Doiiatlenne  "  is  another  InstMMM,  tliovsii 
a  less  obvions  example,  of  M.  Bazta'a  ««•  of 
the  home  seDtimeDt  of  the  peaaant. 
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peine.  .  .  Mortes  les  veines  cach^es 
par  oil  montait  la  joie  de  vin  nouveau. 
.  .  .  Mortes  les  branches-mSres  que  le 
poids  des  grappes  inclinalt**;  dead  the 
pale  star-flowers  with  their  honey-drops 
and  scent  of  reseda;  among  Its  leaves 
no  murmur  of  summer  insects  will 
ever  again  gladden  the  ear;  over  Is  the 
grape-gathering  and  the  vintage!  The 
vine-tree  has  lost  Its  joys,  its  joys  of 
living;  and  they  who  planted  it  and 
tended  it  and  drank  of  its  substance, 
are  departed  too,  and  those  living  who 
remain  have  lost  in  its  dying  something 
of  the  many  dead^  who,  in  this  their 
bequest,  in  a  manner  survived.  Some- 
thing also  of  themselves,  too,  will  van- 
ish in  its  vanishing,  as  in  the  loss  of  a 
human  fellow  somewhat  of  ourselves 
is  laid  to  rest.  "Quelque  chose  de 
familial,  une  richesse  h^rMitaire  et 
sacr^,  p6rissait  avec  la  vigne,  ser- 
vante  ancienne  et  fidele  des  Lumi- 
neau." 

M.  Bazin's  descriptive  landscape  is 
penetrated  by  the  same  feeling  of  na- 
ture's personality.  The  wooded  levels 
of  La  Vendue,  the  stretches  of  the 
marais  with  its  widely  scattered  farm- 
steads and  solitarj'  windmills,  its  rain- 
seasons  of  flooded  field  and  pasture,  its 
winter  of  Ice-sheeted  inundations,  its 
narrow  watei*ways  leading  from  one 
isolated  habitation  to  another;  the  low 
meadows  where  the  mist  of  the  sea 
and  the  vaporous  exhalations  of  the 
earth  meet  and  mingle,  where  from  long 
distances  one  steeple  looks  across  to 
anotlier,  and  the  lights,  clear  in  frost 
or  hazy  in  fog,  shine  at  nightfall  from 
window  or  open  doorway  of  lonely 
farmhouses  where  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  women,  dance  at  the  VeillSes. 
All  these  things  Razin  surveys  through 
the  eyes  of  simple  people  who,  with 
the  clandestine  and  unconscious  pan- 
theism which  folk-literaturo  reveals, 
see  in  nature  not  inanimate  matter 
iniled  by  impersonal  laws,  but  sentient 
vitalities,  forms  of  existence  in  some 


sort  linked  and  fused  with  their  own 
individual  being. 

From  a  further  sense  of  the  recip- 
rocity of  attachment  Bazin  evolved  his 
dual  tragedy  with  its  double  aspect  of 
deprivation— "La  Terre  qui  Meurt" 
On  the  one  hand  it  presents  the  trag- 
edy of  Earth,  forsaken  by  her  children; 
on  the  other  the  tragedy  of  the  old 
mHayer,  who  has  served  her,  not  as 
servants  serve  for  hire,  but  as  sons 
serve  for  love.  The  scene  is  of  her 
mortuary  chamber  where  Luminean 
watches  her  dying,  a  helpless  spectator 
of  the  Earth's  mute  agony.  As  her 
priest,  with  his  gentie-eyed  oxen,  he 
has  furrowed  her  fields  with  joy,  and 
the  upspringing  of  her  crops  has  been 
the  sacrifice  he  has  offered  upon  her 
altars.  Her  benediction,  the  benedic- 
tion of  good  years  of  harvest,  has  been 
the  reward  of  his  labor  and  the  crown 
of  his  days.  He  claims  affection  for 
her,  as  an  apostle  for  his  god.  He 
weeps,  for  she  mourns  as  Rachel  la- 
menting the  children  who,  living,  have 
turned  their  faces  from  her.  Earth  for 
Toussaint  Luminean  is  the  Jerusalem 
of  the  Hebrew  poet,  and  with  him  his 
heart  cries— *'if  I  forget  thee,  may  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning.*' 

M.  Razin  is  never  an  observer  only, 
nor  does  he,  as  many  an  observer  with 
his  schedules  of  evidence,  go  empty 
nway.  It  will  always  seem  doubtful 
whether  the  artist,  howsoever  great, 
who  assumes  the  rdle  of  the  ofiicial  lit- 
erary spectator,  can  ci>mmunicate  to  his 
readers  the  least  fraction  of  emotions 
he  has  not.  imaginatively  or  sympathet- 
.  ioally,  experienced.  There  is  a  dimness 
of  vision  induced  by  the  lack  of  per- 
sonal sympathy  and  personal  emotion, 
that  hampers  even  the  power  of  ob- 
sen*atlon:  there  are  things,  and  not  a 
few,  that  refuse  themselves  to  sight  un- 
less they  be  viewed  through  the  haze 
of  tears.  'SI.  Bazin  is  never  neutral;  he 
is  never  indifferent.  He  may  not  take 
his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  novelists. 
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but,  whether  it  be  the  talent  of  human 
sympathy  or  that  of  acute  imaginative 
perception,  his  books  imply  the  sensi- 
tive Intuitions  of  an  artist  who  feels  no 
less  than  be  sees  and  whose  emotions 
reverberate  the  emotions  of  anonymous 
existences  passed  in  unfrequented  and 
unmemorable  places.  His  thoughts 
have  taken  up  their  abode  under  smoke- 
blackened  roofs  and  beside  the  hearths 
of  cottage,  cabin,  and  farm;  his  mind 
has  moved  in  unison  with  the  minds 
of  those  who  dwell  in  closest  contact 
with  the  silent  earth  and  the  inarticu- 
late beasts  of  fold  and  pasture.  And 
in  such  companionship,  with  such  affin- 
ities, the  literary  form  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  subject  have  reached 
a  singular  harmony  of  matter  and 
manner.    Something    of    peasant    dig- 
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nity,  the  restrained  dignity  of  the 
great  peasant-painters,  Millet,  Segan- 
tlnl,  Bastien-Lepage,  has  Infected  his 
mood.  The  reticence  of  men  slow  to 
utter  the  sober  depth  of  their  griefs, 
slow  to  make  demonstration  of  the 
strength  of  familiar  affections,  slow  to 
make  manifest  the  tenacity  of  Joys, 
memories,  fears  and  hopes  Intertwined 
with  the  fibres  of  life  Itself,  has  com- 
municated Itself  to  his  pen.  He  has 
painted  "ces  paysans  des  cOtes,  travail- 
leurs  tadtumes,  qui  regardent  la  mer 
par-dessus  les  dunes,  et  que  tourmente 
un  pen  de  songe  quand  le  vent  souffle*'; 
he  has  interpreted  that  taciturnity,  and 
he  has  likewise— as  an  artist  gifted 
with  imaginative  faculty— In  painting 
the  sleeper  painted  also  the  dream. 
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A  double  interest  attaches  to  this  fas- 
cinating volume.  It  is  a  rare,  original, 
and  attractive  character  that  is  here 
described;  and  the  book  which  de- 
scribes it  was  the  last  work  of  the 
learned  and  highly-gifted  author,  whose 
untimely  death  the  world  of  legal  and 
historical  science  now  deplores.  Sub- 
ject and  writer  were  worthy  of  one  an- 
other. It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  find  any  one  more  capable  than  F.  W. 
Maitlaud  of  appreciating  the  strange 
and  subtle  blend— the  mixture  of  gruff- 
ness  and  tenderness,  of  reserve  and 
sympathy,  of  solitariness  and  capacity 
for  friendship,  of  the  love  of  letters 
and  the  love  of  nature,  of  irony  and 
reverence,  and  many  other  apparent 
opposites— that  made  the  charm  of  Les- 
lie Stephen's  character. 

It  seemed  strange  to  some  that  a 
scholar,  whose  great  mental  powers 
and    uutiriug    industry    had    hitherto 

•  By  Frederic  William  Maitland.    London: 
Duckworth  &  Co.    1906. 


been  concentrated  on  the  study  of  me- 
dieval English  law  and  Institutions, 
should  undertake  the  life  of  a  literary 
man  of  our  own  age,  a  man,  too,  whose 
interests  were  essentially  modem,  and 
who  was  by  temperament  disposed  to 
regard  minute  antiquarian  research 
with  something  akin  to  contempt  But 
no  one  who  knew  the  two  men  could 
have  failed  to  perceive  the  sympathy 
that  existed  between  them,  the  natural 
attunement  of  their  characters;  and 
any  one  familiar  with  Maltland's 
writings  would  at  once  see  that  here 
were  the  makings  of  a  first-rate  biogra- 
pher. For  his  studies  of  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  law  are  no  mere 
dryasdust  researches  after  rule  and 
precedent,  no  mere  abstract  deductions 
from  the  records  of  the  Courts;  they 
are  instinct  with  human  sympathy, 
with  that  quality  of  restrained  and 
reasonable  but  vivifying  Imagination 
which  distinguishes  the  true  historian. 
In  restoring  the  forms  and  the  proced- 
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ure  of  our  early  legal  system,  lie  got 
behind  them  to  the  ideas  on  which  that 
system  was  based,  and  so  to  the  minds 
and  characters  of  the  men  who  framed 
and  worked  it.  And  not  only  were 
these  men  familiar  to  him  in  general; 
he  seemed  to  know  them  individually, 
these  Edwardian  lawyers  and  Judges, 
to  have  talked  confidentially  with  Brae- 
ton,  to  have  listened  to  Hengham's 
judgments,  nay,  to  have  even  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  English  Justinian  himself, 
so  deeply  had  he  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  men  of  the  Middle  Age. 

It  was  not  really  wonderful,  then, 
that  he  should  have  turned  his  pen 
from  the  elucidation  of  medieval  law- 
books to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  personal  friend.  The  result 
is  a  biography  of  remarkable  brilliance, 
truthfulness,  and  insight— a  biography, 
too,  which  like  all  good  biographies, 
while  never  putting  the  author  in  front 
of  his  subject,  even  as  guide  or  show- 
man, betrays  throughout  the  flavor  of 
an  individual  mind,  and  inevitably, 
but  in  a  delicate  shadowy  manner, 
delineates  the  writer's  character  and 
temperament  behind  that  of  his  hero. 
Such  is  indeed  the  nature  of  all  great 
biographies.  A  good  biographer  must 
keep  himself  out  of  sight  so  far  as  he 
can;  but  extinguish  himself  he  neither 
can  nor  should.  Do  we  not  know  Taci- 
tus almost  as  fully  as  Agrlcola,  Join- 
ville  like  Saint  Louis,  Boswell  at  least 
as  well  as  Johnson? 

So  here,  not  obvious,  but  to  be  found 
by  those  who  read  the  book  with  this 
secondary  object  in  their  minds,  is  en- 
shrined much  at  least  of  the  character 
of  F.  W.  Maitland  as  well  as  that  of 
Leslie  Stephen.  The  scholar  who  was 
the  greatest  writer  on  English  law 
since  Blackstonc,  who  has  created 
anew  the  study  of  his  subject,  whose 
name  as  a  historian  of  the  creative 
type  will  go  down  to  posterity  along 
with  those  of  Savigny  and  Stubbs  and 
Mommsen,  has,  in  raising  a  monument 


to  his  friend,  unwittingly  built  up  his 
own,  and  shown  himself  to  bo  not 
merely  a  great  scholar  but  a  writer  of 
flrst-rate  literary  power,  and  a  lovable, 
humorous,  sympathetic  man.  Thus 
much  it  may  be  permitted  on  this  occa- 
sion to  remark,  for  the  author,  alas!  is 
dead,  and  we  may  praise  him  freely. 
We  may  say  that,  had  he  never  written 
this  biography,  the  world  would  never 
have  known  how  much  it  lost  by  that 
fatal  voyage  to  the  Canaries;  we  may 
be  thankful  that,  with  unerring  insight, 
Leslie  Stephen  chose  him  to  write— if 
any  one  was  to  write  it— his  biography, 
and  that  Maitland's  life  was  spared 
long  enough  to  complete  the  task.  But 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  remind 
me  that  not  the  author  but  his  book, 
»nd  the  subject  of  his  book,  are  now 
in  question;  and  to  these,  after  a  di* 
gression  which  Leslie  Stephen  at  all 
events  would  have  excused,  I  must  now 
return. 

The  story  of  Stephen*s  life  is  not 
more  eventful  than  the  lives  of  most 
literary  men,  in  whose  careers  the  pro- 
duction of  notable  works  or  the  develop, 
ment  of  opinions  takes  the  place  of  ac- 
tion and  adventure.  Bom  in  the  year 
of  the  great  Reform  Act,  of  stout  legal 
and  evangelical  stock,  the  son  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  the  brother  of 
the  Judge,  he  was  a  delicate,  sensitive, 
quick-tempered  child,  whose  health  at 
one  time  gave  cause  for  anxiety,  and 
was  far  from  foreshadowing  the  vigor 
of  his  youth  and  manhood.  Mentally 
and  morally,  however,  he  very  early 
showed  signs  of  what  was  to  be  his 
later  disposition.  It  is  related  that  he 
refused  to  say  his  prayers  if  another 
person  was  in  the  room.  His  mother 
tells  us  that  his  first  experience  of  a 
sermon  bored  him  sadly.  '*Towards 
the  end  of  it,"  she  says,  *'Leslie,  quite 
forgetting  himself,  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
*Three.'  He  was  counting  my  rings. 
.  .  .  Soon  afterwards  a  loud  yawn  was 
hoard  from   him.      With   these  excep- 
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tions  be  was  very  good."  Poetry  mjule 
n  very  different  impression.  Scott  was 
his  favorite.  When  out  for  a  drive  be 
would  repeat  Thr  Ixidy  of  ihc  Lake  so 
loudly  that  tlie  passersby  would  **turn 
lound  in  astonishment."  When  recit- 
ing Marmion,  he  seenunl  **to  liave  nei- 
ther eyes  nor  ears  for  wluit  was  pass- 
ing round  him,  but  to  be  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  what  he  was  saying."  A  love 
of  poetr>'  and  a  dislike  of  sermons 
were  characteristic  of  him  all  his  life. 
He  preserved  to  the  end  his  facultj*  for 
learning  by  heart.  **His  memory  for 
l)oetry  was  wonderful,"  says  his 
daughter;  "he  could  absorb  a  i>oem  that 
he  liiied  almost  unconsciously  from  a 
single  reading."  And  in  his  old  age  he 
would  shout  Mr.  NewlK)lt'8  Adftiirals 
Alf  as  he  strolled  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, to  the  surprise  of  the  attendants, 
perhaps  the  sons  of  those  he  had  as- 
tonished with  Mann  ion  sixty  years  be- 
fore. Nor  was  poetry  alone  a  pleasure. 
As  a  boy  he  read  Boswell's  Johnson  — 
'•the  most  purely  delightful  of  all 
lK)oks"— and  the  first  book  he  ever 
bought  with  his  own  money  was  Van  it  if 
Fair,  Truly,  in  these  matters  the  child 
was  father  to  the  man. 

Four  years  of  liis  lM)yhood  he  spent 
at  Eton,  but  that  famous  scliool  set  no 
mark  upon  him.  partly,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised, because  he  lived  with  his  par- 
ents "up  town"— in  other  words,  in 
Windsor— and  thus  could  never  be  fully 
absorbed  in  the  life  of  the  place.  He 
was  not  liappy  at  school;  his  health 
was  poor;  and  he  left  when  he  was 
only  fourteen— at  a  moment,  that  is, 
when,  for  most  lH>ys.  the  best  part  of 
their  school-time  has  hardly  begun. 
Eton,  then,  cannot  be  sjiid  to  have 
••produced"  Stephen— a  word  whicli  in 
his  connection  (he  used  to  say)  sliould 
be  translatetl  into  ••failed  to  extin- 
iruisir'  and  it  was  to  the  loss  of  l)oth 
that  they  were  not  better  acquainted. 

After  a  year  or  two  at  King's  College. 
London,  he  went  up  to  C'ambridge  and 


entered  at  Trinity  Hall.  For  the  next 
fourteen  years  of  bis  life  this  was  to 
be  Ills  home.  His  early  physical  weak- 
ness had  almost  disappeared;  at  Cam- 
bridge his  health  steadily  Improved;  he 
was  lean,  as  always,  but  active  and 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body.  In  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  place,  its 
studies,  its  sports,  Its  c^ompanlonships, 
he  began  for  the  first  time  really  to 
live.  His  career  as  an  undergraduate 
was  not  specially  distinguished,  but, 
"without  being  brilliant,  it  was,"  says 
Mr.  Maitland,  "Just  that  which  a  wise 
father  might  wish  for  his  son/*  He 
read  steadily,  rowed  hard,  took  his 
share  in  the  debates  at  the  Union,  and 
won  a  scholarship  and  eventually  a 
first-class  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
For  ten  years  he  rowed  in  his  college 
boat;  he  was  so  keen  about  It  that  he 
seemed,  to  one  who  might  have  known 
better,  a  mere  "rowing  rough."  He 
himself  never  regarded  it  as  waste  of 
time.  **The  greatest  pleasure  in  life." 
he  wrote  later,  "is  to  have  a  fanatical 
enthusiasm  about  something.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  real  glory  of  rowing;  it  is  a  tem- 
porary fanaticism  of  the  most  inten«ie 
kind;  while  it  lasts  it  is  less  a  mere 
game  than  a  religion."  And  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  is  "so  closely  bound 
up  with  memories  of  close  and  delight- 
ful intimacies,  that  It  almost  makes  m? 
sentimental."  He  could  not  say  more; 
against  sentimentalism  he  was  always 
on  his  guard. 

Having  taken  his  degree,  what  was 
he  to  do?  Fate  decided  for  him.  He 
felt  no  call  for  any  particular  profes- 
sion; why  not  stay  where  he  was? 
His  position  as  a  Wrangler  led  on  to  a 
Fellowship;  a  tutorship  fell  vacant;  in 
a  natural  way— a  way  more  natural 
then  than  it  would  be  now— he  accepted 
the  post,  took  orders,  and  settled  down 
as  a  college  don.  For  eight  years 
more  he  remained  at  Cambridge,  liv- 
ing mostly  with  and  for  his  pupils, 
sometimes  rowing  in  the  boat,  some- 
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times  **coacliiiig"  It— we  remember  the 
prayer  of  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  "for  the 
wind  of  a  tutor  of  Trinity  Hall'*— occa- 
sionally preaching  in  the  college  chapel, 
looking  after  his  young  men's  morals, 
teaching  them  mathematics,  and  taking 
them  out  for  long  Sunday  walks,  after 
one  of  which— it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn— a  young  companion  had  to  go  to 
bed  instead  of  to  dinner.  For  his 
walking,  as  the  "Tramps"  (his  walking- 
club  of  later  years)  knew  well,  was 
prodigious.  His  biographer  mentions 
some  wonderful  feats,  such  as  his 
nearly  beating  a  famous  runner,  Mr. 
P.  M.  Thornton,  in  a  match  in  which 
the  latter  was  to  run  three  miles  while 
Stephen  walked  two.  Once  he  walked 
his  fifty  miles,  from  Cambridge  to  Lon- 
don, In  twelve  hours,  to  dine  with  the 
Alpine  Club;  on  another  occasion  he 
walked  six  miles  and  three-quarters 
within  the  hour.  He  despised  the  con- 
stitutional "grind"  but  a  long  walk  was 
a  joy  to  him,  a  tonic  and  a  refreshment, 
sometimes  a  moral  resource  or  medi- 
cine, as  when,  like  his  shadow,  Mr. 
Whitford,  in  The  Egoist,  he  wanted  to 
"walk  off  his  temper."  One  of  his  best 
essays  Is  that  In  Praise  of  Walking. 
He  often  walked  alone,  but  he  did  not. 
like  R.  L.  Stevenson,  prefer  lonely 
walks.  In  fjict,  this  rather  grim,  shy. 
reser^'ed  man  loved  companionship  of 
the  right  sort,  and  could  he  the  most 
delightful  of  companions.  Nor  must 
we  look  on  Stephen  as,  In  these  youth- 
ful days,  an  athlete  for  athletics'  sake, 
or  as  sacrificing  the  mind  to  the  body. 
On  the  contrarj'.  bodily  exercise  and 
the  corpus  satnim  that  results  were  for 
him  the  best  preservative  of  the  sana 
mens;  and  mental  sanity  was  his  re- 
ward. 

While  engaged  in  the  varied  activi- 
ties of  a  tutor's  life  (and  to  be  a  tutor 
at  Cambridge  Is  no  sinecure),  he  read 
widely— philosophy,  political  ecomony, 
and  other  stubborn  subjects.  He  be- 
gan to  write,  too,  not  very  seriously  as 


yet,  but  such  short  pieces  as  his  papers 
about  the  Alps  and  those  whimsical, 
Ironical,  and  illuminative  Sketches  from 
Cambridge  by  a  Don.  He  was  reflecting, 
too.  and  reflecting  to  some  purpose. 
His  reflections  changed  not  only  his 
views  but  his  whole  way  of  life.  In 
1862  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  no  longer  subscribe  to  those  re- 
ligious doctrines  to  which  he  had  as- 
sented when  he  took  orders  six  or 
seven  years  l>efore.  By  what  exact 
process  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
we  are  not  told.  It  seems  to  have  come 
gradually,  without  any  painful  search- 
ings  of  heart;  but  it  was  decisive  and 
final.  As  he  himself  put  it,  "it  was  not 
so  much  a  process  of  giving  up  beliefs 
as  of  discovering  that  be  had  never 
really  believed."  He  had  taken  many 
things  on  trust;  the  gradual  opening  of 
his  mind  showed  him  that  he  could  do 
so  no  longer.  Having  arrived  at  this 
point,  he  could  not  conscientiously  re- 
tain bis  tutorship,  and  he  therefore  re- 
signed. But  he  did  not  give  up  his 
orders,  apparently  l)ecause  he  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  this  was  out  of 
his  power;  nor  did  he  lose  his  Fellow- 
ship. This  he  only  resigned  on  his 
marriage  in  1867;  his  orders  he  did  not 
give  up  till  1875. 

He  did  not  even  leave  Cambridge  at 
once.  Two  years  longer  he  stayed  on, 
unable  to  tear  himself  away,  and  do- 
ing what  work  he  could.  It  was  in  this 
intenal,  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  that  he  first  visited  the  United 
States.  The  occasion  was  notable.  He 
was  intensely  interested  in  the  strug- 
gle; be  sympathized  with  the  North, 
at  a  time  when  most  of  the  influential 
classes  in  this  country  were  Southern- 
ers; and,  though  Gladstone  thought— 
and  said— that  Jefferson  Davis  "had 
made  a  nation,"  he  became  convinced 
that  the  North  would  win.  He  did  not 
come  back  enamored  of  the  country  or 
the  people  as  a  whole,  but,  what  was 
of   more    importance,   he   made   some 
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close  and  linn  friends.  To  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  C.  E.  Norton  lie  became 
deeply  attached;  and  among  all  the 
charming  letters,  warm  with  affection, 
rippling  with  humor,  that  are  published 
in  this  book,  none  are  more  charming 
than  those  addressed  to  bis  American 
friends.  His  opinions  as  to  the  war  he 
defended  in  a  vigorous  onslaught  on 
the  Times— almost  his  only  exercise  in 
this  ffenre: 

If  I  had  proved  [he  says]  tiiat  the 
Times  had  made  a  gigantic  blunder 
from  end  to  end  as  to  the  causes,  prog- 
ress, and  consequences  of  the  war,  1 
should  have  done  little.  .  .  .  But  I  con- 
tend that  I  have  proved  simultaneously 
that  it  was  guilty  of  "foolish  vitupera- 
tion"; and  as  I  am  weak  enough  to 
think  anything  a  serious  evil  which 
tends  to  alienate  the  freest  nation  of 
the  old  world  from  the  great  nation  in 
the  new^,  I  contend  also  that  I  have 
proved  the  Times  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  public  crime. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  be 
left  Cambridge  for  good,  and  launched 
out  on  what  was  to  be  the  business  of 
his  life,  literature  and  journalism,  in 
the  great  world  of  London.  He  left 
Cambridge  without  regret,  for  his  last 
two  years  had  given  him  a  distaste  for 
the  life,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  been 
forced  away  to  enter  on  a  freer  and 
larger  course.  But  he  never  repented 
him  of  the  years  he  had  spent  at  *'the 
Hall,"  and  he  returned  again  and  again 
with  pleasure  to  his  old  haunts.  In 
after  years  it  was  especially  the  old 
associations  that  rendered  Cambridge 
dear.  **I  love  the  sleepy  river,"  he 
wrote  much  later;  and  we  can  guess 
why.  Thirty  years  after  he  had  left 
speaking  at  the  unveiling  of  Fawcett's 
statue  at  Lambeth,  he  said: 

I  always  associate  Fawcett  with  a 
garden.  .  .  .  He  loved  it  .  .  .  not  least 
because  a  garden  is  the  best  of  all 
places  for  those  long  talks  with  friends 
which  were  among  the  greatest  pleas- 


ures of  his  life.  The  garden  where  X 
have  of tenest  met  Fawcett,  and  where 
I  have  talked  with  him  for  long  honrs, 
never  clouded  by  an  unkind  word,  is 
the  garden  of  an  old  Cambridge  col- 
lege, with  a  smooth  bowling-green  and 
a  terrace  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  a  noble  range  of  chestnut  trees, 
and  the  grand  pinnacles  of  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel  looking  down  through  the 
foliage.  Fawcett  loved  that  garden 
well. 

And  does  not  this  beautiful  passage 
show  how  Stephen  also  loved  it,  and 
why?  Well  may  his  biographer  say, 
''the  siren  Cambridge  had  snng  her 
song,  and  won  such  a  lover  as  she  has 
rarely  had." 

Once  in  London,  Stephen  soon  found 
as  much  work  as  he  wanted.  De- 
baiTed,  as  he  imagined,  from  adopting 
the  law,  he  was  "driven,"  as  he  put  It, 
"to  the  occupation  of  penny-a-linlng.** 
His  pen  was  busy  in  many  quarters— 
in  the  Saturday  Revietc,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  fame,  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished Pall  Mall  Gazette,  In  the  CortUiill, 
Eraser,  the  Fortnightly  (then  edited  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Morley),  and  elsewhere. 
His  work  on  the  ComhiU  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  brought  him  into  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  G.  Murray  Smith,  a  con- 
nection which  ripened  into  affection, 
was  cemented  by  common  undertakings 
—notably,  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography— iind  lasted  for  the  rest  of 
Stephen's  life.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  estimate  or  criticise  the  quality  of 
Stephen's  literary  work— such  a  task 
would  require  an  article  by  itself-- 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  large 
portion  of  his  best  writing  took  at  first 
a  jouiiialistic  form.  This  was  the  case 
with  his  Sketches  from  Cambridge,  his 
Hours  of  Exercise,  An  Agnostic's  Attol- 
offVn  Hours  in  a  Library,  Studies  of  a 
Biographer,  and  other  works  composed 
of  scattered  papers.  These  books 
show  a  unity  of  cohesion  which  indi- 
cate a  detiuite  conception  and  pu]i>ose 
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in  the  author's  mind.  Of  course  there 
was  an  enormous  mass  of  work,  prin- 
ciiiaUy  belonging  to  his  earlier  years, 
of  the  ordinary  Journalistic  type— what 
he  called  his  "subterranean"  work— 
which  was  not  republished,  and  which 
Mr.  Maitland  has  not  sought,  except  in 
rare  cases,  to  identify.  As  he  well 
says,  "sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
daily  thereof  and  to  the  week  the 
weekly  thereof."  There  is  a  oaooethes 
aervandiy  as  well  as  acribmdi^  but 
neither  Stephen  nor  his  biography  was 
likely  to  give  way  to  it 

But  besides  these  articles  and  essays, 
whether  converted  into  books  or  not, 
what  an  amount  of  solid  reading  and 
thinking  was  put  into  the  History  of 
EngUsh  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Ven- 
tufy  and  The  English  UtUitariane—suh' 
Jects  in  which  family  traditions  and 
his  own  studies  had  steeped  him  from 
youth  up!  What  fraternal  devotion 
and  discriminating  sympathy  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lives  of  his  brother  Fitz- 
James  and  of  Henry  Fawcett!  What 
model  biographies,  distinguished  alike 
by  Judgment  and  learning,  lucidity  and 
force,  are  the  volumes  he  contributed 
to  the  "Men  of  Letters,"  series— the 
lives  of  Johnson,  Pope,  Swift,  and  oth- 
ers! His  philosophy,  as  displayed  In 
these  books.  In  the  Science  of  Ethics, 
&c.,  has  the  severe  sanity  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  in  which  he  delighted. 
He  made  no  pretence  of  being  a  meta- 
physician. Metaphysics  he  regarded 
as  unlikely  to  lead  to  discoveries,  but 
as  "a  legitimate,  normal,  and  interest- 
ing branch  of  imaginative  literature. 
The  poet  and  philosopher  have  this  in 
common:  they  prove  nothing,  but  by 
utterly  dissimilar  means  they  suggest 
a  view  of  life."  If  it  was  true  that  he 
thought  of  philosophy  as  akin  to  poetry, 
he  was  equally  apt  to  criticise  poetry 
from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy. 
His  literary  judgments  do  not  show 
much  sense  of  form  or  much  taste  for 
the  finer  shades  and  supreme  dexteri- 


ties of  expression,  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose;  he  took  no  great  delight  in  the 
mot  propre  or  the  perfect  line.  For 
him  it  was  rather  the  contents  that 
mattered;  and  of  these  he  was  a 
shrewd,  penetrating  and  sympathetic 
Judge.  Ck)mmon  sense  rather  than  sub- 
tlety marked  his  critical  work;  George 
Meredith  applied  to  him  the  epithet 
"equable";  and  his  biographer  ap- 
proves. 

These  sober,  sane,  and  equable  judg- 
ments and  descriptions  of  men  and 
things  he  continued  to  produce  for 
nearly  forty  years,  in  the  midst  of 
much  laborious  editorial  work,  in  con- 
nection first  with  the  C<>mhiU,  after- 
wards with  the  great  undertaking  of 
his  life,  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bi- 
ography, Few,  if  any  magazines,  have 
attracted  so  brilliant  a  circle  of  writers 
as  the  ComhUl  during  Stephen's  man- 
agement. Matthew  Arnold  published 
in  it  his  Literature  and  Dogma;  Robert 
Browning  sent  poems;  George  Mere- 
dith, Thomas  Hardy,  Henry  James, 
Miss  Thackeray,  and  other  first-rate 
writers  contributed  novels;  Henley  and 
R.  L.  Stevenson  (whom  Stephen  had 
brought  together  in  Edinburgh)  wrote 
essays.  Of  the  editor's  own  contribu- 
tions—which were  many— a  remark  of 
George  Meredith  must  be  quoted,  for 
its  delicious  invention  and  observant 
aptitude.  Speaking  of  Stephen's  style, 
he  says:  "The  only  sting  in  it  was  an 
inoffensive  humorous  irony  that  now 
and  then  stole  out  for  a  roll-over  like  a 
furry  cub,  or  the  occasional  ripple  on  a 
lake  in  gray  weather." 

But  his  great  achievement  was  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  For 
nine  years  he  toiled,  almost  without 
ceasing,  at  this  heavy  task,  until  his 
health  broke  down  under  the  strain. 
To  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  due  the  credit 
of  completing  what  had  been  so  well 
begun,  but  Mr.  Lee  would  be  the  first 
to  assign  the  chief  praise  to  the  pioneer 
who  determined  the  lines  and  princi- 
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pies  of  the  work,  who  selected  aud 
trained  bis  regiment  of  contrilnitors, 
and  set  a  liigh  example  of  patience, 
judgment,  thoroughness,  and  all  the 
other  editorial  virtues  for  his  successor 
to  follow.  Of  the  value  of  the  Dic- 
tionary there  are  no  two  opinions;  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  has  Its  equal,  it  certainly 
has  no  superior,  in  any  tongue.  Not 
content  with  editing,  he  contributed 
to  almost  every  volume;  and  his  con- 
tributions contain  some  of  liis  best 
though  naturally  not  his  most  attrac- 
tive work.  Dry  as  these  lives  mostly 
are,  they  are  frequently  enlivened  by 
touches  of  Stephen's  humor,  as  in  his 
description  of  Robert  Owen  as  **one  of 
the  intolerable  bores  who  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth."  Of  his  "dictionary  style' 
his  biographer  picturesquely  and  truly 
says:  "It  is  Stephen's  very  self  on  one 
of  his  'going  days':  making  a  bee-line 
across  countrj-,  with  no  ounce  of  flesh 
to  spare,  and  with  that  terrible  step 
that  looked  so  short  and  was  so  long." 
The  Dictionary  shortened  his  life. 
For  a  year  or  two,  about  1885,  he  paid 
no  visit  to  his  beloved  Alps;  and  a  man 
of  his  nervous  temperament  and  flerco 
application  could  ill  dispense  with  holi- 
days. The  consequences  were  disas- 
trous. Repeated  collapses  compelled 
him  in  1891  to  give  up  the  editorship, 
and  he  was  never  the  same  man  again. 
To  give  up  his  Alpine  holiday  was  a 
loss  which  nothing  else  could  make 
good.  For  seven-and-thirty  years 
Switzerland  was  to  him  a  source  of 
health  and  pure  delight.  He  was  no 
great  traveller;  two  or  three  visits  to 
the  United  States  almost  exhaust  the 
tale  of  his  wanderings  far  afield;  but 
to  the  Alps  he  went  back  year  after 
year,  at  first  always  in  the  summer, 
for  climbing  purposes,  latterly  in  the 
winter,  for  health  alone.  One  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
he  was  for  years  one  of  its  most  ven- 
turesome and  accomplished  climl»ers. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  "he  strode  from 


peak  to  peak  like  a  pair  of  compasses"; 
and  Mr.  Whymper  called  him  'the 
fleetest  of  foot  of  all  the  Alpine  broth- 
erhood." His  many  first  ascents— his 
passage  of  the  Eiger  Joch,  his  con- 
quest of  the  Schreckhom,  and  other 
feats— are  they  not  told  in  the  pages  of 
the  Journal,  or  described  with  inimita- 
ble humor,  often  at  his  own  expense,  in 
The  Playground  of  Europe? 

It  was  quite  in  his  own  ironical  vein 
to  dwell  on  the  athletic  and  sporting 
aspects  of  mountain  travel;  we  know 
how  he  hated  "gush."  Bnt  Switzer- 
land was  to  him  far  more  than  a  health- 
resort,  or  a  gymnasium;  the  good  that 
he  got  from  the  mountains  was  at  least 
as  much  moral  and  spiritual  as  phsrsi- 
cal.  They  were  endeared  to  him  by 
sacred  associations  with  friends  and 
comrades,  and  still  more  by  what  he 
had  felt  in  their  austere  and  majestic 
presence.  The  long  days  spent  upon 
the  heights,  in  the  ethereal  air,  the  soli- 
tude, the  purity  and  mystery  of  the 
higher  Alps,  swept  the  cobwebs  from 
his  brain,  the  melancholy  from  his 
heart,  the  dross  from  his  souL  No 
wonder  that— to  alter  Wordsworth's 
line— "the  precipice  Haunted  him  like 
a  passion,"  or  that,  as  Mr.  Freshfleld 
says,  "the  Alps  were  for  Stephen  a 
playground,  but  they  were  also  a  cathe- 
dral.** All  true  mountaineers,  all 
whole-hearted  lovers  of  the  Alps, 
know  what  this  means.  One  does  not 
worship  a  cathedral;  one  loves  it  be- 
cause of  its  associations,  the  emotions 
it  inspires— l>ecause,  in  short,  one  wor- 
shli>s  in  it.  And  icMt  he  worshipped, 
let  Stephen  himself  say: 

The  mountains  speak  to  me  in  tones* 
at  once  more  tender  and  more  awe-in- 
spiring than  that  of  any  mortal 
teacher.  The  loftiest  and  sweetest 
strains  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth  may 
be  more  articulate,  but  do  not  lay  W) 
forcible  a  grasp  upon  my  imagination. 
.  .  .  There,  as  after  a  hot  summer  day 
the  rocks  radiate  back  their  stores  of 
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heat,  every  peak  and  forest  seems  to  be 
still  redolent  with  the  most  fragrant 
perfume  of  memory.  .  .  .  They  retain 
whatever  of  high  and  tender  and  pure 
emotion  may  have  once  been  associated 
with  them. 

Stephen's  first  marriage,  with  Miss 
Minnie  Thackeray,  in  1867,  put  some 
limits  to  his  climbing,  though  not  to 
his  enjoyment  of  the  Alps,  but  it 
brought  him  instead  domestic  happi- 
ness. One  of  his  love-letters  must  be 
quoted  here.  It  was  scratched  with  a 
fork  on  the  back  of  the  menu  of  a  Polit- 
ical Economy  Club  dinner: 

My  dearest  Minny,— I  am  suffering 
the  torments  of  the  damned  from  that 
God-forgotten  Thornton,  who  is  boring 
on  about  supply  and  demand  when  1 
would  give  anything  to  be  with  you. 
He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  Just  now 
1  hate  him  like  poison.    O-o-o-o-ohl 

Ever  yours, 

Leslie  Stephen, 

Some  charming  lettore  to  Mr.  Holmes 
and  other  American  friends — no  space, 
alas!  to  quote  them  here— show  conclu- 
sively how  happy  he  was.  His  wife's 
death,  in  1875,  plunged  him  into  cor- 
resi>onding  woe;  and  again  his  deepest 
confidences  seem  to  have  been  given  to 
his  American  friends.  To  Mr.  Norton 
he  writes: 

Do  you  sympathize  with  me  when 
I  say  that  the  only  writer  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  read  with  pleasure 
through  this  nightmare  is  Words- 
worth? I  used  not  to  care  for  him 
specially,  but  now   I  love  him. 

In  1878  he  was  married  again,  to  Mi-s. 
Duckworth,  and  seventeen  more  years 
of  wedded  life  were  granted  him.  it 
was,  on  the  whole— except  for  the  over- 
work entailed  by  the  Dictionarj^— his 
happiest  time.  A  young  family  grew 
about  him;  his  domestic  affections, 
which  were  very  strong,  had  full  play; 
the  circle  of  his  friends  was  as  large 
as  he  wished  it  to  be;   without  going 


into  what  is  called  society,  he  came 
more  in  contact  with  the  world,  and 
was  taken  out  of  his  somewhat  melan- 
choly self.  Work  he  had  in  plenty, 
work  he  enjoyed,  at  all  events  after 
1891.  He  was  the  recognized  head  of 
his  profession,  the  doyen  of  literary 
judges,  "the  best-loved,"  as  an  un- 
known admirer  styled  him.  *'of  Eng- 
lish critics.'*  The  expression  pleased 
and  surprised  him;  for  few  men  have 
ever  been  less  conscious  of  their  charm 
than  Leslie  Stephen. 

So  the  busy,  fertile  life  went  on,  till 
in  1895  the  shattering  blow  fell,  and  his 
house  was  a  second  time  left  unto  him 
desolate.  "The  grief,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "was  much  too  deep  for  words"; 
but  "with  quiet  courage  he  tried,  as  it 
were,  to  piece  together  the  fragmiints 
of  a  shattered  life."  Other  losses  he 
had  too— losses  of  friends  like  Lowell, 
a  nephew  of  great  promise,  a  step- 
daughter of  rare  beauty  and  charm. 
His  deafness  grew  upon  him,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cut  him  off  from  all 
share  in  ordinary  conversation.  Of  his 
subjec't  in  these  latter  yeai*s,  Mr.  Malt- 
land  gives  us  several  life-like  ami 
touching  sketches.  After  remarking 
that  ''Stephen  playing  patience  was  not 
only  a  sight  to  see,  but,  if  his  luck  was 
bad,  a  sound  to  hear,'*  lio  continues: 

Another  sight  I  remember,  for  I  have 
often  seen  it— Stephen  sitting  in  an 
armchair,  with  some  favorite  book  in 
one  hand,  while  the  other  twists  and 
untwists  a  lock  of  hair  at  one  side  of 
the  head.  Hair  and  beard  are  ihin; 
every  trace  of  harshness  has  disap- 
peared from  the  face,  but  not  eveiy 
trace  of  that  fanatical  enthusiasm  of 
which  the  essaj*  on  rowing  speaks.  He 
does  not  look  much  like  a  judicial  critic 
of  that  l>ook;  but  he  does  look  very  like 
Don  Quixote— as  noble  a  Don  Quixote 
as  painter  could  wish  to  see.  And 
there  Is  another  look.  The  blue  eyes 
wander  i"ound  appealingly  from  child 
to  child,  for  he  cannot  hear  what  they 
are  saying,  and  wants  to  know  why 
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they  are  laughing.  The  little  joke 
must  be  shouted  in  bis  ear  or  he  will 
not  be  content. 

No  wonder  that  bis  letters  are  no 
longer  gay;  but  the  sadness  was  min- 
gled with  the  thankful  recognition  of 
much  happiness  in  the  past,  and  of 
some  still  left  in  the  present  His 
children,  his  correspondence  with  a 
few  friends,  and  work  were  his  great 
resources. 

I  worked  [he  says]  in  order  to  dis- 
tract my  mind  from  painful  thoughts, 
and  at  last  broke  down  under  the 
strain.  . .  .  Meanwhile  I  have  one  great 
comfort.  My  children  are  all  well  and 
growing  up  as  I  could  wish.  My  wife's 
two  sons  are  as  good  to  me  as  if  they 
were  my  own,  and  my  home  is  there- 
fore in  many  ways  a  happy  one,  even 
now. 

And  again: 

My  life  is  so  sad  and  lonely,  except 
for  my  children,  that  it  might  cease 
without  loss  to  me  or  any  one.  If  I 
can  still  do  some  work,  however,  it 
will  be  bearable.  I  am  cheerful 
enough,  in  a  quiet  way,  as  long  as  I  can 
do  something.  Well,  I  have  had  a 
wonderfully  good  time,  and  must  not 
wliine. 

Nor  did  he.  His  old  impatience  and 
Irritability  almost  disappeared.  "I 
am,"  he  once  wrote,  "like  my  father, 
skinless,  over-sensitive  and  nervously 
irritable  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  easily 
bored  of  mankind."  But  such  slight 
defects  were  only  on  the  surface.  Be- 
neath them  were  the  real  warmth  and 
charm  which  made  Lowell  call  him 
"the  most  lovable  of  men,"  and  Mr. 
A.  Greenwood  write  of  him:  "None  of 
his  friends  were  able  to  stop  at  friend- 
ship for  him;  the  sentiment  went 
straightway  on  to  affection."  Such  as 
had  insight  and  understanding  soon 
found  what  was  the  essential  nature 
of  the  man,  but  others  were  no  doubt 
repelled  by  the  impatience  and  irrita- 


bility which  he  sometimes  displayed. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  suffer 
fools  gladly.  "I  cannot  bear  long  Bit- 
tings  with  dull  people,"  he  once  wrote; 
"even  when  alone  in  my  family  I  am 
sometimes  as  restless  as  a  hyena." 

But  [says  liis  biographer,  truly]  all 
the  excitability,  all  the  fidgets,  be- 
longed to  the  most  superficial  stratum 
of  his  cliaracter.  They  were  an  ex- 
terior network,  below  wliich  all  was 
constant  and  stable. . . .  From  that  pet- 
tiness wlilch  often  accompanies  a  sen- 
sitive temperament  he  was  absolntely 
free.  .  .  .  Not  only  as  author,  but  as 
man,  Stephen  was  equable.  Not  placid, 
not  always  suave,  he  was  equable,  con- 
stant, magnanimous,  though  the  sheath 
of  some  nerves— never  a  very  thick 
sheath— had  been  worn  away  by  hard 
work  and  many  sorrows. ...  He  was  a 
man  with  unusually  strong  and  steady 
affections.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
there  was  emotion  enough  in  liim  to 
equip  two  or  three  first-class  senti- 
mentalists. ...  I  should  say  of  him  as 
he  said  of  Thackeray:  "His  vnritlngs 
seem  to  show  that  he  valued  tender- 
ness, sympathy,  and  purity  of  nature 
as  none  but  a  man  of  exceptional  kind- 
ness of  heart  knows  how  to  valne 
them." 

I 
As  age  and  infirmity  came  upon  him, 

his  character  seemed  to  mellow.  In- 
stead of  becoming  more  crusty  under 
afflictions,  as  is  the  case  with  ignoble 
souls,  he  became,  without  losing  any 
particle  of  moral  or  intellectual  force, 
softer  and  gentler,  and,  when  death 
was  at  hand,  calmer  and  more  resigned. 
He  knew  well  that  the  end  was  near. 
**What  I  think."  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Malt- 
land,  "is  that  I  am  come  to  the  last 
zigsag;  every  step  will  be  'down-hill' "; 
and,  with  an  unforgettable  expression 
on  his  face,  he  used  the  same  phrase  In 
conversation  with  another  friend.  "The 
last  zigzag"— what  a  world  of  meaning 
and  association  is  there!  The  hill  of 
life,  up  which  one  laboriously  and 
slowly  toils,  down  which  one  slides 
with  such  ominous  ease,  was  all  but 
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crossed.  And  what  memories  of  happy 
Alphie  days  must  the  phrase  have 
stirred  in  his  mind!  The  misty  dawn, 
the  clearing  peaks  flushed  by  the  rising 
sun,  the  long  and  steady  toU,  upwards 
and  upwards;  the  repose  at  the  top,  the 
welcome  repast,  the  still  more  welcome 
pipe  under  a  cloudless  blue-black  sky; 
then  the  descent,  the  thrilling  glissade, 
the  toilsome  moraine,  the  grass-slope.^ 
with  their  chalets  and  tinkling  herds, 
the  pine-woods  exhaling  their  delicious 
odors  in  the  warmth  of  the  evening 
sun,  the  long  stony  path  winding  ever 
down  until  the  last  zigzag  is  reached, 
and  below,  as  the  shades  deepen  to- 
wards night,  the  final  resting-place 
comes  into  view. 

Like  his  friend  Henry  Sidgwick,  who 
had  gone  that  same  way  but  shortly 
before,  he  showed  neither  hurry  nor  re- 

The  Nineteenth   Century  and   After. 


luctance  to  depart,  but  calmly  waited 
for  the  end. 

Greatly  as  I  had  admired  Stephen 
[says  his  biographer]  I  did  not  know 
how  admirable  he  was  until  he  was 
under  sentence  of  death.  ...  He  was 
aware  that  the  time  was  short;  there 
was  grave  reason  to  fear  that  he  would 
suffer  great  pain.  But  he  faced  the 
future  not  only  gallantly,  but  good- 
humorediy.  Not  only  did  he  **scrib- 
ble*'  away  at  his  Ford  Lectures,  his 
Earlu  Impressions,  and  his  Hobbes,  but 
his  one  great  desire  seemed  to  be  that 
he  should  not  be  troublesome  to  others. 
As  his  bodily  strength  ebbed  apace  his 
faults  vanished.  The  dross  was  con- 
sumed, the  gold  shone;  there  was  no 
impatience  or  restiveness;  the  clear, 
strong  intellect  and  the  affectionate 
heart  were  tranquil;  and  the  humor, 
the  good-humor,  played  round  men  and 
books,  and  life  and  death. 

0.  W.  Frothero. 
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The  Admiral  felt  injured.  He  found 
himself,  except  for  William,  alone  by 
the  house-boat  He  had  offered  to  fish 
with  Talbot,  who  had  in  the  most  un- 
complimentary manner  told  him  that 
he  wanted  to  catch  something  for  din- 
ner and  therefore  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted. With  this  Talbot  had  picked 
up  his  rod  and  basket  and  departed 
liercely.  Charles,  it  had  come  to  be  un- 
derstood, was  permanently  occupied  be- 
tween breakfast  and  luncheon  in  trying 
to  materialize  an  imaginary  Gladstone 
bag.  But  on  Majendie  the  Admiral 
had  reckoned,  for  when  he  proposed  a 
stroll  the  doctor  had  assented.  Then 
Majendie  had  gone  off,  seemingly  to 
the  house-boat  for  tobacco,  while  the 
Admiral  awaited  his  return. 

When  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
after-breakfast  pipe  he  got  up  to  look 
for  his  friend,  but  ^lajendie  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.    He  asked  William, 


who  was  washing  up,  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  doctor,  it  seemed,  had 
taken  the  boat  and  gone  off  to  get 
some  eggs  at  the  farm;  and  so  the  Ad- 
miral was  deserted.  He  was  not  indig- 
nant exactly,  still  less  was  he  suspi- 
cious. If  he  had  known  that  Talbot 
was  hastening,  by  way  of  a  haystack, 
to  a  field  with  a  scarecrow  in  it,  and 
Majendie  to  another  field  of  which  two 
sides  were  skirted  by  a  path  and  in 
which  was  a  brindled  cow  with  a 
crumpled  horn,  he  would  have  received 
no  enlightenment.  And  yet,  if  he  be- 
lieved in  heredity,  his  profession  should 
have  taught  him  to  expect  duplicity  in 
man,  to  whom  the  human  boy  is 
father. 

He  helped  William  to  wash  up,  so 
much  was  he  in  need  of  society,  and 
then  he  set  out  for  a  lonely  walk,  for 
William  having  finished  his  task  de- 
sired to  fish  for  bream,— a  lengthy  oc- 
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cupatlon  involving  a  great  expenditure 
of  silence.  The  Admiral  therefore  set 
off  for  a  village  some  two  miles  away 
in  which,  he  had  heard,  there  were  a 
church  and  a  school,  and  presumably 
a  pastor  and  a  master  with  whom  it 
might  be  possible  to  indulge  in  a  little 
human  convei*sation.  And  as  he  went 
he  depreciated  the  scenery  by  apt  com- 
parisons to  the  scenery  in  Virgil  auil 
to  the  Ali)s  and  Lakes,  and  other 
things  incidental  to  his  profession. 

History,  being  like  schoolmastei-s 
fond  of  repetition,  was  repeating  itself 
this  very  morning.  The  new  camp 
had  now  been  pitchetl  long  enough  for 
its  occui)ants  to  resume  their  ordinary 
life.  Mrs.  Lauriston,  after  breakfast 
was  over,  had  retired  to  inspect  the 
stock  of  provisions  with  Agatha  ami 
Martin.  In  conseciuence  the  elder 
Miss  Neave  presently  emergt^l  with 
the  basket  and  announced  that  she  w^as 
again  going  marketing.  She  set  off 
with  a  quick  dc»cision  that  anticii)ated 
any  offers  of  company, 

Mr.  LaurisKui  was  smoking  his  cigar 
while  watching  the  river  with  an  air 
of  dissatisfaction;  it  hardly  sui^plled 
the  i)lace  of  his  newspaper.  Cicely 
had  settled  herself  comfortably  on  a 
rug  close  to  her  uncle;  her  attitude  sug- 
gested that  her  plans  for  the  entire 
day  were  decided  in  favor  of  immo- 
bility. Miss  Doris  looked  at  her  in 
envy. 

When  the  cigar  was  nearly  finished 
Mr.  Lauriston  arose  and  strolled  un- 
ostentatiously away.  His  yt»unger 
niece  smiled;  she  guessed  his  destina- 
tion, but  the  gleam  of  purpose  in  his 
(»ye  i)uzzled  her.  Mr.  Lauriston  was 
indeetl  going  to  meet  the  magniticent 
Charles,  ]»ut  that  was  only  a  prelimi- 
nary to  more  serious  occupation. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do.  Cicely V* 
enquired  Doris  when  he  had  disap- 
peared. 

••There's  plenty  of  time,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 


'•Would  you  like  to  go  out  for  a 
row?'*  suggested  Doris. 

•* You'd  get  dreadfully  hot,  dear/*  said 
the  unselfish  Cicely.  **We'll  go  out 
after  tea,  if  you  like,*'  she  added  as  a 
concession. 

**But  it's  hours  and  hours  to  tea,  aud 
it's  such  a  lovely  morning." 

"One  never  does  anything  In  the 
morning,"  stated  Cicely  generally. 

Doris  turned  away  with  a  half-sigh. 
She  almost  thought  of  volunteering  to 
help  Mrs.  Lauriston,  but  exi>erieuce 
warned  her  against  so  rash  an  intru- 
sion. Finally  she  gathered  togetlier 
her  sketching  materials  and  prepareil 
for  a  solitary  walk.  Cicely  watched 
her  friend  go  with  some  little  shame. 
She  did  not  really  mean  to  stay  in  the 
cami)  till  luncheon,  nor  dl<l  she 
think  of  spending  the  hours  aud 
hours  in  question  in  doing  exactly 
nothing. 

Meanwhile  Doris  with  her  sketch- 
book, portable  easel,  paint-box,  and  one 
of  Mrs.  Lauriston *s  l>est  cups,  stiirted 
off  along  a  lane  in  search  of  a  subject 
for  her  brush.  A  clock  struck  ten,  and 
attracted  her  attention.  Chimes  Im- 
l)ly  a  tower;  a  tower  in  the  countr>* 
suggests  ivy,  sunlight,  old  stones  and 
i>erhaps  an  appropriate  village  elder  on 
a  bench  below  engaged  in  contemplat- 
ing, with  pardonable  satisfaction,  the 
modest  headstone  which  distinguishes 
him  as  a  widower.  And  in  due  course 
Doris  found  all  these  things,  with  the 
exception  of  the  elder. 

She  sketched  away  happily  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  then  a  catastrophe 
occurred.  Mrs.  Lauriston's  best  cup 
upset  itself,  and  to  replenish  it  she  bad 
to  leave  the  churchyard  gate  at  which 
she  was  sitting  and  go  down  to  the 
river  which  skirted  the  other  side  of 
the  meadow.  The  bank  was  steep  and 
rather  slippery,  and  in  descending  she 
nearly  fell.  The  cup  did  fall,  settling 
down  comfortably  in  four  feet  of 
water,  quite  out  of  reach.     Mrs.  f^u- 
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iston's   tea-set  would  be  irremediably 
incomplete. 

Doris  looked  round,  but  no  one  was 
near.  She  resolved  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage and  borrow  a  long  stick  with 
which  she  might  fish  the  treasure  up. 
Leaving  her  sketch  she  hurried  away, 
determining  to  buy  a  mug  or  some- 
thing, to  avoid  the  repetition  of  such 
accidents  in  the  future.  She  had 
hardly  turned  the  comer  when  the 
school-hour  ended  and  the  ordered 
droning,  which  had  indicated  intelligent 
response  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  the 
little  gray  school  next  the  church,  gave 
place  to  a  shrill  babel  of  many  keys  as 
the  released  mob  burst  forth.  The 
little  girls  naturally  conducted  them- 
selves with  seemly  gravity  and  set  off 
to  walk  home,  nearly  every  one  guid- 
ing some  reluctant  Infant  brother  or 
sister  by  the  hand. 

Of  their  elder  brothers  some  expended 
their  compressed  activity  in  leap-frog; 
two  of  insignificant  size  indulged  in 
an  ineCTectual  fight  concerning  the  priv- 
ilege of  escorting  the  sister  of  a  third; 
five  or  six,  who  boasted  themselves  to 
be  the  proud  possessors  of  squirts,  has- 
tened to  the  river  that  they  might  se- 
cure the  needful  ammunition  in  various 
receptacles.  In  returning  they  came 
upon  Doris's  easel  and  began  a  heateil 
debate  as  to  the  subject  of  the  sketcli 
thus  unguardedly  displayed.  From 
criticism  they  proceeded  to  action,  em- 
boldened by  perceiving  a  parasol  and 
gloves  which  argued  the  absent  artist 
a  woman,  whose  efforts  with  true  chiv- 
alry they  thought  to  assist 

"Jan  Miles  could  do  It  better  nor 
she,"  argued  the  biggest  with  pardon- 
able local  pride. 

"There  he  be,'*  said  another,  as  a 
small  boy  emerged  from  the  school- 
room holding  a  slate  and  pencil.  He 
was  captured  and  brought  to  the  easel. 
Without  wasting  words  the  committee 
commanded  him  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. 


"Draw  a  peeg,"  said  the  biggest  boy 
indicating  the  spot  in  the  foreground 
which  he  wished  it  to  occupy.  Jan 
Miles  protested.  It  did  not  seem  to 
him  a  suitable  subject  for  a  church- 
yard; he  would  have  preferred  the  vil- 
lage elder,— "a  man"  as  he  phrased  It. 
But  the  artist  is  dependent  on  his  pub- 
lic; the  present  public  demanded  pigs, 
and  pigs  they  were  going  to  have. 
After  all,  reflected  Jan,  a  pig  Is  easier 
to  draw  than  a  man,  so  he  assented  and 
grasped  Doris's  brush,  which  he  dipped 
into  one  of  the  receptacles  and  dabbed 
vigorously  into  the  little  pot  of  crimson 
lake  which  was  pi*ominent  in  the  paint- 
box. 

He  had  never  haudhnl  so  noble 
a  brush  or  worked  in  so  rich  a  color 
before,  and  the  scmples  of  the  moralist 
vanished  before  the  promptings  of  the 
artist  Soon  a  large  pig,  unusual  in 
hue  but  recognizable  in  shape,  lived  on 
the  sketching-block,  and  Jan  stepping 
back  with  brush  aloft  shut  one  eye 
and  surveyed  it  with  pride. 

**More  peegs,"  demanded  his  enthu- 
siastic patrons,  and  Jan,  nothing  loth, 
proceeded  to  add  a  litter  of  smaller 
pigs  which  followed  the  larger  one  in 
an  obedient  crimson  row  across  the 
picture.  The  effect  was  striking,  al- 
most allegorical. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  de- 
manded a  stem  voice.  "Come  here. 
What  have  you  boys  been  doing?" 

The  little  artist  paused  In  the  middle 
of  his  eleventh  pig,  though  he  was  al- 
most too  absorbed  to  understand.  The 
others  began  to  run.  The  Admiral  re- 
arranged his  tie,  straightened  his  stra\<r 
hat,  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket,  and  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  situation.  The 
boys  showing  no  signs  of  obeying  his 
command,  he  fell  back  upon  a  device 
imparted  to  him  by  a  college  friend 
who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  a 
primary  school  on  the  way  to  the  proud 
post  of  Inspector;  the  device,  he  had 
been  told,  never  failed  with  the  elo- 
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meutary   schoolboy.      *'Boys!      Atten- 
tion!" he  commanded. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous. 
Strangely  attired  though  he  might  be 
the  Admiral  spolie  as  one  having  au- 
thority; an  authority  which  the  boys 
dared  not  dispute.  They  stopped  in 
their  flight.  Then  in  obedience  to  his 
gesture  they  ai)proached  him  timidly, 
shuffled  with  their  feet,  and  looked 
shamefacedly  down  as  they  stoo<l  in  an 
orderly  row,  holding  their  squirts  well 
l>ehind  their  backs. 

**When,"  l)egan  the  Admiral  after  a 
brief  but  withering  survey,  "when  1 
lind  one  small  boy  engaged  in  a  piece 
of  mischief  and  Ave  larger  boys  look- 
ing on,  I  find  it  invariably  the  case  that 
the  onlookers  are  the  instigators.  It  is 
a  mean  and  cowardly  thing  to  make 
others  do  what  you  dare  not  do  your- 
selves.     Stand  still!" 

The  shuffling  of  feet  ceased  and  the 
boys  assumed  a  military  correctness  of 
attitude  that  would  have  rejoiced  Mr. 
l.auriston,  had  he  been  there  to  see. 
One  or  two  actually  dropped  their 
squirts  in  the  grass  behind  them. 
"Never  do  in  a  person's  absence  what 
you  would  not  do  before  them."  pur- 
sued the  Admiral,  who  was  quite  in  his 
element  He  enunciated  this  principle, 
so  entirely  subversive  of  all  schoolboy. 
Indeed  of  all  human  practice,  with  an 
air  of  finality  that  impressed  his  im- 
promptu form  to  its  discomfort. 
"What  have  you  got  there?**  he  de- 
manded of  the  biggest  boy,  who  pro- 
duced his  squirt  and  meekly  surren- 
dered it  "I  will  consider  the  question 
of  its  retention  at  the  end  of  the  hour.*' 
The  Admiral  instinctively  put  out  his 
hand  to  place  the  article  on  his  desk, 
but  quickly  remembered  himself  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket  A  slight 
fizz  caused  a  ((uickly  suppressed  grin 
to  flit  across  the  portentously  vacuous 
face  of  the  late  owner.  His  squirt 
had  leaked  and  extinguished  the  Ad- 
miral's  still  glowing  pipe.      The  Ad- 


miral was  aware  of  it,  but  noth- 
ing would  have  induced  him  to 
betray  his  knowledge  at  this  moment 
Nevertheless  he  was  sufficiently  re- 
called to  actual  fact  to  remember  that 
he  was  not  in  any  real  official  capacity' 
at  present  His  lecture  was  com- 
mendably  brief,  winding  up  with— 
"Must  never  occur  again.  You  may 
go.** 

"Please  teacher '*    The  biggest  boy 

lingered.  The  AdmiraFs  eye  hard- 
ened; but  the  hour  was  over  and  the 
confiscated  squirt  was  restored.  The 
five  culprits  walked  away  with  un- 
wonted piety  of  aspect 

Little  Jan  Miles,  however,  stayeil;  he 
had  not  quite  grasped  the  enormity  of 
his  offence  and  he  had  an  explanation 
to  offer.  The  AdmiraFs  sternness  had 
vanished  with  the  departure  of  his 
class.  The  pipe  was  extracted  and  re- 
filled, a  match  was  struck,  and  then  he 
very  kindly  asked  the  boy  what  he 
wanted.  Jan  explained  that  he  didn*t 
want  to  put  in  pigs  really.  The  Ad- 
miral did  not  at  first  see  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  the  artistic  temperament, 
which  is  not  recognized  at  our  pub- 
lic schools.  When  Jan  furth^  ex- 
plained, however,  that  his  instinct  had 
l)een  to  put  in  "a  man"  the  Admiral 
realized  it.  He  was  not  a  schoolmas- 
ter at  the  moment  and  in  his  leisure 
he  painted  himself.  80  he  began  to 
talk  to  the  boy  on  the  subject  of  the 
damaged  sketch.  From  criticism  he 
too  proceeded  to  action,  a  rare  feat  In 
a  critic,  who  is  usually  better  pleased 
with  explaining  the  deflciencleB  of  hla 
victim  than  with  showing  how  it 
should  be  done.  As  a  critic  he  should 
have  talked;  but  as  a  schoolmaster  he 
had  the  instinct  of  the  fair  copy. 

When  Doris  returned  with  a  hooked 
stick  she  fonnd  her  stool  occupied  and 
a  fresh  sketch  of  the  tower  being  rap- 
idly executed  by  a  male  stranger,  while 
a  small  boy  looked  on  in  round-eyed 
admiration.     The  situation  iMiffled  her. 
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The  exclamation  "OhT'  did  not  seem 
wholly  adequate,  but  fortunately  the 
Admiral  looked  up.  He  saw  the  evi- 
dently rightful  proprietor;  she  seemed 
becomingly  embarrassed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon/'  he  said  getting 
up  and  bowing.  *'But  some  boys  spoilt 
your  sketch,  and  I  was  trying  to  put  it 
right  before  you  came  back.  This  is 
the  culprit,  but  don't  be  too  hard  on 
him;  it  wasn't  altogether  his  fault." 
He  showed  her  the  original  with  the 
addition  of  ten  and  a  half  crimson  pigs. 
He  flowed  on  glibly  in  explanation, 
saying  that  he  had  meant  to  leave  her 
a  sketch  in  the  same  condition  as  her 
own,  and  asked  if  she  would  have  dis- 
covered the  change.  The  small  boy 
also  came  to  the  rescue' by  expressing 
admiration  of  the  stranger's  feat,  and 
Doris  began  to  feel  less  alarmed.  Then 
the  Admiral  dismissed  the  cause  of  the 
introduction  with  a  pat  on  the  head 
and  a  slillling  to  buy  himself  a  box  of 
paints.  She  ventured  to  remark  that 
he  must  be  very  fond  of  children. 

*1  am  a  schoolmaster,'*  said  the  Ad- 
miral. Perhaps  the  answer  was  am- 
biguous, but  she  did  not  think  so. 

"Oh,  that  is  such  a  noble  career,"  she 
said  warmly.  It  was  a  new  idea  to 
the  Admiral,  but  he  received  it  with  a 
docility  which  proved  that,  unlike 
most  of  his  brother  pedagogues,  he  was 
still  capable  of  learning. 

"You  might  have  had  everything 
broken."  He  evaded  her  opening,  from 
modesty  as  she  thought,  so  she  did  not 
press  the  point  but  told  him  instead 
how  it  was  that  she  had  had  to  leave 
her  easel  defenceless.  She  related  the 
tale  of  the  teacup's  loss  and  explained 
its  importance  in  the  set  with  a  so- 
lemnity that  delighted  the  AdmlraL 
He  insisted  on  recovering  the  heirloom 
and  after  some  difficulty  succeeded  in 
fishing  it  up  with  the  hooked  stick. 

By  now  it  was  a  quarter  to  one  and 


luncheon  was  at  half-past.  The  Ad- 
miral helped  her  to  collect  her  belong- 
ings, and  firmly  appropriated  the  easel 
and  the  camp-stool.  "You'll  want 
morning  light  to  finish  it,"  he  said,  "or 
you'll  miss  all  those  fine  shadows." 

Doris  guilelessly  confessed  her  in- 
tention of  returning  next  day,  and  the 
Admiral  was  satisfied.  He  walked  be- 
side her  conversing  on  the  suitable 
subjects  for  sketches  that  the  neigh- 
borhood supplied.  She  acquiesced  in 
his  escort,  a  little  shocked  but  not  Ill- 
pleased.  After  all  he  was  a  school- 
master and  Doris  had  ideals.  Next  to 
a  clergyman,  as  the  instructor  of  souls, 
she  ranked  the  instructor  of  youth;  she 
had  never  had  any  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  either.  Their  roads  even- 
tually parted  shortly  before  they 
reached  the  camp. 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  the  easel  and 
camp-stool  seemed  unusually  heavy 
to  Doris.  She  was  surprised  at  sud- 
denly meeting  Cicely.  Cicely  was 
also  surprised;  she  was  carrying  a  flsh- 
ing-l>asket  and  a  rug  and  that  was  all. 
"Have  you  been  sketching,  dear?"  en- 
quired the  younger  Miss  Neave  quickly. 
However,  before  Doris  could  reply  she 
vanished  behind  a  bosh  to  emerge  with 
an  addition  to  her  burdens,  a  rod  neatly 
packed  in  its  case.  "I'm  so  glad  to 
meet  you,"  she  pursued  hurriedly; 
"we'll  keep  each  other  company  in 
being  late."  She  cast  a  regretful  look 
behind  her,  for  the  bait-tin  still  lay 
in  its  hiding-place;  but  it  would  never 
do  to  pick  that  up  now.  So  she  began 
gaily  to  question  the  unsuspecting 
Doris,  who  waa  full  of  her  adventure. 

"You  met  one  of  the  house-boat? 
What  fun!"  said  Cicely.  "You  must 
tell  me  all  about  it  when  we  go  out  for 
a  row.  Only  don't  tell  the  others  Just 
yet;  I  want  to  hear  it  all  first;  it'll  be 
so  much  nicer." 
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There  are  two  sides  from  which  the 
question  of  the  poor  may  be  approached 
—the  side  of  the  theorizer  and  that  of 
the  man  who  speaks  from  experience. 
Of  coarse  the  question  looks  different 
from  one  side  and  the  other.    The  man 
who  views  it  from  book  knowledge  and 
fi'om  general  considerations  is  apt  to 
see  the  question  in  tarms  of  an  ab- 
stract problem;  for  him  it  is  a  matter 
of  forces,  presenting  themselves  more 
or  less  perfectly  as  mental  conc^tions, 
which  can  l>e  dealt  with  like  the  w  and 
2^  of  a  sum  in  algebra  or  the  formulae 
in  a  handbook  of  chemistry.    He  often 
takes  a  wide  view;  he  sees  causes  in 
operation  and  effects  which  must  fol- 
low, and  he  is  convinced  that  his  theory 
is  right.     What  he  too  seldom   sees, 
even  if  he  is  a  man  of  sympathy,  is  the 
drama  of  the  problem;  he  fails  to  re- 
alize that  his  theory  concerns  the  most 
highly  developed  form  of  living  matter, 
and  that  the  terms  of  the  problem  are 
not  merely  statistical  and  economic,  but 
vital  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  word. 
Anguish  and  aspiration,  passion,  affec- 
tion,   ennoblement,    degradation,    with 
every  attribute  of  mind,  heart  and  soul 
—these,  each  and  all,  distinguish  the 
quick  human  being  from  the  dead  array 
of  figures.    It  is  this  force  of  life,  this 
tragedy     and     comedy,     this     human 
movement   which    governs   the    whole 
question,  that  makes  the  dry,  abstract 
conclusions  of  the  theorizer  look  so  fu- 
tile and  Inept  to  the  man  whose  knowl- 
edge comes  from  first-hand  experience. 
But  if  it  is  true  that  the  people  with 
theories  are  too  often  people  who  have 
missed  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter. 
It   is   also   true  that  the   man   whose 
knowledge  Is  of  experience  only  Is  apt 
to  be  carried  away  by  sympathy  and 
indijfnation,  to  "lose  his  head"  at  the 
sight  of  individual  suffering  and  unde- 


served want,  and  to  forget  the  eternal 
and  inexorable  toice^  which  are  work- 
ing behind  these  examples  of  *tbe 
world's  wrong."  Then  it  is  easy 
enough  to  demand  measures  of  Imme- 
diate alleviation  which  will  prove  im- 
Ipossible  In  application  or  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

I  think  people  who  want  to  help  the 
cause  of  the  poor  should  avoid  the  ex- 
treme on  each  side;  they  should  not 
be  unduly  daunted  by  academic  the- 
ories, or  believe  that  abstract  consid- 
erations and  groups  of  figures  can  solve 
a  problem  which  has  the  whole  of  hu- 
man nature  in  it;  and  they  should  not 
waste  their  energy  in  merely  denounc- 
ing evils  and  injustices  of  which  some 
are  inherent  in  the  scheme  of  the  nni- 
verse;  they  should  busy  themselves  In 
remedying  the  others.  For  tiiis  reason 
I  do  not  propose  In  this  article  either  to 
appeal  to  statistics  or  to  accuse  any 
class  of  people  or  any  British  Oovem- 
ment  of  being  deliberate  and  malevo- 
lent oppressors. 

Almost   every   one  who  has '  given 
thought  to  the  subject  agrees  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  poor  in  this  conntry 
are  divisible  into  three  classes.    Firsts 
there  are  those  who  are  in  steady  em- 
ployment at  a  fair  wage,  and  who, 
though  they  can  never  afford  for  tbem> 
selves  the  luxuries  or  the  comforts  of 
the  wealthy,  are  able  to  make  some 
provision  for  old  age  and  for  times  of 
stress   due   to   sickness,  exceptlonallj 
slack  trade,  and  so  fortht    Secondly, 
there  are  those  whose  employment  Is 
more  or  less  unstable,  it  may  be  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  occtipation, 
or  it  may  be  from  faults  of  tempeni- 
ment,  or  lack  of  skill  or  application,  or 
want  of  opportunity   in  early  yean. 
This  class  contains  a  great  nnmher  of 
people  who  are  neither  good  nor  had. 
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whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  treat  as 
hopeless  cases,  but  who  are  ofteu  eu- 
emies  to  themselves  and  theh:  families. 
There  are  others  who,  in  their  mis- 
fortunes, are  almost  entirely  the  vic- 
tims of  economic  conditions.  Thirdly, 
there  are  those  who  are  inherently  bad 
or  who  have  "gone  under**  beyond  so- 
cial redemption.  It  is  this  class  which 
has  affixed  to  'the  poor*'  as  a  whole 
almost  every  stigma  that  has  ever  been 
mijustly  attached  to  them. 

There  is  as  much  self-reepect— I  be- 
lieve there  is  more— to  be  found  in  the 
first  of  these  classes  as  in  any  in  the 
country.  They  preserve,  too,  the  best 
national  traditions  of  family  life.  They 
do  not  want  charity— in  the  usual  sense 
of  doles— and  it  is  only  under  the  ex- 
treme pressure  of  misfortune  that  they 
will  accept  it.  There  is  no  fair  reason 
why  they  should  be  dependent  on  it 
at  ai^  time.  There  should  be  a  system 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Peasants* 
Banks,  known  in  many  Cointinental 
countries,  by  which  they  would  l)e  en- 
abled to  obtain  k>ains  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  on  occasions  of  emergency.  If 
they  are  disabled,  and  are  not  suf- 
ficiently provided  for  by  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  they  should  receive  from 
the  State  a  pension,  independent  of  old 
age,  which  should  carry  no  taint  of 
pauperism  with  it.  Their  work  is,  after 
all,  the  chief  asset  of  this  country,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
hold  its  place  in  the  world,  and  such 
people  ought  to  be  treated  as  honored 
fighters  in  the  industrial  campaign, 
with  a  claim  upon  the  nation.  The 
best  assistance  which  can  be  given  to 
them  in  normal  circumstances  is  by  in- 
crease of  opportunity.  Gk>od  house- 
room  at  moderate  rents,  fresh  air, 
cheap  transit,  are  among  their  chief  re- 
quirements. Great  municipalities  are 
useful  and  beneficent  in  so  far  as  they 
provide  these.  When  they  do  so.  they 
are  frequently  denounced  by  the  Times 
and  other  papers  because  they  engage 


in  ''municipal  trading"— as  if  that  were 
a  crime. 

I  pass,  for  convenience  sake,  to  con- 
sideration of  the  third  class.  No  man 
or  woman  ought  to  be  included  in  this 
for  whom  there  is  a  reasonable  hope 
of  social  salvation.  But  it  is  undeni- 
able that  there  is  a  great  multitude 
whose  self-respect  and  self-control  are 
gone.  I  will  not  try  to  apportion  the 
blame  for  this;  but  it  does  not  all 
rest,  as  a  rule,  on  the  people  them- 
selves. There  are  cases  of  diseased 
character.  They  will  not  work,  and 
those  who  take  the  modem  view  and 
associate  mental  deterioration  with 
physical  brain  deterioration  are  prob- 
ably right  in  saying  that  they  cannot. 
Gifts  are  wasted  upon  these  people, 
and  are  certain  to  be  misused.  It  is 
a  little  short  of  criminal  to  give  them 
sums  of  money,  which  will  be  spent 
in  the  public-house  with  the  worst  pos- 
sible effect.  They  have  lost  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  are  unfit  to  regu- 
late their  own  lives  or  control  their 
families.  The  only  thing  to  do  for 
them  is  to  apply  a  healthy  compulsion 
to  them.  They  ought  to  l>e  weeded  out 
of  the  community,  where  their  example 
tempts  and  contaminates  the  weaker 
members  of  a  better  class.  Tliey  are, 
as  the  Germans  have  discovered,  the 
proper  inhabitants  of  State  Labor  Col- 
onies; and  such  colonies  can  easily  be 
rendered  self-supporting. 

The  second  is  incomparably  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with  of  the  classes 
which  have  been  mentioned,  and  here 
the  eye  of  practice  is  needed  no  less 
than  the  eye  of  sympathy  in  discrim- 
inating between  the  permanently  help- 
less and  those  who  can  be  profitably 
helped.  A  man  may  be  demoralized 
temporarily,  and  yet  he  capable  of  a 
fresh  start  to  good  purpose.  But  if  the 
demoralization  continues  too  long,  the 
man's  character  decays  beyond  redemp- 
tion. And  what  is  the  general,  almost 
the  universal,  cause  of  demoralization 
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among  working  people?  Want  of 
employment— I  say  it  unhesitatingly. 
There  is  nothing  that  experience  es- 
tablishes more  plainly.  Let  me  give 
an  example  of  the  worker  in  whom  the 
process  has  begun,  but  in  whom  it  can 
be  arrested.  A  few  days  ago  I  met 
in  a  'bus  a  man  whose  face  was  famil- 
iar to  me.  He  was  carrying  a  paper 
parcel  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  not 
sober.  Presently  he  revealed  the  con- 
tents of  the  parcel— a  great  lump  of 
raw  steak— and  told  me  the  story  of  its 
purchase.  **I  done  nothln'  yesterday. 
I  done  nothin*  the  day  before"  (and  this 
implies  that  he  had  been  penniless  and 
practically  foodless),  "and  to-day  1 
earned  four  bob.  I'm  goin*  to  get  two 
bags"  (half-gallons)  **o'  beer,  and  I'm 
going  to  liave  a  bust  to-day,  if  it's  the 
last." 

"And  Avhat  about  to-morrow?"  I 
asked. 

*'To-moiTow's  got  to  do  the  same  as 
yesterday  done." 

Now,  to  the  fastidious  mind  of  the 
man  always  accustomed  to  refinement 
this  fellow-being  would  probably  ap- 
pear a  disgusting,  besotted,  hopeless 
savage.  But  he  was  not,  in  fact,  a 
hopeless  case,  or  anything  approaching 
to  it;  he  was  in  that  condition  of  In- 
cipient despair,  brought  about  by 
squelched  hope  and  enforced  idleness, 
which  I  can  only  describe  by  the 
phrase  that  sticks  in  my  mind  as 
"don't-eare-a-damishness."  I  have  ex- 
perienced it;  so  would  any  man,  given 
the  conditions. 

I^et  me  give  another  example,  of  a 
different  kind.  Not  many  nights  ago 
two  people— a  man  and  a  woman- 
came  to  my  door  to  ask  for  help.  The 
man  had  a  plausible  way  with  him 
and  1  plausible  tale  to  tell.  At  the 
house  of  many  a  well-to-do-person  he 
would  have  received  a  dole.  But  to  one 
who  knows  the  class  he  was  plainly  a 
humbupT.  I  gave  him  nothing  but  the 
direction  to  the  casual  ward.    He  knew 


he  had  been  fairly  recognized,  and  he 
went  off  without  resentment.  The 
woman  was  young  and  pretty,  and  had 
a  child  in  her  arms.  She  told  a  tale 
of  a  bare,  foodless  h(Hne;  everything 
at  the  pawnbroker's  that  could  go 
there.  I  am  sure  many  a  well-meaning 
person  would  have  looked  at  that  bon- 
nie  young  woman  with  the  gravest 
suspicicm;  she  was  not  emaciated  and 
did  not  seem  ill.  "The  usual  story,  and 
the  usual  child,"  they  would  have  said. 
"Often  enough  they  hire  the  wretched 
children,  and  it  shouldn't  be  allowed. 
An  idle,  good-for-nothing  hussy." 
Well,  I  didn't  think  so.  Somehow  she 
seemed  genuine.  My  wife  went  to  hec 
home,  and  it  was  clean  as  a  place 
could  be.  Chapter  and  verse  were 
given  for  her  story,  and  it  was  true. 
Her  husband  had  fought  f6r  bread,  and 
so  had  she,  and  they  had  been  defeated, 
for  the  time;  that  cruel  defeat  which  is 
80  common  in  "the  annals  of  the  poor." 
Is  it  marvellous  that  such  people, 
worthy  as  they  are  by  nature,  become 
the  prey  of  despair,  suffer  corruptloa 
by  despair,  drift  downward,  and  at  last 
l>ecome  irredeemable?  I  repeat  that 
the  utmost  care  is  needed  in  diacrlm- 
inating  the  fit  in  this  class  from  the 
unfit,  and  only  the  eye  of  experience 
can  do  it 

And  the  remedy?  Employment.  I 
(rannot  repeat  it  too  often  or  state  it 
too  emphatically.  Regular  work  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  a  man's  character; 
it  is  the  making  of  him.  And  I  say  that 
the  State  owes  these  men  employment; 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  nation  to  glye 
them  that  chance  of  a  decent  life.  The 
employment  necessarily  falls  under  two 
heads— that  provided  by  private  enta> 
prise  and  that  provided  by  public 
works. 

In  connection  with  employment  to  be 
derived  from  private  enterprise^  a  great 
reform  is  necessary.  Half  the  "out-of- 
works"  are  simply  men  in  the  wrong 
place.    If  the  great  problem  of  unem- 
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ployment  is  ever  going  to  be  dealt  with 
seriously,  the  first  step  must  be  to 
find  out  not  only  where  hands  are 
wanted  at  the  moment,  but  where 
hands  will  be  wanted  in  the  Im- 
mediate and  the  proximate  future,  so 
that  men,  instead  of  remaining  in 
districts  where  there  is  no  opening  for 
them,  and  Increasing  the  congestion  in 
markets  already  overfilled,  may  have 
every  inducement  to  draft  themselves 
to  places  where  their  labor  is  required. 
Few  people  realize  to  what  an  extent 
labor  is  "fluid";  how  it  flows,  quickly 
and  quietly,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
it,  when  the  demand  is  known.  Not 
only  unmarried  men,  but  men  with 
families,  move  in  vast  numbers  an- 
nually to  take  up  work  in  fresh  fields. 
But  at  present  there  is  too  much  drift- 
ing without  intelligent  direction;  for 
example,  from  the  villages  to  the 
towns,  where  people  vaguely  hope  to 
obtain  work  at  better  wages.  What  is 
needed  is  that  employers  should  be  re- 
quired by  statute  to  supply  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  a  confidential  docu- 
ment, a  statement  of  their  probable 
absori)tion  of  labor  for  a  fixed  period; 
thej'  know  whether  their  order  books 
are  full  or  not,  and  what  the  probable 
shrinkage  or  expansion  of  employment 
Is  likely  to  be  in  their  case.  The  broad 
results  of  this  information,  without  any 
divulging  of  particulars  as  to  individual 
firms,  should  be  made  accessible 
through  the  Board  of  Trade,  so  that 
labor  might  be  directed  to  the  right 
chaimels;  and  there  should  be  local 
bureaus  to  which  workmen  could  write 
and  obtain  any  further  details  that 
could  be  given  without  violation  of  con- 
fidence. 

It  is  said  that  this  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous attack  on  the  proper  privacy  of 
enterprise,  and  that  damaging  informa- 
tion would  be  supplied  as  to  the  status 
and  intentions  of  firms  and  the  condi- 
tions of  Industries.  This  argument 
seems  to  me  to  ignore  facts.     Income- 


tax  payers  have  to  divulge  the  extent 
and  character  of  their  means  to  col- 
lectors of  taxes,  and  personal  and  do- 
mestic details  to  the  census  officials. 
What  detriment  do  they  suffer?  The 
information  is  treated  as  secret,  though 
the  summarized  statisics  are  published; 
and  a  complaint  as  to  breach  of  con- 
fidence is  hardly  ever  heard.  But  in 
any  case  the  welfare  of  the  State  is 
the  highest  law,  and  it  Is  better  that 
a  few  employers  should  run  the  risk 
of  having  some  particulars  divulged 
which  they  prefer  to  conceal  than  that 
thousands  of  capable  working  men 
should  be  dragged  into  the  last  straits 
of  poverty,  rendered  a  burden  upon 
charity  or  rates,  and  demoralized  to  the 
I>erdition  of  their  families  as  well  as 
themselves.  This  is  the  worst  possible 
system. 

In  the  matter  of  State-aided  works, 
these  should  not  be  "Relief  Works" 
pure  and  simple— a  means  of  providing 
an  outlet  for  labor,  and  that  only.  The 
establishment  of  even  such  works  is 
better  than  the  creation  of  a  great  class 
of  idle,  dole-supported  unonii)loyeil. 
But  many  works  could  be  undertaken 
which,  though  Infructuous  at  the  time 
of  construction  and  completion,  would 
l>e  of  immense  future  utility  and  put 
this  country  in  a  position  of  much- 
needed  advantage  in  the  struggle  with 
commercial  rivals.  There  are  great 
works  which  no  industrial  company 
would  be  found  to  undeilake  because 
the  return  upon  outlay  must  be  long 
deferred,  and  the  Initial  expenditure 
heavy;  but  the  State,  which  is  a  trustee 
for  the  nation's  future  as  well  as  guar- 
dian of  its  present  interests,  could  ac- 
complish them,  and  the  burden,  distrib- 
uted over  the  whole  country,  would 
hardly  be  perceptible.  Some  of  our 
shrewdest  rivals  have  shown  them- 
selves alive  to  these  considerationB. 
Our  harbors  and  estuaries  at  once  sug- 
gest themselves  as  places  where  such 
works  could   be   usefully  commenced; 
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and  as  the  labor  would,  for  the  most 
part,  be  rough  and  heavy,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  supplying  loafers  with 
a  "soft  Job,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
drawing  away  from  private  enterprise 
the  labor  which  it  needs,  by  an  offer 
of  superior  attractions. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  re- 
cent years  every  class  in  the  commu- 
nity has  awakened  to  the  truth  that  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  must  be 
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faced  and  solved.  And  one  thing  is 
certain— whatever  solution  the  nation 
may  ultimately  prefer,  nothing  satis- 
factory will  be  accomplished  by  doles, 
however  well-intentioned  the  givers 
may  be,  and  nothing  satisfactory  will 
be  accomplislied  short  of  organising  em- 
ployment at  a  living  wage  for  every 
man  who  is  willhig  to  do  a  fair  day's 
work. 

wm  Crooks, 
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Fame  had  most  unexpectedly,  and  at 
the  ninth  or  tenth  hour,  found  out 
Mr.  R.,  the  little  bookseller.  His 
Clorinda  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 
From  the  homely  little  Queen  down  to 
Miss  in  the  country  parsonage,  every- 
thing of  sensibility  was  weeping  over 
Clorinda.  The  beaux  had  left  off  mak- 
ing wagers  about  the  fashionable  beau- 
ties and  their  prospective  marriages, 
with  matters  less  delicate,  for  specula- 
tion as  to  whether  Clorinda,  in  the 
next  instalment  of  the  delicious  story, 
would  or  would  not  subjugate  Sir 
Bellamour.  The  tears  that  were  shed 
over  the  imaginary  heroine  were 
enough  to  cause  a  flood  in  the  river  if 
they  had  been  all  diverted  one  way. 

Carriages  stood  all  day  at  the  narrow 
entrance  to  Essex  Court,  where  the 
Great  Man  was  to  be  seen,  not  yet  so 
great  as  to  be  above  selling  a  second- 
hand book  over  the  counter.  Through 
the  cobwebbed  panes  of  the  window 
and  the  low-browed  door  Beauty  and 
Fashion  peeped  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
little  ruddy-cheeked  man  in  the  shabby 
wig  and  dusty  snuff-brown  coat  who  had 
set  them  all  to  weeping.  Some  of  the 
boldest  even  invaded  the  little  dark 
shop,  although  it  was  an  adventure  for 
the  ladies  to  enter  the  door  with  their 
hooped   petticoats.     Tliere  they   would 


bring  their  essences,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  their  eyes,  and  the  rostling  of 
their  stiff  silks  and  many-colored  fur- 
belows, as  fine  as  goddesses  in  a  pink 
cloud  painted  by  Mr.  Cipriani  on  a 
ceiling. 

They  would  languish  and  ogle  and 
smile  on  the  little  snuff-brown  man, 
and  pay  him  such  compliments  as  have 
seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  genius.  It 
was  quite  true  that  the  town  had  taken 
Clorinda  seriously.  When  it  seemed 
that  her  idyl  was  about  to  end  sadly, 
a  score  fine  ladies  took  to  their  beds 
with  bottles  of  hysterical  water  and 
Miss-in-her-Teens,.  and  wept  into  their 
pillows,  to  the  destruction  of  their  eyes 
and  complexions. 

No  one  could  blame  the  little  man 
for  becoming  a  bit  entiU,  as  our  French 
neighbors  say.  Indeed  it  said  much  for 
the  strength  of  his  head  that  he  kept  it 
so  well,  for  it  was  not  only  the  flue 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  belaud* 
iiig  him,  but  also  the  men  of  genius  and 
of  affairs.  Garrick  took  off  his  hat  to 
liini;  Sir  Joshua  came  to  the  little  bo<^- 
shop  and  discussed  the  next  instalment 
of  the  story,  holding  his  ear-trumpet 
seriously  for  the  answers;  Bfr.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  who,  Mr.  R.  had  the  wit  to 
see.  was  a  bigg^*  man  than  he  both 
ill  heart  and  mind,  paid  him  simple 
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heartfelt  compliments;  it  was  even  said 
that  Dr.  Johnson  had  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  Clorinda,  still 
characteristically  describing  her  as  a 
hussy.  Statesmen  and  soldiers  were 
falling  over  each  other  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  latest  chapter  of  Clorinda  and 
her  fortunes.  It  was  perhaps  to  Mr. 
R.'8  credit  that,  all  things  considered, 
he  kept  his  head  so  well. 

He  would  still  make  the  Journey  be- 
tween Essex  Court  and  his  country  cot- 
tage at  Hammersmith,  a  somewhat 
dangerous  Journey  for  any  one  who 
might  be  suspected  to  be  worth  rob- 
bing, for  the  Hammersmith  Road  was 
infested  by  footpads,  who  let  the  au- 
thor of  Clorinda  pass  by,  a  tribute  as 
much  to  their  own  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  as  to  the  writer  of  the 
famous  romance:  he  could  still  make 
the  Journey  with  that  irresistible  if 
unfelt  attraction  which  draws  us  all 
home. 

He  was  yet  quite  satisfied  that  his 
two  handsome  blowsy  daughters  were 
the  finest  wenches  in  Christendom.  He 
had  not  yet  discovered  that  the  color 
in  their  mother's  cheeks  had  run,  that 
she  had  grown  ungainly  In  size  and 
waddled  in  walking;  that  her  speech 
was  homely  cockney  and  her  ideas  con- 
fined to  cooking  and  housekeeping. 
He  was  not  dissatisfied  with  his 
daughters'  lovers,  a  couple  of  smart 
young  cits,  the  one  a  silk-draper  in 
©t  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  other  a 
goldsmith  by  Temple  Bar.  Still  the 
sweetbriar  hedge  which  bounded  his 
demesne  held  the  world  that  mattered 
for  him.  It  was  good  on  summer  even- 
ings and  summer  Sundays  to  sit  in  an 
arbor  wreathed  in  woodbine,  listening 
to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  tinkle  of 
the  sheep-bells  beyond  the  hedge,  and 
the  lowing  of  the  milking  cows  in  the 
fields  towards  Fulham.  This  was  what 
really  concerned  him.  The  fine  ladies 
were  no  nearer  to  him  than  the  full- 
bosomed  goddesses   who  leaned   from 


the  pink  cloud  on  Mr.  Cipriani's  ceil- 
ings. He  had  no  desire  to  visit  Mr. 
Selwyn  in  Gloucestershire  or  my  Lord 
March  in  Scotland.  He  was  lonely  if 
he  went  further  from  the  city  than 
Hammersmith,  and  although  he  might 
have  been  at  home  with  the  great  folk 
he  was  afraid  of  their  lackeys.  No: 
on  the  whole  he  kept  his  head  better 
than  could  have  been  expected,  neither 
neglecting  his  business  nor  finding  the 
plain  atmosphere  of  his  own  home  and 
surroundings  uncongenial  to  him. 

Until  one  day  he  opened  a  letter  in 
his  shop— one  of  those  which  reached 
him  in  such  numbers  that  he  often 
barely  glanced  at  their  contents,  which 
were  always  couched  in  terms  of  the 
same  fulsome  adulation.  But  this; 
this  was  difl!erent  It  was  written  on 
rose-colored  satin  paper  with  a  gilt 
edge,  and  as  he  opened  it  and  stood 
holding  it  in  his  hand  he  could  have 
sworn  that  the  scent  and  color  of  ap- 
ple-blossom filled  the  shop.  His  or- 
chard at  Hammersmith  was  bowery 
with  it  at  this  moment.  If  the  orchard 
could  have  been  transplanted  by  a  mir- 
acle into  Bssex  Court,  the  illusion  could 
not  have  been  more  complete.  He 
stood  with  half-closed  eyes,  the  ro«e- 
colored  sheet,  with  the  little  gold  shell 
and  the  letter  D  in  the  top  left-hand 
comer,  seeming  to  suffuse  his  brain 
with  rose-colored  visions.  After  a  sec- 
ond or  two  he  began  to  read,  holding 
the  delicious  thing  to  the  dim  pane  tbe 
better  to  see  it. 

Honored  Sir,  it  began:  'Tis  an  honest 
country  lover  that  ventures  to  approach 
you,  to  intercede  with  you  for  the 
matchless  Clorinda.  Our  parson— he 
is  an  honest  man  and  of  good  family- 
brought  it  to  us  Friday  se'nnight,  that 
it  was  London  talk  that  she  should 
yield  at  last  to  the  fascinating  Bella- 
mour  and  by  him  be  cast  aside  when 
he  had  won  her  an  hour.  Sir,  you 
would  not  break  an  honest  country 
heart  by  making  it  so.  Sir,  you  will 
not  so  wrong  the  sweet  thing  yon  have 
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created,  and  the  I*ower  that  dwells  ou 
high  to  Protect  Innocence,  and  the 
kindness  which  mu^t  lie  In  Bellamour's 
heart,  by  such  a  turn  as  this.  Oh,  sir, 
pause  before  you  cast  down  in  sorrow 
not  only  a  multitude  who  hang  upon 
the  woes  of  Clorinda,  but  one  heart 
which  you  have  moved  so  that  she 
thinks  at  times  Clorinda  is  she  and  she 
Clorinda.  She  cannot  sleep;  she  can- 
not eat;  she  cannot  live  till  she  knows 
that  even  at  the  last  moment  you  have 
changed  your  design.  Sir,  the  cause  of 
Clorinda  is  the  cause  of  virtue.  If  you 
cast  lier  down  Vice  triumphs  and  Vir- 
tue falls.  Waiting  upon  your  will  as 
one  waits  upon  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Your  humble  admirer, 

Dulcinea. 

There  was  no  reason  wiiy  the  letter 
should  have  moved  him  as  it  did.  He 
ha<i  received  epistles  of  the  same  sort, 
if  few  as  artless.  The  others  had  not 
moved  him,  however  highly  placed  were 
those  who  penned  them.  He  had  fore- 
seen the  end  of  Clorinda,  the  one  in- 
evitable, possible  end.  Was  he  going 
to  alter  it  to  please  a  country  girl,  even 
though  the  sweetness  of  apple-blossom 
was  in  her  letter?  He  was  certain  he 
would  do  no  such  thing. 

He  wrote  to  Dulcinea  a  paternally 
kind  letter,  pointing  out  to  her  that 
art  had  its  imperious  demands  no  less 
than  sentiment.  That  evening,  as  he 
jogged  down  to  Hammersmith  on  his 
old  pony,  everj-  breath  of  wind  that 
blew  the  apple-orchards  in  his  face 
seemed  to  bring  him  the  presence  of 
Dulcinea.  For  the  first  time  that  even- 
ing ho  noticed  that  Bessie,  his  wife, 
was  growing  old,  that  the  red  had  run 
in  streaks  on  her  cheeks,  that  her  nose 
was  as  shapeless  as  her  figure.  For 
the  first  time  he  was  perturbed  at  the 
good  sours  manner  of  eating.  Her 
voice  fretted  him.  He  noticed  that  her 
slippers  w^ere  ilowu  at  heel  and  that 
there  was  a  rent  iu  hor  sacque.  His 
daughters  disturbed  him  too  with  chat- 
tor   which   he   perceived   for    the    first 


time  to  be  vulgar.  Even  the  cottage. 
which  had  seemed  a  Paradise  to  him 
for  long,  vexed  him  in  this  new  touch- 
iness of  his.  There  was  a  commonness 
about  the  little  low  rooms.  His  wife 
had  spoilt  them  by  having  them  dec- 
orated in  blue  and  gold.  Uncon- 
sciously, he  was  calling  his  belongings 
before  the  tribunal  of  Dulcinea  and 
hearing  them  condemned. 

After  supper  he  retired  in  a  mood  of 
moroseness  to  the  little  orchard  which 
was  beyond  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
houfie.  He  had  no  mind  to  hear  his 
elder  daughter  play  upon  the  spinet, 
an  art  she  had  acquired  painfully, 
which  had  given  him  simple  pleasure 
many  an  evening.  For  the  first  time 
he  discovered  that  her  fingers  were 
clumsy  and  she  put  no  soul  in  the 
music.  His  wife*s  Voice  followed  him 
as  he  retired  along  the  path  by  the 
beds  of  herbs  to  the  orchard.  *'La, 
girls,"  it  said;  "be  not  vexed  with  your 
father.  Some  of  those  fine  languishing 
hussies  of  his  have  got  their  affairs 
all  twisted,  and  h^  must  straighten 
them  out  again.'* 

The  speech  irritated  him.  Some- 
where at  the  back  of  his  mind  he  per- 
ceived dimly  that  Clorinda  was  a 
hussy,  although  the  fine  folk  had  made 
him  forget  it  for  a  while.  Only  that 
morning  he  had  had  a  meeting  with  the 
man  he  detested  of  all  others,  Mr.  F.. 
the  writer  of  fresh,  breezy,  virile  books, 
who  had  had  as  yet  no  success  to 
speak  of. 

*'And  how  goes  the  baggage,  Clo- 
rinda?" Mr.  F.  had  asked  him  with  a 
devil  in  his  eye.  "My  friend,  what 
melting  tenderness!  what  sensibility! 
I  offer  you  my  respectful  homage!'* 

It  had  annoyed  the  bookseller  ex- 
tremely, although  he  had  forgotten  the 
annoyance  since  the  receipt  of  the 
apple  -  blossom  letter.  Now  it  re- 
curred to  him.  He  leaned  acroes  tiie 
-ffate  which  led  from  the  little  ordiard 
into  the  paddock,  and  the  scent  of  the 
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apple-blo88oins  was  all  about  him.  The 
little  gnarled  trees,  each  in  a  rosy 
gown,  were  bent  to  the  earth  under  the 
weight  of  bloom.  The  stillness  and  the' 
scents  of  the  eyening  quieted  his  Texa- 
tion.  Dobbin,  his  old  pony,  came  and 
thrust  a  long  white  nose  into  his  hand 
for  a  caress.  Absent-mindedly  he 
smoothed  the  kindly,  fondling  nose. 
The  orchard  in  all  its  pink  bloom 
seemed  to  him  like  an  exquisite  woman. 
The  woman  whose  letter  smelt  of  ap- 
ple-bloom; the  orchard,  in  a  pink  gown 
like  a  lovely  woman.  They  seemed 
somehow  one  and  indivisible. 

A  letter  from  Dulcinea  reached  him 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  receive 
one.  It  was  gentle;  it  was  resigned;  to 
be  sure  she  had  been  "too  owdacious" 
in  pressing  her  thoughts  and  prayers 
upon  the  author  of  Clorinda.  Since  he 
willed  Glorinda*s  story  to  end  in  gloom 
it  must  be  best  so,  although  for  Dul- 
cinea's  part  she  must  never  cease  to 
grieve  for  the  fate  of  that  matchless 
lady.  The  letter  was  so  touching  in  its 
childlike  gentleness  that  it  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  Glorinda's  maker. 
A  couple  of  letters  more  from  the 
charmer  and  he  resolved  to  do  what 
he  had  vowed  not  to  do:  that  is  to  say, 
to  make  Olorinda  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  Bellamour.  After  all,  as 
the  fair  unknown  had  suggested,  it 
would  be  the  triumph  of  virtue  over 
vice,  with  a  coronet  for  Virtue's  brows 
in  the  background.  Whereas,  if  he  had 
carried  out  his  original  intention.  Vice 
would  have  triumphed  and  poor  Virtue 
been  sent  packing  out-of-doors  to  die 
in  the  cold. 

He  announced  his  capitulation  to 
Dulcinea  in  a  letter  which  still  sur- 
vives: 

Beautiful  and  Incomparable  Lady,  he 
wrote:  You  remember  the  story  of  the 
man  in  the  fable  who,  when  the  wind 
and  the  rain  would  fain  have  made 
him  relinquish  his  cloak,  but  clung  to 
it  the  tighter.  But  the  gentle  sun, 
warming  him  with  its  rays,  did  soon 


bring  about  what  the  others  by  vio- 
lence had  failed  to  accomplish.  So  the 
gentleness  of  your  nature,  suffusing 
mine,  compels  me  to  cast  off  my  cloak 
of  self-will  and  to  do  as  you  desire.  1 
will  make  Clorinda  happy  for  your 
sake.  If  you  would  make  your  servant 
happy  in  return  will  you  not  let  him 
see  a  likeness  of  yourself,  so  that 
what  he  has  long  dreamt  on  in  secret 
may  possess  for  him  something  of  a 
living  reality? 

Dulcinea  replied  to  him  in  a  trem- 
bling rapture  of  gratitude.    Henceforth 
she  was  without  sorrow,  since  the  ex- 
quisite Olorinda  was  to  be  blessed  by 
the  gaining  of  Bellamour's  heart  and 
hand.     There  was  nottiing  she  would 
not  do  in  return  for  Strephon.     They 
were  Dulcinea  and   Strephon  to  each 
other  by  this  time.     But,— she  had  no 
picture  of  herself  worthy  to  offer  him. 
Perhaps  when  she  came  to  town  in  the 
autumn  she  might  sit  for  a  minialnre. 
Meanwhile  would  StrefAon  imagine  a 
person  of  middle  height,    brown   but 
not   uncomely?     Brown    eyes,    brown 
hair,  with  an  inclination  to  chestnut 
In    both.      Lips    indifferent    red,    and 
white  teeth.     A  form  plump  but  not 
too  much  so.     Hands  plump,  passable 
white,  and   dimpled   at  the  knuckles. 
Small  feet.     A  cheerful  person  withal 
and   very   ready   to   laugh;   somewhat 
kind,  honest  and  true.    And  ever  and 
ever  devoted  to  the  author  of  the  ador- 
able Clorinda. 

As  he  returned  the  letter  to  the 
packet  something  fell  from  it,  which, 
when  he  took  it  up,  proved  to  be  a 
curl  of  hair.  It  was  of  a  bronze  color, 
only  with  more  sunlight  In  its  depths 
than  anything  not  living  could  have. 
As  he  seized  upon  it  with  reverential 
tenderness  it  curled  about  his  fingers 
lightly,  and  It  was  as  though  some  del* 
icate  invisible  thing  had  laid  hold  of 
him  and  would  not  let  him  go.  He 
stooped  and  brushed  it  with  his  thin, 
precise  lips.  Then  he  put  It  away  in 
a  secret  place. 
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That  day,  coming  upon  his  enemy  in 
St.  James's,  the  latter  saluted  him  with 
a  mocking  laugh  which  goaded  the 
bookseller  almost  to  madness.  "Whatr* 
he  cried.  "EK)  you  go  cross-gartered 
like  Malvolio?  I  shall  read  you  all  the 
signs  of  a  lover." 

Mr.  R.  brushed  past  him,  and  left 
him  standing  on  the  pavement,  a  gal- 
lant figure  of  a  man,  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  the  passers-by.  Some  sense  of 
the  contrast  between  him  and  Mr.  F.— 
he,  a  pinched  withered  atomy  of  a  man. 
the  other  with  the  air  of  a  soldier,  a 
man  of  adventures,  of  amours— made 
him  shrink  within  himself  as  though 
he  feared  the  daylight  And,— was  it 
possible  that  the  signs  of  his  disorder 
were  so  evident  in  him  that  the  mock- 
ing popinjay  had  read  them  plain? 
He  knew  himself  by  this  time  that  he 
was  in  love,  and  with  a  shadow. 

Presently  his  lady  played  with  him 
as  the  cat  with  a  mouse.  He  should 
see  her,  he  should  not  see  her.  She 
would  tell  him  all,  she  would  tell  him 
nothing.  She  was  a  maid,  she  was  a 
wife,  she  was  a  widow.  She  was  the 
victim  of  jealousy:  she  was  misunder- 
stood. At  one  time  she  sis^ied  for  a 
soul  to  understand  her;  at  another  she 
was  demure  and  distant.  She  ceased 
to  talk  of  Clorinda,  she  talked  now  of 
herself,  with  an  egoism  that  never 
tired:  yet  she  revealed  nothing  of  her 
identity.  As  though  she  had  guessed 
at  wild  impulses  in  his  mind,  she  had 
forbidden  him  under  pain  of  her  ever- 
lasting displeasure  to  seek  to  know 
more  of  her  than  she  chose  to  impart 

With  one  hope  she  kept  him  quiet— 
that  in  the  autumn,  when  she  proposed 
visiting  the  TOwn,  he  mi^t  see  her. 
For  the  present  he  had  to  be  content 
with  the  golden-chestnut  lock  of  hair 
which  he  carried  about  his  neck,  and 
with  the  vision  of  her  which  floated 
to  him  from  her  letters  as  something 
exquisite,  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
apple-blossom. 


For  all  his  success  he  was  still  the 
little  bookseller,  and  a  moral  man 
through  and  through.  His  InAdelity  of 
soul  to  his  wife,  who  haid  grown  old 
with  him,  whom  he  remembered  as 
comely  as  a  hollyhock,  irked  him.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  fashion  to  sin  easily. 
Thoughts  had  come  into  his  mind  at 
times  which  he  had  looked  at  before 
he  had  driven  them  out— ^thonghts  of 
what  might  happen  if  by  any  means  his 
Bessie,  x>oor  soul,  w^e  to  die.  This 
was  when  Dnlcinea  was  in  a  melting 
mood,  and  wrote  languishing  letters  to 
him  making  up  for  those  in  which  she 
had  been  capricious  and  coy. 

He  did  not  sin  lightly  like  a  fine 
gentleman.  When  he  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  poor,  kind,  foolish,  over- 
blown wife,  his  sense  of  guilt  towards 
her  made  him  sonr  and  irritable.  Hier 
eyes  were  often  red  now.  To  catich 
sight  of  them  was  to  have  his  dream 
of  apple-blossom  lose  its  magic  for  tiie 
time.  It  was  easier  with  his  daughters, 
who  adored  their  mother,  and  so  tossed 
their  heads  at  him  and  were  imper- 
tinent They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  they  were  mere  accidental  creatures. 
The  trouble  which  fretted  and  made 
him  nnl>earable  when  he  was  at  Ham- 
mersmith was  l>etween  him  and  their 
mother,  the  poor  woman  he  had  out- 
grown, with  whom  he  had  been  well- 
content  until  that  scent  of  apple-Uos- 
som  had  floated  into  his  little  drab- 
colored  life.  That  his  danghters  were 
minxes  did  not  matter;  perhaps  in  his 
heart  he  thought  the  more  of  them  tar 
it 

But  to  be  out  of  sight  of  Bessie^s  red 
eyes,  and  the  sighs  whidi  now  and 
again  she  heaved  cavemoosly,  he  ab- 
sented himself  as  much  as  might  be 
from  the  home  whidi  had  been  every- 
thing desirable  to  him  before  he  had 
written  of  Clorinda  and  become  the 
fashion. 

He  found  it  necessary  to  take 
a   lodging  in  town,  where  he  stayed 
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week  after  week,  nnless  when  some 
of  his  fine  friends  carried  him  off  to 
their  splendid  houses  for  a  country 
visit     . 

Glorinda  had  now  run  her  course; 
and  he  should  be  casting  about  him 
for  an  idea  for  a  worthy  successor  to 
that  immortal  story.  But  he  could 
think  of  nottdng  except  the  mysterious 
lady  who  had  so  turned  his  staid 
head;  and  of  her  promise  ttiat  pres- 
ently, if  Strephon  was  patient,  they 
should  meet. 

The  time  was  now  no  further  off 
than  a  few  weeks,  which  went  quickly. 
She  would  not  yet  give  him  word  of 
how  they  should  meet  or  when  or 
where.  While  his  poor  Bessie,  heaving 
sighs  from  the  depths  of  her  fat  bosom, 
cried  out  to  her.  comfortable  daughters, 
''Oh,  girls,  girls,  I  have  lost  your  fa- 
ther!" he  hid  himself  away  in  his  dark 
lodgings  in  CliCTord's  Inn,  leaving  the 
shop  to  take  care  of  itself,  denying 
himself  to  all  who  sought  him,  living 
only  for  those  rose-colored  letters  with 
the  scent  of  apple-blossom  which  came 
to  him  at  varying  intervals. 

Betwixt  the  trouble  of  his  conscience 
and  tbe  strain  of  expectation  he  lost 
his  cheerfulness  of  aspect,  which  once 
had  made  him  not  so  unlike  a  robin. 
Mr.  F.  might  now  have  read  him  the 
signs  of  a  lover,  for  the  once  dapper 
little  person  was  somewhat  neglected; 
the  snuff -colored  suit  was  dusty;  tiis 
cravat  awry;  the  powder  of  his  wig 
many  days  old;  his  face  bore  unmis- 
takable marks  of  suffering  and  strain. 

If  he  had  been  about  as  usual  he 
must  have  heard  of  Mr.  F.'s  book,  over 
which  the  town  was  splitting  its  sides. 
But  he  kept  to  his  lodgings,  where  he 
was  served  by  an  old  woman.  Once 
when  he  .went  out  he  saw  his  enemy 
approaching  him  with  a  more  swagger- 
ing and  triumphant  air  than  ever. 

There  was  no  time  to  avoid  a  meet- 
ing, and  be  braced  himself  to  bear  it. 
.  though  be  had  a  thought  of  pity  for 


himself  that  he  was  too  sick  a  man  to 
be  a  subject  for  Mr.  F.'s  flouts  and 
gibes.  But  to  his  amazement  Mr.  F., 
who  had  come  to  meet  him,  swinging 
bis  clouded  cane  in  too  robust  a  fashion 
for  Piccadilly,  suddenly  gave  up  his 
firat  intention  of  insolence. 

*1  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  in- 
disposed, sir,"  he  said,  and  then  he 
flushed,  and  with  a  shame-faced  air 
extended  his  hand.  The  bookseller 
took  it  and  held  it  an  instant.  His 
own  was  hot  and  ti*embling. 

"I  would  see  a  physician,*'  Mr.  F. 
said.  **You  are  not  as  robust  as  your 
admirers,  among  whom  I  count  myself 
one,  would  wish  to  see  yon." 

He  went  back  to  Clifford's  Inn  with 
a  weak  and  hesitating  step.  The  room 
was  in  a  dusty  disorder,  very  different 
from  the  neatness  and  freshness  of  the 
Hammersmith  cottage.  He  looked  at 
himself  in  a  glass.  Mr.  F.'s  considera- 
tion, his  evident  pity,  had  frightened 
him.  Supposing  he  were  to  fall  ill!  It 
was  now  Friday,  and  Sunday  was  the 
day  appointed  by  Dulcinea  for  their 
meeting.  On  Sunday  she  would  walk 
in  the  Park.  Strephon  also  would  be 
there.  They  would  surely  find  out  each 
other  among  the  crowd.  Was  it  likely 
their  hearts  would  not  tell  them? 

What  he  saw  in  the  green,  spotted 
glass  frightened  him.  His  face  was 
ns  yellow  as  a  guinea,  and  there  was 
u  three  days'  beard  on  his  chin.  There 
was  a  spot  on  each  cheek,  darkly  red. 
His  eyes  had  sunk  In  their  sockets. 
He  felt  hot  and  cold  by  turns,  and  the 
apprehension  that  he  might  be  unable 
to  appear  in  tbe  Park  made  him  feel 
sick  and  wretched. 

"Oh,  Dulcinea,"  he  sighed^  "your 
Strephon  is  exhausted.  You  have  hid- 
den yourself  from  him  too  long.  He  is 
worn  out  witli  waiting  to  behold 
you." 

At  the  same  moment  his  poor  Bessie 
was  sobbing  to  her  sympathetic,  indig- 
nant Prue  and  Sophy  for  tbe  hundredth 
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time:  ''Oh,  girls,  girls,  1  have  lost  your 
father!" 

When  Sunday  came  he  could  hardly 
drag  himself  from  bed;  but  he  got  up, 
and  made  a  careful  toilet.  He  had  a 
new  suit,  which,  although  sober,  was 
very  elegant.  It  consisted  of  a  pearl- 
gray  silk  coat  and  waistcoat,  with 
white  small-clothes.  Pearl-gray  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  red  heels,  com- 
pleted his  attire.  His  wig  was  fresh 
powdered,  and  he  carried  a  cane.  He 
used  the  latter  for  leaning  on  more 
than  its  strength  warranted;  and  he 
wished  he  had  chosen  another  place 
than  the  Park,  where  he  recognized 
many  fashionable  acquaintances,  some 
of  whom,  he  was  sure,  lifted  their  eye- 
brows over  his  finery. 

It  was  a  September  day,  but  there 
was    an    east    wind    blowing    which 
pinched  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  and 
the  faces  of  the  women  even  under  their 
rouge.    He  felt  at  first  no  sense  of  cold, 
although  his  new  garments  were  some- 
what thin  against  the  east  wind.     He 
hardly  noticed  those  who  passed  him 
by.    He  was  not  mobbed  as  he  would 
have  been  a  few  months  earlier.     In 
fact,  it  might  have  seemed  to  an  ob- 
servant  spectator  that  people  rather 
avoided  him,  although  they  stood   in 
groups  and  whispered  and  smiled  when 
he  had  passed  by. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  been  walking 
up  and  down  quite  a  long  time,  staring 
in  the  face  of  every  woman  he  met, 
that  he  became  conscious  of  being  tired 
and  cold.  He  sat  down  on  a  chair; 
too  absorbed  in  watching  for  a  face  to 
feel  more  than  a  passing  wonder  that 
his  chair  was  not  surrounded  by  flat- 
terers as  usual.  Once  he  shrank  a 
little  within  himself  as  he  saw  Mr.  F. 
imss  by.  Why  were  the  people  staring 
at  him  and  mobbing  him?  An  obscure, 
insolent  fellow  like  him!  He  shivered 
in  the  east  wind,  and  again  he  burned. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  must  cut  an 
odd  appearance,  staring  in  the  faces 


of  the  women  as  he  was  di^ng;  bat  he 
could  not  help  it.  Any  woman  mlglit 
be  Dulcinea.  If  he  were  to  miss  her! 
He  turned  cold  and  hot  with  the  fear, 
cold  and  hot  again.  His  eyeB  grew 
dazed.  Faces  were  becoming  alike  to 
him.  He  could  hardly  distinguish  one 
from  another. 

Three  o'clocic,  and  the  Park  was 
emptying.  All  the  fasliionable  folk 
were  going  home  to  dinner.  He  stayed 
on  till  there  was  hardly  any  one  left 
but  himself.  At  the  last  indeed  his 
head  swam,  and  he  had  no  inclination 
to  leave  his  chair.  It  was  all  over  and 
she  had  not  c<Hne.  And  he  was  rery 
cold  and  very  hot 

Some  one  bent  over  him  and  spoke 
to  him  sympathetically.  Of  all  men  it 
was  Mr.  F.,  his  enemy. 

''I  have  been  observing  yon  for  some 
time,  sir,'*  he  said,  "and  I  ftear  you 
are  indisposed.  Let  me  take  yon  to 
your  k>dgingB.  Pray  do  not  say  nay 
to  me.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  of  tbe 
slightest  service  to  so  incomparable  an 
author." 

There  was  not  a  hint  of  mockery  in 
his  voice.  He  slipped  an  arm  about 
the  little  frame  as  though  he  had  been 
Mr.  R.'s  son,  and  assisted  him  to  arise. 
He  drove  with  him  to  his  lodgings, 
saw  him  into  his  bed,  and  breugiit  a 
physician  to  the  bedside.  The  pliyst* 
cian,  who  knew  neither  man,  was  as- 
tonished how  the  gentleman  who  liad 
fetehed  him  kept  himself  in  tiie  back- 
ground. The  patient  had  a  diin,  lie 
said,  and  was  feverish  in  consequenee. 
He  was  to  live  on  barley-water,  and 
to  be  kept  warm.  Doubtless  he  wmdd 
be  better  in  a  day  or  two. 

After  a  night  of  burning  thirst  and 
wretehed  tossing  to  and  fro^  Mr.  B. 
awoke  to  the  scent  of  apple-blossom. 
There  was  a  letter  by  his  bed  at  wbldi 
he  snatched  as  eageriy  as  his  stieiiglli 
would  allow.  It  took  him  some  time 
to  decipher  the  thin  spidery  handwrit- 
ing because  of  bis  throbbhig  head  and 
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aching  eyes.  At  last  be  took  in  the 
full  contents.  She  had  been  in  the 
Park;  she  had  seen  him;  had  ha4  him 
pointed  out  to  her.  How  strange  that 
he  had  not  known  her!  It  was  as  good 
as  a  play  to  see  how  he  watched  the 
women,  while  she  stood  at  his  elbow. 
She  had  seen  Mr.  Henry  F.,  the  famous 
author,  there.  The  whole  world  was 
laughing  over  his  "William  Ambrose." 
She  was  dying  for  a  new  sensation, 
and  she  was  going  to  read  the  book  as 
soon  as  she  could  get  a  copy.  She  be- 
lieved the  printers'  presses  could  not 
turn  them  out  fast  enough. 

At  this  point  Mr.  R.  put  down  the 
letter,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  disaiH>ointment,  because  he  had 
missed  her.  He  lay  with  them  closed, 
feeling  the  scent  of  her  apple-blossom. 
Then  he  opened  them  and  looked  lan- 
guidly about  the  room.  A  cold  break- 
fast, unfit  for  a  sick  man.  stood  by  his 
bed.  The  disorder  of  last  night  was  in 
the  room.  The  fire  was  still  unlit,  and 
the  light  came  sadly  through  the  cob- 
webbed  and  dusty  windows. 

He  felt  the  wretchedness  of  it  all, 
and  he  sighed,  with  a  half  inclination 
towards  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of 
the  Hammersmith  cottage,  amid  Its 
verdant  woods  and  fields. 

A  little  later  and  the  doctor  was  by 
his  bedside.  There  was  a  new  respect 
in  his  manner.  The  famous  Mr.  F. 
had  informed  him  of  his  illustrious  pa- 
tient. There  was  a  hackney  coach  at 
the  door,  by  Mr.  F.'s  orders,  to  convey 
Mr.  R.  to  his  home  at  Hammersmith. 
The  doctor  begged  leave  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  R.  to  his  own  house.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  for  his  com- 
fort 

After  all,  it  was  like  heaven  to  lie  In 
the  clean  lavender-smelling  sheets  and 
look  out  at  the  yellow  rose  wreathing 
the  window,  and  the  fresh  country  sky; 
and  to  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  to  have 
Bessie  doing  everything  to  alleviate  his 
discomfort  as  only  she  knew  how.    He 


rattled  like  a  wheezing  bellows,  and 
every  breath  he  drew  was  torture. 

For  a  few  days  he  was  too  ill  to. 
feel  even  the  prickings  of  conscience. 
At  last  he  awoke  easier,  and  found 
half  a  dozen  pink  letters  on  his  cover- 
let. He  read  through  them  by  slow 
degrees.  She  had  been  to  EiSsex  Court 
iu  hopes  to  buy  a  book  from  him;  she 
had  stood  and  peered  in  at  his  window; 
slie  had  waited  on  his  doorstep.  But 
she  had  seen  nothing  of  him.  Perhaps 
uow  they  would  not  meet.  She  must 
return  to  Devonshire  at  the  week-end. 
She  had  got  "William  Ambrose"  at  last, 
and  was  vastly  delighted  with  It. 
Some  one  had  said  to  her  that  it  was 
the  death  of  sentiment  Positively,  l)e- 
fore  she  left  town,  she  must  meet  the 
delightful  author. 

It  passed  over  the  sick  man*s  head 
without  troubling  him.  This  world  of 
the  feather-bed  and  the  white  curtains, 
between  which  now  and  again  his  Bes- 
sie's kind  faithful  eyes  looked,  was  so 
far  away  from  the  scent  of  apple-blos- 
soms and  the  ring  of  chestnut  hair  and 
the  coquette  who  had  tortured  him. 

A  few  days  more  and  he  was  out  of 
doors  on  a  sofa.  The  warm  weather 
had  come  back,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
lie  all  day  with  closed  eyes,  to  be  for- 
given and  caressed. 

There  was  a  rustle  of  silk  near  him, 
and  he  looked  up  to  see  a  lady  standing 
by  his  couch;  she  was  not  far  short  of 
middle  age,  but  she  was  comely,  with  a 
wandering  brown  eye  and  a  meaning 
smile. 

*'Poor  Strephon!"  she  said,  in  a  minc- 
ing, affected  voice.  "After  all,  Dul- 
cinea  could  not  go  without  seeing  thee. 
So  thou  hast  been  ill.  I  broke  away 
from  my  husband.  Sir  Ralph,  to  visit 
thee.  The  good  man  loves  me  too  well 
not  to  be  Jealous." 

She  was  wearing  pink  as  he  had  fan- 
cied she  would.  Her  full  figure  almost 
burst  her  stays;  and  under  the  wide 
pink  hat,  tied  with  blue  ribboiui,  her 
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eyes  ogled  him  coldly.  And  after  all  it 
was  not  apple-blossom  he  smelt,  but 
musk.  She  was  ripe  as  a  peach,  some- 
what over-ripe.  There  was  a  down  on 
her  skin  which  reminded  him  of  an 
animal 

He  said  something  confusedly.  He 
knew  that  he  must  be  looking  a  dread- 
ful object  for  a  Strephon,  but  he  hardly 
cared.  She  sat  down  on  a  seat  by  him, 
and  her  eyes  roamed  about  her. 

"  *Ti8  a  pretty  spot,"  she  said.  **But 
la!  you  should  see  Lyme.  My  hus- 
band. Sir  Ralph,  cannot  bear  a  rabble 
of  writers  and  painters  and  music- 
makers.  He  has  no  sensibility,  but  he 
is  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  well- 
turned  leg.  So  Clorinda  is  out  of 
fashion.  'William  Ambrose'  has  clean 
killed  her.  What  sport  Mr.  F.  has 
made  of  her!  We  are  all  vastly  indig- 
nant with  you  that  ever  you  made  us 
weep." 

"Madam,"  said  a  voice  beside  her. 
Was  it  possible  it  could  be  Bes8ie*s,  so 
calm,  so  digrnified?  *'My  husband  is 
not  yet  equal  to  receiving  visitors.  A 
few  days  more  perhaps.  To  be  sure  his 
friends  wil  not  long  be  kept  out." 

She  was   between  Mr.   R.   and   the 
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lady,  who  retired  before  the  quiet  on- 
coming movement. 

**La!"  she  said,  as  she  reached  the 
gate.  *'Ha8  he  any  friends  left?  I 
should  have  thought  they  were  all 
crowding  to  Mr.  F.  Glorinda  is  out  of 
fashion." 

She  was  beyond  the  little  wicket- 
gate  now,  in  the  road,  where  a  carriage 
awaited  her.  The  great  novelist's 
plain,  ungainly  wife  closed  the  gate 
upon  her  rival.  Then  she  came  back 
and  sat  down  by  the  couch.  The  chair 
creaked  beneath  her  weight 

Her  husband  turned  and  looked  at 
her.  The  expression  in  his  eyes  might 
have  satisfied  any  woman. 

*'Is  the  hussy  gone?"  he  asked. 

''She  is  gone." 

"I  wish  a  fresh  wind  would  blow 
away  her  essences.  Faugh!  How 
many  musk-rats  must  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  it!" 

He  was  silent  fcnr  a  second  or  two. 
Then  he  reached  out  for  her  hand,  and. 
taking  it,  laid  it  against  his  lips. 

'*A  virtuous  woman  is  a  pearl  of 
price  to  her  husband,"  he  said.  "And 
so  the  town  laughs  at  me!  Let  it 
laugh!    We  shall  not  hear  it" 

Kaihairitie  Tynofn. 
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A  great  many  Europeans  have  seen 
Tangier,  and  whoever  has  seen  Tan- 
gier thinks  very  naturally  that  he 
has  been  in  Morocco,  has  seen  Morocco. 
The  moment  you  land,  even  before 
lauding,  when  boats  come  alongside, 
the  eye  is  glutted  with  strangeness  and 
with  beauty.  Going  up  through  the 
street**,  those  narrow  cobble-paved  lanes 
where  no  wheeled  vehicle  passes,  as 
you  push  your  way  among  men  and 
women  dressed  as  their  ancestors  have 
dressed  for  many  centuries,  among  sad- 
d)e-horses,  laden  mules  and  donkeys, 
projBTesaing    among    cries    of    "ftotofc. 


halak  (clear  the  way),"  as  you  look  at 
the  little  cupboards,  six  feet  square, 
where  the  shop-keeper  squats  crossed- 
legged  within  arm's  lengtii  of  any  <^ 
his  wares— you  say  to  yourself  inev- 
itably: "Tills  is  the  real  thing;  tiiis  is 
the  country  of  the  Prophet  in  all  its 
fulness."  Yet  everywhere  as  you  look 
about,  you  will  see  the  trousered  Baro- 
pean  pass  among  the  robed  flgores,  like 
a  stage-carpenter  in  the  midst  of  some 
gorgeous  dress  rdiearsal.  Not  witll 
you  have  the  chance  to  comiwre  tlie 
life  of  Tangier  with  that  of  soiim  pisee 
reaUy  Moorish  do  yon  reallie  tlie  slff- 
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nilicance  of  that  nndecorative  appari- 
tion. Then  indeed  you  understand  that 
Tangier  is  not  Morocco  at  all,  that  it 
is  an  excrescence  on  the  country,  a 
lodgment  of  the  European  bacillus,  a 
Moorish  city  where  the  Efuropean,  if  he 
does  not  rule,  at  least  prevents  the 
Moor  from  ruling,  where  a  compromise 
between  two  civilizations  is  arrived  at 
by  accepting  the  vices  of  both. 

Of  course  even  in  Tangier  Moorish 
life  exists  unaCTected  by  the  influence 
of  the  stranger;  but  the  stranger  in  a 
general  way  will  not  see  it.  Moorish 
homes  are  closed  against  him,  the 
mosques  are  inaccessible;  there  re- 
mains only  the  market-place,  which  he 
does  see,  and  the  caf66,  which  he  does 
not.  Your  guide  will  undoubtedly  take 
you  to  a  place  where  Moorish  musi- 
cians play  and  sing,  where  you  may 
see  well-dressed  Moors  smoking  and 
playing  cards.  But  these  Moors  are 
generally  professional  guides;  there  are 
seats  specially  provided  for  the  Euro- 
pean; for  his  edification  the  walls  are 
covered  with  a  glare  of  tawdry  decora- 
tion, and  to  him  the  band  look  for  pay- 
ment, after  they  have  finished  the  wild 
tune  which  quickens  strident  strings 
and  clashing  cymbals  to  a  savage  whirl 
of  battle  fury,— the  tune  to  which  the 
Moore  conquered  Spain.  A  strange 
irony,  is  it  not?  Yet  every  genuine 
Moor,  though  he  may  come  begging  to 
you  for  pence  in  exchange  for  some 
trivial  service,  believes  impHcity  that 
the  proper  place  for  his  foot  Is  on  the 
neck  of  the  European. 

The  real  thing  can  of  course  be  seen 
easily  enough,  but  the  ordinary  guide 
will  not  take  you  to  see  it,  nor  does 
the  ordinary  resident  go  to  the  really 
Moorish  caf^s.  The  reason  is  suf- 
ficiently simple;  one  goes  at  the  risk 
of  a  certain  most  unromantic  afiliction. 
But  the  friend  under  whose  auspices  I 
went  to  Morocco  (commended  by  him 
to  the  Moorish  gentleman  who  had 
been    his    companion    during    several 
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years  of  residence  and  travel  up  and 
down  the  country)  told  me  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  take  the  risk,  though 
he  himself  had  expended  large  sums  on 
the  admirable  Keating.  I  followed  his 
advice  (with  tolerable  impunity  too); 
and  though  I  have  pleasant  memories 
of  rides  about  Tangier,  of  bargaining 
in  little  shops,  and  of  watching  the 
ever-changing  pageant  of  the  market- 
place and  the  sti'eets,  what  I  really  saw 
of  Morocco  in  Tangier  I  saw  in  this 
manner. 

It  is  the  usage  of  the  hillmen  when 
they  come  to  Tangier  to  gather  in  a 
caf6  kept  by  some  man  of  their  own 
clan;  near  my  hotel  on  the  market- 
place was  a  row  of  these  cafte,  and  the 
owner  of  one  had  served  my  friend. 
Here  I  used  to  spend  hours  with  my 
guide,  a  shereef  belonging  to  the  same 
elan;  and  here  one  saw  no  trace  of  the 
European.  The  accommodation  was  of 
the  simplest.  Against  the  wall  of  a 
stable-yard  were  built  party-walls,  di- 
viding the  space,  so  that  each  caf6 
when  roofed  over  made  a  single  long 
room  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  by 
twelve.  This  was  carpeted  with  mat- 
ting, and  at  the  entrance  sackcloth  was 
thrown  down,  on  which  shoes  had  to 
l>e  left.  To  the  right  of  the  door  was 
rt  large  barrel  of  water;  in  the  comer, 
to  the  left,  the  charcoal  fire,  set  high  up 
in  a  stove,  over  which  tea  and  coffee 
were  always  preparing,  cup  by  cup. 
A  couple  of  stools  and  boxes  stood  by 
the  water- tank,  and  here  I  used  to  sit; 
the  Moors  squatted  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  and  of  an  evening  they  would  be 
close  as  sardines  in  a  tin.  The  whole 
picture  was  in  tones  of  brown,  for  all 
these  countrymen  wore  the  jHdb,  or 
cloak,  of  brown  sackcloth,  sometimes 
tagged  here  and  there  with  red  and 
green,  and  thotigh  a  few  might  be  tur- 
baned,  the  generality  wore  round  their 
heads  either  a  rope  of  camel's  hair,  or 
the  brown  cloth  rifle-case.  A  goodly 
show  of  rifles  hung  on  the  walls,  for 
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gunSt  though  carried  in  the  market- 
place, were  not,  as  a  rule,  taken  into 
the  town.  But  once  I  saw  the  good- 
humored  host,  Abd-el-Kerim,  rise  and 
depart  and  before  he  set  out  sling  a 
large  cutlass  about  him.  *'I  suppose." 
said  the  shereef,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, **he  has  an  enemy.'*  No  one  else 
took  the  least  notice. 

Once,  as  I  sat  there,  a  company  of 
people  came  in,  all  robed  in  white,  with 
hoods  pulled  over  their  heads;  the 
leader,  a  man  of  about  thirty,  began 
rapidly,  but  with  impressive  utterance, 
to  declaim  a  form  of  words,  and  it 
came  with  a  sort  of  shock  to  me  to 
hear  the  youths  who  followed  'him 
chime  in  at  the  close,  amen.  While  he 
went  through  a  series  of  these  prayers, 
punctuated  with  the  ainena  close  and 
sharp  as  volley-firing,  the  shereef  ex- 
plained to  me  that  this  was  a  scribe 
with  pupils  training  to  be  scribes;  that 
they  left  their  college  and  went  on  tour 
for  a  while,  asking  alms  from  town  to 
town  in  order  to  provide  for  the  great 
festivity  with  which  their  holiday 
opened.  When  the  prayers  ended,  one 
of  the  pupils  went  through  the  com- 
pany collecting  pence,  and  as  he  went 
past  I  gave  my  contribution  to  the 
shereef  to  offer.  But  the  scribe  stopped 
short  looked  a  little  confused,  and  said 
hurriedly  (so  the  shereef  interpreted) 
that  he  offered  prayers  for  money  and 
that  he  could  not  offer  prayers  for  an 
infidel.  However,  when  we  explained 
that  it  was  the  gift  of  a  scribe  to  a 
scribe  and  that  I  was  willing  to  forego 
my  part  in  the  prayers,  he  bowed  and 
smiled  courteously,  and  with  his  pupils 
vanished  into  the  night  to  resume  his 
collections  elsewhere. 

Such  small  traits  of  usage  can  be 
seen  in  a  hundred  places  in  Tangier.  I 
did  not  stray  beyond  Abd-el-Kerim's 
fold,  partly  because  of  my  liking  for 
his  genial  welcome,  partly  because  of 
a  belief  that  the  less  one  moves  about 
In  a  country,  where  all  is  strange,  the 


more  one  sees.  But  the  place  in  whidi 
I  really  feel  that  I  saw  something  of 
Moorish  life  was  the  little  port  of 
Laraiche,  some  fifty  miles  from  Tan- 
gier, where  I  was  detained  by  foul 
weather  for  a  matter  of  ten  days. 
There  were  Ehiropeans  here,  about  one 
in  a  thousand  of  the  population,  but 
one  hardly  saw  them;  they  managed 
nothing  except  the  steamer  traffic. 
Doubtless  the  rules  which  governed  the 
town  could  be  suspended  or  evaded  for 
their  benefit  but  not  always.  The 
gates  of  Laraiche,  for  example,  shut  at 
sundown,  after  that  the  ordinary  per- 
son could  not  enter  or  go  out  and  trav- 
ellers, camped  in  the  market-place  out- 
side, had  to  complete  their  purchases 
in  good  time.  Once,  moreover,  after  a 
ride  In  the  surrounding  conntry,  I 
found  the  town  shut  against  me  not 
long  after  noon;  and  my  shereef  ex- 
plained that  it  was  a  Friday,  the  Moor- 
ish Sunday,  and  the  honr  of  prayer. 
I^ng  ago  in  Andalusia,  Spaniards  bad 
fallen  on  a  town  and  surprised  it 
while  the  whole  body  of  believers  were 
at  their  devotions;  since  then  it  was  the 
usage  to  bar  out  all  comers  during  that 
sacred  hour.  All  this  discipline  of  life, 
normal  everywhere  else  in  Morocco,  is 
not  found  in  Tangier. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  cartaiUnent  of 
liberty.  At  half -past  eight  a  gun  was 
fired,  and  after  it  no  one  was  entitled 
to  walk  the  streets.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  my  shereef  disregarded  the  rule, 
but  he  was,  to  begin  with,  a  shereef, 
and.  to  go  on  with,  a  Bnssian  subject; 
it  is  the  extraordinary  practice  of  Bn- 
ropean  nations  in  Morocco  to  issue  inro- 
tections  to  farored  Moors,  enabling 
these  dtisens  to  defjr  their  own  Got- 
omment  Moreover,  be  was  acquainted 
with  the  authorities,  as  I  found  wben 
we  went  to  view  the  prison,— whieb 
again  marked  the  contrast  between 
Morocco  and  Tangier.  For  at  Tiagier 
everybody  goes  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  see  the  gaols,  where  prisoners  stick 
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their  heads  through  a  wicket  and  ac- 
cost you  volubly  (I  noted  with  interest 
that  eyery  Inmate  of  the  town-gaol  was 
a  fluent  speaker  of  EInglish),  and  where 
the  gaoler  is  an  oily  impertinent  ruf- 
fian, with  a  hand  indecently  itching  for 
tips.  Here  at  Laraiche  the  prison  was 
au  edtflce  of  some  dignity;  a  strong 
place,  it  guarded  the  more  important 
captives,  knids  and  other  high  offlcials 
In  disgrace,  and  no  communication  was 
permitted.  Outside  it,  in  a  sort  of 
guardhouse  at  the  entrance,  on  a  cush- 
ioned seat,  reclined  an  elderly  but  very 
handsome  Moor,  faultlessly  arrayed  in 
dark  blue  and  white.  This  was  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Khalifa,  and  the 
shereef  presented  me.  I  expressed  my 
thanks  for  civilities  which  we  had  re- 
ceived, and  my  admiration  for  his 
town;  and  we  parted  as  we  had  met 
with  a  long  hand-clasp,  suggestive  of  a 
masonic  grip.  His  hands,  I  noticed, 
were  cared  for  like  a  woman's,  plump 
and  well-shaped.  Many  times  after 
that  I  thought  of  the  Scriptural  phrase 
of  greetings  in  the  market-place;  for  I 
would  meet  the  Khalifa  often  in  my 
strolling  through  the  town,  and  though 
I  had  no  more  words  than  ioUumak^ 
nor  he  than  addio^  we  always  met  as 
friends,  and  I  could  see  glances  and 
gestures  among  the  bystanders  which 
made  me  feel  my  social  position  height- 
ened. 

The  market-place  within  the  walls 
struck  me  as  more  beautiful  architec- 
turally than  anything  in  Tangier.  It 
had  indeed  none  of  the  richness  in  orna- 
ment which  make  the  great  gateways 
to  the  mosques  so  exquisite  in  the  more 
flourishing  towns;  tiiat  minute  chisel- 
ling is  a  marvel  of  workmanship.  I 
saw  in  Tangier  an  artist  or  artisan  at 
work  on  a  wall,  cutting  the  plaster  into 
the  likeness  of  a  honeycomb;  the  cells 
were  chiselled  two  or  three  Inches  deep, 
and  slanted  upwards  so  that  the  eye 
pierced  into  the  depth  of  shadow.  But 
although  at  Laraiche  there  was  no  sin- 


gle splendor,  the  total  effect  was  excel- 
lent; for  this  oblong  enclosure,  perhaps 
a  hundred  yards  in  length,  was  irregu- 
lar in  its  lines;  the  two  colonnades, 
with  their  rows  of  shops  inside  (Jews 
in  the  western,  Moors  in  the  eastern 
arcade),  were  charmingly  proportioned^ 
and  it  seemed  to  me  an  added  beauty 
that  the  arcades  were  not  parallel,  but 
as  you  looked  towards  the  gate  of  the 
citadel,  they  inclined  towards  each 
other.  And  in  the  far  distance,  near 
tlie  gate,  one  perceived  another  tiny 
arcade  in  which  on  warm  days  the 
Khalifa  sat  in  judgment.  The  front 
of  the  citadel  was  of  fine  red  brick, 
decorated  with  the  commonest  and 
most  effective  of  Moorish  devices  for  a 
frieze,  crescent-shaped  tiles  set  with 
the  points  alternately  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  overlapping  so  that 
two  points  met  in  the  arc  of  each  cres- 
cent The  color  of  the  tiles  is  always 
a  dark  green,  which  after  some  ex- 
posure in  the  sun  takes  a  flecked  gloss, 
like  snake-skin.  The  same  color  is  al- 
ways used  to  paint  the  heavy  doors, 
splendidly  patterned  with  heavy  iron 
studs,  whidi  are  a  beautiful  feature  of 
Moorish  streets,  though  nothing  could 
moi^  emphasise  the  exdusiveness  of  a 
Moorish  interior. 

And  indeed,  if  the  stricter  sect  had 
their  way,  it  is  not  only  from  the 
houses  that  the  European  would  be 
shut  out.  We  spent  our  first  night 
camped  uncomfortably  in  the  dirty 
market-place  outside  the  walls;  next 
day,  by  the  Khalifa's  invitation,  we 
moved  in  and  camped  on  the  great 
Portuguese-built  wall.  Here  we  had 
been  lodged  a  day  or  two,  when  one 
evening  the  shereef,  returning  with  me, 
was  stopped  by  a  tall  white-robed  fig- 
ure. In  a  few  minutes  he  Joined  me 
explaining  that  this  was  the  "holy 
man"  of  the  town,  who  had  come  to 
express  his  displeasure  at  finding  an 
infidel  camped  "on  the  wall  of  the  holy 
fort."     "But"  added  tiie  shereef,  "he 
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says  for  my  sake  he  will  forgrlve  you," 
not  out  of  any  personal  kindness,  let  it 
be  understood,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  re- 
spect due  from  one  descendant  of  Mu- 
ley  Idris  to  another.  Two  or  three 
days  later  we  entered  the  caf6  which 
my  shereef  frequented,  the  usual  bare, 
carpeted  room,  with  the  tiny  stove  in 
one  corner.  Between  this  and  the  door 
giving  on  to  the  street  stood  a  small 
table  filling  the  whole  wall  (for  the 
room  lay  parallel  to  the  street),  and  on 
this  table  was  the  place  of  honor.  It 
could  hold  three  men  at  a  pinch, 
and  It  held  them  now.  One  was 
a  friend  of  ours,  the  captain  of  a 
lifter  in  the  harbor,  a  shereef,  and 
more  than  that,  a  Mdji,  one  who  had 
made  the  Journey  to  Mecca.  But  my 
friend  HadJ  Abdssalam  had  made  an- 
other Journey,— to  London,  no  less,  and 
had  stayed  there  three  months  while 
his  ship  was  discharging  cargo  and  re- 
loading;  he  had  acquired  a  few  phrases 
of  English  and  much  London  experi- 
ence, and  it  delighted  him  to  air  both. 
A  pleasanter.  honester  countenance 
than  that  of  this  Moorish  sailor  I 
have  never  seen.  Ruddy  rather  than 
swarthy,  he  might  have  passed  readily 
for  a  Biscayan,  and  cheerful  good-hu- 
mor beamed  from  every  line  of  his 
bearded  face.  With  him,  as  with  so 
many  Moors,  the  beard,  never  shaved, 
grew  fine  and  silky,  its  short  growth 
following  and  not  concealing  the  lines 
from  ear  to  chin.  His  clear  blue  eyes 
jind  tanned  face  spoke  of  the  prime  of 
condition:  he  had  indeed  the  name  of 
one  of  Laraiche's  best  seamen;  but 
there  was  nothing  hard  or  bony  about 
his  healthy  vigor. 

Very  different  was  the  man  who  sat 
on  his  right  in  the  place  of  honor  next 
the  stove.  Hadj  Abdssalam  was  curled 
up,  snug  as  a  dormouse;  his  neighbor 
sat  erect  and  stiff,  even  in  the  loose 
folds  of  his  white  burnous.  His  com- 
plexion dark  and  bilious,  his  beard 
black  and  stiff,  his  eyes  unsmiling,  his 


eyebrows  raised  and  peaked,  his  cheek- 
bones accentuated,  all  spoke  the  reli- 
gious enthusiast;  and  this  was  indeed 
the  holy  man.  My  shereef  greeted  him, 
but  when  the  greeting  was  received  in 
silence,  continued  his  conversation  with 
yet  another  shereef,  a  common  sailor, 
but  receiving  respect  and  precedence 
like  the  others.  I  leaned  with  my  el- 
bow on  the  table,  chatting  with  much 
friendship  but  much  difficulty  to  Hadj 
Abdssalam,  when  suddenly  the  saints 
without  moving,  began  to  speak  in  a 
loud,  harsh,  resonant  voice;  then,  still 
continuing  to  declaim,  he  stretched  out 
a  bony  hand  and  pointed  it  at  me  like 
a  pistol. 

People  laughed  through  the  rocHn, 
Hadj  Abdssalam  chuckled  quietly,  and 
I  asked  my  shereef  what  the  saint  was 
saying.  "He  says  you  belong  to  the 
fellowship  of  devils,"  was  the  version 
I  got;  but  it  must  have  been  a  scanty 
rendering,  for  the  enthusiast  spoke  on» 
louder  and  louder,  with  brief  pauses. 
His  spittle  ran  on  to  his  beard,  his  out- 
stretched hand  quivered  as  if  in  ep- 
ilepsy; then  suddenly  he  brought  out 
from  beside  him.  a  big  ashen  staff,  and 
propping  his  two  hands  upon  it  re- 
peated twice  a  word  which  I  knew  the 
meaning  of,  "dordl^,  iMrAka  (enoufl^, 
it  is  enough)."  Evidently  he  did  not 
mean  that  his  discourse  sufficed,  for 
he  went  off  again  at  score,  and  the 
shereef  told  me  in  undertones  that  he 
was  heaping  reproaches  on  the  Sultan 
for  leaning  so  much  on*  Europeans.  I 
asked  my  interpreter  to  say  that  tlie 
Sultan  was  young  and  would  learn  bet- 
ter, but  I  was  told  that  it  ''was  not 
good  to  talk  politics."  To  talk  politics 
in  public  you  must  be  privileged,  and 
the  privileges  of  a  holy  man  in  this 
matter  are  unlimited.  For  a  good  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  declaimed  fiercely,  al- 
ways with  his  finger  like  a  pistol4>arrer 
at  my  head,  against  the  new  ways  tiiat 
had  come  into  Morocco,  against  the 
Sultan,   and   against  the  fibereef  of 
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Wazzan,  who  in  his  Judgment  had  be- 
gun all  the  mischief.  For  this  shereef, 
the  richest  and  most  influential  in 
Morocco,  married  an  Englishwoman, 
and  then  procured  protection  as  a 
French  subject 

It  was  as  curious  a  display  of  fanatic 
oratory  as  one  could  see,  and  my  in- 
terest in  it  was  heightened  by  the  ashen 
stair  so  near  my  head.  But  the  assem- 
blage, thou^  they  listened,  changed 
nothing  of  their  friendly  aspect,  and  to 
my  surprise,  punctuated  the  discourse 
with  laughter.  Often  when  I  asked  for 
a  translation  my  shereef  would  answer: 
^'It  is  difflcult  to  understand;  he  speaks 
what  comes  to  his  mouth.''  He  de- 
claimed, in  fact,  the  riddling  language 
of  prophecy. 

I  found  afterwards  that  without  an 
audience  he  was  less  declamatoi*y  and 
less  fierce.  We  came  in  one  morning 
when  he  had  the  caf6  to  himself,  and 
after  some  reluctance  he  was  drawn 
Into  conversation,  and  interested  him- 
self in  my  movements  so  much  that 
when  my  shereef  took  the  cup  of  tea 
which  he  had  ordered,  the  holy  man 
stopped  him.  "Drink  coffee,"  he  said, 
"so  the  bar  will  become  good  for  you." 
We  substituted  coffee  at  his  bidding: 
I  may  add  that  the  tea  was  not  wasted, 
for  the  holy  man  drank  it,  in  addition 
to  the  cup  which  we  had  already  pro- 
vided. On  no  occasion  did  he  show 
any  unwillingness  to  smoke  the  unbe- 
liever's cigarettes.  But  on  this  day  he 
became  positively  friendly,  invited  me 
to  become  a  dweller  in  Laraiche,  and 
upon  explanation  that  my  most  urgent 
desire  was  to  get  out  of  it,  he  under- 
took to  go  down  and  "shout"  to  the 
bar  for  me. 

The  bar  is  the  governing  future  of 
the  life  of  Laraiche.  With  a  good  bar 
steamers  lie  off,  and  the  big  lighters, 
with  their  fifteen  oars  a-side,  ply  busily; 
the  wharf  is  a  scene  of  bustle,  with 
sweating  porters  carrying  bales  and 
loading  them  on  to  mules,  while  placid 


officials  sit  statuesque  In  thi»lr  dra- 
peries, ticking  off  items  in  an  incongru- 
ously European  note-book.  With  a  bad 
bar  the  sea  is  vacant  for  days  (for  the 
coast  is  harborless)  except  where  there 
Is  some  hope  that  the  surf  may  abate; 
then  perhaps  steamers  come  down  and 
wait  forlornly,  anxious  to  discharge 
their  wares;  but  the  captain  of  the 
port  forbids  any  to  attempt  going  out, 
and  the  Moorish  boatmen  acquiesce  In 
great  contentment  I  was  kept  a  pris- 
oner long  enough  to  realize  how  the 
conditions  fell  In  with  Moorish  fatal- 
Ism.  No  one  could  judge  securely  of 
the  bar;  only  Allah  knew;  for  indeed 
its  motions  depended  on  the  weather 
In  the  North  Atlantic  and  showed  often 
only  the  recoil  after  unfelt  storms. 
But  since  Allah  knew,  no  one  cared  to 
grumble  except  the  two  or  three  Euro- 
peans whose  movements  were  thus  ob- 
scurely impeded.  And  we  sat  and 
cursed  at  the  roaring  surf  and  resented 
the  existence  of  a  Government  which 
would  not  dredge  a  channel  to  keep  the 
I»ort  open. 

The  Moor,  however,  is  free  from  all 
this  itch  of  impatience.  He  desires  no 
changes.  Just  as  he  has  devised  a  cos- 
tume which  suits  him  and  remains 
constant  to  it  throu^  the  centuries, 
exempt  from  fashion,  so  he  has  the 
kind  of  country  that  he  desires,  and 
leaves  it  as  it  is.  If  he  is  not  content 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  he 
steers  clear  of  It  so  far  as  he  can,  and 
makes  a  proverb:  "Beware  of  fire, 
water,  and  the  Government"  If  be 
finds  travel  difficult,  he  does  not  seek 
to  build  roads,  he  makes  a  proverb: 
**If  wealth  Is  to  come,  why  go  to  se^ 
it?"— since  In  any  case  Allah  decides 
whether  you  shall  be  rich  or  poor.  The 
one  thing  that  will  rouse  him  to  activ- 
ity is  the  fear  of  radical  change,— that 
Is.  the  fear  of  the  European.  When  I 
was  at  Laraiche,  two  bronze  lions 
stood  on  the  wharf,  consigned  from 
England  to  the  Sultan,  and  they  were 
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a  source  of  constant  and  bitter  com- 
ment; for  the  law  of  the  Prophet  for- 
bids graven  images.  Moors  did  not  de- 
claim against  them,  for  '*the  mouth 
which  is  shut,  no  flies  enter**;  but  they 
listened  to  the  licensed  speech  of  the 
holy  man.  If  the  Pretender  wishes  to 
rouse  an  audience  he  does  not  tell 
them  of  the  exactions  of  the  pashas; 
he  shows  them  a  picture  of  the  Sultan 
riding  a  bicycle.  Corrupt  governors 
are  part  of  the  recognized  evils,  but  a 
Sultan  who  rides  a  bicycle  and  plays 
cricket  is  a  threat  to  the  established 
order,  a  man  who  may  give  to  Europe 
the  keys  of  the  holy  fort  And  when 
word  went  round  to  the  tribes  that  all 
men  were  to  bring  their  rifles  and  the 
Sultan  would  pay  for  them,  suspicion 
grew  into  certainty.  The  Sultan  who 
issued  such  an  order  was  preparing  to 
give  his  country  over  tied  and  bound 
to  the  European.  "We  will  give  up  our 
wives  rather,"  answered  the  mountain- 
eers of  Anjera. 

They  may  probably  before  long  have 
to  flgfat  unavailingly  to  maintain  the 

Macmillan*8  Mafaslne. 


freedom  which  they  cherish,— the  rlg^t 
to  shape  their  lives  in  their  own  way. 
Yet  if  the  order  which  they  represent 
is  barbarism,  I  do  not  know  that  civil- 
ization  will  replace  it  for  the  better. 
In  my  ten  days*  stay  at  Laralche  I  saw 
no  man  drunk,  heard  no  brawling,  met 
with  no  discourtesy,— for  I  caxmot 
blame  a  fanatic  preacher  for  seeing  in 
me  a  symbol  of  what  he  detested,  and 
he  answered  courtesy  with  courtesy. 
And  on  the  morning  of  my  departure, 
when  I  stood  at  dawn  on  the  deck  of 
the  little  steamer  in  the  river  and 
heard  the  muezzMs  cry  come  vibrating 
through  the  clear  air,— ttie  chant  which 
at  that  moment  ran  through  all  the 
Eastern  world— I  could  not  but  feel  a 
sympathy  for  that  religion  which  is  at 
least  believed  in  as  scarcely  any  other 
by  all  its  votaries.  A  friend  of  mine 
explained  to  his  Moorish  servant  fhat 
the  Japanese  had  no  God.  The  boy 
laughed  contemptuously:  "Why,"  he 
said,  "does  their  com  not  grow?"  It 
was  as  if  you  had  asked  him  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  snn  in  their  sky. 

8tephm  Owynn, 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  SUBJECT  RACES. 


For  the  last  hundred  years  the  clash- 
ing demands  of  empire  and  nationality 
have  been  the  leading  problem  of  Eu- 
rope—the leading  problem  outside  the 
other  great  problems  of  the  food,  shel- 
ter, and  development  of  the  workpeople, 
It  was  at  the  root  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  since  the  collapse  of  Napo- 
leon's empire  it  has  dominated  Euro- 
pean diplomacy.  It  is  still  the  chief 
danger  to  European  peace.  Sometimes 
the  ideal  of  empire  has  appeared  to  ad- 
vance, sometimes  the  cause  of  iiiition- 
ality.  The  British,  French,  and  Rus- 
sian empires  have  largely  increased 
their  territory  and  their  command  over 
subject  races.      Germany  has  created 


a  new  empire,  holding  sway  over  other 
races  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  to  a 
small  extent  in  Asia.  In  the  other 
hemisphere  we  have  seen  the  United 
States  taking  a  first  step  in  imperialism. 
Among  ourselves  the  ideal  of  empire 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  for 
some  years  it  governed  our  politics, 
though  ostensibly  upheld  for  the  advan- 
tage of  our  commerce  and  the  good  of 
the  subject  races  themselves,  while  the 
old  conceptions  of  the  glories  of  con- 
quest and  lust  for  territory  seemed  to 
be  slowly  dying  out 

Contrasted  with  these  growing  de- 
mands of  empire,  the  triumphs  of  na- 
tionality have  been  equally  remarkable. 
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Italy  has  shaken  hei*self  free  from  au 
alien  empire,  and  from  alien  or  Papal 
kings.  The  Turkish  empire  has  been 
compelled  to  shed  at  least  six  different 
nationalities,  live  of  which  now  enjoy 
liberty  almost  complete.  Austria  has 
conceded  something  very  near  to  Inde- 
pendence for  the  Magyars,  and  will 
probably  do  the  same  for  the  Czechs. 
Norway,  though  never  a  subject  race, 
has  established  her  right  of  nationality 
as  a  separate  kingdom.  Finland  has 
re-asserted  her  liberties  after  Plehve's 
attempt  to  absorb  her  into  an  indistin- 
guishable Russian  empire.  The  South 
American  States  have  achieved  their 
freedom  from  the  empires  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Finally,  in  our  own  empire, 
even  Unionists  are  l>eginnlng  to  realize 
that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  Ireland 
without  considering  her  nationality, 
and  as  to  our  outlying  provinces,  with 
the  large  exceptions  of  India,  Egypt, 
and  some  native  African  districts,  they 
have  developed  into  national  States 
that  are  in  reality  free  and  independent 
I  am  not  pleading  the  advantage  of 
belonging  to  small  and  free  nationali- 
ties rather  than  to  vast  empires  in 
which  the  attempt  is  made  by  some  far- 
off  central  Government  to  reduce  all  its 
subjects  to  a  dead  level  of  language, 
thought,  and  custom.  I  only  wish  to 
show  that,  if  empires  have  been  ex- 
tended, the  ideal  of  nationality  has 
grown  with  at  least  equal  strength. 
History,  in  looking  back  upon  the  last 
century,  already  finds  its  favorite  and 
most  heroic  figures  in  the  men  who 
have  vindicated  the  rights  of  free  i)a- 
tionality,  rather  than  in  those  who 
have  extended  empires.  The  names  of 
Byron,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Kossuth, 
and  Pamell  are  the  names  beloved,  and 
there  have  been  many  more.  But  my 
object  in  recalling  them  is  to  suggest 
that  the  kind  of  men  whom  history 
thus  honors  cannot  be  classed  as  repro- 
bate outcasts  beyond  the  protection  of 
ordinary   laws,  or  outside  the  usages 


of  average  civilization.  Yet,  unless 
they  are  successful,  that  is  how  the 
supporters  of  a  national  cause  are  ha- 
bitually classed  and  treated  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  nearly  all  empires,  and  i^y 
their  agents. 

Unhappily,  I  can  speak  from  a  varied 
experience,  both  in  times  of  nominal 
peace  and  in  risings  against  oppression. 
I  have  seen  how  the  Armenians  under 
Turkish  rule  in  Asia  are  l}eing  steadily 
exterminated  or  driven  over  the  fron- 
tiers. I  have  seen  something  of  the 
depopulation  of  the  Congo,  and-  the 
slavery  in  Portuguese  Central  Africa. 
I  have  seen  the  devastation  and  pillage 
and  slaughter  of  Macedonia  after  the 
rising  of  1903,  and  the  similar  devasta- 
tion of  the  Georgian  provinces  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus  last  year.  i 
have  seen  the  Nationalists  among  the 
Russian  Poles  and  the  Letts  of  the  Bal- 
tic Provinces  treated  as  no  civilized 
Power  would  now  venture  to  treat  the 
troops  or  populations  of  any  State  but 
their  own  even  in  the  most  savage  war. 
All  this  has  happened  within  the  last 
three  and  a-half  years,  and  what  one 
man  can  see  represents  a  hardly  per- 
ceptible fraction  of  what  really  occui*s. 
I  need  not  mention  the  Jews,  whose 
sufferings  are  known  to  all  the  world. 
Nor  do  I  try  to  shield  our  own  empire 
by  throwing  blame  on  others.  If  I  diO, 
the  dark  rumors  of  Natal's  methotls  in 
pacifying  the  Zulus  would  be  brought 
up  against  me. 

Such  contradiction  between  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  and  the  common  usage 
of  most  Governments  is  very  remark- 
able. By  Geneva  Conventions  and  The 
Ilague  Conventions,  the  chief  nations 
among  mankind  have  agreed  to  regu- 
late the  methods  of  warfare  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "the  usages  established 
between  civilized  nations,  the  laws  of 
humanity,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  public  conscience."  (See  The 
Hague  Convention  of  1899,  for  War  on 
I-rand.)       But  subject   races    have    no 
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share  in  the  advantage  of  these  regu- 
lations. 

The  least  that  the  civilized  Powers 
can  do  is  to  agree  to  a  convention  with 
regard  to  subject  races  similar  to  The 
Hague  Convention,  from  which  I  have 
quoted.  Such  a  convention  would  not 
ensure  good  government  or  security 
from  ordinary  oppression,  but  It  would 
gradually  ensure  a  limit  to  the  atroci- 
ties of  punitive  expeditions  and  the 
suppressions  of  risings.  There  would 
be  no  direct  means  of  enforcing  its  op- 
servance;  there  are  no  direct  means  of 
enforcing  the  terms  of  The  Hague  Con- 
vention as  it  stands.  It  all  rests  upon 
international  public  opinion— upon  "the 
laws  of  humanity,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  conscience."  But 
no  one  doubts  that  the  cause  of  human- 
Ity  has  gained  enormously  by  the  mere 
statement  and  definition  of  the  Con- 
vention's principles,  and  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  each  Power  that  a  flagrant 
breach  of  its  provisions  will  lead  to  ex- 
clusion from  the  comity  of  the  civilized 
world.  Ultimately  this  exclusion  may 
even  Involve  a  refusal  of  loans,  or  a 
diplomatic  boycott  such  as  we  Imposed 
upon  Servia  after  the  murder  of  her 
late  King. 

Inevitably  the  cry  of  interfereiicti 
with  internal  affairs  will  be  raised.  It 
is  the  same  cry  as  was  raised  when 
the  right  of  slave-owners  to  "wallop 
their  own  niggers*'  was  first  questioned. 
Within  fifty  years  that  cry  has  com- 
pletely died  away,  and  the  claim  of 
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central  Oovemments  to  torture,  violate, 
slaughter  in  cold  blood,  and  generally 
exterminate  the  members  of  a  subject 
race  will  gradually  be  recognized  as 
equally  Inhuman  and  absurd,  even  in 
times  of  rebellion.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  the  oppression  of  subject  races 
has  led  to  interference  with  internal 
affairs  time  after  time.  We,  with 
other  Powers,  interfered  on  behalf  of 
Greece  eighty  years  ago,  and  on  behalf 
of  Crete  ten  years  ago.  France  Inter- 
fered on  behalf  of  Italy  in  1869,  and 
Russia  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria  In  1877, 
and  five  Powers  are  interfering,  how- 
ever feebly,  on  behalf  of  Macedonia 
now.  The  claim  of  Governments  and 
empires  to  do  what  they  like  with  their 
own,  to  practise  any  extreme  of  atrocity 
upon  their  subjects,  and  to  disregard 
all  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  in 
dealing  with  the  rebellions  and  risings 
of  subject  races,  has  been  the  occasion 
of  terrible  wars  within  the  last  cen- 
tury; and  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for 
no  other,  the  subject  demands  the  at- 
tention of  The  Hague  Conference.  Or 
if  it  Is  too  late  now  to  extend  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  official  delegates  at  the 
meeting  In  June,  a  subordinate  and  un- 
official conference  should  be  held  si- 
multaneously among  representatives  of 
the  many  British,  Ehiropean,  and  Amer- 
ican  societies,  which  have  no  other  ob- 
ject to  serve  than  the  extension  of  free- 
dom and  the  protection  of  the  op- 
pressed. 

Henry  W.  NevinsoH. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


The  most  hopeful  symptom  at  pres- 
ent in  the  social  iwlitics  of  the  United 
States  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  to- 
wards President  Roosevelt.  That  di- 
vision of  politics,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  evi- 


dently wished  to  Intimate  in  his  speech 
at  the  Jamestown  tercentenary,  is  in  a 
confused,  and  even  dangerous,  condi- 
tion.  Owing  partly  to  that  admiscture 
of  blood  which,  as  the  President  pointed 
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out,  has  been  continuous-  for  three  cen- 
turies, and  partly  to  the  enormous  re- 
sources which  Americans  have  discov- 
ered within  their  dominion,  the  dangers 
which  now  threaten  it  are  not  those 
which  the  founders  of  the  Republic  an- 
ticipated. They  were  great  builders, 
and  a  hundred  years  after  they  were  in 
their  graves  a  million  of  men  died  to 
protect  the  Constitution  which  they  had 
framed;  but  their  foresight  was  not 
quite  equal  to  their  constructive  capac- 
ity. The  foresight  of  politicians  rarely 
is.  A  few  among  them  apprehended 
danger  from  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
their  midst;  but  they  did  not  foresee 
that  slavery  would  produce  in  the 
South  a  civilization  radically  hostile  to 
the  civilization  of  the  North,  and  they 
left  the  incipient  cancer  not  cut  out  A 
good  many  expected  what  used  in  our 
own  country  to  be  called  "the  ugly 
rush"  of  the  masses  against  property, 
and  provided  against  it  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself;  but  none  foresaw  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  Union,  or  the 
bitterness  which,  under  a  regime  of 
nominal  equality,  comparative  poverty 
is  certain  to  produce.  It  has  produced 
it,  nevertheless,  to  such  an  extent  that 
strikes  in  the  Union  have  frequ«^ntly 
been  petty  civil  wars  which  the  State 
Militia  have  been  unable  to  control; 
and  no  one,  of  course,  foresaw  such  a 
development  of  wealth  that  many  of  its 
owners  now  rival  the  old  Barons  of  Eu- 
rope in  audacity,  influence,  and,  we 
must  add,  carelessness  for  any  interests 
wider  than  their  own.  So  savage  have 
the  differences  of  class  become  that  the 
next  election  will  be  a  struggle  between 
the  "Haves"  and  the  "Have-nots,"  and 
the  relation  of  the  Trusts  to  the  future 
of  the  Republic  will  be  avowedly  or  se- 
cretly the  pivot  of  the  contest.  There 
will  be  real  danger,  ns  the  Presideut 
acknowledges  in  his  deeply  sigrnificant 
speech  of  April  26th,  that  the  Republic, 
which  was  to  have  been  governed  by  a 
majority  of  more  or  less  comfortable 


freeholders,  may  pass  under  the  sway 
either  of  a  plutocracy  or  a  mob.  Either 
result,  we  need  not  say,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  hopes  which  philanthropists 
throughout  the  world  have  founded  on 
the  growing  prosperity  and  power  of 
the  great  Republic,— the  mightiest  self- 
governing  community  which  history 
records. 

Amidst  the  many  darkening  clouds 
which  are  rolling  up  on  the  American 
horizon  there  is  one  definite  spot  of 
light  All  depends  upon  the  decision 
of  the  American  people,  who  are,  as  the 
President  says,  in  America  the  "sov- 
ereign" power,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  decided  that  their  real  leader 
is  Theodore  Roosevelt.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  opposite,  or  Democratic, 
party  as  much  as  by  the  Republicans 
who  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  his  place,— by 
those  who  distrust  and  detest  his  per- 
sonality as  much  as  by  those  who  are 
devoted  to  his  name.  They  all  agree 
that  if  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  stand 
for  a  third  term  resistance  will  be  as 
impossible,  or  at  all  events  as 
useless,  as  resistance  to  Abraham  I«in- 
coln  proved  to  be  at  his  second  election 
in  1865.  So  intensely  Is  this  felt  that 
Republicans  denounce  his  threatened 
retirement  as  treason  to  the  country, 
while  Democrats  believe  that  at  the 
last  moment  he  will  be,  as  It  were, 
stoned  by  opinion,  and  coerced  against 
his  own  Judgment  and  his  own 
wishes  into  once  more  standing  for  the 
chair.  Study  that  fact  in  the  light  of 
his  record,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people,  who 
constitute,  as  he  himself  says,  the  true 
Sovereign  of  the  States,  must  be  clean 
of  the  wish  to  support  either  plutocracy 
or  mob-rule,— that  the  people  wish  both 
to  be  avoided  or  put  down,  whatever 
the  effect  and  whatever  the  sacrifice. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
Mr.  Roosevelt  affronts  and  defies  two 
other  sectihns  of  the  voters  besides  the 
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plutocracy  and  the  mob;  namely,  those 
—and  they  are  a  multitude— who  still 
consider  State  Rights  more  Important 
than  national  claims,  and  those— and 
they  also  are  a  multitude— who  profit 
by  the  most  visible  disease  of  America, 
the  prevalence  of  corruption  in  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  great  cities.  If,  as  all 
Americans  declare,  the  heart  of  the 
American  people  goes  out  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  heart  of  the  American 
people  is  still  pure;  and  whoever  has 
been  corrupted  by  the  over-sudden  ac- 
cess of  wealth  or  by  the  spread  of  eco- 
nomic fallacies,  it  is  not  the  American 
Nation.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  had  oc- 
casion to  fight  pecuniary  corruption  as 
openly  and  strenuously  as  he  has  fought 
the  Trusts  and  mob-rule,  but  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject— we  may  add, 
his  resolutions  on  the  subject— are 
thoroughly  understood.  The  ^'bosses" 
dread  and  hate  him  as  much  as  the 
multi-millionaires  do,  or  the  managers 
of  the  fighting  Trade-Unions. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  either  to  ex- 
plain or  to  understand  'the  sudden 
magnitude  which  the  two  economic 
questions  have  attained  in  America. 
The  amazing  success  of  the  syndi- 
cates of  capitalists  called  Trusts  is 
due  no  doubt  at  bottom  to  Protection, 
without  which  their  profits  would  be 
too  uncertain  to  tempt  them  into 
such  combinations.  That  explana- 
tion cannot,  however,  be  complete,  for 
the  railway  magnates  are  not  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff,  and  when  Protec- 
tion was  at  its  zenith  in  Great  Brit- 
ain there  were  no  syndicates.  There 
must  be  something  else,  probably  the 
absence  of  the  temptation  which  ex- 
ists in   Europe,  when   great   fortunes 

The  Spectator. 


have  been  accumulated  to  '*go  out  of 
business,"  and  assume  dignified  posi- 
tions among  the  leisured  class.  The 
excessive  fierceness  of  the  industrials, 
again,  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  alien 
blood  which  for  a  century  iias  been 
pouring  into  the  States  in  a  stream  of 
increasing  volume,  and  which  is  now 
to  a  great  extent  Latin  and  Slavic 
blood,  and  in  part  to  the  natural  ac- 
tion of  a  Republic  in  making  all  its 
citizens  hate  the  very  idea  of  inequal- 
ity. It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact 
to  be  carefully  remembered  that  Re- 
publicanism, with  its  corollary,  the 
;right  of  self-government,  though  it 
extinguishes  many  evils,  such  as  the 
permanent  terror  which  arises  from 
autocracy  and  the  permanent  servility 
which  often  accompanies  Monarchy, 
does  not  extinguish,  or  even  greatly 
diminish,  social  dangers  of  an  acute 
kind.  Socialism  is  much  stronger  in 
France,  where  the  Republic  is  obvi- 
ously succeeding,  than  in  ICngland, 
where  newspapers  still  record  the 
comings  and  goings  of  Monarchs  as 
if  they  were  the  most  important  of 
occurrences,  and  where  tities  are  still 
sought  with  almost  unintelligible 
avidity^  The  probable  truth  is  that, 
as  human  beings  cannot  look  forward 
even  for  a  day  with  any  feeling  of 
certainty,  the  founders  of  Constitu- 
tions cannot  provide  against  all  the 
evils  those  Constitutions  will  produce, 
or  foresee  the  cross-currents  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  will  modify  the 
working  of  institutions.  Scotland  is 
probably  the  most  truly  democratic 
country  in  the  world,  but  there  is 
uo  country  in  which  the  aristocracy 
liold  a  loftier  or  a  safer  position. 
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A  diBtlnctiye  feature  of  the  twentieth 
centary  House  of  CommonB  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  orator.  Time  was, 
at  and  since  the  period  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
a  stage  from  which  eminent  men  de- 
livered elaborate  disconrses.  Within 
my  comparatively  brief  experience  a 
great  change  has  been  wrought  in  ttiis 
respect  There  are  many  able  men  in 
the  present  Parliament;  there  is  not  a 
single  one  who  poses  as  an  orator. 
New  times,  above  all  new  Rules  of. 
Procedure,  make  new  manners.  There 
really  isn't  time  now  for  a  Member  to 
lay  himself  out  for  a  two  hours'  speech, 
as  was  a  common  custom  even  so  re- 
cently as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
With  the  House  meeting  at  the  prosaic 
hour  of  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock  and 
abruptly  closing  debate  at  eleven,  there 
is  no  opening  for  such  elaborate  per- 
formance. 

Moreover,  habit  in  respect  of  debate 
is  changed.  In  the  good  old  days  660 
Members  were  content  to  form  an  audi- 
ence enraptured  by  the  eloquence  of 
eight  or  ten.  Now,  with  special  wires 
feeding  local  papers,  every  one  feels 
called  upon  to  deliver  a  certain  quan- 
tum of  remarks  on  important  Bills  or 
resolutions  brought  before  the  House. 
The  average  Member  has  more  satis- 
faction in  talking  than  in  listening. 
This,  combined  with  disposition  to  re- 
gard progress  of  legislative  business  as 
of  more  importance  than  flowers  of 
oratory,  has  completed  the  change  of 
fashion.  In  these  prosaic  days  a  Mem- 
ber, however  eminent,  rising  with  evi- 
dent intent  of  delivering  a  set  oration, 
would  first  be  stared  at,  then  left  to 
discourse  to  himself,  the  Speaker,  and 
an  admiring  family  circle  in  the  Ladles' 
Gallery. 


I  remember  in  days  that  are  no  more 
a  quite  different  state  of  things.  In 
the  Seventies,  even  in  the  Eighties, 
there  were  giants  of  oratory.  Glad- 
stone was  the  last  survival.  Even  he 
towards  the  end  of  his  career  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  newer  turn  of  thought 
which  dominated  Parliamentary  de- 
bate. He  could  not  help  being  elo- 
quent when  deeply  moved;  but  he  was 
more  direct  in  his  methods,  less  volu- 
minous in  his  speech. 

His  manner  in  speech-making  was 
more  strongly  marked  by  action  than 
was  that  of  his  only  rival,  John  Bright 
He  emphasized  points  by  smiting  the 
open  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  sledge- 
hammer fist.  Sometimes  he,  with 
gleaming  eyes,  pointed  his  forefinger 
straight  at  his  adversary.  In  hottest 
moments  he  beat  the  brass-bound  Box 
with  clamorous  hand  that  sometimes 
drowned  the  point  he  strove  to  make. 
Again,  with  both  hands  raised  above 
his  head;  often  with  left  elbow  leaning 
on  the  Box,  right  hand  with  closed 
fist  shaken  at  the  head  of  an  unof- 
fending country  gentleman  on  the 
back  bench  opposite;  anon,  standing 
half  a  step  back  from  the  Table,  left 
hand  hanging  at  his  side,  right  uplifted, 
00  that  he  might  with  thumb-nail 
lightly  touch  the  shining  crown  of  his 
head,  he  trampled  his  way  through  the 
argument  he  assailed  as  an  elephant  in 
an  hour  of  aggravation  rages  through 
a  Jungle. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  great  orators 
to  indulge  in  extravagant  gestures. 
Peel  had  none;  Pitt  but  few,  these  mo- 
notonous and  mechanical.  But  Pitt's 
father,  the  great  Chatham,  knew  how 
to  flash  his  eagle  eye,  to  flaunt  his 
flannels  and  strike  home  with  his 
crutch.    Brougham  once  dropped  on  his 
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kuees  in  the  House  of  Ix>rds,  and  with 
outstretched  hands  implored  the  Peers 
not  to  reject  the  Reform  Bill.  Fox 
was  sometimes  moved  to  tears  by  his 
own  eloquence.  Burke  on  a  historic 
occasion  brought  a  dagger  into  debate, 
and  at  the  proper  cue  flung  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sher- 
idan, when  nothing  more  effective  was 
to  be  done,  knew  how  to  faint  Grat- 
tan  used  to  scrape  the  ground  with  his 
knuckles  as  he  bent  his  body  and 
thanked  God  he  had  no  pecnUarities  of 
gesture.  In  respect  of  originality,  mul- 
tiplicity and  vehemence  of  gesture, 
Gladstone,  as  in  some  other  things, 
beat  the  record  of  human  achievement 

Disraeli  lacked  two  qualities,  falling 
which  true  eloquence  is  impossible. 
He  was  never  quite  in  earnest,  and  was 
not  troubled  by  dominating  conviction. 
Only  on  the  rarest  occasions  did  he  af- 
fect to  be  roused  to  righteous  indigna- 
tion, and  then  he  was  rather  amusing 
than  impressive.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  lively  fancy  and  cultivated  the 
art  of  coining  phrases,  generally  per- 
sonal in  their  bearing.  When  these 
were  flashed  forth  he  delighted  the 
House.  For  the  rest,  at  the  period  I 
knew  him,  when  he  had.  grown  re- 
spectable and  was  weighted  with  re- 
sponsibility, he  was  often  dull.  There 
were,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  a  session, 
few  things  more  dreary  than  a  long 
speech  from  Dizzy.  At  short,  sharp 
replies  to  questions  designed  to  be  em- 
barrassing he  was  effective.  When  it 
came  to  a  long  speech  the  lack  of  stam- 
ina was  disclosed,  and  the  House  lis- 
tened to  something  which,  if  not  occa- 
sionally incomprehensible;  was  fre- 
quently involved. 

When  he  rose  to  speak  he  rested  his 
hand  for  a  moment  on  the  Box,  only 
for  a  moment,  for  he  Invariably  en- 
deavored to  gain  the  ear  of  his  audience 
by  making  a  brilliant  point  in  an  open- 
ing sentence.  The  attitude  he  found 
most  conducive  to  happy  delivery  was 


to  stand  balancing  himself  on  heel  and 
toe  with  hands  in  his  coat-tail  pocket 
In  this  pose,  with  head  hung  down  as 
if  he  were  mentally  debating  how  best 
to  express  a  thought  Just  bom  to  him, 
he  slowly  uttered  the  polished  and  poi- 
soned sentences  over  which  he  had 
spent  laborious  hours  in  his  study. 

Those  familiar  with  his  manner  knew 
a  full  moment  beforehand  when  he  was 
approaching  what  he  regarded  as  the 
most  effective  place  for  dropping  the 
gem  of  phrase  he  made-believe  to  have 
just  dug  np  from  an  unvisited  comer 
of  his  mind.  They  saw  him  lead  up 
to  it.  They  noted  the  disappearance 
of  the  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
coat-tail  pocket  sometimes  in  search  of 
a  pocket-handkerchief  brought  out  and 
shaken  with  careless  air,  most  often 
to  extend  the  coat-tails  whilst,  with 
body  gently  rocked  to  and  fro  and  an 
affected  hesitancy  of  speech,  the  bon 
mot  was  flashed  forth.  Not  being  a 
bom  orator,  but  a  keen  observer  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  noted  by  Hamlet 
in  his  advice  to  the  players  of  accom- 
panying voice  by  action,  he  performed 
a  series  of  bodily  jerks  as  remote  from 
the  natural  gestures  of  the  tme  orator 
as  the  waddling  of  a  duck  across  a 
stubble  field  is  from  the  progress  of  a 
swan  over  the  bosom  of  a  lake. 

John  Bright,  perhaps  the  finest  oru- 
tor  known  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  morally  and  politically  the  antitfa- 
esis  of  DisraelL  Before,  in  the  dos- 
ing years  of  a  long  life,  he  reached  the 
unexpected  haven  of  community  with 
the  Conservative  Party  on  the  qnestioii 
of  Home  Unle,  political  animosity 
passed  by  no  ditch  through  the  mire 
of  which  it  might  drag  him.  But  it 
never  accused  liim  of  speaking  with  un- 
certain sonnd,  of  denouncing  to-day 
what  yesterday  he  upheld. 

To  an  orator  this  atmosphere  of  ac- 
knowledged sincerity  and  honest  con- 
viction is  a  mighty  adjunct  of  power. 
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To  It  Bright  added  airy  graces  of  ora- 
tory. He  kept  himself  well  in  hand 
throughout  his  speech,  never  losing  his 
hold  upon  his  audience.  His  gestures 
were  of  the  fewest  Unlike  Disraeli's, 
they  were  appropriate  because  natural. 
A  simple  wave  of  the  right  hand  and 
the  point  of  his  sentence  was  empha- 
sized. Nature  gifted  him  with  a  fine 
presence  and  a  voice  the  like  of  which 
has  rarely  rung  through  the  classic 
chamber.  "Like  a  bell"  was  the  illus- 
tration commonly  employed  in  endeavor 
to  convey  an  impression  of  its  music. 
I  should  say  like  a  peal  of  bells,  for  a 

The  Albany  Reyiew. 


single  one  could  not  produce  the  varied 
tones  in  which  Bright  suited  his  voice 
to  his  theme. 

On  the  whole,  the  dominant  note  was 
one  of  pathos.  Probably  because  all 
his  great  speeches  pleaded  for  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  or  denounce<l 
an  accomplished  wrong,  a  tone  of  mel- 
ancholy ran  through  alL  For  the  ex- 
pression of  pathos  there  were  marvel- 
lously touching  vibrations  in  his  voice, 
carrying  to  the  listener's  heart  the  ten- 
der thoughts  that  came  glowing  from 
the  speaker's,  clad  in  simple  words  as 
they  passed  his  tongue. 

Henry  W.  Lucff. 


A  TRANSFORMED  LONDON. 


London,  which  the  late  Grant  Allen 
described  in  a  warm  moment  as   **a 
squalid  village,"  has  never  yielded  any 
delight  to  the  admirers  of  the  classic 
in  cities.     It  has  sprawled  about  the 
banks    of    the    Thames    in    formless 
fashion    ever    since    the    first,    bridge 
thrown  across  determined  the  site  of 
our  capital.    Its  appeal  has  always  been 
to  the  humanity  in  us.    As  a  city,  as  an 
arrangement   of    buildings,    it   cannot 
even  enter  into  competition,  they  tell 
us,  with  Vienna  or  with  Paris.    It  is, 
they  declare,  put  to  shame  by  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Munich, 
and  Boston  (Mass.).     Bath  and  £3din- 
burfi^  can  look  down  upon  it.    In  mod- 
em times  the  desire  to  produce  a  l>eau- 
tiful  city  did  not  touch  us  while  it  was 
stirring  other  communities.    As  for  the 
splendid  remains  of  mediaeval  building 
that  we  might  have  boasted,  as  Brus- 
sels or  Nflmberg  boast  them  now,  there 
was  the  Great  Fire,  which,  what  with 
burnings  down  and  blowings  up,  swept 
most  of  Gothic  liondon  off  the  map. 
That  calamity  may  have  had  the  com- 
pensating advantage  of  cleansing  the 
soil  of  the  town  of  the  bacteria  of  ages, 
and   giving   London   a   fresh   sanitary 


start,  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  believed; 
but  it  certainly  did  not  help  the  cause 
of    beauty.     The    twentieth    century 
however,  which  seems  destined  to  s<»o 
the  first  awakening  of  our  nation  to 
so  many  things,  is  already  determined 
to  hand  on  to  the  twenty-first  a  London 
that  our  fathers  would  not  recognize, 
a    London    poor    in    the    quaint,    the 
gloomy,  the  mysterious,  having  none  of 
those  dark  arches   leading  to   unsus- 
pected courts  or  rlverflide  spaces  that 
moved  the  young  imagination  of  David 
Ck>pperfield,  none  of  those  ancient,  nar- 
row, and  grimy  thoroughfares  of  which 
the  departed  Booksellers*  Row  was  the 
tj-pe,  none  of  the  old  homely  squalor:  a 
I^ondon  rich  in  broad  streets  and  tall 
buildings,  with  cleaner  air  and  many 
trees  and  no  "associations"  to  speak 
of.    AVhat  will  happen  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  posthumous  honoring  of 
the  twentieth-century  great?    It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  pleasant 
and    inexpensive    fiats    in    Battersea, 
overlooking  the  Park,  where  A  is  writ- 
ing his  immortal  songs  at  this  moment 
and  B  creating  the  novel  of  our  era,  will 
ever  gain  any  grace  from  antiquity.    It 
is  a  fine,  lofty  block  of  building,  quite 
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worthy  to  contribute  to  the  general  ef- 
fect of  a  modem  capital,  bnt  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  it  can  ever  become  anything 
more  than  a  detail  in  a  street-plan,  ix 
contain  for  the  pious  tourist  of  the  fu- 
ture any  of  that  qnaintness  and  dear 
absurdity  that  makes  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  the  great  men  of  the  past 
worth  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  out 
London  is  to  become  like  Paris,  where 
you  have  to  seek  scientifically  at  the 
backs  of  great  white  buildings  for  the 
little  that  is  left  of  the  old  town.  The 
County  Council  knows  what  it  wants, 
and  has  given  us  in  the  noble  thorough- 
fares out  of  the  Strand  an  earnest  of 
the  things  to  come.  What  is  wanted,  it 
is  truo,  is  not  always  the  same  as  what 
is  obtained.  A  siege,  for  instance,  un- 
der modern  conditions  of  bombard- 
ment, would  affect  the  architectural 
character  of  a  new  London  in  a  very 
marked  manner. 

A  proper  and  natural  accompaniment 
of  the  recent  changes  has  been  a  flood 
of  London  books  from  the  press.  It 
is  a  time  for  haste  if  any  record  is  to 
remain  of  the  old  London,  and  the  pity  - 
is  that  the  work  is  done  in  so  scat- 
tered, unequal,  and  haphazard  a  way 
by  so  many  individual  hands,  according 
to  no  plan.  Shr  Walter  Besanfs  Survey 
was  left  incomplete,  and  cannot  be 
taken  seriously  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  older  works  of  comprehensive 
character  are  out  of  date  in  the  matters 
of  history,  of  antiquarian  knowledge, 
and  especially  in  the  all-important  mat- 
ter of  illustration.  The  old  London 
that  is  vanishing  ought  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  as  fine  a  series  of  photogrraphic 
pictures  as  the  art  of  the  camera  can 
produce.  But  in  default  of  any  such 
organized  effort  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ories enshrined  in  that  brick  and  stone, 
we  must  welcome  the  small  books  and 
wish  posterity  Joy  of  the  task  of  col- 
lecting and  digesting  them. 

The  latest  of  these  to  appear  Is  Mr. 


Austin  Brereton's  Lilerory  Hitionf  of 
the    AMpki    (Md    lU    NMgMorkdoi.' 
There  is  no  quarter  of  Londoa  that  is 
richer  in  the  records  of  the  heroes  of 
London,  no  part  tiiat  has  arrested  and 
k^t  more  of  the  memory  of  that  grsat 
tide  of  opulent  human  nature  that  has 
flowed  through  the  English  d^^ittl  gsQ- 
eration  after  generation.    To  name  but 
a  few  of  those  who  have  honored  the 
Adelphi  is  to  call  up  a  pageant  of  Tari- 
ous  splendors.  In  Durtiam  House,  which 
stood  where  now  the  buildings  of  the 
Adam  brothers  stand,  dwelt  Granmer 
for  a  little.    Anne  Boleyn's  father  held  it 
of  the  King  after  it  had  become  part  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Eng- 
land, and  Elizabeth  lived  there  in  early 
days.    A  part  of  Philip  Sidney^  boy- 
hood  was  passed  there,  and  It  was 
Walter  Raleigh's  London  house  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding  his  melancfa<dy 
fall.    In  those  precincts  the  ilgores  of 
Pepys  and  Johns<m  and  Voltaire  were 
well  known  in  their  days— the  Frendi- 
man  lodged  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
Adelphi  during  his  three  years  in  Bhig- 
land.    At  the  end  of  that  great  century 
the  Adam  brothers  nqilaced  the  totter- 
ing remains  of  Dnrham  House  by  the 
well-planned  streets,  tiie  fine  terrace 
above  the  river,  and  the  house  for  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  still  remind  as  in 
the  name  of  ''Addphi*'  of  their  fta- 
temal  labors.    Garrick  lived  in  a  bouse 
on  the  Terrace,  and  died  ttere— nor  is 
that  all  the  c<mnection  of  the  Ad^lil 
with  our  theatre,  for  Oikdio  was  flrst 
published  on  its  site,  "^t  the  Bugle 
and    Childe   in   Brlttan's   Bmsss**   Id 
1622;  and  nowadays  (let  as  remind  our 
author)  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  lires  a  f^w 
doors  from  Oarrldic's  house.    In  ttet 
same  Terrace  the  fiamo^  charlatan  Dr. 
Graham  set  op  his  Temple  of  Health. 
to  which  all  the  qnality  came;  and 
there  Emma  Lyon,  with  whose  name 
the  country  was  afterwards  to  ring  so 
long  as  it  rang  with  Nelson's,  tmper- 

^  London  :  Trohenie    10s.  td.  set. 
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sonated  in  Graham's  service  ''Yestina, 
the  Rosy  Groddess  of  Health."  In  the 
Adelphi  "Coutts* "  stood  for  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  and  there  the  greatest 
of  British  bankers,  Thomas  Goutts, 
made  himself  '*the  richest  man  in  Lon- 
don." There,  too,  was  founded  the 
Savage  Giub;  and  there  the  ''Savages" 
meet  to-day— Laman  Blanchard,  who 
performed  the  superhuman  feat  of 
writing  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime  for 
thirty-seven  consecutive  jears,  had  to 
turn  out  of  his  house  to  make  room 
for  them.  Thomas  Hardy,  then  busy 
with  architecture,  lived  on  the  Terrace 

The  Oatlook. 


in  the  sixties,  and  drew  caricatures  in 
pencil  on  the  marble  of  the  fine  Adam's 
mantelpiece  in  his  room.  These  are 
but  few  of  the  glories  that  Mr.  Brere* 
ton's  book  has  brought  together.  It  is 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  vast  and 
scattered  literature  of  our  capital,  and 
it  will  live  in  the  libraries  beyond  the 
period  of  the  favor  that  it  will  find 
with  the  public  to-day;  for  the  worthy 
work  of  the  Scottish  brothers  must  also 
go  in  time,  and  the  little  casket  that 
they  prepared  for  the  housing  of  so 
much  treasure  of  the  spirit  will  be  a 
memory  like  the  rest 
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Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor's  "The  Birth 
of  the  Nation-nJamestown,  1607"  (The 
Macmillan  Go.)  is  written,  of  course, 
apropos  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
Probably  it  would  not  have  been 
written  and  published  at  this  time,  ex- 
cept for  the  observance  of  the  ter- 
centenary. But  it  is  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  being  a  mere  hack  work,  pro- 
duced for  an  occasion.  It  is  written 
in  a  charming  style,  after  a  sufficiency 
of  research  but  without  superfluous 
detail,  and  would  have  been  an  accept- 
able contribution  to  American  history 
at  any  time.  When  history  is  told  in 
this  fashion,  it  becomes  as  engaging 
as  fiction  to  readers  young  or  old,  and 
far  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  serves  Browning 
and  all  Browning  readers  not  already 
possessors  of  the  book  by  republishing 
his  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Browning."  Long  out  of  print,  its 
place  has  been  usurped  by  a  fiock  of 
quite  unnecessary  "studies,"  and  "ap- 
preciations," each  one  more  'precious" 
than  the  last,  and  nearly  all  entirely 
unaware  of  that  solid  common  sense. 


that  perfect  acceptance  of  things  as 
they  are  by  which  Browning  made 
himself  master  of  the  Italian  charac- 
ter, and  also  made  himself  dear  to 
Italians,  and  a  mystery  to  those  desir- 
ous of  finding  something  in  his  work 
which  is  not  there;  viz.,  their  own 
mysticism.  Now  that  this  book  re- 
appears it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
writers  of  ''pap^B"  and  of  "notes" 
will  be  content  with  silence  for  a  time. 
An  opening  paper  on  "General  Gharac- 
teristics,"  a  summary  of  each  poem, 
long  or  short,  a  Bibliography  of  Eng- 
lish editions,  and  an  index  of  poems 
compose  the  volume.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 

The  Dickensian  observes  that  lovers 
of  the  works  of  Gharles  Dickens  are 
continually  finding  opinions  in  them 
which  are  most  applicable  to  present- 
day  circumstances;  and  it  cites  this  in- 
stance: 

In  '*Bleak  House,'*  readers  leani  that 
Mrs.  Jellyby  neglected  her  husband, 
her  children,  and  household  duties,  in 
order  to  attend  to  the  subject  of 
Africa,   "with  a  view  to  the  general 
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cultivation  of  tlie  coffee  berry— aiki 
the  natives— and  the  happy  settlement, 
on  the  banks  of  the  African  rivers,  of 
onr  superabundant  home  population/' 
Mr.  Jamdyce,  on  requesting  Esther 
Summerson  to  inform  him  what  she 
and  Ada  Clare  thought  of  Mrs.  Jel- 
lyby,  received  a  reply  which  may  in- 
terest those  who  are  wondering  wliat 
became  of  husband  and  children  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Suffragette  was  en- 
gaged at  Westminster  "fighting**  for 
her  vote.  The  following  is  the  reply 
Mr.  Jamdyce  received  to  his  question: 
''We  thought  that  perhaps  it  is  right 
to  begin  with  the  obligations  of  home, 
sir;  and  that,  perhaps,  while  those  are 
overlooked  and  neglected,  no  other 
duties  can  possibly  be  substituted  for 
them." 


The  "sorrowful  splendid  past"  of  the 
civil  war  has  few  names  of  young  men 
on  its  death-list  more  worthy  of  eulogy 
than  Charles  Russell  Lowell's,  and  his 
"Life  and  Letters'*  of  which  Mr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Emerson  has  made  a  vol- 
ume, must,  even  now,  forty  years  after 
his  death,  be  counted  among  the  mem- 
orable books  of  the  season.  In  his 
great  kinsman's  poetry  his  figure  is 
forever  enshrined  as  it  seemed  in  its 
last  great  moment  of  sacrifice,  but 
the  story  of  the  ways  which  brought 
him  to  that  noble  end  has  not  attained 
the  immortality  of  a  book  until  now. 
Mr.  Emerson  guards  himself  against 
undue  enthusiasm  with  caution  almost 
unique  among  American  biographers, 
and  hardly  equalled  by  any  one  ex- 
cept Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  but 
perhaps  wise  in  these  days  when  new 
men  have  arisen  who  knew  not  .Joseph, 
and  find  it  brilliantly  clever  to  dispar- 
age the  deeds  of  arms  that  would 
never  have  tempted  them  to  part  their 


tepid  souls  and  well-fed  bodies.  The 
letters  of  General  Lowell  himself  are 
supplemented  by  many  others  written 
to  him  or  about  him  by  his  friends,  the 
fine  flower  of  the  State  in  their  day, 
but  his  own  show  a  wonderfully  fine 
character,  and  give  the  reader  a  pos- 
session forever,  a  vision  of  young 
knighthood.    Houghton,  MiflUn  &  Co. 

Under  the  apt  and  alluring  title  of 
•"Nature's  Craftsmen"  Dr.  Henry  C. 
McCook  groups  in  one  delightful  vol- 
ume the  firuits  of  long  study  of  those 
tiny  creatures  of  the  insect  world,  — 
ants,  bees,  wasps,  spiders,  etc.  whose 
busy  lives  and  diverting  traits  escape 
the  ordinary  observation  and  are 
known  to  comparatively  few  even  of 
Nature  lovers  and  students.  The  book 
is  scientific.  In  the  sense  of  being  an 
accurate  record  of  close  and  affection- 
ate study;  and  it  is  popular,  in  the 
sense  of  being  written  in  a  style  so 
pleasing  and  so  free  from  technical  de- 
tail as  to  be  easily  understood  by  the 
unscientific  reader.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,  it  Is 
scarcely  less  true  of  the  entomologist: 
for  from  the  almost  Infinitely  little  as 
well  as  from  the  Infinitely  great  les- 
sons on  the  Divine  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence are  to  be  drawn.  Dr.  McCook's 
work  is  not  less  valuable  because  he  is 
not  blind  to  this  aspect  of  his  subject. 
Some  chapters  of  the  book  have  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals,  but  a  large  part  is  new 
and  so  much  as  is  old  has  been  re- 
written and  rearranged.  One  hundred 
or  more  illustrations  from  nature  add 
n>-^e  interest  and  attractiveness  of 
these  charming  naturenBtudles.  Har- 
per &  Bros. 
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Sea  Roses.  —  Gift-Flozvcrs, 


SEA-UOSES. 

Where    the    sea-roses    prow    down    to 
the  sea. 
And    where   the  white  ripples   hiugh 
up  to  the  roses; 
Where  the  gorse  and  the  heather  are 
nodding  together, 
And  the  bud  of  the  pimpernel  opens 
and  closes; 
Where  the  curlew  dips  to  the  kiss  of 
the  wave, 
And    the    Ki'ayj^i*****"    wings    uf    the 
plover  whirr 
By   the  languorous   motion   and  sway- 
ing of  ocean. 
There  I  am  dreaming  of  her. 

Sweet  sea-rose,  yon  were  always  sweet. 

Yellow  of  petal,  and  greenly  glowing 
In  warm  sea-places  'mid  soft  embraces 

And    tender    touches    of    night-winds 
blowing. 
Tlie  flrst  full  ray  of  the  moon  on  you 

Falls  in  the  quiet  of  night  begun; 
And  lovingly  tender.  In  slanting  splen- 
dor, 

The  tirst  red  shaft  of  the  sun. 

Ah.    but    now    you    are    queen    of    the 
tlowers. 
Queen  of  the  <ineens  of  the  sununer 
weather; 
Tor  here  where  the  jiiover  were  wheel- 
ing above  her. 
Here  in  your  glory  we  met  together. 
Rose,  you  were  happy,  but  happier  far 

I,   as    1   thrill'd   with  ecstasy. 
When    she    pluck'd    you    stooping,    her 
dark  eyes  drooping.— 
IMuck'd  you,  and  gave  you  to  me. 

,/.   E.  Healy, 


THE    TOUCHSTONE. 


I 


There  was  a  ganlen,  very  strange,  and 

fair 
With    ail    tlic    roses    snmmi»r    never 

brings. 
The    snowy     blossom    of     iinmortai 

springs 
Ligliteil  its  boughs,  and  1,  even  1,  was 

there. 
There    were    new    heavens,    and    the 

earth  was  new. 
An<l  still  1  told  my  h.'art  the  dre.un 

was  true. 


But  when  the  sun  stood  still,  and  Time 
went  out 

Like     a     blown     candle -when     she 
came   to  me 

Under    the    bride- veil    of    the    blos- 
somed tree, 
Chill    through    the    garden    blew    tlie 
winds  of  doubt; 

And    when,    with    starry    eyes,    and 
lips   too   near. 

She   leauiHl   to   uie.   my    h.*art   knew 
what  to  fear. 

*'lt   Is  m»   dream."   she  said.      **What 

dream  had  stayed 
So  longV    It  Is  the  blessed  isie  that 

lies 
Betw€»en  the  tides  of  twin  eternities. 
It  Is  our  island:  do  not  be  afraid T' 
And  then  at  last,  my  heart  was  well 

decelvtM.1, 
I  hid   my  eyes:  1  trembleil,  and  b^- 

lievtHl. 

Her  real  presence  sanctified  my  faith. 
Her  very  voice  my  restless  fears  bi»- 

gulled. 
And    It    was    Life   that   clasped    m.» 
when  she  smlle<l. 
But  when  she  said  *'l  love  you!"  it  was 
Death. 
'lUiat,  that  at  least.  c«  uld  neither  bi* 

nor  ,st»t»m— 
Oh,   then.   Indetnl.   1   knew   it   was   a 
dream  I 

A\  Seshlt. 

Tlie  Natl. Ill 


(HFT-FLOWEUS. 

My  dearest,  why  should  they  distress 
youV 

'TIs  1  that   must  suffer— not  you. 
If  words  that  were  l)Ut  tt)  care.»<s  you 

Are  stunning  to  W(k». 

With  a  breath  from  your  lli»s  you  may 
scatter 

The  blossoms  that  scented  the  air. 
And  your  ndrror  may  say  if  it  nmtter 

Om»  stays  in  your  hair. 

Yet  kt»ep  them  a  day  in  your  lK>som. 
Yet    liold    them    one   night   in    your 
breast— 
A  day  Is  a  life  for  a  blossom. 
And  night  is  its  rest. 

A,  Huffh  Fitfher. 
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A  COLONIAL  STUDY  OF  LONDON  CIVILIZATION. 


The   articles'    thut    have    been    pub- 
lished in  this  Review  on  the  subject 
of  English  insularity  have  brought  out 
very  clearly  the  divergence  of  type  be- 
tween the   Englishman   and   the   New 
Zealander.     The  first  two  articles  ex- 
press the  views  of  a  Colonial,  born  and 
educated  in  his  own  country,  who  has 
already    had    some    career    there    and 
whose  claim  to  represent  its  indigenous 
opinion  is  not  much  affected  by  an  at- 
tacl^   published    in    the    humorous   col- 
umns of  a  local  newspaper  of  dissim- 
ilar politics.     The  reply  of  the  Rhodes 
scholar,  expressing  the  inherited  or  im- 
ported  view,    is   that   of   a    New   Zea- 
lander educated  at  Oxford;  but  even  he 
treats  England  with  a  certain  detach- 
ment and  draws  contrasts  which  prac- 
tically concede  the  growth  of  a  sepa- 
rate nationality.    Our  "MotlierlautI**  is, 
and    must   be,    the   country    that    bore 
and  bre<i   us.   and   the  stMitiment  that 
gives  the  title  even  to  the  land  of  our 
forefathers   is   either   unreal   or    unpa- 
triotic.    New  Zealandei*s.  however,  are 
not  a  new  or  "young"  people,  springing 
from  unknown  savage  sources  lllce  the 
Tongans   or    Fijiaus;    they    possess   as 
fully  as  any  native-born  Briton  the  in- 
tellectual heritage  left  by  our  common 
ancestors:  all  the  centuries  of  English 
history   that  i»recede   the   last   fifty   or 
sixty  years  are  their  own.     It  is  only 
from  that  date  that  they  diverge.    They 
are  a  British  people,  who  from  the  out- 
set  were    more    adventurous-  and   less 
trammelled  by  convention  than  the  ma- 
jority of  their  countrymen,  and  who, 
having  settled  in  an  untamed  country 

>  '*A  Colonial  View  of  Colonial  Loyalty" 
(The  Nineteenth  Century,  October  1908) ;  '*The 
Insnlarity  of  the  English  '*  (The  Nineteenth 
Century,  April  1906,  The  Living  Age,  May  12, 
1906);  ^'Insularity  of  the  English:  Another 
Colonial  View"  (The  Nineteenth  Century. 
September  1906) . 


and    amidst    primitive    circumstances, 
droi»ped  off  much  of  the  social  preju- 
dice aiid  superstition,  the  fossiled  tra- 
ditions and  antique  customs,  and  at  the 
same  time  lost  much  of  the  artistic  and 
I>olished  perfection  of  style  and  appear- 
ance that  characterizes  twentieth-cen- 
tury England.    Briefly,  the  main  differ- 
ence is  that  the  English  are  conserving 
and  i)olishing  an  ancient  type  of  society 
base<l  on  the  predominance  and  happi- 
ness of  a  small  section  of  the  nation, 
while  the  Antipodeans  are  laboring  to 
evolve  a  newer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive social  system.    Those  who  return 
to  the  home  of  their  ancestral  race  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  a  gigan- 
tic  and    highly   develoi)ed   civilization. 
Either     their     imagination     is     over- 
whelmed or  else  an  instinct  of  criticism 
is  aroused.    Had  there  not  been  a  crit- 
ical spirit  in  New  Zealand,  the  country 
never  would  have  attempted  to  avoid 
the   old   social   evils,    but    would    have 
slavishly   copied    good   and    bad    alilve. 
Mr.  Thomson*s  statement  that  all  who 
remain  long  enough  in  England  must 
fall  in  love  with  the  conservative  spirit, 
might   be    less  (inestiouablc   if  he  had 
written    'in    Oxforil"    instead    of    "in 
England."     For  in   the  venerable  uni- 
versity   town,     with    its    architectural 
beauty,    its   consecrated   traditions,    its 
aloofness  from  tlie  vulgar  struggle  for 
wealth  and  position,   the  conservatism 
of  old  forms  shows  Its  most  attractive 
aspect. 

But  it  is  London  and  not  Oxford 
whi<h  is  the  true  i)roduct  of  old-world 
<-ivilization:  London  which  almost  blots 
out  tlie  rest  of  England  by  Its  own 
supreme  significance.  Now  London,  lo- 
stea4l  of  converting  all  Colonials  to  the 
ancient  class  system,  has  converted  to 
imcom promising  State  Socialism  sev- 
eral  who   were  once  inclined  towards 
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the  so-called   **Conservative  party"  iu 
New  Zealand;  because  they  see  in  the 
industrial  proletariat  the  terrible  price 
that  must  be  paid  for  Conservatism.  Not 
all  may  see  it,  or  care  to  see  it.    It  is  not 
a  sufficiently  amusing  sight  to  tourists. 
No   individual    Colonial    can   claim   to 
speak  for  the  whole  colony.    Some  will 
criticise,   some   will   admire,    each    ac- 
cording to  their  temperament.    London 
must  be  with  all  either  a  grandc  passion 
or  a  mortal  antipathy.    So  it  has  been 
amongst  provincials,  and  so  it  is  still. 
Its    literary    lovers   have    been    fewer 
than  its  haters,  probably  because   its 
civilization  is  materialistic  and  unspir- 
itual.    To  Edward  FitzGerald  the  city 
was   hideous  and   monstrous;   Gissing 
painted  it  as  a  sordid  modem  Inferno; 
its  own  Cockney  poet  described  it.  In 
one   of    the   most   profoundly    gloomy 
poems  ever  written,  as  "the   City  of 
Dreadful  Night."    Yet  in  hate  as  well 
as  in  love  it  draws  to  it  ail  talent  tliat 
is  free  to  move,  just  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Goldsmith. 
It  is  a  huge  emporium  that  forces  the 
smaller  shops  off  the  field  of  competi- 
tion, or  reduces  them  to  the  position 
of  supporting  a  bare  existence  by  sup- 
plying immediate  local   needs.     Even 
Edinburgh  has  had  to  abdicate  its  old 
literary  sovereignty;  no  young  Scotch 
poet  or  philosopher  of  our  days  dreams 
of  seeking  a  career  in  the  city  that  was 
once  the  Athens  of  the  North.    Nor  can 
any    British    colony    hope   to   compete 
even  within  its  own  boundaries  with 
the    enormous    supplies    of    literature 
poured  into  it  from  the  British  market. 
Englishmen  sometimes  resent  the  high 
places  which  Scotchmen  win  for  them- 
selves in  the  Church,  the  Government, 
in  literature  and  the  professions.    But  it 
is  Scotland  that  is  the  loser.    Its  nation- 
ality is  yielded  up  and  its  intellectual 
vigor  is  drained  away  to  feed  the  great- 
ness of  the  metropolis.    The  same  cen- 
tripetal movement  has  begun  from  the 
farthest    colonies.      What   the    British 


Empire   has   been   to   the   world,   that 
Ivondon  now   is  to  the  Empire.     The 
gi'eatness  of  our  ancestral  race  lies  in 
its    enormous    national    digestion.      It 
swallows  up  tribes,  races,  territories, 
whole  empires;  and  not  only  swallows 
but  assimilates  them,  suppressing  na- 
tive  characteristics    or    making   them 
subservient  to  its  own  expansion.    Far 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  nominal  domin- 
ion its  Influence  has  spread,  conquer- 
ing more  by  persistent  and  invincible 
faith  in  itself  than  by  cannon,  and  sub- 
stituting everywhere  the  English  style 
iu  dress,  architecture,   food,  and  cus- 
toms for  the  native  style.    But  in  Lon- 
don the  force  is  that  of  attraction  In- 
stead of  diffusion  abroad.    Here  come 
the  provincials,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish, 
the  Americans,  the  Colonials,  the  foiv 
elgners;  for  pleasure,  for  education,  for 
a  career,  or  for  a  refuge.  The  city  sorts 
them  out  for  Its  various  uses,  grinds 
down    their    distinctive    features,    flts. 
them  into  its  own  scheme,  and  tarns 
them  out  not  so  much  individualities 
as  atoms  of  a  social  system.     Some- 
thing of  the  original  substance  may  Ik^ 
left  but  first  and  foremost  all  citizens 
must  be  Londoners,  and  only  in  the 
second  place  Devonians,   Comlshmen. 
or  North  Countrymen.    In  the  case  of 
Colonials  the  process  of  assimilation  Is 
more  rapid,   because  their  distinctive 
character  is  as  yet  only  *in  the  mak- 
ing," but  amongst  them  too  there  Is  an 
unasslmllated  remnant. 

In  trying  to  discover  anything  like  a 
uniform  design  amongst  this  heteroge- 
neous web  of  material,  an  onlooker  Is 
(ontinually  perplexed  by  Inconsisten- 
cies. Modem  travellers  have  a  trick  of 
stating  that  the  country  they  happen  to 
l>e  describing— America,  China,  India,  or 
Russia— is  a  land  of  paradox  and  a  bun- 
die  of  contradictions.  This  Is  a  safe- 
remark  to  make  of  all  communities, 
and  may  serve  to  qualify  any  dogmatic 
generalizing  about  the  cosmopolitan 
millions  compressed  within  the  narrow 
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space  of  the  capital,  divided  into  liostile 
groups  or  solitary  outcasts.     But  yet 
amongst  all  the  units  of  various  races 
and  classes  there  is— and  here  comes  in 
the  civilization  and  the  art  of  living 
together  somehow— a  vwdm  vivendi  or 
working  agreement.    The  flrst  clause  of 
that  agreement  is  external  conformity 
to  English  laws,  written  and  unwritten. 
Provided  that  decorum  is  preserved,  al- 
most anything  is  allowed  to  pass  with 
impunity,   the  object  being  always  to 
prevent  a  scene  or  disturbance.    Some- 
times, indeed,  for  the  sake  of  k  half- 
humorous  sensation,  there  is  a  mild  at- 
tack made  on  concealed  vices,  but  no 
one  really  takes  the  matter  seriously. 
The  typical  Londoner  censures  very  se- 
verely trifling  faults  of  manner  or  dress, 
but    takes    elaborate   pains    to   ignore 
vices,  perhaps  because  these  are  much 
more  troublesome  things  to  deal  with. 
The  tolerance  or,  more  bluntly  speak- 
ing,   the    laxity    of   the   West   is   ex- 
traordinary, and  any  primitive-minded 
stranger    who    shows    a    hearty    and 
healthy    dislike    of    sin    and    of    sin- 
ners    is     regarded     as     a     disagree- 
able   and    cantankerous    disturber    of 
the    peace.     Though    crimes    of    vio- 
lence   are    proportionally    rare,    fraud 
and   dissolute  living  seem   to  flourish 
without  restraint  or  punishment.    The 
respectable   citizens  pretend  an  abso- 
lutely   impossible    ignorance   of    what 
goes  on  at  or  even  within  their  own 
doors,  or  if  the  evil  is  forced  upon  their 
attention,  they  refer  to  it  as  a  trifling 
peculiarity    of    the    foreign   residents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  hard  to 
believe   in    the   sensational   murderers 
whom  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  has  described. 
And  even  with  regard  to  the  vices  that 
do  exist,  the  West  Centre  is  not  one 
universal  blackness.    So  far  from  being 
chiefly  inhabited  by  criminals.  Blooms- 
bury  is  and  must  continue  to  be,  on 
account  of  its  centrality,  the  home  of 
tourists.  Museum  readers,  scholars,  and 
professionals,  who  are  quite  unroman- 


tically  respectable  and  most  undra- 
matically  virtuous.  But  it  is  true  that 
here  the  innocent  are  mixed  with  the 
guilty,  and  live  side  by  side  with  them, 
apparently  in  complete  harmony  while 
one  cloak  of  decorum  covers  them  both. 
This  means,  not  universal  vlciousness, 
but  something  dangerously  near  univer- 
sal hypocrisy.  The  endurance  of  evil 
ill  order  to  prevent  friction  is  a  mod- 
i>flcation  of  the  law  of  respectability, 
and  it  has  been  made  a  custom  in  order 
to  suit  the  needs  and  fashions  of  our 
age. 

Whether,  as  some  British  patriots  as- 
sert, it  is  the  fault  of  the  alien  popula- 
tion, or  whether  we  are  suffering  a  re- 
action from  the  strictness  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  must  be  left  to  conjecture, 
but  certainly,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Restoration 
spirit  abroad  in  London  to-day.  Pu- 
ritanism is  a  term  to  jeer  at;  such 
words  as  righteousness,  purity,  good- 
ness, virtue  are  considered  cant  terms; 
women  and  womanhood  are  a  butt  for 
the  wits  of  the  Press;  and  earnestness 
Is  held  a  conclusive  proof  of  lack  of 
humor.  It  is  diflScult  for  any  individ- 
ual to  remain  serious,  because  the 
mood  of  the  multitude  is  light-hearted, , 
humorous  and  optimistic,  and  much 
more  tolerant  of  sin  than  of  serious- 
ness. We  are  relaxing  in  an  age  of 
comedy,  and  its  spirit  has  been  strong 
enough  to  inspire  a  brilliant  revival  of 
the  English  drama.  We  have  at  least 
one  playright  equal  to  Sheridan.  Even 
the  ephemeral  journalism  of  our  day 
is  witty,  often  extremely  witty,  though 
in  a  score  of  periodicals  a  reader  might 
search  in  vain  for  one  distinctively 
original  and  powerful  article  or  tale 
that  is  idealistic  or  profound.  The  na- 
tion is  having  one  of  its  periodic  fits 
of  revolt  from  its  own  solemnity,  and 
with  characteristic  British  strenuous- 
ness  is  deliberately  and  conscientiously 
enjoying  itself.  Old-fashioned  critics 
may  still  go  on  solemnly  abusing  the 
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**gl<H)in.v  pesslniisin"  and  ••Introspective 
tendencies'*  of  the  times,  but  they  are 
simply  belaboring  corpses.  The  most 
remarkable  plays  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  the  fantastic 
or  tragic  plays  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Jo- 
anna Baillie,  and  Bulwer  Lytton;  the 
most  remarkable  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  those  of  Mr. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Pinero. 

But  the  comparison  with  the  Resto- 
ration period  must  not  be  pushed  too 
far.  In  modern  London  "vice  has  lost 
half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness." 
Or  rather  the  gi^ossness  now  lies  only 
in  the  facts  and  feelings.  And  in  man- 
ner and  language  there  is  almost  ex- 
cessive refinement.  Allusion  and  In- 
nuendo have  driven  away  the  bluntness 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Old-fashioned  sins  have  been 
re-christened  lest  any  one's  susceptibil- 
ities should  be  hurt.  The  Biblical 
names  for  breaches  of  the  Command- 
ments have  been  relegated  to  the 
Church  and  the  Shakespearean  stage, 
where  apparently  the  audience  tolerate 
them  as  antiquated  literary  curiosities. 
Even  such  a  minor  foible  as  that  of 
which  Hamlet  impolitely  accuses  Ophe- 
lia has  been  re-named  "making-up.'* 
By  banishing  offensive  terms,  a  general 
Impression  Is  created  that  the  offences 
themselves  are  as  good  as  dead,  or 
rather  very  much  better  than  dead. 

The  civilizing  of  speech  and  manner 
is  carried  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perfection  In  Ix)ndon  than  In  the  Col- 
onies. T  have  heard  more  bad  language 
In  an  hour  in  a  lonely  settlement  or 
township  than  I  coukl  hear  in  London 
in  a  twelvemontli.  Brawling  and 
drunkenness  are  rarely  seen  on  the 
streets  even  in  the  slums  of  the  West. 
The  metropolis  Is  a  loosely-knit  society 
fio  far  as  the  public  pla<'es  are  con- 
cerned: consequently  it  calls  out  those 
qualities  which  help  men  and  women 
to  congi'egatc  with  as  little  friction  and 
as  much  pleasure  as  possible.     There 


is  a  superficial  kindliness  and  bonhomie 
prevalent  in  London  streets,  analogous 
to  the  conventional  courtesies  of  soci- 
ety and  equally  destitute  of  real 
warmth  or  depth  of  feeling.  Within 
doors  and  out  of  doors  there  is  urban- 
ity, but  not  much  humanity,  and  the 
Instinct  of  fellowship  that  eren  the 
roughest  men  feel  elsewhere  is  almost 
driven  out  by  the  desire  of  every  one 
to  exploit  his  neighbor  to  the  utmost. 
But  In  appearance,  at  least,  the  na- 
tional self-control  has  succeeded  in 
making  London  the  supreme  type  of 
civic  society  in  modern  times.  From 
a  merely  individualistic  point  of  view, 
the  effect  of  self -repression  is  too  much 
like  insensibility  and  Inexpressiveness; 
and  the  national  ideal,  if  carried  much 
farther,  seems  likely  to  end  in  being 
a  post  and  saying  nothing.  Not  only 
has  speech  to  be  refined  and  polished 
to  a  proper  tenuity,  but  natural  im- 
pulses and  emotions  and  opinions  re- 
quire .to  be  very  carefully  filed  down, 
clipped,  and  In  extreme  instances 
stamped  flat.  Passions  are  in  very  bad 
taste— to  use  the  mildly  condemnatory 
language  of  the  day— and  on  the  sur- 
face very  little  of  them  is  left  The 
larger  and  simpler  emotions  and  feel- 
ings that  one  is  accustomed  to  with 
primitive  people  have  been  found  In- 
convenient and  troublesome  amongst 
the  crowds  of  a  city,  and  have  been 
exchanged  for  smaller  equivalents. 
Si)ite  and  detraction  take  the  place  of 
open  hatred  and  revenge;  tact  serves 
instead  of  sympathy,  and  amiability  In- 
stead of  love.  There  may  be  much 
more  violent  Ill-will  In  the  Inhabitants 
of  a  small  village  than  there  is  in  the 
inemliera  of  a  TiOudon  circle.  The  dif- 
ference Is  that  here  the  modes  of  con- 
cealing or  displaying  malice  have  been 
carried  to  the  degree  of  a  fine  art 

The  variations  of  plain  human  nature 
have  been  so  carefully  suppressed  In 
this  society  that  there  would  be  serious 
danger  of  monotony.  If  It  were  not  a 
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coiitiiiunl  huut  after  uoveltles  and  oon- 
tiinuil  rlmiiKt^M  of  fiiHhioii.  Due  iMipn- 
h\v  cruze  Ih  kiiowu  im  tbe  **siiuple  life/' 
ami  U  uflTei'ted  by  luauy  wealthy  K>eople 
at  \\w  eiul  of  a  Ix)U(loii  aeaaou  when 
tliey  retire  iuto  souie  faahlouable  re- 
treat: another  ia  known  aa  being 
"HtiNiiiK"  or  **virile/*  and  ia  an  attempt 
to  (Hunbine  the  liaiiita  of  primitive  man 
witli  uHHleni  retinementa,  to  be  at  one 
and  tlie  nanie  time  a  perfe(*t  gentleman 
ami  an  inimipbiHtieattHl  navage.  8ir 
I'harlea  (inindiHon  and  (Vtewayo.  The 
rnlturetl  I^mdoner,  however,  does  not 
make  u  KU(*eeHHful  aavage.  He  lacka 
tliat  iiiin)UKi*i4iU8neHM  of  giNul  or  evil, 
that  ualve  disregard  of  all  «iiiaeiiiienee 
to  hiuiHeif  or  to  othera  whieh  gives  so 
iiiurli  (iiann  and  aenne  of  enj4»yment  to 
tlip  I)arl)aritie8  of  the  African,  the  can- 
nibal.  or  the  child. 

Thes<-  hummIh— I'.?/.,  Iieing  happy  wltli 
or  without  cauMN  or  l>eing  simple  or 
Ktroug  and  savage  as  well  aa  civilised— 
these,  and  many  similar  ones,  do  not 
stMMii  to  originate  uuiougat  tbe  masses 
of  the  people.  Imt  to  Im^  dictated  to 
them  l)y  a  <*hiHK  whom*  buaini'ss  it  is 
t«)  I<M)k  after  Kuch  matters.  The  cur- 
rent thhikiiig  ami  feeling  in  Ix>ndon  are 
done  l>y  profertsionals.  Kach  rank  and 
vM'h  largi*  circle  ha8  its  own  ex|)erts. 
Amtmgst  tlie  mont  popular  of  these  are 
the  contributorH  to  the  Dnily  Mail,  the 
Ihiihi  Ttlvijnifth,  tin*  HnHnh  Weekly,  and 
the  rcvi«»wH;  some  haIf-<loKen  members 
of  rarliament  (for  |K)IiticaI  matters 
only  I :  the  Kishop  of  Loudon.  Mr.  Ber- 
nanl  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Rhitchford.  Just 
now  the  So<*ialist  h'ek  is  l>eing  ve- 
hemently (ItMionnced  and  all  the  while 
snrreptitiously  swallow<Ml.  a(*<*ording  to 
the  rnstom  (if  the  Hritlnh  puldic.  The 
cm|»!oynH>nt  of  theM>  authorities  is 
nienly  an  instance  of  timt  apecializa- 
tinii  of  iminstry  whieh  we  find  <»arrie<l 
to  LM-e:it  perfe<-tion  in  all  high  stages 
of  ei\  ilizjition.  I  on<t»  heanl  a  business 
ntiii)  tiiiinlx  l*rovi<lcn<*e  that  he  was  not 
olili;:ei|  tn  live  by  hift  wits,  and  in  the 


great  majority  of  people  such  a  reflec- 
tion really  ought  to  inspire  devout 
thankfulness.  Tbe  non-literary  chisses 
in  I^ndon  wisely  recogniie  tliat  tb«y 
are  not  likely  to  do  tlieir  own  thinking 
half  as  well  as  they  can  get  it  done  for 
them,  and  that  in  any  caae.  to  think 
for  themselves  would  be  an  unprofit- 
able expenditure  of  mental  energy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  custom  of  liavlng 
uniform  moods,  and  not  regarding  any 
indl vidua rs  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ment or  circumstances,  prevents  un- 
pleasant disagreements  and  disturb- 
ances in  the  various  social  circles  and 
conduces  to  a  general  smoothness  of 
temiier  and  tone. 

The  same  specialisation  explains  an 
historical  myater}'.  and  that  Is  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  geniuses  whom 
England  produc*es,  although  the  aver- 
age level  of  intellect  seems  to  be  lower 
than  that  of  Scotland.  America,  Aus- 
tralasia, or  Germany.  By  **intellect*'  Is 
mc^nt  here  Geist  and  Vemunft,  and  an 
average  must  l>e  taken  by  counting  in 
the  de|)endent  aa  well  as  the  independ- 
ent classes.  The  average  Ix>ndoner  ex- 
(•els  in  practical  sense,  and  he  has  a 
large  stock  of  useful  information  about 
tlie  multifarious  concerns  of  his  city, 
its  theatres,  its  parks,  streets,  shops,  its 
l)ewildering  railway  system,  its  current 
events,  and  the  domestic  affairs  of  Its 
C>>urt  and  nobility.  But  his  interests 
are  entirely  con<*rete.  He  despises 
things  al>stract  and  things  spiritual, 
and  lie  c*alls  any  one  who  talks  about 
them  a  prig  and  a  liore.  He  does  not 
uiiderMtanil  ideas,  but  thinks  they  ought 
to  l»e  facts.  The  Byronlc  criticism  of 
Berkeley*s  idealism  is  highly  typical  of 
the  non-literary  citizen:— 

When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  there  was 

no  matter 
And  pn>ve<l  it— 'twas  no  matter  what 

he  said. 

As  a  mition  tlH*  Hiiglish  never  have 
cared  profiunidly   alM>ut    tlieories   and 
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doxies/'  That  is  why,  althougli  tliey 
are  the  bravest  and  most  persistent 
race  ia  the  world,  they  converted 
themselves  to  Protestantism  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Cathol- 
icism under  one  of  his  daughters,  and 
then  bade  again  to  Protestantism  under 
another  daughter;  whereas  in  France 
and  Spain  it  was  not  the  nation  that 
ever  was  converted,  but  the  faithful  who 
were  exterminated.  The  agitation  last 
year  over  the  Education  Bill  was  not 
really  so  much  a  matter  of  doctrine  as 
of  vested  class  interests  and  preroga- 
tives. 

Beneath  the  fluctuating  opinions  and 
moods  set  in  motion  by  recognized 
thought  experts,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  whole  community,  there 
is  a  very  large  body  of  traditions  and 
prejudices.  These  are  divided  up  Into 
some  thousand  opposing  and  contra- 
dictory groups,  each  totally  and  reso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  other.  It  depends 
upon  circumstances  which  group  of 
traditions  or  prejudices  a  man  adheres 
to.  The  two  historical  parties.  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  are  very  much  more 
than  what  they  are  In  the  Colonies— i.e., 
mere  political  divisions.  If  a  man  has 
been  born  an  aristocrat,  or  if  (which 
Is  much  more  commons  he  particularly 
wishes  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  has, 
lie  is  likely  to  be  a  Conservative.  The 
numerical  strength  of  this  party,  how- 
ever, lies  not  in  the  aristocracy  them- 
selves, but  in  the  horde  of  dependents, 
who  either  want  to  get  something  from 
their  superiors  or  who  are  afraid  of 
losing  what  they  have  already  got.  A 
man  who  Is  born  of  the  middle  class, 
and  who  has  no  expectations  from  the 
aristocracy,  or  a  man  of  any  class  who 
has  a  keen  Instinct  for  martyrdom,  will 
belong  to  the  Liberal  party,  which  is  a 
sort  of  political  Saint  Sebastian,  stuck 
all  over  with  arrows  thrown  by  vari- 
ous factions.  To  aim  at  the  Liberals, 
and  especially  at  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Birrell,  is  the  sole 


mental  exercise  In  which  the  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  other  parties  cor- 
dially combine;  and,  indeed,  it  was  evi- 
dently with  the  idea  of  using  them  as 
targets  that  the  nation  set  them  up  in 
its  high  places. 

The  social  groups  are  divided  and 
subdivided  not  only  according  to  pol- 
itics, but  to  religion,  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, and  status,  and  strangers  who 
want  to  be  comfortable  should  always 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
usages  of  a  group  before  entering  it. 
Its  laws  regulate  for  the  members 
many  matters  which  in  less  highly  civ- 
ilized and  less  well-organized  commu- 
nities are  left  to  private  Judgment;  as, 
for  example,  the  church  they  should  at- 
tend or  stay  away  from;  the  newspaper 
they  should  consult  for  their  morning 
dose  of  opinions;  the  streets  where  they 
should  reside,  and  the  streets  where 
they  should  shop;  the  hours  fixed  for 
meals,  and  the  number  of  courses  at 
dinner;  the  part  of  the  theatre  in  which 
they  should  take  seats,  or  whether  they 
should  stand  in  Queue;  the  mode  of 
shaking  hands  very  high  up  or  very 
low  down;  and  the  important  question 
of  being  conveyed  about  singly  in  han- 
som cabs  or  collectively  in  the  common 
'bus,  or  compromising  by  sharing  a 
four-wheeler  with  friends.  Why  Lon- 
doners should  object  to  State  Socialism 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  destroy 
their  individuality  must  remain  an  in- 
soluble mystery  to  a  New  Zealander, 
who  comes  from  a  country  where  there 
is  certainly  more  State  Socialiflm  and 
probably  more  individuality  than  any- 
where else. 

Another  problem  is  why  they  persist 
in  calling  their  social  system  a  democ- 
racy, and  in  denying  the  existence  of 
their  rigorous  class  distinctions.  Per* 
haps  these  devices  are  merely  graceful 
and  tactful  concessions  to  the  laborers. 
who  in  well-bred  circles  are  no  longer 
called  "lower*'  or  "inferior,"  but  merely 
treated  on   the  assumption  that  tbey 
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are  hopelessly  inferior.  For  want  of 
any  better  terms,  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  social  orders  by  refening  to  them 
as  equals  (or  **Peer8")  and  unequais  or 
as  **Ups  and  Downs."  However,  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  English  aristocracy 
is  not  a  caste  system.  It  aims  at  being 
a  dominant  class  composed  of  All  the 
Talents.  It  not  only  receives,  but 
seeks  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
equais all  the  men  who  have  the  largest 
amount  of  push  and  energy.  But  the 
man  who  rises  here  never  raises  his 
own  class  with  him,  as  the  late  Mr. 
8eddon  raised  his  class  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  one  condition  on  which  a 
successful  tradesman  or  professional 
man  is  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
equals  is  that  he  shall  abandon  all 
former  associations,  manners,  friend- 
ships, and  opinions.  Even  relatives, 
except  those  who  are  absolutely  indi^ 
pensable,  are  gradually  dropped  on  the 
upward  ascent.  By  this  process  the 
best  blood  and  brains  of  the  unlelsured 
workers  are  constantly  drawn  off  to  re- 
new the  vitality  of  the  aristocracy  of 
All  the  Talents,  just  as  the  Empire  re- 
plenishes itself  from  lower  races,  and 
Ix>ndon  replenishes  itself  from  the 
whole  of  the  Empire.  The  English  In- 
stinct for  governing  and  managing— 
that  silent,  intangible,  irresistible  power 
of  absorbing  and  suppressing— Is  con- 
centrated in  every  part  of  Its  system; 
In  the  dominance  of  class  as  much  as 
of  race.  This  year,  however,  the  Labor 
party  has  slightly  roused  the  sleeping 
spirit  of  democracy,  and  a  mild  war- 
fare has  begun  between  those  who 
are  up  and  those  who  are  down,  each 
Hide  hoping  to  suppress  the  other,  and 
each  Inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  class 
bitterness,  narrowness,  greed,  and  gen- 
eral lack  of  obliging  self-sacrlflce  In  the 
other. 

English  civilization— the  highest  pro- 
duced by  the  ages— has  yet  found  no 
better  metho<1  of  binding  the  mass  of 


human  beings  together  than  by  crush- 
ing down  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few.  The  suppression  of  the  weak 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  strong  re- 
main as  firm  principles  in  this  organ- 
ized srx'iety  as  they  are  in  animal  life, 
only  that  they  are  disguised.  The  city 
follows  the  Roman  example,  and,  re- 
versing the  Roman  maxim,  spares  the 
proud  and  wars  down  the  feeble.  With 
the  weak  and  the  feeble  are  included 
all  that  are  too  fine,  too  delicate  and 
sensitive,  or  too  scrupulous  for  con- 
flict. The  general  belief  is  that  the 
subjects  enjoy  being  ruled  as  much  as 
the  masters  enjoy  ruling,  but  this  doc- 
trine seems  to  have  emanated  from  the 
masters.  Even  the  family  is  held  to- 
gether more  by  authority  than  by  love. 
Two  common  sayings  amongst  English- 
men are  that  **worklng  men  like  a  lord," 
and  that  "women  like  to  be  mastered.'* 
The  great  refinement  of  modern  speech, 
combined  with  the  admirable  talent  of 
our  race  for  humbug,  prevents  the  dom- 
inance of  class  or  sex  from  being  ob- 
trusively disagreeable.  The  masculine 
ascendency  (as  It  Is  now  called)  has  re- 
cently been  revived.  In  connection  with 
the  eflTort  to  be  strong  and  virile,  and, 
if  possible,  "serenely  savage."  The  se- 
verest comment  that  can  be  made  on 
its  results  comes  from  the  Englishmen 
themselves,  for  in  conversation  and  In 
the  Press  they  are  never  weary  of  at- 
tacking the  spite,  frivolity,  vanity,  ex- 
travagance, feebleness,  deceltfulness, 
thievishness.  and  similar  endearing 
qualities  of  the  sex  to  which  their 
mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  belong. 
Since  all  but  a  few  exceptional  English- 
women completely  agree  with  their 
countrymen's  verdict.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  a  comparative  stranger 
to  deny  that  these  may  be  their  char- 
acteristics as  a  general  rule,  though 
without  the  authority  of  the  profes- 
sional thinkers  I  might  not  have  ar- 
rived at  quite  the  same  conclusions,  nor 
stated  them  quite  so  baldly.     But  cer- 
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tainly  there  is  another  type  of  woiuan 
in  whom  natural  sweetness  seems  to 
have  found  some  spiritual  help  from 
her  rather  suppressed  condition. 
There  is  a  kind  of  fine,  selfless,  gentle 
goodness,  unconscious  even  of  Its  own 
existence,  that  is  to  be  found  amongst 
Englishwomen,  and  that  in  its  great- 
est perfection  is  more  characteristic  of 
them  than  of  Americans  or  Colonials. 
But  to  make  these  saints  it  must  take 
so  many  sinners.  They  must  always 
be  rare  exceptions,  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  ascendency  does  not  seem  to 
have  worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Englishmen  are  never  quite  at  their 
ease  unless  they  are  suppressing  some 
one;  they  must  have  some  one  to  look 
down  upon.  Below  the  smooth  sur- 
face, the  trim,  correct,  amiable  manner, 
the  old  traditional  British  force  exists 
unchanged.  The  mvtier  of  our  race  has 
nlwaj's  been  to  conquer  and  to  govern. 
Every  national  quality  fits  Englishmen 
for  this  career;  their  practical  ability; 
their  stoical  endurance  of  their  own 
pain  and  their  Insensibility  to  the  pain 
of  others;  their  Olympic  pose;  their  un- 
paralleled genius  for  humbug;  their  un- 
flinching determination  to  do  right  and 
also  at  the  same  time  to  get  the  better 
of  every  one  else;  but  above  all  their 
enormous  i>owers  of  absori)tion.  The 
Olympic  i)ose  Is  a  much  subtler  and 
more  impressive  thing  than  such  a 
swagger  as  that  «)f  the  Heidelberg 
Korps  Student.  Continentals,  and  also 
the  unasslmilated  Colonials  and  Ameri- 
cans, recognize  it,  and  occasionally 
chafe  under  it;  but,  however  much 
they  may  criticise  It  In  its  absence, 
they  all  Ik)w  down  before  its  presence. 
An  impassive  attitude  has  been  the 
immemorial  attribute  of  all  ruling  na- 
tions, from  the  days  of  the  Konians  to 
the  days  of  the  Turks.  Jt  suggests 
rather  than  claims  a  superiority  to  hu- 
man passions  and  emotions.  it  does 
nc»t  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  per- 
fection In  England  until  after  the  close 


of  the  XaiKileonic  wars,  when  London 
became  the  dominant  city  of  the  domi- 
nant race  of  the  world.  The  kej'uote 
to  tlie  character  of  a  twentieth-century 
Londoner  is  an  unl)ouuded  Imperial 
pride.  He  never  forgets  himself; 
never  gives  himself  away;  he  imputes 
to  himself  the  loftiest  motives  and 
highest  authority;  when  any  accident 
pmves  him  in  the  wrong,  he  has  an 
amazing  talent  for  savirg  his  face  and 
assuming  to  himself  the  merits  of  the 
very  perscm  or  measure  he  has  been 
fighting.  Ten  years  hence,  when  the 
Women's  Franchise  Bill  has  become 
law,  Mr.  As(iulth  may  l)e  making  a 
speech  dwelling  on  the  zeal  his  party 
has  shown  for  i)olitical  Justice  to 
women.  Devices  of  this  kind  have  al- 
ways been  familiar  to  i>edagogues  and 
masters.  A  subject  should  never  be 
allowed  to  find  out  that  his  master  can 
make  mistakes,  or  that  he  can  laugh  or 
cry  or  fall  ill  or  get  into  a  temper. 
This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  dig- 
nified and  unemotional  duluess  of  many 
English  households.  It  is  not  of  him- 
self as  a  mere  individual  that  the  Lon- 
doner is  proud;  in  regard  to  his  own  at- 
tainments he  is  often  extraordinarily 
modest.  But  he  has  an  inordinate 
pride  in  his  race  and  in  his  cit}%  and  in 
himself  as  a  citizen.  He  never  admits 
a  doubt  that  In  respect  of  l)eing  a  Lon- 
doner he  Is  immeasurably  superior  to 
any  and  every  stranger,  and  on  any 
and  every  point.  Such  a  doubt  no  more 
occurs  to  him  than  it  would  have  oc- 
curred to  an  Imperial  Roman  or  Byzan- 
tine when  comparing  himself  to  a  Bar- 
barian. Tills  attitude  of  his  Is  useful 
in  lielping  on  the  assimilation  of  fresh 
elements,  for  the  stranger  gets  tired 
of  i^aying  continual  tribute  and  claims 
citizenship,  which  is  readily  granted. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  nation 
was  militant,  and  the  national  qualities 
were  bluntly  and  brutally  conspicuous. 
It  was  then  that  Goldsmith  saw  "the 
lords   of   human    kind,**    and   marked 
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**tlie  pride  in   their  port,  defiance   in 
tlielr  eye."    To^ay  the  "lords"  have  be- 
come polite;  to  the  surprised  admira- 
tion of  the  French,    The  age  of  bla- 
tant Jingoism  has  gone  by.     The  strug- 
gle is  over;  the  supremacy  is  won,  and 
is  worn  now  with  sovereign  courtesy, 
the   foreigners  are  no   longer  saluted 
with  brickbats  and  abuse,  but  with  the 
smile    of    conscious    superiority    and 
amiable  patronage.     But  however  gen- 
tly they  are  handled,  they  soon  learn 
that  they  are   in  the  grip  of  a   very 
strong  nationality.      A  common  motif 
in   Colonial    stories,    and   one   that   is 
drawn  from  real  life,  is  the  mistaken 
contempt  of  tlie  rougher,  larger  men 
of  the  backwoods  for  some  exquisitely 
civilized    '*new-chum"    English   gentle- 
man, who  in  tlie  hour  of  danger  proves 
himself  the  greatest  hero  of  all.     And 
it  is  true  that  even  in  the  most  savage 
wilds  of  the  Empire  there  is  not  more 
mute   heroism   shown   than   the*  brick 
walls   of   London   witness  every   day. 
Courage   has,    indeed,   reached   an   al- 
most non-human  Stoicism  here,  attribu- 
table partly  to  the  pride  of  race,  but 
still   more  to  the  fierce  fight  for  life 
and  power.      London,  which  ui)on  the 
surface  is  a  comedy,  is  below  the  sur- 
face a  great  tragedy.     The  civilization 
of  feeling  has  gone  only  a  few  inches 
down,  and  beneath  its  crust  the  bar- 
baric instincts  of  fighting  and  conquer- 
ing have  free  play.    They  have  changed 
their  methods,  and  they  have  become 
hypocritical,  but  their  object  is  still  the 
same.      There  is  only  one  religion   in 
London  whose  worshippers  are  all  de- 
voutly sincere,  and  that  is  the  cult  of 
success.    The  city  is  notbiug  but  a  so- 
cial   Imttlefield,     where    every    niau*s 
hand  is  against  every  other  man  and 
against  every  woman;  where  there  are 
a  few  great  prizes  for  the  cc)n<iuerors, 
a  footing  for  those  who  can  hold  their 
own,  and  for  the  rest  a  place  oii  the 
ground,  in  the  dust  and  mud  under  the 
feet  of  the  conquerors.      The  essential 


spirit  of  this  community  is  still  force 
and  strength.  The  real  human  fellow- 
ship is  not  yet  in  sight.  In  this  city— 
**the  greatest  birth  of  time"— our  race 
has  discovered  no  other  way  of  human 
beings  coming  into  contact  except  by 
secret  conflict.  The  young,  the  sick, 
the  afflicted,  and  often,  too,  those  who 
are  spiritually  finer  than  their  fellows, 
fall  and  drop  out  of  the  ranks  without 
a  murmur.  Even  in  the  higher  cii^cles 
those  who  have  failed  know  that  they 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  being  slighted 
and  shunned  by  former  friends.  It  is 
for  their  failure  that  the  prosperous 
Londoner  detests  the  unemployed,  and 
not  for  the  alleged  causes  of  self-indul- 
gence and  dislike  to  work,  for  these 
weaknesses  are  superstitiously  admired 
when  they  appear  amongst  the  lei- 
sured class.  "All  crimes  are  safe,  but 
lia ted"— failure.  All  the  vast  charity 
of  London  has  not  got  as  far  as  the 
simple  communism  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  who  share  their  food  with 
every  meml)er  of  the  tribe.  In  Lon- 
don, under  the  feet  of  the  dominant  and 
successful,  there  is  a  mass  of  degraded, 
cramped,  stunted  humanity,  incapable 
of  rising,  content  with  its  abject  condi- 
tion, denied  the  birthright  of  savages, 
bound  in  industrial  slavery,  and  fixed 
In  an  unacknowledge<l  and  hypocrit- 
ical class-subjection.  The  conservative 
law  that  suppresses  the  mass,  the  con- 
servative instinct  that  keeps  them  in 
their  place,  are  nothing  but  the  inher- 
ited law  and  the  primal  instincts  of  tlie 
brute  and  the  barbarian. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  New 
World,  who  Inherit  so  large  a  share  in 
this  civilization  and  who  yet  are  free 
to  start  over  again,  are  by  no  means 
mental  and  moral  Infants.  They  may 
claim  the  right  that  English  provincials 
have  exercised  in  the  past  of  obsen-lng 
and  criticising  freely,  instead  of  merely 
sitting  down  In  barren  admiration.  It 
is  well  for  an  Imperial  nation,  instead 
of  merely  reproducing  itself  In  inferior 
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and  dwarf  copies,  to  give  birth  to  new 
nations  and  to  new  systems  of  civili- 
zation. Tlie  future  of  the  Colonies 
can  never  be  In  the  direction  of  splen- 
The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 


did  conquest  and  universal  dominion, 
but  it  may  be  towards  social  advance 
and  social  independence. 

Edith  Searle  Grassmann. 


A  POET'S  WIFE. 


An  Ideally  good  wife  Is  a  subject  so 
difficult  to  treat  imaginatively  that 
writers  of  fiction  (which  is  not  prob- 
lematic) have  generally  and  wisely 
said  farewell  to  their  heroines  as  these 
turn  to  enter  their  husbands*  homes. 
Great  poetry,  and  especially  great  clas- 
sical poetry,  has,  indeed,  been  ade- 
quate to  the  task  of  making  human  and 
individual  women  whose  charm  and 
dignity  lie  In  their  goodness;  and  so  we 
have,  for  our  comfort,  such  figures 
as  Andromache,  Penelope  and  Alkestis. 

Thackeray,  among  novelists,  had  an 
unfortunate  Interest  In  depicting  his 
heroines  after  marriage,  whereby  he 
only  raised  up  enemies  for  his  crea- 
tions. But  where  Thackeray  failed, 
his  master,  Fielding,  had  succeeded  so 
perfectly  that  all  subsequent  marrle<l 
heroines  must  either  fall  short  of  Ame- 
lia or  reflect  her  charm. 

If  we  take  Fielding's  Amelia  and  the 
Alkestis  of  Euripedes  as  types  of  en- 
tirely unselfish  wives  we  shall  find  a 
marked  difference  In  the  treatment  of 
each.  Amelia  Is  the  devoted  woman 
as  she  appears  to  a  man,  single-minded, 
unquestioning,  rejoicing  In  self -sacri- 
fice. Alkestis  Is  the  devoted  woman  as 
she  appears  to  herself;  the  sacrifice  Is 
as  complete,  the  love  as  faithful,  the 
demeanor  as  gentle;  but  she  has  in- 
stinctively passed  the  heaviest  judg- 
ment on  her  companion— she  has  ceased 
to  make  any  demand  on  him. 

If  fiction  Is  shy  of  a  type  so  serious, 
so  simple,  and  so  consoling,  in  the 
pages  of  biography  we  find  It  under 
every  disguise  of  age  and  clime  and 
estate,  but  everywhere  constant  to  Its 


task  of  making  some  man's  effort  pos- 
sible, or  of  consoling  some  man's  sense 
of  failure.  In  the  inscrutable  economy 
of  Nature  it  is  not  to  the  man  who  de- 
serves, but  to  the  weaker  brother  who 
needs  such  a  wife,  that  the  best  woman 
is  given.  Let  it  be  enough  for  us,  as  it 
is  for  her,  if  the  undeserving  Is  at 
least  the  fondly  appreciative. 

In  the  eight  long  volumes  of  Thomas 
Moore's  Ck>rrespondence  it  is  easy 
enough  to  see  his  weaknesses  as  a  man 
and  his  shortcomings  as  a  husband. 
He  loved  pleasure  and  flattery  and 
fashionable  society,  he  could  not  refuse 
an  invitation,  he  left  his  beautiful  wife 
at  home  economising,  while  he  warbled 
moving  melodies  at  other  women's 
pianos,  but  never  for  one  moment  was 
he  blind  to  her  true  and  incomparable 
worth.  There  Is  no  single  mention  of 
his  Bessie  but  shows  some  admirable 
and  lovable  trait.  From  first  to  last  he 
delights  to  record  the  impression  her 
remarkable  beauty  made  on  all  who 
saw  her;  her  goodness  to  the  poor,  ber 
piety,  her  unselflsh  economy  never  lost 
their  power  to  touch  his  warm  Irish 
heart.  As  the  years  passed  and  sor- 
rows multiplied,  something  of  rever- 
ence, of  tender  awe,  mingled  with  his 
familiar  affection. 

In  1811  when  he  was  thirty-two  years 
old,  Moore's  whole  assets  were  two  vol- 
umes of  poetry,  **each  warmer  than  the 
former,'*  a  large  acquaintance  wiUi  all 
that  was  gayest  and  most  fashionable 
in  I^ndon,  vague  hopes  of  advance- 
ment from  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Molra,  parents  living  over  the  paternal 
grocery  shop  in  Dublin  more  or  leas 
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Oepeudeut  ou  him,  a  light  heait,  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  a  brogue,  a  eharm- 
iug  wit,  and  a  voice  in  singing  that 
would  ''wile  the  bird  from  the  briar." 
Add  to  this  the  Judgment  of  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  his  friends:  '*You  were 
always  the  slave  of  beauty,  say  what 
you  please  to  the  contra ly  .  .  .  and  as 
likely  a  gentleman  to  make  a  mistake 
in  that  way  as  any  I  know."  Nor  does 
the  history  of  his  courtship  contradict 
the  impression.  He  had  gone  down  to 
Kilkenny  with  a  set  of  other  gay  fel- 
lows for  some  private  theatricals,  in 
w^hlch  two  young  actresses,  Misses 
Dyke,  also  took  part.  The  intimacy  of 
reheai*8als,  moonlight  walks  by  the 
river,  "snug  little  dinners"  with  the 
two  girls  and  their  widowed  mother- 
such  were  the  setting  of  Love's  Young 
Dream  for  the  impressionable  poet  and 
the  innocent  and  t)eautiful  girl. 

The  Dykes  were  probably  a  theatrical 
family.  Bessie's  only  sister  was  on  the 
stage,  and  married  William  Murray, 
lessee  of  one  of  the  Edinburgh  theatres, 
who  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
Scott's  |llai*y.  The  widowed  mother 
plays  a  rather  sorry  part  in  Moore's 
diary;  she  is  never  mentioned  except 
as  the  recipient  of  stray  flve-i>ound 
notes,  painfully  saved  by  her  daughter 
or  generously  bestowed  by  her  son-in- 
law.  The  couple  were  married  se- 
cretly in  London,  and  in  May,  from 
lodgings  in  Brompton,  Moore  intro- 
duced his  bride  into  the  most  formida- 
ble of  societies  to  the  shy  and  un- 
known, that  of  the  gay  and  well-born 
and  witty.  They  all  tried  to  be  kind 
to  her,  declared  her  to  be  **very  bL»auti- 
ful,''  nicknamed  her  Psyche,  and  evi- 
dently found  her  very  difficult  to  get 
on  with.  Rogers,  who  kept  his  bitter 
remarks  for  the  prosperous  and  his 
querulousness  for  his  intimat.^s,  was 
apparently  the  first  of  her  husband's 
friends  to  dispel  her  shyness  and  giiii 
her  timid  confidence. 

London    was    full    of    social    terrors 


for  the  young  wife,  and,  because  he  was 
honestly  and  heartily  in  love,  Moore 
consented  to  turn  his  back  on  the  town 
and  carry  her  ofl^  to  a  cottage  in  the 
country.  "As  for  that  most  ungrateful 
of  Bessies,"  wrote  one  of  the  kindest 
of  Moore's  women  friends,  **she  has 
made  the  most  favorable  impression  on 
all  those  hearts  she  was  In  such  a  huri*y 
to  run  away  from."  Nature  never 
meant  more  to  Moore  the  poet  than 
the  background  of  a  file  champHre, 
The  "last"  was  probably  also  the  first 
"rose  of  summer"  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion. Two  things  only  w^ere  necessary 
to  him  in  the  country,  a  large  library 
and  some  friendly  great  house  where 
he  could  still  keep  up  with  all  that  was 
gayest  and  cleverest  in  the  world  of 
|K>litic8  or  fashion.  Conversation  was 
the  medium  in  which  he  did  his  think- 
ing, singing  to  responsive  drawing- 
room  audiences  the  condition  of  his 
lyrical  inspiration.  Lord  Moira  had 
been  his  first  friend  and  patron,  and 
it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  place 
in  Leicestershire  that  the  Moores 
found  their  first  modest  home.  Moore, 
with  his  poetic  fame,  his  ready  wit, 
his  exquisite  singing,  was  an  invalua- 
ble social  element,  and,  to  do  them 
justice,  the  great  people  were  quite 
willing  to  extend  their  kindness  to 
Bessie. 

At  first  Moore  imperfectly  realized 
that  difficulties  might  arise  on  her  side. 
His  own  womenkind  would  have  en- 
tered into  the  situation  with  eager 
gratitude.  The  little  vivacious  Irish 
mother  in  Dublin  had  worked  and 
prayed  single-mindedly  for  Tom's  so- 
cial advancement:  when,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, the  Lansdownes  showed  kind  ci- 
vility to  his  sister  £llen,  that  simple 
little  lady  shed  tears  of  gratitude  and 
delight.  Moore  knew  the  flutter  of 
pleasure  it  would  excite  in  the  Dublin 
home  circle  when  he  wrote  passages 
like  this.  **^I  think  it  would  have 
pleased  you  to  see  my  wife  in  one  of 
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Ijord  Moini's  ciUTlajjres,  with  his  ser- 
vant riding  after  her  and  Lady  Lou- 
don's crimson  travelling  cloak  round 
her  to  keep  her  comfortal)le/'  But 
though  he  himself  was  instinctively 
most  at  home  in  the  houses  of  the 
great,  Moore  could  love  and  respect  the 
"democratic  pride"  which  made  Bessie 
turn  to  the  society  of  her  etpuils.  She 
drank  tea  at  the  vicarage  and  made 
friends  with  tlie  doctor's  family,  and, 
young  and  Inexperienced  as  she  was. 
found  her  way  int<»  cottages  where  age 
and  want  were  brightentKl  by  lier  pres- 
ence; meanwhile  Tom  was  free  to  ac- 
cept visits  to  Chatsworth  and  to  stay 
with  the  High  Sheriff.  He  had  some 
economic  s<-ruples— creditable  in  a  fam- 
ily man — t>n  the  score  of  the  expense 
of  visiting.  His  coat  was  showing 
wear  at  the  seams;  it  was  awkward 
going  to  a  duke's  house  without  a  ser- 
vant. But  the  social  instinct  was  t<M> 
strong,  and  there  is  always  a  remedy 
for  shabby  clothes,  though  not  an  eco- 
nomical one.  The  new  coat  from  I/)n- 
don  had  to  be  altere<l  by  a  country 
tailor,  but  with  a  new  an<l  setlitlous 
poem  on  the  Prince  Uegent  In  his  wal- 
let, the  little  poet's  success  among  the 
Whig  lords  and  ladles  was  (piite  inde- 
iKMulent  of  clothes.  Paying  visits  is 
not  the  way  for  a  iH)et  to  tlnd  inspira- 
tion nor  to  effect  economies.  At  the 
High  Sheriff's  Moore  was  kept  a  pris- 
oner on  a  diet  of  salmon  and  cham- 
pagne till  a  remittance  from  his  pub- 
lishers enabltHl  him  to  tip  tlie  servants 
and   depart   with   credit. 

There  were,  liowever.  gaieties  at 
liome.  In  which  Bessie  took  part  with 
shy  pleasure.  At  a  ball  at  AshlMUirne. 
their  little  country  town,  she  was  al- 
most frightened  by  the  admiration  she 
excited.  Her  liuslmnd  was  In  the 
midst  of  writing  Lalla  Hmtkli.  aiul  to 
please  him  she  wore  a  turban,  wliich 
better  than  any  otlier  liead-dress  be- 
came "the  wild  |M>ctic  beauty  of  lier 
face." 


Rogers  came  down  once  or  twice  and 
made  tlyiug  visits,  not  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure to  Moore:  the  thorns  were  never 
quite  concealed  in  the  roses  lu  Rogers's 
conversation.  With  a  rich  man*s  pre- 
conceptions of  what  a  \yooT  man's  econ- 
omies ought  to  l>e,  he  animadverted  on 
tlie  superfluity  of  maids  and  melted 
butter  In  the  Moore  inHiage.  But  to 
Bessie  he  was  unifonuly  kind;  when 
he  discovered  that  her  greatest  happi- 
ness was  helping  her  poor  neighbors, 
he  apiM>inted  her  his  almoner.  It  was 
he,  too.  who  found  a  new  name  for 
Psyche  when  three  little  baby  girls 
came  to  ttU  her  arms;  writing  to  Moore 
he  sends  greeting  to  the  Madonna  della 
Sedia. 

The  death  of  Olivia  Byron,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  baliies,  was  the 
tirst  of  many  sorrows  that  were  to  try 
tluit  gentle  heart.  Moore— always  ten- 
der in  ills  ways  with  his  wife— could 
hardly  persuade  her  to  leave  the  little 
l>ody,  so  heart  break  ingly  fair  in  Its 
wiilte  coldness. 

Heavier  was  the  loss  two  years  later 
when  rosy,  sturdy  little  Barlfira  died 
in  consequence  of  a  fall.  Moore  had 
been  enjoying  a  bachelor  holiday  with 
Rogei*s  in  Paris,  but  arrived  in  time 
to  stand  by  his  wife  In  her  e.xceedlng 
sorrow.  He  fully  shai^ed  her  grief,  and 
was,  besides,  dee|)ly  concerned  for  her. 
But  from  this  time  forward  there  was 
a  change  in  Bessie;  she  Is  the  same 
tender,  unseltish  creature,  only  she 
nmkes  fewer  demands,  she  lives  her 
own  life:  Amelia  has  liecome  Alkestis. 

A  new  home  in  a  new  conutry  had 
to  be  found.  A  small  house,  a  garden, 
kindly  neighbors  were  what  Bessie 
longed  for,  a  patron  and  a  library  the 
essentials  for  her  husband.  The  latter 
re<]uisltes  were  the  first  to  be  secured. 
Lord  Lansdowne.  the  kindest,  most  un- 
affecttHl  and  cultivated  of  the  great 
Wiilg  lords,  was  eager  to  secure  Moore 
as  a  neigh iMjr  at  his  place  at  Bowood 
in  Wiltshire.    The  society  and  the  11- 
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brary  were  alcove  erltk-lsiu,  but  the 
small  thatched  eottage.  the  only  resi- 
dence available,  seemed  to  Moore  be- 
low even  their  humble  irretentions. 
To  Bessie  the  thatch,  the  porch,  the 
Karden  looked  invitingly  homelike,  and 
the  rent  of  forty  pounds  a  year  for 
house  and  furniture  had  a  blessed 
promise  of  peace  to  one  already  too 
well  ac<iuainte<l  with  the  certainties  of 
expenditure  and  the  uncertainties  of 
income. 

At  first  the  shadow  of  the  bijr  house 
fell     heavily     on     Bessie's     soul.    She 
waltwl  to  accei)t  an  invitation  to  Bo- 
w(kk1  till  she  c<mld  ko  in  the  shelter  of 
the   poet    Bowles   and   his    respectable 
(»ld  wife.      But  notidng  could  prevent 
the  wave  of  isolation  that  swei)t  over 
her  in  tliat  large  house,   where  all  the 
rest    of    the    company    were    old    ac- 
quaintances    and     talked     a     brilliant 
idiom  she  could  not  master.      .Manners 
were  more  formal   in  those  days,  and 
It    was  yeai*s  before  Bessie  found  out 
that  I^idy   Lansdowne    was  a   woman 
as  liumble.  devout  and   tender-hearted 
as  hei*self.  whose  secret  habit  it  was  to 
tend  tlie  siek  and  p(M)r  with  womanly, 
personal    service.    At  fli*st  even   Moore 
was   abashed   by   her   restrained   man- 
nei*s.       It     is    ([uite    prtibable     that    a 
woman   so   good   as   Lady   I<jnisdowne 
had  misgivings  about  the  translator  of 
Anaen^on    and    the    author   of    Little's 
poems.       But  on   nearer  ac(piaintance 
she  convinced   herself   that   there   was 
no    sha(h»w   of    liarm    in    the    brilliant 
little  man.   while  he  brought  three  de- 
lightful  (lualiticatlons   int(»  society,   an 
infei'tious    .^ense    of    enjoynient.    witty 
and    symi»athetic    talk    at    table,    and 
afterwanls  a  gift  of  song  that  m^ltvnl 
his    hearers    Into   hai)py    teal's.    So    in- 
dispensable a  guest  did   he  b»H*ome  at 
B(>wo(k1  that  his  room  there  was  kept 
always  rea<ly.    Once  when  Lonl  Lans- 
downe  found  him  unexpectedly  a  guest 
lit    his    breakfast    tai>le    he    laughingly 
compared  Idm    to   the  tramps  who  dr. 


not  know  in  the  morning  where  they 
wrtl  find  their  l)etl  In  the  evening. 

About  a  year  after  the  Moores  were 
settled  in  their  pretty  cottage  at  Slo- 
perton,  a  baby  boy  was  lx)rn.  a  cause 
of  delight  to  both  i)a rents.  After  read- 
ing tlie  last  sad  chapters  of  the  Diary 
<»ne  recurs  with  curious  feelings  to  this 
cheerful  entry:  **Walketl  to  Devizes  for 
money:  the  little  Prodigal  is  no  8o<mer 
i»orn  than  money  is  wanted  for  him." 

M(K>re  would  gladly  have  had  liord 
Lansdowne  for  godfather,  "but  I  hate 
asking  and  Bessie,  who  is  independ- 
ence to  her  heart's  core,  hates  it  still 
more."  However,  one  day  when  Bes- 
sie was  asleep  In  the  little  drawing- 
room  ui)staii*8  and  Tom  taking  his  mid- 
day dinner  with  Baby  Anastasia  in  the 
dining-room,  I>ord  I^n.sdowne  knocked 
at  the  door.  He  had  heard  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Romiily  and  was  so  eager 
for  the  symi>athy  which  Moore  was  al- 
ways ready  to  l>estow  that,  when  de- 
nied at  the  door,  he  l)egged  to  be  al- 
lowe<l  to  go  ui)stali*s  to  write  a  nt»te. 
Siiould  Bessie  be  disturbed  or  his  Lonl- 
shii)  shown  into  an  atmcsphere  of  beef 
and  turnips?  Moore  was  gentleman 
and  humorist  enough  not  to  apologize 
for  his  surroundings:  lAH'tl  Lans- 
dt)wne's  heart  was  full  of  his  dead 
friend,  and  in  the  genial  intim:icy  of 
that  little  visit  .Moore  "felt  the  long 
th(»ught  of  re<iuest  to  him  t(»  be  god- 
father  rising  to  my  tongue  .  .  .  did  so 
and  lie  consente<l  with  mucli  kind- 
ness." Whether  Bessie  was  perfectly 
pleased  when  she  w(»ke  ui>  and  her 
husband  went  up  to  tell  her.  one  has  no 
means  of  guessing:  she  was  not— so 
one  gathei*s— ai)t  to  i»e  critical  of  iier 
husband's  actions. 

So  irrepressible  were  M<K)re's  s(K'ial 
instincts  that  he  could  no  more  resist 
tlie  county  ball  at  Devizes  than  he 
could  absent  himself  from  the  brilliant 
circle  at  BowckmI.  He  notes  more  tlian 
once  in  his  diary  how.  coming  liome 
In    the   sniall    hours,    he    found    Bessie 
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keeping  up  the  Are,  having  prepared  a 
nice  little  supper  for  him— just  as  Ame- 
lia AYould  have  done.  It  is  something: 
that  her  little  kindnesses  were  never 
taken  for  granted  by  her  lius1>aud. 
Delicate  health  and  shyness  accounted 
in  part  for  Bessie's  retired  life,  but 
there  were  also  toilet  difficulties  into 
which  her  husband  entered  with  un- 
usual understanding  for  a  man.  Like 
a  man,  too,  he  only  knew  one  and  that 
an  extravagant  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culties. He  acquiesced  when  the  lack 
of  a  bonnet  prevented  his  wife  from 
attending  the  consecration  of  the 
chapel  at  Bo  wood,  but  when  a  ball  was 
in  question  he  was  more  urgent. 

"After  a  long  discussion  with  the 
dear  girl,  in  which  I  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  her  to  get  a  new 
Kowu  for  the  occasion,  she  consented 
to  go  if  I  would  allow  her  to  go  in  the 
old  one  which,  she  assured  me,  was 
good  enough  for  a  poor  poet's  wife." 
•'The  whole  affair,"  he  writes  later, 
**was  very  splendid,  and  my  sweet 
Bess  (though  sadly  underdressed  for 
the  occasion)  looked  very  handsome 
and  enjoyed  it  all  as  much  as  if  she 
had  l>een  covered  with  diamonds." 

But  Bessie  could  on  occasion  also  en- 
joy the  peaceful  sense  and  "dlsinvol- 
tura"  that  spring  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  pretty  and  l)ecoming  clothes. 
It  was  after  their  return  from  France 
that  she  and  Moore  were  dining  at  Bo- 
wood,  **Bessie  looking  very  handsome 
in  her  simple  barege."  At  dinner 
Moore,  looking  down  the  table,  saw  her 
happily  placeil  in  the  kind  protection 
of  her  constant  friend.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  on  the  way  home  she  told  him 
In  high  spirits  that  after  dinner  all  the 
women  had  admired  her  dress  and 
been  very  kind  to  her. 

Bessie  had  her  own  little  hospitali- 
ties, too,  at  the  cottage,  a  dance  for 
instance,  where  eleven  couples  "took 
the  floor"  in  Moore*s  little  study  and 
supped  on  the  champagne  and  oysters 


which,  in   his  lavish  fashion,   he  had 
ordered  down  from  London. 

Publishers  and  editors  were  extraor- 
dinarily    enterprising    and    generous 
where  Moore  was  concerned.    He  him- 
self remarks  that  the  views  of  poets 
are  matter-of-fact  compared  to  the  san- 
guine Imagination  of  men  of  business. 
For    *'Lalla    Rookh"    Longmans    paid 
down  three  thousand  pounds,  and  for 
the  satiric   squibs  sent  to  the  TUne«^ 
Moore  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred   pounds   a    year    while    they 
lasted.      First  and   last    be   received 
more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
his  writing,  but  the  money  was  always 
being  forestalled,  and  one  fears  that 
Moore  and  his  wife  were  never  free 
from  embarrassment.      It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Moore  would  never  ac- 
cept the  assistance  offiered  freely  by 
his  rich  friends,  and  that,  at  all  times, 
he  most  generously  assisted  his  rela- 
tives in  Dublin.    But  when  these  facts 
have  been   placed  to  the  credit  side 
there  remains  enough  of  habitual  and 
meaningless  expenditure  to  have  tried 
the  cheerfulness  and  temper  of  any 
other  woman.      Rogers,  who  gossiped 
rather  spitefully  about  the  very  friends 
whom  he  helped  so  generously,  used 
to  assert  that  Mrs.   Moore  kept   ber 
household  on  a  guinea  a  week  while 
Moore  would  spend  the  same  aum  In 
the  same  time  on  gloves  and  hackney 
cabs. 

In  Moore*s  journal  the  reader  meeta 
again  and  again  with  monetary  crises 
which  make  his  heart  sink  with  sym- 
pathetic anxiety  only  to  find  on  the 
next  page  the  poet  paying— a  little  rne- 
fully— twenty-one  pounds  for  his  en- 
trance fee  at  Brooks's,  or  purring  over 
an  overcoat  wliich  Mr.  Nugee,  the  ftotn 
ionable  tailor,  assured  him  would  con- 
fer immortality  on  maker  and  wearer. 
Just  as  often  the  extravagance  springs 
from  reckless  kindness,  as  when  he 
took  two  state  cabins  for  Benle  and 
her  two  children  on  their  voyage  to* 
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Edinburgh  and  paid  fourtec'u   poimdH 
for  them.    Unlilie  Scott,   Moore  could 
not  Justify  his  extravagances  by  put- 
ting more  pressure  on  his  worls.    Such 
entries  as  "at  worli  all  day,"  or  ••noth- 
ing to  record  but  a  monotony  of  worli/' 
occur  often  enough,  but,  on  examining 
the  dates,  one  finds  that  these  periods 
of  steady  worlc  rarely  lasted  more  than 
**from  the  5th  till  the  9th/*    More  and 
more  as  years  went  on  he  shranlL  from 
periodic    literary    obligation.     He    re- 
fused a  temporary  post  as  leader  writer 
on  the  Thnes  at  a  salary  of  one  hundreti 
pounds   a    month.    Once    when   Bessie 
in   one   room    was   seriously   del)atiiig 
whether  she  could  afford  herself  a  five- 
shilling  fare  into  Devizes  Moore  in  tlie 
study  was  refusing  a  thousand  pounds 
offered  by  a  quixotic  publisher  for  a 
poem   one  third   the  length  of  **LalIa 
Roolch.''    To  us  there  seems  nothing  in- 
congruous in  the  author  of  "Paradise 
and  the  Peri"  editing  the  ••Keepsalte" 
at  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  but  Moore  was  Jealous  of  liis 
dignity  and  probably  wisely  so.    •The 
fact  is,  it  is  my  name  brings  these  of- 
fers and  my  name  would  suffer  by  ac- 
cepting them."       If  any  one   may   be 
pardoned    for    deteriorating    under    a 
weight  of  sordid  cares  it  is  a  woman 
wlio  Ktniggles  by  minute  economies  to 
meet  expenditure  over  which  she  has 
no  control.    But  Bessie  had  that  natu- 
ral  largeness  of   nature  that   nothing 
can  cramp.    Speaking  of  her  personal 
economies,  Moore  wrote,  "but  in  mat- 
ters of  ^lecessity  or  generosity  or  hon- 
est credit  she  will  go  to  the  last  far- 
thing.'' When  a  young  friend  marries, 
having  no  money  to  buy  a  present,  she 
must   needs   send  a  beautiful   tabinet 
gown,    recently     received    as    a    gift. 
Even  the  recipient  writes  regretfully, 
"Why  did  you  not  keep  your  handsome 
gown  for  your  own  handsome  self?" 

Rarer  than  generosity  is  a  Just  per- 
ception of  the  financial  rights  of  oth- 
ers when  these  clash    with  our  own. 
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In  1837  Longmans  were  bringing  out 
the  collected  edition  of  Moore's  works, 
and  Mrs.  Power,  the  widow  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Irish  Melodies,  demanded 
a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright 
"This  the  Longmans  think  too  much, 
and  so  it  probably  Is;  but  my  dear,  gen- 
erous and  Just-minded  Bess  tliinks 
otherwise,  and  (though  she  knows  a 
large  outlay  in  that  quarter  must  nec- 
essarily trench  upon  my  share  of  the 
emolument)  hopes  most  earnestly  that 
Mrs.  Power,  for  the  sake  of  her  fam- 
ily, will  refuse  to  take  any  less.  A 
rare  bird  is  Bess  In  more  ways  than 


»» 


one. 

She  had  a  pretty,  cunning  way  4)f 
economizing  by  pilfering  from  the 
change  which  the  poet  left  about  in  his 
careless  manner  and  then  surprising? 
him  with  the  little  hoard  when  ht* 
needed  some  siiecial  indulgence.  From 
1820  to  1822  the  Moores  were  in  France 
—partly  in  Paris,  partly  in  the'  neigh- 
borhood of  Meudon.  The  defalcation 
of  a  man  of  business  had  plunged  them 
into  difficulty,  and  they  had  gone 
abroad  to  escape  the  peculiar  horror 
of  the  time— a  debtors*  prison— but  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  economized*     ^ 

From  July  1  till  October  21  Bessie 
noted  that  they  had  not  spent  one  quiet 
evening;  the  only  niglft  they  dined 
alone  she  said,  "This  is  the  first  ra- 
tional evening  we  have  spent.**  In  this 
whirl  of  engagements  Moore  was  at- 
tempting to  read  up  the  history  of  An- 
cient Egypt  for  his  tale  "The  Epicu- 
rean." He  required  a  certain  •^Voyage 
de  Pythagore,*'  a  book  costing  three 
napoleons;  but,  with  a  recklessness 
that  recalls  Rosamund  and  the  Purple 
Jar,  he  must  needs  take  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  her  schoolmistress,  and  a  lit- 
tle schoolfellow  to  P^re  la  Chaise,  give 
them  a  dinner  at  the  Cadran  Bleu,  take 
them  all  to  the  tlieatre,  and  end  up 
somewhere  with  Iced  punch,  an  enter- 
tainment not  generally  associated  with 
childhood!    Bessie  was  not  a  conscien- 
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tiouK  moralist;  she  bad  uo  idea  of  edu- 
cating Tom  by  letting  him  bear  the 
consequences  of  his  own  actions. 
When  he  counted  the  cost  of  the  even- 
ing and  found  it  had  swallowed  up  his 
three  napoleons,  she  told  him  that  she 
had  **8aTed  by  little  pilferings  from 
him  four  napoleons,  and  that  he  should 
hare  them  for  his  book."  One  can  im- 
agine Fielding's  Amelia  playing  this 
pretty  trick  on  her  husband  and  giving 
him  the  money  with  the  same  tender 
smile. 

Stifling  and  agitating  as  pecuniary 
croublee  are,  Bessie  had  learned  to 
face  them  with  calmness,  turning  all 
the  energy  of  her  loving  nature  into 
contrivance  and  management.  Far 
heavier  sorrows  were  to  fall  to  her 
lot.  The  two  little  dead  daughters 
were  unforgotten.  After  an  interval  of 
ten  years  the  sight  of  Barbara's  grave 
moved  her  mother  to  a  passion  of 
tears.  In  Paris  she  had  her  Anastasia, 
whose  graceful  dancing  was  a  delight 
to  her  father,  and  little  Tom,  a  beauti- 
ful boy  like  his  mother;  a  year  or  two 
later  Russ^  was  born,  **sweet  Buss," 
his  mother's  special  companion  and  de- 
light Moore  says  of  himself  that  anx- 
iety abont  his  children  almost  spoilt  his 
pleasure  In  them.  In  all  troubles, 
whether  of  day  and  way,  or  the  more 
acute  anxieties  about  health,  he  knew 
but  one  method— he  had  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  social  life  always  so  ready 
to  receive  him;  he  was,  only  too  faith- 
fully. 

the  friend  .  .  .  who 
Forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with 
you. 

The  griefs  were  there;  when  he  re- 
turned home  and  met  them  face  to 
face,  they  overwhelmed  him.  Then 
Bessie 

Who  could  not  be  unmanned. 
No!  nor  outwomaned, 

would  quietly   urge   him   to  return  to 


that  gay  life  which  always  serred  as 
an  anodyne  for  him.  Like  Alkeatfs 
she  rendered  all  wifely  dues  io  ber 
husband  except  the  dearest  and  most 
essential,  the  claiming  support  fion^ 
him.  Like  Alkestls,  too,  her  most  iMUi- 
sionate  yearning  of  heart  may  hare 
been  given  to  the  children. 

From  February  1828  to  Febmmry 
1829  she  had  watched  the  decline  of 
Anastasia,  a  gentle,  lovable  girl  mp^ 
proaching  the  age  when  an  only  dani^- 
ter  becomes  a  second  youth  to  her 
mother.  Within  a  month  of  the  end 
Moore  writes:  '*The  dreadful  tnith  at 
last  forced  itself  upon  me  that  theie 
was  but  little  hope  for  our  poor  gtrL 
Bessie  herself  has  known  (and  been 
wasting  away  on  the  knowledge  of)  It 
these  three  weeks,  but  feared  to  die- 
trese  me  by  tellidg  me  of  it" 

If,  reading  this  saddest  of  narratiTee, 
we  are  tempted  to  contrast  the  mother 
whose  beautiful,  worn  face  looked  **al- 
ways  so  nice  and  cheerful'*  to  the  rest- 
less child  waking  up  in  the  flre-ttt 
small  hours,  with  the  father  shrlnkfais 
so  i>ainfully  from  the  fear  of  pafai,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  from  hie 
record  that  we  draw  our  knowledge  of 
**that  perfection  of  all  womanly  Tlrtae 
that  exists  in  my  beloved  Bessie.** 

It  was  an  age  when  evangelical  piety 
sought  to  turn  innocent  children  Into 
self-conscious  saints,  and  ajbw!  aimed 
as  carefully  at  preparing  yonng  sools 
for  an  edifying  death-bed  as  for  a  ose- 
f ul  life.  Two  generations  of  rdlgloas 
story-books  and  biographies  attest  tUs 
tendency.  Two  weeks  before;  In  a 
stage-coach,  a  pretty  "Uttle  saint**  of 
twelve  years  old  had  amnsed  Moore 
by  her  zeal  for  his  soul,  asklns  him  If 
he  really  felt  all  he  wrote  In  the  Sacred 
Melodies.  *'Moore  shrank,**  sajs  liord 
John  Russell,  "from  dlstnrbtnff  his 
child's  mind  with  rellgioas  prefiaratloa, 
but  Mrs:  Moore  had  long  befbre  taienl- 
cated  in  her  daughter's  mind  those  les- 
sons of  piety  which  she  was  so  well 
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qualified  to  Impart."  Lord  John's 
warm  regard  for  his  frieud^s  wife  ringr^ 
true  and  serious  through  all  his  for- 
mal phrasing. 

During  that  last  fortnight  Moore  ded- 
icated to  the  dying  girl  all  the  social 
charm  and  entertaining  ways  that  the 
world  found  so  irresistible.  '*What 
nice  evenings  we  hare/'  the  child 
would  say  contentedly.  She  was  her 
father's  child,  with  his  sensibility  and 
his  gift  of  music.  **Shall  I  try  to  sing, 
mamma?"  she  asl^ed  one  night.  **I>o, 
my  love";  and  she  immediately  began 
her  father's  little  Bacchanalian  song 
with  its  curiously  pathetic  opening  line 

When  in  death  I  shall  calmly  recline. 

Intent  only  on  keeping  her  arms 
round  the  child  and  warding  off  from 
her  the  terrors  and  pains  of  death,  Bes- 
sie liardly  felt  her  own  angoish,  and 
even  in  the  darkest  of  the  valley  she 
liad  thouirht  for  her  husband,  who,  in 
some  ways  was  as  much  her  child  as 
the  dying  girl  on  her  bosom.  When  it 
came  near  the  end,  '^Bessie  knowing 
what  an  effect  (through  my  whole  life) 
it  would  have  on  me.  Implored  me  not 
to  be  present  at  it** 

Unfaltering,  with  her  tender  cheerful 
voice,  she  answered  the  child's  wild 
cry,  ''I  shaU  die,  I  shall  die!**  with  the 
simple  words  '*We  pray  to  God  contin- 
ually for  you,  my  dear  Anastasia,  and 
I  am  sure  God  must  love  you  because 
you  have  always  been  a  good  girl." 

Even  at  the  very  end,  when  she 
called  Moore  in  to  take  his  last  good- 
bye, she  held  her  beautiful  head  be- 
tween his  sight  and  the  death-stricken 
child,  that  his  memory  should  carry 
away  no  painful  image  of  the  young 
face  he  loved.  But  to  herself  so  dear 
was  the  wasted  little  body  that  she 
would  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  the  last 
offices.  She  laid  her  snowdrops  in  the 
coffin  and  then  turned  again  to  her 
great  task  of  loving  and  upholding  and 
consoling. 


Henceforth  she  was,  like  Job,  '*to  sit 
as  chief  ...  as  one  that  comforteth 
mourners.*' 

Wherever  there  was  sorrow  or  sick- 
ness she  had  the  right  of  free  entry. 
She  and  her  husband  were  to  dine 
at  Lacock  Abbey,  one  of  the  great 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  her 
home,  and  Bessie,  already  dressed, 
walked  over  to  the  curate*s  house  to 
find  liim  dangerously  ill  and  the  family 
in  great  distress.  Moore  had  to  go  to 
his  part}*  alone  and,  returning  home 
next  morning,  found  that  his  wife  had 
been  up  all  night  with  the  sick  man. 
When  next  she  dined  at  Lacock  Ab- 
bey, the  hostess,  Lady  Elisabeth  Field- 
ing, whispered  mischievously  to  Moore, 
*1  suppose  there  is  nobody  dying  in 
your  neighborhood  or  we  should  not 
have  had  Mrs.  Moore  here  toHlay.** 
Poor  Lady  Elizabeth,  she  herself  had 
always  found  it  '*such  an  agreeable 
world  and  so  pleasant  to  live  in"  that 
she  had  been  impatient  of  those  who 
found  it  sad,  yet  when  her  time  came 
to  sit  among  mourners,  in  the  first 
hours  of  sorrow  it  was  to  Bessie  Moore 
and  to  her  alone  that  she  turned  for 
the  comfort  that  no  one  else  could  af- 
ford. 

There  were  many  pleasant  things  in 
Bessie's  quiet  days  at  Sloperton. 
Ck)nntry  life,  that  finer  fleur  of  E^nglish 
civilization,  was  probably  never  more 
attractive  than  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  of  the  last  century.  The  coun- 
try had  not  as  yet  been  invaded  by  in- 
dustries; old  cottages,  old  farms,  old 
manor  houses,  old  gardens,  gave  color 
and  a  pleasant  flavor  of  antiquity  to 
the  fair,  green,  prosperous  landscape. 
The  small  socialities  of  a  country 
neighborhood,  the  kindly  intimacies  of 
those  who  lived  within  easy  reach  and 
met  often  without  effort  or  ceremony, 
made  up  a  life  which  seems  very 
peaceful  and  charming  as  we  find  it  in 
novels  and  story-books  of  the  period. 
Benevolence     performed     its     simple 
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tasks  of  c'lotbing  the  uaked,  feeding 
the  hungry,  and  training  tidy  little 
maid-servants,  untroubled  by  economic 
principles,  unappalled  by  economic 
problems.  Ladies  drove  alx>ut  in  low 
phaetons,  visited  the  schools  and  the 
sick,  worked  in  their  gardens  and  ex- 
changed new  and  rare  bulbs  and  seeds. 
When  we  find  Bessie  and  her  sons  go- 
ing to  archery  meetings  and  winning 
silver  arrows  we  feel  that  we  are  com- 
ing almost  into  touch  with  Leech  and 
his  delightful  girls  and  garden-parties. 
The  intimacy  with  Bowood  grew  easier 
and  more  affectionate  as  the  years 
passed.  We  find  Lady  Lansdowne 
providing  little  Russell  with  gardening 
tools  and  sending  Bessie  flowers  for 
her  hanging  baskets,  but  one  can  best 
measure  the  growth  of  intimacy  be- 
tween these  two  rare  women  by  ''the 
smart  little  bonnet"  which  on  one  oc- 
casion Lady  Lansdowne  ventured  to 
bring  for  Mrs.  Moore  from  Paris. 

Within    a    quarter    of    a     mile    the 
Moores  had  as  uelghl)oi's  one  of  the 
most   distinguished    and    most    genial 
families   in   England.      Colonel— after- 
wards   Sir    William— Napier    was    the 
first  of  them  to  make  Mrs.  Moore's  ac- 
quaintance when  they  came   into  the 
neighborhood.      He  found   her  sitting 
amid  tapes,  bills  and  children's  frocks. 
He  had  a  capable  man's  respect   for 
capacity  wherever  he  met  it,  an  aff<»c- 
tionate  man's  recognition  of  the  grace 
and  sweetness  of  a  home  which  was, 
in  many  respects,  like  his  own,  and,  as 
a  radical  with  an  eager  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  he  entered  heartily  into  Mrs. 
Moore*s  plans  for  her  village  neigh lK>rs. 
Besides  all  these  pleasant  things  that 
fell  to  the  lot  of  all  other  ladies  con- 
tented with  a  country  life,  Bessie  had 
the  dear  delight  of  sharing  her  hus- 
band's honors.    He  might  well  talk  of 
his  **friendly  fame,'*  for  wherever  he 
went  people  of  all  kinds,  ships'  otUcers, 
upholsterers,  London  link  boys  ("Call 
for  Tim  Flaherty,  Misthur  Moore,  shure 


I'm  the  bhoy  that  pathronlses  the  Mel- 
odies!"), all  hailed  the  little  poet  with 
acclaim,  and  if  Bessie  heard  of  these 
things  her  heart  exulted,  and  if  she 
were  present  she  frankly  held  out  her 
hand  too,  and  returned  the  friendly 
greeting. 

In  1835  the  pecuniary  anxiety  which 
had  always  overshadowed  the  Moore 
household  was  largely  removed  by  :i 
pension  of  £300  a  year  secured  by  Lord 
Lansdowne's  good  offices.  Moore  was 
in  Ireland  at  the  time,  and  Bessie  could 
hardly  believe  in  the  reality  of  such 
good  fortune. 

"Can  it  really  be  true  that  you  have 
a  pension  of  three   hundred  a  year? 
.  .  .  Should  it  turn  out  true,  I  know  not 
how   we  can  be  thankful   enough   to 
those  who  gave  it,  nor  to  a   Higher 
Power."      Then  with  sweet,  practical 
instinct,  she  turns  to  the  true  uses  to 
be  made  of  such  opulence.      *'lf  it  be 
true,  pray  give  dear  Ellen"   (Moore's 
sister)  **twent>'  pounds,  and  insist  on 
her   drinking   five    pounds*   ^orth   of 
wine   yearly,    to   be  paid   tor   out  of 
the  three  hundred  a  year.  .  .  .  Tfaree 
hundred  a  year;  how  delightful!"  she 
repeats,  as  if  the  prosaic  words  were 
the  refrain  of  a  song.    *'But  I  liave  my 
fears  that  it  is  only  a  castle  in  the  air. 
...  I  shall  go  to  bed  that  I  may  dream 
of  it  and  have  that  pleasure  at  least** 
Little   Russell's  comment,  "Now  papa 
will  not  have  to  work  so  liard,  and 
will  be  able  to  go  out  a  little,**  sounds 
severely  ironical,  when  one  notes  that 
In  London  Moore's  daily  engagements 
were  six  deep,  and  that  even  In  the 
country  he  dined  and  slept  out  three 
days  out  of  five;  but  Russ^  used  the 
word  *'out"  in  its  only  rational  aense, 
**out  into  the  open,**  into  the  gardeu 
where    Bessie    nailed   up    the   honey- 
suckle in  the  porch  and  planted  the 
pink    hypatica   in   the  sonny  border. 
There  is  a  little  postscript  iD  bw  tetter 
such  as  Amelia  mi^t  liaTe  written  If 
that    dear    woman    had    had   Dearie's 
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sense  of  humor:  **N.B.' — If  this  good 
news  be  true  it  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference to  my  eating.  I  shall  then  in- 
dulge in  butter  to  my  potatoes.  Mind 
you  do  not  tell  this  piece  of  gluttony  to 
any  one!'* 

And  here  the  story  should  end.  But 
life,  more  inexorable  than  any  story, 
will  not  pause  at  the  pleasant  places. 
3efore  many  years  the  bitterest  of  ail 
cries  was  to  be  wrung  from  that  pa- 
tient heart:  "Why  do  people  sigh  for 
children?  They  do  not  know  that  sor- 
row will  come  with  them." 

Moore  had  honestly  tried  to  do  his 
best  for  his  two  sons.  Through  the 
kindness  of  friends  he  had  got  nomi- 
nations for  l)oth  for  the  Charterhouse. 
When  the  fond  parents  bring  the  lad 
to  the  matron's  room  and  Master  Syd- 
ney &nith  is  sent  for,  and  the  big  l>oy 
who  is  to  be  Tom's  monitor,  we  are 
irresistibly  reminded  of  little  Clive 
Newcome  and  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis. 
Moore  smoothed  Tom's  way  by  tipping 
the  older  lads  half  a  sovereign  each, 
while— very  inconsistently— Bessie  took 
her  own  boy  aside  to  impress  on  him 
that  he  Is  never  to  accept  money  except 
from  his  parents.  Every  time  Moore 
was  in  London— three  or  four  times  a 
year— he  had  Tom  out  for  the  day,  and 
when  they  were  not  at  Astley's  or  the 
play,  Master  Tom  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther to  dine  at  Holland  House  or  at 
the  Lansdownes  or  at  the  Lockharts, 
where  he  must  have  been  much  in  the 
way.  So  the  boy  grew  up  with  his 
mother's  singular  beauty,  his  father's 
social  gifts,  the  habits  of  fashionable 
society  and  empty  iK>ckets,  and  then, 
to  crown  his  disadvantages,  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  army. 

In  every  friendship  Ijetween  people 
of  very  different  fortunes,  there  come 
moments  when  the  poorer  man  would 
gladly  exchange  all  his  friend's  gen- 
erosity for  a  little  imaginative  appre- 
ciation of  his  difficulties. 

Rogers  in  Dublin  had  probably  heard 


disquieting  accounts  of  young  Tom's 
expenditure  in  the  regiment;  and  he 
candidly  demonstrated  to  Moore  the 
importance  of  making  the  k>oy  a  suttl- 
cient  allowance  to  enable  him  to  *iive 
like  a  gentleman."  Moore  could  only 
trust  himself  to  say  that  Uogers  little 
knew  how  hard  he  was  pressed  to 
make  up  the  allowance  he  gave  his 
son«  but  in  his  Journal  he  adds  bit- 
terly (and  truly):  "  *Live  like  a  gentle- 
man!' as  if  living  like  a  man  were  not 
something  far  better  and  higher.  .  .  . 
If  I  had  thought  but  of  living  *like  a 
gentleman*  (as  those  colonels  and  tu- 
tors of  colleges  style  it)  what  would 
have  l)ecome  of  my  dear  father  and 
mother,  my  sweet  sister  Nell,  my  ad- 
mirable Bessie's  mother?" 

Alas!  Tom  w^as  not  one  of  the  *'rare 
instances"  that  can  live  iu  the  army 
on  small  means;  lie  was  too  much  his 
father's  son  for  that.  This  new 
trouble  was  one  which  Bessie  could  not 
ward  off  from  her  husband  by  bearing 
the  brunt  of  it  herself.  8he  had  to 
forward  to  him  a  bill  of  Tom's  for  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  and 
wrote:  *'I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to 
send  you  the  enclosed.  It  has  caused 
me  tears  and  sad  thoughts  but  to  you 
it  will  bring  these  and  hard,  hard  work 
besides." 

Russell,  the  second  boy,  his  mother's 
special  comfort  and  companion,  had 
gone  out,  full  of  high  hopes  and  gen- 
erous resolves,  to  India,  only  to  return 
within  a  year,  stricken  with  consump- 
tion. **She  is  a  wonderful  woman," 
said  gentle,  sincere  Lady  Lansdowne 
after  visiting  Bessie  in  the  anxious 
days  when  she  sat,  sorrowful  but  col- 
lected, waiting  for  the  l)oy's  return. 


There  is  a  comfort  in   the  power  of 

love. 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable  which 

else 
Would  overset  the  brain  and  break  the 

heart 
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The  six  moDths  that  Bessie  spent 
with  her  dying  boy.  drew  ever  closer 
to  her  a  heart  as  innocent  and  affec- 
tionate as  her  own;  on  the  day  he  died 
mother  and  son  broke  the  sacramental 
bread  together. 

There  were  troubles  enough  to  be 
faced  when,  quietly  and  even  cheer- 
fully, she  took  up  again  the  thread  of 
her  life.  It  was  a  year  after  Russell's 
death,  when  the  parents  were  again 
tried  by  young  Tom's  money  difficulties, 
that  this  entry  occurs  in  Moore's  diary, 
the  loveliest  in  all  the  eight  volumes. 
**A  strange  life  mine,  but  the  best  as 
well  as  the  pleasantest  part  of  it  lies 
at  home.  I  told  my  dear  Bessie  this 
morning  that,  while  I  stood  at  my 
stiidy  window  looking  ^out  at  her  as 
she  crossed  the  field,  I  sent  a  blessing 
after  her.  *Thank  you.  Bird,'*  she 
said:  'that  is  better  than  money.'  And 
so  it  is."  Better,  too,  one  ventures  to 
think,  than  **Love's  Young  Dream." 

Two  of  Moore's  sweet  artificial  lyrics 
gain  a  touching  significance  when  we 
connect  them  with  his  wife's  experi- 
ence. Three  years  after  Russell's 
death,  in  1845,  the  eldest  son.  Tom, 
was  also  dead,  atoning,  poor  boy,  by 
many  hardships,  sickness,  and  severe 
service  in  the  Foreign  Legion  of  Al- 
giers for  his  short  career  of  extrava- 
gance and  folly.  But  when  her  house 
was  left  childless,  and  no  one  seemed 
left  to  claim  her  motherliness.  Bessie's 
husband  was  thrown  upon  her  care  with 


more  than  a  child's  helplessness.  When 
wit  was  extinguished  and  memory 
gone  and  the  poor  brain  perplexed,  two 
strong  instincts  remained— complete 
dependence  on  his  wife  and  the  pas- 
sion for  music.  When  unable  to  sing 
himself,  he  would  listen  to  her  singing 
his  songs.  Think  of  the  beantlfnl,  sad 
woman  of  fifty-eight  sitting  in  that 
darkened  home  singing  to  the  feeble 
old  man  beside  her: 

Come,   rest  in   this   bosom,   mj  own 

stricken  deer, 
Though  the  herd  hath  fled  from  ttaM, 

thy  home  is  still  here. 
Here  still  Is  the  smile  that  no  dond 

can  o'ercast, 
And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own. to 

the  last 


As  long  as  her  husband  was  allTe 
she  bad— the  first  need  of  her  heart— 
some  one  to  love  and  care  for;  but 
he  died  in  1852,  and  it  was  in  1865— 
within  the  memory  of  the  middle-aged 
among  us— that  the  widowed  wife  and 
childless  mother  found  her  rest  She 
lived  on  at  Sloperton,  and,  in  the  little 
study  she  had  so  cleverly  contrived 
for  her  husband  and  In  the  garden 
where  she  had  played  with  her  chil- 
dren, she  felt, 

.  .  .  Like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  haU  desertsd* 
Whose  lights  are  fledt 
Whose  glories  dead. 
And  all  but  she  departed,   f 
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To  all  appearance  Mr.  Lauriston,  who, 
as  has  been  seen,  had  strolled  uway 
from  Cicely's  side  before  his  cigar  was 
quite  finished,  was  taking  a  leisurely 
but  absorbing   interest   in   the   minute 

1  llrs.  Moore'ff  name  for  ber  basbaad  from 
tlielr  early  married  days. 


things  of  the  morning.  The  attitode 
of  the  sun,  the  direction  of  ttie  wind, 
the  shadows  of  the  trees,  all  seemed 
fully  to  occupy  his  attention  in  tarn. 
And  then  there  was  Martin  who  was 
chopping  up  the  fallen  limb  of  an  olm- 
tree  for  firewood,  a  sight  which  Is  sof- 
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flciently  engrossing  for  the  after-break- 
fast mood. 

But  in  reality  Mr.  Lauriston's  mind 
was  only  half  open  to  these  impres- 
sions; he  was  occupied  with  a  prob- 
lem which  had  now  been  perturbing 
him  for  several  days  and  which  even 
threatened  *to  invade  his  nights  also. 
"Martin,"  he  said  suddenly,  "you've 
been  about  a  good  deal.  I  suppose 
you  haven't  happened  to  notice  such 
a  thing  as  a  Gladsfone  bag  anywhere?" 

Martin,  who  had  only  been  waiting 
to  be  spoken  to  that  he  might  rest  from 
the  not  over>congenial  labor  suggested 
by  Mrs.  Laurlston  for  his  spare  mo- 
ments, found  this  an  excellent  excuse 
for  straightening  bis  back,  and  he 
looked  at  his  master  with  as  much  as- 
tonishment as  is  permitted  to  a  re- 
tainer who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  service  in  Elaling.  "Gladstone 
bag,  sir?  No,  I  can't  say  as  I  have. 
Have  you  any  idea  at  all  whereabouts 
you  dropped  It,  sir?" 

The  habits  inculcated  by  such  a  train- 
ing as  Martin  had  had  soon  reasserted 
their  sway,  and  only  in  the  repetition 
of  the  two  words  did  his  surprise  affect 
his  speech.  The  rest  of  his  utterances 
betrayed  no  more  than  polite  interest 
tempered  by  zeal. 

Mr.  Laurlston,  however,  was  not  un- 
aware that  he  had  nearly  shakeu  the 
completeness  of  Martin's  confidence. 
"Oh,  It  is  not  mine,'*  he  hastened  to 
add;  "it  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
If  you  should  happen  to  come  across  it 
you  might  let  me  know.  It  will  be 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Martin  with 
an  impassivity  that  in  the  circum- 
stances was  highly  creditable.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Lauriston's  explanatory 
effort  was  much  less  surprising  than 
his  original  question. 

"By  the  way,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion to  mention  such  a  thing  to  your 
mistress,"    added    Mr.    Lauriston,    not 


that  he  doubted,  but  to  disarm  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Martin  again. 

"And,  Martin,"  his  master  Continued, 
"I  want  you  to  put  me  across  the  river 
in  the  boat.  Some  of  the  ladies  may 
wish  to  use  it  this  morning,  so  I  had 
better  not  keep  it  there.  I  am  going 
to  take  a  walk.  You  can  fetch  me 
back  about  one  o'clock."  So  saying 
Mr.  Lauriston  threw  away  the  stump 
of  his  cigar,  and  they  both  moved  to- 
wards the  little  creek  in  which  the 
boat  was  moored. 

Martin  landed  his  master  on  the  other 
bank  and  returned  shaking  his  bead 
slowly  and  solemnly  from  side  to  side. 
"There  don't  look  nothing  amiss  with 
him,"  he  thought. 

Mr.  Lauriston  now  safely  on  the 
other  bank  turned  his  steps  down 
stream,  not  observing  a  figure  which 
disappeared  behind  a  haystack  in  the 
furthest  comer  of  the  meadow.  He 
soon  came  to  the  belt  of  wood  already 
mentioned,  and  entering  it  turned  to 
the  left  along  a  narrow  path  which  led 
to  a  small  clearing.  Here  he  paused, 
sat  down  on  an  old  stump,  lighted  a 
fresh  cigar  and  waited.  Presently 
there  was  a  crackling  of  the  under- 
growth and  Charles  appeared  carrying 
two  bottles  of  beer  and  two  glasses, 
which  he  placed  on  another  stump  as 
he  greeted  Mr.  Lauriston. 

••You  haven't  found  it  yet,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  the  first  comer. 

Charles  shook  his  head.  "I  pretty 
well  finished  this  part  of  the  wood  yes* 
terday,  too,"  he  said.  "It's  awfully 
good  of  you  to  come  and  help." 

Mr.  Lauriston  modestly  disclaimed 
any  special  merit.  "The  fact  is,"  he 
explained,  "it  gives  me  something  to 
do,  and  I  like  looking  for  things,  al- 
ways did  from  my  childhood.  I  de- 
lighted in  scouting  when  I  was  a  vol- 
unteer." 

••I'm  much  obliged  to  you  all  the 
same,"    said    Charles,    "I've    covered 
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twice  the  ainoimt  of  K^'oimd  since  I've 
had  you  to  help/* 

"Not  at  all/'  said  Mr.  I^uriston  with 
Ihe  contradictory  politeness  so  dear  to 
the  Briton.  "I  dei'lare  3'esterday  ^Ave 
me  quite  an  api)etlte.  Xow,  where  are 
we  going  to  begin?" 

"Well,"  said  Charles  reconnoitring 
the  ground  with  his  eye,  "I  don't  think 
it's  anywhere  close  at  hand.  I  vote 
we  leave  this  part  and  go  right  into 
the  wood.  You  t>ear  away  to  the  left 
and  I'll  go  to  the  right:  then  we  shan't 
run  the  risli  of  covering  the  same 
ground  twice.  We'll  come  back  iiere 
for  a  drink  about  twelve  If  that  suits 
you." 

This  suggestion  did  suit  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton,  and  he  was  about  to  l>egin  his  task 
when  a  thought  occurred  to  him.  *'By 
the  way,"  he  said,  **rm  not  so  young 
as  I  was,"— Charles  politely  denied  this 
—"and  there  is  the  chance  of  its  l)eing 
up  a  tree;  I  can't  climb  trees  as  I 
could," 

A  certain  license  of  reminiscent 
si)eech  Is  permitted  to  gentlemen  who 
are  no  longer  young,  and  it  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  Lauriston 
had  never  been  able  to  climb  trees. 
That  he  could  not  do  so  now,  however, 
was  a  point  that  Charles  had  to  take 
into  consideration.  After  a  moment's 
reflection  be  answered:  "These  trei?s 
are  not  big  enough  to  hide  It,  if  It  is 
anywhere  in  the  branches;  It's  a  good 
big  bag;  so  you're  certain  to  see  It. 
Shout  for  me  and  I*Il  come  and  climb 
for  it." 

Mr.  Lauriston  promised  to  do  so  and 
they  separated,  each  turning  to  his  al- 
lotted portion  of  wood. 

Of  the  search  little  need  l>e  said, 
liooklng  for  a  Gladstone  bag  in  a  wood 
is  not  unlike  looking  for  a  tennis-ball 
in  a  shnibl>er>%  an  occupation  in  which 
Mr.  lauriston,  fn)m  frequent  practice 
at  Baling,  had  become  tolerably  exi>ert 
There  was  a  shrubl>ery  at  each  end  of 
the  tennis-lawn   and  the  netting  was 


hardly  adequate  to  cope  with  the  va- 
riety of  Cicely's  strokes;  she  was  ac- 
customed to  leave  all  that  could  be  left 
to  her  partner,  but  now  and  tben  there 
comes  a  ball  that  cannot  be  avoided 
without  great  exertion;  this  ball  it  was 
her  custom  to  remove  as  far  from  her- 
self as  she  c*ould,  frequently^  employ- 
ing the  device  by  which  the  missile  is 
received  on  the  racket  and  transferred 
to  some  Indefinite  point  behind  one's 
right  shoulder.  Mr.  Lauriston  was,  as 
a  rule,  his  nlece*s  partner  by  virtue  of 
the  social  law  which  ordains  tliat  whoi 
of  any  given  four  three  are  women  It 
shall  be  the  masculine  prerogative  to 
be  considered  the  best  player  and  ac- 
cordingly to  pair  off  with  the  wont. 
So  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Lauristeoi 
spent  much  time  In  the  shrubberies 
while  Cicely  made  suggestlcns  and  cal- 
culations on  the  other  side  of  the  net- 
ting. 

Cicely  had  a  theory  tliat  when  a  ball 
was  thoroughly  lost  yon  could  effect 
milch  by  throwing  a  second  ball  after 
it  at  a  venture,  the  idea  being  of  course 
that  one  ball  found  the  other;  but  the 
effect,  as  her  exasperated  uncle  had 
been  known  to  declare,  sometimes  was 
that,  though  the  one  haW  doubtless 
found  the  other,  he  himself  lost  both. 
It  may  have  been  the  likeness  of  occu- 
pation that  brought  Cicely's  theory  to 
his  mind  after  an  hour  of  stoopingr 
craning,  poking  Into  the  undergrowth 
with  his  stick,  and  generally  arduous 
searching.  As  he  paused  awhile  to 
rest  he  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  there  might  not  be  somethtng 
in  It,  and  whether  if  he  aeat  Bfartte 
to  bide  his  own  Gladstone  bag  Ib  the 
wood  the  result  might  not  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  order  to  think  the  matter  over  lie 
made  his  way  to  a  gate  which  opened 
out  of  the  wood  Into  a  meadow,  for  lie 
had  followed  Charles's  instructloni  as 
to  keeping  well  to  the  left  Iieaiilag 
on  this  gate  he  lighted  another  dgar 
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(an  excess  of  his  morning  allowance 
amply  Justified  by  the  honest  toil  which 
made  him  mop  his  brow)  and  medi- 
tated dreamily.  And  as  be  meditated 
objections  to  the  scheme  began  to  rise 
up  before  him.  For  one  thing,  Mar- 
tin might  hide  the  bag  somewhere 
where  he  would  never  think  of  looking, 
—in  that  haystack  opposite  for  in- 
.stHuce..  No  one  ever  puts  Gladstone 
bags  in  haystacks;  no  one  ever  looks 
Un-  them  there.  And  then  Martin 
might  forget  where  he  had  put  it,  and 
so  there  would  be  two  iJladstone  bags 
like  Cicely's  tennis-balls— hopelessly 
lost.  No,  the  idea  was  not  feasible. 
And  with  this  Mr.  I^auriston  shook 
himself  into  wakefulness  once  more, 
and  remembering  tiiat  ('harles  had 
talked  of  refreshment  at  about  this 
liour,  he  went  back  to  tlie  rendezvous. 

After  they  had  rested  and  refreshed 
.themselves  there  still  remained  a  good 
iialf-hour  of  valuable  time,  which 
Charles  suggested  might  be  utilized  for 
exploring  a  meadow  or  two.  It  would 
be  a  change,  he  said,  from  the  confine- 
ment of  the  wood.  Mr.  Lauriston  as- 
sented and  they  forthwith  entered  the 
meadow  in  the  comer  of  which  was 
the  haystack  with  which  the  reader  is 
now  familiar.  It  caught  Charles's 
.practised  eye  at  once.  ''Did  you  come 
•on  that  by  any  chance?**  he  said. 
"You  must  have  got  pretty  near  it" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  'it 
isn*t  there.'*  And  indeed  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  settled  the 
point  practically  as  well  as  logically,  so 
curiously  are  the  workings  of  an  active 
mind  and  a  tired  body  interwoven. 
Charles  had  complete  c*onfidence  in 
Mr.  Lauriston  and  he  dismissed  the 
haystack  from  his  thoughts,  turning  to 
the  river  bank,  which  was  thickly 
fringed  with  tall  reeds.  Here  an  uu- 
scrupulous  person  who  did  not  mind 
exposing  another  person's  property  to 
the  risk  of  damp  might  have  concealed 
jnany  Gladstone  bags. 


Meanwhile  in  the  next  meadow,  two 
people  were  engaged  in  argument 
**But  it's  much  too  big,"  objected 
Cicely.  **They  won't  l>elieve  I  ever 
caught  it  all  by  myself."  It  was  a  large 
chub  which  Talbot,  not  without  an  un- 
comfortable remembrance  of  izaak 
Walton's  disinterested  generosity  to 
the  milkmaid,  was  pressing  upon 
Cicely's  acceptance.  The  perch  had 
not  been  on  the  feed,  a  fact  which 
Cicely  in  feminine  wise  had  been  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  lack  of  sldll  on 
the  part  of  her  angler.  When  indeed 
an  hour  had  passed  by  without  a  bite 
she  had  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity 
that  she  had  not  brought  her  own  rod, 
as  she  would  not  like  to  go  back 
without  anything.  And  then,— for 
they  were  now  on  sufficiently  inti- 
mate teams  for  her  to  tease  him— she 
had  hinted  that  the  fisherman  was 
too  smartly  attired;  his  hat,  she 
thought,  had  frightened  the  perch 
away. 

Talbot  was  rather  annoyed;  he  con- 
sidered Cicely  ungrateful,  but  there 
were  several  reasons  why  he  could  not 
say  so.  Instead  he  was  inflicting  upon 
her  a  long  dissertation  on  the  unstable 
nature  of  fishes,  and  was  about  to  as- 
sure her  somewhat  warmly  tliat  even 
the  l)est  angler  could  not  always  suc^ 
ceed,  when  he  had  an  unexpected  bite 
and  succeeded  in  landing  the  chub  in 
question,  a  fish  of  some  three  pounds. 
Thereupon  he  altered  the  form  of  liis 
peroration  and  pointed  out  that  pa- 
tience, not  uncombined  with  skill,  was 
bound  to  achieve  result  in  the  end. 
Cicely  was  convinced:  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result  and  her  opinion 
of  Talbot  went  up;  but  she  hesitated  as 
tc»  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  fish. 
In  the  first  place  she  felt  that  she 
would  never  be  able  to  remember  its 
Latin  name,  which  was  far  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  the  perch:  in  the 
second  she  did  not  think  so  highly  of 
its    attributes,    history,    and     habits. 
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wbicb  she  made  Talbot  recount  to  her: 
and  lastly  it  was  too  big. 

"Can't  you  catch  me  a  little  one?'* 
she  said. 

Talbot  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to 
do  so,  but  success  had  made  him  mas- 
terful and  he  insisted  on  her  accepting 
the  chub.  "Say  you  Just  pulled  it  out," 
he  advised;  "they  won't  know  any  bet- 
ter." 

Cicely  admitted  that  they  might  not 
discoTer  any  technical  inaccuracy  in 
such  a  description,  but  was  not  sure  as 
to  the  attitude  of  her  own  conscience 
in  the  matter.  At  the  word  isonscienoe, 
however,  Talbot  smiled  a  peculiar 
smile  at  his  well-polished  brown  boots 
and  Cicely  decided  not  to  insist  on  that 
point;  instead  she  blushed  and  repeated 
her  request  for  a  little  one.  At  that 
moment  Talbot,  who  was  leaning 
against  a  willow  close  to  her  in  a  stu- 
diously graceful  attitude,  suddenly 
looked  up  with  an  exclamation  and 
then,  whipping  off  his  too  conspicuous 
hat,  sat  down  very  quickly  behind  the 
tree.  Cicely  raised  herself  a  little  to 
see  what  was  the  .:mtter,  and  perceived 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field  two  per- 
sons getting  over  the  stile.  ''It's  Un- 
cle Henry,"  she  exclaimed,  "and  a 
young  man."  They  looked  at  each 
other  in  consternation. 

"You  must  go  and  meet  them,"  said 
Cicely  after  swift  deliberation,  "and 
say  I'm  not  here  if  they  are  looking  for 
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me. 

Talbot  frowned  at  his  brown  boots 
again  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  did 
not  want  to  see  Charles  at  this  moment 
any  more  than  Cicely  desired  to  meet 
her  uncle.  Then  he  looked  round  hur- 
riedly. Positively  there  was  no  cover 
in  the  field  except  this  particular 
clump  of  willows.  There  was  one 
course,  however,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst.  **They*re  not  coming  this 
way  yet,"  he  said  more  cheerfully  as 
he  peered  round  the  tree  and  saw  the 
pair  stopping   and   apparently   poking 


into  the  hedge  with  sticks;  "and  I  don't 
think  they  are  looking  for  yoo." 

"I  shouldn't  be  In  the  hedge,"  Cicely 
admitted.    "But  they  are  looking  for 
something,"  she  added  dnbioiudy.      "I 
think  you'd  better  go  and  take  them. 
quite  away." 

This  was  the  one  impossible  course. 
"No,"  said  Talbot  firmly;  ••that  would' 
make  them  suspicious,    lliey'd  want  te 
know  where  I'^  come  from,  and  they'd 
insist  on  looking." 

•'Uncle  Henry  wouldn't  insist,"  said 
Cicely. 

"Haddon,  the  other  man,  wonld,"  Tal- 
bot asserted.  "You  don't  know  him; 
he's  a  most  determined  fellow.  Be- 
sides they  evidently  don't  suspect  any- 
thing yet  They're  only  looking  for 
mushrooms."  Talbot  counted  on  Cice^ 
ly's  ignorance  of  the  locality  in  which 
mushrooms  may  be  found. 

"I  like  mushrooms,"  she  confessed. 
"But  do  they  grow  among  turnips?** 
she  asked  with  vague  doubts.  "I 
thought  they  grew  in  frames  like 
melons." 

•*0h,  they'll  grow  anywhere,"  said 
Talbot  reassuringly. 

But  this  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
her.  '*Then  they  may  be  growing  all 
round  us."  she  said,  looking  about  her 
in  alarm,  "and  they  will  be  sure  to  look 
here  too." 

"Well,  it  won't  matter  if  they  only 
find  you  here  alone,  will  it?"  said  Tal- 
bot, whose  resolution  was  taken. 
"They  mustn't  see  me,  of  course." 

"No,  that  wouldn't  matter,"  slie  ad- 
mitted.    "Uncle  Henry  would  be  more- 
frightened    than   I   should;  in  fact   I 
shouldn't  be  frightened  at  all.      But 
what  will  you  do?" 

Talbot  pointed  to  the  river.  *'I  will 
get  In  and  swim  do^-n  to  those  reeds. 
No  one  could  see  me  in  the  middle  of 
them." 

Cicely  looked  at  him  for  one  Instant' 
in  a  way  which  would  liaTe  amidy" 
recompensed  him  even  If  he  had  done* 
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tWs  heroic  thing.  **No,"  she  said  with 
decision,  •*you  would  be  drowned  or 
catch  your  death  of  cold,  and  spoil  all 
your  clothes  too."  This  argument  it  is 
to  be  feared,  did  not  weigh  very  much 
with  Talbot  But  Cicely's  pretty  "you 
mustn't  really,"  was  conclusive.  "We'll 
\salt  here  and  hope  they  don't  come. 
If  they  do,  I'm  not  afraid  of  Uncle 
Henry,"  she  added,  from  knowledge 
that  he  was  after  all  a  partner  in  guilt. 
'*And  besides  he  eats  nearly  all  the 
flsh  himself." 

And  so  they  waited,  and  Talbot  in 
the  intervals  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
other  pair  proceeded  to  make  the  l>est 
use  of  the  opportunities  opened  out  to 
him  by  Cicely's  brief  but  self -revealing 
glance.  **Xo,  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  be 
drowned,"  she  confessed,  and  Talbot 
determined  to  remain  and  brave  all 
storms,  even  the  storm  of  the  enra^r^d 
Charles. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  storm- 
clouds  passed  away,  or  rather  got  over 
the  stile  again  after  having  apparently 
exhausted  the  mushroom-bearing  possi- 
bilities of  the  hedge.  And  when 
Cicely  at  last  declared  that  she  must 
go  and  meekly  promised  to  take  the 
chub  with  her,  Talbot  congratulated 
himself  on  a  well-spent  morning. 
There  is  nothing  that  helps  the  inti- 
macy of  two  people  so  much  as  the 
discovery  that  they  can  both  be  brave 
in  the  face  of  a  common  danger. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Lauriston,  "I 
should  like  to  have  a  woM  with  you." 

•*Certalnly,  my  dear."  Mr.  Lauriston 
answered  without  enthusiasm.  He 
had  hoped  to  escape  as  usual  for  his 
cigar  after  lunch,  but  as  that  was  not  to 
be  he  resettled  himself  resignedly,  won- 
dering what  had  cast  such  a  gloom 
over  the  meal.  The  three  girls  had 
also  been  sensible  of  Mrs.  Laurlston's 
silent  displeasure,  and  had  exchanged 


glances  of  mute  Interrogation.  Cicely 
rose  first,  rather  elaborately  at  her 
ease;  but  her  rising  first  was  proof  of 
her  not  feeling  so.  Agatha  sat  still  for 
a  similar  reason. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Cicely?" 
asked  Mrs.  Lauriston. 

"I  am  going  to  get  a  book;  Doris  said 
she  would  take  me  for  a  row,"  said 
Cicely. 

"We  shall  be  punctual  with  tea,"  an- 
nounced her  aunt  with  purpose.  Cicely 
nodded  and  took  Doris  away  with  her. 
"See  that  Martin  washes  up  properly," 
said  Mrs.  Lauriston  to  Agatha,  and 
then  she  led  her  husband  away  from 
the  camp  until  they  were  out  of  sight 
and  earshot 

Mr.  Lauriston,  oppressed  with  mis- 
givings, selected  a  cigar  with  deliberate 
nonchalance  and  felt  for  his  mateh-twx. 
As  an  ex-volunteer  the  smell  of  smoke 
should  fortify  him  for  the  encounter. 
Remembering  that  the  last  word  be- 
longs to  the  fair  sex  by  right  of  con- 
quest, he  thought  to  secure  the  first. 
All  was  undoubtedly  discovered,  but 
even  so  a  certain  advantage  rests  with 
the  oflTensive.  He  stmck  a  match  there- 
fore, and  murmured  that  he  had  found 
him  looking  for  a  Gladstone  bag. 

"Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Lauriston  very 
firmly  indeed,  "we  must  go  back  to 
Ealing  at  once."  She  paid  no  atten-^ 
tion  to  her  husband's  opening  mormur. 
The  match  dropped  without  fulfilling' 
its  purpose,  and,  justly  irritated,  tried 
to  bum  a  hole  in  Mr.  Laurlston's  white 
canvas  shoe. 

"My  dear,"  he  remonstrated,  "what 
possible  harm " 

"Mr.  Lauriston,"  interjected  his  wife 
with  increased  severity,  "if  you  have 
no  proper  feeling,  I  owe  a  duty  to  my 
poor  sister.  Mr.  Neave  may  have  been 
of  good  family,— the  impertinence  of 
his  people  to  say  poor  Harriet  was  be- 
neath hlni,  and  we  daughters  of  an  al- 
derman who  might  have  been  Lord 
Mayor  If  he  had  lived,  and  a  knight; 
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but  you  know  as  well  as  any  one  what 
Mr.  Neave  was  like!  Agatha  has  re- 
paid my  care,  but  Cicely,  she*s  like  her 
father,— I  ought  not  to  have  let  those 
two  go  off  in  the  boat!  You  must  go 
to  the  farm  and  get  the  wagon  to  take 
our  things  to  the  station.  I  shan*t  feel 
safe  till  we  are  back  at  Bel  Alp.  The 
little  wretch,  pretending  to  be  so  quiet 
too!" 

**AIy  dear,"  l>egau  Mr.  Lauriston 
again;  but  his  wife  had  only  paused  for 
breath,  and  realizing  this  he  waited  like 
a  wise  man  till  he  might  get  some  clue 
to  her  meaning.  He  looked  more  cheer- 
fully at  the  scener>',  for,  whatever 
might  be  the  catastrophe  in  question,  it 
evidently  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
Gladstone  bag.  Even  in  her  wildest 
moments  Charlotte,  he  felt  sure,  would 
never  call  Mm  a  little  wretch. 

**I  never  could  have  supposed  it 
never!"  she  continued  with  gathering 
vehemence.  *'That*s  what  comes  of 
reading  Ibeen  and  living  one's  own  life 
and  going  to  picture-galleries  on  Sun- 
day instead  of  taking  a  bible-class  and 
reading  the  lessons  and  the  collect  I 
always  said  I  never  liked  her.  She 
lonely!  Whatever  induced  you  to  give 
way  when  they  asked  you,  I  don*t 
know.  You  ought  to  have  seen  what 
she  was  like  and  never  had  her  in  the 
bouse.  I  despise  a  man  w^o  can*t  say 
DO.  Sliie  lonely!  She  knows  how  to 
fill  up  her  time  well  enough.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  she  asked  them  all 
down  here.  Why  else  did  they  come 
down  here  at  all?" 

Mr.  Lauriston  passed  a  puzzled  hand 
over  his  brow.  What  on  earth  was  his 
wife  talking  about?  Somebody,  appar- 
ently, who  read  Ibsen,  lived  her  own 
life  and  went  to  picture-galleries  on 
Sunday.  The  means  of  identificatiou 
were  not  sufficient:  but  he  felt  that  ho 
could  dismiss  his  first  suspicion  that 
Cicely  was  the  object  of  attack.  She 
lived  her  own  life  gracefully  enough, 
it  was  true,  but  he  did  not  thiuk  she 


could  or  would  read  Ibsen,  though  she 
had  once  l)een  known  to  spend  a 
morning  over  Hans  Andersen  in  the 
German. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  continued.  ''Have 
you  got  the  return  tickets  safe  and 
the  packet  of  labels  in  the  left-haai 
bottom  comer  of  your  trunk?  You 
must  send  a  telegram  for  me  to  Martha 
to  re-engage  her  to  cook,  as  Eliza  said 
she  wouldn't  come  back  again  when  I 
gave  her  notice  a  month  before  we  left^ 
—as  if  they  expected  to  have  board- 
wages  and  nothing  to  do  all  the  time 
we  were  away!  But  Martha  can  cook 
fairly  well  now,  and  we'll  have  Bfar- 
tin's  sister  in  to  help  her  and  a  char- 
woman to  do  the  house-work.  If  I 
could  only  trust  the  registiy  office,  but 
after  that  dmnken  kitchenmaid  they 
sent  me  and  their  refusal  to  retom  the. 
fee,  though  they  put  it  on  their  pro- 
spectus that  they  would  if  she  dldn*t 
give  satisfaction,— «aM9faofioii»  and  she 
drank  two  bottles  of  your  beat  port, 
and  wouldn't  look  at  the  port  at  one- 
and-six  I  got  for  Eliza's  cold,  though  it 
was  easier  to  get  at,  not  that  Hlisa  was 
grateful  either— no,  I  won*t  go  there 
again.  But  if  you  go  over  and  tele- 
graph to  Martha  we  can  go  back  to- 
morrow." 

Mr.  Lauriston  gasped  In  marital  sym- 
pa  thy,  but  being  no  wiser  on  the  main 
point  he  still  refrained  from  anggestioa. 
Mrs.  Lauriston  resumed:  "We  ooght  to 
send  her  home,  of  course,  but  we  can't 
do  that  as  it  is.  Fancy  tier  being  so 
sly.  Sketching!  I'm  thankful  Clc^ 
never  would  learn  it  if  that's  what  it 
leads  to.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  of  them  have  been  hoping  her 
to  sketch!  You  ought  to  go  straight 
down  and  thrash  the  lot  of  them,  Mr. 
Lauriston,  that's  what  you  on^t  to  do. 
The— the— fellows  r 

Mr.  I^auriston  began  to  have  a  glim- 
mering as  to  the  culprit,  though  he  stIU 
could  not  deduce  the  crime  In  any 
case  the  course  of  action  suggested  for 
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himself  called  for  protest    **I  hardly 

think,  my  dear,  such  violent " 

"You're  too  good-natured,  Henry,  too 
good-natured.  Why  you  wanted  to 
keep  Eliza  Just  because  she  could  do 
omelettes,  and  we  none  of  us  care  for 
omelettes  except  you,— but  If  I  see  any 
of  them,  I'll  say  what  I  think  of  a  set 
of  idle,  good-for-nothing  young  men, 
artists  most  likely  and  Journalists  that 
sit  up  to  all  hours  and  have  breakfast 
in  bed  and  call  themselves  Bohemian. 
And  8he*d  be  Just  such  another.  I 
heard  her  ask  Agatha  if  she*s  read 
Endymioii,  by  that  dreadful  Lord  By- 
ron too,  who  ran  away  with  somebody 
else*s  wife  andr  got  drowned  in  the 
Mediterranean— serve  him  right— and 
she  wanted  to  see  his  statue,  though 
they  put  it  in  an  Oxford  college  be- 
cause It  hadn't  any  clothes  on!  Why 
even  when  they  bathe  in  the  morning 

"  but  here  Mrs.  Lauriston  broke  off 

hurriedly.  The  vision  of  Charles  on 
the  bouse-k>oat  w^as  not  a  thing  to  talk 
about,  least  of  all  to  a  husband. 

•*My  dear,'*  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  seeing 
that  his  wife  had  at  last  paused  of  her 
own  accord,  **I  am  quite  prepared  to 
agree  with  you  as  to  what  had  better 

be  done ". 

**I  should  hope  you  were,"  she  said 
with  decision. 

••—but  I  really  don't  understand "" 

'•Don't  understand?"  she  exclaimed. 
••When  I've  been  telling  you  all  this 
time,  that  I  saw  that  Miss  Youge  walk- 
Ing  along  with  a  strange  young  man, 
who  was  carrying  her  sketching 
things  as  if  he'd  known  her  all  his  life, 
and  they  parted  Just  near  here,  so  that 
I  couldn't  have  seen  them  unless  Td 
been  going  for  a  turn  before  luncheon— 
if  you'd  seen  that,  and  seen  her  come 
back  Just  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  (which  shows  how  used  she 
is  to  that  kind  of  thing,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  goes  out  to  work  in  the 
City  and  typewrites  and  smokes  with 
stock-brokers  when  she's  at  home— you 


know  what  the  City  is  as  well  as  I  do, 
Henry!)— when  I  saw  that  I  intended 
to  tell  her  what  decent  people  thought 
of  such  behavior,  but  I  remembered 
that  Martin  can  never  be  trusted  with 
a  stew,  and  then  Cicely  met  her,  and 
I  didn't  like  to  speak  to  her  before 
Cicely— why  you  don't  know  what  ideas 
it  might  not  put  into  the  child's  head! 
—so  I  Just  waited  till  I  could  talk  it 
over  quietly  with  you  and  arrange 
about  going  back  to  Bel  Alp." 

Now  a  little  time  ago  Mr.  Lauriston 
had  said  in  his  heart  that  he  wished 
nothing  better  than  to  be  back  in  his 
pleasant  residence  of  Bel  Alp.    Were 
there  not  his  morning  paper  at  break- 
fast and  his  evening  stroll  in  the  garden 
seasoned  with   interchange  of  courte- 
sies over  the  wall   with   Mr.   Water- 
house  of  Minnehaha,  his  completely  de- 
tached neighbor?     Was  there  not  his 
own  armchair  in  his  study  with  the  in- 
nocent-looking cabinet  constructed  for 
documents  beside  it,  the  cabinet  whose 
contents  were  not  entered  in  Mrs.  Lau- 
riston's  weeldy  accounts?      All  these 
things  he  had  in  the  past  regretted;  but 
now  the  country  had  claimed  him  and 
he   was  beginning  to   enter   Into   the 
spirit  of  the  life.     If  he  was  not  stay- 
ing long  enough  to  turn  farmer  he  had 
an   occupation    more   engrossing  than 
any  dreamed  of  by  the  notoriously  for- 
tunate agriculturist.      He  had  a  pui^ 
pose  in  life,  a  definite  daily  task,  and  a 
congenial    fellow-laborer    and    leader. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  without  un- 
ending regret  leave  undecided  the  pre- 
cise spot  in  the  wood,  which  he  and 
Charles   were   searching  in   systemat- 
ically  parcelled  plots,  where  lay  con- 
cealed the  Gladstone  bag.    AVherefore 
Mr.    Lauriston  temi>orized.      **Is   that 
all  you  saw,  my  dear?"  he  hazarded. 

"All?"  demanded  his  wife  in  a  tone 
which  showed  that  he  had  opened  ill. 
"All?  What  more  do  you  expect,  1 
should  like  to  know?  Do  you  think  I 
was    watching    for    more?     Why    he 
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might  have  kissed  her  in  those  thick 
hedges  and  I  should  never  have  known 
it.  I  saw  bini  take  off  his  hat.**  Mrs. 
Lauriston's  voice  was  full  of  horror. 

**It  may  have  been  an  accidental 
meeting;  perhaps  she  was  tired.'* 

''Accidental!  I  can't  have  five  Idle, 
good-for-nothing  actors  making  acci- 
dents like  that.  She  led  him  on  as 
likely  as  not  I'm  sure  I  can't  imagine 
what  any  man  could  see  in  her,  except 
her  eyes;  I  suppose  she's  got  good  eyes. 
You  men  never  seem  to  care  about  any- 
thing else  but  a  baby  face  with  big 
eyes  in  it  Agatlia  and  Cicely  are 
much  better  looking,  and  five  young 
men  don't  come  down  into  the  country 
to  look  accidentally  into  their  eyes.  I 
should  think  not,  indeed;  they've  been 
properly  brought  up.  I  never  had  such 
a  thing  happen  to  me." 

'Tet  if  it  comes  to  looks,  my  dear 
Oliarlotte— "  artfully  insinuated  her 
lord  and  master. 

.  ''All  the  less  excuse  for  her,"  contin- 
ued his  wife  a  little  more  calmly.  '*If 
she'd  been  a  really  pretty  girl  one 
might  excuse  her  flirting  a  little,  but  to 
flirt  with  five  men  on  a  house-boat! 
And  she's  only  got  her  eyes,  as  I  said, 
though  she  seems  to  know  how  to  use 
them,  in  spite  of  looking  so  demure. 
Five  men  indeed!" 

Mr.  Lauriston  felt  that  this  was  a 
little  unfair,  but  he  knew  not  quite  how 
he  could  explain  it  with  the  tact  so 
necessary  in  domestic  life.  He  was 
suffering  from  the  usual  masculine  in- 
ability to  follow  the  rapidity   of  the 

liacmillAii**   Mif«iliit. 


feminine  intelligence,  and  realised  not 
for  the  first  time  how  inferior  is  mere 
logic  to  the  unerring  brilliancy  of  in- 
tuition. He  caught,  however,  at  statis- 
tics. '^You  said  you  only  saw  one 
young  man  with  MLss  Doris,  my  dear, 
and  after  all  he  may  not  have  been  one 
of  the  party  on  the  house-boat" 

''I'm  certain  of  it,"  asserted  Mrs.  Lau- 
riston. 

This  should  have  satisfied  any  rea- 
sonable husband,  but  Mr.  Laariaton. 
with  a  prospect  l>efore  him  of  return- 
ing to  an  EUiEa-less  and  therefore  om- 
elette-less Bel  Alp,  was  evidently  not 
reasonable  Just  now.  "How  can  you 
be  certain,  unless  he  was  the  man  you 

saw " 

"Mr.  Lauriston!"  exclaimed  his  in- 
dignant sponse.  "Mr.  Lauriston!  Did 
you  suppose  I  stopped?  After  we've 
been  married  twenty-three  years  n^t 
October  too!  I  shall  go  and  OMisalt  mj 
niece.  Miss  Agatha  Neave  at  least 
understands  what  is  proper;  I  liave 
brought  her  up  myself.  All  yon  men 
are  alike.  All  yon  want  to  do  Is  to 
smoke  your  abominable  tobacco,  and 
you  don't  care  if  fifty  liouse-txMtts 
come  here.  I  b^eve  you  wonld  like  to 
join  them  yourself."  With  this  Mrs. 
(Lauriston  returned  to  the  camp,  JnsC 
in  time  to  find  the  paragon  Agatha  dry- 
ing the  last  salt-spoon. 

Mr.  Lauriston  at  last  lit  Ills  dgar. 
'*I  shall  never  understand  Oharlotte," 
he  observed  to  the  corllng  bine  smoke. 
"But  all  the  same  I  don't  think  we 
shall  go  back  to  Bel  Alp.*' 


(To  he  OQfUinued,) 


THE  LAST  O'HARA. 


*'Ay,  it  still  goes  by  the  name  o'  the 
0*Hara's  Leap  among  the  folk  biding 
about  here.  My  father  was  gey  fond  o' 
telling  how  it  came  to  be  caa'd  that 


He  was  in  Ck>ionel  Adair's  corps  at  tlie 
time,  and  so  saw  the  whole  thing." 

We   had   toiled   up   the   long  steep 
road,  and  were  now  on  the  top  of  the 
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highest  cliff.  The  old  schoolmaster  was 
.tired;  so  we  sat  down  ou  a  grassy 
«iyke,  with  our  backs  towards  the  Gleus 
of  Antrim  and  our  faces  towards  the 
laughing  sea.  He  was  in  reminiscent 
vein,  and  while  we  sat  there  in  the 
sunshine  he  told  me  the  story. 

The  O'Hara  it's  named  after  was 
ane  o*  the  auld  reduced  native  Irish 
gentry.  There  was  a  sma'  wheen  o* 
them  in  these  parts  in  my  father's 
young  days,  but  they  are  a'  gone  now, 
and  naebody  kens  or  cares  whar.  It 
was  very  different  in  my  father's  time. 
Then  they  w^re  reverenced  by  their  ain 
folk,  and  hated  by  the  new  gentry  as 
the  rlghtfu'  owners  o'  a'  the  broad 
lands  o'  the  North. 

He  was  the  head  and  the  last  o'  the 
family  that  caa'd  themselves  the 
O'Haras  o'  Slemish. 

Siemlsh  is  that  bauld  peak  ye  can  see 
the  tap  o'  on  either  side  o'  the  Glens. 
Ah^  mony'B  the  merry  hour  I  hae  spent 
amang  its  bonny  banks  and  braes  years 
lang-syne,  when  my  father  had  settled 
doon  on  a  bit  farm  halfside  on  it;  and 
mony's  the  time  as  a  wean  hae  I  won- 
dered ower  the  story  o'  the  long  stand- 
ing-Jump that  the  deevil  took  frae  it 
till  Skerry  Hill  five  miles  or  mair  awa', 
when  St  Patrick  wanted  to  talk  to  him 
on  the  error  o*  his  ways.  That's  the 
story  as  Presbyterian  folk  tell  it.  The 
mark  o'  the  deevil's  hooked  snout  Is 
still  on  the  stane  on  the  tap  o'  Skerry 
whar  he  lit:  I  hae  seen  it  mysel'. 

Though  the  O'Haras  caa'd  themsel'8 
the  O'Haras  o'  Slemish,  their  strong- 
hold was  at  Duncairn— a  mile  or  twa 
up  the  Glens.  It  was  at  ane  time  a 
grand  place,  and  the  O'Haras  were  aye 
mating  and  fechtlng  wi'  a*  the  best 
families  in  the  county.  But  they  were 
au  unfortunate  lot.  There  was  never 
trouble  in  the  country  but  they  maun 
be  in  it,  and  they  never  were  in  trouble 
but  they  came  111  out  o*  It.  Their  sair- 
est  trial  was  after  the  siege  o'  Derry, 
when    King    William    blew    up    their 


stronghold,  seized  their  lands,  and  out- 
lawed the  whole  jing-bang  o'  them. 
It  was  thought  that,  like  mony  ither 
ancient  races  at  that  time,  they  wad 
hae  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign 
parts,  and  maybe  it  wad  hae  been  bet- 
ter for  them  if  they  had;  but  they  had 
friends  at  court  that  got  the  outlawry 
withdrawn  and  part  o'  their  land  re- 
stored to  them— the  part  the  Scots  and 
English  newcomers  disdained  to  tak', 
that  is,  four  or  five  thoosan*  acres  o* 
mountain  land,  maist  o'  it  too  poor  to 
grow  thistles  on.  So  they  built  them- 
sel's  a  new  mansion,  little  better  nor  a 
good  farmhouse,  out  o'  the  ruins,  and 
under  the  shadow  o'  their  auld  castle, 
and  lived  there  a  moumfu',  secluded 
life,  revered  by  their  ain  folk  and 
hated  and  avoided  by  the  new  gentry 
and  settlers  about  them. 

My  father,  before  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice o'  Nabob  Starkie,  was  for  a  time 
wi*  a  sma*  landowner  by  the  name  o* 
Montgomery,  whose  land  marched  wi* 
that  o'  the  O'Haras.  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  a  liberal-minded  man  and  had 
very  nee'bonrlj  relations  wi'  the  last 
O'Hara,  though  he  was  no  Irisher  or 
papist  And  my  father  was  often  sent 
on  hfli  business,  and  somettmes  went 
on  his  ain,  to  Duncairn  House.  Ye 
ken  the  last  O'Hara's  right-hand  man 
was  a  big  soft-faced  carle  caa'd  Bagan 
MacEjagan,  who  aye  had  a  jug  o* 
whusky  handy  when  a  friend  happened 
to  caa'.  And  though,  in  general,  my 
father  only  kept  company  wi*  his  ain 
folk,  the  Scots  or  Protestants  as 
they're  now  known,  still  he  was  no  sae 
bigoted  that  he  couldna  see  merit  or 
find  pleasure  onywhar  else. 

Ye  maun  ken  my  father  was  a  much 
more  intellectual  man  than  maist  men 
o'  his  position.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  auld  legends  and  literature  o*  the 
Irish,  and  big  Bagan  MacBagan  was 
just  fu*  o*  these.  He  and  his  fathers 
had  been  hereditary  bards  to  the 
O'Haras  o*  Slemish  time  out  o'  mind. 
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and  a*  the  songs  that  his  ancestors 
hail  sung,  and  a'  the  stories  that  they 
had  told  to  the  honor  and  glory  o*  the 
O'Haras,  he  kent  by  heait.  And  when 
the  nights  were  lang  and  daric,  and 
things  were  ganging  dnlly  at  his  mais- 
ter's  house,  mony  a  time  my  father 
wad  slip  ower  to  Duncaim  and  spend  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  hour  or  twa 
ower  a  basin  o*  smoking  punch,  listen- 
ing to  Eagan  Mac£agan*s  tales  o'  the 
time  when  the  0*Haras  were  kings  in 
their  aln  country,  and  had  their  ain 
castles,  and  their  ain  soldiers,  and  their 
ain  hangman,  like  the  best  in  the  land. 

Sometimes  when  my  father  went 
ower  to  Duncaim  he  wad  meet  the 
O'Hara  himser.  He  pictured  him  as  u 
wee  bit  body,  not  much  better  nor  a 
crowle,  very  cauld  in  manner  and  ver>^ 
hot  in  temper.  His  hair  was  red- 
brown,  and  so  was  his  beard,  which  he 
let  grow  long,  contrary  to  the  custom 
o'  that  day.  But  the  queerest  thing 
about  him  was  his  eyes.  They  seemed 
ower  big  for  his  wee  face,  and  aye  to 
be  gazing  at  something  awa*  in  the  dis- 
tance w^hich  you  couldua  see.  And 
their  color  was  red-brown  like  his  hair, 
and  an  uncanny  light  aye  shone  in 
them,  Just  as  if  there  was  a  candle 
burning  behint  each  o'  them;  and  when 
he  got  angry,  the  candle  went  up  in  a 
bleeze  that  made  you  grue  a'  doon  the 
back. 

Then  his  way  o'  life  was  curious. 
They  said  that  his  father,  after  hav- 
ing his  carriage-horses  seized  by  the 
Orangeman,  Lawyer  Hogg,  at  Bally- 
mena.  for  five  punds  apiece,  had  in  his 
fury  put  his  scm  under  an  oath  never 
to  leave  his  ain  grund  except  to  renew 
the  auld  struggle  wi*  England.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he  never  left  it,  but 
spent  his  days  and  nights  reading  auld 
Latin  and  Irish  history  books,  and  do- 
ing kindnesses  to  bis  ain  folk,  who, 
poor  liodies,  aften  salrly  needed  them. 
They  fairly  worshipped  him;  and  weel 
they  might,  for  he  was  the -only  ane  o' 


a'  their  ancient  gentry  about  here  who, 
thi^ough  weal  and  woe,  peace  and  war. 
remained  true  to  the  auld  race  and  the 
auld  religion. 

But  the  Scots  farmers  were  very  sua-' 
peecious  o*  him.  Ye  ken  the  Protestant 
gentry  o*  that  day  were  a  very  wild 
set.  They  were  aye  fechting  or  gam- 
bling or  drinking  or  rioting  a  'ower  the 
country,  and  the  farmers  thought  it 
was  an  unnatural  thing  that  the 
0*Hara  slionldna  take  a  tiand  in  the 
pleesures  o*  his  class.  Then  they  sel- 
dom saw  him,  save  when  they  were 
coming  hame  late  and  took  the  aald 
Duncaim  Road— and  a  rough  bit  road  it 
was— for  a  short  cut;  and  he  a' ways 
hated  to  see  them  on  it.  And  when. 
they  wad  meet  him  in  the  gloaming, 
and  he  wad  glare  at  them  wl'  those 
red-brown  flaring  eyes  o'  him  flashing 
oot  ow^er  his  big  red-brown  beard,  they 
fairly  shivered  wl'  dread.  Mony  o' 
them  held  that  he  wasna  merely  a 
papist,  but  liad  sold  himsel'  to  the  evil 
ane,  body  and  saul.  Ay,  and  malr  nor 
the  farmers  shared  this  view,  for  twice 
the  Presbytery  o'  Ballymena  discossed 
in  secret  session  whether  he  shoaidna 
be  delated  as  a  warlock.  But  my  fa- 
ther, who,  as  I  told  you,  was  a  very  In- 
tellectual man,  aye  maintained  it  was 
easy  enough  to  explain  his  strange 
way  o*  life  wi*out  throwing  out  ony  re- 
flections on  his  character.  When  ane 
thinks  o'  the  insult  an  Irisher  and  a 
papist  was  in  those  days  liable  to  be 
treated  wi*  when  he  went  amang  Prot- 
estants, ye  can  speer  why  a  spnnky 
man  like  the  last  (yHara  chose  to  bide 
at  hame  and  amang  his  ain  folk. 

Weel,  as  I  told  you,  the  0*Hara's 
right-hand  man  was  big  Bagan  Mac- 
Eagan.  He  w^as  caa*d  the  steward,  but 
the  relation  between  him  and  the 
0*Hara  was  no  the  ordinary  ane  o* 
maister  and  servant  MacBSagan 
looked  on  the  O'Hara  malr  as  his 
owner  nor  ony  thing  else.  He  wad  hae 
dieil  a  dog*s  death  to  sa^e  him  an 
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bonr^i  uneasiness,  wi'out  thinking  for 
a  minute  that  he  was  doing  onything 
beyond  his  lx>unden  duty.  And  the 
0*Hara  on  his  part  regarded  MacEagan 
wi'  a  devotion  very  different  but 
maybe  as  strong  in  its  kind,  as  I  think 
you'll  agree  by-and-by. 

Eagan  MacEagan  married  a  lass  o* 
the  Laverys  o'  MacUlUan.  The  Lav- 
erys  are  a  family  wi'  a  thraw  In  them. 
Sometimes  it  comes  out  in  them  in  the 
body  and  sometimes  in  the  mind.  If 
it  comes  out  in  the  body,  they  are  aye 
misshapen  crowles,  but  usually  they 
are  quick  in  the  uptak';  and  if  it  comes 
out  in  the  mind,  they  are  mere  have- 
rals,  but  usually  they  are  very  bonny. 
Eagan's  wife  herser  was  a  sonsy,  red- 
cheeked  lass,  but  wi'  no  more  sense 
than  a  hen.  She  bore  Eagan  only  ane 
laddie,  and  he  took  the  thraw  in  the 
body.  From  his  birth  be  was  a  wee, 
weakly,  wizened-up  thing  like  a  last 
year's  apple.  The  O'Hara,  as  the 
laddie  grew  up,  saw  he  wad  never  be 
fit  for  Ony  honest  work,  so  he  decided 
to  give  him  a  good  education,  and 
make  him  an  attorney  or  something  o* 
that  kind.  So  when  young  Michael 
MacEagan  was  auld  enough  be  sent 
him  to  Mr.  M'Neil's  Academy  at  Bally- 
mena,  and  gied  him  a  pony  to  carry 
him  to  and  fro. 

Now  a'  the  scholars— and,  for  that 
matter,  a*  the  teachers— at  the  Acad- 
emy were  Presbyterians,— the  Presby- 
terians were  aye  keen  on  education; 
a  lid  Just  when  young  Michael  was  sent 
there,  the  Presbyterians  a*  ower  Ulster 
were  agog  ower  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Ye  ken,  ever  since  the  great 
evictions  thirty  years  afore,  when  some 
forty  thousand  Presbyterian  farmers 
were  driven  frae  Ulster  to  America* 
the  Presbyterians,  both  them  that  went 
awa'  and  them  that  stayed  at  hame, 
had  borne  a  bitter  hatred  o*  English 
rule;  and  when  the  American  war 
brbke  out  not  lang  after,  England  had 
bitter  reason  to  know  it      Now  the 
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example  o*  the  French  had  fired  them 
a'  wi'  a  burning  hope  o'  owerthrowing 
the  government  they  loathed.  Every- 
where they  were  blethering  about  the 
principles  o'  the  revolution  and  the 
rights  o'  man,  and  the  chance  o'  set- 
ting up  an  Irish  republic,  and  laying  in 
stocks  o'  treasonable  literature  and 
auld  guns  and  pikes. 

Weel,  young  Michael,  in  his  shairp 
way,  listened  to  the  talk  o'  his  fellow- 
scholars,  and  he  soon  picked  up  some 
knowledge  o',  and  became  a  raging  con- 
vert to,  democratic  views.  He  had 
good  sense  enough,  though,  to  say  nae- 
thing  aboot  these  at  Duncaim,  for  he 
kenned  that  the  O'Hara  hated  them, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  if  he,  a  mere  kern 
o'  the  O'Hara's,  preached  to  his  father 
such  a  monstrous  doctrine  as  that  the 
O'Hara  was  nae  better  than  himsel', 
though  he  was  his  ain  son  Eagan  wad 
wring  his  neck  wi*  as  little  pity  as  he 
wad  a  chicken's.  ^ 

It  was  Just  when  the  Presbyterian 
discontent  was  at  its  height,  and  a' 
parties  saw  that  the  outbreak  o'  rebel- 
lion was  a  matter  o'  days,  that  the 
O'Hara  directed  Eagan  to  hae  some 
two  score  head  o'  kine  canted  the  next 
fair  day  at  Ballymena.  '  So  when  the 
fair  day  came«  twa  herds  took  ower 
the  kine,  and  Eagan  and  young  Mi- 
chael drove  ower  after  them  to  the 
market.  The  kine  sold  weel,  and 
Eagan  gleing  the  herds  a  couple  or 
three  glasses  o'  ale— E^agan  and  young 
Michael  taking  whusky— sent  them 
hame  again,  while  be  and  Michael 
went  about  the  toon  seeing  some  auld 
friends. 

They  were  at  this  till  the  fair 
was  ower.  By  that  time  the  farm- 
ers that  bad  been  at  the  fair— 
and  the  MacEagans  themsel's,  I  fear 
—had  had  a  good  mony  whuskies, 
and  were  in  no  way  to  think  o'  what 
was  prudent.  So  they  made  what  is 
now  caa*d  a  demonstration  against  the 
Government.       They    were    nearly    a' 
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Presb^'terians,  dour  and  fierce  bodies 
they  aye  were,  and  they  wanted  to 
show  their  hatred  o*  their  enemies. 
They  gathered  in  groups  al)out  the  fair 
hill,  and  tallied  fiercely  o*  what  they 
wad  soon  do,  and  the  mair  excitable  o* 
them  wad  frae  time  to  time  shout  out 
'^Remember  Orr!*'  "Liberty  for  Ire- 
land!'' and  such-lilce  cries. 

Weel,  Nabob  Starlcie  wi'  his  corps  o* 
yeomen— my  father's  corps— lay  sta- 
tioned in  the  toon,  and  he  wasna  the 
sort  o*  man  to  stand  this  iaog.  Be- 
fore the  demonstration  had  weel  be- 
gim  he  was  seen  coming  riding  at  the 
head  o'  his  corps,  and  ance  the  farmers 
saw  him  they  gey  soon  quieted  doon 
and  began  to  separate,  and  not  a  few 
o*  them  hurried  aff  to  their  carts  and 
started  hame. 

Nabob  Starkie  rode  slowly  through 
the  wheen  folks  that  still  remained, 
glaring  fiercely  from  side  to  side  wi* 
his  big  yellow-black  eyes,  as  if  dauring 
ane  o*  them  to  whisper.  He  had  got 
right  out  o*  the  sma'  crowd,  and  was 
passing  where  Bagan  MacBagan  was 
standing  watching  the  scene  wi*  his 
cripple  o*  a  son  hanging  on  to  his  arm. 
when  suddenly  Michael— I  speer  it  was 
the  whusky  working  on  him— squeeled 
out  in  liis  wee  thin  voice,  "Liberty! 
Equality!  Fraternity!" 

"Seize  that  cursed  whelp!"  shouted 
out  the  Nabob.  "Who's  that  with  him  V 
His  father?  Seize  the  old  dog  too. 
Off  with  them  to  the  bridewell  this 
minute!" 

Before  Eagan  MacEagan  kent  weel 
what  had  happened,  he  and  his  son  had 
been  seized  by  half  a  dozen  yeomen, 
and  were  being  driven  like  wild  beasts 
along  the  streets  to  the  jail. 

They  were  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  the  next  morn,  and  each  was 
sentenced  to  receive  twenty -five  lashes 
on  the  fair  hill  that  day  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

The  court-martial  hadua  risen  long, 
and  my  father  was  wl'  the  Nabob  re- 


ceiving some  orders  frae  him  in  kti 
private  room  in  the  hotel,  when  tiie 
door  opened  and  who  should  wallc  in 
but  the  O'Hara.  How  he  liad  cot 
news  o'  what  had  happened  to  the 
MacEIagans  my  father  never  leamt 

He  saluted  the  Nabob  very  p^Hitely, 
apologized  for  intruding  on  liini,  tcM 
him  who  he  was,  and  stated  flnnlly 
that  he  had  come  to  ask  for  a  delay 
in  the  execution  o'  the  aoitencee  on 
his  servants  until  he  conld  appeal  to 
the  General  Commanding  in  BeUtot 

A'  the  time  he  was  qieaking  Nateb 
Starkie  kept  glowering  at  liim  In  a 
venomous  way:  he  liated  the  O'Harm 
wi*  a  renegade's  hate.  When  he  ceaeed^ 
the  Nabob  said  very  slowly:  "^Hnfm, 
you're  not  so  well  reported  yonnwlf 
that  I  am  likely  to  grant  yon  a  tmwor 
for  your  traitors  of  servants.  Tte 
sentence  was  lawful  and  giTen  tj  a 
lawful  court,  and  If  you  are  at  the  fair 
hill  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock  yooll  eee 
it  carried  out  Now,  get  out  ni  the 
room.  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  y#« 
or  the  other  two  papiats." 

The  0*Hara'8  red-brown  eyes  Ueeaed 
out  like  fumacea,  and  for  a  mianto  ay 
father  thought  he  was  going  to  atrlke 
Nabob  Starkie.  But  he  recoTeced 
himsel',  and  turning  quickly  left  the 
room  wi'out  saying  a  wocd. 

At  twelve  o*clock  Nabob  StaiUe  wl' 
his  corps  marched  up  to  the  foir  hlil 
wi'  Eagan  and  his  son.  Hy  futlier  wad 
gladly  hae  escaped  going,  bat  ttie  Na- 
bob had  found  out  that  he  kenned  the 
MacEagans,  and  sae  wadna  ezciiae 
him. 

Eagan  a'  the  way  to  the  fair  hill 
wore  a  firm  and  calm  face;  bot  Mi- 
chael, though  he  was  now  about  eight- 
een, greeted  like  a  wean.  When  they 
reached  the  ground  there  was  a  food 
crowd  thertf,  and  in  the  front  o'  It  was 
the  0*Hara.  The  moment  Bagan  no- 
tired  him  he  staggered  and  neailj  fML 
and  from  then  till  he  was  tied  to 
triangle  he  seemed  in  a 
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He  never  uttered  a  word  or  a  groan 
while  the  cruel  thongs  cut  his  naked 
flesh.  When  he  received  his  portion 
he  caa'd  out. 

**What  does  the  hound  want?*'  asked 
the  Nabob. 

''Your  honor/'  said  poor  Bagan,  *'mj 
laddie  there  is  but  a  poor  wee  bit  o'  a 
crippled  wean,  and  no  fit  to  thole  this. 
If  your  honor  pleases,  I'll  tak'  his 
strokes  as  weel  as  my  ain." 

The  Nabob  laughed. 

**If  the  cur  wants  mair  strokes,"  he 
scUd  to  the  provost-marshal,  *'gi*e  him 
ten  mair." 

Wi*  that  the  O'Hara  broke  through 
the  circle  o*  yeomen.  His  eyes  were 
flaming,  and  his  whole  frame  in  a 
tremble. 

''Before  one  more  stroke  is  given 
him,"  he  cried  wildly,  "I  demand  if 
they  are  to  be  taken  off  the  laddie*s 
punishment?" 

Nabob  Starkie  glowered  at  him  wi* 

« 

a  poisoned  look. 

"O'Hara,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  have 
warned  you  once  to-day;  I'll  not  warn 
you  again.  Turn  that  man  off  the 
ground." 

The  O'Hara  was  bundled  back  be- 
hint  the  yeomen  again,  and  ten  mair 
strokes  were  glen  poor  Eagan.  Then 
he  was  untied,  and  young  Michael  put 
in  his  place. 

When  the  first  lash  feli  on  his  wee 
withered-up  back  he  screamed  wi' 
agony,  and  he  continued  screaming  till 
the  tenth  fell.  Then  he  fainted.  The 
provost-marshal  went  on  lashing  his 
poor  senseless  body. 

Ance  mair  the  0*Hara  broke  through 
the  yeomen.  He  now  looked  to  my 
father  clean  daft 

"This  is  hell's  wark!"  he  shouted. 
''Here,"  and  he  tore  off  his  ain  coat. 
-  ru  take  the  rest!" 

"Arrest   that  d d   papist!"    yelled 

the  Nabob.  "Well  see  if  we  cannot 
stop  his  obstruction  of  the  King's  offi- 
cers in  doing  their  duty!" 


The  O'Hara  was  seized  by  the  yeo- 
men and  carried  off  to  the  bridewell. 
The  provost-marshal  went  on  lashing 
the  senseless  laddie.  When  the  twenty- 
five  were  glen  they  loosed  him  frae  the 
triangles  and  threw  him  on  the  ground, 
and  then  the  yeomen  marched  off. 
Eagan  lifted  his  bairn  gently  in  his 
arms  and  carried  him  to  the  inn,  where, 
he  had  left  Ids  horse  and  car  when 
they  drove  in  frae  Duncaim  the  mom 
afore  sae  blithe  and  canty.  That  e'en 
it  was  a  sairly  different  journey  back. 

Next  mom  the  O'Hara  was  charged 
before  a  court-martial  wi*  high  treason. 
There  was  much  difference  amang  the 
officers  that  sat  on  it,  and  they  debated 
in  secret  long  before  they  came  to  a  de- 
cision. But  at  last  the  Nabob,  who 
presided,  had  his  way,  and  announced 
that  tlie  court  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged  before  his  ain  house,  which 
was  to  be  burnt  before  he  suffered. 
The  Nabob  and  his  corps  were  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  on  their  march  the 
next  day  to  Qlenarm,  where  they  had 
(KMit-haste  been  ordered.  Colonel 
Adair,  who  was  bitterly  againist  the 
sentence,  rode  off  to  B^ast  to  see  the 
General  Commanding,  but  he  refused 
to  interfere.  He  said  that  the  O'Hara's 
death  wad  cow  the  papists  and  prevent 
them  Joining  the  Presbyterians. 

My  father  was  at  the  trial,  in  attend- 
ance  upon  the  Nabob,  and  he  saw 
there  amang  the  audience  Bagan  Mac- 
Eagan.  The  man  was  sae  changed 
that  my  father  hardly  kenned  him. 
His  big  saft  face  had  hardened  into  a 
rock,  and  his  blue  laughing  eyes  glit- 
tered like  sword-steeL  He  heftrd  the 
sentence  on  his  chief  without  showing 
ony  feeling,  and  then  walked  frae  the 
court,  looking  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

My  father  thanked  God  the  next 
mom  when  Nabob  Starkie  gied  him 
so  mony  wee  commissions  to  carry  out 
in  Ballymena  that  he  couldna  be 
through  them  till  long  after  the  time 
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when  the.  corps  wi*  its  prisoner  was  to 
start  its  march.  It  was  arranged  that 
my  father,  when  he  had  finished  his 
work,  should  ride  alone  after  them  and 
report  himsel'  at  Glenarm. 

Weel,  the  commissions  took  mair 
time  even  than  was  speered—maybe  my 
father  was  no  minded  to  be  too  quick 
wl'  them— and  it  was  near  nightfaa' 
when  he  started  to  ride  to  Glenarm. 
Me  thought  he  wad  gang  by  the  auld 
Duncaim  Road,  Just  to  see  the  ruins  o' 
the  house  whar  he  ance  had  spent 
mony  pleasant  evenings. 

As  he  came  near  the  0*Hara  coun- 
try night  had  faa*en,  and  he  noticed  a 
red  light  in  the  dark  sky. 

"They  maun  hae  been  slow  wl'  their 
wark,"  he  said  to  himser.  **The  hoose 
is  bleezlng  still.'' 

As  he  drew  nearer  he  noticed  twa 
or  three  mair  red  lights,  and  then  three 
or  four  mair,  and  sae  on,  till  the  whole 
sky  was  as  red  as  if  it  was  a'  on  fire 
itsel'. 

He  didna  ken  what  to  muk*  o'  this 
till  he  met  a  party  o*  Captain  Blair*s 
troop.  They  were  a'  half -mad  wi' 
drink  and  rage  and  excitement.  They 
told  him  that  Eagan  MacEagan  wi*  a 
party  o'  pikemen  had  surprised  the 
corps  where  the  road  rins  through 
Duncaim  Wood,  and  had  rescued  the 
O'Hara,  besides  killing  twelve  or  mair 
yeomen;  that  the  yeomen  had  searched 
the  woods  and  rough  ground  for  miles 
round,  and  had  found  no  trace  o'  the 
O'Hara  or  the  rescuers.  So  Colonel 
Starkie,  for  punishment,  had  detached 
Captain  Blair*s  troop,  wl'  orders  to 
bum  every  house,  great  or  sma',  on 
the  O'Hara's  land.  As  my  father  rode 
past  the  w^ee  clachan  near  Duncaim 
Castle,  and  heard  the  roar  o'  the 
flames  through  the  roofs  o'  the  poor 
bits  o*  houses,  the  curses  o'  the  yeo- 
men and  the  screams  o'  the  women 
and  the  gi*oans  o'  the  redshanks  that 
were  dying  in  the  effort  to  defend 
them,    his    very    heart    sickened    wi'iu 


him.  and  he  wad  hae  asked  iMTe  to  le- 
tire  f  rae  the  corps  that  alglit  tat  ttutt 
he  kenned  weel  if  he  did  tte  Nabob 
wad  hae  had  him  shot  tot  a  tnUtor. 
My  father  was  new  to  the  wmik  tben, 
and  he  learnt  afterwards  to  thole  it 
better;  but,  as  I  told  you  before,  tUl  bis 
dying  day  he  couldna  talk  o*  tboee 
awfu'   times  wi'out  gieetiiii^ 

Well,  three  days  or  so  later  tbe  "^rD- 
out,"  as  the  rising  was  caa'd,  took 
place.  I  needna  dwell  on  it.  Tbe 
O'Hara  appeared  at  tbe  bead  o*  twa 
or  three  hundred  redahanka,  and  tbe 
maist  o*  them  were  alangbtered  by 
the  Nabob  as  they  were  trying  to  mak* 
their  way  hame  after  tbe  Battle  o' 
Antrim. 

Now,  though  the  0*Hara  and  Bagan 
MacE^agan  were  aye  amang  tbe  hot- 
test fechting  they  werena  found 
amang  the  slain.  80  a  price  waa  put 
on  their  heads  and  a'  the  oonntzy 
round  was  owermn  wi'  soldiers  and 
yeomen  and  spies  searching  for  tbem. 
But  deil  a  trace  o'  ither  could  onybody 
find,  until  ane  night  tbe  <  O'Hara  and 
Elagan  broke  into  the  hooae  o'  Captain 
Blair— that  ravaged  the  O'Hara'a  lands, 
you  mind— and  took  him  fraem  bis  bed 
and  hanged  him  on  a  tree  In  bis  ain 
lawn  in  front  o'  bis  ain  ball-door. 

As  you  may  speer,  this  made  tbe  au- 
thorities hotter  for  their  captnie  tban 
ever.  They  suspected  that  bis  ain  folk 
w^ere  hiding  the  OHara,  and  tbaj  tried 
a'  sorts  o'  devilish  devices  to  mak' 
them  disclose  his  wharabonts.  Oomet 
Strong  and  his  party  o'  borse  were 
tbe  maist  bratal  in  this  wark.  Ane 
night  when  they  were  camping  ont  ap 
In  the  hills  near  Duncaim,  tihe  CHam 
suddenly  appeared  among  tbem  like  a 
ghost,  shot  the  Comet  deld,  and  before 
ony  ane  could  recover  frae  :bls  sur- 
prise disappeared  again  like  a  ghost 

Twa  days  later  Major  MacMnnn, 
that  the  day  afore  had  lasbed  an  anld 
Glens  woman  to  death  for  retnalng  to 
tell   where  her  man  was  huitog^  was 
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seized  by  the  O'Hara  and  Eagan  on 
the  Broughahane  Road  in  broad  day- 
light and  carried  off.  It  was  a  day  or 
twa  before  the  troops  sent  in  pursnit 
found  him,  and  when  they  did  find  him 
he  was  tied  to  a  tree  in  Duncaim 
Wood,  and  had  been  lashed  to  death 
just  as  he  had  lashed  the  auld  woman. 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
the  twa  men  turned  up  whar  they  were 
least  expected  and  revenged  wi'out  pity 
some  outrage  on  the  Glens  folic.  It 
was  noticed  soon  that  they  bothered 
themselves  in  no  way  about  outrages 
on  Presbyterians;  but  a  yeoman  or 
trooper  wha  had  lashed  a  Glens  man 
or  ravished  a  Glens  woman  wasna  safe 
in  the  middle  o'  a  regiment  And  soon 
it  grew  that  If  a  redshank  was  inter- 
fered wr,  he  wad  threaten  them  wi* 
the  vengeance  o'  the  O'Hara,  and  it 
was  a  threat  naebody  a'thegither  liked. 

Times  and  times  the  soldiers  thought 
they  had  got  him.  Ck>rdons  o'  horse 
wad  be  thrown  round  districts  whar  he 
or  Bagan  had  been  seen  and  drawn 
closer  and  closer,  every  bush  and  hole 
and  house  being  searched  on  the  way. 
Usually  no  trace  o  'them  was  found. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  there,  but  they  aye  in  the  end 
broke  through  the  cordon,  sometimes 
killing  a  trooper  or  twa,  but  ever  es- 
caping unhurt  themsePs. 

After  a  wee  the  queerest  stories  be- 
gan to  get  round  among  the  troops, 
and.  Indeed,  ower  a'  the  countryside. 
Folks  got  to  recaa'lng  that  lang  syne 
mony  had  doubted  If  the  O'Hara  hadn:i 
sauld  hlmsel'  to  the  deevU.  And  now 
his  daring  deeds  and  his  constant  es- 
capes from  what  should  wl'  ony  ane 
else  hae  been  certain  death  made  maist 
folks  sure  that  he  had.  And  when  this 
belief  got  about  folks  told  the  most 
uncanny  things  about  him.  Ane  was 
that  he  could  see  Just  as  weel  in  the 
dark  as  in  broad  daylight,  and  maybe 
that  was  true,  for  wi'  such  flaming 
eyes  as  he  had  naebody  could  speer 


what  he  mightn't  be  able  to  do.  An- 
ither  was  that  bullets  dldna  hurt  him. 
Man  after  man  told  how  he  had  flred 
straight  on  him  as  he  passed,  and  he 
had  run  on  as  unwounded  and  uncon- 
cerned as  If  a  pea  had  been  blawed  at 
lilm.  And  Tam  Phipps  o'  Montgom- 
ery's Horse  told  the  strangest  tale  o' 
a'.  He  said  he  struck  him  ance  a  fair 
stroke  wl'  his  sabre  ower  the  shoulder, 
Strang  enough  to  lop  his  arm  aff,  but 
the  sword  wadna  cut  him.  The  edge 
o'  it  just  turned  ower,  whilst  a  stoon 
ran  up  Tam's  ain  arm  as  If  the  sword 
tiad  caught  lightning.  Every  ane  kent 
that  Tam  was  a  lying,  boasting  body, 
aye  fu'  o'  wonderfu'  experiences  and 
adventures,  but  still,  when  he  told  the 
story  and  showed  his  blunted  sword, 
folks  couldna  but  feel  a  wee  uneasy. 

Well,  what  wi'  a'  these  bogle  stories 
about  him,  and  what  wi'  his  wonderfu' 
daring  and  more  wonderfu'  escapes, 
and  what  wl'  the  number  o'  them  he 
had  killed  frae  time  to  time,  and  what 
wi'  his  fearsome  appearance  wl'  his 
flaming  eyes  and  red-brown  beard,  the 
maist  o'  the  troops  sent  after  lilm  got 
as  feared  o'  him  as  feared  could  be. 
Mony  o'  them  doubted  if  the  O'Hara 
wasna  the  very  deevll  lilmsel'  come  to 
earth  to  help  the  papists,  and  mony 
malr  were  convinced  that  at  ony  rate 
he  was  under  the  deevll*s  care  and  pro. 
tection.  At  last  It  grew  to  this,  that 
when  they  thought  he  was  near  them 
they  turned  pale  wl'  fear,  and  when 
they  saw  him  they  were  so  fu'  o'  ter- 
ror that  they  had  hardly  strength 
enough  to  pu'  a  trigger,  let  alone  stead- 
iness  enough  to  tak'  an  aim.  And  a' 
this  warked  out  to  the  safety  o'  th^ 
O'Hara. 

Well,  the  Government  got  fairly  mad 
wr  everybody  connected  wl'  the  busi- 
ness. They  blamed  Nabob  Starkle  for 
driving  the  O'Hara  Into  rebellion,  and 
that  was  uue  o'  the  reasons  they  re- 
tired him  and  gave  his  corps  to  Colonel 
Adair,  but  only  ane  o*  them.     A  malr 
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important  ane  was  maybe  the  Nabob's 
unpopularity  now  that  the  frenzy  o'  the 
rising  was  ower.  And  they  blamed 
the  officers  o'  the  troops  searching  for 
the  outlaws  for  want  o'  tact  and  en- 
ergy, and  they  directed  Colonel  Adair 
himseP  to  tak'  on  the  pursuit  in  person. 

Colonel  Adair  soon  after  he  took:  ower 
the  command  showed  a  great  liking  for 
my  father,  and,  as  you  ken,  he  later  at- 
tached him  to  his  ain  private  service, 
where  he  long  remained.  The  first 
proof  he  had  that  he  was  a  favorite 
was  ane  evening  when  the  Colonel  sent 
for  him  privately. 

"Sergeant  Thomson,'*  said  he,  *'you 
know  this  corps  better  than  I  do.  Now 
I  want  to-night  a  dozen  men  for  secret 
service— it's  not  dangerous  but  it  may 
be  trying  to  their  nerves.  I  want  men 
who  are  not  always  channering  about 
warlocks  and  bogles,  and  who  would 
face  the  devil  hlmsel'  if  he  did  turn 
up.  Get  them  ready  by  twelve  to- 
night, and  tell  no  living  thing  anything 
about  this." 

My  father  said  naething,  but  as  he 
went  awa*  to  carry  out  the  Colonel's 
orders  he  thought  to  himself— '^Heav- 
ens above  us!  is  it  possible  he's  going 
to  try  and  catch  the  O'Hara  wi'  only 
twelve  men?  Pray  God  ony  o'  us  ever 
sees  the  mom's  light  again." 

Well,  he  quietly  warned  twelve  o' 
the  stoutest-nerved  men  in  the  corps 
to  be  ready  for  service  the  night  at 
twelve,  and  to  say  no  word  about  it 
to  ony  ane.  And  then  he  went  to  his 
ain  quarters  and  drew  the  charges  o* 
his  pair  o'  holster  pistols  and  recharged 
them,  putting  in  instead  o'  bullets  twa 
silver  buttons  that  he  cut  frae  his 
service  waistcoat.  Not  that  he  ever 
believed  that  the  O'Hara  was  a  war- 
lock, but  he  was  aye  a  prudent  man, 
and  he  thought  it  weel  to  be  on  the  safe 
side. 

At  twelve  o'clock  my  father  wi'  the 
twelve  tn)<»pers  rodo  slowly  up  to  the 
Colonel's  quartei*s.      He  came  out  wi'- 


out  summons,  mounted  hte  hone,  and 
bidding  them  mak'  as  little  noise  as 
they  could,  rode  off  towards  the  sold 
Duncalm  Road.  They  rode  silently 
along  It  till  they  were  in  the  Doncaim 
Wood,  within  twa  mile  or  so  o'  anld 
Duncalm  Castle.  Here  not  far  frae 
the  road  there  was  a  rough  bit  o'  a  dlff 
some  hundred  feet  h\$^,  wi'  sma' 
ledges  on  its  face  and  sma'  tnislMS 
growing  here  and  there.  Under  tliis 
the  Colonel  dismounted,  and  motioned 
his  men  to  do  the  same.  Wh«i  they 
had  done  so  he  said  to  them,  speaking 
very  quietly— 

**Lad8,  I  have  information  that  the 
O'Hara  and  MacBagan  are  hldinff  In 
some  old  secret  dungeons  ond^neath 
the  mins  of  Duncalm  Castle.  There^s 
a  subterranean  passage  leads  to  them 
from  the  face  o'  this  cliff.  It's  long 
and  it's  dark  and  if  s  low,  and  we  most 
crawl  along  it  without  noise  on  our 
hunkers  till  we  get  to  the  dungeons.  If 
all  has  gone  well  they  won't  have  any 
firearms  to  use,  but  I  cannot  9pemk 
surely  of  this.  Nbw,  I  want  six  of 
you  to  come  with  me  up  the  passage 
armed  only  with  pistols,  the  othen  to 
remain  here  and  guard  the  entrance 
and  our  horses  and  swords.  Who 
will  volunteer  to  come?" 

WeU,  Starkie's  men  may  hae  heea 
as  wicked  and  as  cmel  as  men  can  be^ 
but  they  were  brave  lads.  Bvery  man 
o*  them  volunteered. 

*'You  cannot  all  come,"  said  Gokmel 
Adair.  "Sergeant  Thomson,  yon  hSTS 
picked  well  the  men  to  start  with  as: 
now  pick  again  the  men  to  come  with 
us  to  the  end." 

My  father  soon  made  his  choteei 
Those  selected  took  off  their  swoids, 
looked  to  the  priming  o'  their  pistols, 
and  then  climbed  after  the  Colonsl  ts 
a  wee  ledge  about  half  way  np  the 
face  o'  the  cliff.  There  the  Oolonsl 
pu'ed  frae  behind  a  bit  bush  a  thin 
skelf  o'  stane,  and  behind  it  the  men 
could  see  through  the  darkness  a  hlaA 
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liole  aboot  twa  feet  high  and  three 
wide.  The  Colonel  creeped  through 
it,  my  father  followed,  and  the  other 
men  came  after  ane  by  ane. 

After  the  party  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  the  roof  grew  higher  and 
the  floor  smoother;  bnt  still  they  a'  had 
to  travel  on  their  hands  and  knees.  It 
was,  my  father  confessed,  gey  nervous 
wark  creeping  along  for  twa  miles  un- 
der the  gFund  and  in  the  dark,  wr  the 
proei>ect  o'  grappling  wr  the  warlock 
O'Hara  and  the  giant  MacEagan  when 
you  got  to  the  end.  But  nane  o'  the 
men  faltered  In  the  task. 

At  last  they  saw  a  light  afore  them, 
and  a  whisper  passed  doon  the  line 
to  be  malr  carefu'  than  ever,  l^ey  a' 
crept  along  as  noiselessly  as  a  cat 
stalking  a  bird,  till  they  reached  a  door 
just  enough  ajar  to  let  a  ray  o*  light 
through.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
while  they  got' their  breath  for  the  at- 
tack. At  last  Colonel  Adair  flung  the 
door  wide  and  sprang  Intil  the  room. 
As  he  did  so  he  cried  In  a  loud  voice, 
'^Surrender,  In  the  King's  name!" 

My  father  jumped  in  after  him. 
When  he  got  intll  the  room  the  O'Hara 
had  seized  a  pair  o'  pistols,  and  had 
one  levelled  at  the  Colonel's  head.  He 
pu'ed  the  trigger.  There  was  nae  flash. 
He  glanced  at  it  hastily  and  flung  it  to 
the  ground.  He  glanced  at  the  other 
and  seemed  for  a  second  dumb- 
founded. Then  he  flung  It  down  and 
caught  a  sword  frae  the  waa'  and 
Tushed  on  the  Colonel. 

Colonel  Adair  fired.  He  told  my 
father  he  dldna  want  to  kill  him,  and 
so,  as  you  might  speer,  he  missed  him 
a'thegither.  My  father,  to  save  the 
Colonel,  now  fired.  He  hit  the  O'Hara 
on  the  thigh,  and  he  fell  at  ance  to  the 
ground.  My  father  and  the  Colonel 
sprang  on  him. 

All  this  had  occupied  only  twa  sec- 
onds. Elagan  MacEagan  had  stood 
throughout  it  paralyzed  wi'  surprise. 
The  faa'  o'  the  O'Hara  brought  him  to 


his  senses,  and  he  seized  a  pike  and 
dashed  at  Colonel  Adair  and  my  father, 
wr  whom  the  O'Hara  was  struggling 
wl'  the  strength  o'  a  giant  in  spite 
o'  the  wound  in  his  leg  and  his  sma' 
size.  By  this  time  the  other  troopers 
had  got  intll  the  room,  and  they  got 
between  MacEagan  and  the  three  men 
fighting  on  the  floor.  They  caught  the 
pike,  and  levelled  pistols  at  Mac- 
Eagan's  head.  As  they  did  this,  a 
wee,  thin,  piercing  voice  caa*d  oot^ 

'*Dinna  hurt  my  father!  Dlnna  hurt 
my  father!  The  Colonel  promised  be 
wadna  suffer." 

My  father  says  the  O'Hara  heard  M^ 
chael  MacEagan*8  shrill  voice  above  th^ 
din  o*  the  fechtlng,  and  immediately, 
ceased  to  struggle.  He  lay  still  for  a 
momeut,  and  then  he  said  in  a  low 
tone,  ''Help  me  up,  gentlemen:  I  sur- 
render r* 

Bagan  MacEagan  had  heard  hfs  son's 
voice  too,  and  the  words  a'theglther 
dumbfounded  him.  He  too  ceased  to 
struggle.  He  stood  quiet  and  silent, 
gazing  from  ane  to  anither  in  a  dazed 
way,  as  If  trying  to  understand  what 
had  happened. 

A  guard  was  placed  on  him.  Colonel 
Adair  and  my  father  lifted  the  O'Hara 
into  a  chair.  Apparently  the  shot  had 
broken  his  leg.  One  o'  the  troopers 
that  had  been  orderly  to  a  surgeon  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  bandaged  the  wound 
as  well  as  he  could.  Meanwhile  my 
father  turned  ower  the  table  and  took 
the  feet  off  It,  so  as  to  mak'  it  into  a 
sort  o'  cradle  on  which  to  push  the 
wounded  O'Hara  doon  the  lang  souter- 
rain. 

As  they  were  finishing  their  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  the  dungeon,  my  fa- 
ther heard  wee  Michael  MacEagan 
whispering  to  Eagan  in  Erse,  **It  was 
to  save  oursers,  father,  that  I  done  it" 
Eagan  looked  at  him  in  a  dazed  way. 
My  father  never  was  certain  whether 
he  understood  the  words  or  no. 

After  much  trouble  the  0*Hara  und 
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Eagan  were  got  through  the  souter- 
rain.  The  other  troopers  left  behind 
were  getting  very  anxious,  for  the 
arresting  party  had  been  awa'  twa  or 
three  hours.  As  my  father  had  fired 
the  shot  that  broke  the  O'Hara's  leg. 
he  Insisted  that  the  O'Hara  should  hae 
his  horse.  The  Colonel  approved,  and 
directed  my  father  to  tak'  the  bridle, 
while  he  hlmser  rode  by  his  side. 
Eagan  MacEagan,  as  he  was  by  the  ar- 
rangement wr  Michael  to  be  pardoned, 
wasna  bound,  but  walked  a  few  paces 
behind  his  malster,  while  the  troopers 
rode  In  files  on  each  side.  Michael 
walked  by  hlmser  behlnt,  naebody 
speaking  to  him  or  caring  for  his  com- 
pany. 

It  was  a  cauld  clear  morn,  my  father 
said,  when  the  wee  company  left  the 
auld  Duncaim  Road  and  debouched  on 
this  mountain-path  along  the  cIUEb, 
about  a  mile  south  f  rae  here.  The  tide 
was  out,  and  the  sun  was  Just  rising 
ower  the  far  awa'  bills  o'  Scotland. 
Up  till  then  the  O'Hara  hadna  ance 
spoken.  When  the  fresh  air  o'  the 
sea  blew  on  his  pale  face  he  wakened 
up  a  wee  and  looked  out  ance  or  twice 
in  a  wistfu'  sort  o'  way  ower  the 
ocean.  Then  he  drooped  his  head  ou 
his  breast  again  and  seemed  to  muse. 
Suddently  a  bit  doon  there  he  lifted 
his  head  and  turned  to  Colonel 
Adair. 

'It's  a  sair  thing,  Colonel,"  he  said, 
"that  the  last  o'  the  O'Haras  should 
die  on  the  scaffold  like  a  felon." 

''It  is  a  sair  thing,  O'Hara/'  answered 
Colonel  Adair,  in  a  very  soft  and 
kindly  voice. 

The  O'Hara  was  silent  again  for  a 
minute. 

*'And  it's  a  salrer  thing,"  he  then 
said,  "that  he  should  be  betrayed  to 
death  by  ane  o'  his  aln  household." 

"It  is  a  very  sair  thing,"  answered 
Colonel  Adair. 

The  O'Hara  was  again  silent 

**0*Hara,"  said  Colonel  Adair  after  a 


wee,  "dinna  think  it's  wi*  ony  glee  i'.m 
doing  this  wark,  but  it  is  my  duty." 

"I  dldna  blame  you,  Colonel,"  an- 
swered the  O'Hara.  "I  tried  to  do  my 
duty  too." 

A  minute  or  twa  after  thej  reached 
this  cliff,  just  about  whar  we  are  alt- 
ting.  As  they  did  so,  the  O'Haia  sud- 
dently kicked  his  horse  flercelj  wi'  ttie 
heel  o'  his  unwounded  leg.  It  tioanded 
forward,  pu'lng  the  reins  frae  mj  fa- 
ther's hands,  and  nearly  knocking 
Colonel  Adair  out  o'  his  saddle.  Be- 
fore ony  ane  kenned  what  he  was 
about,  the  O'Hara  jumped  the  hone 
ower  this  dike  and  headed  straight  for 
the  cliff.  Colonel  Adair  caa'd  on  him 
to  stop,  but  he  answered  only  wi'  a 
wave  o'  his  hand  as  tiie  horse  wi'  him 
on  its  back  bounded  ower  the  edge  o' 
the  precipice. 

All  the  company  ran  up  as  near  the 
edge  as  they  daured  in  fine  excite- 
ment As  they  glowered  ower  It  a 
wild  squeel  o'  terror  was  heard.  ETery 
ane  turned  towards  whar  it  came  Crae, 
and  there  they  saw  Eagan  MacBagan 
wi'  wee  Michael  in  Ids  arms  disappear- 
ing ower  the  edge,  shouting  as  he  Vent, 
"Ye  misshapen  cur,  come  after  the 
maister  ye  hae  betrayed!" 

When  Colonel  Adair  had  recovered 
from  his  amazement  at  this  awf u'  end- 
ing o'  the  business,  he  caa'd  on  his  men 
to  follow  him  doon  to  the  shore  to  re- 
cover the  bodies  before  the  tide  came 
in.  Though  they  w^nt  doon  the  mil 
at  a  brave  pace,  It  took  them  a  good 
wee  while  to  reach  the  bottom  o'  the 
cliff.  When  they  got  there  they  started 
looking  into  ane  anither's  faces  Ui  a 
startled  way.  The  bodies  o'  wee  Mi- 
chael and  the  horse  were  there  dead 
enough,  but  na  trace  could  they  find  o' 
those  o'  the  O'Hara  and  Bagan!  As 
they  searched  right  and  left  wl'oat  re- 
sult, the  men  whispered  in  an  awesome 
way  amang  themsel's.  The  cliff  is  five 
hundred  feet  high.  Nae  human  b^ng 
could  Jump  ower  it  and  live  wl'oat  the 
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aid  o*  heaven  or  hell.  Had  the  O'Hara 
some  such  aid  after  a'?  The  men,  ay 
and  Colonel  Adair  himsel\  were  as 
pale  as  corpses  as  they  thought  o'  a* 
this,  and  my  father  thanked  God  he 
had  put  the  silyer  buttons  in  his  pistols, 
or  maybe  nane  o'  the  yeomen  wad  e*er 
hae  left  that  auld  secret  dungeon  alive 
that  mom. 

When  my  father  had  gathered  his 
wits  thegither  again,  he  thought  o'  an 
explanation  which  was  afterwards  put 
about  as  the  true  ane  by  the  authori- 
ties. The  shore  along  the  cliff  here 
was  then,  as  now,  a  great  place  for 
kelp-gatherers;  and  then,  as  now,  they 
came  doon  to  it  whenever  the  tide  was 
out,  though  it  was  the  very  skreigh  o' 
day;  and  then,  as  now,  a'  the  kelp-gath- 
erers were  Glens  folk.  That  morn  my 
father  noted  not  ane  was  to  be  seen 
when  the  troopers  reached  the  shore. 
Well^  how  was  that?  Was  it  no  that 
they  had  seen  the  men  coming  ower 
the  cliff,  and  finding  out  wha  they 
were,  had,  to  save  the  bodies  frae  in- 
dignity, ta'en  them  awa*  to  ane  o*  the 
mony  caves  kent  o'  only  by  themsel's 
and  their  friends  the  smugglers? 

BlACkwood'f  Mafmslne. 


However  that  may  be,  the  bodies 
were  never  found,  and  the  Glens  folk 
wad  never  admit  that  the  last  O'Hara 
was  dead.  They  always  said  that  he 
was  saved  by  the  intervention  o'  the 
Virgin,  and  was  living  wi*  his  faithfu' 
Elagan  in  a  cave  high  up  the  face  o* 
the  cliff,  whar  he  wad  bide  till  the 
Catholics  were  ance  mair  oppressed, 
when  he  wad  ance  mair  come  to  their 
aid.  Ay,  and  the  Protestants,  though 
they  pretended  they  had  nae  doubt  but 
the  bodies  had  been  stolen  awa'  and 
buried  secretly,  were  in  truth  no  sae 
sure  0*  that  after  a\  Lang,  lang  after 
the  leap,  travellers  by  night  ower  the 
auld  Duncalm  Road  wad  tell  tales  o' 
seeing  the  O'Hara  or  his  ghaist,  wi'  his 
big  fiaming  eyes  and  his  big  red-brown 
beard,  hovering  about  among  the  dark 
places  in  Duncaim  Wood,  and  for 
mony  years  ony  ane  wha  had  done 
wrang  to  a  Glens  man  wad  grue  when 
such  tales  were  told.  And  to  this  day 
auld  Protestant  women  along  the  shore 
stiU  talk  o'  the  warlock  0*Hara,  and 
frighten  their  balms  wi'  the  terror  o* 
his  name. 

Andrew  James. 


GO  TO  8KELLI6 ! 


''Skellig!  Skellig!  Go  to  Skelligt'* 
It  is  half  a  lifetime  since  I  heard  the 
cry,  but  it  rings  in  my  ears  still.  Each 
Shrove-Tuesday  in  those  far-off  days 
a  band  of  "the  boys"  paraded,  making 
life  painfully  adventurous  for  any  of 
either  sex  who  had  too  long  mn  coun- 
ter to  local  sentiment  by  avoiding  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony.  The  penalty 
in  the  case  of  the  unprotected  was 
sometimes  rough  enough.  Buckets  full 
of  water,  a  souse  in  sea  or  lake,  a  com- 
pulsory boating,  these  were  some  of 
the  consequences;  plead  as  the  victims 
might,  there  was  no  escaping  the 
water.    A  form  of  torture  less  primi- 


tive, but  often  exquisitely  painful,  was 
the  Skellig  List.  In  it  the  weapons  of 
anonymous  satire  had  unlimited  play: 
names  were  coupled  together  in  a  way 
that  was  always  reckless;  and  when 
for  any  reason  the  subjects  were  un- 
popular, the  llpt  degenerated  into  an 
exceedingly  scurrilous  lampoon.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  as  Shrove-Tuesday 
drew  near,  bachelors  and  spinsters 
alike  winced  at  the  thought  of  being 
exposed  to  such  floods  of  ribald  rail- 
lery. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  recover  specimens  of  those 
old  Skellig  Lists,  proper  or  improper; 
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I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  I  could,  the 
Editor  would  think  many  of  them  un- 
desirable for  the  purposes  of  publica- 
tion. The  following  couplet  alone  lin- 
gers in  my  memory: 

'8  blood  is  bright  and  clear; 

It  will  not  mix  with  his  small  be«r. 

If  so  solitary  a  specimen  gives  no  idea 
of  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  the  at- 
tacks, it  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate 
the  personalities  with  which  the  darts 
were  barbed. 

Had  Skellig  Lists  and  the  cry  Go  to 
JSbeUig  been  limited  to  the  southern 
town  in  which  I  lived,  not  many  would 
think  either  the  one  or  the  other  worth 
recalling.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
the  force  of  outraged  public  opinion 
has  almost  suppressed  alike  the  lists 
and  the  observances.  I  find  however 
that  all  round  the  south-west  of  Ire- 
land the  Skellig  customs  were  once 
general,  and  that  In  remote  comers 
traces  of  them  still  remain.  I  find  also 
an  explanation  of  the  rites,  in  a  source 
which  seems  to  have  exercised  an  in- 
fiuence  powerful  and  widespread  in 
early  days,  and  one  whose  fascination 
under  a  different  form  still  makes  it- 
self felt,  these  things  show  that  Go  to 
Skellig  is  more  th^n  a  local  cry,  and 
is  likely  to  command  general  interest 

Some  miles  from  the  mainland  off 
the  coast  of  Kerry,  he  who  consults  the 
map  may  find  two  dots— one  the  Great, 
the  other  the  Little  Skellig.  At  first 
sight  ordinary  islands,  they  are  in 
reality  rocks,  which  rise,  in  forms  of 
singular  beauty,  sheer  from  the  ocean. 
To  see  them  in  their  romantic  situa- 
tion, and  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  sea 
birds  which  in  myriads  make  them 
their  homes,  are  enough  to  cause  a 
longing  for  a  closer  acquaintance;  so 
that  as  we  land,  if  the  wild  waves  per- 
mit the  liberty,  we  are  scarcely  sur- 
prised to  find  that  for  eenturles  colo- 
nies of  monks  dwelt  on  the  larger  of 
the  two.     The  antiquarian,  an  be  stud- 


ies the  ecclesiastical  remains,  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  the  monks  hj  point- 
ing to  the  many  similar  settlements 
which  for  the  sake  of  retiranent  were 
made  on  islands  whether  in  sea  or  lake. 
Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in. 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  feeing 
that  the  glamor  of  the  place  had  a 
powerful  influence  too;  and  certainly 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  the  domination  which 
the  monks  of  the  Skellig  and  their  ab- 
bot gradually  came  to  exercise.  Nerer 
to  all  appearances  numerons,  with 
nothing  in  their  rocks  to  giTe  tbem 
wealth,  they  found  their  sway  spread- 
ing far  and  wide.  They  served  as 
models  for  neighl)oring  communities; 
they  sent  out  branches,  which  estab- 
lished fiourlsbing  foundations  on  the 
mainland;  they  acquired  rights  and 
dignities,  traces  of  which  remained 
long  after  they  had  been  snppressedr 
finally,  they  so  impressed  the  popular 
imagination  that  crowds  of  pilgriiKs- 
were  drawn  year  after  year  to  essay 
the'  difficult  and  uncertain  passage 
from  the  mainland,  and  to  ondergo  pen- 
ances the  most  dangerous  as  thety  trav- 
ersed the  rocks.  In  fact  it  seemed  as 
though  the  Skellig  combination  of 
beauty  and  inaccessibility  liad  so  won 
upon  the  fervor  of  Celtic  devotion,  that 
there  was  no  admiration  too  great,  no 
sacrifice  too  costly  to  be  offered  on 
their  shrine. 

But  it  will  be  asked  what  possible 
connection,  beyond  a  coincidence  in  the 
name,  can  these  sea-girt  isles  of  the 
monks  have  had  with  the  hymeneal' 
celebrations  of  Skellig  ni^t  No  donbt 
many  of  those  who  relnctantly  **went 
to  Skellig"  on  Shiove-Tnesday  had 
never  heard  of  the  Skelligs;  and  many 
more  who  luiew  of  the  rocks  oonld  not- 
have  explained  the  connection.  Tet 
there  seems  little  reason  to  donbt  that 
we  have  in  the  custom,  and  In  Its  prrr- 
alence,  evidence  not  only  of  tihe  Skel- 
lig infiuence,  but  also  of  one  of  the 
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characteristic  featuree  of  the  early 
Irlah  Church.  It  ia  well  known  that 
originally  the  Church  of  Ireland  tena- 
ciously and  uncompromisingly  clung  to 
Its  independence,  and  declined  subjec- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Did  not 
Colman,  successor  of  Aldan,  Northum- 
brians Apostle,  rather  than  keep  Baster 
at  the  Roman  date,  resign  his  bishop- 
ric, turn  his  back  on  all  that  the  Irish 
monks  had  done  for  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  retire  to  an  obscurity  In  Ire- 
land, which  possessed  at  least  the  sov- 
ereign attraction  of  Independence  and 
the  privilege  of  celebrating  Easter  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Irish 
usage?  But  Ireland  too  was  destined 
to  be  gradually  subdued  by  Rome.  B^ 
fore  the  Saxons,  the  British  Chris- 
tians had  retreated  Into  the  fastnesses 
of  Wales  and  ComwaU.  Somewhat 
similarly  those  who  clung  to  Irish  cus- 
toms, and  in  parilcular  to  their  own 
date  for  Baster,  found  themselves 
driven  further  and  further,  until  In 
the  end  Irish  ecclesiastical  independ- 
ence lingered  only  In  the  islands  of 
the  West  Nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  the  Skelllgs  should  have  been  the 
very  last  stronghold  of  the  Irish 
Easter.  There  would  be  few  to  inter- 
fere with  a  community  so  respected, 
and  their  isolated  and  difficult  position 
would  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  the  most  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined assaults. 

Thus  It  came  to  pass  that  Easter  on 
the  Skelllgs  and  Easter  on  the  main- 
land were  kept  at  different  dates,  and 
it  would  follow  that  when  the  Skellig 
Baster  was  the  later,  the  Skellig 
Shrove-Tuesday  would  be  later  also. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  too  precious 
to  be  lost  Marriages  in  Lent  are  con- 
trary to  Church  order,  hence  Shrove- 
Tuesday  has  always  been  a  much  fre- 
quented wedding-day.  But  sometimes 
circumstances  are  hostile  and  the  last 
day  glides  by;  hesitation,  procrastina- 
tion  even,   are   not    unknown   in   the 


south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Thelie 
were  the  occasions  when  the  Skellig 
discrepancy  carried  blessings  with  It. 
Lent  might  be  in  full  rule  upon  the- 
malnland,  but  on  the  Skelllgs  Shrove- 
Tuesday  had  not  yet  arrived.  What 
did  it  matter  that  the  islands  were  dis- 
tant and  the  passage  perilous?  Was 
not  the  goal  of  matrimony  waiting  at 
the  end? 

It  needs  no  vivid  imagination  to  en- 
ter into  the  feelings  with  which  such 
liberties  and  licensee  were  welcomed, 
by  man  and  maid.  He  who  first  whis- 
pered ''Go  to  Skellig,''  must  indeed 
have  been  held  to  be  inspired.  Who- 
can  wonder  that  the  inspiration  spread, 
and  that  **6o  to  SkeUlg,"  voluntarily  If 
you  choose,  involuntarily  if  you  do  not 
became  the  rule  for  all  who  had  tarried, 
till  the  Shrove-Tuesday  wedding  floors 
had  flown?  The  connection  between 
those  old  wedding-trips  and  the  mod- 
em saturnalia  is  manifest  The  cry, 
Oo  to  SkeUiif,  and  the  inevitable  water, 
taken  together  are  quite  sufficient  to- 
recall  the  romantic  past 

Centuries  have  gone  by  since  lovers 
desired  to  visit  the  rocks  to  invoke  the* 
assistance  of  the  monks;  but  the  long- 
ing for  the  scene  of  the  monks'  labors 
is  not  dead,  nor  is  it  likely  to  die.  For 
their  own  sake  the  Skelllgs  fascinate- 
us  still.  The  strongest  known  Instance- 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  light-keeper 
who,  when  his  term  of  duty  was  over, 
absolutely  refused  to  leave.  "WeU," 
said  his  chiefs,  '*lf  you  won*t  come 
when  you  are  bidden,  you  shaH  stay 
whether  you  like  it  or  no."  And  stay 
he  did,  to  his  inexpressible  Joy,  guard- 
ing the  cells  and  churches,  carrying  out 
any  necessary  repairs  in  the  ruins  audi 
in  the  great  flights  of  steps;  on  and  on. 
he  stayed,  nor  was. it  till  after  forty 
years  that  the  end  came,  and  found  him* 
still  unchanged  in  his  affection  and 
devotion  to  the  labors  of  his  love.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  life- 
long service  can  find  a  parallel;  but  the* 
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Skelligs  have  many  devoteee.  In  par- 
ticular I  should  like  to  mention  the 
daughters  of  a  recent  rector  of  Valen- 
tia,  from  whom  some  of  the  hitherto 
unpublished  facts  in  this  paper  liave 
come.  They  seem  to  think  no  day 
sufficiently  long  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rocks.  They  speak  as  though  they 
never  could  visit  them  sufficiently  of- 
ten. But  though  the  Skelligs  have 
their  devotees,  they  are  chary  as  to 
those  whom  they  enrol;  they  do  not 
readily  admit  new  admirers.  In  the 
summer  of  1905  a  steamer  was  em- 
ployed by  a  well-known  authority,  to 
whom  all  the  isles  and  shores  of  the 
West  are  as  familiar  almost  as  his 
name;  with  her  help  he  brought  a  large 
party  of  eager  friends  to  visit  the 
Great  Skellig.  As  they  approached 
the  experts  broke  the  news  that  land- 
ing would  be  difficult,— perhaps  impos- 
sible. Naturally  there  was  marked  un- 
willingness to  accept  a  repulse  so  un- 
welcome. It  was  decided  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  a  sailor  offered  to  lead 
the  way.  What  happened  was  dis- 
couraging; a  sudden  wave  covered  him 
to  the  neck;  there  were  no  further  vol- 
unteers. 

As  might  be  expected  legends  are  not 
wanting  in  connection  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  finding  a  friendly  footing.  The 
Great  SkeUig  is  dedicated  to  St  Mi- 
chael, and  it  is  said  that,  on  his  own 
day,  the  saint  guards  his  home  jeal- 
ously against  intruders.  Once  an  unbe- 
lieving tourist  persuaded  a  boat's  crew 
to  take  liim  on  St  Michael's  day.  They 
did  succeed  in  effecting  a  landing,  but 
the  triumph  was  short-lived.  The  in- 
dignant breakers  shattered  the  boat  to 
splinters.  This  meant  a  vigil  on  the 
rock,  anxious  friends,  a  relief  party 
next  day,  a  new  boat— and  a  long  bill. 
Thus  the  saint  was  avenged. 

Had  difficulties  such  as  these  been 
foreseen,  while  they  might  have  in- 
creased the  longing,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  diminished  my  hope  of  be- 


ing able  to  go  to  Skellig  in  person.  As* 
it  was  I  went  to  Kerry  with  the  rooted 
determination  of  finding  myself  upon 
tlie  rock.  Previous  experience  had 
taught  me  that  the  Atlantic  waa  often 
troublesome;  I  knew  that  landing  on 
these  isolated  western  stations  was 
seldom  easy,  but  I  believed  that  a  little 
determination  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  ensure  success. 

Our  station  was  Derrynane,  Derry- 
nane  the  home  of  "the  Liberator/'  Der- 
rynane  where  Ills  grandson,  anotiier 
Daniel  O'Connell,  courteously  admits 
the  visitor  to  inspect  the  mansion,  with 
its  personal  relics  and  the  many  tro- 
phies which  a  grateful  people  laid  at 
their  leader's  feet,  Derrynane  where  I 
was  assured  that  the  very  bed  I  slept 
in  had  been  the  Liberator's  own,  Der- 
rynane, wUch,  ev«i  apart  from  ItB  his- 
torical associations,  has  such  charms  of 
sea  and  rock  and  wood  and  mountain, 
that  there  are  those  who,  for  natural 
beauty,  place  it  first  in  the  British  Isles. 
It  was  no  hardship  to  wait  Ui  such  a 
spot,  and  after  about  a  week  a  day 
came  wlilch  the  local  experts  oonstd* 
ered  promising.  We  started,  a  party 
of  four,  in  a  nobby.  If  the  readsr  Is  as 
unfamiliar  with  the  term  as  I  had  pre- 
viously been,  he  will  not  object  to  my 
expUiinlng  that  our  nobby,  the  8t.  Oro- 
hane,  was  a  boat  of  twelve  and  a  half 
tons,  fitted  with  two  standing  logs 
and  a  foresail,  and  manned  by  an  Irish* 
speaking  crew  of  four.  We  began  with 
the  lightest  of  breeies,  and  drew  slowly 
through  the  rocks,  sunken  and  otiier- 
wise,  which  make  the  harkwr  almost 
impossible  unless  you  have  grown  op 
to  it  "Surely  tliis  must  hsTO  been 
ideal  for  smugglers,"  I  said,  and  was 
told  how  in  former  days  a  revwiae  cnt- 
ter,  greatly  daring,  had  fallowed  Sd 
close  upon  her  prey,  that  by  using  litr 
quarry's  course  she  came  safely  Inside. 
But  the  seliure  which  should  luire  re- 
warded her  enterprise  was  farther  eft 
than    ever.     The    smuggler    doubled 
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among  the  rocks  and  speedily  found 
exit  by  another  channel  where  pursuit 
was  out  of  the  question. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  lack 
of  wind  would  baffle  our  nobby,  but 
after  an  hour's  uncertainty  the  sails 
filled  in  earnest,  and  we  stood  gaily  on 
our  way.  What  a  morning  it  was! 
The  bright  sun  gave  life -and  color  to 
eyerything;  there  was  blue  above,  and 
beneath  blue  touched  with  white  where 
the  waves  broke  into  foam  upon  the 
rocks;  in  all  the  blue  predominated, 
save  where  among  the  distant  peaks 
the  heat-haze  seemed  to  tone  it  into 
gray.  First  Deenish,  then  Scarilf  was 
passed.  How  lovely  they  looked  that 
brilliant  August  day!  But  think  of  liv- 
ing on  them  as  some  do  all  the  year 
round!  In  comparison,  the  life  of  a 
light-house  keeper  on  the  Skellig  is  so- 
cial. He  at  least  has  some  regular 
visitors,  and  his  turn  on  the  mainland 
comes  periodically.  Scariff  and  Deen- 
ish in  winter-time  are  cut  off  absolutely 
from  the  outer  world,  for  weeks  al- 
ways, generally  for  months.  The  pas- 
ture however  on  both  is  good,  and  the 
farmers  who  rent  them  can  feed  many 
head  of  cattle.  On  Scariff  in  particular 
the  tending  is  no  light  work.  All 
round  are  high  cliffs,  so  much  so  that 
there  are  only  two  possible  landing- 
places.  Such  is  the  danger  of  the 
cliffs  to  the  cows,  that  all  through  the 
daylight  hours  the  watchers  must  be 
perpetually  on  guard.  We  saw  a  cat- 
tle-boat bringing  Kerries  to  Scariff, 
eight  men,  two  to  each  oar,  and  a  cox- 
swain, formed  the  crew.  They  tie  the 
animal's  legs  together,  lift  it  by  means 
of  a  pole  passed  lengthwise  between 
the  legs,  and  so  lower  it  back-down- 
wards into  the  boat.  On  arrival  the 
ties  are  removed,  the  cow  is  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  helped  to  scramble 
up  the  rocks. 

Scariff  is  five  miles  out,  the  Skelligs 
sixteen.  After  sailing  for  nearly  four 
hours  we  began  to  approach.      First 


came  the  Little  Skellig.  Its  beauty 
was  a  revelation.  Concerning  the 
Great  Skellig  I  had  read  many  things, 
and  photographs  had  made  me  in  a 
way  familiar  with  its  great  flights  of 
steps,  its  monastery,  its  general  appear, 
ance.  AU  I  knew  of  the  Little  Skellig 
was  that  gannets  nested  there.  In 
future  it  will  be  always  with  me  as 
one  of  the  fairest  sights  on  which  my 
eyes  have  rested.  Like  some  great  me- 
dieval fortress  with  mighty  central 
tower,  and  turrets  and  battlements 
everywhere,  it  rises  sheer  from  the  sea 
for  hundreds  of  feet  But  no  material 
fortress  ever  looked  so  ethereal.  From 
the  slight  build  of  the  rock,  in  places 
there  are  openings  through  and 
through;  from  the  light  poise  of  its 
pinnacles,  and  the  sparkle  of  its  crystal- 
studded  strata  in  the  sun,  it  takes  a 
character  all  its  own,  and  seems,  if  the 
comparison  may  be  allowed,  as  though 
**clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful." 

The  only  trace  of  human  habitation 
is  a  tiny  oratory  round  which,  and  no- 
where else  on  the  island,  there  is  green 
grass  still.  A  hermit,  tradition  says  a 
Spaniard,  built  it,  and  lived  and  died  a 
solitary.  Yet  he  was  scarcely  alone, 
for  there  are  gannets  innumerable.  As 
we  approached  whole  tracts  of  the  rock 
seemed  white;  it  was  the  birds  close- 
crowded,  and  many  a  glittering  string- 
course did  they  make,  brightening  the 
general  effect,  as  they  sat  side  by  side 
along  the  ledges.  They  have  no  fear 
of  visitors.  Indeed  intruders  must  be- 
ware of  them,  for  the  gannet's  legs  are 
short,  and  when  he  wishes  to  fly  he 
comes  to  the  outside  of  his  ledge,  and 
plunging  into  space  so  flnds  play  for  his 
great  wings.  There  would  be  small 
hope  of  maintaining  a  footing,  if  stmck 
by  the  gannet*s  swoop.  As  for  the  rest 
the  gannets  will  not  hinder  you.  They 
will  even  suffer  the  photographer. 
Some  excellent  photographs  have  been 
taken  of  them;  in  one,  which  I  have 
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seen,  the  bird  remained  on  ber  nest  a 
few  feet  from  the  camera,  and  proved 
the  steadiest  of  sitters. 

The  wonder  of  the  Little  Skellig  was 
Btlll  upon  us  when  we  hove  to,  near  one 
of  the  two  landing-places  of  the  sister 
rock.  Now  we  became  aware  that  the 
wind  had  freshened,  and  the  sky  was 
•overcast;  there  was  however  no  hesi- 
tation about  lowering  the  boat,  and  our 
last  doubt  as  to  getting  ashore  van- 
ished as  we  saw  the  hospitable  light- 
keeper  hurrying  to  meet  us,  ready  with 
ropes  to  help  against  the  tossing  waves 
juid  slippery  steps.  What  special  favor 
had  been  ours,  and  what  it  meant,  I 
realised  at  last  when  the  visitors*  book 
told  us  that  with  the  exception  of  offi- 
<:ial  callers  only  one  other  party  had 
been  there  since  1906  began.  How 
strange  it  all  was,  how  unlike  anything 
«ver  before  experienced!  Straight  from 
the  waves  the  rocks  rise  almost  per- 
pendicular. "I  suppose  tliat  cliff  is  a 
hundred  feet,"  I  said,  as  I  looked  out 
from  the  lighthouse.  "WeU,"  said  the 
keeper,  *'where  we  stand  is  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  and  the  cliff,  as  you 
C9JI  see,  climbs  far  above  us."  High 
as  the  lighthouse  is,  the  Atlantic  rollers 
make  nothing  of  the  leap.  In  winter 
the  pl&tf orm  between  the  keeper*s  house 
and  the  light  is  often  so  swept  with 
waves  that  it  is  dangerous  to  cross. 
Once,  in  a  hurricane  of  unusual  feroc- 
ity, the  great  plate-glass  protectors, 
some  forty  feet  higher,  were  smashed, 
and  the  light  was  extinguished.  That 
night  ships  in  ^distress  were  in  evil 
case.  Three  neighboring  lights  were 
out.  The  lighthouse  on  the  Bull  Rock 
was  bodily  carried  away. 

From  the  landing-place  the  narrow 
road  slopes  gradually  to  the  level  of  the 
lighthouse.  It  seems  to  cling  to  the 
walls  of  cliff;  much  of  it  liad  to  be 
made  by  blasting.  For  most  of  the 
way  the  heights  above  were  inaccessi- 
ble; after  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
the  beginning  of  the  steps  was  shown. 


and  the  ascent  began.  In  dry  weather 
a  good  head  and  a  stout  heart  are  all 
you  need.  For  us  matters  liad  been 
complicated  by  a  sharp  shower  as  we 
left  the  boat,  and  the  wet  had  made  the 
steps  perilously  slippery.  At  first  the 
climb  was  gradual,  winding  round  a 
kind  of  shoulder;  then  it  began  in  ear- 
nest Up,  up,  up  above  us  rose  step 
after  step,  troublesome  enough  if  dry 
and  sloping  inwards,  but  many  sloped 
outwards,  and  all  were  wet  ▲  gentle- 
man of  the  party  soon  retired,  but  his 
wife  helped  by  one  of  the  light-keepers 
persevered.  Though  the  wont  of  sail- 
ors, she  had  refused  to  let  discomfort 
interfere,  and  now  she  was  deterainod 
to  go  wlierever  it  was  possible.  The 
first  break  came  at  about  three  hondred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Here  the  rock  di- 
vides into  two  great  peaks,  and  what 
might  be  considered  the  pass  hetweaa 
is  termed  Christ's  Saddlsw  A  rerltahle 
saddle  it  is  Ui  shape,  for  the  rock  wiUeh 
is  barely  a  qnartar  of  a  mile  hcoad  at 
the  sea  narrows  greatly  above,  svg- 
gesting  at  the  pass  qoite  a  comfortahle 
seat.  The  southern  peak  is  the  higher. 
In  the  days  of  pilgrimage  it  waa  the 
scene  of  penances  wl&ich  to  the  inoxp^ 
rlenced  must  have  been  terrible. 
Threading  a  narrow  fissure,  termed  the 
Needless  Eye,  they  soon  found  theos- 
selves  upon  the  side  of  the  cliff,  stand- 
ing upon  a  slab  of  rock  scarcely  a.  yard 
in  width.  The  slab  sloped  ganUj 
downwards;  beneath,  hundreds  oC  foot 
beneath,  the  ocean  seemed  waiting  for 
its  prey.  After  the  slab  the  way  tomb 
sharply,  and  with  the  help  of  slight  In- 
dentations for  hands  and  feet  the  pil- 
grims crawled  slowly  up  the  Stono  of 
Pain  as  it  was  termed;  thus  they 
passed,  and  then  made  for  the  top  of 
the  peak,  where  they  were  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
There  the  crowning  penance  oonaiated 
in  traversing  the  Spindle,  a  narfow 
edge  of  rock  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
summit      The  pilgrims  sat   upon  It 
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<their  legs  dangling  la  space,  worked 
forward  as  they  conld  to  the  cross  at 
the  far  end,  there  repeated  a  Pater 
Noster,  and  then  without  venturing  to 
turn  painfully  shuffled  back.  Whether 
any  of  our  party  would  have  attempted 
these  feats  I  cannot  say.  I  have  been 
told  by  ladies  who  had  accomplished  all 
except  the  last  that  of  real  difficulty 
there  is  none,  but  that  the  steadiest  of 
heads,  assisted  either  by  bare  feet  or 
rubber  soles,  is  essential.  In  our  case 
tliere  was  no  time  available,  even  had 
not  the  exceptionally  slippery  condition 
of  the  rocks  been  prohibitive. 

Accordingly  we  confined  our  atten- 
tion to  the  northern  peak,  and  perse- 
vedngly  mounted,  until,  after  treading 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  steps,  suddenly,  as  it  appeared 
.(you  do  not  grasp  with  the  eye  things 
straight  above  the  head)  we  passed 
through  a  strongly  built  narrow  en- 
trance and  stood  where  for  so  many  cen- 
turies those  old  monks  had  lived  and 
toiled  and  prayed.  Their  home  was  as 
it  were  a  nest  built  near  the  top  of  the 
rock.  In  all  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
long  and  some  thirty  wide,  its  compar- 
atively level  surface  was  formed  by  the 
erection  of  strong  retaining  walls  upon 
the  outer  side;  they  are  carried  up- 
wards above  the  clay  with  which  they 
have  been  filled,  in  order  to  give  shelter 
from  the  blast,  and  to  secure  at  least 
comparative  peace  within.  We  saw  the 
curious  bee-hive  cells  in  which  the 
monks  lived;  they  are  in  almost  a  com* 
plete  state  of  preservation:  we  saw 
the  wells  from  which  the  monks  drank; 
the  water  is  fresh  aud  pure  as  it  was 
then:  we  saw  the  primitive  oratories  in 
which  they  prayed,  and  the  rows  of 
tombs  hard  by,  where  they  sleep  undis- 
turbed by  wind  or  wave;  and  we  saw 
the  medieval  chapel  St  Michael's 
Church,  and  there,  near  that  old  com- 
pany, lie  two  from  the  modem  world, 
two  children  of  the  light-keeper's, 
whose  tender  lamps  the  storm  put  out. 


Their  last  home,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  buildings,  is  modem;  its 
stones  are  bonded  with  cement,  wliile 
in  all  the  rest  they  are  simply  laid  to- 
gether, trusting  for  permanence  to 
thickness  and  good  fit  Strange  irony! 
St.  Michaers  Church  alone  is  roofless, 
the  one  ruin  there.  Time  keeps  no 
barriers  between  the  dead;  children  and 
monks  are  all  one  upon  the  deathless 
shore. 

We  wandered  through  what  had  been 
the  garden  of  the  monks,  and  wondered 
at  a  tower  some  six  feet  square,  and 
still  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  no 
opening  except  at  the  top.  The  guide, 
who  had  explored  its  depths,  believed 
it  was  the  prison.  How  we  wished  tliat 
it  were  possible  to  prolong  our  stay,  for 
the  fascination  of  the  place  was  strong. 
With  the  great  Atlantic  upwards  of  flTe 
hundred  feet  beneath  us,  and  the  peak 
close  on  seventy  above,  the  sitnation' 
was  one  not  likely  to  be  ours  again. 
But  there  were  many  warnings  which 
forbade  delay.  Slowly  and  cautiously 
we  worked  down  the  slippery  flights, 
thinlcing  of  those  who  made  them  and 
their  devotion.  As  we  went  a  curious 
incident  brought  back  the  modem,  life 
of  the  Skellig.  There  seemed  to  come 
a  hissing  from  beneath  our  feet  The 
guide,  knowing  what  it  meant,  thrast 
his  hand  into  a  chink  in  the  steps  and 
drew  out  a  stormy  petrel;  to  our  de- 
light there  was  its  one  white  egg.  We 
had  the  same  experience  somewliat 
lower  down,  but  this  time  the  bird  es- 
caped through  her  back  door.  The 
little  creatures  seem  quite  fearless. 
The  liissing  which  betrayed  them  was 
an  indignant  protest  against  the  dis- 
turbance; our  captive,  so  long  as  we 
held  her,  was  busy  trying  to  make  her 
mark  upon  our  hands.  **Once,"  said 
our  skipper,  "while  I  was  hauling  in 
the  nets  in  a  storm,  a  petrel  struck 
lue  between  the  eyes;  it  afterwards 
c^auie  into  the  cabin  as  though  nothing 
had  happened."     As  we  made  our  way 
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back  to  the  landing-place,  none  too 
soon,  the  light-keeper  gave  many  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  birds.  The  nest- 
ing operations  of  all  except  the  petrels 
were  over.  Had  onr  visit  been  a  fort- 
night later  the  island  wonld  have  been 
deserted  by  all  save  a  few  rock  finches. 
As  it  was,  the  feathered  inhabitants 
seemed  innumerable.  Some  indeed  had 
gone,  as  the  guillemots,  but  enough 
were  left  to  make  the  rocks  seem  allTe. 
At  the  boat  we  found  our  men  with 
enough  to  do  to  keep  her  from  destruc- 
tion against  the  rocks.  There  was 
time  only  for  a  hurried  farewell  to  the 


keepers,  whose  kindness  had  been  so 
signal,  and  then  through  threatening 
waters  we  pulled  for  the  nobby.  How 
we  got  on  board  I  do  not  know;  nobby 
and  boat  were  like  two  corks  springing 
in  different  directions;  nor  do  I  know 
much  about  how  we  got  home.  This  fact 
emerges;  while  it  took  over  four  hours 
to  go,  we  were  back  in  lees  than  two. 
The  crew  described  it  as  a  good  sailing 
breese;  to  me  it  seemed  quite  a  ylgor^ 
ous  storm.  But  nothing  mattered  then, 
for  we  had  with  us  the  abiding  consola« 
tion  that  we  had  CHme  to  8MUg. 

H.  Kin(f8mUl  Moore. 


CULTURE  IN  THE  CRUCIBLE.* 


The  foundation  of  the  British  School 
of  studies  at  Athens,  rather  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  concentrated  and 
organized  the  energies  expended  on  the 
Hellenic  Renaissance  of  our  own  day. 
The  true  author  of  the  scheme,  the 
great  Cambridge  Hellenist,  accepted 
the  present  writer  as  his  colleague. 
The  idea  indeed  had  long  been  a  fixed 
ambition  with  the  late  Sir  R.  O.  Jebb, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  his  Uni- 
versity. It  was  my  priTilege,  when 
conducting  The  Fortnightlif  Review,  to 
provide  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
putting  his  views  on  the  subject  before 
the  world.  It  had  already  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained  that,  once  the  pro- 
gramme had  been  explained  in  the 
periodical,  there  existed  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  giving  it  practical  effect 
Sir  Richard  Jebb  possessed  many  valu- 
able friends  and  accomplished  sympa- 

• "  An  Epoch  in  Irisb  History.'*  By  J.  P 
MAkaffy.    (T.  FUher  Unwin.    1906.) 

'*  Fon,  Patron,  and  Poblic."  (Oreonlng.  1W7.) 
"Latest  Soport  of  ths  British  School  at 
Athens." 

'*Traglo  Drama."  By  Lewis  Campbell. 
(Smith,  Elder  *  Co.    1M1> 


thiiers  in  his  project,  among  and  out« 
side  his  brother  scholars  on  the  0am. 
Conspicuous  in  this  number  was  tte 
present  treasurer  of  the  Athens  School 
fund— a  director  also  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  and  one  who» 
to  a  greater  extent  than  has  bem  wit- 
nessed since  the  historian  of  Greece, 
G^rge  Grote,  combines  a  genius  for 
commerce  and  finance  with  a  rare  in- 
sight into  the  temper  of  Greek  litera* 
ture  and  thought  of  all  ages— Mr.  Wal- 
ter Leaf.  His  translation  of  the  IUa4 
marked  the  same  Idnd  of  epoch  for 
English  Grecophilism  as  had  been 
done  somewhat  earlier  by  Philip 
Worsley's  version  of  the  OtfyiM^  and 
J.  A.  Symonds*  illuminating  and  pic« 
turesque  writing  about  lyric  and  ele- 
giac poets.  To  these  should  be  added 
the    names    of    Sidney    Colvin    and 

Charles  Thomas  Newton.    At  a  later 

• 

period  the  undertaking  gahied  fresh 
usefulness  and  wider  educational  valae 
by  the  association  with  it  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning  and  Professor  J.  P.  Mahalfly, 
None  of  Dr.  Mahaffy's  contemporartoa 
has  done  more  than  he  to  pmg^x^  the 
popular  mind  to  profit  Ifj  Ozfiord  and 
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rainbrliltf*'    extenshm    lectures,   or   by 
othn*  ;iKtMicU*M   for  diffusiug  nil  iutel- 
liicont  interent  in  the  wit,  wisdoui,  ami 
learning  of  okl   (Jreece.      That   there 
exlstH    to-ilay    a    distinct    revival    of 
(irtH'k    art   and  letters  as  not  only  a 
rtH'ognixetl  lait  an  eflr(H:tive  instnimeiit 
of  culture,  iH  due  to  the  industry  and 
research  and  to  the  attractive  literary 
exinmition  of  Dr.  MaliaflTy  as  much  as 
to    any    individual    agency    conuecte^l 
with  any  seat  of  leaniing  In  the  Eni- 
l»ire.      However,  as  Dr.  Mahaffy  now 
shown,     tlie     famous     foundation     of 
wliieh  he  is  so  bright  an  ornament  has 
in  the  past  shown  more  activity  than 
some  of  us  21 1  ways   rememl»er   in  en- 
.    couraging  and  systematizing  the  culti- 
vation in  these  islands  of  the  earliest 
linguistic  medium  common  to  philoso- 
phy and  religion.     What  In  relation  to 
the  ( I  reek  language  Erasmus  had  been 
to   Oxford    in    the    sixteenth   century. 
Cud  worth,    Henry    More.    Whlchcote. 
and  the  other  Platonists  were  to  Cam- 
bridge a  hundred  years  later.      Long 
before   that,   the  (^reek  curriculum  of 
Trinity  College,   Dublin,  had,   as  in  a 
very    interesting  chapter  Dr.   Mahaffy 
makes   clear,    equipped    Itself    with   a 
thoroughly  effective  apparatus  for  reg- 
ular teaching  in  the  older  of  the  two 
classical  tongues. 

Our  nineteenth-centurj*  Hellenism 
was  appreciably  aideil  by  a  social  func- 
tion at  Marlborough  House  w^ich,  in 
1883,  precede<l  the  establishment  in  the 
<;reek  capital  of  the  institution  that 
now  helps,  enlightens,  and  guides  those 
whom  the  genius  of  tlie  city  animates 
with  a  desire  to  make  their  sojourn 
under  the  sliadow  of  tlie  Acroix>llR  in- 
structive ais  well  as  agrei»able.  In  the 
summer  of  isxt  the  then  Prince  of 
Wah^  had  acquaintiHl  himself  with 
the  acceptability  of  Sir  Uichard  Jebb*s 
project  to  his  relative,  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
day  i»n  whidi  the  mei'tlng  was  to  be 
held    beneath   his  own   roof,  the  Heir 
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ApiMireiit  had  given  another  proof  of 
his  remarkable  aptltnde  for  accurately 
and  quickly  mastering  unfamiliar  de- 
tails, with  such  available  facts  as  help 
to   Illustrate  or   explain   them.      The 
gathering  itself  was  memorably  repre- 
sentative   of    English    distinction    in 
every   walk  of  life.      Mr.   Gladstone, 
then  l^inie  Minister,  his  successor,  at 
that  time  his  chief  opponent.  Lord  Sal- 
isbury', the  head  masters  of  the  great 
i}ubllc  schools,  the  heads  of  the  most 
famous  colleges  at  the  Universities,  the 
President  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  Sir 
Frederick  Lelghton,  the  most  discrimi- 
nating and  generous  intellectual  patron 
of  his  day,   Ix>rd   Houghton  and  the 
Martinis    of    Dofferln,    bad    all,    with 
many  others,   resiionded  to  the  som- 
nums.     The  Marlborough  House  meet- 
ing was  not  only  a  practical  success; 
it  elicited,  thanks  largely  to  the  gen- 
erous initiative  of  Mr.  Pandell  Ralll, 
immediate  pecuniary  support;  it   w*aa 
marked*  at  its  close  by  an  occurrence 
which  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  found 
its  way  into  print,  showing  a  famous 
man,   iiow^  no  more,  in  a  characteris- 
tically humorous  light.    While  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
being  proposed,  there  began  to  be  put 
in  circulation  a  sheet  of  foolscap  at  the 
to])  of  which  the  Royal  chairman  had 
signed  his  name.      It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  then  master  of  Marl- 
borough House  desired  a  complete  list 
of  the  comiwny  over  which  he  had  pre- 
sided.   Every  one,  therefore,  hastened 
to  sign  his  name.    At  last  the  paper 
reached  Ixird  Dufferin;  he,  instead  of 
adding  his  signature,  put  the  paper  In 
his  pocket  and,  the  proceedings  being 
now  quite  over,  with  the  courtliest  of 
Imiws,  left  the  room.      "The  truth  is," 
he  smilingly  remarked  to  a  friend  who 
went  with  him,  **one  of  my  daughters 
collects  autographs,  and  I  thought  the 
op|M>rtunity  too  good  to  be  lost" 

The  phii-Hellenism  of  an  earlier  pe- 
riod was  helped  forward  by  even  more 
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fasliiouable  assemblages  in  I<.ad.v  Bles- 
siugt oil's  ilrawln^-rooin  at  ilore  House, 
Kensington.      That  house  has  not  re- 
ceived from  posterity  due  credit  for  the 
part  played  by  it  in  promoting  some  of 
the   best    and   most    beneficent   move- 
ments of  the  time.      When  the  devout 
and  austere  Edmund  Burke  wished  to 
devise  a  scheme  for  providing  homeless 
and  inii)overIshed  foreigners  with  sur- 
roundings conducive  to  their  moral  and 
physical    health,    he    consulted    Lady 
Hlessington,  wlio  at  once  gave  order's 
to  Count  D'Orsay  for  immediate  action. 
At  a   drawing-room   meeting  at   Gore 
House   the  earliest  association  for  re- 
lieving   necessitous    aliens    was    sug- 
gested and  provided  with  a  liberal  en- 
dowment.     Beneath     I-,*uiy     Blessing- 
ton's  roof,  also  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  cult  of 
Hellenism  as  it  then  existed  was  first 
organized  into   that  Greeli  Society   t(» 
which   Byron  and    Bentham   l)oth    be- 
longed.      The  earliest  and  the  most  in- 
spiring of   its   promoters   was  a    man 
named    Blaqul&re,    noticeable    in    the 
present  context  l>ecause  the  features  of 
his  literary  style  in   several  boolis  of 
foreign    travel     were    reproduced     by 
(Jeorge  Borrow  some  years  later;  they 
thus  became  models  of  composition  for 
the  later  writers  of  a  generation  whose 
earlier  masters  of  prose  and  guides  to 
culture  had  been  Edmund  Gibbon  and 
Samuel   Johnson. 

Greater,  liowever.  and  more  essential 
than  can  be  measured  by  years  is  the 
difference  between  the  early  (Jreek 
renaissance  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  that  of  our  own  day.  The  former 
originateil  in  the  traditional  English 
sympathy  with  the  natives  of  an  Illus- 
trious and  oi»i)ressed  land  struggling  to 
be  free:  that  feeling,  of  course,  rein- 
forced Itself  with  Intellectual  alliance 
furnished  by  letters  and  art.  In  due 
time  tlie  country  whose  classical  sons, 
by  repelling  the  Persian  Invader,  pre- 
\enttKl    Asiatic    intitiences    from    over- 


running, from  dominating,  or  even  col- 
oring European  thought,  shook  off  the 
foreign  yoke.  The  cult  of  Hellenisni 
had  performed  its  social  and  i>olitienl 
work;  its  occupation  was  gone;  It  be- 
queathed to  future  generations  no  spe- 
cific agency  of  mental  discipline.  In 
a  woi-d,  it  passed  without  making  it- 
self felt  by  the  thought  and  scholar- 
ship of  its  own  age  or  of  posterity. 
Nearly  a  century  lief  ore  the  friends  of 
Greece  federated  themselves  In  a  South 
Kensington  drawing-room,  John  Wes- 
ley had  been  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford  (172G):  the  same  year 
he  became  College  lecturer  in  Greek. 
During  the  short  time  of  hisi  holding 
this  ofl^ce  Wesley  did  more  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries  towards  improving 
the  standard  of  Greek  scholarship  and 
extending  the  area  of  Greek  studies  for 
his  University  at  large;  his  Lincoln 
classes  for  studying  some  points  in  the 
smaller  Platonic  dialogues  constituted 
the  same  kind  of  landmark  in  Oxford 
Hellenism  as  was  done  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  by  John  Henry 
Newman's  Aristotle  lectures  to  the 
Oriel  undergraduates. 

Among  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
Hellenistic  cult  In  its  first  development, 
Jeremy  Bentham  alone  foresaw  the 
date  when  Greek  art  and  antiquities 
as  topics  of  polite  conversation  would 
rank  with  the  "pictures,  taste,  Shake- 
speare and  the  musical  glasses**  enu- 
merated by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  All 
this  has  now  come  to  pass;  an  annual 
increase  Is  reported  In  the  numbers  of 
non-academic  visitors  to  the  city  of  the 
Violet  Crown  who  make  the  British 
SclKN)l  the  centre  of  operations  during 
their  stay.  For  those  who  stay  at 
home,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  extension 
lectures  or  the  teachers  provided  by 
I^>ndon  University  at  provincial  cen- 
tres and  the  contents  of  Hellenic  art 
galleries,  gazed  on  by  fashionable  Lon- 
don to-day,  by  Ilast-end  sight-seers  to- 
morrow, anon  displayed  to  Bank-holt- 
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day  crowds  in  the  great  local  capitals, 
may  be  almost  described  as  making 
the  twentieth-century  Briton,  on  what- 
ever social  level,  the  contemporary  fel- 
low countryman  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles, 
and  Zeuxis.  For  more  select  compa- 
nies the  art  or  letters  of  the  Attic 
prime  is  served  up  in  Mayfair  by  Herr 
Emii  Reich  in  his  oral  discourses,  or  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  in  his  original  and 
ingenious  writings  on  the  modem  and 
ancient  stage.  The  former  of  these 
masters  has  seemed  to  favor  the  opin- 
ion that  if  Plato  had  only  lived  in  our 
own  days  he  might  have  rivalled 
George  Eliot  as  a  novelist  of  sex. 
Blessed  with  a  modern  environment, 
with  the  perusal  of  newspaper  law  re- 
ports, and  some  knowledge  of  society 
behind  the  scenes,  Euripides  or  Sopho- 
cles, as  a  writer  of  problem  plays, 
might  have  rivalled  Ibsen  in  the  par- 
ticular walk  of  that  dramatists  gen- 
ius. "When,"  recently  said  a  large 
employer  of  Lancashire  labor  who  also 
in  his  day  distinguished  himself  in  tho 
Cambridge  classical  tripos,  **I  go  home 
to  lunch,  my  daughter  i)oses  me  with 
hard  questions  about  the  Eleatic  phi- 
losophy; I  return  to  my  otfice  to  be 
asked  to  adjudicate  in  a  discussion  be- 
tween my  workmen  on  the  movements 
of  the  Pyrrhic  dance  or  the  formation 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  With 
these  experiences  part  of  one*s  dally 
life,  one  almost  fancies  that  uncon- 
sciously his  works  have  transported 
themselves  from  the  I r well  to  the 
Illssus." 

The  Greek  renaissance  of  our  time 
has  tended  to  enlarge  the  area,  to  en- 
rich the  learning,  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes and  to  dispel  the  misconceptions 
of  professional  scholars.  Here  the  re- 
vived influence  of  John  Wesley's  Greek 
lectures  at  Lincoln  has  been  at  work. 
As  Wesley  Insisted  ought  to  be  done. 
Poly  bins  has  been  added  to  the  teach- 
ing libraries  In  colleges  of  all  denomi- 
nations.     Hellenism  having  become  at 


once  fashionable  and  popular,  It  re- 
mains for  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
English  School  at  Athens  to  rediscover 
the  mediaeval  monuments  of  the  clas- 
sical city,  and  by  the  light  oif  material 
evidence,  disinterred  from  the  rubbish- 
heap  of  ages,  to  reconstruct  Its  Inter- 
esting and  important  story  from  the 
point  at  which  Justinian's  decree  closed 
the  doors  of  Its  university. 

One  might  as  soon  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  invention  of  printing 
as  under\'alue  the  Greek  element  In 
English  letters  and  education.  The 
sixteenth-century  Renaissance,  how- 
ever, would  have  had  for  England 
much  less  Important  results,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  was  contenaporary  with  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  emancipation  from 
the  levelling  obscurantism  of  Rome. 
The  dynamic  force  at  work  upon  the 
creative  minds  of  English  letters,  and 
so  the  vitalizing  power  of  English  cul- 
ture, has  always  been  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue.  In  the  space  still  at  our  dis- 
l»osal  a  few  instances  may  be  men- 
tlone<l.  Chaucer  may  have  found  the 
plots  for  his  Canterbury  Tales  in  Boc- 
caccio and  other  Italian  authors. 
^When  the  Father  of  Poetry  essays  the 
part  of  moral  teacher,  as,  unostenta- 
tiously Indeed,  throughout  his  writings 
he  does,  he  invariably  adapts  Hebrew 
l)rineiples  and  Ideas  to  English  condi- 
tions. Take  the  most  famous  lines  in 
the  Canon  Yeoman's  Tale: 

.  .  .  Whoso  maketh  God  his  adversary. 
As  for  to  work  anything  in  contrary, 
Unto    His    will    ceites    ne'er    shall   he 

thrive 
Though  that  he  multiply  through  all  his 

live. 

Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth.  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  In  a  volume  too  familiar  to 
be  quoted  here,  has  accurately  gauged 
the  dimensions  of  Shakespeare's-  debt 
to  the  Bible  in  respect  both  of  diction 
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and  idea;  iiicideutally  he  has  also 
showu  that  in  the  use  of  certain  words 
and  >?rainmatical  idioms  Chaucer  tools 
for  his  model,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
the  definite,  the  indeflnlte  article,  and 
the  word  '^death,"  an  earlier  version  of 
those  Scriptures  from  which  in  a  later 
translation  Shakespeare  drew  alike 
more  of  his  phraseology  and  diction 
than  from  any  other  single  source.  As 
has  been  justly  said  by  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell  in  his  work  on  the 
Tragic  Drama,  Mr.  Churton  Collins  is 
unrivalled  for  his  acute  perception  of 
similarities  in  literature;  he  has  thus 
easily  shown  that  the  "small  Latin 
and  less  Greek"  for  which  the  national 
poet  takes  credit  included  a  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Greek  stage.  Even  thus, 
however,  the  views  of  life,  of  charac- 
ter, of  man's  position  in  the  univei*se, 
of  his  relations  to  destiny  on  the  one 
hand  and  free-will  on  the  other,  to  be 
found  in  Shakespeare,  are  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  ideas  Illustrated  in 
every  play  of  Aeschylus,  of  Euripides, 
of  Sophocles.  Whatever  the  foe  he 
may  find  in  circumstance,  man  is  after 
all  at  some  time  or  other  the  controller 
of  fate;  he  has  but  to  take  at  the  flood 
the  tide  in  human  affairs  to  be  the  sure 
architect  of  his  own  good. 

The  surest  materials  for  an  analogy 
between  the  Greek  dramatic  writei*s  in 
the  period  of  Pericles  and  the  drama- 
tists of  our  own  Elizi^bethan  ei)och  are 
supplied  by  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Athenian  and  the  Briton  wrote. 
In  both  cases  it  was  an  era  of  national 
expansion,  exaltation,  of  freedom  from 
great  perils,  gained  at  the  price  of 
much  blood  and  treasure.  In  (Greece 
the  Persian  had  been  beaten  back  to 
his  own  side  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  In 
England  ttie  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the 
Virgin  Queen  had  first  withstood  and 
then  scattered  the  power  of  Spain. 
There  exists  also  some  likeness  be- 
tween the  incidents  in  their  national 


history   whence   the   English  and   the 
Attic  playwrights  drew  their  charac- 
ters and  plots.    What  the  period  and 
the  dramatis  persouae  of  the  earliest 
struggles  of  Greece  against  Asia  were 
to   Aeschylus,   that  the  Wars   of  the 
Roses  were  to  Shakespeare.     The  chief 
actors   both   in   the  classical   and   the 
mediaeval  struggles  were  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  great  families.     The  cam- 
paign in  Asia  Minor  against  the  house 
of  Priam  affected  the  national  life  of 
the  two  parties  to  the  struggle  scarcely 
less  than  the  York  and  Lancaster  eon- 
test  brought  withiii  its  vortex  the  hum- 
bler English  masses.     The  tragic  woes, 
of  the  house  of  Peiops  and  Atreus  had 
their  parallels  in  the  series  of  horrors, 
the  massacres,  the  burnings  and  the 
mutilations  which  began  with  St  Al- 
bans and  only  ended  with  Bos  worth 
Field.     As  with  the  creator  of  Hamlets 
so  with  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Qneene^ 
Spenser  was  primarily  a  court  poet 
To  a  task  suitable  for  him  as  the  great 
Queen*s  laureate,  he  adapted  the  mass 
of    mediaeval    superstition    which    he 
found  ready  to  hand.    Even  thus,  how- 
ever, the  didactic,  which  is  in  its  origin 
the   Hebraic,  impulse  of  the  £«ngli8h 
temper,  caused  him  In  his  great  poem 
to  aim  at  drawing,  in  his  own  worda 
to  Philip  Sidney,  ''a  faithful  picture  of 
a    Christian     gentleman."     To    come 
down   to  our  own   day.  Browning  is 
Italian  and  Tennyson  Greek;  Matthew 
Arnold     had     steeped     himself     more 
deeply  even  than   Tennyson  In  intel- 
lectual    Hellenism.      Tet     the     note 
sounded   most   deeply   and   most   fre- 
quently by  the  author  of  "Merope"  is 
as  didactic  as  any  sermon  or  lecture 
of  his  father,  the  great  Rugby  head- 
master.    So  too  with  Wordsworth,  the 
classical  form  is   reproduced  in  such 
compositions  as  ^The  Ode  to  Duty." 
The  lessons  inculcated  are  those  which 
could  have  been  set  forth  only  by  an 
imagination   charged    with   Scriptaral 
devotion.     A  recent  volume,  **Peii,  Pa- 
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ti-on,  and  Public/*  shows  how  much 
more  equally  than  at  any  earlier  time 
the  highest  culture  Is  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  middle-class 
area.  Poetry  has  been  called  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold  a  criticism  of  Life;  Ar- 
nold, too,  has  described  conduct  as  one 
half  of  life.  Thus  In  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  modern  culture,  tn  the  very 
hierophant  of  that  discipline,  does  the 
The  London  Quarterly  Beriew. 


Hebrew  temper,  as  distinct  from  the 
Hellenistic,  find  its  expression.  A  na- 
tion's literature,  the  very  sublimation 
of  a  nation's  intellectual  training,  is 
the  mirror  of  its  life  and  character. 
The  reflection  dominating  that  mirror 
in  the  case  of  England  is  nearest  of 
kin  in  its  origin,  not  to  the  Arj-an,  but 
to  the  Semitic  principle. 

T.  H.  S,  E»cott, 


WORRY. 


Modem  psychology,  which  sets  a  new 
scientific  sanction  upon  so  many  prim- 
itive customs,  affords  ample  Justifica- 
tion for  the  talKK)  put  upon  the  sudden 
utterance  of  words  of  evil  import.  The 
warning  maxim  of  the  Greeks.  "Eu- 
phemal,"  was  not  merely  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  held,  a  weak  supersti- 
tion, based  on  a  fetish  notion  that  bad 
words  possessed  some  magical  iwwer 
to  fulfil  their  meaning.  It  surely 
marked  some  recognition  of  the  la- 
tency of  suggestion,  and  of  the  injury 
done  by  setting  the  mind  to  brood  on 
thoughts  of  evil. 

Christian  Scientists  are  indisputably 
right  in  their  Insistence  on  the  value 
of  presenting  to  the  mind  positive  con- 
ceptions  of   health,   goodness,   beauty, 
power,    repose,    and    in    drawing    the 
thoughts  and  the  emotions  away  fmm 
disense,  wickedness,  discord,  weakness 
and  unrest.      It  is  true  that   in   their 
Keal  to  reilress  the  balance  of  bad  hal)- 
Its  they  overload  their  doctrine  by  at- 
tempting to  deny  the  reality  of  evil:  a 
verbal  Jugglery  which  really  defeats  Its 
end,  causing  disappointment  and  defec- 
tion in  over-sanguine  zealots  when  one 
of  these  "unrealities"  attempts   vigor- 
ous   to    reassert    itself.    But,    in    spite 
of  this  extravagance,  which  belongs  to 
the  militant  stage  of  every  propagan- 
dlsm,  the  cultivation   of  the  habit  of 


dwelling  ui)on  go<Kl.  wholesome,  and 
beautiful  images  is  so  obvious  a  coun- 
sel of  wisdom,  that  one  is  disposed  to 
wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to  elevate 
it  into  a  doctrine,  and  to  organize  it  as 
a  practice. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  fur- 
nished by  the  title  of  the  latest  volume 
which  has  flowed  from  the  proliflc  pen 
of  Dr.  Saleeby,  "Worry:  the  Disease  of 
the  Age'*  (Cassell  &  Co.).  The  author, 
at  the  outset  of  his  treatment,  does 
well  to  remind  us  that  worry  is  not 
only  *'a  state  of  mind/'  but  also  a  state 
of  body.  Eupeptic,  easy-going,  matter- 
of-fact  people  are  apt  to  dismiss  all  ail- 
ments affecting  the  temper,  the  spirits, 
or  the  disi)osition,  not  accompanied  by 
utter  physical  collapse,  as  imaginary 
evils,  to  be  got  rid  of  by  an  effort  of  the 
will.  It  is  idle  to  endeavor  to  convert 
such  placid  materialists  of  their  double 
error:  first,  in  ignoring  the  bodily  side 
of  the  disorder;  second.  In  imputing  to 
the  will  some  self-acting  power  it  does 
not  possess.  The  case  of  hysteria  is 
typical.  **The  patient  says  *I  cannot'; 
his  friends  say  *he  will  not';  the  truth 
is  *He  cannot  will.'  " 

What  is  worry,  and  why  is  it  distinc- 
tive of  our  age'/  The  tendency  for  a 
writer,  who  has  a  whole  volume  at  his 
disposal,  to  expatiate  and  to  lose  him- 
self in  the  wider  Implications  and  sur- 
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roundiugs  of  his  theme  is  almost  irre- 
sistible, and  Dr.  Saleeby  has  some- 
times succumbed  to  it.  That  worry 
has  some  close  congeners  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  might  even  be  worth  while 
to  trace  the  subtle  bonds  of  sense  and 
sound  which  associate  it  with  such 
kindred  terms  as  "hurry,"  **fluri*y," 
and  "scurry."  But  to  enlarge  its  sig- 
nificance so  as  to  cover  almost  every 
anxiety,  good  or  evil,  normal  or  ab- 
normal, is  an  injury  to  a  word  that  is 
wanted  for  the  limited  use  to  which  it 
Is  commonly  put.  Worry,  when  chronic 
and  general,  may  doubtless  pass  into 
"depression,"  or  even  into  pessimism; 
"taking  trouble"  for  some  good  or  de- 
sired end  involves  an  eagerness  and 
assiduity  of  mind  which  resembles 
worrying:  fears  about  a  future  life  and 
other  things  invisible  may  certainly  be 
sources  of  worry.  But  to  designate  any 
of  these  mental  attitudes  worry  is,  we 
venture  to  assert,  to  stretch  injuriously 
its  meaning.  Especially  do  we  protest 
against  the  suggestion  that  "worry," 
when  directed  to  a  good  end,  may  be 
"normal,"  and  justified  in  reason. 

Worry  is  always  a  waste,  always  a 
disease.  Physically,  it  is  traceable  in 
drawn  features,  short  breathing,  tense 
bearing,  irregular  quick  movements. 
Mentally,  it  is  distinguishable  as  a  vi- 
cious circle  of  the  intellect  and  the  emo- 
tions,  thought  and  feeling  futilely  ro- 
tating about  some  single  object  set  out 
of  focus.  Worry  always  implies  false 
judgment.  Sometimes  a  trifling  difii- 
culty  or  risk  swells  to  a  mountain; 
some  little  business  loss,  some  slight 
personal  affront  or  passing  ailment  is 
bloated  out  by  apprehension  until  it  oc- 
cupies the  mind,  becomes  a  fixed  idea, 
even  an  obsession.  The  mind  "wor- 
ries" it  like  a  meatless  bone,  getting 
no  nutriment,  yet  unable  to  relinquish 
it.  When  there  is  no  Irritant  at  hand, 
worry  finds  or  invents  its  object,  set- 
ting the  imagination  to  fabricate 
troubles   and    grievances  out   of   any 


casual  material  of  life.  The  term 
"morbid  self -consciousness"  does  not 
carry  far  as  an  explanation.  Many  of 
the  best  and  most  unselfish  persons  we 
know  are  in  a  constant  worry  about 
their  children,  their  friends,  even 
their  country.  Such  anxiety  or  appre- 
hension as  relates  to  matters  of  real 
weight  for  which  we  have  some  true 
responsibility  cannot  be  regarded  as 
"worry";  this  sort  of  emotion,  rightly 
measured  and  directed,  is  a  prophylac- 
tic evolved  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  and  the  race.  Worry  is  es- 
sentially irrational.  Hence  the  folly  of 
trying  to  argue  with  its  victim.  While 
it  implies  false  or  exaggerated  ideas, 
its  true  nature  is  emotional.  Now  it  is 
the  emotions  that  are  the  most  obvious 
meeting-ground  of  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
"solar  plexus,"  or  whatever  the  con- 
trolling centre  of  the  nervous  system  be 
called,  influences  the  purely  cerebral 
operations  much  more  potently  than  it 
is  influenced  by  them;  in  a  word,  the 
emotions  bulk  far  more  largely  than 
the  reason  in  the  practical  determina- 
tion of  our  lives.  Reason  is  a  good  deal 
of  an  impostor,  pretending  to  a  ninety 
per  cent,  control  over  civilized  man, 
whereas  the  true  measure  of  its  power 
is  perhaps  five  per  cent. 

It  is  only  by  thus  recognizing  the  com. 
paratlve  Independence  of  our  emo- 
tional system  that  we  can  hope  to  deal 
with  worry.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
restoration  of  the  "organic  sense  of 
well-being."  Animals  have  it;  they  do 
not  indulge  in  wasteful  apprehensions 
or  "whine  about  their  sins."  Infants 
have  it;  even  children  are  always 
taught  to  worry  by  parents,  pastors, 
masters,  and  other  persons  set  in  evU 
authority  over  them,  whose  example 
corrupts  the  primal  instincts  of  an  easy 
mind. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  '"worry" 
is  a  growing  evil  of  our  times.  There 
arc  those  who  think  it  a  frolt  of  over- 
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cerebration  which  stlmuhites  exces- 
sively the  emotional  centres  while  rob- 
bing the  ordinary  motor  and  sensoiT 
system  of  its  normal  work.  Though 
Dr.  Saleeby  dogmatically  denies  the 
possibility  of  overworking  the  brain, 
the  prevalence  of  "nerves"  among  the 
professional  and  other  intellectual 
classes  gives  a  strong  prima  farie  sup- 
l)ort  to  the  hypothesis;  and  the  view, 
powerfully  urged,  among  others,  by 
Dr.  Nordau,  tliat  the  rapidity  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  changes  which  each  decade 
brings  in  the  material  and  intellectual 
environment  has  over-taxed  the  capac- 
ity of  mental  and  emotional  adjust- 
ment, is  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed,  it 
is  indeed  quite  evident  that  the  rapid, 
changeful,  and  unstable  life  of  the  mod- 
ern city  is  breeding  an  impulsive,  emo- 
tional, and  anxious  peoi)le,  whose  hur- 
ried, gaunt,  and  tight-set  faces  are  very 
far  removed  from  **the  perfect  recti- 
tude and  insouciance  of  the  movement 
of  animals,"  and  who  are  habitually 
disobedient  to  the  Gospel  prohibition 
of  worry,  which  is  so  ill-translated: 
"Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.'* 

There  are  two  schools  for  the  cura- 
tive treatment  of  this  "disease  of  the 
age,"  one  approaching  it  from  the 
physical,  the  other  from  the  spiritual 
side.  The  one  pn^scribes  periods  of 
complete  lM)dlly  rest,  massage,  exercises 
in  the  art  of  recovering  repose;  tlie 
other,   to    which    allusion   has  already 

Th«'     .Natlou. 


been  made,  seeks  to  organize  the  emo- 
tional life  so  as  to  win  an  atmosphere 
(►f  permanent  inner  tranquility  for  the 
soul,  the  true  service  of  religion  to 
this  life  of  man. 

But  to  our  mind  there  is  something 
suspicious  and  unsatisfactory  in  the 
artificiality  of  these  organized,  elabo- 
lated  cures.  The  rest  cure  and  the 
soothing  patter  of  Christian  Science  are 
not  adequate.  Dr.  Saleeby  gets  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  the  trouble  when  he  di- 
agnoses it  as  "practical  materialism.*' 
It  is  false  valuations  of  life,  repre* 
sented  In  and  fostered  by  our  too  dis- 
tinctively Industrial  struggle,  and 
stamped  by  this  diseased  environment 
upon  the  plastic  nature  of  our  children 
so  that  they  grow  up  Into  hardened  men 
and  women  "of  the  worlds—this  is  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  The  savage,  who 
knows  not  whether  or  how  he  may  get 
food  to-morrow  to  keep  himself  and 
his  family  alive,  does  not  worry:  no  na- 
tion ever  possessed  so  abundant  and 
so  sure  a  command  of  food  as  ours,  no 
nation  ever  worried  more.  Here  Is  the 
I)aradox.  It  can  only  be  solved  by 
paying  heed  to  the  criticism  which  a 
sage  belonging  to  one  of  those  Oriental 
nations  whom  we  are  trying  to  "civil- 
ize" passed  upon  us  after  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  our  science,  our  political 
Institutions,  our  games  and  our  re- 
ligions: "You  do  not  cultivate  your 
soul." 


THE  MIND  OF  CHRIST. 


Professor  Ilarnack  has  published  a 
new  book  In  conjunction  with  Profes- 
sor Herrmann  ("Essays  on  the  Social 
Gospel,"  Williams  and  Xorgate.  4s. 
Gd.),  a  large  section  of  which  deals  with 
"The  Keal  Mind  of  Jesus."  There  can 
bt?  no  doubt  that  the  theological  inter- 
est of  the  modern  layman  centres  more 


and  more  round  the  mind  of  Christ. 
The  laity  are  troubling  themselves  less 
and  less  about  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
tliough  allusions  to  It  are  still  frequent 
In  pietlstic  literature.  Few  care  to  learn 
when  the  Church  began  to  say  this 
or  to  think  the  other,  or  to  trace  the 
development  of  such-and-such  a  dogma 
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from  its  suggestiou  to  its  full  deflnitiou. 
Tlie  Councils  are  regarded  by  most  or- 
dinary men  as  historical  rather  than  as 
religious  landmarlcs,  and  they  are 
scarcely  i)repared  to  accept  the  via 
tinedia  of  many  of  the  reformers,  who, 
while  denying  their  authority,  never- 
tlieless  accepted  their  conclusions,  re- 
l)asing  those  conclusions  upon  certain 
sentences  of  Holy  Scripture  which 
seem  nowadays  hardly  able  to  sui)port 
their  weight.  There  is  little  life  left 
in  the  controversies  of  the  past.  The 
professional  theologian  alone  can  flx 
his  mind  upon  them.  But  the  spirit 
of  Christ  continues  to  "draw  all  men.*' 
"Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
liOrdV  .  .  .  But  we  have  the  mind  of 
Christ,"  said  St.  Paul;  and  again,  "Let 
this  mind  be  In  you,  w'hich  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus*';  and  the  words  of  the 
great  Apostle  are  ringing  In  the  ears 
of  the  present  generation.  Perhaps 
never  since  Paul  was  martyred  have 
they  sounded  so  insistently.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  bulwarivs  of  dogma 
arose  so  fast  around  the  Divine  I^'lg- 
ure  as  often  to  obscure  it  altogether 
from  the  wayfaring  man.  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  mists  of 
controversy  replaced  the  shadows  of 
the  past. 

In  the  da.vs  of  our  grandfatliers  the 
ordinary  religious  man,  the  man  who 
went  to  <?hurch  and  read  the  Bible  at 
stated  Inter>-als,  tliought  verj'  little 
about  the  character  of  Clirlst:  he  might 
even  have  thought  that  the  phrase  had 
a  lieterodox  sound.  If  he  were  an 
Evangelical,  his  faith  rested  upon 
tlie  Atonement:  if  a  High  Churchman, 
upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments. 
Nowadays,  whatever  denomination  he 
may  l)elong  to.  the  ordlnar.v  man.  If  he 
thinks  about  his  religion  at  all,  thinks 
first  alx)Ut  the  mind  of  Christ.  al)out 
the  attitude  towards  life  and  towards 
death  of  the  Founder  of  his  faith.  He 
t*eads  his  (4ospels.  not  in  oixler  to  con- 
firm a  catechism  or  Illustrate  a  creed. 


or  even  in  order  to  acquire  merit.  He 
reads  that  he  may  learn  "the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly/'  that  he  may  make 
for  himself  a  conception  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  Such  a  change  in  the 
focus  of  religious  thought  can  hardly 
l>e  without  far-reaching  results.  Even 
In  the  Roman  Church  we  see  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  spirit.  Christ  has  be- 
come once  more  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  not 
the  Divine  Child  of  latter-day  Roman- 
Ism  or  the  sacrificial  Lamb  of  an  ultra- 
Protestant  theology,  but  He  who 
"spake  as  never  man  spake."  We  are 
entering  upon  a  fresh  religious  phase, 
but  as  yet  we  have  no  religious  enthu- 
siasm. New  altars  have  been  pre- 
pared, but  no  fire  has  descended  from 
heaven.  What  will  happen  when  the 
spark  comes,  for  come  it  must?  Every 
period  of  religious  doubt  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  religious  revival.  What 
will  be  the  effect  ui)on  Christendom  If 
the  mind  of  the  faithful,  now  concen- 
trated upon  the  mind  of  Christ,  is  once 
more  "endowed  with  i>ower  from  on 
high"?  Nothing  Is  less  likely  than  the 
sudden  coming  of  the  millennium.  The 
religious  world  will  not  become  Christ- 
like all  in  a  moment.  Where  individ- 
uals are  concerned  the  rate  of  moral 
and  religious  progress  cannot  be  cal- 
culated with  any  ai>proach  to  accuracy; 
but  taking  men  in  the  aggregate,  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  order  of  Providence 
that  all  progress  should  l>e  gradual. 
Every  revival  Is  a  Sei'ond  Coming,  and 
In  ever}'  revival  the  sad  words  of  our 
I^ord  once  more  prove  themselves.  He 
who  prayed  that  His  followers  might 
all  be  as  one  foresaw  how  many  were 
the  struggles  to  l>e  gone  through  before 
that  i>rayer  could  be  fulfilled.  Men 
would  l>e  "set  at  variance,"  He  said. 
by  the  new  doctrine.  Those  of  one 
household  would  find  themselves  In  in- 
tense oiM»osltlon.  It  Is  not  possible  for 
men  to  meditate  freel.v.  and  without 
fear  of  coming  to  unauthorized  eonelu- 
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slons,  upon  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  remain  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  social  status  quo;  and  human  na- 
ture is  such  that  the  conscientiously 
dissatisfied  seek  refuge  in  a  new  sys- 
tem. How  did  Christ  look  at  wealth'.' 
the  student  of  Christ's  character  can- 
not but  ask  himself.  What  was  HLs 
attitude  towards  those  who  take  tho 
sword?  Why,  in  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  His  dictum  u|M)n  the  subject, 
did  He  say  there  were  times  when  a 
man  w^ho  had  two  coats  should  sell  one 
for  a  weapon?  What  was  His  attitude 
towards  commerce,  and  why  did  He  up- 
hold the  rights  of  contract  with  such 
tremendous  sternness?  Why  did  He 
seem  at  times  verily  and  In  deed  to  re- 
prove the  world,  not  only  for  sin,  but. 
as  St.  John  said,  for  righteousness? 
With  what  extraordinary  severity  cer- 
tain typical  sinners  are  dealt  with  In 
the  parables  and  what  wonderful  kind- 
ness is  shown  to  others.  Dives  lifts 
up  his  eyes  In  torment  because  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  suffering  and  tlie  sick- 
ness of  the  |KH>r.  and  no  mercy  is 
shown  towards  the  overseer  who  be- 
came In  his  master's  absence  a  tyrant 
over  his  fellow-servants.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  young  man  who  repented  his 
riotous  life  is  met  by  his  father  while 
he  Is  yet  a  great  way  off.  The  Phari- 
see whose  heart  was  not  right  before 
God  Is  coudemneii.  though  there  Is  no 
reason  to  supi>ose  that  his  own  esti- 
mate of  his  outward  resi)ectablllty  was 
a  false  one,  while  the  publican  Is  justi- 
fied by  his  repentance  alone.  When 
the  servant  is  condemned  for  exacting 
money  owing  to  him  at  a  mcunent  when 
his  own  debt  had  been  cancelled,  the 
righteousness  of  his  claim  Is  not  even 
taken  into  consideraticui.  A  rough-and- 
ready  justice  on  the  part  of  the  man  In 
authority  is  distinctly  held  up  tn  ad- 
miration, while  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  we  are  told  at  all  costs  to  av(»l(l 
retribution.  If  we  refuse  to  look  at 
the  (J()sf)el  as  a  whole  and  to  use  our 


reason— if  we  insist  on  making  of 
Christ  what  He  distinctly  refused  to  be, 
a  ruler  and  judge,  Instead  of  the  Light 
of  the  World— we  may  set  up  tyrannies 
as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  those  insti- 
tuted by  Roman  dogmatism.  There 
will  be  no  new  Torquemachis.  but  how 
much  suffering  maj'  not  l>e  caused  by 
a  new  Tolstoy. 

UlK)n  isolated  sentences  of  Jesus  ab- 
solutely conflicting  systems  may  l>e 
erected,  and  a  measure  of  fanaticism  is 
natural  to  man.  The  object  of  Profes- 
si)r  Ha  mack  and  Professor  Herr- 
numn's  l>ook  is  to  warn  men  against 
the  dangers  of  this  new  turn  of  reli- 
gious thought.  They  have  convinced 
themselves  that  the  Gospel  contains  no 
economic  programme.  Only,  they  say. 
if  It  be  regarded  as  a  legal  code  can 
social  and  political  laws  be  found  In  it. 
Christ  was  no  legalist,  but  "He  who 
emancipates  the  conscience.'*  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  liberty,  and 
"its  duties  are  si>eclally  Imposed  upon 
you.  and  upon  me.  and  upon  every  age 
as  an  individual  problem  for  each  to 
solve."  Christianity  as  a  religion,  they 
say,  would  be  at  an  end  if  the 
Gospel  were  changed  Into  a  social 
manifesto.  It  cannot  Ik*  forced  Into 
a  system,  and  no  system,  however 
literally  carrle<l  out,  would  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  man.  "The  liv- 
ing GikI  of  the  conscience  Is  Inexora- 
ble in  His  demand  that  we  ought  to 
do  what.  In  our  own  conscience,  we 
recognize  as  |)erfection,"  for  "a  nmn 
can  do  what  is  g<KHl  only  if  his  will  Is 
directed  towards  the  pui-sult  of  truth, 
as  he  perceives  It."  The  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  dogmatize  will  not 
die  because  men  have  ceased  to  think 
dogma  the  most  vital  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  Is  possible  so  to  lnten>ret 
the  words  of  Christ  as  to  overthrow 
the  fabric  of  civilization  and  to  cause 
His  name  to  l>e  blasphemed  among  the 
(tentlles,  these  two  liberal  theologians 
plead,    and    surely    their    warning    is 
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needed.  Not  that  they  ask  or  hope 
that  religious  men  should  rest  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  •'The  want 
and  misery  of  our  fellow-countrymen*' 
should,  they  think,  *'act  like  a  goad 
urging  us  on  to  study  and  investigate 
the  construction  of  the  social  organ- 
ism, to  examine  which  of  its  ills  are  in- 
evitable, and  which  may  be  remedied 
by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  en- 
ergy." What  they  deprecate  is  the 
growing  notion  that  Godliness  is  a  way 
of  gain  for  whatever  Christianity  may 
teach  a  man  to  do  for  others.  **None 
dare  ultimately  expect  more  for  him- 
self from  the  message  of  the  Church 
than  a  firm,  consolatory  faith,  able 
to  triumph  over  all  the  troubles  of  life." 
If  Christianity  is  to  remain  the  great 

Tbe  Spectator. 


force  for  good— above  all,  if  it  is  to  be 
once  more  quickened  into  intenser  life 
—it  behooves  all  thinking  Christians  to 
hold  fast  the  wise  words  of  St.  Paul 
spoken  to  the  early  Church  at  a  time 
of  great  social  unrest  and  expectancy: 
"Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto 
all  men.  The  Lord  is  at  hand."  But 
we  may  not  forget  that  there  is  an  in- 
difference which  plumes  itself  on  its 
moderation,  and  is  even  more  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  fanaticism. 
No  step  in  advance  can  be  made  with- 
out great  searchings  of  heart  and  many 
mistakes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  contem- 
plate without  misgivings  the  sacrifices 
which  a  new  Reformation  may  demand 
from  the  individual  or  the  nation. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CHILDREN.* 

What  cry  was  that?    Methought  I  heard  a  cry, 
Faint  and  far  off  and  pitiful  and  weak. 
No,  no,  it  was  the  sigh 

Of  the  west  wind  that  stirred  the  opening  leaves; 
Or  did  some  swallow,  late-returned  and  meek, 

Twitter  her  humble  gladness  from  the  new-found  eaves? 


Again!    It  w  a  cry!    And  yet  again! 
And  first  it  swells,  and  then  it  seems  to  fade— 
A  crj"  of  infinite  weariness 
And  deep  distress; 
A  cry  of  little  children  spent  with  pain, 
A  cry  to  make  the  boldest  heart  afraid, 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  A/r.  Punch  has  received  from 
Db.  Kennard,  formerly  House  Physician  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  and  now  resident  at  Samara,  Russia :  — 

**  There  are  over  800,000  children  in  Samara  alone  who  need  milk  and  and  oannot  get  it  : 
cows  give  no  milk,  for  they  in  their  turn  feed  off  the  decayed  straw  from  the  rooftops ;  then 
for  want  of  milk  these  children  and  babies  of  the  earliest  age  are  forced  to  eat  blaok  bread, 
raw  young  cucumber,  and  anything  that  comes  along  — '  shto  Bok  poslaet'  (whatever  Ood 
happens  to  send),  as  the  peasants  pathetically  state  in  their  appeals.  I  have  myaelf  seen 
young  babies  with  their  mothers  eating  *bread'  which  has  amongst  its  other  oonstitiienta 
acorns  and  ponvdtred  oak  bark,  and  the  mothers  have  wept  bitterly  when  this  was  taken  from 
them  as  a  specimen,  for,  as  they  said,  it  was  their  'food  for  one  day.'  The  resalt  of  this 
terrible  diet  is,  of  course,  death  and  disease;  and  It  is  on  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  children 
that  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Punch  to  touch  the  great  fountain  of  sympathy  always  to  be  found  in  th« 
British  public." 
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A  cry  of  mothers  fighting  off  with  prayer 
The  black-winged  angel  of  despair, 

Or  mourning  by  the  grave 
Of  children  whom  nor  love  nor  tears  availed  to  save. 

Louder  than  rolling  drum, 
More  piercing  than  the  clamorous  bugle's  notes, 
From  Russia's  stricken  wastes  the  cry  has  come 
Of  many  thousand  tender  little  throats, 
Soon  to  be  dumb 

Unless But  we  are  very  very  far, 

And  we  have  much  to  do 
Under  our  blighter  and  more  fortunate  star 

The  whole  day  through— 
Joyance  and  high  delight  and  festival 
For  great  and  small 
At  home,  and  our  own  children  claim  their  share: 

We  have  no  gift  to  spare 
For  Russia's  children,  and  this  cry  of  fear 
Was  but  a  dream-sound  buzzing  in  our  ear. 

Is  this  our  answer?    No,  it  cannot  be! 

We  cannot  choose  but  hear.     This  is  no  dream 

That  makes  imagined  things  to  seem: 
This  is  God's  truth  that  pleads  for  charity. 
For  God,  who  set  the  nations  far  apart, 
Estranged  by  thought  and  speech. 
He  bound  us  each  to  each. 
Heart  that  can  suffer  unto  suffering  heart 

In  His  high  Name  we  cannot  let  the  cry 

Of  little  children  go  unheeded  by. 

For  He  was  once  Himself  a  little  child. 

Humble  and  mild. 
And  loved  all  children;  and  I  think  His  face 

In  that  eternal  place 
Where  still  He  waits  and  watches  us  will  smile 

For  love  of  pity  if  we  stretch  our  hand 
And  let  our  gifts  go  forth  o*er  many  a  mile 

Of  stormy  sea  and  many  leagues  of  land. 
Hark,  how  the  little  children  make  their  plea. 
Their  pitiful  plea  for  help.    What  shall  our  answer  be? 
Pw»ch.  /J.  c,  Lehniann. 
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We  said,  a  fortnight  ago»  that  **lf  we 
<lo  not  wish  to  see  Ireland  governed  as 
she  is  now,  and  that  if  we  are  deter- 
mined to  go  on  resisting  Home  Rule, 
the  adoption  of  devolution  in  some 
form  Is  the  only  course  left  us.*'  What 
has  become  of  this  "only  course"?  Is 
it  rendered  impossible  by  the  action  of 
the  Nationalist  Convention  on  Tues- 
day? In  the  form  It  weal's  in  Mr.  Blr- 
rell's  Bill  it  certainly  is.  A  measure 
which  provides  a  mainly  elective  Irish 
Council  cannot  hoi)e  to  be  of  any  value 
in  the  face  of  Nationalist  opposition. 
We  see  now  that  even  if  the  Bill  had 
been  accepted,  It  would  only  have  been 
witli  the  object  of  malting  it  unwork- 
able. The  Nationalists  wcmid  have 
put  on  one  side  the  necessary  business 
of  Irish  administration,  and  have  made 
the  Council  a  parody  of  Parliament. 
There  is  nothing  to  regret  in  the  fail- 
ure of  a  scheme  which,  as  we  now 
realize,  could  have  had  no  other  result 
tlian  this.  If  Devolution  can  only  be 
had  in  co-operation  with  an  elective 
Irish  Council,  we  must  be  content  to 
abandon  it.  But  Is  Devolution  insep- 
arable from  this  particular  way  of  giv- 
ing it  effect?  That  depends,  to  a  great 
t?xtent,  upon  the  meaning  we  attach  to 
the  word.  Devolution  may  l>e  either 
legislative  or  administrative;  and 
though  the  Home  Rule  controversy  has 
accustomed  us  to  associate  It  only  with 
the  former.  It  may  ecpially  stand  for  an 
Irish  Administnitive  Council,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  but  having  the 
iwwer  to  co-oi)t  Irishmen  of  all  parties 
whose  experience  Is  likely  to  be  useful. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Mr.  Blrreil 
from  undertaking.  In  some  future  Ses- 
sion, the  concentration  into  such  a 
Council  of  the  many  Boards  which 
played  so  amusing  a  part  in  his  speech 
on   introducing   the   Bill.    That  such  a 


reform  would  not  satisfy  Irish  aspira- 
tions Is  true;  but  then  nothing  will  sat- 
isfy Irish  aspirations  except  Home 
Rule,  and  as  we  are  not  ijrepared  to 
concede  this,  we  must  be  content  with 
satisfying  Irish  needs.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  inherent  In  the  very 
idea  of  Devolution.  It  Is  this  that 
separates  it  from  Home  Rule  on  the 
one  side  and  from  the  existing  system 
on  the  other.  Its  object  is  to  leave 
the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to 
Irishmen.  But  this  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  either  by  an  elective  Coun- 
cil or  by  a  nominated  Council.  The 
Nationalists  have  been  able  to  defeat 
the  flrst,  but  any  opposition  that  they 
might  offer  to  the  second  would  be  of 
little  avail,  since  a  great  part  of  the 
.  work  could  be  done  by  administrative 
order. 

Passing  to  the  Immediate  results  of 
Tuesday's  work,  we  have  first  to  con- 
sider how  the  rejection  of  the  principal 
measure  of  the  Session  affects  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  generally  assumed  by 
the  Unionist  party  that  Ministers  have 
received  a  very  serious  blow.  It  is  an- 
noying, no  doubt,  to  have  an  offer 
flung  back  in  your  face;  but,  apart 
from  tills,  we  do  not  see  that  their  iK>si- 
tion  to-da.v  differs  greatly  from  their 
position  a  fortnight  ago.  No  doubt  they 
can  no  longer  count  upon  the  Nation- 
alist vote,  but  even  if  this  were  con- 
sistently given  to  the  Opposition— 
which  Is  hardly  likely— the  Ministerial 
majority  is  large  enough  to  stand  the 
consequent  reduction.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  the  secession  of  the  National- 
ists will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
majority  closer  together.  The  Liberal 
[>arty  is  not  speclall.v  fond  of  its  Irish 
wing,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Devo- 
lution Bill  will  leave  the  line  free  for 
measures  more  Interesting  to  English- 
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men.  Eventually,  uo  doubt,  Miuisters 
will  have  to  consider  whether  the  re- 
jection of  the  Devolution  Bill  by  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  makes  any 
change  in  their  attitude  towards  Home 
Uule.  But  there  is  no  need  for  them 
to  enter  upon  this  inquiry  at  present. 
They  ai'e  precluded,  by  their  own 
pledges,  from  bringing  in  a  Home  Rule 
Bill  in  this  Parliament,  however  much 
some  of  them  may  wish  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  them  just  yet  to 
determine  what  place,  or  whether  any 
place  at  all,  shall  be  allotted  to  it  in 
their  programme  for  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. That  what  they  have  proix)sed 
to  do  in  Ireland  has  aroused  such  un- 
compromising hostility  in  the  National- 
ist party  may  even  be  taken  by  the 
country  as  evidence  that  they  have 
kept  stiictly  to  their  word,  and  an  in- 
terval of  irritation  with  the  Irish  mem- 
bet's  may  have  a  consolidating  effect 
on  the  English  and  Scottish  Members. 
Nor,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  this  change 
calculated  to  be  of  any  service  to  the 
Opposition.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  speak  of  Home 
Rule  as  an  imminent  danger.  As  re- 
gards the  Devolution  Bill,  the  country 
now  knows  the  worst,  and  knows  also 
that  the  worst  Was  not  so  very  terri- 
ble. If  there  be  any  Unionists  who, 
in  si)Ite  of  their  dislike  to  Tariff  Re- 
form, remain  in  the  party  because  they 
tliink  it  the  only  bulwark  against  the 
break  up  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they, 
for  the  moment,  may  lay  aside  their 
fears,  and  give  their  whole  mind  to 
English  affairs.  The  disai)pea ranee  of 
Mr.  Birrell's  Bill  will,  indeed,  deprive 
the  Cabinet  of  one  of  their  charges 
against  the  House  (rf  I^ords.  Whether 
if  they  had  been  able  to  persevere  with 
the  measure  the  Lords  would  really 
have  rejected  it  we  are  not  at  all  sure, 
but  the  probability  of  their  doing  so 
has  all  alcmg  l>een  put  forward  as  one 
of  the  methods  by  which  they  might  be 
tnisteil  to  ••till  up  the  cup.'*    Ministers 


are  now  left  with  no  justification  for 
their  denunciation  of  the  Peers'  action, 
except  the  mutilation  of  the  Education 
Bill  of  last  Session— a  wrong  which 
hardly  seems  great  enough  to  supply 
the  occasion  for  a  great  constitutional 
change. 

Turning  to  more  general  considera- 
tions, we  regret  the  failure  of  Mr.  Bir- 
rell's efforts,  because  it  leaves  Home 
Rule  In  iK>sse8sion  of  the  field.  For 
some  time  past  Devolution  has  more 
and  more  been  I'egarded  as  a  i>osslble 
substitute  for  the  larger  policy.  Had 
It  proved  so.  It  would  have  posti)oned 
the  further  discussion  of  Home  Rule 
for  a  period  longer  than  politicians 
need  take  into  account,  and  we  are 
soriy  that  this  chance  is  at  an  end. 
Whatever  Improvements  may  be  Intro- 
duced Into  Irish  administration,  they 
will  now  be  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
rather  than  of  the  Irish  Government 
Mr.  Birreirs  i>lan  might,  as  we  think, 
have  done  something  to  turn  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  people  to  the  promotion  of 
their  material  prosperity  rather  than 
to  the  creation  of  a  Parliament  and  an 
executive  of  their  own.  Had  It  acted 
In  this  way,  it  would  have  been  a  real 
barrier  against  Home  Rule— the  most 
solid  barrier  which  we  could  have 
hoped  to  find  In  the  present  state  of 
English  parties.  That  the  Nationalist 
party  should  rejoice  In  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Bill  we  can  quite  under- 
stand. What  Is  not  so  Intelligible  is 
the  delight  which  It  has  given  to  Union- 
ists. The  dlfiicultles  that  l>oth  par- 
ties have  met  with  In  governing  Ire- 
land remain  just  what  they  were. 
They  will  have  to  be  faced  and  dealt 
with  In  the  future  as  In  the  past.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  It  Is  better 
to  have  the  issue  narrowed  and  to 
have  the  electorate  unmistakably  di- 
vided Into  two  camps— Unionists  and 
Home  Rulers.  There  might  be  some 
sense  in  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
<luestion   If   the    Unionist  party    were 
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certain  of  drawing  to  themselves  all  tlie 
inmates  of  the  third  camp.  We  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  they  have  any 
right  to  feel  assured  on  this  point. 
There  are  Devolutionists.  no  doubt, 
who  will  argue  that  they  have  done 
all  in  their  power  for  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Nationalist  rejection  of  their  over- 
tures leaves  them  no  choice  but  to  be- 
come Unionists.  But  there  are  others 
who  may  be  more  liltely  to  treat  the 
rejection  of  Devolution  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  one  hope  they  had  of  stav- 
ing off  Home  Rule,  and  to  argue  that 
in  view  of  this  It  will  be  prudent  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  Home  Rulers 
as  the  only  way  of  exerting  any  influ- 
ence over  their  action  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  If  there  are  many  of  this 
The  Boonomlit. 


mind,  the  Home  Rule  party  will  only 
gain  in  strength  by  the  decision  of 
Tuesday,  and  that  Is  hardly  a  matter 
for  Unionist  rejoicing.  It  may  be,  in- 
deed, that  the  conviction  of  the  "pre- 
dominant parties"  remains  so  entirely 
what  It  was  in  1895  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  disregard  any  accidental  acces- 
sion to  the  strength  of  our  opponents. 
But  when  we  remember  the  present 
disposition  of  the  Liberal  party  to  try 
experiments  in  all  directions,  we  do 
not  feel  so  certain  as  we  could  wish 
that  Liberals  will  always  treat  Home 
Rule  as  done  with,  or  that  it  will  never 
reappear  in  a  King's  Speech  at  the  sug. 
gestion  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  If  it  does 
so  reappear,  it  will  be  largely  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  alternative  project 
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As  far  as  the  results  at  present 
tcnown  Indicate— and  yesterday's  re- 
turns of  the  second  ballots  confirm  the 
earlier  indications— the  Austrian  elec- 
tions, based' on  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  have  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  the  Social  democrats  and  the  Chris- 
tian socialists,  and  the  utter  rout  of  the 
pan-German  fraction.  To  judge  by  the 
accounts  recelveii  In  this  country,  the 
outcome  of  the  elections  has  excited 
some  consternation  in  Hungary.  The 
triumph  of  social  democracy  will  be 
welcomed  by  a  country  which,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Count  Stephen  Szo- 
chenyi  and  Louis  Kossuth,  has  been 
making  rapid  strides  Itself  in  the  di- 
rection of  democracy:  the  rout  of  the 
pan-German  fraction  will  be  greeted 
by  all  true  Magyars  with  unequivocal 
pleasure,  for  Hungary  has.  in  the  past, 
suffered  to  no  small  extent  from  the 
excesses  of  pun-Gernuinism.  But  tlit' 
triumph  of  Lueger  and  Jingoism  is  a 
defi(le<l  blow  to  the  Hungarians.  The 
famous    Bilrgennelster,    who   arrangeil 


the  unsavory  welcome  afforded  to  the 
Hungarian  delegations  a  year  ago  in 
Vienna,  is  the  sworn  foe  of  Hungary 
and  the  Hungarians.  The  two  watch- 
words of  his  Party,  which  is  only 
''Christian'*  In  name  (never  was  a  bet- 
ter misnomer  chosen),  are  **Down  with 
the  Jews'*  and  **Lo8  von  Ungam.*' 
Their  weapons  are  billingsgate  and 
high-sounding  phrases;  their  banner, 
nominally  that  of  clericalism,  is  one  of 
antl-semltic  rancor  and  intolerance. 

The  Christian  socialists  have  declared 
war  against  Hungary  because  they  aver 
that  the  country  of  the  Magyars  is  in 
the  hands  of  Jews.  Any  one  who  has 
been  in  Hungary  knows  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  statement;  but  It  forms  an 
excellent  starting-point  for  a  bitter  cru- 
sade against  the  legal  claims  of  the 
sister  State.  The  Jews  have  done 
much,  in  fact  nearly  all,  for  the  com- 
merce and  Industry  of  Hungary;  many 
of  them  have  acquired  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, just  as  in  Austria;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  is  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Magyars,  whose  aspirations  tt> 
create  a  national  State  Lueger's  Party 
have  always  done  their  best  to  frus- 
trate. The  triumph  of  Christian  so- 
cialism is  a  menace  to  peace  between 
the  two  sister  States  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy; for  the  principle  of  the  Party  is 
not,  as  its  name  suggests,  to  *'live  at 
peace  with  their  neighbors,"  but  to  use 
every  weapon  at  their  command  to 
foster  feelings  of  rancorous  and  bitter 
hatred  of  their  Magyar  brethren. 

The  strength  of  Austria-Hungary  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
nal peace  between  the  two  sister 
States,  and  it  remains  with  I.ueger  and 
his  comrades— who,  for  the  time  being, 
will  be  in  the  ascendant— to  change 
their  tactics  and  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  men  who  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  ready  to  bury  the 
hatchet  and  throw  a  veil  over  the  in- 
juries of  the  past.  The  dangers  of 
pan-Germanism  seem,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  be  evanescent;  the  complica- 
tions that  might  have  ensued  by  the 
return  of  a  large  number  of  national- 
istic deputies  are,  to-da3'  at  least  non- 
existent, though  the  Polish  fraction 
may  give  some  trouble;  and  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  Austrian  Parliament  to 
show  Its  political  maturity  by  bidding 
good-bye  to  ranting  speeches  and  inlw- 
pot-throwlng  and  resolving  to  live  at 
unity  with  that  State  which,  while  al- 
ways showing  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests of  her  neighl»or.  Is  determined 
to  vindicate  her  own. 
The  Oatlook. 


Speaking  generally,  the  results  of  the 
tiret  Austrian  General  Ele<*tlon  based 
on  universal  suffrage  must  be  satisfac- 
tory to  Hungary  by  virtue  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  new  system,  the  perfection 
of  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
universal  justice,  has  so  often  been 
thrown  In  the  teeth  of  the  Magyars. 
The  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
nationalistic  deputies  returned,  despite 
the  overwhelming  percentage  of  non- 
German  races,  must  be  a  blow  to  those 
who  are  never  tired  of  upbraiding  the 
Magyars  with  unfair  treatment  of  the 
non-Mag}'ar  races.  Even  under  the 
present  system,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
exchanged  for  universal  suffrage,  the 
non-Magyar  races  are,  in  proportion 
quite  as  well  treated  In  Hungary  as  the 
Slavs,  who  compose  more  than  half  the 
population,  have  been  treated  in  Aus- 
tria under  the  much  boasted  system  of 
universal  suffrage.  From  the  Austrian 
point  of  view,  the  result  of  the  elections 
is  bitterly  disappointing.  In  well-in- 
formed quarters  it  is  considered  prob- 
able—though we  scarcely  think  it  is 
likely— that  the  Emperor  will  dissolve 
the  new  Reichsrath  as  soon  as  It  as- 
sembles, for  never  has  a  new  system 
proved  a  greater  failure.  Among  the 
defeated  candidates  are  the  Minister 
for  Public  Instruction  and  Count  By- 
land-Rheidt,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  himself  Introduced  the  new  Suf- 
frage Bill  into  Parliament  Such  Is  the 
irony  of  fate! 
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**The  Story  of  the  Amulet"  Mrs.  E. 
Nesbit'8  new  book,  is  not  **Puck  of 
Pook*8  Hill,"  but  if  one  be  too  young  to 
feel  the  magical  ingenuity  of  that  won- 
derful book  it  is  not  a  bad  substitute, 
and  happy  the  child  who  reads  of  the 


Psammead,  (pronounced  Sammy-ad), 
and  Anthea,  Robert,  Cyril  and  Jane. 
These  young  folk  found  an  amulet 
through  which  they  could  walk  into 
the  past  and  they  visited  Babylon  and 
prehistoric    Egypt,    and    Britain,    and 
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Gaul,  aiul  leanieU  mauy  things  and  saw 
many  woudei*s.  The  story  is  admir- 
able fooling,  and  entirely  to  the  taste 
of  those  excellent  children  who  per- 
ceive tliat  mythology  and  history  are 
as  good  as  fairy  stories.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co, 

Decidedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
novels  of  tlie  season  is  John  (ials- 
worthy's  "The  Country  House/'  A 
story  of  the  present  day,  the  scene 
shifts  from  the  country  house,  where 
the  opening  chapter's  And  a  party  gath- 
ered for  the  weeli-end,  to  the  races,  and 
to  London;  the  plot  follows  the  infat- 
uation of  the  S<iuire's  oldest  son  for 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  neighbors;  cur- 
rent conditions  of  divorce  furnish  the 
"problem";  the  satire  is  serious  and 
shall),  often  painful,  and  the  portrai- 
ture is  remarkably  well  done,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  robust  types  like  the 
'Rector  and  the  Squire,  "whose  essen- 
tial likeness  was  as  though  a  single 
spirit  seeking  for  a  Iwdy  had  met  with 
those  two  shapes,  and  becoming  con- 
fused, decided  to  inhabit  both,'*  but 
equally  with  Mi-s.  Pendyce  herself, 
"that  timid,  and  like  a  rose,  but  a  lady 
every  hinch,  the  love,'*  as  the  old  nurse 
describes  her.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Signore  Fogazzaro*s  "The  Woman"  is 
neither  i)olitical  nor  religious,  but  al- 
most purely  fantastic,  although  one  sus- 
pects the  author  of  malicious  designs 
ui>on  the  self-complacency  of  those 
women  who  regard  themselves  as  mys- 
tics when  they  are  really  nothing  more 
intellectual  than  victims  of  hysteria. 
The  heroine  of  "The  Woman"  havinj^ 
read  more  French  pseudo  science  than 
her  brain  can  lK»ar,  fancies  herself  the 
reincarnation  of  a  woman  who  has 
loved  unhappily  and  after  astonishing 
and  puzzling  everybody  alx>ut  her.  nmr- 
ders  a  man  whom  she  chooses  to  fancy 
is    the    reincarnation    of    her    former 


lover.  There  are  many  humorous  fig- 
ures among  the  minor  i)ersonages  of 
the  story,  and  they  are  surprisingly 
like  the  minor  persons  of  English  fic- 
tion, chatterboxes,  queerly  dresscKl  old 
ladies,  and  a  recluse  count,  absolute 
governor  of  his  castle  and  its  domain, 
but  the  woman  rules  them  all.  In  feel- 
ing and  treatment,  the  book  alternately 
suggests  Mrs.  Hadciiffe  and  the  theoso- 
phists,  but  its  prolonged  conversations 
would  be  imi)ossible  among  English- 
speaking  persons.    J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co. 

It  was  intimated,  when  the  firet  vol- 
umes of  Everyman's  Library  made 
their  appearance,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  complete  works  of  several  of  the 
authoi*s  represented  in  the  first  instal- 
ment would  be  reprinted  in  the  series. 
The  agi*eeable  promise  has  already  been 
made  good  as  regards  the  Waveney 
novels.  Twenty-five  of  the  charming 
scarlet-covered  books,  with  their  clear 
open  page  and  decorative  titles,  con- 
tain Scott's  prose  writings  complete. 
At  a  time  when  ephemeral  and  trashy 
fiction  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  output  of  the  publishers*  presses,  it 
is  an  occasion  for  gratification '  that 
the  stories  of  the  prince  of  romancers 
can  be  bought  in  so  attractive  and  en- 
during a  form  at  the  low  price  of  fifty 
cents  a  volume.  It  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance also  that  they  are  not  sold  only 
by  sets,  as  is  the  case  with  most  edi- 
tions of  Scott,  but  may  be  bought  one 
at  a  time,  the  purchaser  being  thus  en- 
abled either  to  select  his  favorites,  or 
to  watch  the  row  gradually  lengthen 
until  it  is  complete.  Jane  Austen  alfK> 
is  already  ccmiplete  in  this  edition,  and 
lovers  of  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot  and  other  of  the  Victorian 
novelists  look  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipations  to  the  appearance  of  vol- 
ume after  volume  of  their  favorite 
authors. 
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A  MEMORY 

1  pass  the  place  where  ouce  Her  steps 
had  passed: 
A   crumbling   wall,   a   little   heap  or 
stone. 
Just  as  she   stood,    the  suu  upon  her 
cast 
A  shadow— and  the  shadow  has  uot 
gone. 

I    thought  I    could    uot    bear   to   come 
again 
Bacli  to  this  place,  grief-bliuded  aud 
alone; 
Yes,  it  has  waked  anew  the  half-lulled 
pain  .  .  . 
This  crumbling  wall  .   .  .   this   little 
heap  of  stone. 

Just  as  she  passed  here  on  a   June's 
hot  day 
(She  held  those  crimson  roses  in  her 
hand), 
And  here  we  loitered  from  the  world 
away — 
This    little    glade    that    seeme<l    like 
Fairyland. 

**June,"  did  I  sayV     The  snow   is   on 
the  ground 
And   on    Her    grave    ('twas    summer 
when  she  died). 
How  long  ago  it  is  since  we  two  found 
The  first  spring  violet,  kneeling  side 
by  side  I 

I  dare  not  linger;  I  must  also  pass 
Far  from  this  place,  fare  on  my  way 
alone.  .  .  . 
The  snow  has  covered  all   the  waving 
grass  .  .  . 
The  crumbling  wall   .   .   .    the  little 
heap  of  stone. 

Gxcenilolen  Lally. 

Thp  Fan   Man  Magazine. 


THK  FEIJX)WSHir  OF  THE  FOIL: 

A  TOAST. 

(To  Captain  Hutton.) 

I. 

To  the  ft^el  of  the  foil  in  the  heel  of 
your  hand, 
To  the  rasp  of  the  meeting  steel. 
To   the  click  and   clash   of   a   parried 
thrust. 
To  the  joy  that  a  man  may  feel 


When  the  lithe  blade  slides  o'er  a  low- 
ered guard  to  the  cry  of  "A  hit 
to  j'ou!" 

To  the  ready  foot,  aud  the  steady 
hand,  aud  the  eye  that's  quick 
aud  true. 

Refrain, 
Comrades,  stand  up,  and  drain  a  cup 

To  the  best  surcease  from  toil 
Drink  hand  on  hip  to  our  fellowship, 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Foil! 


11. 


To    the    quick-stepped    lunge    and    re- 
cover, 
To   the  tap  of  the  shifting  feet. 
To  the  clash  and  clang  of  the  big  beli- 
hilts 
When  the  thrust  and  the  parry  meet 
And  last,  to  the  comrade  or  Master-at- 
Arms   who    taught    us   to   thrust 
and  ward. 
To  *prentice  and  master  and  Deacom- 
of-Craft   in   the   Mystery    of   the 
Sword. 

Refnnn. 

III. 
To    the    jacket,    the    mask,    and    the 
gauntlet-glove, 
To  pommel,  'and  hilt,  and  blade, 
To    button,    and   guard,    and    fencing- 
shoe, 
To   all   the  tools  of  our  trade. 
To  every  man  who  can  handle  a  foil, 

whoever,  wherever  he  be, 
A  level  fioor,  and  a  steady  light,  and 
a  fiight  from  favor  free. 
Refrain, 
James  Knight-Adkintf, 

The  Spectator. 


A  SONG   OF  THE  ROAD. 

1  lift  my  cap  to  Beauty, 

I  lift  my  cap  to  Love; 
I  bow  before  my  Dutj*, 

And  know  that  God's  above! 
My  heart  through  shining  arches 

Of  leaf  and  blossom  goes: 
My  soul,  triumphant  marches 

Through  life  to  life's  repose. 
And  I.  through  all  this  glor>'. 

Nor  know  nor  fear  my  fate— 
The  great  things  are  so  simple. 

The  simple  are  so  great! 

Fred,  G,  Bowles, 


The  Control  of  the  Public  Purse. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  THE   PUBLIC  PURSE. 


Legislation  is  but  one  of  the  functions 
wliicli  Parliament  discharges.  Per- 
haps more  important  still  is  its  control 
of  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  the 
National  revenue.  It  was  around  ques- 
tions of  taxation  that  in  the  past  the 
battle  of  securities  for  good  government 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
fought  and  won.  In  the  new  field  of 
political  and  social  thought  and  action 
that  has  opened  in  this  country,  into 
which  the  Legislature  is  entering 
swayed  by  fresh  impulses,  taxation  oc- 
cupies a  position  of  even  greater  mag- 
nitude. It  is  the  chief  l)one  of  conten- 
tion between  parties.  Still  more  does 
it  promise  to  be  the  engine  by  which 
great  changes  and  revolutions  will  be 
effected,  or  at  least  attempted,  in  the 
future. 

The  resources  which  our  statesmen 
have  to  play  with  are  indeed  stupen- 
dous. Before  a  select  Ck)mmittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  last  year 
on  the  income  tax  the  property  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated  at 
£11,500,000,000  by  Mr.  Chlozza  Money. 
M.P.,  an  able  financier  and  author  of 
**Riches  and  Poverty,"  and  Sir  Henry 
Primrose,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue,  calculated  that  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  country  was  some- 
where between  £1,600,000,000  and  £1,- 
800,000,000.  On  this  national  property 
and  income  the  State  In  the  financial 
year  which  ended  on  March  31,  1907. 
placed  the  charge  of  £142,835,000  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  administration 
and  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  vast 
bulk  of  this  enormous  public  revenue 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
directly  or  indirectly.  Of  the  total 
amount  £118,010.000  was  contributed 
by  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  from 
taxes,  direct  or  Indirect,  levied  by  Par- 
liament, and  £24,825,000  obtained  from 


non-tax  sources,  such  as  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Telegraph  services. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  Is  lodged 
by  the  departments  charged  with  its 
collection  in  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  account  of  "His  Majesty's  Ex- 
chequer,*' and  forms  what  is  called 
"The  Consolidated  Fund."  The  chief 
exception  to  this  procedure  is  that  pay- 
ments out  of  revenue  amounting  to 
£10,000,000,  assigned  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment in  aid  of  local  taxation,  are  In- 
tercepted and  sent  direct  to  the  local 
authorities.  As  the  stream  of  revenue 
fiows  from  all  directions  into  this  Fund, 
so  out  of  it  comes  the  money  to  meet 
every  item  of  Imperial  expenditure. 
Payments  from  the  National  Exchequer 
are  of  two  kinds— namely  "Consolidated 
Fund  Services"  and  "Supply  Ser- 
vices." 

The  first  services  consist  of  regularly 
recurring  annual  charges,  that  have 
been  authorized  and  made  permanent 
by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  are,  there- 
fore, issued  to  the  Treasury  without 
coming  every  year  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  charges  amount  to  over  £30.000.- 
000.  As  much  as  twenty-eight  millions 
of  this  sum  go  to  pay  interest  on  our 
National  Debt  (which  amounted  last 
year  to  £788,990,187),  and  to  create  a 
sinking  fund  for  its  redemption.  Over 
half  a  million  goes  to  the  King  and 
Queen  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family;  half  a  million  is  spent  on  the 
salaries  and  pensions  of  judges  and 
magistrates;  about  £339,000  on  annui- 
ties and  pensions  for  naval  and  military 
services  (Including  perpetual  annui- 
ties to  the  heirs  of  Nelson  and  Rodney), 
and  for  diplomatic,  political  and  civil 
services;  about  £82,000  on  existing  sal- 
aries and  allowances  to  high  State  func- 
tionaries—as, for  instance,  the  £20,000 
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to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
£5000  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  effect  of  placing  these 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  is  to 
remove  them  entirely  beyond  the  criti- 
cism of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  be- 
ing agreed  that  the  services  they  are 
intended  to  meet  ought  not  to  be  liable 
every  year  to  discussion,  and  perhaps 
heated  and  undignified  criticism,  in  the 
representative  Chamber. 

Over  the  "Supply  Services,'*  or  the 
second  class  of  charges  on  the  Na- 
tional Exchequer,  the  Commons  exer- 
cise an  annual  supervision,  for  they 
must  be  voted  by  the  House  every  year. 
They  amounted  last  year  to  £111,076,- 
000;  and  are  divided  into  three  classes 
—Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service.  The 
Arm3^  estimates  last  year  came  to  close 
on  thirty  millions  sterling,  the  Navy 
estimates  to  over  thirty-one  millions, 
and  the  Civil  Service  estimates  to  close 
on  fifty  millions. 

In  November  and  December  the  per- 
manent officials  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, are  busy  calculating  their  ex- 
penditure for  the  coming  year.  The 
estimates  thus  prepared  have  to  be  ap- 
proved in  each  case  by  the  political 
chief  or  Minister,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  get  the  Cabinet  to  assent  to  them 
and  afterwards  to  expound  and  Justify 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
before  the  estimates  are  submitted  even 
to  the  Cabinet  they  come  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Treasury,  a  department 
which  is  vested  with  control  of  the 
other  departments  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money.  The  Treasury,  by 
all  accounts,  keeps  a  tight  hold,  in  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer,  on  the  strings 
of  the  public  purse.  I  remember  hear- 
ing a  remarkable  attack  on  the  depart- 
ment by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House 
of  Lords  during  the  South  African 
War.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  transfer  the  blame  for  the 
deficiency  in  guns  and  stores  from  the 
War  Office  to  the  Treasury,  but  he  Inti- 


mated that  such  was  the  parsimonious 
character  of  the  control  exercised  by 
the  Treasury  over  the  spending  depart- 
ments that  it  led  to  delay  in  action,  and 
consequently  tended  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Empire  in  a  crisis.  The 
position  was  certainly  curious.  Here 
was  a  Prime  Minister,  strong-willed 
personally,  with  a  harmonious  Cabinet 
and  a  united  Party  supreme  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  yet  on  his 
own  confession  he  was  unable  to  assert 
his  supremacy  over  "the  system"— as 
he  called  it— of  the  Treasury.  It 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Treasury  is 
independent  of  the  Government,  vested 
with  a  statutory  or  constitutional  con- 
trol over  the  public  purse  which  en- 
ables it  absolutely  to  disallow  any  item 
of  departmental  expense  which  may  not 
meet  with  its  approval,  though  the  po- 
litical chief  of  the  department,  and 
even  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  declare 
the  expenditure  to  bc'  essential  to  the 
national  welfare.  But  it  is  impossible 
seiiously  to  accept  this  presentation 
of  the  Treasury  as  a  power  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Ministry.  The  Treasury 
officially  rejoices  in  the  high-sounding 
title  of  "The  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland"; 
and  its  ukases  to  the  spending  depart- 
ments are  issued  in  the  awe-inspiring 
name  of  "My  Lords  of  the  Treasury." 
But  as  the  power  behind  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  the  President,  a  member  of 
the  Government,  so  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury is  really  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer— one  of  the  chief  henchmen 
of  the  Prime  Minister— in  the  sense  at 
least  that  he  is  the  final  arbiter  in  all 
things  concerned  with  the  national 
finance. 

We  may  be  sure  that  wliatever  au- 
thority is  exercised  by  the  Treasury  in 
the  way  of  criticizing,  revising,  and 
curtailing  the  Estimates,  is  inspired  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    **The 
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Budget"  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of 
our  Parliamentary  terms.  It  is  tlie 
compreliensive  statement  of  the  Cliau- 
cellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  to  tlie  House 
of  Commons  usually  at  the  end  of  April, 
dealing  with  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Kingdom  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months.  The  balance-sheet  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
based  as  regards  revenue  upob  the 
returns  of  the  past  financial  year,  end- 
ing March  31,  and  as  regards  expendi- 
ture upon  the  Estimates  of  the  depart- 
ments. His  object  is  to  present  a  popu- 
lar Budget,  which  means  a  Budget  that 
proposes  a  decrease  rather  than  an  in- 
crease in  taxation.  With  that  end  in 
view  the  Treasury  endeavors  to  check 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ments to  indulge  in  what  it  conceives  to 
be  unnecessary'  expenditure.  But  where 
the  expenditure  at  issue  involves  n 
question  of  policy  to  which  the  Party 
in  office  is  pledged,  the  Treasury's  crav- 
ing for  economy  must  remain  unsatis- 
fied. It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the 
Treasury  arrogating  to  itself  a  general 
control  over  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment; or  that  such  a  preposterous  claim 
would  for  one  moment  stand  unchal- 
lenged by  the  Ministry. 

.Disraeli  was  prouder,  it  is  said,  of 
being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than 
of  being  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
That,  however  is  doubtful.  He  showed 
unexpected  capacity  as  Finance  Min- 
ister, but  his  bizarre  and  romantic  tem- 
perament found  its  completest  expres- 
sion in  the  dignity,  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Premiership.  The  one 
statesman  to  whom  the  post  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  an  irre- 
sistible charm  was  Gladstone.  He 
told  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  1804  that  for 
nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  he  was 
always  willing  to  go  out  of  office. 
"But,"  said  he,  **in  the  two  or  three 
that  precede  the  Budget  I  begin  to  feel 
an  itch  to  have  the  handling  of  it." 
During  these  two  or  three  months  the 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lives, 
moves  and  has  his  being  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  figures.  He  has  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  and  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  wide  domain  of  com- 
merce. He  has  to  consider  how  the 
money  required  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  Administration,  and  to  meet  the 
working  expenses  of  the  departments, 
can  best  be  provided  with  the  least  in- 
convenience to  the  taxpayer,  and  with- 
out detriment  to  trade  and  industry. 
He  is  in  receipt  of  bagfulls  of  unso- 
licited advice  through  the  post  Here, 
for  instance,  is  an  extract  from  the 
Budget  speech  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  in  1899: 

I  have  been  the  victim  for  the  last 
few  weeks  of  an  extraordinary  number 
of  persons  who  all  .seem  to  think  tliat 
the  object  of  taxation  is  not  to  raise 
revenue,  but  to  penalize  their  pet  aver- 
sions. (Laughter.)  Dogs  and  cats,  men 
servants  and  maid  servants,  advertise- 
ments and  grinding  organs,  the  bicy- 
cles which  are  so  dear  to  my  right  hon. 
friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury— 
(laughter)— the  perambulators  of  which 
more  domesticated  persons  know  the 
value— (loud  laughter)- have  all  bitter 
enemies  in  this  country.  One  gentle- 
man wants  me  to  tax  soap  and  artificial 
light;  another  suggests  that  if  I  would 
put  a  small  dutj'  on  aerated  waters  I 
might  make  a  man  of  the  teetotaler— 
(laughter)— by  whom  I  suppose  he  im- 
agines that  those  beverages  are  princi- 
pally consumed.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
Another  gentleman  tells  me  I  might 
raise  an  enormous  revenue  if  I  would 
put  a  tax  of  £100  a  head  on  every  pau- 
per alien  landing  in  this  country;  and 
lastly,  a  very  enticing  person  assures 
me  that  there  must  be  at  least  15(X>  in- 
dividuals, gentlemen,  men  of  birth,  ed- 
ucation, position,  respected  of  their 
countrymen— not,  of  course,  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons— every  one  of 
whom  would  gladly  give  £10,000  for  a 
baronetcy— (laughter)— if  I  would  only 
give  them  the  chance.  And  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  com- 
forting  prophets,    all   of    whom   Imve 
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doubtless  shouted  with  the  loudest  for 
increased  expenditure,  who  assure  me 
that  any  kind  of  fresh  taxation  will  be 
a  screw  in  the  coffin  of  her  Majesty's 
Government    (Laughter.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
at  the  Treasury  probably  the  strongest 
staff  of  any  Minister  in  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  needs  it.  Without  his  staff 
even  Gladstone  would  have  collapsed 
under  the  attack  of  "Budgetitis,"  so 
enormous  is  the  rush  of  business  as 
the  time  approaches  for  the  annual 
financial  statement.  It  is  curious  to 
read  how  Lord  Althorp,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  early 
'Thirties,  used  to  do  all  his  Budget  cal- 
culations, however  complicated,  alone 
in  his  closet.  This  system  of  working 
unaided  in  seclusion  strikes  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  noble  lord  as  very  admira- 
ble; and  he  contrasts  with  it  the  habit 
of  William  Pitt,  who,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  used  to  take  a  Treasury 
clerk  into  his  confidence.  Pitt  himself 
tells  us  that  he  never  had  a  private 
secretary,  as  he  had  no  duties  requir- 
ing such  assistance;  and  Macaulay 
dwells  in  wonder  on  the  fact  that  he 
could  explain  a  Budget  without  notes. 
Yet  his  first  Budget  in  1784  was  very 
complicated.  It  dealt  with  as  many  as 
a  hundred  and  thirty-three  different 
taxes.  In  our  times  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  unfolds  his  Budget  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  aid  of 
a  huge  pile  of  typewritten  documents. 

In  the  autobiography  of  the  eighth 
Duke  of  Argyll  there  is  an  interesting 
passage  in  which  Gladstone's  explana- 
tion of  his  first  Budget  to  the  Aberdeen 
Cabinet  in  1853  is  described. 

He  came  into  the  room  with  a  large 
fiat,  shallow,  official  l)ox,  very  old  and 
shabby,  covered  with  drab-colored 
leather.  He  sat  on  a  chair  nearly  front- 
ing the  window,  whilst  we  all  sat  in  a 
kind  of  loop  around  him.  Opening  the 
box  on  his  knee,  so  that  its  lid  stood 
upright  and  afforded  a   rest  for  any 


paper  placed  upon  its  edge,  he  began 
a  conversational  exposition,  which  en- 
dured, without  a  moment's  interruption, 
for  more  than  three  hours.  Not  a 
word  of  it  was  read,  except  when  he 
had  to  refer  to  exact  figures,  which 
were  accurately  put  down  on  pages  of 
full-sized  letter  paper,  which  just 
fitted  the  box.  The  fiow  of  lan- 
guage was  uninterrupted,  with  just 
enough  inflection  of  voice  to  mark  the 
passages  from  mere  statements  of 
arithmetical  bent  to  reflections  upon 
them,  or  to  consequent  arguments  and 
conclusions.  The  order  was  perfect  in 
its  lucidity,  and  the  sentences  as  fault- 
less as  they  were  absolutely  unhesitat- 
ing. 

The  Budget  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  occupied  four  hours  and 
three-quarters.  ''Gladstone  set  figures 
to  music,"  some  one  said.  "Not  one  of 
us  could  think  for  a  moment  of  inter- 
rupting him,  even  to  ask  a  question," 
says  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  describing  the 
scene  in  the  Cabinet  But  it  is  not 
always  that  the  objections  and  doubts 
of  Ministers  in  regard  to  the  Budget 
are  thus  silenced  by  the  magic  of  a 
great  financier.  Indeed,  Gladstone 
himself  declared  that  no  Chancellor  of 
the  E^xchequer  should  attend  a  Cabi- 
net discussion  on  financial  proposals 
without  a  letter  of  resignation  in  his 
pocket.  Conflicts  are  inevitable,  per- 
haps, between  him  and  his  colleagues 
in  reference  to  the  estimates.  His  de- 
sire is  for  economy.  He  protests  that 
he  cannot  meet  the  claims  of  a  col- 
league without  imposing  fresh  taxa- 
tion. The  Minister  declines  to  accept 
a  reduction  of  the  expenditure  which 
be  holds  to  be  essential  to  the  efficient 
working  of  his  department.  The  dif- 
ference can  be  settled,  if  it  is  amenable 
to  settlement  at  all,  only  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  possesses  the  controlling 
power  in  the  Cabinet;  and  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  Ministers  his  natural  de- 
sire,  of  course,  is  the  stability  and  har- 
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mony  of  the  Government  If  no  set- 
tlement Is  possible  then  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  or  the  chief  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  resigns.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  fell  in  1886,  be- 
cause he  was  unable  with  any  regard 
for  economy  to  sanction  the  estimates 
for  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  cost  of 
these  services  is  now  so  enormous  that 
it  governs  the  whole  financial  pro- 
gramme of  the  year,  and  yet  they  are 
deemed  to  be  so  vital  to  the  existence 
of  the  Empire  that  their  estimates  do 
not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Treasury-  until  the  decision  of  the  Cabi- 
net has  first  been  taken  upon  them. 
In  the  "Life  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,"  we  are  told  that  on  his 
return  to  the  Treasury,  after  having 
explained  his  Budget  to  his  colleagues 
—a  Budget  which  was  prepared  but 
never  opened  in  the  House  of  Coumions 
—the  ofliclals  offered  him  their  congrat- 
ulations upon  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Cabinet.  But  he  was  far  from  confi- 
dent. He  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
silence  which  followed  the  explanation 
of  his  proposals.  **They  said  nothing," 
he  told  Sir  Reginald  Welby,  the  Per- 
manent Secretary,  "nothing  at  all;  but 
you  should  have  seen  their  faces!" 

"Budget  Night"  is  awaited  with  in- 
tense Interest  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  is  one  of  the  big  occasions  of  the 
House  of  Commons— an  occasion  when 
the  House  Is  crowded  to  Its  utmost  ex- 
tent and  is  most  animated.  There  is 
much  speculation  beforehand  In  re- 
gard to  the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  departmental 
estimates  have  already  been  published. 
The  state  of  trade  Is  known.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  guessed  whether  the  rev- 
enue of  the  coming  year  will  balance 
the  expenditure,  or  whether  there  will 
be  a  deficit— an  excess  of  the  estimated 
expenditure  over  the  estimated  reve- 
nue; or  a  surplus— an  excess  of  the  es- 
timated revenue  over  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure.     If   there  is  a  prospective 


deficit  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
must  devise  means  to  meet  it  New 
taxes  will  have  to  be  imposed,  or  exist- 
ing taxes  augmented.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  prospective  surplus,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  chooses 
the  particular  imposts  to  be  modified 
or  al)o]ished.  Even  If  expenditure  and 
revenue  are  evenly  balanced  there  is 
always  the  prospect  of  some  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  public  burdens— a  transfer 
of  taxation  from  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity to  another  class,  from  some 
commodities  to  other  commodities— be- 
ing announced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  And  as  the  financial  se- 
crets of  the  Government  are  never  al- 
lowed to  leak  out  until  they  are  dis- 
closed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, "Budget  Night  is  usually, 
therefore,  a  night  of  surprises. 

There  are  two  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  dealing  with 
the  national  revenue  and  expenditure 
which  are  appointed  immediately  that 
the  Address  in  reply  to  the  King's 
Speech  is  voted.  One  Is  called  "Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,"  and  the 
other  "Committee  of  Supply."  The 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  deals 
with  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
for  raising  by  loans,  taxes,  duties,  and 
Imposts  the  money  required  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  defence  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  it  determines  how  the 
national  revenue  shall  be  raised.  The 
Committee  of  Supply  decides  what 
sums  shall  be  granted  to  the  Crown 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  vari- 
ous State  departments.  In  other  words 
It  settles  how  the  national  revenue  is 
to  be  spent  The  House,  accordingly, 
goes  Into  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  hear  and  consider  the  Budget 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

It  Is  a  constitutional  rule  that  every 
demand  for  money  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  must  originate  in  a  resolution 
proposed  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
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Means.  Therefore,  wbeu  the  Chiineel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  has  made  his 
fluancial  statement  he  moves  a  series 
of  resolutions  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance, imposition,  remission,  or  re- 
duction of  taxation,  which  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  Ck)mmitee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  may  be  amended  or  re- 
jected. Even  when  passed  by  the 
Committee  they  require  confirmation  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  To  put  it  in  an- 
other way,  the  resolutions  agreed  to  in 
Ck)mmittee  of  Ways  and  Means  are  em- 
bodied in  a  ©111,  known  as  the  Finance 
Bill,  which  has  to  pass  through  all  the 
stages  prescribed  for  legislative  meas- 
ures—second reading,  Committee,  and 
third  reading,  and  thus  the  House  of 
Commons  Is  found,  long  after  "Budget 
Night,''  discussing  over  and  over  again 
the  Budget  proposals  on  one  stage  or 
another  of  the  Finance  Bill. 

Yet  any  new  duties  or  Increased  du- 
ties on  wines,  spirits,  beer  or  tobacco, 
proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, come  Into  operation  the  morn- 
ing after  he  opens  his  Budget  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  night  the 
necessary  instructions  to  begin  levylnjr 
the  new  duties  or  the  increased  duties 
forthwith,  are  posted  to  the  various 
Customs  and  Excise  centres  thi-ough- 
out  the  Kingdom;  and  in  order  to  give 
these  proceedings  an  anticipatory  au- 
thority the  resolutions  sanctioning  the 
increased  duties  or  the  new  duties  are 
passed  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  on  Budget  Night.  The  imposts, 
however,  are  not  legalized  until  the 
passing  of  the  Finance  Act.  That 
alone  can  give  them  the  force  of  law. 
If,  therefore,  a  resolution  to  which  an- 
ticipatory effect  has  been  given  is  sub- 
sequently modified  in  the  progress  of 
the  Finance  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons  any  money  collected  by  the 
Customs  or  Excise  autliorlties  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  to  which  legislative 
sanction  is  ultimately  given  would  have 


to  be  refunded.  Such  readjustment  be- 
came necessary  in  1885,  when  the  Lib- 
eral Government  was  defeated  on  the 
Budget  of  Mr.  Childers,  after  a  resolu- 
tion had  been  agreed  to  increasing  the 
beer  duty;  and  again  In  1888,  Mr.  Go- 
schen  being  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, when  a  proposal  to  impose  an 
increased  duty  on  all  Iwttled  wines  was, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Finance  Bill, 
limited  to  sparkling  wines  only. 

The  functions  of  the  second  commit- 
tee for  the  transaction  of  financial 
business,  that  is  the  Committee  of 
Supply,  are  entirely  different  It 
considers  the  estimates  of  expenditure 
presented  by  the  Ministers.  The  first 
day  the  House  of  Commons  resolves  it- 
self into  Committee  of  Supply  after  the 
assembling  of  a  new  Parliament  is 
marked  by  an  interesting  event.  This 
is  the  election  of  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, an  official  almost  as  important, 
if  much  less  conspicuous,  than  the 
Speaker,  for  he  presides  in  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  when  the  Budget 
is  opened  and  discussed,  in  Committee 
of  Supply  when  the  estimates  are  un- 
der consideration,  as  well  as  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  clauses  of  Bills.  Since 
1853  he  takes  the  chair  as  Deputy- 
Speaker  in  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 
The  office  is  held,  like  the  Speakership, 
until  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
carries  a  salary  of  £2500  per  annum 
(half  that  of  the  Speaker),  but,  unlike 
the  Speakership,  there  is  no  official  resi- 
dence and  no  pension.  The  absence  of 
formality  in  the  selection  of  the  Chair- 
man is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  elabo- 
rate ceremonial  associated  with  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Speaker. 

The  appointment  rests,  like  the 
Speakership,  with  the  House  itself,  but 
whereas  the  election  to  the  Chair  is  re- 
garded as  non-political— the  proposer 
and  seconder  never  being  Ministers  or 
ex-Minlsters— and  is  permanent,  sub- 
ject only  to  formal  reappointment  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  Parliament, 
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the  office  of  Chairman  is  admittedly  po- 
litical or  party  in  its  character,  being 
fliied  on  the  nomination  of  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  termi- 
nating with  the  downfall  or  resignation 
of  the  Government.  Directly  the  order 
"Supply"  was  read  out  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Clerk,  after  the  assembling 
of  the  present  Parliament,  in  February 
1906,  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  and 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  simultaneously 
rising,  said,  **1  move  that  Mr.  Alfred 
£mmott  do  take  the  Chair."  The  mo- 
tion was  endorsed  by  a  cheer  from  the 
Ministerial  Benches,  and  Mr.  Emmott 
took  the  chair  accordingly— not  the 
Speaker's  Chair,  but  the  place  at  the 
Table  usually  occupied  by  the  Clerk, 
who  leaves  the  Chamber  when  the 
House  is  in  Committee.  The  Chair- 
man has  no  distinctive  costume.  He 
usually  wears  evening  dress.  There  Is 
also  a  Deputy -Chairman  appointed  like- 
wise by  the  Government,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  Parliament,  who  in 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman  presides 
In  Committee,  and  acts  also,  when  nec- 
essary, as  Deputy-Speaker.  He  has  n 
salary  of  £1000  a  year.  Moreover,  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy -Chairman  the  Speaker  nomi- 
nates a  panel  of  five  members,  men  of 
experience  selected  from  all  parties,  to 
act  as  temporary  Chairmen  of  Com- 
mittee. 

In  what  a  puzzleil  state  of  mind  the 
stranger  unac<iu«lnted  with  Parlia- 
mentarj'  customs  and  procedure  must 
be  who  Is  present  In  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  tiie  first  time  on 
a  night  that  the  House  Is  In  Committee 
of  Supply!  He  cranes  his  nei'k  as  far 
over  the  high  barrier  In  front  of  hlni 
as  those  sharp-eye<l  attendants  In  even- 
ing dress,  with  gllt-chalns  on  their 
breasts,  will  permit  him,  and  sees— 
what?  Well,  not  much  more  than 
empty  benches.  He  Is  surprised  to  ol>- 
serve  that  the  Speaker*s  Chair  Is  eini)ty. 


The  Mace,  too.  Is  Invisible,  for  that  em- 
blem lies  on  the  Table  only  when  the 
whole  House  Is  sitting  and  the  Si>eaker 
Is  In  the  Chair.  A  gentleman  In  even- 
ing dress  or  ordinary-  morning  attire 
sits  In  the  place  of  the  Chief  Clerk  be- 
side the  Clerks-assistant.  This  is 
usually  the  Chairman  of  Committee  or 
the  Deputy  Chairman,  but  It  may  be 
one  of  the  temporary  Chairmen,  ap- 
l>olnted  for  the  relief  of  those  officials 
from  the  private  Members  of  the 
House.  Deserted  and  unpicturesque  is 
the  House,  indeed,  on  nights  when  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  to  grease  the 
wheels  of  that  mammoth  machine,  the 
British  Empire,  and  provide  It  with 
steam.  Is  l>elng  voted  by  the  "faithful 
Commons*';  but  at  any  rate  if  the  pro- 
ceedings are  dull  they  are  usually  prac- 
tical and  businesslike. 

The  Chairman  puts  each  vote  to  the 
Committee  In  the  prescTlbeil  form:— 
**The  question  is,  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
cee<ling  £29.(>r>0  be  granted  to  his  Maj- 
esty to  defray  the  charge  which  will 
come  In  course  of  payment  during  the 
ytar  ending  the  31st  day  of  March, 
11)08.  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  department  of  his  Majesty's  Secre- 
tarj'  of  State  for  the  Colonies."  On 
the  Treasury  Bench  sits  the  Minister 
who  represents  the  department  for 
which  the  vote  under  discussion  is  re- 
quired. By  his  side  Is  a  small  oblong 
Im)x.  known  as  a  "despatch  box,"  filled 
with  papers  and  memorandums  of  va- 
rious kinds,  to  aid  him  in  answering 
questions  In  relation  to  matters  of  ad- 
niinistratlon  for  which  he  Is  responsi- 
ble. But  however  efficient  and  Indus- 
trious the  Minister  may  l)e  It  would 
Im*  lmi>osslble  for  him  to  carr>'  in  his 
head  or  in  his  notes  all  the  details  of 
the  work  of  his  department.  Seated 
close  at  hand,  therefore,  on  a  bench 
immediately  l)ehlnd  the  Speaker's  Chair 
are  one  or  two  of  the  permanent  offi- 
cials of  his  office  ready  to  supply  him 
with  any  Information  he  ma.v  lack.    A 
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Member  rises  and  calls  attention  to 
some  new  or  unexpected  subject. 
Left  to  himself  the  Minister  probably 
would  be  unable  to  give  any  definite 
information  in  regard  to  it.  But  he 
disappears  behind  the  Speaker's  Chair, 
consults  for  a  minute  or  two  with  his 
official  advisers  and  then  returns  to  the 
Treasury  Bench  competent  to  cope 
with  the  matter. 

It  is  these  out-of-the-way  questions 
on  small  things,  perhaps,  but  of  per- 
sonal interest,  rather  than  matters  of 
policy,  abstract  and  general,  that  con- 
tribute the  element  of  entertainment  to 
proceedings  in  Committee  of  Supply. 
Notwithstanding  the  changes  which  are 
being  continuously  made  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  Legislature  by  death,  by 
resignation,  and  the  ill-fortune  of  Gen- 
eral Elections,  there  are  always  in  the 
House  a  number  of  Members  who  de- 
light to  burrow  into  the  three  pon- 
derous quarto  volumes— each  with  its 
hundreds  of  pages  crammed  with  fig- 
ures—issued every  year,  containing  the 
estimates  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Civil 
Service  respectively;  and  passing  by 
items  of  expenditure  millions  in 
amount,  call  attention,  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  insignificant,  but  none  the 
less  interesting,  demands  on  the  public 
purse.  The  votes  for  the  Civil  Service 
alTord  the  most  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  this  sort  of  futile  industiT 
and  pitiless  economy. 

For  instance,  when  the  Chairman  in- 
forms the  Committee  in  the  usual  form 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £17,062  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  the  palaces  in  the 
pei-sonal  occupation  of  his  Majesty,  a 
Member  may  rise  and  ask  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  to  whose  de- 
j)artment  this  vote  belongs,  why  it  is 
the  ancient  office  of  ratcatcher  to  the 
royal  palaces  Is  not  abolished.  The 
abolition  of  the  office  would  mean  a 
saving  of  only  £18  a  year  to  the  State, 
£8  helufx  paid  to  the  ratcatcher  of  Buck- 


ingham Palace,  and  £10  to  the  rat- 
catcher of  Windsor  Palace,  but  I  have 
seen  this  question  debated  for  hours 
with  the  greatest  interest,  not  to  say 
excitement,  by  Radical  Members  when 
a  Unionist  Government  was  in  office. 

*'Thi8  House,"  one  of  the  Standing 
Orders  declares,  "will  receive  no  peti- 
tion for  any  sum  relating  to  public  ser- 
vice, or  proceed  upon  any  motion  for  a 
grant  or  charge  upon  the  public  reve- 
nue, whether  payable  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated B^nd  or  out  of  money  to  be 
provided  by  Parliament  unless  recom- 
mended from  the  Crown."  In  other 
words,  the  House  of  Commons  can 
make  no  money  grant  except  on  the 
initiative  of  a  responsible  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  in  which,  of  course,  is  in- 
volved the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet.  It 
follows  from  the  principle  embodied  in 
this  Standing  Order  that  unofficial 
Members  are  precluded  from  proposing 
the  Increase  of  any  of  the  estimates  in 
Committee  of  Supply.  This  restriction 
on  the  privileges  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment provides  a  salutary  check  to  ex- 
travagance, and  places  a  decisive  bar  to 
the  demands  of  constituents  for  ad- 
ministrative action  or  legislation  at  the 
public  expense.  But  if  a  Member  can- 
not move  to  increase  a  vote  he  may 
propose  to  reduce  it.  A  motion  to  re- 
duce a  vote  by  a  nominal  sum  is  a 
common  thing  in  Committee  of  Supply; 
and  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  additional  emphasis  to  a  complaint 
against  the  Minister  of  the  department 
—whose  salary  Is  covered  by  the  vote 
—on  account  of  some  question  of  ad- 
ministration. Committee  of  Supply, 
therefore,  affords  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  opportunities  for  calling 
attention  to  abuses  and  demanding  the 
redress  of  grievances.  In  olden  times, 
when  the  entire  executive  authority 
was  vested  in  the  King,  when  Ministers 
were  appointed  by  him  and  responsible 
to  him  alone,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  In  Parliament  insisted  upon  sat- 
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isfaction  for  grievances  before  votlug 
the  tax  the  King  demanded,  and  now 
that  executive  and  admlnstrative  au- 
thority is  controlled  by  Ministers,  all 
complaints  and  remonstrances  in  re- 
gard to  wrongs  and  grievances  are  ad- 
dressed to  them  in  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  antici- 
pation of  criticism  In  Committee  of 
Supply  exercises  a  wholesome  control 
over  the  executive  Government,  and  se- 
cures honest  and  pure  administration 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  State. 

If  the  motion  for  the  reduction  of  the 
vote  is  pressed  to  a  division,  as  it  fre- 
quently is  when  the  Members  who 
support  it  are  dissatisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Minister,  it  is,  of 
course,  opposed  by  the  followers  of  the 
Government  and  is  usually  rejected. 
The  estimates  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  political  policy  of  the  Government 
as  the  Bills  they  introduce.  Therefore, 
if  a  motion  for  the  reduction  of  a  vote 
or  the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  a  Min- 
ister were  carried,  it  would  mean  dis- 
approval of  the  policy  covered  by  the 
vote,  or  imply  discontent  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Minister;  and  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  is 
collective  and  not  individual,  a  hostile 
motion  would  bring  about,  not  so  much 
the  downfall  of  the  Minister  specially 
attacked,  but  the  resignation  of  the  en- 
tire Cabinet. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  take  sup- 
ply intermittently  during  the  Session. 
But  in  1895  new  Standing  Orders  were 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
then  Leader  of  the  House,  by  which 
twenty  days  were  allotted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Supply,  with  three  addi- 
tional days  at  the  option  of  the  Min- 
ister. When  the  debate  on  the  King's 
Speech  has  concluded  Supply  is  set 
down  as  the  first  **Order  of  the  Day"  on 
every  Thursday,  the  order  in  which  the 
votes  are  taken  being  arranged  by  the 
Whips  of  the  various  parties.  It  was 
Intended    by  this  regular  progress  of 


Supply  to  afford  weekly  opportunities 
throughout  the  Session  for  the  criticism 
of  questions  of  public  policy.  But  by 
the  operation  of  the  closure  under  these 
Standing  Orders  enormous  sums  of 
money  are  voted  by  the  House  for  pur- 
poses In  regard  to  which  Members  are 
unable  to  offer  any  criticism.  At  10 
o'clock  on  the  last  but  one  of  the  al- 
lotted days,  the  Chairman  proceeds  to 
put  all  the  outstanding  votes  without 
discussion;  and  on  the  same  hour  on 
the  following  night  the  reports  of  the 
votes  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  sum- 
mary fashion.  Under  the  operation  of 
the  closure  In  the  Session  of  1906  votes 
undiscussed  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
millions  were  carried.  In  1905  the 
amount  was  fifty  millions,  and  In  1904, 
twenty -eight  millions. 

It  has  l>ecome  an  accepted  maxim  of 
the  Constitution  that  the  House  of 
Lords  Is  preclude^l  from  originating 
and  even  from  amending  a  Money  Bill. 
Originally  the  Lords  exercised,  co-ordi- 
nately with  the  Commons,  the  little 
power  that  was  vested  In  the  Parlia- 
ment over  the  national  revenue  in  the 
days  of  al>solute  Monarchy.  The  King's 
revenue  was  supplied  by  the  rents  of 
the  Crown  lands,  and  the  proceeds  of 
certain  duties,  which  were  settled  on 
him  for  life,  and  he  governed  the  Realm 
with  as  little  regard  as  possible  for  the 
opinions  of  Parliament.  It  was  only 
when  this  personal  revenue  was  Insutll- 
clent  for  his  needs  that  the  King 
stooped  to  ask  the  Parliament  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  But  with  the  grow- 
ing control  of  the  Parliament  over  tax- 
ation and  expenditure,  the  Commons 
began  to  regard  the  Interference  of  the 
Ix)rds  In  money  matters  with  Increas- 
ing jealousy  and  resentment  The 
struggles  between  the  two  Houses  for 
the  control  of  finance  reached  a  crisis 
In  1677  over  a  Supply  Bill,  by  which 
money  was  to  be  raised  for  building 
ships  of  war.  The  Peers  made  amend- 
ments  In  the  Bill,  and  with  these  the 
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Commons  disagreed,  upon  the  ground 
"that  the  Grant  of  all  Aids  to  the  King 
is  by  the  Commons,  and  that  the 
Terms,  Conditions,  Limitations,  and 
Qualifications  of  such  Grants  have  been 
made  by  the  Commons  only."  The 
Lords,  on  the  plea  of  the  necessities  of 
the  public  service,  gave  way,  tliough 
they  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
their  right  to  amend  Money  Bills  could 
not  be  questioned.  The  next  year  when 
another  Supply  Bill  was  sent  up  by  the 
Commons  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared 
that  to  yield  their  right  to  amend  It 
would  be  to  "give  up  the  greatest  share 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  Commons,  and 
by  consequences  the  chief  power  of 
judging  what  laws  are  best  for  the 
Kingdom."  The  Lords  accordingly 
amended  the  Supply  Bill,  and  as  they 
resolutely  refused  to  jield,  this  time, 
the  measure  had  for  the  Session  to  be 
dropped.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
the  Commons  passed  on  July  3,  1678, 
the  following  historic  resolution:— 

That  all  Aids  and  Supplies,  and  Aids 
to  his  Majesty  in  Parliament,  are  the 
sole  gift  of  the  Commons;  and  all  Bills 
for  the  Granting  of  any  such  Aids  and 
Supplies  ought  to  begin  with  the  Com- 
mons; and  that  it  is  the  undoubted  and 
sole  right  of  the  Commons  to  direct, 
limit,  and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the 
Ends,  Purposes,  Considerations,  Condi- 
tions, Limitations,  and  Qualifications 
for  such  Grants,  which  ought  not  to 
be  changed  or  altered  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  House  of  Lords  for  a  long  time 
stubbornly  opposed  these  claims  of  the 
Commons.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  they  protested  that  the  Commons 
were  constantly  trying  to  *'break  In 
upon  the  Lords'  share  in  the  Legisla- 
ture,*' and  formally  affirmed  "that  nei- 
ther House  of  Parliament  hath  any 
power  by  any  Vote  or  Declaration,  to 
create  to  themselves  any  new  Privilege 


that  is  not  warranted  by  the  Known 
Laws  and  Customs  of  Parliament." 
But  the  growing  power  of  the  Com- 
mons enabled  them  to  assert  their  ex- 
clusive right  to  determine  the  matter, 
the  measure  and  the  time  of  eveiy  tax 
imposed  upon  the  people.  This  right 
has  never  been  theoretically  established 
by  legislation.  It  has  never  even  been 
formally  admitted  by  the  Lords.  It 
is  based  on  the  principle  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  no  man  should 
be  taxed  except  by  his  own  consent, 
or  in  other  words  that  taxation  and 
representation  should  go  together,  and 
the  Lords  have  bowed  to  it  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  giving  to  the  denial  by 
the  Commons  of  any  power  In  them 
to  initiate  or  alter  proposals  of  taxa- 
tion or  expenditure  a  tacit  admission, 
or  the  acquiescence  of  silence.  Yet  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Commons  are 
unable  to  grant  a  farthing  of  these 
"aids  and  supplies"  to  the  Crown, 
which,  they  say,  is  their  "sole  and  en- 
tire gift"  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Peers.  All  proposals  involving  the 
raising  or  spending  of  public  money  can 
originate  only  with  the  Commons. 
Should  a  Bill  which  entails  a  charge  on 
the  public  purse  be  first  introduced  in 
the  Lords,  the  financial  clause  appears 
like  a  pale  shadow  In  italics,  to  convey 
that  It  forms  no  part  of  the  Bill  as  it 
passed  the  Lords,  but  is  offered  merely 
as  a  suggestion  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  representative  Chamber,  whose  as- 
sent alone  can  give  it  vitality.  But 
the  taxing  or  expending  proposals  of 
the  Commons  must,  nevertheless,  be 
clothed  with  the  form  of  law.  Accord- 
ingly, these  proposals  are  embodied  in 
a  Bill  which  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  is  sent 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  Money 
Bill  the  Iy)rds  have  now  no  ix)wer  to 
alter  or  amend.  But  the  Lords,  no 
more  than  the  Commons,  can  be  taxed 
without  their  consent.  They  may.  con- 
sequently,  reject  a  ^loney  Bill. 
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The  last  collision  between  the  heretli- 
tary  and  the  elective  Chambers  in  re- 
gard to  a  Money  Bill  occurred  In  18t>0. 
Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Palmerston  was  Prime 
Minister.  Part  of  the  Budget  proposals 
was  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper 
which  yielded  the  Revenue  the  sum  of 
£1/200,000  a  year,  and  made  the  morn- 
ing journal  a  luxury  at  threepence  or 
sixpence  a  copy.  The  repeal  of  the  pa- 
per duty  was  not,  however,  included  in 
the  Budget  Bill,  but  was  embodied  in  a 
separate  measure,  and  so  strong  was 
the  feeling  against  it,  because  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  would  have  to  be  met 
by  the  imposition  of  other  taxes,  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried 
only  by  the  narrow  majority  of  nine. 
The  strange  fact  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister was  personally  opposed  to  this 
Bill,  introduced  by  his  own  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  subsequently 
disclosed.  Palmerston  in  his  letter 
sent  as  I^eader  of  the  House  to  Queen 
Victoria  that  night,  dwelt  on  the  small 
majority  by  which  the  Bill  had  been 
passed,  and  went  on  to  say:  **This  may 
probably  encourage  the  House  of  Lords 
to  throw  out  the  Bill  when  it  comes  to 
their  House,  and  Viscount  Palmerston 
is  bound  to  say  that  if  they  do  so  they 
will  perform  a  good  public  service.  Cir- 
cumstances have  greatly  changed  since 
the  measure  was  agreed  to  by  the  Cab- 
inet, and  although  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  difficult  for  the  Government 
to  have  given  up  the  Bill,  yet  if  Parlia- 
ment were  to  reject  it  the  Government 
might  well  submit  to  so  welcome  a  de- 
feat." The  'Lords  did  exactly  as  Pal- 
merston anticipated  and  evidently  de- 
sired—they threw  out  the  Bill.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  Gladstone 
adopted  a  method  which  practically 
compelled  the  Lords  to  accept  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duties.  As  I  have 
said  the  Lords  have  no  power  of  amend- 
ing a  Money  Bill.  All  they  can  do  i« 
to   reject    it.    In   1801   Gladstone  com- 


bined the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties 
with  all  the  other  proposals  of  the  Bud- 
get in  a  single  Bill,  and  the  Lords  did 
not  care  to  face  the  responsibility  of 
throwing  out  the  whole  Budget  ou  ac- 
count of  a   single  obnoxious  pait 

Among  the  guarantees  provided  by 
the  working  of  our  i>olltical  institutions 
against  unjust  taxation,  extravagant 
expenditure  and  corrupt  financial  ad- 
ministration, are  the  passing  of  three 
Acts  of  Parliament  through  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  first 
is  the  Finance  Act,  containing  the 
taxes  and  duties  for  raising  the  revenue 
to  defray  the  Imperial  expenses.  The 
second  is  the  Consolidated  Fund  Act, 
authorizing  the  application  of  sums  of 
money  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
necessary  for  the  services  of  the  year. 
The  passing  of  the  third  measure,  the 
Appropriation  Act,  at  the  end  of  each 
Session  is  the  consummation  of  the  con- 
trol which  Parliament  exercises  over 
the  public  expenditure.  In  this  Act  are 
embodied  all  the  votes  passed  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
ensure  that  the  votes  are  applied 
strictly  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  granted  by  Parliament. 

It  is  a  very  elal)orate  procedure. 
Nevertheless  it  can  hardly  be  said  there 
is  a  thoroughly  searching  supervision 
of  departmental  expenditure  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  that 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Parliamentary  life.  The 
criticism  of  the  votes  in  Committee  of 
Supply  is  mainly  directed  to  the  venti- 
lation of  grievances  and  to  opposing  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  it 
finds  expression  in  administration.  Be- 
yond this,  Members  are  content  with 
asking  for  fuller  information  with  re- 
spect to  other  items  of  expenditure. 
That  vigilant  control  and  scrutiny 
which  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
misappropriation  or  misapplication  of 
public  funds  are  supplied  by  means  ex- 
tra-parliamentary.    The  supreme  guar- 
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cUanship  of  the  public  pui'se  reposes  ia 
the   Comptroller  and  Auditor-General, 
the  bead  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Department.      He  is  a  permanent  offi- 
cial appointed  by  J^etters  Patent,  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  Government, 
and  removed  from  office  only  by  a  joint 
address  from  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature.     It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
national      revenue      is      appropriated 
strictly  to  the  pui*poses  authorized  by 
Parliament      Supply   is  voted,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  a  grant  to  the  King.    **Gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Commons,"  says  his  Maj- 
esty, in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at 
the  end  of  each  Session,  •*!  thank  you 
for  the  liberality  with  which  you  have 
made  provision  for  the  services  of  the 
year."    The  King  then   places   Supply 
at  the  disposal  of  the   Exchequer  by 
warrant  under  the  Sign  Manual.     The 
money,  as  we  know,  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  Bank  of  England.      Under  the 
authority  of  the  "Supply  resolutions"  of 
the   House   of    Commons,    the    Comp- 
troller and   Auditor-General  grants  to 
the  Treasury  a  general  credit  on  the 
Exchequer   Account   at   the    Bank    of 
England.      The  Treasury  does  not  pay 
over   to   the  various  departments  the 
sums  voted  for  their  services  by  Par- 
liament   In  fact  the  money  does  not 
reach  the  departments  at  all  through 
the  Treasury.      Armed  with  the  war- 
rants  issued   by   the  Comptroller  ami 
Auditor-General,  the  Treasury,  as  the 
money  is  required,  directs  the  Bank  of 
England  to  place  the  sums  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Paymaster-General,  an  un- 
paid  Member   of   the    Administration, 
who  acts  as  the  banker  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  these  transfers  are  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler and  Auditor-General.   Payments  are 
made  by  the  Paymaster-General  only 
against  orders  issued  upon  him  by  the 
departments.     These    orders    are    like 
bank   cheques,   and   the   books  of   the 
Paymaster-General    are    kept    in    the 


same  manner  as  those  of  a  banker— 
that  is,  each  department  is  credited 
with  the  amounts  received  on  its  ac- 
count from  the  Treasurj',  and  is  debited 
with  the  various  sums  paid  on  the  or- 
ders or  cheques  it  issues. 

The  spending  power  of  each  depart- 
ment is  limited  during  the  linancial 
year  to  the  amount  voted  for  its  ser- 
vice. If  the  money  should  prove  in- 
sufficient, owing  to  a  miscalculation  In 
the  estimated  expenditure,  the  Treas- 
ury can  raise  the  amount  necessary  to 
cover  the  deficit  by  the  issue  of  bills 
ou  the  security  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  are  subsequently  redeemed  by 
means  of  supplementary  Elstimates, 
which  must  be  presented  to  Parliament 
before  the  close  of  the  financial  year  on 
March  31.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a 
department  spend  less  than  the  amount 
voted  for  its  service,  the  unexpended 
balance  has  to  be  returned  to  the  Ex- 
chequer at  the  close  of  the  financial 
year;  into  which  each  department  has 
also  to  pay  any  amount  it  may  have 
received  from  any  source  other  than  Its 
"vote,"  as,  for  instance,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  old  stores. 

The  amount  of  taxation  each  year 
being  calculated  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  year  and  no  more,  it 
may  be  asked  how  new  and  unforeseen 
demands  on  the  public  purse  are  met 
Has  the  Executive  to  wait  for  another 
year  to  get  the  money  from  Parlia- 
ment? One  permanent  reser\'e  fund 
has  been  created  to  meet  expenses  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  provision  for  which  has  not 
otherwise  been  made.  The  "Civil  Con- 
tingencies Fund,"  consisting  of  £120,- 
000,  is  placed  permanently  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  to  meet  unex- 
pected public  services  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  the  only  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  set  aside  funds  to 
meet  the  "rainy  day"  mentioned  in  the 
proverb.  Among  the  items  included  in 
the  "Accounts  relating  to  the  Civil  Con- 
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tiageucies  Fuud,  1905-190G/'  are  the 
following:— Expeudlture  iucurreU  iu 
connection  with  the  visit  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  £6200  »«.;  and  iu  connection 
with  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, £6397  Is.  Id.;  customary  allow- 
ance for  outfit  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W. 
Lowther,  M.P.,  on  his  apixiintment  as 
Speaker,  £1000;  equipage  money  of 
Lord  lioreburn  on  his  appointment  as 
tliord  Chancellor,  £1843  13«.;  equipage 
money  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  on  his 
ap];>ointment  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, £220.  These  miscellaneous  ad- 
vances to  the  Treasury  are  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons  In  one  general 
vote  for  repayments  to  the  Civil  Con- 
tingencies Fund  towards  the  close  of 
each  Session. 

The  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General 
not  only  controls  the  passing  of  the 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  va- 
rious public  departments;  but  also  ex- 
amines the  vouchers  and  audits  the  ac- 
counts of  the  entire  expenditure,  and 
reports  on  it  to  Parliament.  But  there 
Is  a  further  provision  for  real  and  ef- 

The  Moothly  R«Tlew. 


fective  financial  conti-ol  by  Parliament. 
I^st  the  supervision  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Department  should  not  be 
sufficient,  every  Session  the  House  of 
Commons  appoints  a  Public  Accounts 
Committee,  consisting  of  experienced 
business  men,  and  men  of  weight  and 
authority  on  finance,  whose  duty  It  Is 
to  audit  the  Audit  Department.  They 
closely  scrutinize  the  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  and 
the  accounts  In  which  each  of  the 
spending  departments  shows  what  It 
has  done  with  the  money  entrusted  to 
It;  and  their  reports  to  the  House  of 
Commons  are  noted  for  Independence 
of  view  and  Judgment  absolutely  unin- 
fluenced by  party  considerations.  The 
system  by  which  the  public  funds  of 
the  Realm  are  administered  Is,  Indeed, 
beyond  suspicion.  Peculation  Is  Im- 
possible. Every  penny  of  the  money 
Is  spent  on  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is 
voted  by  Parliament.  The  point  of  Im- 
];>ortance  after  all— the  vital  point  for 
the  community— is  the  purpose. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


THE  ARAB  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 


Arab  architecture  is  the  best  present- 
ment of  Arab  character  that  remains  to 
us.  No  historical  evidence  can  furnish 
forth  to  the  understanding  a  likeness 
of  the  man  so  exi)ressive  as  this  archi- 
tecture offers  to  the  eye.  Yet  its  sig- 
nificance Is  apt  to  l)e  overlooked,  and 
overlooked  always  for  the  same  reason. 
Between  all  the  l)ooks  dealing,  wholly 
or  in  part,  with  Arab  and  Moorish  art 
which  have  passed  through  my  hands 
during  the  last  year,  there  exists,  un- 
der all  differences  of  treatment  and 
style,  one  fundamental  resemblance. 
They  all  regard  Arab  architecture  from 
the  same,  namely  from  the  emotional, 
8tandi)oint.      They  all,  that  Is  to  say. 


treat  it  not  as  a  subject  possessing  a 
definite  meaning,  and  capable  of  ra- 
tional explanation,  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  indulging  In  those  senti- 
mental and  poetic  feelings  In  which  It 
Is  always  so  pleasant  to  indulge.  The 
Arab  himself,  more  than  any  figure  In 
all  history,  Is  steeped  In  romance  and 
.sentiment,  and  his  curious  fantastic 
architecture,  embodying  as  It  does  the 
same  qualities,  addresses  Itself  natu- 
rally to  the  emotional  and  sentimental 
faculties  In  each  one  of  us.  Its  fasci- 
nating associations,  its  strange  and  un- 
familiar aspect,  Its  forlornness  and  des- 
olation. Its  gardens,  nightingales  and 
orange   blossom   Incite   us  perpetually 
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to  poetry  and  tears.    **Ali,  I  forgot  the 
city,"  cries  Mr.  Hutton  on  entering  tlie 
Mosque  at  Cordova,  *'I  forgot  the  deso- 
lation,   1    forgot   the   dust   that  seems 
to    have   crumbled   from   innumerable 
desolations  as  I  wandered  in  that  holy 
and  secret  place;  I  lost  myself  in  a  new 
contemplation;  I  kissed  the  old  voluptu- 
ous   marbles;    I    touched    the    strange 
precious  inscriptions,  and  with  my  lin- 
ger I  traced  the  name  of  God."     This 
is  the  temper,  emotional  rather  than  ra- 
tional,   in   which   the    examination   of 
Arab  architecture  is  usually  conducted, 
and  what  I  wish  to  point  out  Is  that, 
however  eflfective  the    result  may   be 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  such  a 
treatment  ignores  altogether  one  very 
powerful  source  of  interest  which  Arab 
architecture  possesses;  the  interest,   I 
mean,  which  belongs  to  it  as  an  inter- 
pretation, quite  literal,  exact  and  reli- 
able, of  Arab  character.      In  its  eager 
inventiveness,  in  the  capricious  changes, 
complications  and  inflections  of  its  de- 
signs,   in    its    Impulsive    energy,    and 
above  all  in  its  inherent  weakness  and 
instability,    there   is   depicted    in    this 
style,  if  we  would  but  coolly  and  ra- 
ticmally  examine  it,  a  visible  represen- 
tation of  the  Arab  as  we  know  him  in 
history,  or  as  he  is  to  be  met  with  to- 
day   In  the  flesh   in   those  deserts    to 
which  the  progress  of  more  stable  races 
has  once   again  relegated   him.      The 
stamp   and  impress  taken  of  him   by 
these  eccentric  arches  and  purposeless 
entanglements  of  tracerj^  are  the  stamp 
and  impress  which  he  gave  to  all  his 
undertakings.      His  impetuous  yet  ill- 
sustained  campaigns  have  this  charac- 
ter; his  so-called  civilization,  so  impos- 
ing  yet    so    fugitive,    has    it;    all    his 
thoughtful     and    intellectual    achieve- 
ments,   Informed    with    vague    visions 
and    transcendental    guesses,    have   it; 
above  all  the  man  himself,  full  of  liery, 
short-lived  and  contradictor^'  Impulses, 
is   the  incarnation  of  it. 


Let  us  specify  if  we  can  the  living 
characteristics  of  the  race   before  we 
attempt  to  trace  their  likeness  in  stone. 
They  should  not  be  difficult  to  seize. 
From  the  moment  of  the  Arab's  fli'st 
appearance  on  the  world's  stage  we  are 
conscious  of  a  new  force  acting  on  hu- 
man affairs.    The  old  stock  of  warring 
ideals  which  throughout  the  Ejast  and 
West,  among  the  attackers  and  defend- 
ers of  classicalism,  had  given  rise  ta 
fluctuations  of  regular  recurrence  anil 
similar  character,  was  with  the  coming 
of  the  Arab  suddenly  modifled  by  the 
addition  of  a  hitherto  unknown  ingre- 
dient, the  effect  of  which  was  instan- 
taneous.   As  a  dash  of  petroleum  stimu- 
lates an  unwilling   Are,  so   the   Arab 
ardor  fanned  to  a  blaze  the  general  con. 
flagratiou   which   was   consuming   the 
old  order  of  things.      Destruction,  the 
clearing    of    the    ground    for    a    new 
growth,  was  the  main  purpose  of  that 
age,  and   as  a  destructive  agent  the 
Arab  was  without  a  peer.    That  territtc 
energy  .of  his,  so  furiously  rapid  in  its 
progress,  so  irresistible  in  its  attack, 
so  blasting  in  its  effects,  is  comparable 
only  to  the  light  and  glancing  motions 
of  tongues  of  flame.    But  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Arab  energy  is  like 
fire  swift  and  irresistible,  it  is  like  fire 
fickle.    In  all  affairs  of  whatever  kind 
in  which  the  Arab  has  been  concerned 
fickleness  equally  with  energy  plays  its 
part.      One  is  constantly  reminded,  in 
dealing  with  him,  or  noting  his  behav- 
ior in  history,  of  the  lack  in  him  of  that 
faculty  of  solid  reason  which  lends  such 
unmistakable  coherence  and  continuity 
to  the  designs  of  the  Western  nations. 
In  manners  and  customs,  in  likes  and 
dislikes,  in  all  he  does  and  leaves  un- 
done, in  his  very  mien  and  gait,  the 
glance  of  his  eye  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  the  fact  that  the  Arab  is  gov- 
erned by  passion  rather  than  by  reason 
is  unmistakably  revealed.    In  ordinary 
intercourse    this    emotional    tendency 
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lends  to  his  actions  sometliing  incalcu- 
lable and  unexpected,  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  his  conduct 
will  be  under  any  given  circumstances, 
or  what  whim  or  sudden  impulse  may 
divert  his  course  or  hurry  him  in  a  mo- 
ment from  one  point  of  view  to  an- 
other. Hence  that  agreement  and  co- 
operation which  prevail  among  people 
who  are  guided  by  reason  never  are 
and  never  have  been  possible  for  any 
length  of  time  among  the  Arabs,  for 
where  all  action  is  a  matter  of  senti- 
mental impulse  and  the  emotion  of  the 
moment,  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee 
that  any  two  men  will  judge  alike,  or 
indeed  that  any  one  man  will  Judge  to- 
day as  he  Judged  yesterday  or  will 
judge  to-morrow.  In  short,  emotion  as 
a  motive  power,  while  it  ensures  tre- 
mendous energy  and  suddenness  and 
swiftness  of  action,  is  sure  to  result 
also  In  such  action  being  discontinuous 
and  spasmodic,  liable  to  die  out  sud- 
denly or  change  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  another  direction.  As  the  reader 
knows,  every  enterprise  set  on  foot 
among  the  deseit  tribes  is  still  Invari- 
ably based  on  appeals  to  passion  and 
fanaticism,  rather  than  on  any  reason- 
able or  definable  policy,  and  the  result- 
ing outbreak  is  always  as  short-lived 
and  ill-directed  as  it  is  violent  and  un- 
expected. Its  energy  and  hmpotence 
alike  mark  it  as  the  effect  of  passion 
rather  than  reason. 

But  the  same  characteristics  have  dis- 
tinguished Arab  action  in  all  ages. 
Their  first  furious  eruption  was  exactly 
similar  in  character  to  any  desert  rising 
of  to-day,  the  apparent  difference  exist- 
ing solely  in  the  surroundings.  The 
Arab  of  the  present,  less  happily  cir- 
cumstanced than  the  Arab  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  has  to  en- 
counter in  his  adversaries  Just  that  ca- 
pacity for  combining  and  co-operating 
which  Is  characteristic  of  a  civilization 
founded  on  the  rational  faculty  and 
which  he  has  himself  always  so  slg- 
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nally  lacked.  Against  an  opposition  of 
this  kind  he  Is  powerless,  he  cannot 
operate,  he  cuts  no  figure  at  all;  you 
would  scarcely  take  him  for  the  same 
man  as  he  who,  with  the  world  a  dark- 
ened stage  seemingly  prepared  for  him, 
displayed  his  peculiar  talents  upon  it 
to  such  terrible  advantage  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago.  And  yet  apart 
fi-om  circumstances,  our  Arab  of  thir- 
teen hundred  years  ago  was  the  Arab 
of  to-day.  Among  the  vague  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  of  his 
earliest  campaigns  we  shall  look  in  vain 
for  any  reasoned  scheme  of  operations, 
any  definable  strategy,  even  any  knowl- 
eilge  of  the  degree  of  desirability  and 
probable  powers  of  resistance  of  tiie 
various  countries  attacked.  All  was 
guesswork.  All  was  left  to  chance  and 
the  blind  dictates  of  a  vague  enthusi- 
ahim.  The  warlike  operations  of  the 
Aral>s  In  no  way  resemble  the  tactics 
of  regular  armies.  Supplies,  transport, 
(Hiulpment,  a  military  base,  lines  of 
cimimunication,  all  these  factors  in  a 
steady  and  organized  advance  are 
wanting  in  their  evolutions.  Composed 
entirely  of  cavalry  and  mnencumbered 
with  provisions  and  baggage,  the  swift- 
ness of  the  Saracen  advance  almost 
baffles  observation.  The  progress  of 
Kaled  through  Syria,  of  Okba  through 
Africa,  of  Tarlk  through  Spain  sug- 
gests the  passage  of  a  whirlwind  rather 
than  the  march  of  armies.  But  the  se- 
cret of  this  swiftness  Is  to  l)e  sought 
not  so  much  In  the  fact  that  the  Arabs 
marched  light  and  were  all  well 
mounted,  but  rather  in  those  peculiari- 
ties of  temi)erament  which  urged  them 
to  use  these  means  of  speed  with  such 
furious  aidor.  These  extraordinary 
campaigns  are  enlivened  by,  or  indeed 
made  up  of,  incidents  which  constantly 
testify  to  the  emotional  and  fiery  na- 
ture of  the  race.  Personal  deeds  of  ro- 
mantic daring  take  the  place  of  strate- 
gical dispositions,  and  each  separate 
Moslem  appears  like  a  missile  loosed 
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from  the  desert  aud  charged  with  au 
iuward  momentum  which  irresistibly 
drives  him  on.  Small  wonder  that 
armies  thus  composed,  whether  head- 
ing for  the  Atlantic  or  the  frontiere  of 
China,  should  always  be  at  the  full 
gallop. 

And,  second  to  this  furious  energy 
which  is  the  first  trait  noticeable  in  the 
Arab  attack,  there  is  discernible  a 
haunting  element  of  weakness  and  in- 
stability. These  eager  cavaliers  rarely 
drive  their  attack  straight  home,  but 
wheel  and  hover  round  their  perplexed 
enemy  until  accident  or  ill-discipline 
opens  an  opportunity.  Formidable  as 
their  Uan  is,  and  terribly  eflfective  as 
it  pmved  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Arab  invasions  were  con- 
ducted, we  can  easily  believe  that  Gib- 
lion  was  right  when  he  suggested  that 
"the  empire  of  Trajan,  or  even  of  Con- 
stantine  or  Charlemagne  would  have 
repelled  the  assault  of  the  naked  Sara- 
cens, and  the  torrent  of  fanaticism 
might  have  been  obscurely  lost  in  the 
sands  of  Arabia."  It  will  be  found,  I 
think,  that  during  the  crusades  and 
the  Sicilian  and  Spanish  Campaigns, 
though  the  European  forces  often  suf- 
fered heavily  through  their  own  rash- 
ness, or  the  unaccustomed  conditions 
of  climate  and  country,  yet  they  sel- 
dom failed,  even  when  heavily  outnum- 
bered, to  get  the  best  of  it  in  fair  fight- 
ing. Twenty  to  one,  the  odds  allowed 
by  Count  Roger,  might  no  doubt  be  an 
excessive  disparity;  but  I  imagine, 
when  once  the  sense  of  nationality  had 
developed  in  them,  that  a  Frenchman, 
a  Spaniard,  or  an  Englishman  in  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  was  always 
ivorth  at  least  four  or  five  Saracens. 

The  truth  is,  and  ultimately  Arab  his- 
tory is  a  proof  of  It,  that  passion,  how- 
ever furious,  is  strong  only  in  appear- 
ance. The  qualities  that  make  an  army 
leally  formidable  are  in  the  main  ra- 
tional qualities.  What  gives  confi- 
dence  to   every   soldier  of   a   civilized 


army  is  his  certainty  that  though  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  plan  of  operations, 
yet  such  a  plan  does  in  fact  exist  and 
does  dictate  every  manoeuvre.  What- 
ever, therefore,  the  aspect  of  affali*s  In 
his  own  part  of  the  field  may  be,  his  in. 
stiuct  is,  at  all  hazards,  to  obey  orders 
and  carry  out  his  own  Immediate  in- 
structions. It  is  this  rational  subordi- 
nation to  rational  control  which  makes 
a  civilized  force  well  nigh  Irresistible. 
Discipline,  cohesion,  tenacity,  the 
1)0 wer  of  concerted  action,  these  are  the 
great  qualities  that  spring  from  the 
rule  of  reason.  It  was  the  lack  of  these 
qualities  among  the  passion-tossed 
hosts  of  the  Arabs  which  was  to  prove 
their  undoing.  Gradually  as  the  West- 
em  nations  emerged  out  of  barbarism 
and  achieved  the  beginnings  of  unity, 
they  put  on  the  warlike  strength  proper 
to  a  reasoning  people;  and  no  sooner 
did  they  begin  to  develop  this  strength, 
no  sooner  did  reason  and  intellect  L»e- 
gln  to  show  themselves  in  the  discipline 
and  direction  of  armies,  than  the  Sara- 
cen resistance  yielded  before  them. 
Decade  by  decade  the  strength  of  Eu- 
rope increased.  Science  introduced  a 
new  and  terrible  efficiency  in  arma- 
ment, but  one  which  cannot  logically 
be  separated  from  the  men  who  wield 
it,  for  It  is  Indeed  a  part  of  them,  a 
part  of  that  power  of  thinking  which 
is  their  racial  characteristic  and  which 
manifested  itself  in  ordered  ranks  and 
a  logical  plan  of  campaign  before  It 
went  on  to  manifest  Itself  In  magazine 
rifles  and  quick-firing  guns.  For  these 
developments,  however,  Arab  discomfi- 
ture did  not  wait.  The  race  main- 
tained its  conquests  only  so  long  as  it 
was  opi>o8ed  by  feebleness  and  confu- 
sion. In  the  East  it  was  struck  down 
by  the  Turk,  while  in  the  West  the 
slow  consolidation  of  the  (lOths  drove 
it  steadily  southward  and  the  final 
union  of  the  States  of  Castile  and  Ar- 
ragon  rid  Spain  finally  of  its  presence. 
What,  then,  we  learn  to  distinguish 
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as  the  chief  characteristics  of  Arab 
valor,  from  their  rapid  conquests  and 
rapid  decline,  is  firstly  an  intense  ex- 
citability, a  temperament  in  the  high- 
est degree  nervous,  passionate  and 
headstrong,  expressing  itself  in  move- 
ments of  headlong  speed  and  furious 
bursts  of  energy;  and,  secondly,  under 
all  this  fire  and  fury,  a  perpetual  wealL- 
ness  and  lack  of  tenacity  and  endur- 
ance, due  to  the  lack  of  rational  cohe- 
sion in  them,  which  so  wrought  that 
nothing  done  by  them  was  ever  con- 
tinuous or  firmly  established,  but  that 
all  their  designs  partook  of  the  charac- 
ter of  whims  and  blind  impulses. 

But  if  this  is  a  true  reading  of  the 
Arab  in  war,  it  will  be  true  of  him  in 
other  things  also.  And  so  I  think  it  is. 
His  whole  civilization  may  be  taken 
as  a  further  illustration  of  it.  If  that 
civilization  rose  and  expanded  with  the 
rapidity  of  all  Arab  designs,  its  abrupt 
and  entire  disappearance  was  not  less 
characteristic.  Has  the  reader  ever 
passed  by  the  scene  of  an  overnight's 
display  of  fireworks  and  noted  the  few 
relics—a  rocket-stick  or  two,  the  core 
of  a  Catherine  wheel,  a  burnt-out 
cracker— which  are  all  that  remain  of 
so  brief  a  glory  ?  Such  was  the  legacy, 
as  such  had  been  the  brilliance  of  the 
display,  given  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  a 
habit  at  present  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  those  odds  and  ends  of 
knowledge  which  we  have  succeeded 
in  disengaging  from  their  motley  ac- 
cumulation of  facts  and  fancies.  We 
need  not  here,  however,  examine  the 
doubtful  catalogue.  It  is  enough  to 
point  out  that  whatever  hints  and  sug- 
gestions we  may  have  utilized  or 
adopted,  the  gap  between  the  Arab  as 
thinker  and  the  European  as  thinker 
has  remained.  Mentally  and  intellet't- 
ually  we  have  always  been  strangers; 
and  this  estrangement  has  increase(i 
and  become  absolute  since  the  day 
when  the  West  awoke  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  powers  and  Its  own  mis- 


sion in  the  world.  At  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  Arab  knowledge  and 
scholarship,  Arab  art  and  poetry,  had 
illumined  and  beautified  the  world  for 
some  seven  centuries;  yet  when  the 
awakened  mind  of  EJurope  turned  to 
its  own  task  and  sought  about  for  such 
stimulus  and  co-operation  as  might  be 
available,  all  this  culture  and  knowl- 
edge were  as  wholly  ignored  as  though 
they  had  never  existed.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  Symonds*s  history  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Renaissance  the 
learning  of  the  Arabs  is  so  much  as 
mentioned.  I  do  not  remember  that  in 
Pater's  subtle  analysis  of  the  currents 
of  thought  and  feeling  blended  in 
Renaissance  culture,  the  Arab  influence 
is  even  distinguished.  The  mind  of 
Europe  turned  back  to  and  claimed  kin- 
ship with  the  minds  of  the  thinkers  and 
poets  and  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  line  of  descent  of  ideas  and  intel- 
lectual sympathy  then  recognized  has 
ever  since  been  adhered  to,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  whole  Arab 
episode  has  dropped  out  of  the  life  of 
Europe  in  the  same  way  that  a  dream 
or  momentary  hallucination  drops  out 
of  personal  recollection. 

And  if  we  question  more  closely  why 
this  total  separation  took  place,  and 
what  there  was  so  incompatible  in  es- 
sence between  Arab  and  European 
thought,  the  answer  is  easily  forthcom- 
ing. What  E>urope  awoke  to  at  the 
Renaissance  was  the  value  of  intellect- 
ual culture,  the  value  of  thought  and 
reason.  <She  went  forward  on  these 
lines;  and  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  civilization  which  has  ensued  has 
been  that  rational  quality  in  it  which, 
whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  has 
secured  for  it  coherence  and  durability. 
But  every  step  taken  in  this  direction 
was  a  step  away  from  the  Arabs. 
Their  mental  activity  never  was  of  this 
kind.  It  was  not  indeed  activity  of 
the  intellect  so  much  as  activity  of  the 
fancy   and   imagination,   and  although 
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it  blossomed  with  incredible  swiftness 
into  many  imposing  results,  jet  tliese 
were  all  infected  from  tlie  beginning 
with  the  instability  of  half-fanciful 
creations.  ^'Whatever  real  knowledge 
they  possessed'*  is  the  conclusion  of  so 
sympathetic  a  critic  as  Prescotf,  "was 
corrupted  by  their  inveterate  propen- 
sity for  mystical  and  occult  science. 
They  too  often  exhausted  both  health 
and  fortune  In  fruitless  researches  after 
the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Their  medical  prescriptions 
were  regulated  by  the  aspect  of  the 
stars.  Their  physics  were  debased  by 
magic;  their  chemistry  degenerated  into 
alchemy,  their  astronomy  into  as- 
trology," 

If  the  reader  will  compare  these  eager 
but  ill-sustained  conquests  in  the 
realms  of  knowledge  with  those  con- 
quests in  warfare  which  we  were  Just 
now  considering,  he  will  perceive  their 
identity  of  character.  Both  are  marked 
by  the  same  curious  combination  of 
those  apparently  irreconcilable  quali- 
ties, energy  and  instability.  Both,  by 
their  ostentation  and  the  dazzling  show 
they  make,  tempt  the  historian  to  elo- 
quent panegyrics,  and  both  leave  him 
in  the  long  run  puzzled  and  fumbling 
about  for  tangible  results.  Mingled 
together  and  fused  into  one,  these  at- 
tributes form  the  basis  of  the  Arab 
temperament,  and,  welling  out  into  all 
his  actions  and  creations,  stamp  them 
with  the  same  unique  character.  >Jever 
will  the  reader,  when  once  he  has 
learnt  to  recognize  that  feebly  emphatic 
manner,  mistake  its  author.  Let  him 
look  for  the  blind  emotional  impulse, 
for  the  signs  of  furious  haste  and  im- 
petuosity which  arise  from  such  a  mo- 
tive; and  at  the  same  time  let  him  look 
for  the  weakness  and  instability  which 
result  from  the  lack  of  clear  thinking 
and  reasoning;  and  wherever  these 
traces  appear,  whether  in  action,  in  sci- 
ence, or  in  art,  he  may  be  sure  the 
Arab  has  passed  that  way. 


With  this  clue  in  our  hands  we  shall 
not  find  it  difficult  to  interpret  Arab* 
architecture.  *The  Arabs  themselves," 
Fergusson  tells  us,  "had  no  architec- 
ture properly  so  called,**  and  it  is  true 
that  in  each  country  they  invaded  and 
thei*eafter  settled  in,  they  made  of  the 
architecture  there  existing  a  basis  for 
their  own  style  of  building.  Tiiat  is  to 
say,  they  proceeded  by  altering  exist- 
ing forms  rather  than  by  evolving  a 
homogeneous  and  consistent  style  of 
their  own.  Yet  these  alterations  of  the 
Arabs,  though  diverse  in  effect  and  re- 
sulting in  totally  different  forms  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Empire,  are  always 
curiously  similar  in  character.  ITrom 
the  very  first,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Arab  construction,  their  object,  and 
the  only  thing  in  which  they  were  con- 
sistent, was  the  breaking  up  and  dis- 
location of  the  old-established  struc- 
tural features.  These  features,  the 
plain  and  massive  round  arch  and  vault 
and  the  equally  plain  and  massive  lin- 
tel and  entablature,  constituted  the  es- 
sentials of  the  two  great  families  of 
arcuated  and  trabeated  architecture, 
and  with  regard  to  both  of  these  the 
main  idea  they  express,  or,  perhaps,  I 
may  better  put  it,  the  sensation  with 
which  they  are  both  impregnated  and 
which  they  convey  to  the  onlooker,  is 
the  sensation  of  strength,  a  strength* 
however,  certainly  not  energetic,  but 
full  rather  of  quietude  and  a  calm  sta- 
bility. This  feeling  is  strongest  no 
doubt  in  the  lintel,  but  it  is  very  strong 
also  in  the  semicircular  arch  and  vault, 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  guise  that  tlie 
Arabs  had  most  to  do  with  it  From 
the  outset  they  could  not  abide  it;  in- 
deed, I  know  of  no  more  convincing 
testimony  to  the  innate  significance  of 
form  than  this  meeting  between  all  that 
was  most  serene  in  architecture  and 
most  fiery  and  impulsive  in  human  na- 
ture, and  the  instant  fury  of  recogni- 
tion which  ensued.  Not  for  a  moment 
were  the  Arabs  in  doubt  on  this  head. 
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Perfectly  conscious  as  they  were  of 
their  own  Ignorance  In  matters  of  art, 
and  eager  to  adopt  the  knowledge  of 
others,  with  a  natural  antipathy,  more- 
over, to  the  arduous  processes  of  archi- 
tecture, and  unwilling  on  principle  to 
build  for  themselves  when  they  could 
get  any  one  else  to  build  for  them,  they 
yet,  in  regard  to  those  structural  fea- 
tures held  hitherto  in  universal  honor, 
would  make  no  terms  and  listen  to  no 
suggestions.  Towards  all  established 
and  organic  forms  they  had  the  instinc- 
tive animosity  of  the  ordained  icono- 
clast, the  appointed  destroyer.  The 
impulse  to  take  to  pieces  and  disinte- 
gi-ate,  to  bite  upon  solids  like  a  corro- 
sive acid,  was  paramount  in  them. 
This  being  so,  the  firmly  wrought 
vatilts  and  arches  of  the  Romanesque 
and.  Byzantine  style  were  naturally  re- 
pugnant to  every  Arab  feeling,  and 
with  instantly  aroused  enmity  they 
threw  themselves  upon  those  features 
and  broke  them  up  and  dislocated  them. 
The  result  is  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  Those  solid 
and  serene  forms,  in  their  grave  march 
through  the  centuries,  seem,  as  they 
enter  on  the  Arab  epoch,  to  be  seized 
upon  by  a  force  of  an  unprecedented 
kind,  under  the  attack  of  which  they 
buckle  and  bend  In  all  directions  like  a 
child's  toys.  The  prestige  of  the 
Greek  genius,  the  weight  of  Roman  au- 
thority, went  for  nothing  in  the  cata- 
clysm. Whoever  is  accustomed  to  con- 
nect architectural  and  historical  events 
can  have,  I  imagine,  little  difficulty  in 
matching  such  a  structural  convulsion 
with  Its  social  equivalent.  There  Is 
only  one  event  In  history  which  has 
this  character.  The  new,  strange  force 
that  crumpled  up  Greek  and  Roman 
fonnatlons,  what  is  It  but  another  mode 
of  action  of  that  frantic  energy  un- 
loosed from  the  desert  which  was  shat- 
tering in  all  directions  the  Social  fabric 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires? 
But  If  the  Arab  attack  is  unanimous 


in  its  object  to  break  up  the  old  quiet- 
ness and  strength,  there  is  very  little 
unanimity  in  Its  own  suggested  alterna- 
tives.    A  volume  of  illustrations  would 
be  necessary  to  depict  the  multitudi- 
nous shapes  to  which  the  arch  alone 
was    soon    reduced.      Stilted    arches, 
horse  shoe  arches,  pointed  arches,  ogive 
arches,  arches  curved  and  foliated  and 
twisted  Into  a  thousand  nameless  and 
inexplicable   designs,   arches    inverted 
and  standing  on  their  heads,   arches 
with  voussoirs  elalwrately  tangled  and 
Interlaced,  such  are  a  few  of  the  va- 
rieties which  occur  more  or  less  freely 
in  all  Arab  buildings.     The  racial  mark 
set  on  this  feature  alone  is  unmistaka- 
ble, and  every  one  susceptible  to  the 
meaning  of  form  may  easily  interpret 
It.     The    imagrinative    excitability    at 
work  here  Is  matched  to  a  nicety  in  all 
Arab  aflTaire  and  ideas.      It  represents 
the  element,  strongly  mixed  with  the 
Arab  civilization,  which  differentiates 
it    from   that  of   the  Western    races. 
What    is   striking    about    these   Arab 
arches  is  that  they  are  not  fashioned 
simply  as  structural  features,  as  West- 
ern arches  are,  that  is  to  say.  with  re- 
gard to  their  structural  use  and  purpose 
only,  but  are  used  primarily  to  exer- 
cise the  fancy  upon;  the  shapes  they 
take  lieing  recommended  by  no  sort  of 
real  use  but  being  merely  an  outlet  or 
safety  valve  for  the  whims  and  fanta- 
sies of  the  buildera.    But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  find  in  all  Arab  transac- 
tions, and  what  in  all   things  makes 
the  difference  l)etween  the  Arab  and 
Western  races.     Arab  science  and  phi- 
losophy, Arab  thought  and  learning  are 
permeated  through  and  through  with 
this  same  fantastical  spirit    They  none 
of  them,  any  more  than  the  arches,  ex- 
ist for  their  own  purposes  only,  but  are 
charged  always  with  the  same  incorri- 
gible  tendency   to   imaginative   eccen- 
tricity.   In  the  same  way  If  we  com- 
pare the  bare  use  of  words  by  the  West- 
ern races  and  the  Arabs,  we  shall  find 
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that  the  former  keep  constantly  in  view 
the  strict  relationship  between  the 
word  and  the  fact,  a  practice  which 
gives  to  their  mode  of  expression  a 
certain  simplicity  and  moderation; 
whereas  the  latter  break  away  from 
this  connection  with  fact  and  use 
words  as  the  vehicle  for  their  own 
whimsical  fancies.  Let  the  reader  turn 
up  a  translation  of  any  Arab  descrip- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  Granada,  and 
compare  the  vague  rhodomontade  and 
fantastical  exaggeration  into  which  the 
language  is  wrought  with  the  equally 
wild  fancifulness  of  the  Alhambra  ar- 
cades, and  he  will  acknowledge  one  of 
the  most  striking  similitudes  between 
ideas  and  forms  that  the  history  of 
architecture  has  to  show. 

But  we  must  look  more  closely  yet 
into  the  quality  of  this  architecture  if 
its  value  as  a  record  of  human  charac- 
ter is  to  be  made  clear.  It  was  a  trait 
of  all  Arab  action,  as  I  just  now  said, 
that  it  was  spasmodic,  impulsive  and 
short  lived,  that  its  very  ardor  was  al- 
ways tinged  with  feebleness,  and  that 
it  had  no  sooner  accomplished  some- 
thing, or  conquered  and  settled  in  some 
new  country,  than  symptoms  of  decay 
and  disintegration  began  to  creep  in. 
and  all  it  had  achieved  began  to  fall  to 
pieces.  It  was  so,  too,  in  building. 
What  Fergusson  says  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  built  for  a  momen- 
tary enjoyment,  and  in  accordance  with 
a  momentary  caprice,  is  true  of  all  Arab 
buildings.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that  complicated  forms 
must  always  make  for  weakness  in 
architecture,  and  that  those  fantastic 
arches  of  which  we  were.  Just  now 
speaking  are  open  at  a  hundred  points 
to  the  chances  of  fracture,  while  from 
the  irregularity  of  their  construction 
they  are  incapable  of  opposing  an  even 
and  steady  resistance  to  the  various 
thrusts  and  pressures  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  Frequently  accordingly  they 


show  signs  of  giving  way,  and  the  ties 
of  wood  or  iron  which  are  used  to 
counteract  the  lateral  thrust  of  the 
arches,  and  the  presence  of  which  is 
in  itself  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  fee- 
ble construction,  are  quite  incapable  of 
preserving  the  regularity  of  their  shape. 
Traces  constantly  appear  of  a  lack  of 
uniformity  and  correctness  of  outline. 
Here  they  bulge;  there  they  sag.  This 
one  is  evidently  lop-sided;  that  one  is 
giving  to  its  neighbor's  pressure.  Such 
are  the  common  and  usual  mannerisms 
of  Arab  arcades,  and  they  produce  to 
a  Western  eye  an  immediate  and  pain- 
ful effect  of  feebleness  and  insecurity. 
Another  source  of  weakness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Arab  instinct  for  appro- 
priating the  remnants  of  older  buikl- 
ings.  The  plentifulness  of  Roipan 
ruins  furnished  an  inexhaustible  store 
just  fitted  to  Arab  requirements.  Eager 
but  careless,  it  suited  them  far  better 
to  steal  columns  and  capitals  from  clas- 
sic structures  than  to  cut  and  carve 
them  for  themselves.  Countless  are 
the  buildings,  from  the  Great  Pyramids 
to  Roman  baths  and  palaces,  which  the 
Arabs  impartially  rifled,  and  most  of 
their  mosques  are  in  large  measure, 
many  of  them  entirely,  constructed  of 
such  fragments.  This  of  course,  how- 
ever, involved  the  hasty  adaptation  of 
all  sorts  of  structural  features  to  posi- 
tions which  they  had  never  been  meant 
to  occupy,  and  this  process  of  adapta- 
tion in  Arab  hands  is  a  very  rough  and 
ready  one.  Shafts  are  rudely  broken 
off  to  shorten  them,  or  are  propped  on 
blocks  of  stone  to  lengthen  them. 
Again  and  again  I  have  noticed,  in 
the  mosques  of  Egypt  and  North 
Africa,  wedges  of  wood  carelessly  ham. 
mered  in  between  shafts  and  capitals 
to  raise  the  latter  to  the  right  level. 
Sometimes  the  capitals,  chipped  and  de- 
faced as  they  mostly  are,  are  set  on 
upside  down,  the  cracks  and  rents  in 
them  being  patched  ap  with  coarse  mor- 
tar.     Evidently  speed  counts  for  more 
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here  than  durability.  The  fact  that 
stones,  designed  for  the  places  they  had 
to  fill  and  accurately  fitted  to  them, 
would  yield  a  more  stable  kind  of 
architecture  than  a  lot  of  incongruous 
fragments  eked  out  with  sti'ay  chunks 
of  wood  and  stone  was  to  the  Arabs  of 
no  consequence.  I^et  the  stnicture 
take  shape  instantly,  that  was  the 
great  thing.  So  long  as  it  could  be 
finished  to-day  what  did  it  matter  if  it 
fell   to  pieces  to-morrow. 

Many  more  indications  might  be  men- 
tioned of  the  weakness  which  is  in- 
herent in  all  Arab  structures,  and  in 
particular  I  am  tempted  to  linger  over 
their  minute  and  complicated  patterns 
of  decorative  design,  patterns  which  In 
their  feeble  restlessness  seem  to  em- 
lK)dy  the  dreams  of  fevered  pillows.  I 
will  content  myself,  however,  with  re- 
ferring to  one  more,  but  that  the  most 
fundamental,  symptom  of  weakness. 
The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  told,  if 
he  takes  any  interest  in  the  subject  of 
architecture,  that  the  quality  of  the 
masonry,  constituting  as  it  does  tho 
very  substance  of  the  structure  and 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  eCTects,  is 
really  the  most  profoundly  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  art,  and,  in  its  qual- 
ity, the  surest  indication  of  its  build- 
er's architectural  capacity.  As  for  the 
quality  of  Arab  masonry,  it  is  much 
what  the  insecurity  of  their  construc- 
tion in  other  respects  would  have  led 
one  to  expect.  Smooth  cutting  and  ex- 
act setting  are  never  even  attempteil. 
Brickwork  and  stonework  are  put 
loosely  together,  with  joints  so  wide 
and  irregular  and  filled  with  mortar  so 
weak  and  crumbling— moreover,  they 
are  so  ill-adjusted  and  unsymraetrlcal 
with  surfaces  so  untrue  and  inexact— 
that  they  probably  constitute  the  worst 
masonry  ever  used  by  other  than 
downright  savages.  It  is  of  a  kind 
which  seems  to  welcome  dissolution, 
for  it  exhibits  a  natural  inclination  to 
crumble  and  fall  to  pieces  of  Its  own 


accord.  The  visitor  to  the  oldest  Cairo 
mosques  will  be  struck  by  the  absence 
from  their  decay  of  all  that  dignity  and 
grandeur  which  so  often  belong  to 
ruins.  The  woixl  dilapidation,  indeed, 
rather  than  ruin,  expresses  their  con- 
dition. A  people  of  builders,  we  in 
the  North  know  that  strength  is  the  es- 
sence of  all  good  architecture,  and 
what  we  admire  In  a  ruin  is  the  exhibi- 
tion it  aflTords  of  such  strength.  We 
love  to  see,  when  all  the  softer,  orna- 
mental and  decorative  qualities  have 
long  been  stripped  away,  how  the  shat- 
tered buttress  and  broken  arch  retain 
to  the  last  their  fixed  and  stem  rigidity. 
And  we  are  right;  in  that  strength  is 
the  structure's  final  justification.  But 
it  is  a  justification  which  never  at- 
tended on  Arab  efforts.  The  bulging 
surfaces  and  crumbling  brickwork,  the 
mortar  running  in  powder  out  of  the 
joints  and  the  plaster  peeling  from  the 
walls,  reveal,  under  tlme*s  patient 
analysis,  a  total  absence  of  that  great 
attribute  w^hlch  is  the  unfailing  mark 
of  constructive  genius.  The  readiness 
of  this  architecture  to  go  to  bits  cor- 
responds with  the  haste  with  which 
It  was  put  together.  There  is  nothing 
more  fundamental  than  this.  It  Is  here 
we  strike  the  very  bed  rock  of  Arab 
character.  Under  the  painting  and  the 
carving,  under  the  elaborate  stucco  or- 
namentation and  the  endless  caprice  of 
structural  form,  there  is  nothing  after 
all  but  weakness  and  insecurity.  No 
solidity  upholds  these  fantastic  Imag- 
inings and  gives  them  reality  and  en- 
durance. Under  the  restless  energy 
and  eager  nervous  impulse  we  find* 
wrought  Into  the  very  texture  of  wall 
and  arch,  that  profound  instability 
which  never  fails  to  attend  upon  all 
Arab  undertakings. 

I  think  now  that,  if  the  reader  will 
gather  into  an  intelligible  portrait  his 
impressions  of  the  Arab  as  an  historical 
personage  on  the  one  hand,  and  if  on 
the  other  he  will  collect  into  one  visual 
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Image  the  characteristic  aspects  aud 
practice  of  Arab  arehltcture,  and  theu 
If  he  will  compare  these  two  impres- 
sions together,  the  impression  of  the 
Arab  as  he  lived  and  thought  aud  acted 
and  the  impression  of  the  Arab  as  he 
designed  and  constinicted,  1  thiuli.  1 
say,  that  he  will  perceive  between  the 
two  a  lilieness  not  to  be  denied.  That 
memorable  onslaught  of  the  Arabs 
which  swept  before  it  the  old  social 
landmarks  in  a  common  ruin  is  so 
closely  echoed  by  the  general  smash-up 
under  his  hands  of  established  struc- 
tural forms  that  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  in  both  processes  a  manifestation 
of  one  and  the  same  force.  The  whim- 
sical civilization  which  accompanied 
the  Arab  dominion  and  broke  Into  so 
wild  a  frenzy  of  necromantic  and  as- 
trological speculations  is  paralleled 
with  curious  felicity  in  the  odd  and 
freakish  shapes,  the  flamelike  mount- 
ing spirals  and  fantastically  curved 
and  twisted  arches,  into  which  the  new 
architecture  instantly  developed.  Fur- 
ther, when  we  examine  more  closely 
the  texture  and  composition  of  this 
civilization  and  this  construction,  when 
we  note  the  former's  evanescent  char- 
acter, its  powerlessness  to  cohere  so- 
cially, its  rapid  collapse  and  total  ob- 
literation,  aud   then   compare    it    with 
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the  crumbling  masonry  and  tottering 
walls  and  columns  of  Arab  buildings, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  likeness, 
already  remarked  in  outward  action 
and  appearance,  extends  equally  to  the 
substance  and  the  inward  nature. 

Such,  briefly  indicated,  is  the  inter- 
pretative value  which  this  style  of 
building  may  come  to  possess,  if  we 
approach  it  in  a  reasoning  spliit.  It 
is  one  of  those  styles  inspired  by  racial 
instinct  and  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  instruct  us  in  the 
character  of  the  people  who  evolved 
them.  And  never  did  a  race  more  need 
such  elucidation  than  the  Arab.  Traits 
which  almost  defy  deflnition,  which 
turn  the  Arab  of  history  into  a  phantom 
and  a  myth,  which  in  science,  in  philos- 
ophy, in  poetry,  still  subtly  elude  and 
puzzle  us,  we  capture  at  last  in  archi- 
tecture. Here,  arrested  In  its  living  Im- 
age, is  that  force  which,  bred  of  the  des- 
ert, seemed  endowed  with  all  the  des- 
ert's flery  ^ton  and  restless.  Inconstancy. 
But  here  it  baffles  us  no  longer.  At 
last  we  can  seize  and  handle  It;  and  its 
strange  mingling  of  frailty,  fickleness 
and  frantic  energy  can  be  examined  in 
concrete  forms,  or  registered  by  our  ko- 
daks and  pasted  into  our  albums. 

L.  March  PhilUppB, 


THE  ENEMY'S  CAMP. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 


Cicely  had  hurried  off  to  the  boat 
with  unusual  speed.  Not  until  she  was 
settled  In  the  stern,  with  the  rudder- 
lines  carefully  crossed,  did  she  breathe 
freely.  Then  she  called  for  Martin  to 
supply  her  with  what  she  thou;?ht  nec- 
essary for  the  sport  of  rowing,  a  Imok, 
cushions,  and  some  selected  ki*<^^u- 
gages;  these  articles  represented  her 
minimum   of  equipment    when   takiuic 


exercise.  Doris  sat  down  to  the  sculls, 
aud  Martin  pushed  the  voyagers  off 
into  mid-stream.  But  they  did  not  re- 
main long  in  that  perilous  position,  for 
at  the  fli-st  turn  they  ran  aground, 
thereby  upsetting  Miss  Yonge*s  sketch- 
ing-basket, wliich  was  propped  in  the 
l>ows, 

**You've   got   your   lines    wrong.    Ci- 
cely," protested  Doris. 
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"Oh,  dear,  I  forgot  to  remember 
that,"  Cicely  admitted.  **Cau  you 
reach  the  boat-hook?'*  Doris  could;  but 
Id  pushing  off  she  lost  a  scull,  which 
was  only  recovered  by  a  desperate 
clutch  that  shook  the  other  into  the 
water.  This,  however,  was  easily  re- 
captured while  the  Iwat  drifted  very 
slowly  back  again. 

**Don*t  row  till  they're  quite  dry/' 
said  Cicely;  *'and  I'll  tr>*  to  steer.''  She 
wobbled  the  rudder  energetically,  with- 
out, however,  altering  the  direction  of 
the  boat  which,  rather  to  her  surprise, 
held  on  its  slow  coui*se. 

Cicely  was  resigned  and  Doris 
thoughtful.  The  uncrossing  of  the  Hues 
having  failed  to  alter  matters,  the 
younger  Miss  Neave  abandoned  specu- 
lations about  the  coxswai^i's  ait.  She 
never  could  be  sure  which  string  to 
pull,  but  as  she  usually  pulled  the 
wrong  one  she  had  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment  of  changing  hands,  and 
even  this  had  produced  no  very  sat- 
isfactory result.  Usually,  of  course, 
to  drift  pleasantly  would  not  have 
troubled  her,  but  as  It  was  she  sud- 
denly heard  her  aunt's  voice  uplifted  In 
expostulation  with  the  uncomprehend-^ 
ing  male. 

**Pull!"  she  said  with  unexpected 
energy.  **We  shall  be  running  Into  one 
of  those  things  called  *Dangerous';  you 
always  do  when  one  Is  having  a  nice 
time  on  the  river." 

Doris  obeyed,  and  they  meandered 
elegantly  up  towards  the  l)end. 

**You'll  run  us  agixnind,"  |)rotesteil 
the   rower. 

**Oh,  no,  dear;  I  quite  rememl>er  now. 
When  I  go  so."  Cicely  tugged  gently  at 
one  string,  **you  go  so.  And  when  I 
go  so,"  here  she  pulled  the  other,  "we 
go  so.  I've  tried  It  several  times  and 
It's  always  the  same.  But  when  I  pull 
lK)th  hard,  or  don't  pull  at  all.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  make  any  difference  except 
that  we  always  go  a  little  to  the  right." 

**Well,  I   wish  you'd  keep  us  a  little 


stralghter,"  said  Doris  mildly;  "I  don't 
think   it   would  be  quite  so  hanl  for 


me. 


•» 


**But  the  river  isn't  at  all  straight," 
objected  Cicely  with  triumph.  "Now 
we've  got  to  get  round  the  comer.  I^et 
me  see;  so— yes,  and  it  goes  so.  Oh,  I 
must  pull  the  other  string. " 

This  she  did  with  a  will.  Luckily 
Doris  counterbalanced  with  a  crab  on 
the  needed  side,  and  they  achieved  the 
|)erilous  passage.— to  run  harmlessly 
into  some  reeds. 

Though  on  the  same  side  as  the  camp 
they  were  fairly  well  screened  from  ob- 
servation, and  very  firmly  fixed  along- 
side the  bank. 

*'Xo,  don't  push  it  off  again,"  said 
Cicely;  "you'll  lose  the  oars  again;  and 
that  tree's  quite  pretty  enough  for  you 
to  sketch." 

Doris  acquiesced  meekly  and  l)egan 
to  undo  the  portfolio.  The  topmost 
sketch  displayed  a  church -tower  in  a 
promising  way  to  completion.  It  did 
not  escape  Cicely,  though  her  friend 
would  have  covered  it  up.  "Xot  quite 
finished  yet?"  asked  Cicely  slyly. 
"Were  you  internipted  again?" 

•*Xo,     the    boys     didn't '       Doris 

paused  with  a  slightly  embarrassed  air. 

"He  came  to  rescue  you,  in  case?" 
Clcel.v  suggested. 

"He's  fond  of  sketching,  and  he  gave 
me  some  hints,"  said  Doris  still  some- 
what embarrassed.  "I  must  go  again 
to  carry  them  out."  she  added. 

"Under  tuition'/"  Cicely's  gravity 
>\«s  praise worth.v. 

Doris  looked  at  her  In  some  wonder. 
"Tuition?"  she  repeated. 

"I  thought  .vou  said  he  was  a  school- 
master, dear." 

Doris  admitted  this  point.  "He  did 
tell  nie  a  good  deal.  He  says  there  Is  a 
fine  old  oak  which  hid  King  Charles 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  standing 
all  by  Itself  in  a  glade  over  there,"— she 
l>olnted  towards  the  west— "I  shouldn't 
have  known  of  it  if  he  hadn't." 
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Cicely  smiled  to  herself.  Her  opinion 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession began  to  rise  rapidly.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  testing  her  friend's  in- 
nocence, but  refrained  nobly.  Doris 
might  then  not  go  slvetching  in  the  ex- 
pected quarter. 

*'I  thought  you  wouldn't  have  got 
far,"  said  a  somewhat  scornful  voice 
from  the  bant:. 

"We  took  ever  so  long  to  get  here," 
returned  Cicely  in  self-defence. 

"You  would  if  ycu  steered,''  said 
Agatha.    "Are  you  sketching,  Doris?" 

"Yes,  I  was  going  to,  but  if,"—  Doris 
began  to  put  up  her  things  unseltishly. 

"No,  do  go  on,  dear,  it's  such  a  pretty 
view.  We'll  take  a  turn  round  the 
field."  Agatha's  glance  at  Cicely  was  a 
youthful  reproduction  of  Aunt  Char- 
lotte's ominous  expression  during  lunch. 
Cicely  felt  rebellious;  she  was  very 
comfortable,  and  the  greengages  were 
deliciously  ripe  and  fresh.  However 
she  rose,  under  protest  if  in  silence,  and 
jumped  out  with  surprising  decision. 
Her  usual  leisurely  disembarkation 
was  a  thing  that  counted  somewhat  on 
assistance.  The  sisters  w^ent  off  to- 
gether. 

"We're  going  back  to  town  directly, 
to  prevent  it  happening  again,"  began 
Agatha  abruptly. 

**To  prevent  what  happening  again?" 
asked  Cicely  rather  timorously  and 
with  a  rapid  review  of  recent  events. 

"It's  Doris,'*  said  Agatha  with  in- 
dignation. "I  should  never  have 
thought  it  of  her,  never." 

Cicely  w^as  relieved.  She  could  even 
have  smiled,  but— going  back  to  town! 
That  was  indeed  a  catastrophe,— when 
there  might  be  other  kinds  of  fish  to 
catch  too.  She  must  be  diplomatic. 
"What's  the  matter  with  Doris,  dear?" 
she  returned.  "I  didn't  notice  any- 
thing unusual." 

"Aunt  Charlotte  saw  her  walking 
with  a  strange  man,  w^ho  was  carrying 
her  things.'* 


*<i 


'How  dreadful  of  her!"  Cicely  as- 
sented.     "Was  he  a  nice  man?" 

"I  suppose  she  thought  so,  but  Aunt 
Charlotte  didn't,— quite  rightiy,"  said 
Agatha.  "Anyhow  she  says  he's  one  of 
the  house-boat  and  she's  going  back  to 
Ealing  at  once." 

"If    it    was    only    she "  thought 

Cicely.     Aloud  she  said,  "One  of  those 
horrid  criminals?" 

"They're  not  horrid  criminals,"  Aga- 
tha retorted,  warmly  but  unguardedly. 

"Oh!"  was  all  Cicely  said,  but  her  ex- 
pectant look  evidently  demanded  a  sis- 
terly explanation.  It  expressed  plainly 
enough,  "Why  have  you  changed  your 
mind?" 

Agatha  avoided  this  look  but  con- 
ceded the  explanation.  "One  of  them 
was  very  gobd  to  me,"  she  said. 

"Oh!"  said  Cicely  again.  "You've 
met  one  of  them  too— like  Doris  1 
mean,"  she  added  hastily.  "What  was 
he  like?" 

"He  was  a  doctor.  He  saved  me  from 
a  mad  cow.    He  was  very  kind,  and  to- 

daj^ "      Agatha  stopped.      Her  tale 

was  not  being  told  exactly  as  she  could 
have  wished. 

"And  to-day  he  saved  you  again?" 
suggested  Cicely  amiably.  Talbot  was 
not  a  doctor,  though  she  knew  now 
enough  about  the  house-boat  to  be 
aware  that  there  was  such  a  person  on 
board. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Agatha  with  a 
creditable  attempt  at  severity.  "He 
goes  to  the  shop.  Of  course  he  asked 
me  hew  I  was  after  my  fright " 

"And  carried  your  things  for  you?" 
Cicely  was  perfectly  at  her  ease  now; 
she  was  In  the  best  of  company,  and 
she  had  half  a  mind  to  narrate  certain 
facts  not  unconnected  with  angling. 
Y^et,  if  confidence  Is  pleasant,  still  more 
pleasant  Is  a  sense  of  superiority,  albeit 
temporary,  over  an  accredited  paragon. 
"I'm  afraid  you're  just  as  bad  as 
Doris,"  she  said  judicially;  "—that  is, 
just  as  unlucky,"  she  amended. 
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The  first  idea  was  new  to  Agatha, 
who  defended  herself  hotly.  "It  wasn't 
my  fault,"  she  insisted. 

"No,  the  cow's,"  Cicely  admitted;  "I 
quite  understand,  dear.  But  what  will 
Aunt  Charlotte  say?  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  chaperone  you  two  about," 

Agatha  would  have  liked  to  be  scorn- 
ful, but  Cicely's  air  of  superior  right- 
eousness rather  baffled  her.  She  tried 
to  think  things  out.  **He  ought  not  to 
have  come  twice,"  she  pronounced. 

"Which  he?  Yours  or  Doris's?"  began 
Cicely  innocently,  but  she  ended  with, 
"Well,  of  course  Doris's.  Yours  was 
a  doctor,  and  of  course  he  had  to  see 
that  it  was  all  right" 

Agatha  was  not  convinced  of  Cicely's 
good  faith,  but  her  position  was  inse- 
cure. "We  don't  want  to  go  back  to 
town,"  she  stated. 

"Of  course  you  don't,  dear,  with  your 
health  wanting  to  be  looked  after— I 
mean,  with  the  sketch  to  be  finished—" 

"Be  serious,  Cicely."  Agatha  was 
getting  really  provoked. 

"Certainly,  dear.  Yours  was  an  ac- 
cident and  it's  quite  all  right;  but 
we've  got  to  find  out  about  Doris.  It 
would  be  dreadful  if  she  got  herself 
engaged  to  one  of  those  horrid  house- 
boat people,— of  course  doctors  aren't 
horrid— but  if  it  was  only  an  accident 
we  can  make  it  right,  you  know." 

"Aunt     Charlotte     says "     began 

Agatha. 

**She  always  9ays,  dear,"  Cicely  re- 
turned not  very  dutifully.  "Luckily 
she  always  talks  to  Uncle  Henry  first 
We  mustn't  let  her  talk  to  Doris." 

**ril  speak  to  her  myself,  then,"  said 
Agatha  with  decision.  They  turned 
back  towards  the  boat. 

Meanwhile  the  unconscious  Miss 
Yonge  had  begun  a  new  sketch;  that  is 
to  say,  she  had  chosen  her  pencil,  and 
sharpened  it  to  a  satisfactory  point, 
and  then  she  had  fixed  her  paper;  after 
which  she  had  looked  at  the  subject 
proposed  so  long  and  carefully  that  she 


fell  into  a  contemplative  mood,  her 
thoughts  insensibly  leading  her  towards 
a  certain  church-tower. 

"Doris,  you  really  shouldn't."  Doris 
looked  up  surprised,  and  encountered 
Agatha's  determined  gaze  with  inno- 
cent eyes. 

"You  shouldn't  have  been  seen;  it 
was  very  careless  of  you,"  explained 
Cicely. 

"Aunt  Charlotte,"  began  Agatha. 

"Would  be  dreadfully  distressed,  if 
she  knew  how  you  had  been  annoyed," 
continued  Cicely. 

"What  is  it  dear?  What  have  I 
done?  I  do  hope  I  haven't  hurt  her 
cups  or  anything." 

Cicely  laughed,  but  Agatha  was  stem. 
"I'm  afraid  you  must  have  encouraged 
him,"  she  declared. 

Doris  blushed  indignantly.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  having 
just  realized  what  they  were  talking 
about 

*'You  must  tell  us  how  it  all  hap- 
pened," said  Cicely  insinuatingly.  "It's 
such  fun.  You  mustn't  keep  all  the  ad- 
ventures to  yourself.  Why,  if  it  had 
happened  to  Agatha  or  me,— she's  quite 
jealous  of  you.    Now  what's  he  like?" 

Agatha  had  become  silent  under  Ci- 
cely's treatment,  and  Doris  was  grad- 
ually induced  to  tell  all  the  story. 

"It's  such  a  pretty  beginning,  isn't 
it?"  Cicely  appealed  to  Agatha.  "And 
he's  got  curly  hair  and  is  tall.  Only» 
if  you  want  to  finish  your  sketch  to- 
morrow, another  path "  Cicely  smiled 

suggestively. 

"But  why?"  enquired  Doris. 

"Because,  when  he  carries  your  things 
back  again " 

**Why  should  he?"  protested  Doris, 
beginning  to  blush  a  little. 

"You  don't  think  he'd  let  you  carry 
them  yourself?"  Cicely  caught  her  up. 
"Aunt  Charlotte  must  not  see.  You  did 
it  very  cleverly " 

"Cicely,  how  dare  you?"  Doris  was 
getting  really  angry  now. 
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"It's  not  your  fault,  dear;  don't  be 
so  vexed.  But  he  will  come  again  to- 
morrow." 

**How  do  you  know?  Why  should 
he?"  Doris  fell  back  on  her  old  lines. 

**Agatha  could  tell  you,  dear."  Cicely 
saw  that  Agatha  was  about  to  give 
some  really  proper  advice.  "He  comes 
after  her  just  the  same.  Only  you  need 
neither  of  you  mind.  Agatha's  *he'  is 
a  doctor,  and  yours  is  a  schoolmaster, 
isn't  he?" 

"Oh,  I  shall  never,  never  go  near  that 
church  again,"  Doris  complained. 

"But  Agatha  will  go  to  the  shop 
though,"  Cicely  observed;  "that  is,  if 
we  don't  all  go  back  to  town." 

"Oh,  dear,  has  anything  happened? 
Is  anybody  ill?"  Doris  forgot  her  own 
aCTairs  at  once.. 

"It  was  just  a  figure  of  speech,"  Ci- 
cely put  in  hurriedly  before  Agatha  had 
the  chance  of  explaining.  "Only  Aunt 
Charlotte  saw  your  schoolmaster  and 
thought  he  was  a  tramp  or  a  burglar  or 
something.  But  if  you  let  me  tell  her 
how  it  all  happened  it  would  relieve 
her  mind.  I  believe  she's  sending  Un- 
cle Henry  for  a  guard  or  a  policeman 
or  a  beadle  to  parade  round  the  camp." 

"Yes,  perhaps  you  had  better  ex- 
plain," conceded  Agatha  with  meaning. 
*ni  wait  here." 

"You  can  tell  me  which  is  the  nicer, 
the  schoolmaster  or  the  doctor,  when  I 
come  back,"  laughed  Cicely,  who  saw 
that  Doris  was  still  in  some  danger  of 
having  good  advice. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  was  already  packing 
up  when  Cicely  reached  the  camp,  and 
Martin  was  collecting  heavy  articles. 
Her  uncle  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
Cicely  resolved  to  be  unseen  herself. 
She  reconnoitred  from  afar,  notlnu: 
with  alarm  the  vigorous  manner  of 
Aunt  Charlotte's  movements.  After  a 
while  she  saw  her  uncle  returning  from 
the  direction  of  the  farm.  She  exe- 
cuted a  flanking  movement  and  effected 
a  junction. 


"Uncle  Henry,"  she  said  in  low  tones; 
"do  come  here  a  minute.''  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton recognized  the  arrival  of  supports. 
He  took  in  the  enemy's  position  with 
the  eye  of  an  ex-volunteer,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  council  of  war.  We're  not 
going,  are  we?"  she  asked. 

"The  wagon  is  ordered,"  he  replied 
rather  tamely. 

"When  for?" 

**To-morrow  morning.  We  move,  but 
whether  to  Bel  Alp- 


»» 
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I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  move,"— 
Cicely  could  hear  the  sounds  of  packing 
—"but  need  we  move  far?  We  could 
get  quite  out  of  reach  so  easily.  We 
might  never  have  left  our  old  camping- 
ground." 

"The  house-boat's  not  there  now," 
observed  her  uncle. 

"Isn't  it?"  Cicely's  air  of  naive  sur- 
prise was  perfect.  "I  suppose  you 
ought  to  know,  Uncle  Henry,"  she 
added  slyly.  "Now  I'm  going  to  tell 
Aunt  Charlotte  how  it  happened,  and 
perhaps  we  mayn't  go  back  to  Bel  Alp 
after  all.  Y^ou'd  miss  the  house-boat, 
wouldn't  you?  So  you  must  help."  She 
led  the  advance  in  open  order,  com- 
manding the  supports  to  bring  up  the 
rear. 

Aunt  Charlotte  saw  her  approaching. 
"Oh,  it's  Cicely,"  she  said.  "Make 
j-ourself  useful,  child,  and  count  the 
tea-cups.  Be  careful  of  the  cracked 
one;  it's  the  only  moustache-cup  we 
have.  I  can't  imagine  what  that  girl 
was  thinking  of;  here's  one  all  over 
some  horrid  mess  of  paint;  I'll  never 
drink  out  of  it  again;  green  paint,  too, 
which  Is  sure  to  be  full  of  prussic  acid 
or  strychnine  or  something;— just  like 
her!" 

"Oh  Aunt  Charlotte,  it's  all  a  mis- 
take; she  told  me  all  about  It,"  re- 
sponded Cicely  in  an  ingenuous  voice. 

"I  should  hope  she  didn't.  Five  men 
on  a  house-boat!"  replied  Mrs.  Lauris- 
ton in  warm  confusion. 

"But  it  can't  be  the  house-boat.  Aunt 
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Charlotte,"  Cicely  persisted.  *^It's  gone; 
Uncle  Henry,"— she  pointed  to  Mr.  Lau- 
ristou  who  came  up~**say8  so.  He  was 
walking  near  our  old  camping-ground 
this   morning,'* 

*M»«)neV"  repeated  lier  aunt.  **Wh5' 
wasn't  I  told.  Henry?  I  hate  conceal- 
ments. But  that  maltes  no  difference 
at  all.    We  must  go  back  to  Bel  Alp." 

"But  why.  Aunt  Charlotte?**  Mrs.  Lau- 
riston  met  the  innocent  gaze  in  a  some- 
what embarrassed  fashion.  No,  she 
could  not  tell  Cicely;  It  might  put  ideas 
into  the  child's  head,  as  she  had  said 
already.  •* Agatha  says,"  pursued  her 
niece,  "that  you  thought  Doris  was  be- 
ing molested;  but  it  wasn't  so  at  all." 

*•!  should  hope  not.  But,  in  case  it 
occurs  again " 

**0h,  but  it  can't,  Aunt  Charlotte.  A 
lot  of  rough  men  came  when  she  was 
sketching  and  tried  to  steal  her  paints. 
And  then  a  strange  gentleman  came 
up  and  drove  them  away,  and  as  Doris 
was  frightened  he  carried  her  things. 
She  was  afraid  to  tell  us  for  fear  we 
should  be  alarmed.  And  he  didn't 
want  to  intrude." 

•That's  how  It  was,  was  it?"  said 
Mrs.  Lauriston  a  little  mollified.  ''But 
she  ought  to  have  told  me  at  once;  I 
am  not  easily  frightened."  Mi'.  Lauris- 
ton looked  as  if  he  endorsed  this  senti- 
ment, while  his  wife  considered  the 
question.  "But,"  she  said  presently, 
"we've  ordered  the  wagon,  and  the 
things  are  half -packed,  and  your  uncle 
has  telegraphed  to  Martha." 

"I  can  easily  send  another  to  put  her 
off,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston. 

"Another  telegram!  You  men  think 
nothing  of  telegrams.    Such  an  expense 

{To  be 

Maemlllan'*  Magaxlne. 


too!"  returned  his  wife  with  indigna- 
tion. 

"Not  so  great  as  going  back  to  Bel 
Alp,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston  valorously. 

"And  we  are  so  comfortable  here," 
put  in  Cicely. 

"Not  half  so  comfortable  as  we  were 
before,"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  "if  those 
detestable  young  men  hadn't  come.  1 
declare  I've  half  a  mind  to  go  back." 

At  this  i)oint  Mr.  Lauriston  showed 
himself  a  strategist.  "I  think,  as  you 
have  decided  on  it,  we  may  as  well  go 
back  to  Bel  Alp,"  he  said. 

"What  are  we  to  do  when  we  get 
there?"  Cicely  asked. 

"Stay  there."  responded  her  uncle 
gloomily.  "I  can't  afford  any  more 
travelling  this  year." 

"Oh,  we'll  pull  down  the  front  blinds," 
laughed  Cicely,  "and  pretend  we're  at 
the  seaside,  as  Mr.  Waterhouse  did  last 
year.  Only  everybody  will  know,  of 
course." 

"We  ought  to  have  stayed  where  we 
were,'*  said  Aunt  Charlotte  In  decided 
tones.  "Going  back  at  the  beginning  of 
August!  Do  you  want  to  make  us  ridic- 
ulous, Henry?  We  should  be  expected 
to  pay  ready  money  at  the  shops,  and 
they  wouldn't  leave  parcels  without  be- 
ing paid.  If  you  had  told  those  men  to 
go  away  at  first  it  would  have  saved  all 
this  trouble.  They  showed  very  good 
taste  in  moving  of  their  own  accord. 
We  shall  go  back  to  the  old  ground 
to-morrow  morning." 

And  so  it  was  settled,  not  wholly  to 
Cicely's  satisfaction.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing she  had  meant  to  spend  in  fishing; 
but  anything  was  better  than  a  return 
to  Bel  Alp. 

continued.) 
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Every  year  the  papers  devote  soou 
after  the  fii*st  of  January  a  few  short 
paragraphs  to  the  Positivist  Church 
whose  great  festival  falls  on  that  day. 
But  the  paragraphs  grow  shorter  year 
by  year.  This  does  not  in  Itself  show 
that  the  Comtist  Church  of  Humanity 
is  declining:  it  only  shows  that  it  has 
lost  its  novelty.  We  who  He  outside 
the  communion  can  only  guess  its  pres- 
ent state.  It  used  to  be  said— but 
that  was  twenty  years  agone— that 
while  the  French  members  of  it  would 
require  an  omnibus  or  even  a  break  to 
carry  them  all,  the  English,  with  a  lit- 
tle squeezing,  could  be  got  into  a  four- 
wheeled  cab.  What  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  Positivist  Church  here  since 
then?  Has  it  grown  to  the  break  or 
has  it  shrunk  to  a  hansom?  For  when 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  speaks  as  high- 
priest,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the 
audience  to  so  attractive  a  lecturer 
are  all  or  any  *'joined  members"  of  the 
body  which  he  addresses. 

This  religious  side  of  Comte's  teach- 
ing, which  Huxley  called  Catholicism 
miima  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
(in  reply  Catholicism  plus  Science,  has 
never  been  reckoned  here  an  integral 
or  an  important  part  of  Comte's  mes- 
sage to  the  world.  It  was  certainly  not 
that  part  of  it  which  attracted  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  drew  from  him  his  ap- 
preciative notice  of  Auguste  Comte. 
Moreover,  the  very  word  "positivist," 
though  it  was  an  invention  of  Comte's, 
and  though  it  is  used  by  him  and  his 
disciples  alike  for  the  philosophical  and 
the  religious  side  of  his  doctrine,  is 
now  claimed  by  or  bestowed  on  a  much 
wider  school  of  thought  and  on  many 
who  will  have  naught  at  all  to  do  with 
Comte's  system  of  religion  and  morals. 
The  French  are  always  great  at  sys- 
tematizing; greater  still  at  namimj.   The 


word  Positivism  came  at  as  happy  a 
moment  or  happier  than  Zola's  Natural- 
ism.    In  the  latter  case  it  seems  almost 
beside  the  mark  to  urge  touching  Zola's 
characters  (these  at  any  rate)  that  if 
they  are  "naturalistic,"  they  are  cer- 
tainly very  often  not  natural      Eyen 
so,  though  an  English  philosopher  may 
think  there  is  nothing  less  positive  than 
the   idea    of    regenerating   the    world 
through  the  Worship  of  Humanity,  or 
through  the  peculiar  place  assigned  by 
Comte  to  woman  in  the  scheme,  he  will 
yet  be  apt  to  confess  that  in  the  root 
of  the  matter  Comte  was  still  in  the 
right.     For  the  root  of  the  matter,  our 
philosopher  will  probably  say,  lay  In 
this,  that  Comte  did  understand  and  set 
forth  as  none  before  had  done  the  true 
nature  of  positive  knowledge,  or  If  you 
like  of  scientific  evidence  concerning 
the  truth  of  things,  and  did,  by  this 
very  act  (which  he  clenched  through  his 
classification  of  the  sciences,  and  still 
more  by  his  famous  theory  of  the  three 
stages  of  human  inquiry  and  knowl- 
edge), establish  the  positive  attitude  of 
mind  upon  eternal  foundations.      This 
Is  exactly  what  Mill  recognizes  or  be- 
lieves.   "The  foundation  of  M.  Comte's 
philosophy  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
him,  but  is  the  general  property  of  the 
age,   however  far  as  yet  from  being 
universally  accepted,  even  by  thought- 
ful  minds."       So  says  Mill.      But  he 
recognizes  that  this  fioating  spirit  of 
modem  thought  has,  by  Comte's  sys- 
tem, received  so  to  say  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,  which  were  lacking  to 
it  before.      Spencer  disputes  that  last 
proijosition,    but  on   a   personal    issue 
only:  he  thinks  he  has  done  more  to 
crystallize  or  materialize  this  Zeit-Gci>it 
than  has  Comte.      That  Is  no  matter. 
On  the  fundamental  solidity  of  Comte's 
system  (In  philosophy)  Spencer  and  Mill 
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and  Huxley  and  Haeckel,  even  Fiske, 
would  or  should  be  agreed.  This  is  the 
Positivism  which  survives  aud  will  sur- 
vive. , 

Or  will  it?  It  is  strange  how  the  fa- 
ble of  Columbus*  egg  is  for  ever  being 
re-enacted  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Historically,  as  a  phase  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  thought,  the  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  Comte's  doctrine  of  i>osi- 
tlve  knowledge  (enforced,  it  has  been 
said,  by  his  theory  of  the  three  stages, 
theological,  metaphysic,  and  positive, 
through  which  knowledge  is  supposed 
to  have  passed)  is  comprehensible 
enough.  But  within  the  province  of 
Pure  Reason  it  is  not  comprehensible. 
For  the  truth  is,  all  this  doctrine  of 
Positive  Knowledge,  all  Mill's,  Hux- 
ley's, Spencer's  and  of  the  others  not 
less  than  Comte's,  reposes  upon  a  sim- 
ple and  rather  elementary  confusion  of 
ideas. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  before  the 
historical  aspect  of  the  matter.  If 
there  be  any  parallelism  between  the 
laws  of  mind  and  the  laws  of  physics 
—and  who  can  question  that  there  is?— 
If,  therefore,  action  and  reaction  Is  an 
essential  condition  of  the  former  as  of 
the  latter,  then  historically  the  **i)ositiv- 
ist"  standpoint  is  wholly  reasonable. 
When  human  thought  had  been  told  for 
centuries  that,  under  penalties  in  two 
worlds.  It  must  accept  the  metaphysics 
of  (say)  the  Qnicunque  vult  and  utter  u 
hearty  Amen  to  Tertullian's  famous 
Est  impoasibiU'f  Cerium  est;  when,  in  a 
word,  it  had  been  compelled  for  those 
hundreds  of  years  to  breathe  the  highly 
aesthetic  but  "stuffy"  atmosphere  of  an 
incense-filled  cathedral,  then  it  was  ob- 
vious that  whatever  afforded  most  pros- 
pect or  appearance  of  daylight  and 
champain,  it  would  greet  with  the 
greatest  delight  and  accept  with  the 
fullest  acceptation;  and  out  of  the  de- 
light and  acceptation  would  inevitably 
spring  the  glorification  of  physical  sci- 
ence, its  clarity,  its  exactitude,  all  in 


it  which  affords  the  completest  con- 
trast conceivable  to  the  Est  impossibilef 
Certum  est  before  spoken  of.  This  en- 
thusiasm for  science,  this  glorification 
is  Positivism.  By  the  same  law  of  re- 
action, metaphysic  is  reckoned  a  half- 
way house  to  the  daylight  and  Cham- 
pa In,  between  the  pure  unreason  of 
Tertulllan  and  the  only  complete  reason 
which  Is  Science.  All  this  I  say  is 
natural  enough  In  the  historical  aspect 
of  the  matter. 

But  the  historical  aspect  of  a  doc- 
trine in  no  way  affects  the  doctrine  as 
it  stands  in  the  eye  of  Pure  Reason. 
It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  life  that 
these  two  points  of  view  may  He  far 
apart.  And  so  It  still  remains  the  fact 
that  judged  in  that  way,  in  the  way  of 
Reason,  simply,  Positivism  resolves  it- 
self, as  1  have  said,  into  not  much  more 
than  a  rather  simple  confusion  of 
ideas. 

The  confusion  is  between  Reason  aud 
Demonstration.  That  clarity  of  Sci- 
ence, so  much  vaunted,  proves  upon  a 
close  examination  to  be  no  more  than 
this,  that  its  results  are  more  easily 
demonstrable  than  are  other  results. 
The  advantages  which  the  truths  of  sci- 
ence (understanding  thereby  physical 
science)  have  over  the  truths  of  meta- 
physic (understanding  thereby  Ontol- 
ogy or  Epistemology,  the  study  of  the 
human  mind  or  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge) is  not  that  the  former  are  more 
true  than  the  latter— in  truth  there  is 
not  a  more  or  less— but  that  they  are 
more  demonstrable.  And  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Pure  Reason  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  facility  or  difficulty  in  dem- 
onstration do  not  and  cannot  add  or 
subtract  one  iota  to  or  from  the  value 
of  a  truth  in  itself;  seeing  that  they  are 
no  part  nor  parcel  of  the  truth  they 
deal  with.  **A  thing,"  says  Marcus  An- 
toninus, "that  is  any  wise  beautiful  Is 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  because  of  it- 
self, and  praise  is  no  part  of  itself." 
Just  in  the  same  way  we  may  speak  in 
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respect  of  truth:  a  proposition  is  either 
true  or  false  iu  itself  and  because  of  it- 
self; and  demoustrability  is  no  part  of 
itself.  If  then  it  can  be  shown  that 
positive  truth  and  positive  knowledge 
(in  the  Postivist's  sense  of  these 
phrases,  I  mean)  are  necessarily  more 
easily  demonstrable  than  what  we  may 
call  ontological  truths,  it  follows  that, 
from  the  historical  point  of  view  de- 
scribed anon  they  have  an  advantage 
and  a  sort  of  extra  claim  on  our  at- 
tention, but  that  within  the  sphere  of 
pure  reason  they  have  no  advantage 
and  no  special  claims.  In  one  word, 
the  fact  remains  that  truth  is  truth 
whether  of  the  mind  or  matter,  and 
that  it  cannot  l>ecome  anything  more 
than  true  by  increasing  the  number  of 
people  who  accept  it. 

"If  it  can  be  shown"  I  have  said. 
No  doubt  demonstration  is  always  an 
advantage.  I  take  it  the  proposition 
would  need  no  showing  to  a  person  who 
was  familiar  with  both  kinds  of  truth, 
the  scientific  and  the  metaphysical. 
But  such  folk  are  few;  and  fortunately 
this  proposition  may  be  demonstrated 
likewise  to  those  who  are  not  of  a  meta- 
physical turn. 

It  follows  directly  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  words  to 
thoughts,  and  the  necessary  fact  that 
all  words  which  describe  parts  of  the 
non-self,  the  outer  world,  must  be  more 
exact  in  their  significance  than  the 
words  which  describe  parts  (phases  or 
aspects)  of  the  self  or  ego. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  the  former  class 
of  words  must  have  been  the  earliest  in 
any  language,  by  the  simple  reason 
that  for  a  word  to  gain  currency  it 
must  express  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
two  people,  an  A  and  a  B  (two  at  least), 
at  the  same  time,  and  must  be  known 
by  A  to  be  in  the  mind  of  B  and  by  B 
to  be  in  the  mind  of  A  at  the  same 
time.  Now  the  chances  of  this  happen- 
ing in  the  case  of  an  impression  from 
without  (one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "vivid" 


impressions)  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  chances  of  it  happening  in  the  case 
of  thoughts  within  (Mr.  Spencer's 
••faint"  impressions). 

It  militates  nothing  against  this  trutb^ 
that  language  itself  very  likely  took  its 
rise  rather  from  the  emotions  than 
from  the  impressions:  because  the  cut- 
rencu  of  language  depended  on  the  parts 
of  it  remaining  when  the  emotion  had 
passed  away.  Take  the  following  sup- 
posititious illustration.  Imagine  iu 
some  remote  ancestral  settlement  a 
child  carried  off  by  a  cave-bear,  and 
the  horror  of  the  sight  evoking  from 
the  parents  of  the  child  a  cry,  which 
becomes  the  first  name  ever  given  to 
the  cave-l)€ar.  In  order  that  the  cry 
may  become  a  part  of  language,  it  must 
be  evoked  again  by  the  sight  of  a  sec- 
ond cave-bear;  and  the  bystanders 
must  perceive  the  thing  that  has  called 
it  forth,  though  they  themselves  feel 
none  of  the  emotion  which  called  it 
forth. 

(•2)  We  know  too,  of  course,  as  a  fact 
that,  if  we  follow  back  the  words  we 
to-day  use  for  thoughts  and  emotions— 
for  our  metaphysical  world— they  are 
all  found  to  have  first  served  for  some 
object  or  sensation  of  the  physical 
world.  "Grief"  is  that  wliich  is  heavy 
(gravis);  "Sorrow"  is  a  sore  or  wound; 
"Attention"  is  derived  from  tension 
{tenda-e),  a  physical  stretching;  the 
Greek  /juivOcatia,  **I  understand,"  "I 
think,"  is  from  a  root  "to  measure"; 
and  "reason"  (ratio)  derives  from  the 
same  idea.  There  Is  no  need  to  mul- 
tiply eiiamples,  which  one  might  jnultl- 
ply  Indefinitely.  Sometimes  a  word 
still  essentially  physical  Is  used  sym- 
bolically for  thought  or  emotion,  as 
**braln,"  "head,"  "heart"  are  used.  No 
one  doubts  that  In  such  cases  the  physi- 
cal meaning  came  the  first. 

Wherefore  It  follows  In  a  double 
measure— first,  It  follows  from  the  rea- 
son Itself  (given  above)  which  caused, 
the  original  words  of  currency  to  be 
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names  of  physical  phenomena;  secondly. 
It  follows  from  the  much  greater  an- 
tiqnity  of  the  names  for  physical  phe- 
nomena—that in  every  langnage  to-day 
all  the  words  of  this  class  are  much 
more  exact  In  their  significance  than 
are  the  words  which  relate  to  the  world 
of  thought.  The  conclusion  from  this 
Is  equally  inevitable—/*  is  much  easier 
to  demonstrate  the  truths  (or  factn)  of 
the  icorld  of  sensation  than  it  is  to  dem- 
onstrate the  truths  (or  facts)  of  the  icorld 
of  thought 

Facility  of  demonstration  and  noth- 
ing else  is  the  hall-mark  of  all  the 
truths  of  physical  science:  and  it  is 
only  through  a  confusion  of  ideas  that 
this  quality  which  Is  external  to  the 
ti'uths  themselves  should  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  quality  inherent  in  the 
trutlis  themselves.  For  of  course  fa- 
cility of  demonstration  includes  the 
facility  of  demonstration  to  oneself. 
When  people  talk  of  verification  as  a 
property  of  scientific  tiniths,  they  mean 
the  same  thing— "demonstration'*  (to 
themselves  if  to  no  other).  All  the 
terms  which  are  used  to  designate  the 
truths  of  science,  "positive/'  "exact,"  ^ 
••verifiable,*'  etc.,  resolve  Into  this  one 
quality— capacity  for  demonstration. 

Take  the  proposition  "Shakespeare  Is 
a  greater  poet  than  Longfellow."  Here 
clearly  we  have  something  which  is  not 
demonstrable.  Yet  like  every  other 
proposition  it  must  be  either  true  or 
false.  In  what  relation  does  it  stand  to 
the  proposition  "Water  is  compounded 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen"?  By  the 
Posltlvist  school,  though  they  would 
not  deny  the  first  proposition,  yet  the 
second  would  be  reckoned  the  more 
true.  But  there  cannot  be  a  more  true 
or  a  less  true  in  the  case  of  either:  each 
is  either  true  or  it  Is  false.    In  what 


^  Test  even  "exact'*.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
only  one  form  of  an  exact  mental  science- 
Pure  mathematics.  But  the  only  reason  why 
metaphysics  cannot  be  made  into  one  is  the 
want  or  an  exact  terminology.  With  nuch 
synthetlo  a  priori  Judgments  wonld  be  as  easy 
in  metaphysics  as  In  mathematics. 


then  do  they  differ?     In  demonstrabil- 
ity  and  nothing  else. 

Our  sociability  and  the  growth  of 
democracy  have  been  contributory 
causes,  second  to  the  reaction  against 
obscurantism,  towards  the  acceptance 
of  the  posltlvist  standpoint:  the  firet 
because  it  makes  us  apt  to  distrust  our 
individual  judgment  and  our  private 
thoughts;  the  second,  because  it  makes 
us  fancy  that  that  which  not  many 
minds  can  quite  grasp  cannot  be  wholly 
true.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
appeals  from  the  obscurity  of  meta- 
physicians to  the  clarity  of  science? 
The  inference  in  such  always  is 
that  what  cannot  be  expressed  with 
perfei^t  clearness  (clearness,  that  is,  not 
to  the  mind  of  the  thinker,  but  to  all 
and  sundry  of  his  audience)  cannot  be 
thought  with  accuracy.  j 

I  know  that  this  will  seem  a  hard 
saying  to  many,  that  there  are  problems 
on  ^  hioh  it  Is  possible  for  a  man  to 
reabuu  correctly  to  himself,  yet  not  lir 
words,  and  on  which,  for  lack  of  words, 
he  cannot  reason  correctly  (ic.  demon- 
strate) for  the  benefit  of  the  crowd. 
Some  philologists  have  maintained 
that  no  thought  was  possible  without 
words.  Max  Mtiller  was  one  who  did 
so.  I  doubt  that  no  one  who  has  fre- 
quented the  society  of  painters  or  of 
musicians  could  sustain  this  thesis. 
For  such  an  one  must  come  to  see  that 
painters  and  musicians  habitually 
think  in  medUi  which  are  Hot  words. 
Some  of  their  thoughts  are  demonstra- 
ble propositions— demonstrable  in  their 
own  language,  and  even  capable  of 
translation  into  ours.  Such  are  the 
laws  of  perspective,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  laws  of  "values"  or  atmospheric 
effects,  which  are  almost  as  strict  as 
the  laws  of  perspective:  these  two  for 
the  painters;  and  the  law  of  harmony 
for  the  composers.  But  there  are  many 
other  facts  and  truths  which  the 
painter  knows,  or  the  musician  knows, 
that  he  can  express  only  in  his  own 
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luedinm  and  •*dem()iistrate"  only  by  his 
achievement.  Nor  is  it  any  wise  dif- 
ferent with  language,  when  that  is  used 
as  an  art,  as  the  medium  for  an  art. 
Words  now  liave  other  tliau  a  purely 
intellectual  value,  and  there  are  truths 
which  they  express  that  are  not  demon- 
strable truths.  There  are  laws  of  vei*se 
in  virtue  of  which  Shakespeare  is  a 
greater  poet  than  Longfellow:  and  if  it 
is  a  fact  that  he  is  so,  then  all  the 
laws  upon  which  that  fact  depends 
must  be  facts  or  truths  liisewise.  A 
person  who  has  the  critical  sense,  and 
who  has  studied  both  authora,  may  be 
perfectly  conscious  of  and  3'et  unable 
to  demonstrate  them. 

This  I  l>elieve  to  be  the  real  truth  of 
the  relation  of  *'positive"  linowledge  to 
other  knowledge.  And  against  it  it  is 
of  no  effect  to  argue,  that  the  notion  of 
a  human  being  being  responsil)le  to 
iiimself  alone  for  his  reason  opens  the 
door  to  a  new  medieval  obscurantism. 
Because,  in  dealing  with  truth,  you  can- 
not be  concerned  with  the  consequences 
of  truth:  or  ratlier,  if  you  hold  that 
truth  in  itself  may  lead  to  error,  you 
abolish  the  function  of  reason  alto- 
gether. **0  Callicles,'*  Socrates  says  in 
the  (U)ruhiM,  'if  there  were  not  some 
community  of  feeling  among  mankind, 
however  varying  in  different  persons— I 
mean  to  say  if  every  man's  feelings 
were  peculiar  to  himself  and  were  not 
shared  l»y  the  rest  of  the  species— I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  ever  communi- 
cate our  impressions  to  each  other.*' 
But  the  function  of  reason  requires  the 
same  assumption  for  itself  tliat  It 
makes  for  the  impressions.  If  our 
faculty  of  tracing  effects  to  causes 
were  not  really  the  same  faculty 
in  all  mankind,  no  reasoning,  no 
argument,  no  demonstration  would  be 
possible.  Obscurantism  Is  an  act  of 
will:  it  is  the  refusal  to  use  one's  rea- 
Siin.  And  the  proverbial  person  con- 
vinced against  his  will  uses  this  ol)- 
scurantlsni  just  as  much  as  he  would 


do  in  matters  wliere  dem<mstration  is 
not  possible.  You  cannot  of  course 
make  every  man  use  his  reason.  But 
the  simple  test  of  demonstration  will 
not  make  him  do  that  either.  And  as 
a  fact  Positivism,  being  itself  opposed 
to  or  defective  in  pure  reason,  has 
produced  an  obscurantism  of  its 
own. 

The    confusion    of    ideas    which     I 
have  tried   to  expose  between  demon- 
stration    and     reason     is     so     invet- 
erate  (almost   incidental   to   tlie  fash- 
Ion  in  which  we  receive  all  knowledge), 
and  has  especially  so  entered  into  the 
very  flesh  and  l)one8  of  the  Positivist 
philosophy,  that  I  am  quite  sure  that 
this  paper  will  seem,  to  most  readers 
of  it,  no  more  than  a  tissue  of  para- 
doxes.     You  cannot  read  John  Stuart 
Mill,  you  cannot  read  Huxley  or  Spen- 
cer or  Auguste  Comte  himself  without 
seeing   that   it   is   impossible   for  any 
of  these  philosophers  to  carry  on  a  sus- 
tained process  of  thought,  but  in  termji 
of  physical    phenomena.      Huxley   in- 
deed, the  most  metaphysical  of  all  men 
of  science,  drops  into  the  sceptical  phi- 
losophy of  Hume  when  writing  as  a 
metaphysician.      But  you  see  that  this 
wa3'  of  thinking  has  no  real  influence  on 
the  ordering  of  his  ideas:  he  emerges 
immediately  wliole  and  unsinged,  not 
even  like  Dante  with  the  smell  of  those 
obscure  regions  on  his  clothes.      Mill, 
when   he   is   setting   forth    the   funda- 
mental thesis  of  Comte's  system  that 
**we   have  no   knowledge  of  anything 
but    phenomena,    and   our    knowledge 
of  phenomena  is  relative,  not  absolute. 
We  know  not  the  essence  nor  the  mode 
of  production  of  any  fact,  but  only  its 
relations  to  other  facts."  etc.,  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  fundamental  thesis  is 
accepted  by  all  modern  philosophy,  by 
Kant   not  less  than   by  Comte.      And 
verbally    this    is   of    cH>ur8e    true:    but 
Comte  (and  Mill  with  him)  is  thinking 
always  in  terms  of  pliysical  phenomena. 
Ivant  is  not:  and  so  the  word  phenome- 
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uon  has  not  the  same  siguiticance  to 
the  GermaD  as  to  the  other  two.  So 
again  in  Mill's  proposition  (in  his  Ix)gic) 
that  in  another  sort  of  world  it  would 
l)e  possible  for  two  and  two  to  make 
five,  you  see  how  impoHsible  it  is  for 
this  thinker  to  think  in  terms  of  meta- 
physics, and  how  Kant*s  demonstration 
to  the  contrary  has  passed  over  his 
mind  like  water  over  a  duck*s  back. 
Herbert  Spencer's  classification  of  phe- 
nomena as  *' vivid"  and  "faint'*  is  just 
another  instance  in  point:  the  very 
words  **vivid"  and  **faint"  are  referred 
instinctively  to  physical  inipresfHona, 
never  referred  to  .thoughts  as  such. 
Herbert  Spencer  would  not  see, 
for  instance,  that  the  pleasure  a  man 
has  in  listening  to  music  or  con- 
templating the  harmony  of  a  pic- 
ture is  a  process  of  thought  in  itself, 
and  not  a  sort  of  echo  or  function  of 
the  sounds  which  his  ears,  the  colors 
which  his  eyes,  receive,  at  the  time. 
Elsewhere  Spencer  uses  the  identical 
argument  whereby  Kant  demonstrates 
the  non-externality  of  space  to  prove 
the  indestructibility  of  matter.  This 
is  a  stili  stronger  proof  of  his  inability 
to  think  otherwise  than  in  terms  of 
physical  phenomena. 

The  whole  of  Comte's  system  rests 
upon  the  same  inability  to  think  in 
what  I  may  call  terms  of  thought.  In 
his  system,  the  positive  knowledge  at 
which  we  have  arrived  now  is  exact 
knowledge  of  physical  phenomena:  his 
famous  three  stages  are  reckoned  only 
in  termn  of  that.  He  imagines  man- 
kind always  being  concerned  only  to 
find  out  the  nature  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, and  that  the  theological,  meta- 
physical stages  which  human  thought 
is  by  Comte  supposed  to  have  passed 
through,  were  simply  imperfect  guesses 
at  physical  phenomena  and  nothing 
else.  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  is  (for 
Ck)mte)  an  example  of  the  metaphysical 
stage  of  thought.  Oomte  is  so  utterly 
imbued  with  the  first  principles  of  ik>s|. 


tivism.  that  he  understands  Plato's  the- 
ories  as  guesses  touching  the  cause  of 
physical  phenomena  as  such,  not  what 
they  are,  viz.  guesses  on  the  cause  or 
nature  of  mental  phenomena  as  such. 
And  of  course  the  average  man,  who 
has  not  so  much  accepted  the  positiv- 
Ist  i>hllosophy  as  absorbed  it.  would 
find  it  still  more  impossible  to  think 
as  I  have  expressed  it  in  terms  of 
thought. 

For  instance,  to  tlie  metaphysician 
the  proposition  that  '^Thought  is  not  in 
Time  or  Space"  expresses  a  truth 
which  is  almost  elementary.  With  the 
positivist  it  is  a  tnith  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  demonstrate  to  convic- 
tion.* Even  if  you  demonstrate<l  It  to 
his  reason,  his  mind  would  refuse  to 
assimilate  it;  it  would  in  fact  be  re- 
jected the  next  moment. 

It  will  be  almost  as  difficult  to  get 
any  one  to  accept  the  theory  of  un- 
demonstrable  reason;  and  yet  I  main- 
tain that  we  have  shown  infallibly 
anon  that  demonstrablllty  can  be  no 
portion  of  a  truth  in  itself.  I  will  now 
add  one  more  illustration  which  may 
serve  to  make  clearer  the  function  of 
reason  even  when  engaged  with  non- 
demonstrable  propositions.  Imagine 
the  case  of  a  widow,  against  the 
advice  of  her  brother-in-law  or  of 
her  lawyer,  paying  the  debts  of 
an  extravagant  son.  Of  course  to 
the  brother-in-law  or  the  lawyer  she 
is  simply  acting  against  reason.  But 
(1)  the  advice  of  the  brother-in-law  or 
the  lawyer  is— probably— founded  upon 
general  considerations  of  the  character 
of  extravagant  young  men,  whereas  (:i> 
the  widow  may  think  or  she  may  know 
that  her  extravagant  sou  is  not  an  aver- 
age extravagant  young  man.  The  <iues- 
tlon  whether  she  is  acting  according  to 
reason  or  against  reason  hangs  upon 
the  alteniative  (ei)  whether  she  is 
merely  choosing  to  think  her  son  l)etter 
than  the  average,  or  (b)  whether  she 
has  a  real  knowledge  of  his  character 
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and  knows  bim  to  be  better  than  the 
average.  But  how  can  she  know  it? 
it  will  be  asked.  Why,  by  the  same 
faculty  whereby  a  man  may  know  that 
Shakespeare    is    a    greater   poet    than 

The   Albany   ReTlew, 


Longfellow.  She  cannot  demonstrate 
her  knowledge  even  to  herself.  But  it 
may  be  real  knowledge,  for  all  that. 

C.  F.  Keary. 


IDLE  BEADING. 


The  austere  housewife  who  called 
reading  "idle  work"  may  have  been  un- 
conscious of  the  oxymoron.  But  she 
uttered  a  profound  truth  all  the  same. 
There  are  popular  authors  it  would  be 
invidious  to  name  who  would  appar- 
ently rather  write  than  read.  Most 
people  would  rather  talk  than  do  either. 
Of  such  was  George  Henry  Lewes, 
who  used,  however,  to  say  that  when 
he  was  too  much  tired  to  read  German 
he  would  read  French,  and  when  he 
was  too  much  tired  to  read  French  he 
would  still  read  English.  An  academic 
sciolist  proud  of  his  library  was  once 
showing  oft  his  shelves  and  bindings 
to  a  friend.  "I  hardly  know  what  to 
do  with  all  these  books,"  he  said. 
**Read  them,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
the  candid  visitor.  There  is  a  frame  of 
mind,  happily  rare,  in  which  printed 
words  seem,  like  the  hatter's  remarks 
to  Alice,  to  have  no  sort  of  meaning, 
although  they  are  certainly  English. 
Mere  trash,  compared  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  with  bad  tobacco,  kills  time  and 
spoils  taste.  "Idle  work"  is  something 
more  than  that.  It  implies  occupation 
without  effort,  and  what  else  can  be 
so  agreeable?  Reading  for  a  purpose 
absorbs,  engrosses,  becomes  in  time  an 
overmastering  passion.  But  reading 
without  a  purpose  is  not  altogether  pur- 
poseless. The  search  for  suggestion  is 
a  real  pursuit.  When  Mrs.  Glasse  said 
in  her  cookery  book  that  the  first  thing 
was  to  catch  your  hare,  she  had  not 
really  got  to  the  beginning.  You  must 
start  your  hare  before  you  can  do  any- 


thing else  with  it,  and  how  many  hare*^ 
are  started  by  idle  reading!  I  don't 
mean  such  improving  form  of  sport  as 
looking  out  the  references  in  Macaulay. 
Thackeray  has  an  eloquent  passage  on 
the  infinite  possiblUties  involved  in  this 
method.  But  perhaps  It  could  hardly 
be  called  idle,  and  in  some  cases  it 
might  be  almost  as  difficult  as  verifying 
the  numerous  quotations  in  Hantletf  or 
]iroving  that  Milton  borrowed  without 
acknowledgment  from  a  Dutchman. 
Dr.  Johnson  resolutely  protested 
against  the  popular  fallacy  that  you 
should  begin  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book.  There  was  no  knowing  where 
that  fatal  theory  might  not  land  you. 
You  might  even  feel  bound  to  read  to 
the  end.     Which  is  absurd. 

Only  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  per- 
haps a  sonnet,  requires  to  be  taken  as 
a  whole.  A  great  many  people  say, 
"The  world  is  too  much  with  us,"  with- 
out being  able  to  go  any  further,  and 
without  in  the  least  meaning  it  as  far 
as  it  goes.  But  such  a  use  of  poetry 
cannot  be  seriously  defended.  Without 
adopting  the  standard  of  Professor  Ra- 
leigh,  which  is  the  true  one,  and  con- 
sidering Wordsworth  as  a  whole,  we 
may  agree  that  to  quote  ''Milton,  thou 
shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour"  is  not 
really  to  show  a  knowledge  of  him.  I 
saw  the  other  day  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare the  surprising  statement  that 
"Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees," 
which  reminded  me  of  the  famous  text, 
"Hear  the  Church,"  and  Archbishop 
Whately's  characteristic  comment,   •*! 
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should  like  that  gentleman  to  preuch  ou 
*Hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets/  " 
One  is  quite  as  much  in  the  Bible  as 
the  other.  Even  the  idlest  reading 
may  serve  to  show  the  proper  context 
of  a  common  tag,  to  prove,  for  instance, 
that  the  author  of  a  great  poem  never 
wrote  such  nonsense  as  *'aIone  in  his 
glory."  Then  what  did  he  write?  Gu 
and  read  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
if  you  do  not  know  it  by  heart,  and  you 
will  see. 

Perhaps  essays  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  propositions  and 
sonnets!  I  mean  true  essays,  not  re- 
views, or  long  historical  discourses.  No 
one  would  begin  one  of  Bacon's  essays, 
in  the  middle,  though  he  might  be 
pulled  up  by  a  sentence  too  full  of 
meaning  to  be  appreciated  without  idle 
thought.  And  Hume's  essays  are  so 
artistically  simple  that  they  carry  you 
on  like  a  yacht  on  a  smooth  lake.  But 
the  normal  essay,  such  as  Hazlitt's  for 
example,  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  cannot  be  skipped,  being  all  of  a 
piece,  one  and  indivisible  like  the 
French  Republic,  or  a  scientific  atom. 
A  good  novel  read  for  the  first  time 
is  another  instance.  Even  Johnson  sat 
up  through  the  night  to  read  Evelina, 
which  would  send  many  people  to 
sleep  In  the  daytime  now.  After  the 
first  time  skipping  is  of  course  easy, 
unless  the  book  be  one  of  those  super- 
latively excellent  performances  which 
should  be  read  once  for  the  plot,  a  sec- 
ond time  for  the  characters,  and  a 
third  time  for  the  style.  We  have 
heard  perhaps  too  much  of  the  sage 
who  declared  with  offensive,  and  ob- 
viously mendacious  prigglshness,  that 
whenever  a  new  book  came  out  he  read 
an  old  one.  "When  I  want  to  read  a 
book,  I  write  one,''  said  the  more  hu- 
morous Disraeli,  who  in  his  youth  had 
been  a  great  reader  of  other  people's 
works.  Disraeli  could  certainly  make  a 
book  out  of  very  unpromising  mate- 
rials.   Bven  a  French  cook  might  stand 


aghast  at  the  lAfe  of  Lord  Qtorge  Ben- 
tinck.  That  singular  volume,  without 
a  parallel  in  our  literature,  lends  Itself 
to  idle  reading,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  idly  written.  It  is  hard  reading 
that  the  easy  writing  makes.  The  best 
of  idle  reading  is  that  you  cannot  tell 
beforehand  what  will  come  of  It.  The 
course  of  the  hare  is  beyond  human 
prediction.  There  Is  no  argument, 
there  Is  not  even  pure  Latlnlty,  In  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine  which  converted 
Newman  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
result  was  not  less  surprising  than  the 
consequence  of  Saul's  quest  for  his  fa- 
ther's asses,  which  profited.  If  they 
cared  for  desolate  freedom,  by  the  sud- 
den preference  of  the  Israelites  for 
monarchical  Institutions.  A  tomb  at 
Lucca,  I  think,  altered  the  whole  tenor 
of  Ruskln's  life,  and  he  read  tombs  as 
idly  as  other  people  read  books.  Rus- 
kin  did  not  altogether  like  the  effect  of 
his  lucubrations  upon  the  idle  reader. 
He  confessed  with  sorrow  that  he  had 
caused  a  large  number  of  entirely 
worthless  individuals  to  take  an  In- 
terest In  art  What  he  wanted,  good 
man,  was  to  teach  political  economy. 
But  idle  people  will  not  learn  political 
economy,  and  the  others  would  not 
learn  it  from  Ruskln. 

The  Idle  reader  does  not  by  the  hy- 
pothesis want  to  learn.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  always  escapes  that 
mental  process.  Is  there  a  book  better 
suited  to  the  Idle  reader  than  Tristram 
Shandy  f  Is  there  any  place  where  the 
law  of  association  must  be  so  inevita- 
bly, and  man  be  so  idly  learnt?  Just 
think  of  Mrs.  Shandy's  many-colored 
wardrobe  passing  in  procession  through 
the  mind  of  Susanna  when  she  hears 
of  Bobby's  death.  Why  should  the 
Idle  reader  trouble  himself  with  Locke? 
He  does  not  read,  bless  him,  to  think, 
but  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking. 
How  grateful  we  are,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  to  the  authors  who  do  us 
this  service.      We  cannot  be  always 
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leadin}^  the  sti'euuouH  life.      The  miud 
must  sometimes   lie  fallow,  and  theu 
one  turns  with  relief  to  a  new  friend 
from  the  circulating  library,  vivid  and 
not  exacting,  like  Mr.  Wells,  or  an  old 
friend,   whose  pet  phrases  are  house- 
hold    words,     like     Matthew     Arnold. 
Take   down    Essays    in   Criticism,    the 
worn  brown  volume  that  we  handled  so 
reverently     when     we     were     young. 
Never   mind    the    obvious    faults,    the 
tricks,    the    repetitions,    the    affected 
turns  of  phrase.    Soak  your  mind  in  the 
noble    enthusiasm    for    literature,    the 
scholar's  Instinct  for  what  is  best,  the 
happy  quotations,  the  happier  humor, 
the     clearness     and     preciseness     of 
thought.    Can  there  be  an  idler,  or  a 
pleasanter  task  than   to  read  in  that 
limpid  English  why  we  are  not  a  criti- 
cal nation,  why  we  seem  unintelligent 
to  the  French,  what  a  set  of  Philistines 
we  are,  or  were,  how  much  we  want  an 
Academy,  or  at  least  how  many  errors 
we   should  be  spared  if  we  had  one. 
Whether  Matthew  Arnold  was  right  or 
wrong,  is  not  the  question.      The  point 
is  that  he  saves  his  readere  all  trouble, 
talks  to  them,  entertains  them,  thinks 
for  them,  sends  them  on  their  way  re- 
joicing.   He     was     an     Inspector     of 
schools,  and  had  learnt  so  well  how  to 
be  understood  by  children  that  he  was 
never    obscure    to    grown-up    people. 
There  ought  surely  to  he  books  for  tired 
minds,  and  Essays  in  Critioism  is  one 
of    them,     not    because    there    is    no 
thought  in  it,  but  because  the  author 
thinks  for  the  reader.      He  may  have 
l»een    dogmatic,    but    for    idle    readint? 
give   me   a    dogmatist.       I   do    not   in 
such  moods  like  to  be  argued  with,  1 
like  to  be  told.      Even  if  one  does  not 
exactly  know  what  *'prose  of  the  cen- 
tre" is,  nor  how  Matthew  Aniold  came 
to  be  an  infallible  judge  of  it,  one  can 
put    up    with    the    authoritative   pro- 
nouncement that  Bossuet  could  write  it, 
if  one  is  given  a  sample  of  his  wares. 
How  did  Bossuet  come  by  such  a  style? 


Why  c*ould  he  not  come  by  larger  ideas? 
What  is  style?  Did  Pascal  make  the 
French  language  out  of  Montaigne,  or 
out  of  nothing,  or  at  all?  These  are 
the  sort  of  vague  surmises  on  which 
idle  reading  floats  one.  L»ike  index 
learning,  they  turn  no  student  pale. 
They  do  not  make  the  weakest  head 
ache.  They  do  not  excite,  but  in  the 
good  old  sense  of  the  word  they  amuse. 
If  you  are  seriously  and  soberly  ear- 
nest, you  should  compare  like  with  like, 
not  the  best  passages  of  Bossuet  with 
the  worst  passages  of  Burke,  or  the 
Iwst  of  Clarendon  with  the  worst  of 
Macaulay.  But  the  idle  reader  does 
not  want  you  to  be  soberly  and  seri- 
ously earnest.  Very  likely  an  English 
Academy  would  have  excluded  Burke 
on  account  of  his  occasional  grossness. 
Would  they  have  been  right?  It  is  easy 
to  say  "No."  Much  fun,  some  of  it 
very  good  fun,  has  been  made  of  the 
French  Academy.    How  delicious  is 

C*y  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien. 
Pas  mOme  Acad^niicien. 

Yet  the  French  Academy  has  lost  none 
of  its  reputation  since  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu founded  it  in  1635.  It  has  im- 
posed upon  Frenchmen  a  respect  for 
their  own  language  which  we  have  not 
for  ours,  free  and  independent  Britons 
that  we  are.  Even  the  idle  reader,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  especially  the  idle 
reader,  is  affected  by  style.  He  may 
even  ask  himself  whether  Matthew 
Arnold  always  wrote  "prose  of  the  cen- 
tre," and  whether  the  "note  of  pro- 
vinciality" is  not  to  be  found  even  in 
him. 

I  am  told  that  very  few  people  now- 
adays read  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  That 
profound  thinkers,  always  on  the  men- 
tal stretch,  should  avoid  him  I  can  un- 
dei-stand.  He  did  not  invent  platitudes, 
and  call  them  paradoxes,  as  seems  to 
l)e  rather  the  fashion  at  the  present 
time.  But  if  Friends  in  Council  are 
idle,  they  are  very  easy  reading.    They 
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ilo  not  tax  what  pedants  call  the  ratloc- 
inative  iwwere.  They  do  not  send 
one  to  the  map,  or  to  the  dictionary,  or 
to  the  manual  of  useful  knowledge. 
Milverton  Is  ai^  to  be  long-winded,  and 
Ellesmere*8  sarcasm  is  sometimes 
rather  cheap.  Cheap?  No,  that  is  a 
vulgar  word.  And  the  great  charm  of 
the  friends  is  that  they  are  free  from 
all  vulgarity.  Dignity,  and  mutual  re- 
spei't,  are  qualities  of  the  house  In 
which  they  meet,  as  of  themselves.  If 
they  are  rather  too  well  Informed,  and 
rather  too  well  behaved,  those  are  faults 
o\\  the  right  side.  Hysteria  Is  not  gen- 
ius, and  one  can  talk  effectively  with- 
out screaming.  No  one  ever  read 
Friends  in  Cmincil  for  a  sensation,  or 
an  examination.  But  the  idle  reader 
is  in  search  neither  of  facts  nor  of  feel- 
ings. He  wants  to  pass  the  timlp  with- 
out l)eing  too  acutely  conscious  that  he 
is  wasting  it.  No  very  exalted  ideal, 
perhaps.  Yet  who  can  say  how  many 
trains  of  thought  have  been  thus  un- 
consciously laid?  Even  knowledge  Is 
not  always  communicated  by  thumps. 
A  good  book,  even  a  moderately  good 
book,  has  different  meanings  for  differ- 
ent readei's.  Delicacy  and  urbanity 
find  many  ways  into  the  soul,  some  of 
them  by  back  dooi*s.  It  is  impossible 
to  l>e  too  methodical  when  one  has  an 
aim.  When  one  has  no  aim,  like  old 
Montaigne,  who  wrote  to  please  him- 
self, or  because  he  could  not  helj)  it, 
method  is  out  of  place.  The  idle  reader 
disregards  opinions.  Whether  he  agrees, 
or  disagrees,  with  the  author,  is  all  one 
to  him.  Even  the  subject  Is  compara- 
tively unimportant.  He  asks  only  one 
question,  Is  the  Ix^ok  readable?  What 
makes  a  lx>ok  readable?  Charles  Lamb 
lK)ldly  denied  the  epithet  to  (Jlblmn's 
nrcHite  and  Fall.  But  that,  like  r<»le- 
ridge*s  metaphysics,  was  only  his  fun. 
Still,  Gibbon  is  not  altogether  for  the 
idle  reader,  except  in  the  priceless  Au- 
tobiography. He  is  too  consecutive,  al- 
though there  arc*  gems,  not  merely  In 


the  notes,  which  repay  the  Idlest  peru- 
sal, as  when  two  rival  theologians  sub- 
mitted to  the  ordeal  by  fire,  and  the 
spectators  were  astonished  at  finding 
that  the  impartial  fiames  consumed 
lK)th  the  disputants.  Nothing  could 
altogether  assuage  the  levity  of  the 
great  historian,  whose  own  'invincible 
love  of  reading''  he  would  not,  he  said, 
exchange  for  "the  wealth  of  the  In- 
dies." One  can  hardly  think  of  him, 
however,  as  reading  Idly.  He  read  for 
the  great  object  of  his  life.  Charles 
Ijunb  must  have  been  the  prince  of 
Idle  readei's,  as  he  certainly  wrote  for 
them,  and  wrote  his  best.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Lamb  never  read  anything 
he  disliked,  and  he  was  entirely  unaf- 
fiH'ted  by  conventional  judgments.  If 
Shakespeare  or  Milton  had  bored  him, 
he  would  have  said  so,  though  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  his  joining  Dr.  John- 
s(»n  and  Hannah  More  In  their  inquiry 
why  Milton's  sonnets  were  so  bad. 
Lamb  was  an  Incomparable  reader. 
He  read  everything  that  suited  him, 
and  nothing  else,  so  that  he  never  suf- 
fereil  from  intellectual  dyspepsia.  The 
idle  readier  has  at  least  the  courage  to 
be  guided  by  his  own  taste.  He  goes 
his  own  way,  taking  what  pleases  him. 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance 
into  very  pleasant  places,  ensnared  by 
flowers,  falling  on  grass.  An  idle 
reader  need  not  be  an  Idle  man.  Most 
Idle  men  do  not  read  at  all.  To  go  to 
sleep  over  a  book  Is  no  crime.  Sydney 
Smith  recommende<l  his  own  sermons 
as  an  unfailing  soporific,  and  it  need 
not  l)e  a  bad  book  that  produces  this 
particular  form  of  harmony  with  one's 
environment.  A  contented  mood  facili- 
tates slum1)er,  and  what  lx»tter  frame 
of  mind  can  a  writer  hope  to  Induce? 

The  Idle  reader  sometimes  lets  his 
attention  wander.  But  It  wanders  by 
suggestion,  and  seldom  comes  back 
empty.  A  book  is  not  like  an  egg. 
It  may  be  partly  goo<l,  and  partly  bad, 
too  bad  for  blessing,  too  good  for  ban- 
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ning,  very  fit  to  be  skipped,  uot  fit  to  be 
ignored.  Gaboriau  had  a  habit  of  spoil- 
ing his  best  stories  by  superfluous  sec- 
ond volumes,  when  the  interest  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  first.  He  who 
has  not  read  the  first  volume  of  Mon- 
sieur Leooq  has  not  exhausted  life's 
pleasures.  There  is  no  conceivable  rea- 
son why  any  human  being  should  read 
the  second.  Certainly  no  idle  reader 
would  do  so,  for  he  would  lose  his  right 
to  the  name.  Authors  compete  for 
the  idle  reader.  It  is  he  they  really 
want  to  capture,  unless  they  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  the  fashion  them- 
selves. The  idle  reader  cares  nothing 
about  fashion.  What  is  it  to  him 
whether  he  ought  to  read  a  book?  To 
read  it  because  other  people  read  it 
would  be  in  his  eyes  about  as  sensible  a 
proceeding  as  following  a  lot  of  sheep 
through  a  gate.  The  idle  reader  gives 
an  author  the  best  chance.  He  has  no 
prejudices,  no  prepossessions.  No  judge 
on  the  bench  is  more  impartial  than  he 
because  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his 
own  amusement.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  one  advantage  over  many  profes- 
sional critics.  He  is  on  the  look-out 
for  merits,  not  for  defects.  Mistakes 
do  not  trouble  him,  unless  they  are  stu- 
pid. He  never  misses  the  point  of  a 
story,  or  of  a  joke.  He  would  be  pun- 
ishing himself  if  he  did.  Reviewers 
sometimes  flatter.  The  idle  reader 
never  does,  except  in  the  sincerest  form, 
by  idly  reading.  His  own  mind  may 
profit,  especially  if  it  be  habitually  con- 
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fined  to  a  groove,  profit  by  the  mere 
fact  that  he  lets  it  go,  giving  his  fancy 
play.  '*The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no  worse, 
if  imagination  amendy^them."  The 
caustic  reply  to  these  magic  words,  "It 
must  be  your  imagination,  and  not 
theirs,"  would  be  rather  trying  to  the 
idle  reader.  But  there  are  sparks  of 
imagination  in  unimaginative  people 
which  idle  reading  Is  apt  to  fire.  Ac- 
cording to  Browning's  Bishop  Blou- 
gram,  "a  chorus-ending  from  Euripides'' 
may  destroy  the  sceptic's  confidence  in 
his  position  by  the  number  of  fancies 
it  suggests.  That  is  just  what  happens 
to  the  idle  reader.  Euripides  is  not  to 
him  an  ingeniously  bad  playwright, 
with  wonderfully  human  characters, 
but  a  speculative  genius,  who  crowds 
the  brain  with  thick-coming  ideas  that 
can  be  tested  by  actual  experience.  It 
is  not  idle  to  read  ESuripides.  It  is  much 
idler  not  to  read  him,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray  has  done  his  best  to  save  us 
the  trouble.  No  dramatist  is  more  des- 
ultory, and  yet  none  had  more  pas- 
sages which  make  the  idle  reader  of  to- 
day feel  that  he  must  be  ancient,  or  the 
ancients  must  be  modem.  "We  drift 
idly  upon  fables,"  says  the  nurse  in  the 
Hippolptus  at  the  end  of  a  passage 
rather  too  philosophical  for  her  educa- 
.  tlon  and  calling.  Euripides  was  speak- 
ing through  her  to  idle  readers  of  dis- 
tant ages  which  he  could  not  even 
dimly  foresee. 

Herbert  Paul, 


THE  BRIDGE-WARDEN. 

PART  I. 


1  was  born  in  the  wardhouse  over- 
looking the  narrow  bridge  of  gray  stoue 
that  spans  the  Loar;  and  the  nurse— so 
she  often  said— carried  me  straight  to 
the  window  to  look  out  upon  my  inherl- 


tance.  The  wardenship  of  the  bridge 
had  been  in  the  family  for  two  hundred 
years,  since  six  of  my  ancestors  fell 
there  covering  the  retreat  of  their  king, 
who,  with  royal  gratitude,  had  granted 
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to  John  Rlx,  whose  name  I  bear,  and  to 
his  lineal  descendants,  the  right  to  tal^e 
toll  of  all  who  passed  so  long  as  the 
bridge  stood. 

Old  age  had  come  upon  it  in  my  day. 
and  it  was  held  together  nither  by  the 
weight  of  the  stones,  and  the  moss  and 
weeds  which  clung  round  them  and 
filled  their  joints,  than  by  the  crum- 
bling mortar.  Often,  as  a  boy,  I 
watched  awesomely  as  it  shook  in  th-.' 
winter  wind;  and  it  trembled  whenever 
a  carriage  passed.  There  was  room 
tor  this  and  no  more,  for  I  could  hold 
a  hand  over  each  side  at  once  when 
full  grown  (being  n  large  man).  It 
seemed  strange,  indeed,  that  it  had  en- 
dured 80  long,  for  it  stretched  seventy 
feet  from  one  sheer  bank  to  the  other, 
supported  only  by  two  warped  stone 
piers;  but  I  deemed  it  would  last  my 
time,  and  never  doubted  to  take  toll,  in 
my  graybeard  age,  as  my  forefathers 
had  done.  It  was  a  livelihood  for  a 
man  and  his  family,  for  there  was  traf- 
fic to  and  from  the  coast,  and  the  fords 
were  many  miles  round,  and  impassable 
In  the  rainy  seasons  of  the  year. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  I 
was  like  to  forfeit  my  privilege.  My 
mother— God  rest  her!— died  when  I 
came,  and  my  father  scarce  forgave 
me  to  the  end  for  costing  him  so  dear; 
and  since  he  showed  small  pleasure  in 
my  company,  and  great  impatience  of 
my  youthful  freaks  and  follies,  I  left 
home  when  a  lad  and  took  ser\'ice  in  the 
wars  in  France.  I  rose  to  be  captain  of  a 
company  of  mercenaries,  and  dreamed. 
4is  boys  do,  of  rising  to  be  a  great 
leader.  But  my  soldiercraft  lay  in  my 
arm  rather  than  in  my  head;  and,  com- 
ing to  the  wiser  age  of  thirty,  I  judged 
my  chances  of  further  advancement 
but  small.  So,  thinking  it  better  to  sit 
at  the  bridge  than  to  march  in  the  field, 
I  claimed  my  discharge,  and.  takine: 
such  moneys  as  were  due  to  me— 1 
was  never  unthrifty— made  my  way 
home. 


I  returned  none  too  soon;  for  my  fa- 
ther had  died  some  months  before,  and 
I  found  a  crafty  knave  of  a  scrivener 
installed  in  my  house,  pleading  leave 
and  license  of  the  Ladj'  of  Eastlake. 
who  had  lately  come  of  age  and  been 
freed  from  wardship,  and  ruled  the 
lands  between  the  river  and  the  sea. 

The  man  could  not  look  me  fairly  in 
the  eyes;  but  he  drew  out  a  long  roll 
of  parchment  and  read  many  outland- 
ish phrases  that  were  neither  English 
nor  French,  and  argued  his  rights  with 
much  citation  of  the  law  till  I  pricked 
him  with  the  point  of  my  sword.  Then 
he  fled,  shrieking  as  if  all  the  fiends 
were  after  him,  and  threatening  me 
with  the  wrath  of  his  patroness. 

The  lady  herself  rode  out  with  a  fol- 
lowing the  next  morning  to  demand  the 
house  from  me,  and  rated  me  with 
many  angrj'  words.  A  tall,  headstrong 
maid  she  was,  and  one  to  gladden  a  sol- 
dier's eyes. 

I  heard  her  in  patience,  knowing  that 
a  woman's  tongue  must  run,  until  her 
breath  seemed  exhausted.  Then  I  told 
her  calmly  that  by  the  King's  gift  the 
wardenship  of  the  bridge  was  mine, 
and  the  right  to  take  toll  from  those 
who  passed  thereon;  and  she  had  no 
power  to  grant  leave  or  license  other- 
wise. **Unles8,"  I  concluded  courte- 
ously, **you  can  show  me  warrant, 
madam.'* 

"Warrant!"  She  tossed  back  her 
hair  and  turned  a  little  to  the  men-at- 
arms.      **My  warrant  is  easy  to  read." 

*'I  am  a  poor  scholar,  madam,"  I  an- 
swered; "for  I  can  read  nothing  there 
to  set  aside  the  King's  word;  and  I  will 
move  from  here  for  no  other." 

She  tossed  back  her  hair  again, 
which  was  a  trick  of  hers. 

"Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head," 
she  cried,  "if  you  are  foolhardy  enough 
to  resist  a  score." 

•'Xay,  madam."  I  said,  "upon  yours, 
since  you  would  set  twenty  men  upon 
one  who  but  holds  his  own." 
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She  bit  her  lip  and  hesitated;  for  a 
woinau  is  swift  of  speech  but  slow  to 
action,  and  I  think  her  heart  was  softer 
than  her  w^ords.  But  her  men  began  to 
move  in  upon  me,  and  I  drew  my  sword 
sharplj*.  The  flash  of  the  steel  fright- 
ened her  steed,  and  suddenly  he  reared 
and  threw  his  mistress.  I  dropped  my 
sword  to  catch  her,  and  staggered 
against  the  doorway  with  her  in  my 
arms.  Then  I  set  her  courteously  upon 
the  ground.  Her  men  would  have 
seized  me  unarmed,  but  she  turned  and 
drove  them  back  and  stamped  her 
foot. 

"Fier*  she  cried.  *-Fie!  He  has 
dropped  his  sword  to  aid  me/"  Then 
s1k»  turned  to  me  and  bowed.  Zounds! 
she  was  a  fair  maid. 

•*I  have  no  mind  to  set  twenty  on  one. 
Master  John  Rix/'  she  said,  "even  were 
it  not  that  I  owe  you  some  thanks  for 
saving  me  from  the  stones.  They  tell 
mo  that  you  have  fought  in  the  wars 
and  gained  much  honor." 

**I  fought  in  the  wars,  madam,'*  1  toJd 
her. 

'•What  rank  held  you?*' 

"I  was  captain  of  a  company." 

"Will  you  take  my  service,  and  be 
captain  of  four?" 

"You  honor  me  gi-eatly,  madam,"  I 
replied;  "but  I  am  w^eary  of  serving." 

She  looked  at  me  under  her  eyelashes; 
and  a  woman's  eyes  have  won  more 
soldiers  than  all  the  silver  of  the  King. 

"Would  my  service  be  so  irksome  to 
you,  sir?"  she  asked. 

•*It  would  be  pleasant  service,"  I 
vowed,    "but  dangerous." 

•Why?"  She  laughed  merrily.   ••Think 
you  to  lose  your  head  in  it?" 

"My  hand  can  guard  my  head,"  I  an- 
swered; "but  there  is  no  guard  for  my 
heart." 

Therein  1  spoke  lightly,  thinking  a 
cc»mpliment,  even  to  so  great  a  lady,  not 
nuiiss.  Yet  by  accident  I  touched  th«i 
truth. 

The  lady  tried  vainly  to  frown  down 


my  boldness,  but  laughed  outright  at 
last. 

"Keep  your  heart,"  she  said,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders,  "and  your  tottering 
bridge;  but  I  will  pay  no  toll  when  1 
pass." 

"My  eyes  will  take  toll  every  time,"  I 
answered  boldly,  forgetting  too  much 
the  difference  in  our  degree. 

She  glanced  hotly  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  gave  herself  a  haughty 
shake;  but  she  spoke  no  more  till  1 
had  helped  her  to  mount  and  she  was 
riding  away.  Then  she  bent  down 
from  her  saddle  and  whispered  quietly: 

••I  will  take  toll  of  //om.  Master  Rlx, 
l)efore  1  have  done.  Every  dog  has 
his  day,  and  this  is  yours;  but " 

••You  speak  truly,  madam,"  I  whis- 
pered, as  softly  as  she.  "To-day  I  have 
held  the   world  in  my  arms." 

She  flushed  like  a  fire  that  is  fanned, 
and  gave  her  horse  the  spur;  and  I 
stood  bareheaded,  looking  after  her. 

"So,"  I  mused,  "my  tongue  has  run 
too  far;  and  it  is  war  between  us,  my 
proud  lady!  I  am  like  to  fare  the 
w^orse;  but  you  will  remember  that 
John  Rlx,  the  bridge- warden,  held  you 
in  his  arms.  What  a  maid  of  maids  it 
is!" 

I  held  counsel  with  myself  how  the 
lady  w^ould  seek  her  revenge  on  me;  and 
it  seemetl  likely  that  she  would  take 
occasion  of  some  error  of  mine  to  lay  a 
case  before  the  King  to  deprive  me 
of  my  wardenshlp.  So  I  was  wary 
in  my  doings  and  gave  offence  to  none. 
But  when  I  came  to  know  her  I  found 
that  I  had  Judged  her  wrongfully,  since 
she  was  above  all  underhand  doings. 
So  next  I  thought  that  she  sjwke  with- 
out intent,  as  woman  will,  and  would 
liave  no  revenge  at  all  on  me.  But  she 
stopped  whenever  she  rode  my  way  un- 
attended—and that  was  often— and 
greeted  me  fairly,  and  sjwke  with  me 
as  with  an  equal,  laughing  and  looking 
at  me  with  her  great  eyes,  and  display- 
ing many  little  airs  and  graces;  and 
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then  it  dawned  on  my  slow  understand- 
ing tliat  slie  would  talce  her  toll  in  an- 
other way,  with  a  woman's  weapons; 
and  pay  I  must,  and  pay  I  did  in  many 
a  peevish  day  and  restless  night.  Yet 
I  concealed  my  vanquishment  from  her, 
and  looked  her  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
answered  her  speech  like  one  heart- 
free,  lest  she  should  laugh  me  to  scorn. 

•*The  King  bids  me  to  Court  to  find 
a  husband,'*  she  told  me,  glancing  to 
see  if  I  winced.  '*What  think  you. 
Master  John?" 

"That  if  you  tarry  too  long  the  King 
will  find  ji  husband  for  you/'  I  an- 
swered. 

**Even  so  he  vows,"  she  said;  "but  it 
seems  that  none  will  dare." 

"It  needs  daring,  madam,"  I  an- 
swered, shrugging  my  shoulders.  "But 
there  are  some  who  lack  the  wisdom 
to  fear,  and  one  will  come  riding  over 
my  bridge  some  day." 

"And  then?"    She  smiled  at  me. 

"And  then— I  shall  take  toll  of  him." 
I  slapped  my  pocket  till  the  coins 
jingled. 

"If  he  Is  bold  enough  to  come  for  me 
without  my  leave,"  she  declared,  "he 
will  be  bold  enough  to  pass  without 
yours." 

"If  he  is  bold  enough  to  pass  witli- 
out  my  leave,"  I  retorted,  "he  is  bold 
enough  to  take  you  without  yours." 

"Truly,"  she  vowe<l,  "that  would  need 
a  braver  man  than  you,  Master  John." 

I  contradicted  her  not,  believing  that 
she  tried  to  tempt  me  to  my  downfall, 
and  having  no  mind  to  give  her  occa- 
sion to  laugh  my  presumptuous  folly 
to  scorn.  Though  I  doubted  that  the 
event  would  find  her  nearer  to  tears 
than  laughter.  For  she  was  a  true- 
hearted  maid,  her  wilfulness  withal, 
and  when  she  had  won  her  revenge, 
would  think  less  of  her  vlctoi-y  than 
of  my  hurt,  and  be  like  to  blame  herself 
for  playing  with  me.  Sometimes  I  was 
minded  to  be  open  and  tell  her  so;  but 
then  I  knew  she  would  come  my  way 


no  more,  and,  poor  love-sick  fool  that  I 
was!  the  day  had  no  light  unless  I  saw 
her.  So  I  piqued  her  still  that  she 
might  come;  and.  since  she  permitted 
me  to  speak  frankly  with  her,  I  advised 
her  concerning  her  marriage  as  a  friend 
to  whom  her  welfare  was  dear,  and  es- 
pecially that  she  did  unwisely  to  flout 
the  King. 

"A  great  lady  like  you  must  marry," 
I  said,  "and  have  a  husband  to  rule  her 
lands,  and  heirs  to  govern  them  after 
her.  Among  the  nobles  of  the  Court 
there  may  be  some  whom  you  would 
like  well,  and  a  wilful  maid  makes  of- 
ten a  willing  wife." 

"I  will  make  none,"  she  cried  hotly. 

"It  is  worse  to  be  an  unwilling  one, 
and  if  3'ou  try  the  King  too  long  he 
imay  send,  you  a  husband  little  to 
your  liking." 

"Then  I  will  send  him  back  again." 
She  drew  herself  up  hotly.  "I  have 
four  hundred  good  men  to  hasten  him 
on  his  way,  and  perhaps  one  more. 
For  you  would  take  my  service  then. 
Master  John?" 

"Nay,  madam,"  I  answered.  "My 
service  would  not  profit  you.  and  1 
am  grown  too  old  to  fight  a  vain 
battle." 

Then  slie  grew  angry,  and  cried  that 
I  was  a  coward,  and  she  wanted  none 
in  her  service;  and  touched  her  horse 
with  the  spur  and  rode  away,  leaping 
the  hedges  and  brooks  in  her  reckless 
fashion. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  there 
came  across  my  bridge  a  messenger 
from  London,  a  lusty  man  with  a  fear- 
less voice  and  a  soldier's  bearing;  and 
I  saw  on  his  wallet  the  royal  arms. 
He  paid  treble  toll  and  took  no  change, 
and  asked  the  road  to  my  lady's  castle; 
and  my  mind  misgave  me.  It  misgave 
me  more  when  he  returned,  looking 
angrily  and  biting  his  moustache;  and 
as  he  flung  me  a  coin  he  cried  that  he 
would  pay  no  toll  when  next  he  came 
my  way.    So  I  judged  that  he  thought 
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to  return  with  the  King's  army,  which 
passes  free. 

The  next  morning  I  was  early  at  my 
door,  looking  for  my  lady,  and  not  in 
vain. 

She  was  flushed  with  riding  fast,  and 
could  scarce  stop  her  steed  till  I  caught 
at  the  bridle. 

•It  will  gladden  your  heart  to  know 
that  you  will  take  your  toll  soon,"  she 
cried,  tossing  back  her  hair. 

I  steadied  my  look  and  voice  with 
difficulty. 

*'It  is  as  it  should  be,  lady,"  I  said, 
**if  he  is  a  good  man  and  worthy  of 
you.** 

''That  might  easily  be,"  she  said, 
with  a  bitterness  in  her  voice,  "as  you 
think  of  me.  But  even  you  will  scarce 
think  so  of— the  Earl  of  Lanby."  She 
looked  across  the  river,  where  his  earl- 
dom lay  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

•*The  Earl  of  Lanby!"  I  grated  my 
teeth  for  a  moment;  for  the  Earl  was 
well  at  fighting,  and  ill  at  all  else.  "I 
have  been  a  soldier,  lady,  and  drilled 
to  hold  that  the  King  can  work  no  evil; 
else  I  had  said  that  he  has  done  you 
grievous  wrong." 

"The  wrong  is  not  yet  done,"  she 
cried.  "I  will  defy  the  King;  and  iwwx?, 
will  you  serve  me,  John?" 

I  leaned  one  arm  upon  her  horse  and 
stared  across  the  narrow  gray  bridge, 
and  seemed  to  see  myself  and  a  few 
good  men  holding  it  against  the  army; 
but  I  saw  them,  in  my  mind's  eye,  sur- 
rounding us  by  the  fords  and  taking 
us  in  tlie  rear,  and  myself  hanged— 
that  mattered  not— and  her  men;  and  I 
shook  my  head. 

"My  life  is  little  to  me,  madam,"  I 
said,  **if  it  would  profit  you;  but  it 
would  not.  You  will  but  add  to  your 
bitterness  the  humiliation  of  defeat. 
Neither  will  I  ask  your  men  to  follow 
me  in  so  hopeless  a  cause.  You  cannot 
resist  the  King." 

"Do  I  care  so  little  for  my  brave 
men— or    for   you?"    she    cried.      "Ask 


them  to  follow  you— and  me— across 
the  water.  Discipline  them  into  sol- 
diers worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
King  of  France.  They  would  fain 
serve  under  you,  John;  for  they  say 
that  you  are  a  good  soldier,  and  that 
there  is  no  swordsman  like  you  in 
France." 

I  had,  indeed,  some  skill  with  the 
weapon,  and  her  men-at-arms  loved  to 
learn  from  me. 

She  smiled  down  at  me  as  she  sat 
on  her  horse;  and  I  was  sore  tempted, 
but  steeled  my  heart  against  her  wiles. 

"No,  madam,"  I  answered.  "I  am 
yours  to  the  death  if  I  can  render  you 
useful  service;  but  I  will  not  serve  the 
enemies  of  my  King." 

She  swerved  her  horse  aside,  pulling 
angrily  at  the  rein. 

"You  are  a  poltroon,"  she  cried— "a 
poor  knave  with  no  mind  above  taking 
toll  at  your  bridge.  Come  against  me 
with  the  army  of  your  KingI"  And 
with  that  she  was  gone. 

I  stood  gloomily  looking  after  her  till 
she  was  out  of  sight;  then  I  walked 
out  upon  the  bridge  and  sat  upon  the 
parapet,  staring  moodily  at  the  water 
and  communing  with  myself. 

I  was  ready  enough  to  fight  for  her, 
even  against  the  King,  if  that  wonld 
save  her  from  a  distasteful  marriage— 
for  the  thought  that  I  wonld  not  have 
her  love  her  husband  I  dismissed  as 
unworthy;  but  this  was  beyond  my 
power;  and  even  if  I  refused  service 
against  my  countrymen,  I  saw  no 
profit  in  following  her  to  EYance. 
Since  my  presumptuous  love  for  her 
grew  every  day,  I  should  but  increase 
my  tortures  by  seeing  her,  and  at  the 
end  should  dance  at  her  marriage  with 
some  finnicking  French  nobleman 
whom  I  could  stifie  with  one  arm.  To 
France,  I  resolved  firmly,  I  would  not 
go. 

There  was  only  one  way  In  which  I 
could  free  her  from  the  need  of  filght  to 
esca|>e   this   hateful    marriagpe.     If    I 
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could  meet  the  Earl  and  kill  him! 
They  would  kill  me  afterwards;  but 
that  w^ould  not  matter,  for  life  held 
uothiug  but  trouble  for  me  since  she 
was  out  of  my  reach.  But  I  could  not 
briug  myself  to  so  unsoidierly  a  deed 
as  to  take  him  unaware,  and  he  would 
disdain  single  combat  with  one  of  my 
degree.  Indeed,  they  would  thrust  me 
from  his  doors  if  I  sought  audience  of 
him. 

I  poadered  all  day  upon  the  matter, 
and,  thinking  still  of  it  at  night,  I 
could  not  sleep.  So  I  rose  and  dressed, 
and  went  out  on  the  bridge  and  rested 
my  arms  on  the  parapet  and  looked 
down  on  the  river  hurrying  by.  There 
had  been  a  storm  in  the  evening,  and 
the  wreckage  of  the  trees  raced  down 
the  stream,  and  sometimes  a  great 
bough  struck  one  of  the  slender  piers 
and  made  the  bridge  tremble.  The 
wind  blew  fiercely  towards  Lanby,  and 
the  keen  air  and  the  cold  moon  peeping 
through  the  scurrying  clouds  chilled 
my  hot  passion  to  a  pensive  mood. 

I  had  stood  there  a  while  when  I 
heard,  beyond  the  far  end  of  the 
bridge,  a  sound  that  I  knew.  I  should 
have  recognized  it  before  but  for  the 
contrary  wind.  It  was  the  thud  of 
horses  at  a  trot— horses  that  were  rid- 
den in  close  order  together. 

I  thought  with  a  quickness  unusual 
to  me— though  my  wits  are  apt  to  wake 
at  times  of  action— it  could  not  be  the 
King's  army,  for  the  mesenger  had 
barely  returned.  It  must  be  the  crafty 
Earl  coming  with  a  force  to  seize  my 
lady  ere  she  fled  to  France,  as  one 
might  well  Judge  she  was  like  to  do. 
There  was  no  time  to  run  back  and 
saddle  my  mare  to  give  warning.  I 
could  but  die  for  her. 

PART  II. 

I  crouched  under  the  shadow  of  the 
parapet  with  my  sword  in  hand,  for 
I  had  not  yet  disused  my  soldier's  cus- 


tom to  go  always  armed.  The  lioi*sos 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  till  they  clat- 
tered on  the  bridge,  and  now  and  then 
a  rough  voice  reached  me  against  the 
wind.  It  seemed  as  if  hours  passed  in- 
stead of  minutes,  and  in  a  strange 
fantasy  I  made  pictures  out  of  the 
black  clouds  driving  in  the  wind.  At 
last  they  were  upon  me,  and  I  leapt 
up  and  faced  the  big  Earl. 

His  great  black  horse,  nervous  as 
horses  are,  snorted  and  fell  back  on 
his  haunches.  I  think  the  creature 
wrenched  his  back,  for  he  did  not  rise; 
but  the  Earl  freed  himself  swiftly,  and 
stood  raving  and  cursing  at  me,  and, 
taking  me  for  some  belated  vagabond, 
bade  his  men  seize  me  and  throw  me 
over  the  bridge;  and  when  I  laughed 
he  smote  at  me.  He  knew  that  I  was 
no  yokel  when  he  met  my  guard,  and 
shouted  quickly  to  his  men  to  keep 
back  lest  they  hampered  his  arm.  I 
withdrew  a  step,  and  challenged  him 
to  come  past  his  horse,  which  lay  be- 
tween us,  if  he  dared.  He  came 
quickly  enough,  and  then  we  fought 

I  would  that  I  had  skill  of  words  to 
tell  the  story  of  our  sword-play,  for  I 
had  some  renown  in  the  army  as  a 
swordsman,  and  never  have  I  met  so 
strong  and  skilled  an  adversary.  We 
feinted  and  smote  and  parried  and  ad- 
vanced and  retired  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  when  the  moon 
was  hidden  for  a  moment  we  waited 
cautiously  on  guard,  resting  our  arms. 
I  had  two  flesh-wounds,  and  a  deeper 
one  in  the  shoulder,  and  I  had  touched 
him  thrice,  when  at  last  my  sword 
went  home,  and  he  fell  without  a 
groan,  and  as  he  touched  the  ground 
liis  followers  rode  forward.  Happily 
the  body  of  his  charger  impeded  them, 
for  their  horses  shied  at  this  and  at 
nie,  and  would  not  advance.  So  the 
men  dismounted,  but  foolishly  came  on 
two  abreast,  hampering  each  other,  as 
their  dead  lord  had  foreseen:  and  I 
smote  down  eight,  one  after  the  other. 
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lighting  ucro8  tlie  dead  mau  as  lie  lay 
ou  hi8  charger.  I  cau  see  iu  uiy  mind's 
eye  his  dark,  pale  face  as  it  stared 
with  glazed  eyes  and  open  mouth  at 
the  moon;  and  behind  lay  the  others, 
and  those  who  still  came  on  had  to 
step  on  them. 

Two  stont  men  were  now  to  the 
front,  smiting  not,  but  pushing  me 
back  with  their  guard,  and  giving  no 
opening  to  strike  them.  Once  I  was 
driven  ofl*  the  narrow  bridge  I  knew 
full  well  that  they  would  surround  me. 
Therefore,  when  they  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment I  turned  and  ran,  thinking  to  get 
to  my  house.  Ihey  followed  closely, 
and  the  bridge  tilled  from  the  other 
end  till  it  was  full;  and  since  I  was 
faint  with  loss  of  blood— for  I  had 
received  several  more  wounds — and 
could  not  run,  I  turned  to  face  them  as 
I  reached  the  bank.  As  I  turned  I 
heaix!  a  gi'eat  shriek  of  many  in  one. 
and  saw  the  bridge  sway  and  disap- 
I>ear,  broken  by  age  and  the  unwonted 
burden;  and  presently  there  was  a 
great  crash,  and  the  water  flew  up  in 
clouds.  The  spray  fell  on  me  where  I 
stood.  I  heard  a  few  shrieks,  fewer 
and  fewer,  and  saw  a  white  face  here 
and  there  in  the  stream,  and  an  up- 
lifteil  arm! 

Some  few  of  the  Earl's  followers  had 
escaped  on  the  bank  by  my  side;  but 
they  had  no  heart  to  fight  further,  nor 
had  I.  They  slunk  away,  and  I  stag- 
gered to  my  house,  and  stanched  my 
wounds  and  bound  them.  Then  I  went 
to  the  stable  for  my  horse;  but  one  of 
the  knaves  had  stolen  him  while  I  was 
within.  So  I  set  out  on  foot  to  my 
lady's  castle,  thinking  that  some  might 
cross  by  the  fords  and  take  her  by  sur- 
prise. I  was  faint  and  dizzy,  and  the 
wounds  broke  out  again,  and  I  reeled 
before  the  wind  that  blew  upon  me. 
There  is  an  ill  dream  that  I  dream  yet 
of  a  wild  moon  riding  fast  in  a  wild 
sky,  and  a  fierce  wind  racing  over  a 
bare  land,  and  a  wounded  man  stum- 


bling ou  to  a  place  that  was  always 
far. 

I  reached  it  at  last,  and  leaned 
against  the  gateway  and  knocked;  and 
when  they  opened  it  I  fell  senseless 
within.  Whe&  I  came  to  from  my 
swoon  my  lady,  with  her  hair  hanging 
loose,  as  she  had  risen  from  her  couch, 
and  clad  in  a  long  wrapper,  was  bend- 
ing over  me  and  dressing  my  wounds; 
and  not  till  they  were  all  bound  would 
she  hearken  to  me;  and  then  I  told  her 
how  I  had  taken  toll  of  the  Earl. 

She  called  her  men  to  arms,  and  set 
guards  upon  the  walls,  and  had  some 
tree-trunks  hoisted,  as  I  advised  h^, 
to  let  fall  upon  the  enemy  where  they 
must  crowd  to  attack  the  gateways; 
but  they  came  not.  So  in  the  morning 
I  counseled  her  to  flee  without  delay, 
since  she  would  not  submit  to  the 
King;  and  when  she  dallied  wiUi  pr^- 
a rations,  as  women  will,  I  took  mat- 
ters into  my  own  hands  and  gave  or- 
ders for  the  wagons  to  be  loaded,  and 
sent  a  troop  to  the  port  to  secure  such 
ships  as  were  there— they  found  two, 
beside  my  lady's  own  barge— and  bade 
all  march  straightway;  and  they  made 
no  demur,  but  obeyed  me. 

My  lady  would  have  had  me  embark 
first,  with  her;  but  I  refused  flatly, 
telling  her  that  in  a  retreat  the  cap- 
tain's place  was  at  the  rear.  Then  she 
said  she  would  stay  to  the  end  with 
me:  but  I  vowed  that  she  should  go 
straightway  aboard  or  I  would  carry 
her.  For  a  countryman  had  brought 
news  that  the  King's  army  had  crossed 
the  ford,  and  it  was  no  time  for  cour- 
tesy. ?*^ 

Finding  me  resolved,  she  yielded 
with  good  grace;  but  before  she  went 
she  took  a  little  gold  brooch  from  her 
neck  and  fastened  it  at  mine. 

*'Sinoe  you  have  served  for  no 
wage.*'  she  said  very  sweetly,  "and 
only  my  heart  can  repay.  Have  a 
care  of  yourself,  and  follow  safely,  or 
vou  will  cause  me  great  sorrow. 
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But  I  filled  the  three  ships  full  uud 
saw  them  go,  and  bade  the  men  who 
were  left  scatter  along  the  shore  and 
save  themselves  by  flight.  Then  I 
went  back  to  surrender  to  the  army  of 
the  King.  For  I  would  not  follow  my 
lady  to  France  to  see  her  marry  there, 
and  to  take  service  against  my  King; 
and  I  Judged  surrender  better  than 
flight,  since  the  end  was  speedier. 
Nor  did  I  care  greatly  what  became  of 
me. 

The  captain  of  the  advance-guard, 
to  whom  I  gave  my  sword,  cursed  me 
for  a  braggart  until  one  of  the  men 
who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  bore 
witness  to  my  story.  Then  he  cursed 
me  again  for  coming  to  him  to  put  my 
neck  in  a  halter. 

*'It  is  the  best  deed  that  ever  a  man 
hung  for,"  he  declared;  and  he  gave 
me  meat  and  drink  before  he  sent  me, 
under  guard,  to  the  King*s  lieutenant, 
Ix)rd  Marvain. 

His  lordship  examined  me  with  no 
more  harshness  than  his  dutj*  de- 
manded, and  ill  concealeil  his  pleasure 
that  I  had  slain  tlie  Earl.  I  owe<1  it 
to  his  favor.  I  make  no  doubt,  ttiat  I 
was  not  sent  before  the  King  till  the 
morrow,  when  his  anger  had  cooled 
somewhat;  and  he  gave  me  a  veiled 
hint  to  plead  that  I  had  but  held  the 
l»ridge  against  those  who  would  cross 
it  for  purpose  of  unlawful  and  unau- 
thorizeil  violence.  His  wife,  I  learnt 
afterwaixls,  was  a  second  cousin  of  my 
lady*8,  and  I  credit  him  with  some 
voice  in  the  strange  events  which  fol- 
lowed. 

He  sent  me  to  a  tent,  on  parole  to 
stay  within;  and  I  slept  most  of  that 
day  and  night,  being  spent  and  sick  of 
my  wounds.  The  next  morning  they 
led  me  forth  to  a  court  which  the  King 
held  in  my  lady's  hall;  and  when  I 
was  seated— for  I  was  not  able  to 
stand  long— I  discovered  my  lady 
seated  beside  me.  Some  of  the  King's 
ships  had  sailed  round  the  coast  and 


(•ai»tured  lier.  She  was  greatly  angered 
that  I  had  not  followed  her,  and 
tm-ned  her  back  on  me;  and  when  I 
whispered  would  not  answer. 

An  usher  called  for  silence,  and  the 
King  turned  to  us  sternly. 

"You,  lady,  we  know,*'  he  said,  "and 
your  proud,  rebellious  spirit;  but  who, 
sir.  are  your'  He  looked  severely  at 
me. 

**John  Kix,  sire,"  I  answered,  "some 
yeai-s  caiitaln  of  a  company,  under  Sir 
William  Kvesham.  in  your  service;  and 
lately,  for  service  of  my  ancestors,  un- 
worthily warden  of  the  Loar  Bridge, 
which  I  guarded  with  my  life  against 
those  who  would  pass  It  unlawfully  to 
commit  violence  upon  your  Majesty's 
subjects." 

Lord  Marvain  nodded  approval;  but 
the  King's  gaze  did  not  relax. 

"Did  you  risk  your  life  for  my  sake, 
John  Rix?"  he  demanded,  striking  his 
hand  upon  the  table  in  front  of  him, 
"or  for— my  subjects?" 

"For  this  lady,  sire."  I  said  steadily; 
"but  I  chose  to  surrender  to  you  rather 
than  to  seek  service  with  your  enemies 
In  France." 

"Did  she  Invite  you  to  such  service?" 
he  asked  quickly;  but  I  did  not  answer, 
although  his  eyes  pierced  me.  "Well, 
I  will  not  force  you  to  accuse  her,  only 
yourself.     You  aided  her  flight?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"Knowing  that  she  fleil  from  my 
will?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"What  is  your  excuse?" 

"To  yon,  sire,  none." 

He  pulled  his  beard  and  frowned. 

"Did  you  know  that  liord  Lanby  had 
no  warrant  of  mine  to  pass  the 
l>rldge  when  you  fought  him  and  slew 
him?" 

"No,  sire." 

"But  you  thought  so?" 

"I  did  not  think  about  It,  sire.'* 

He  smiled  grimly. 

"I  think  it  would  have  made  little 
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diflfereuce  if  .vou  had,  Master  John. 
It  is  phiiu  that  you  preferred  this 
lady's  service  to  mine.  Yet  in  all  else 
I  judge  you  to  be  a  loyal  servant,  and 
a  brave  one.  It  shall  rest  with  your- 
self what  punishment  you  suffer." 
His  look  upon  me  was  not  unkindly; 
but  his  face  was  stern  again  when  he 
turned  to  my  lady.  *'You,  madam,'*  he 
said,  "have  openly  defied  my  will; 
neither  have  you  submitted  your  error 
to  my  judgment;  neither  have  you  held 
to  me  against  my  enemies.  If  you 
were  a  man  your  life  were  surely  for- 
feited. As  you  are  a  woman,  I  will 
cure  your  wilfulness  in  another  way. 
Since  you  demur  to  my  choice  of  a  hus- 
band, you  shall  choose  one  for  your- 
self—from my  scullions!  Unless"— he 
leaned  forward  and  shook  his  finger  at 
her— "unless  the  sturdy  knave  beside 
you,  whom  you  have  seduced  from  his 
duty,  will  take  pity  and  marry  you.— 
Come!  will  you  take  her  for  punish- 
ment, Master  John,  or  shall  she  put 
up  with  a  kitchen-knave?" 

I  looked  at  my  lady,  but  she  kept 
turned  from  me. 

"The  lady  is  nobly  bom,  sire,"  I 
pleaded;  "and  I  am  but  a  poor  yeoman. 
Punish  me  more,  I  pray  you,  and  her 
less.    She  is  but  young,  and"— 

"Dare  not  to  parley  with  me,"  the 
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King  thundered.     "Make  your  choice, 
and  that  without  another  word." 

There  was  but  one  choice  that  I 
could  make;  for  though  it  irked  me  to 
be  the  instrument  of  her  punishment, 
and  I  could  but  expect  that  she  would 
hate  me  and  revile  me,  yet  it  was 
surely  less  shame  for  her  to  marry  me 
than  a  kitchen-knave;  and  I  answered 
speedily  lest  I  should  seem  to  put 
scorn  on  her. 

"I  will  marry  the  lady,  sire,"  I  said; 
"and  but  for  the  wrong  I  do  her  my 
punishment  would  be  great  reward! 
For  I  think  there  is  none  to  compare 
with  her  on  earth." 

And  then  my  lady  did  a  thing  at 
which  I  marvelled;  for  she  rose  and 
bowed  to  me  very  courteously. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  said  calmly. 
"You  do  me  no  wrong." 

I  thought  first  that  she  spoke  but  to 
anger  the  King;  and  then  I  thought- 
knowing  her  noble  nature— that  she 
spoke  to  sliow  courtesy  to  me,  since 
she  knew  full  well  I  would  have  died 
for  her  sake;  but  when  we  were  alone 
she  held  at  my  jacket  with  both  her 
hands,  and  smiled  the  sweetest  of 
smiles  in  my  eyes.  And  then  I  knew 
that  her  punishment,  like  mine,  was- 
light! 

OiDen  OUver, 
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The  ignorance  of  medical  matters 
that  prevails  among  the  Irish  peasantry 
is  a  source  of  unfailing  wonder  to  those 
who  come  in  frequent  contact  with 
them.  The  belief  that  if  one  table- 
spoonful  of  physic  will  do  you  good, 
five,  six,  seven  tablespoonfuls  will  do 
you  still  more  good  is  very  popular,  and 
often  leads  to  queer  results.  In  the 
old  days  this  was  not  very  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  reading  and  writing  do 
not  come  by  nature  in  spite  of  Dog- 


berry*8  assertion  to  the  contrary,  and 
among  an  ignorant,  unlettered  people 
anything  may  happen;  but  in  these 
days  when  the  national  school  sends  its 
pupils  out  into  the  world  to  fill  all 
manner  of  positions,  from  farm-la- 
borer to  priest  or  doctor,  the  colossal 
ignorance  of  individuals  is  amazing. 
I  have  often  heard  my  father  tell  the 
following  story,  for  the  truth  of  which 
he  vouches. 
When  Blanconfs  cars  did  for  Ireland 
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what  the  railways  do  to-day,  he  used 
frequently  to  ride  through  County 
<;ork  to  Mitchelstown,  visiting  relatives 
who  lived  there.  The  coach  was  at  that 
time  driven  by  a  local  celebrity  called 
Tom  Duggan,  who  was  of  a  most  lo- 
quacious habit  and  would  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  long  journey  with  many 
a  racy  story.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, Tom's  spirits  lacked  their  usual 
brightness,  and  the  man  himself  looked 
so  ill  that  my  father  asked  him  if  any- 
thing was  the  matter. 

**Well,  yer  honor,''  said  Tom,  **  'twas 
this  way.  I  wasn't  feelin*  very  well 
in  meself  these  few  days  past,  an'  her- 
self sez  to  me,  *Why  don't  ye  be  afther 
gettin'  a  box  of  them  pills  of  Andhcr- 
son's  whin  ye  be  in  the  town?'  So  I 
wint  to  Misther  Murphy's  down  beyant, 
an'  'Have  ye  e*er  a  pill  of  Andherson's'/' 
sez  I."  Anderson,  it  may  be  explained 
was  a  popular  patent-medicine  manu- 
facturer at  that  time.  *'  'Yes,'  sez  he. 
*Will  ye  give  me  wan?'  sez  I,  but  be- 
gorra  he  wud  not.  'Ye  must  buy  the 
box,*  he  sez,  *and  take  two  of  thim  to- 
night They'll  do  ye  a  wurrld  of  good,' 
sez  he.  So  I  took  the  box,  bad  scran  to 
thlm,  and  away  I  wint  to  the  offls. 
But  shure,  thinks  I,  If  two  will  do  me 
good,  maybe  twinty-two  will  do  me 
more  good,— there  was  twinty-two  In 
the  box,  the  gossoon  in  the  shop  tould 
me— and  'sorra  the  use  to  wait  till  to- 
night,' I  sez,  so  with  that  I  swallowed 
thim  all." 

"Did  you  swallow  the  whole  lot, 
Tom?" 

**No,  begor!  I  chewed  thlm,"  said 
Tom,  "an'  a  quare  taste  they  had  in- 
tolrely.  Dick  Phelan  was  on  the  coach 
that  same  evening,  an'  faith,  we  wint 
along  grand  till  we  came  about  a  mile 
alsht  of  Mltchelstown  an'  thin  'twas 
meself  was  feelln*  mortial  bad.  'Dick,' 
sez  I,  *'tis  dyln'  I  am,  will  ye  dhrlve 
the  coach  home  for  me?'  I  sez.  So  Dick 
tuk  the  reins  and  him  tell  In'  me  I  was 
kilt  Intolrely,  I  lay  down  In  the  gripe 
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of  the  ditch,  yer  honor,  an'  sure  'twas 
meself  thought  I  was  dead  before 
morning." 

"How  long  were  you  in  the  ditch, 
Tom?  asked  my  father. 

"All  night,  yer  honor,"  said  Tom, 
"shure  I  could  not  shtlr  wid  the  way 
I  was  in.  That  Andherson  is  an  ould 
i-ogue.  'Tis  prosecuted  he  ought  to  be, 
an'  he  sellin*  pills  to  plzen  a  man!" 

Such,  or  maybe  to  such  effect,  for  1 
dare  not  quote  verbatim,  was  Tom's 
Humming-up. 

This  happened  many  years  ago,  but 
very   recently   a   farmer   went   Into  a 

certain   chemist's   shop   in   G ,   and 

asked  for  a  box  of  well-known  pills. 
When  the  purchase,  neatly  wrapped  in 
]m])ei%  was  handed  to  him,  he  paralyze<l 
the  assistant  by  tearing  off  the  wrap- 
pings and  emptying  the  contents  of  the 
Ik>x  down  his  throat,  so  quickly  that 
no  one  In  the  shop  had  time  to  stopt 
him.  In  answer  to  their  horrlfled 
remonstrances  he  grinned,  paid  hta 
bin  and  walked  out.  Nothing  has 
since  been  heard  of  him  nor  has 
the  trembling  assistant  yet  been  sum- 
moned  to  give  evidence  at  the  in- 
quest. ; 

But  even  in  Ireland  he  was  an  excep- 
tion. Not  so,  however,  the  old  lady,  a 
family  connection  of  my  own,  whose 
love  of  economy  was  her  ruling  passion 
In  life.  She  had  been  taught  the  prin- 
ciple of  "waste  not,  want  not,"  in  her 
youth,  and  the  precept  led  her  to  a 
strict  rule  of  always  finishing  up  rem- 
nants, whether  it  was  a  scrap  of  cot- 
ton which  was  saved  for  a  patchwork 
quilt,  or  a  slice  of  toast  standing  neg- 
lected In  the  rack  after  breakfast.  Her 
peculiarity  led  her  into  strange  byways, 
not  the  least  of  them  being  her  habit 
of  finishing  all  medicines  that  came  into 
the  house,  without  reference  to  any  com- 
plaint for  which  they  might  have  been 
ordered.  No  matter  how  great  or  how 
small  the  amount  left  in  the  bottle,  she 
resolutely  finished  it,  and  as  she  lived 
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to  celebrate  her  ninetieth  birthday,  the 
power  of  the  drug  cannot  he  so  great 
as  some  people  would  have  us  believe. 
The  dear  old  lady  throve  on  her  selt- 
adniinlstered  pills  and  potions.  Mod- 
ern lecturers  on  hygiene  would  have 
found  her  a  sore  puzzle,  for  her  thirst 
for  medicine  was  only  equalled  by  her 
abhorrence  of  fresh  air.  She  was  never 
really  happy  till  all  windows  and  doors 
were  tightly  shut  and  curtained,  and  at 
night  her  bedroom  was  sealed  as  her- 
metically as  her  ingenuity  could  seal 
it.  Thick  curtains  were  drawn  l>efore 
the  carefully  closed,  bolted,  and  shut- 
tered windows;  the  trap-door  in  the 
C'himney  was  pulled  down  and  stuffed 
with  paper  (there  was  no  Are  in  the 
room  needless  to  say);  her  bed,  an  old 
four-poster,  was  draped  with  the  heav- 
iest of  hangings,  which  were  carefully 
pinneil  together  after  she  had  got  In; 
and  finally  the  keyhole  in  the  door  was 
stuffed  with  paper  to  exclude  draughts. 
She  ought  to  have  died  a  hundred 
deaths  in  her  early  youth,  but  as  she 
probably  never  heard  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  she  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  known  laws  of  ventilation 
and  hygiene. 

The  color  of  a  medicine,  as  we  all 
know,  works  wonders,  and  when  Tim 
Delaney  died  the  village  did  not  won- 
der (for  *'wasn*t  it  a  green  bottle  the 
Docthor  was  afther  givin'  himV"> 
whereas  Mary  Reagan's  recovery  was 
solely  due,  as  was  well  known,  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  red  mixture  she  swal- 
lowed so  hopefully. 

The  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  is 
well  exemplified  among  these  simple 
people,  as  the  following  example, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scientist,  will  show.  An  old 
woman  was  removed,  very  ill  indeed, 
to  the  Women  and  Children's  Hospital. 
After  she  had  been  well  washed  (she 
had  never  been  in  a  bath  before  in  hei 
life)  she  was  put  to  bed,  and  a  ther- 
mometer slipped  under  her  arm.    When 


the  nui-se,  from  whom  I  have  the  story, 
took  it  away  to  read  it,  the  patient 
looked  at  her  with  grateful  eyes. 
"Thank  ye,  miss,"  said  she,  '*that  done 
me  a  world  of  good." 

For  the  truth  of  this  story  I  cannot 
vouch,  though  it  is  well  within  the 
bounds  of  probability.  A  certain  old 
woman  was  ordered  by  her  doctor  to 
the  sea-side  for  a  w^eek.  Living  inland, 
and  having  never  seen  anything  bigger 
than  a  trout-stream  of  microscopic  di- 
mensions, she  enlisted  the  services  of  a 
friend  to  sustain  her  on  her  pilgrimage. 
Dublin  Bay  having  been  recommended 
as  convenient  and  inexpensive,  in  due 
time  two  timorous  travellera  alighted 
at  Kings  bridge.  Bewildered  by  the 
noise  and  bustle,  and  too  frightened  to 
ask  their  way,  they  set  out  on  foot  and 
in  course  of  time  found  themselves  on 
one  of  the  bridges  overlooking  that 
most  odoriferous  of  rivers,  the  Llffey, 
which,  to  their  unaccustomed  eyes, 
seemed  so  enormous  that  they  at  once 
decided  it  must  be  the  "say."  The  pun- 
gent, sickly  aroma  of  undefined  ingre- 
dients assailed  their  nostrils,  and  the 
patient  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  leaned 
over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  inhaling 
deep  breaths  and  filling  her  lungs  with 
this  new  substitute  for  ozone.  At  last 
she  turned,  gazed  at  her  companion, 
and  said  solemnly,  "Mary,  I  feel  better 
already!" 

When  the  electric  tramway  was  laid 
through  the  streets  and  the  cars  firet 
began  to  run,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  an  old  woman  petrified 
with  astonishment  standing  on  the 
curb,  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open, 
gazing  at  the  fearful  contrivance. 
Then  as  the  portent  whizzed  past  and 
disappeared  In  the  distance  her  limbs 
would  relax,  her  eyes  resume  their  nor- 
mal position,  and  crossing  herself  with 
a  fervent  "Glory  be  to  God!"  she  would 
resume  her  occupation.  Ou  one  occa- 
sion I  was  greatly  amused  at  the  evi- 
dent  terror   of  a   huge  burly   farmer 
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fresh  from  the  country  who  was  l>eiiig 
piloted  through  the  town  by  a  friend. 
Arriving  at  the  Column,  the  starting- 
point  of  the  tram-cars,  City  began  to 
persuade  Country  to  take  a  ride.  Wait- 
ing for  my  own  vehicle  I  overheard  the 
argument,  and  finally  had  the  Joy  of 
seeing  the  two  clamber  up  after  me  to 
the  top  of  mine  when  it  arrived.  Coun- 
try was  seating  himself  with  great  care 
when  the  spring  seat  slipped,  making 
him  Jump  some  inches  and  instantly 
lK)lt  for  the  stairs.  His  friend  captured 
him  Just  in  the  nick  of  time;  the  sim- 
ple device  for  keeping  the  seats  dry  in 
wet  weather  was  explained  and  he 
finally  settled  down  again,  gripping 
the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him 
with  both  hands,  and  looking  as 
though  he  expected  a  mine  to  explode 
under  him  at  any  moment.  Then  with 
the  usual  whirr  we  started,  and  i)oc)r 
•Country  would  have  been  off  again  had 
he  not  been  held  down  by  his  friend 
who  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sit- 
ting outside  him  on  the  seat,  which 
just  held  two.  I*resently  with  fearful 
courage  the  farmer  looked  over  the 
side,  craned  his  neck  forward,  and  then 
nearly  twisted  himself  into  a  knot  as 
he  endeavored  to  examine  the  back  of 
the  car.  When  neither  horses  to  draw 
it  nor  engines  to  push  it  were  visible, 
he  became  so  abjectly  miserable  that 
his  friend  looked  at  him.  '^Why,*' 
asked  he,.  *'and  is  it  afraid  you  are?" 
"Afraid?"  said  the  farmer;  *'begorra  oi 
ahm  that!" 

When  no  explosions  or  accidents  oc- 
curred, we  gradually  took  courage,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  penny  rides  soon 
appealed  to  all  sections  of  the  commu- 
nity; indeed  in  no  other  town  have  1 
Xyeen  so  much  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  public  vehicles  are  literally 
servants  of  the  public.  We  refuse  to 
be  dictated  to;  no  white  posts,  regis- 
tered stopping-places,  are  allowed  on 
our  lines;  we  get  in  where  we  will  and 
out  where  we  will;  we  occasionally  in- 


duce obliging  conductors  to  stop  the 
tram  while  we  jump  out  and  post  a 
letter,  or  l>eg  him  to  wait  for  a  friend 
who's  **just  coming,'  having  dashed  into 
a  shop  on  a  hurried  errand.  With  it 
all  we  manage  to  keep  good  time,  to 
meet  the  trains  we  are  scheduled  to 
meet,  and  to  arrive  at  the  Column  at 
the  prescribed  hour.  How  it  is  done 
only  Heaven  and  the  Irish  tempera- 
ment can  tell.  Occasionally,  of  course, 
conductors,  being  after  all  only  mortal, 
consider  it  necessary  to  hurry  the  lei- 
surely pedestrian  who  clambers  slowly 
and  majestically  into  the  car,  but  this 
we  always  resent.  To  have  the  bell 
clattered  angrily  racks  our  nerves,  of- 
fends the  ear,  and  insults  our  reposeful 
dignity.  As  a  rule  we  swallow  our 
wrath,  but  one  evening  an  old  dame's 
feelings  proved  too  much  for  her.  She 
hailed  the  car  too  late;  we  had  passed, 
and  by  the  time  we  pulled  up  she  was 
several  yards  down  the  road.  She  was 
becomingly  arrayed,  I  remember,  in  a 
spotlessly  white  mob-cap  and  a  blue 
check  apron  that  covered  her  multitudi- 
nous petticoat  to  the  very  hem.  She 
had  a  big  basket  on  her  arm  and  came 
trundling  after  the  car  in  verj-  ag- 
grieved fashion.  Perhaps  the  conduc- 
tor was  in  a  hurry,  perhaps  he  thought 
her  pace  unnecessarily  slow,  at  any  rate 
he  clanged  the  bell  vociferously.  Jerk- 
ing her  basket  on  to  the  foot-board  and 
catching  the  brass  rail  in  one  hand,  she 
stood  on  the  road,  and  treated  him  to  a 
flood  of  eloquence,  while  he  tried  vainly 
to  make  her  either  enter  the  car  or  re- 
lease her  hold.  The  driver  was  grow- 
ing inipatieut,  and  the  other  occupants 
were  so  openly  amused  that  the  condut-- 
tor  lost  his  temper.  "Will  ye  get  on  or 
will  ye  not?"  he  thundered.  "Get  onV 
What  else  would  I  be  doin',  if  ye'd  only 
give  me  time?'*  Then  she  did  conde- 
scend to  "get  on,"  and  finally  seated 
herself  with  a  genial  smile  that  em- 
braced the  entire  company.  "My."  she 
remarked,    "what   a    hurry    we're    in! 
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Shu  re,  we  have  the  day  before  us  [it 
was  six  in  the  evening],  and  that  young 
man  rampagin'  and  clatterin*  as  if  ould 
Nick  was  after  him.'*  I  regret  to  say 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  continue  the 
conversation,  and  so  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  ways  and  habits  of 
**conducthors**  was  lost  for  ever. 

It  is  in  the  tram-car  that  one  often 
overhears  delicious  morsels  of  gossip, 
for  we  discuss  our  family  affairs  with- 
out the  slightest  particle  of  resen^e. 
The  following  dialogue  is  reproduced 
so  nearly  as  possible  as  it  took  place. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  day,  Mrs.  McCarthy." 

**'Tls  indeed  a  fine  day,  thank  God. 
And  how's  yourself  to-day,  ma'am?" 

*-Well,  its  only  middlin'  I  am,  but 
did  ye  hear  that  I've  had  James  sick 
with  me?" 

*»No  then.  I  didn't.  But  what's  the 
matther  with  him,  the  creathure?" 

"Well,  he  had  an  oppression  on  his 
chist  [chest]  an'  he  was  gettin'  that 
thin  you'd  think  he'd  been  eating 
carogues  [black-beetles]  like  the  cats, 
so  I  sint  for  Dr.  O'Connor  and  he  sez 
'tis  consumption  like  he  have.  He 
sez  to  give  him  milk  and  cod-liver  oil 
and  have  him  be  out  in  the  air,  but 
we're  fair  ruined  with  the  expinse  of  it, 
an'  him  not  earnin'." 

"Glory  be,  but  'tis  a  hard  world,  an' 
as  for  expinse  [here  the  speaker  raised 
her  eyes  and  her  hands  heavenwards 
and  assumed  a  tragic  pose  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  Slddons]  shure 
'tis  I  know  what  expinse  Is.  Ye  know 
MaiT,  don't  ye?" 

"Shure,  of  course,  I  do;  who  wouldn't 
know  her?" 

"Well,  she  had  a  quare  kind  of  pain 
like,  in  her  inside,  and  she  was  com- 
plalnin'  and  gettin'  thin  like,  an' 
seemed  to  be  out  of  herself  intirely,  an' 
though  I  done  all  I  could,  she  didn't 
get  no  better.  An'  thin  wan  night  she 
was  tuk  mortal  bad.  and  we  sent 
Johuuy  running  for  Docthor  O'Connor, 
an'  he  came  an'  'Mrs.  Tangney,'  says 


he,  '  'tis  the  index  that  ails  your  daugh- 
ter.' An'  thin  he  tould  me  how  as  only 
an  operation  cud  do  her  any  good. 
*Sind  her  over  to  the  Hospital  to  me,' 
sez  he,  *for  a  week,  an'  I'll  slnd  her 
back  to  ye  as  well  as  iver  she  was.'  So 
be  this  and  be  that,  we  tuk  a  cab  and 
carted  her  over  to  the  Hospital,  and 
she  was  there  tin  days  no  less." 

*'An'  Is  she  well  agin,  now?"  en- 
quired Mrs.  McCarthy.  A  little  jeal- 
ousy was  mingled  with  her  sympathy, 
for  the  glory  of  an  operation  had  never 
come  in  her  way  and  she  felt  that  Mrs. 
Tangney  had  marked  a  point. 

*^Faith,  thin,  she  is,"  answered  her 
friend,  fully  conscious  of  her  superior 
position,  "but  what  it  cost  me 'twould 
scare  you  to  hear.  Pounds  an'  pounds 
I  paid  for  her,  money  to  the  docthor 
here,  an'  medloine  there,  an'  nourish- 
ment to  feed  a  regiment  of  dhragoons, 
chickens,  an'  milk  an'  God  knows  what 
beside,  but,"  she  added,  triumphantly 
preparing  to  leave  the  car,  "if  I  hadn't 
paid  It,  shure  I  wouldn't  have  her  ta 
the  good,  now";  and  then  she  made  a 
dramatic  exit,  leaving  Mrs.  McCarthy 
with  humility  and  envy  stamped  on 
every  curve  of  her  ample  form. 

It  must  be  confessed  tiiat  we  dearly 
love  an  illness;  we  revel  in  lurid  de- 
tails, minute  descriptions,  unspeakable 
Incidents,  and  tragic  climaxes.  And 
above  all  we  love  local  color;  no  pig- 
ments are  too  gaudy  for  our  palettes, 
and  we  splash  on  crimsons  and  yel- 
lows, flaring  greens  and  dazzling  blues, 
with  an  artistic  sense  that  scorns  strict 
adherence  to  actual  fact.  To  get  an 
effect,  that  Is  our  aim  and  object,  and 
as  most  Irish  people  are  born  story- 
tellers, we  genwally  succeed.  It  did 
not  Interfere  In  the  least  with  the  flow 
of  Mrs.  Tangney's  discourse  that  Dr. 
O'Connor,  the  soul  of  kindly  good-na- 
ture, had  performed  the  operation  free 
of  charge,  and  had  even  used  his  in- 
fluence to  get  the  patient  into  a  free 
bed  In  the  hoepital.    If  Mrs.  McCarthy 
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dared  to  put  on  airs  about  a  mere  cold, 
It  was  Mrs.  Tangney's  bounden  duty 
to  meet  her  on  equal,  or  if  possible  su- 
perior terms.  However,  it  must  In 
truth  be  added  that  our  intent  is  rarely 
to  deceive;  we  are  merely  carried  away 
by  our  artistic  and  dramatic  instinct. 
Who  so  important  in  the  street  as  Mrs. 
Mulvaney,  whose  husband  is  suffering 
from  some  remote  disease  with  a 
name  so  awe-inspiring  that  the  bravest 
among  us  dares  not  attempt  it?  And 
whose  kitchen  the  rendezvous  of  neigh- 
bors, but  hers?  She  is  suddenly  the 
centre  of  attraction;  ghoul-like  Individ- 
uals come  flitting  to  and  fro,  asking 
intimate  questions,  discussing  the  very 
latest  development,  and  then  with 
weary  sighs  and  doleful  waggings  of 
heads  volunteer  the  cheerful  statement 
that  **himse]f*s  mortal  bad.*'  Thence- 
forward they  speak  of  the  invalid  in 
the  past  tense,  and  in  a  tone  so  sacred 
that  Mrs.  Mulvaney  somehow  feels 
slightly  aggrieved  when  "himself"  gets 
better  after  all.  She  has  been  cheated 
of  something,  she  thinks  vaguely;  and 
so  she  has, — of  the  excitement  and  hys- 
terical interest  of  a  wake.  That  a 
wake  has  often  been  the  means  of 
spreading  a  bad  epidemic  is  only  too 
certain,  but  to  deprive  the  people  of  It 
Is  to  snatch  a  dinner  from  a  hungry 
lion,  so  knitted  into  their  lives  has  it 
become,  so  entirely  a  part  of  their 
thoughts,  even  of  their  very  being,  thot 
to  bury  the  dead  unwaked  Is  to  commit 
a  sacrilege  bej'ond  the  power  of  de- 
scription. In  spite  of  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  authorities,  time  and  again  the 
body  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has  died 
of  some  highly  infectious  disease  has 
been  waked  in  a  tiny  kitchen.  In  which 
throujrh  all  the  long  hours  of  a  breath- 
less night  a  mass  of  steaming  human- 
ity is  packed,  breothlng  the  fetid 
poison-laden  air.  and  going  forth  at 
dawn  to  spread  Infection  like  wildfire 
through  village  or  town.  Nowadays 
this   Is   rarely    possible:    twenty   years 


ago  It  was  a  common  occurrence. 

Needless  to  say  a  hurt  or  a  wound 
must  always  be  inspected  by  sympa- 
thizers. The  excuses,  apologies,  shifts, 
which  one  has  to  conjure  up  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  escape  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  spoken  word,  are  a  lib- 
eral education  in  themselves,  for  the 
escape  must  be  made  with  a  good 
grace,  the  excuse  must  be  valid,  and 
no  trumped-up  thing  through  which 
any  Infant  could  see.  The  point  is  one 
on  which  we  are  very  touchy,  and  yet 
it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  any 
one  could  wish  to  escape  so  inestimable 
a  privilege.  When,  however,  one  day 
an  old  fish-wife  boarded  my  tram-car 
and  proceeded  on  rather  original  lines, 
the  case  was  different.  As  usual  she 
foregathered  with  a  friend  who  sat 
near  the  door.  They  both  exuded  in 
very  truth  a  most  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell.  Each  wore  a  ragged  shawl 
crossed  over  her  ample  front  and  tied 
in  a  knot  behind;  each  affected  a  style 
of  coiffure  whose  success  depended 
solely  on  the  half-hearted  efforts  of 
two  hair-pins,  and  the  main  scheme  of 
which  necessitated  the  straying  of  sev- 
eral grizzled  locks  down  a  broad  and 
shapeless  back;  each  wore  what  had 
once  been  a  blue  serge  skirt  turned  up 
and  tied  round,  what  In  courtesy  we 
will  call,  her  waist:  each  had  a  drab 
petticoat,  about  which  the  less  said  the 
better,  and  each  put  a  finishing  touch 
to  her  costume  with  boots  which  might 
have  proved  an  easy  fit  for  the  Irish 
(ilant.  It  was  rather  a  hot  day.  In  a 
mad  moment  I  had  gone  inside  the  car, 
being  too  lazy  to  ascend  the  steps  to 
the  top.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air 
save  that  which  entered  the  door,  and 
it.  alas,  paused  on  Its  way  and  gath- 
ered up  unconsidered  Items  of  essences 
iMe  It  reached  me.  To  fly,  meant  to 
pass  the  lions  In  my  path:  how  to  get 
past  those  boots.— that  was  the  problem. 
Kre  1  had  solved  It  the  voice  of  one. 
with    a    brogue    of    exquisite    richness 
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and  variety,  arose  to  such  an  excep- 
tional pitch  that  perforce  I  abandoned 
thoughts  of  escape.  We  had  the  car 
to  oui*8elves,  but,  honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due,  had  the  bench  of  Bishops 
adorned  it  with  their  presence  it  would 
have  made  not  the  slightest  difference. 

"  *Tis  the  rheumatiz  that's  throublin' 
me.  Not  two  nights  gone,  1  was  that 
bad  that  *Paddy/  sez  I  to  himself,  *  'tis 
dyin'  I  am!  Bring  me  the  priest,'  I 
sez.    *Let  me  die  aisy.*  " 

"Glory  be!"  came  in  a  sepulchral 
tone  form  the  lady  opposite. 

"Paddy  gev  wan  lep  out  o'  the  bed, 
an'  away  he  wlnt  and  whin  Father 
Cassidy  came,  I  gev  wan  screech  out 
o'  me,  the  pain  was  that  bad.  'Twas 
me  leg  was  the  worst!  Look  an'  I'll 
show  ye.*'  A  mighty  foot  was  thrust 
out,  and  then  began  a  fumbling  at  the 
petticoats,— but  I  waited  for  no  more. 
With  one  wild  dash  I  hurled  myself 
between  the  two  old  ladies,  tripped 
over  the  all-absorbing  member,  heard  a 
smothered  yell,  and  gained  the  outer  air. 

Bone-setters  are  now  much  less  fre- 
quently met  with  than  they  used  to  be. 
They  were  endowed  with  special  gifts 
which  enabled  them,  with  an  absolute 
ignorance  of  anatomy,  to  set  any  and 
every  breakable  bone  in  the  human 
body.  Faith  in  them  was  absolute; 
they,  like  the  King,  could  do  no  wrong, 
and,  incredible  as  It  may  seem,  I  know 
myself  of  instances  in  which  limbs  set 
by  a  mere  qualified  doctor  were  after- 
wards broken  again  and  reset  by  some 
tinker  or  smith,  generally  an  itinerant, 
who  having  received  his  fee  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing.  One  blacksmith  had 
an  unrivalled  reputation  In  the  coun- 
try, and  so  renowned  was  his  skill  that 
a  leg  (set  by,  and  mending  nicely  under 
the  care  of,  the  dispensary  doctor)  had 
to  be  broken  and  set  again  by  him  be- 
fore the  sick  man  or  his  relations 
would  believe  recovery  possible.  One 
old  woman  treated  In  this  way  never 
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regained  the  use  of  her  leg^  while  on 
the  other  hand  many  cases,  in  which 
no  certified  practitioner  had  any  part, 
got  well  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
That  the  men  were  possessed  of  cer- 
tain rude  skill  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  whether  the  faith  in  their  methods 
which  held  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  was  justified,  it  is  difficult 
for  those  of  the  present  generation  to 
determine. 

A  few  words  about  Paddy  the  Doc- 
tor may  not  inaptly  conclude  this 
sketch.  He  was  bom  at  Crosshaven 
in  the  County  Cork  on  a  Good  Friday 
morning  many  years  ago,  and  the 
priest  told  his  mother  that  if  he  were 
christened  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond mass  on  Baster  Sunday  he  would 
have  power  to  cure  all  diseases.  The 
conditions  having  been  fulfilled  Paddy 
grew  up  possessed  of  almost  miraculous 
powers.  To  a  certain  knowledge  of 
herbs  and  their  uses  he  added  the 
magic  potency  of  charm  and  spell 
which  no  malady  can  resist,  and  soon 
his  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  With 
two  complaints  he  was  particularly 
successful,  one  being  the  "E»vil" 
(King's  Evil)  and  the  other  the  "Far- 
see,"  (farcy)  which  only  attacks  horses. 
Once  three  men  were  sent  to  him  as 
a  deputation  from  County  Waterford, 
begging  him  to  return  and  heal  the 
people  there,  and  bis  mission  was  at- 
tended with  wonderful  results.  It  is 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since 
Paddy  was  last  heard  of,  but  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  his  own  prescription 
for  the  cure  of  the  Evil,  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  his  methods. 

"You  must  take  the  first  pup  of  the 
first  litter,  and  divide  him  from  the 
nose  to  the  tall,  split  the  tail  too  and 
then  apply  one  half  of  the  pup  to  the 
part  affected.  The  patient  can  never 
stand  it  more  than  two  hours,  'tis  so 
fetching,  but  in  troth  'tis  a  wonderful 
cure  entirely  r' 
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India  has  long  iH'eii  tbe  hrigbtest 
Jewel  in  the  case  for  Imperialism.  In 
the  Indian  Government  it  is  urged  we 
have  the  best  type  of  paternal  adminis- 
tration. A  vast  poi)ulation  <»f  three 
hundred  millions  of  Asiatics  of  every 
grade  of  civilization,  destitute  of  all 
sense  of  nationality,  without  internal 
cohesion,  incapable  of  self-government, 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against 
any  foreign  invader,  are  protected, 
sheltered,  and  advanced  in  civilization 
by  a  handful  of  men  drawn  from  a 
race  more  happily  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  governing  faculty.  These 
men  undergo  exile  and  hardship  for  a 
modest  pay  and  a  scanty  recognition. 
They  administer  with  firmness  and  im- 
partiality, and  without  a  breath  of  cor- 
ruption. Their  government  respects 
national  character  and  traditional  cus- 
tom. It  is  a  government  of  India,  not 
indeed  by  Indians  but,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  accordance  with  Indian  ideas, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  educa- 
tion in  Western  improvements.  To 
the  eye  of  the  enthusiast  there  is  no 
finer  example  of  the  protection  and 
gradual  elevation  of  a  weaker  and  more 
backward  race  by  one  which  is  cer- 
tainly stronger  and  perhaps  higher. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture:  but 
there  is.  unhappily,  another,  which  the 
facts  have  force<l  upon  our  view.  We 
have  not-  for  the  moment  to  enquire 
how  far  the  idealized  account  which 
we  have  given  Is  partial  or  one-sided. 
What  we  have  to  face  is  the  reaction  of 
the  Indian  system  upon  our  own  po- 
litical ideas.  Be  it  as  good  as  it  may, 
our  Indian  Government  is  a  sheer  bu- 
reaucracy, resting  upon  the  sword;  a 
bureaucracy  as  autocratic  as  that  of 
Russia,  as  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  governed,  less  indifferent,  no  doubt, 
to  their  likes  and  dislikes,  but  even 
more  alien  to  their  minds.    The  irony 


of  the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Morley 
found  himself  last  Monday  is  but  an 
inevitable  incident  in  the  exercise  of 
such  a  government  by  a  free  people,  an 
irony  which  only  reaches  the  superla- 
tive degree  when  the  party  whose  spe- 
cial mission  it  is  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop freedom  is  in  itself  the  depository 
of  absolute  power.  We  can  almost  feel 
the  shiver  which  Mr.  Morley  must  have 
experienced  when  he  read  the  praise 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  "Times"  for 
his  resolute  action.  We  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  feelings  with  which  he 
defended  the  system  of  arbitrary  arrest 
and  deportation,  and  admire  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  admitted  that  a 
political  prisoner  could  not  so  much  as 
be  brought  to  trial  without  stultifying 
the  Government  that  arrested  him.  We 
do  not  blame  Mr.  Morley  for  his  de- 
fence. We  like  its  frankness,  and  we 
recognize,  as  all  fair-minded  men  must 
recognize,  that  his  action  is  an  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  his  position.  Given 
an  autocratic  Government,  the  familiar 
machinery  of  suppression  of  meetings, 
muzzling  of  the  Press,  arbitrary  arrest 
and  deportation  without  trial,  and  In- 
definite imprisonment  or  restraint— all 
this  well-known  apparatus  of  Govern- 
ments that  dispense  with  the  consent 
(►f  the  governed  is  Inevitable  as  the  se- 
quence of  any  physical  effect  upon  its 
cause.  Government  can  be  carried  on 
without  such  machinery,  but  arbitrary 
government  cannot.  Still  less  can  the 
Secretary  of  State,  sitting  in  his  office 
with  thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  sea 
between  him  and  India,  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  rejecting  the 
advice  of  the  officials  on  the  spot  If 
the  imi)lements  of  arbitrary  government 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  stock  In 
trade  of  any  bureaucratic  system,  r^ 
liance  ui>on  the  man  on  the  spot  is  no 
less  essential.     The  supreme  chief  of  a 
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despotism  is  necessarilj'  the  subject  of 
the  lowest  official  who  happens  to  be 
nearest  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.  A 
bureaucracy  must  support  its  own  ser- 
vants, for  it  has  no  one  to  rely  upon  out- 
side them.  Still  less  can  a  Secretary  of 
State  responsible  to  this  country  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  a  distant 
dependency,  ignore  the  warnings  of  the 
men  who  are  actually  administering 
that  dependency.  When  the  responsi- 
ble official  warns  his  superior  that 
grave  disorders  will  follow  If  strong 
action  is  not  taken,  when  he  represents 
that  unless  one  man  is  deported  to-day, 
the  soldiers  will  perhaps  be  shooting 
upon  thirty  or  fortj"  men  next  week, 
he  virtually  leaves  his  superior  no 
choice.  There  are  no  tested  channels 
of  information  by  which  his  advice  can 
be  checked.  There  is  no  external  au- 
thority to  whom  to  appeal.  The  act- 
ing admlnstrator,  nominally  serv^ant,  is 
in  reality  the  master  of  the  situation. 
Let  those  blame  Mr.  Morle}'  who  feel 
certain  that  in  his  position  they  would 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  resisting  the  advice  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Punjab,  backed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Oovemor-Gen- 
eral,  while  they  looked  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  serious  riots  which  would 
have  been  attributed  to  their  refusal  to 
take  the  directions  which  their  advisers 
had  shown  to  be  necessary. 

One  thing,  however,  the  Liberal 
Party  can  fairly  ask  of  Mr.  Morley  in 
this  emergency.  It  is  that  he  should 
take  the  House  of  Commons  wholly 
into  his  confidence.  If  he  is  responsi- 
ble to  India  for  its  tranquility,  he  is 
also  responsible  to  British  Liberalism, 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  a  grave  infringe- 
ment of  those  elementary  personal 
rights  which  Liberals  are  peculiarly 
bound  to  maintain.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  obstructed  by  one  of  those  block- 


ing motions  which  In  the  last  Govern- 
ment became  a  scandal,  and  which  we 
had  hoped  had  now  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  desuetude.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Morley,  whose  statements  have  lacked 
nothing  in  point  of  candor,  will,  with 
his  characteristic  courage  and  frank- 
ness open  his  mind  to  his  friends  In  the 
House,  and  throw  himself  frankly  upon 
their  support.  We  could  also  wish 
that  if  the  deportation  of  Mr.  LaJ 
Patrai  is  irrevocable  for  the  present, 
the  other  cases  of  detention  or  restraint 
to  which  Mr.  Morley  referred  might 
be  more  carefully  looked  into.  It  is 
with  something  of  a  shock  that  one 
learns  that  there  are  people  who  have 
been  in  such  detention  since  1897,  and 
even  since  1891.  There  is  surely  some 
distinction  between  an  arbitrary  act 
of  administrative  authority,  applied  to 
meet  a  sudden  emergency,  and  a  pro- 
longed exile,  always  without  trial, 
which  does  not  cease  when  the  danger 
is  past.  Mr.  Morley  will  do  a  service 
to  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  in  In- 
dian administration  if  he  should  find 
himself  able  to  restrict  the  power  of 
administrative  exile  to  the  period  of 
actual  imminent  danger. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  sanction 
which  he  may  give  to  such  administra- 
tive measures  as  these  in  moments  of 
emergency,  that  Mr.  Morley's  Indian 
administration  will  In  the  end  be 
judged.  As  an  Indian  administrator, 
he  will  stand  or  fall  by  his  success  in 
dealing  with  the  permanent  grievances 
of  the  Indian  people,  and  the  standing 
causes  of  their  estrangement.  These 
are  not  to  be  removed  by  the  deiwrta- 
tion  of  an  agitator  or  the  silencing  of 
press  and  platform.  The  most  press- 
ing grievances  of  the  people  are,  no 
doubt,  financial;  and  on  this  head  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  a  further  re- 
duction of  taxation  is  recorded  in  the 
last  Indian  Budget,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  opium  revenue 
which    has  been  already  experienceil. 
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and  which  must  be  increased  by  the 
just  and  courageous  policy  adopted  by 
Mr.  Morley  in  relation  to  the  opium 
traffic.  In  his  offer  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  Mr.  Morley  took  a  great 
step  towards  removing  a  blot  upon  our 
Indian  EUnpire;  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten by  his  critics  that  that  step,  al>- 
solutely  dictated  as  it  was  by  require- 
ments of  international  justice,  only  in- 
creases his  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
Indian  finance. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  ditti- 
cult  question  than*  that  of  taxation, 
which  Mr.  Morley  has  to  tackle.  We 
are  beyond  doubt  forcing  an  open  door 
when  we  urge  upon  him  the  desirabil- 
ity of  devising  means  of  modifying  our 
present  autocratic  rule,  and  making  a 
beginning  in  the  work  of  associating 
the  Indian  people  themselves  in  the 
task  of  government.  The  conception 
of  the  Oriental  as  a  passive  being,  who 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  except 
to  obey  them,  or  with  the  taxes  ex- 
cept to  pay  them,  that  conception  which 
underlies  the  idealist's  picture  of 
our  Indian  Government,  is  rapidly 
ceasing  to  be  true.  We  ourselves  have 
educated  the  native  of  India  in  Euro- 
pean ideas.  By  our  own  doing,  he 
knows  that  we  are  meting  out  to  hlin 
the  justice  which,  for  two  centuries, 
we  have  repudiated  on  our  own  ac- 
count. There  is  a  ferment  in  Asia,  the 
European  leaven  has  begun  to  work. 
In  India,  men  begin  to  ask  about  the 
cost  of  this  Government  which  we  ex- 
tol; alx)ut  the  value  to  them  of  the 
army  which  we  maintain  and  for  which 
they  have  to  pay.  Just  as  the  efftn-ts 
of  education  were  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and  the  new  ideas  were  spreading, 
there  came  the  reactionary  administra- 
tion of  Ijord  (Uirzon,  the  lectures  of  tlie 
Viceroy  on  the  mendacity  of  his  sul>- 
jects,  and  the  partition  of  Bengal, 
which  was  aimed  direc^tly  at  the  grow- 
ing  iK)wer  of    the   more   educated  na- 
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tives.  To  the  shock  of  this  reaction. 
Sir  Henry  Cotton  traces  the  present 
unrest.  The  course  of  Indian  progress 
was  rudely  threatened  under  the  old 
administration,  and  here  as  elsewhere 
a  Liberal  ruler  has  to  deal  with  the 
situation  created  for  him  l\v  his  pretle- 
cessors. 

But  he  can  deal  with  it  only  on  I^ib- 
eral  lines.  Men  who  are,  after  all,  ven- 
tilating the  grievances  and  the  fears  of 
unrepresented  millions  cannot  perma- 
nently be  met  with  police  notices  sup- 
pressing their  meetings  or  closing  their 
newspaper  offices.  They  can  be  met 
only,  in  the  end,  by  imposing  upon 
them  a  share  in  the  responsibility.  By 
whut  gradual  steps  to  initiate  them 
into  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  ever  set  to  a  statesman; 
and  we  fully  understand  Mr.  Morley 
when  he  says  that  the  present  disturb- 
ances can  only  complicate  the  solution, 
and  postpone  the  day  of  reform.  Yet, 
if  Liberalism  is  not  to  admit  its  bank- 
ruptcy, reform  must  go  forward;  re- 
pression may  have  its  way  for  a  week 
or  a  month,  it  may  serve  to  allay  a  riot 
and  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood;  but 
reprc^ssion,  as  none  know  l)etter  than 
Mr.  Morley,  is  no  cure  for  a  social  dis- 
ease. We  would  say  rather  that  it  is 
the  method  by  which  political  disorder 
propagates  itself  from  one  country  to 
another,  for  everj-  time  that  we  deny 
justice  to  an  Indian  subject  we  weaken 
the  authority  of  justice  among  our- 
selves. We  lower  our  authority  as  ad- 
vocates of  freedom  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  and  as  Lil)erals  we  impair  the 
force  of  our  pleas  for  freedom  in  our 
own  country.  We  wish  libei^tj'  for  In- 
dia, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  India, 
but  for  the  sake  of  England.  For,  say 
what  we  maj*  of  the  innate  difference 
between  European  and  Oriental,  no 
man  can  deny  a  right  in  one  continent 
without  marring  the  el(>quence  where- 
with he  pleads  for  it  in  another. 
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THE  ART  OF  BEING  POOR. 


An  amusing  discussion  lias  been  go- 
ing on  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  about 
"Life  on  £85  per  Annum."  Can  a  sin- 
gle woman,  brought  up  in  the  culti- 
vated class,  live  a  civilized  and  happy 
life  on  less  than  two  pounds  a  week? 
The  actual  question  affects  a  small 
number  of  persons,  but  it  suggests  some 
larger  issues.  It  is  wretched  to  be 
really  poor,  if  by  poverty  we  mean 
want.  But  quite  apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  hardship,  of  hunger,  or  cold, 
or  constant  fear  of  destitution,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  much  poorer  than  our 
neighbors.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
support  this  comparative  evil  with  posi- 
tive grace,  even  though  they  have  a 
family  dependent  upon  them.  They 
have  acquired  the  art  of  being  poor, 
and  it  is  an  acquirement  which  pre- 
supposes many  qualities  and  much 
study. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  people  be- 
longing to  the  cultivated  classes  who 
like  being  poor.  Art  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  poor  by  nature.  They  would 
not  stretch  out  their  hands  to  get  a  for- 
tune. They  do  not  care  for  the  good 
things  which  money  brings.  They  feel 
more  free  without  them.  They  are 
bothered  by  possessions,  fettered  by 
luxury.  Conventional  well-to-do  ex- 
istence seems  to  them  as  a  sort  of  cage 
out  of  which  one  can  only  get  through 
the  mediation  of  dependents.  They 
give  orders  with  a  secret  effort,  and  re- 
ceive deference  with  a  secret  shame. 
The  network  of  laws  which  support  a 
graded  society,  and  the  outlines  of 
which,  blurred  by  English  common- 
sense,  seldom  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  the  ordinary  Englishman, 
disfigure  for  them  the  landscape  of  life. 
They  long  to  get  out  of  sight  of  them, 


and  in  that  moderate  degree  of  poverty 
which  imposes  simplicity  and  pre- 
cludes anxiety  they  are  always  most 
at  their  ease.  Those,  however,  whom 
nature  designed  to  be  rich,  whom  fate 
placed  among  the  well-to-do,  and  sheer 
necessity  alone  forces  to  study  how- 
best  to  be  poor  are  not  as  these.  They 
do  not  follow  an  inclination;  they  ac- 
complish a  task.  Some  power  of  self- 
suppression  is  necessary  to  them,  and 
some  power  to  suppress  others  is  at 
least  convenient. 

As  we  look  around  us  among  our  ac- 
quaintance we  shall  all  admit  that  we 
know  a  good  many  people  who  have 
been  very  much  embittered  by  compar- 
ative poverty,  while  many  others  on  the 
same  income  are  very  happy.  It  is  im- 
possible not  sometimes  to  feel  that  the 
troubles  of  the  first  are,  at  least,  in  a 
measure  of  their  own  making.  It  is 
not  true  that  they  made  at  the  very 
outset  an  initial  mistake.  They  de- 
cided to  look  upon  themselves  as  poor 
rich-people  instead  of  taking  an  en- 
tirely opposite  point  of  view  and  con- 
sidering themselves  rich  poor-people. 
They  drew  a  false  line  between  luxury 
and  necessity,  and  consequently  they 
have  no  luxuries  at  all.  They  forget 
that  the  only  really  rich  man  is  the 
man  w^ho  has  something  to  spare,  and 
the  only  really  poor  man  is  the  one 
who  has  nothing  over.  It  is  almost 
impossible  but  that  a  poor  man  who 
regulates  his  standard  of  life  by  that 
of  his  richer  neighbors  should  feel  some 
envy.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  some  one 
else  doing  so  easily  and  so  well  that 
which  we  with  so  much  struggle  are 
doing  so  badly.  Consequently  one 
great  source  of  pleasure  is  shut  to 
these  poor  rich-people,— i.e.,  pleasure  in 
other  people*s  pleasure.    The  light,  de- 
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licious  atmosphere  of  success  which 
they  might  breathe  among  their  friends 
is  tainted  for  them  by  jealousy,  and 
the  perpetual  sense  of  an  unfair  handi- 
cap. The  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
whom  we  may  call  the  rich  poor-man 
can  stay  with  his  most  opulent  friend 
and  be  perfectly  happy.  He  lives  at 
home  as  he  lives  abroad— after  different 
fashions— at  his  ease.  No  doubt  it 
takes  some  courage  to  disregard  the 
conventional  ways  of  life  and  deter- 
mine to  be  unlike  one's  neighbors.  It 
means  the  greatest  of  all  the  evidences 
of  self-control,  the  power  to  break  with 
habit  It  means  the  rarest  of  all  social 
qualities,  social  independence.  It 
means,  to  be  quite  candid,  the  power 
to  exact,  on  other  scores  than  money, 
that  regard  and  politeness  which,  cloak 
the  fact  as  we  will,  mgney  brings  me- 
chanically under  our  present  social  sys- 
tem. Certain  advantages  of  birth  and 
upbringing  are  no  doubt  in  these  par- 
ticulars substitutes  for  money,  and 
those  who  have  them  smile  at  the  hesi- 
tation of  less  fortunate  people  who  fear 
to  give  up  these  intangible  concomitants 
of  a  particular  way  of  living.  We  are 
all  apt  to  smile  at  discomforts  which 
can  by  no  possibility  be  ours,  and  to 
see  them,  especially  when  they  are  con- 
nected  with  grade  or  cast,  through  a 
"satiric  medium,"  whereby  sympathy 
is  effectually  sterilized. 

But  though  men  and  women  who  find 
themselves  suddenly  poor,  or  who 
awake  in  middle  life  to  the  fact  that  an 
income  which  used  to  increase  year  by 
year  has  reached  its  highest  point  and 
Is  beginning  to  go  down,  have  many 
hard  lessons  to  learn,  they  try,  if  they 
are  destined  to  become  proficient,  not 
to  take  the  situation  too  seriously.  It 
is  not  by  determined  renunciation,  but 
by  determined  enjoyment,  that  the  art 
of  being  poor  is  brought  to  perfection. 
They  consider  how  best  to  dispo^e  their 
energy  for  enjoyment  so  as  to  bring  an 
outlet  for  it  within  their  means.    They 


seek  diligently  for  the  kernel  of  happi- 
ness within  the  husk  of  pleasure,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  find  the  kernel  is  the 
cheaper  part.  After  all,  how  many  of 
the  delights  which  money  alone  used 
to  buy  can  now  be  had  for  next  to 
nothing.  Books  are  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Such  libraries  as  millionaires 
could  not  buy  offer  the  treasures  of 
their  knowledge  for  nothing.  Of  course 
one  does  not  need  to  be  learned  in 
order  to  make  the  best  of  being  poor, 
but  hardly  any  one  is  happy  nowadays 
without  books.  Those  who  regard 
reading  merely  as  a  pastime  need  never 
be  in  want  of  the  newest  novel.  The 
finest  treasures  of  art  are  open  to  the 
sight  of  all.  Any  one  who  desires  can 
hear  music;  any  one  can  see  plays.  As 
to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse, 
they  reduce  themselves,  when  our  earli. 
est  youth  is  over,  to  the  pleasures  of 
conversation,  and  to  get  all  the  pleas- 
ure out  of  talk  tha  ^n  be  got  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  part  of  the  art  of  being 
poor,  and  it  is  the  easiest  part  to  cul- 
tivate. The  soul  of  all  outdoor  sports 
is  to  be  found  in  the  love  of  Nature  and 
the  love  of  exercise,  and  both  these  de- 
lights are  within  the  grasp  of  compara- 
tively poor  people.  It  is  one  of  the 
strangest  things  in  life  how  few  peo- 
ple have  settled  in  their  own  minds 
what  it  is  they  really  want,  or  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  be  happy.  "I 
have  often  thought  how  much  I  should 
like  to  do  so-and-so,"  we  hear  people 
say,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is 
something  they  could  very  easily  have 
done,  only  they  always  put  it  off. 
Where  the  cultivated  poor  feel  the 
pinch  of  poverty,  and  where  no  art 
avails  them  anything,  is  in  the  matter 
of  health.  The  really  poor  man  can 
have  the  most  complicated,  dangerous, 
and  longest  of  operations  performed  at 
a  hospital  as  well  as  it  could  be  per- 
formed upon  Royalty  in  a  palace.  The 
poor  gentleman  is  in  a  very  different 
position.    "But  doctors  are  so  kind,'*  we 
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hear  some  one  say.  No  doubt  that  is 
true;  but  to  accept  kindness  is  not  al- 
ways easy,  and  to  ask  it  is  seldom  pos- 
sible. Paying  wards  and  systems  of 
insurance  will  mitigate  the  evil  In  the 
end,  but  at  present  It  Is  a  crying  one. 
Given  health,  almost  all  the  sources 
of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy 
man  are  now  within  the  grasp  of  his 
cousin  on  a  small  professional  Income, 
only  the  poor  man  must  ma^e  rather 
more  effort  to  lay  hold  on  them.  If 
he  wants  to  be  socially  popular,  he 
must  allow  himself  fewer  lapses  Into 
grumpiness,  and  must  make  a  greater 
effort  not  to  be  bored  or  opinionated. 
He  must  expect  to  be  judged  on  his 
merits  alone,  and  sought  for  nothing 
but  his  company.  He  must  brace  him- 
self to  go  in  search  of  those  opportuni- 
ties of  enjoyment  which  the  rich  man 
finds  at  his  hand.      What  is  perhaps 
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hardest  of  all,  he  must  be  content  to 
let  his  children  have  only  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  education,  without  the 
conventional  stamp.  Nothing  Is  so 
dear  as  conventionalism.  Learning  is 
cheap  and  play  Is  not  expensive,  but 
public  schools  are  prohibitive  for  a  poor 
man  with  several  sons.  All  departures 
from  the  usual  are  attended  with  In- 
creased consciousness  of  risk;  but 
luckily  these  departures,  when  prompted 
by  necessity,  appear  to  be  more  often 
attended  by  good  results  than  those 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  experiment. 
The  comparatively  poor  man  will  never 
be  able  to  forget  that  nothing  Is  to  be 
had  for  nothing;  but  as  we  watch  the 
careers  of  those  who  have  succeeded  In 
the  art  we  have  been  considering,  we 
shall  perforce  admit  that  out  of  their 
extra  trouble  springs  an  extra  vitaliza- 
tion,  an  extra  capacity  for  happiness. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  CUCKOO. 


Some  years  ago  when  the  bracken 
ferns  were,  just  as  they  are  now,  un- 
folding their  crozier-like  stems  towards 
summer  maturity,  the  writer  was  pass- 
ing late  in  the  evening  along  the  more 
secluded  parts  of  a  Surrey  common. 
Advancing  suddenly  through  some 
thick  cover  on  to  a  narrow  Island  of 
short  turf,  he  disturbed  two  brown 
birds,  just  smaller  than  pigeons,  which 
were  instantly  recognized.  They  flew 
uneasily  away.  On  the  turf  where  one 
of  the  birds  had  been  seated  lay  an  egg 
rather  under  the  size  of  a  blackbird's 
and  mottled  somewhat  after  the  same 
fashion.  It  was  quite  warm  and  had 
certainly  just  been  laid.  It  was  a 
cuckoo's  Q^%,  and  the  mother  had  evi- 
dently intended  to  dispose  of  it  iu 
the  remarkal»le  fashion  which  is  now 
known  to  be  the  habit  of  the  biixi. 


As  spring  advances  into  early  sum- 
mer there  Is  enacted  every  year 
throughout  the  land  the  drama  of  the 
cuckoo.  There  Is  not  one  of  the  habits 
of  this  strange  bird  which  has  not  been 
so  much  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  the  warmest  con- 
trovei*sy.  But  Its  life  historj-  has  now 
been  well  worked  out,  and  many  ob- 
servers have,  like  the  writer,  followed 
the  creature  through  all  the  stages  of 
its  habits  from  the  egg  onwards.  The 
cry  of  the  cuckoo  as  it  is  heard  In  the 
land  at  this  season  is  undoubtedly  a 
mating  call.  Each  of  the  instincts  of 
the  cuckoo  forms  but  part  of  a  single 
study,  and  the  first  noteworthy  pe- 
culiarity of  the  bird  when  it  visits  us 
in  the  mating  season  is  that  the  males 
greatly  outnumber  the  females.  While 
it   has  been  known  from    time  iiinue- 
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moriul  that  the  cuckoo  builds  no  uest 
It  was  until  recently  supposed  that  she 
laid  her  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  bird 
chosen  as  the  foster-parent.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  the  mother- 
bird  as  a.  rule  lays  her  egg  on  the 
ground  and  can*ies  it  in  her  bill  to  the 
chosen  nest  afterwards.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  cuckoo  is  that 
she  is  continually  on  the  move,  and 
eggs  are  possibly  laid  at  various  places 
in  the  stages  of  her  migration.  The 
young  cuckoos  which  are  found  in  the 
nest  in  this  country  usually  have  had 
their  foster-parents  chosen  for  them  by 
the  mother-bird  with  an  instinct  which 
is  remarkable  in  its  consequences.  The 
foster-parent  is  nearly  always  insectiv- 
orous. Birds  which  feed  on  hard  veg- 
etable seeds,  like  the  town  sparrow,  are 
scarcely  ever  chosen.  The  soft  in- 
sect feeders,  like  the  hedge-sparrow 
and  reed- warbler,  are  on  the  contrary 
great  favorites,  and  this  despite  the 
great  disproportion  in  size  between  the 
little  foster-parent  and  the  huge 
cuckoo  progeny. 

The  young  cuckoo  of  a  few  days  old, 
as  it  sits  in  the  nest— completely  over- 
shadowing it— of  a  small  bird  like  a 
hedge  sparrow,  is  one  ot  the  most  ex- 
traordinary sights  in  Nature.  The 
young  creature,  which  soon  becomes 
most  uncannily  tame  *  and  familiar, 
opens  its  mouth  for  food  at  the  slight- 
est movement.  Its  gape  is  remarkably 
wide,  and  all  the  inner  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  of  the  deepest  orange  color, 
the  whole  appearance  being  quite  un- 
like that  of  any  other  young  bird.  This 
yellow  gape,  which  is  a  striking  specta- 
cle, even  to  the  human  observer,  ap- 
pears to  exercise  a  kind  of  fascination 
on  the  foster-parents.  They  are  driven 
to  a  kind  of  frenzy  to  keep  it  supplied 
with  food.  It  clamors  ceaselessly  for 
more  and  more.  One  which  the 
writer  assisted  in  bringing  up  enlisted 
the  whole  household  in  the  continued 
service  of  its  wants.      It  was  by  com- 


mon consent  known  as  Oliver  Twist, 
and  never  was  a  name  better  de- 
served. The  kind  of  appeal  which  the 
bird  made  in  every  movement  to  those 
around  it  to  be  taken  care  of  was  a  very 
evident  and  taking  characteristic,  and 
it  no  doubt  proves  a  potent  quality  in 
its  wild  state  in  securing  the  devotion 
of  its  foster-parents. 

A  very  short  acquaintance  with  the 
young   cuckoo   in   real   life  soon  con- 
vinces   the    observer    that    the    well- 
known  habit  by  which  it  obtains  for 
itself  the  sole  care  of  its  foster-parents 
is  neither  accidental  nor  superfluous. 
It   is   absolutely    essential   to    its   ex- 
istence.     The      foster-parents      being 
nearly  always  insect-feeders,  and  there- 
fore much  smaller  than  itself,  any  rival 
or    nest-fellow    would    be    impossible. 
Not  so  long  ago  writers  of  such  experi- 
ence as  Mr.  Seebohm  seemed  inclined 
to  throw  doubt  on  many  of  the  tales 
of  the  young  cuckoo's  nuirderous  dis- 
position towards  its  fellow  nestlings. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  question  as 
to  the  instinct  which  drives  the  young 
cuckoo  to  swiftly  and  effectively  get 
rid  of  the  young  birds  with  which  it  at 
at  first  shares  the  nest.     All  the  delil)- 
erate  acts  which  culminate  in  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  other  birds  have  been  ob- 
served again  and  again.      Very  soon 
after  the  young  cuckoo  is  hatched  out 
it  begins  to  exhibit  a  curiously  irritable 
and  restless  disposition.    It  will  try  to 
get  underneath  anything  that  is  placed 
in  the  nest,  pieces  of  wood,  lumps  of 
earth,  or  any  eggs  that  may  be  placed 
with  it.     It  tries  to  get  all  objects  be- 
tween its  shoulders,  and  it  will  then 
climb   backwards   up  the  side  of  the 
nest  until  it  is  able  to  hitch  them  over 
the  edge.     Its  fellow  nestlings  are  com- 
monly disposed  of  as  early  as  the  sec- 
ond day,   and  if   there  are  eggs  and 
young  birds  in  the  uest  at  the  same 
time  it  puts  both  over  the  edge  indis- 
criminately. 

There  can   be  little   doubt  that   the 
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clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  habits  of  the 
cuckoo  is  the  difficulty  the  bird  finds  in 
obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  its  proper 
food.  The  instinct  which  prompts  the 
young  bird  to  throw  its  competitors 
out  of  the  nest  must  evidently  go  very 
deep  down  in  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  bird.  But  so  also  evidently 
must  numerous  other  peculiarities 
which  are  equally  significant  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  struggle  which  the  cucl£00 
has  to  maintain  its  place.  Every  egg 
collector  linows  how  exceptional  is  the 
cuckoo's  egg  In  the  remarkable  varia- 
tions to  which  it  is  subject,  both  in  size 
and  in  markings.  All  other  birds  have 
eggs  of  a  certain  average  size  or  a  cer- 
tain color.  Not  so  the  cuckoo.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  with  truth  of  the  cuckoo's 
egg  that  it  has  any  particular  size  or 
any  particular  color.  In  size  the  eggs  of 
various  cuckoos  vary  in  the  most  be- 
wildering fashion  from  the  size  of  a 
house-sparrow's  egg  to  that  of  a  spar- 
row-hawk. It  is  the  same  as  regards 
coloring.  They  are  often  mottled— gray 
mottled,  brown  mottled,  and  green  mot- 
tled. But  they  have  also  been  found 
pure  white,  green,  gray,  and  blue. 
The  explanation  of  this  peculiaritj'  in 
the  cuckoo's  egg  cannot  be  far  to  seek. 
Birds  will  throw  out  of  their  nests 
strange-looking  eggs  or  eggs  larger 
than  their  own.  In  the  long  effort  of 
the  cuckoo  to  provide  its  young  with 
suitable  Insect-feeding  foster-parents, 
nearly  always  smaller  than  itself,  there 
must  have  been  much  weeding  out  of 
unsuitable  sizes  and  colorings.  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  many  keen  observers 
that  the  effects  of  the  struggle  for  life 
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on   the  cuckoo   have,   in  consequence, 
here  also  gone  very  deep. 

The  cuckoo  which  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest  because 
the  egg  from  which  It  originated  so 
closely  resembled  that  of  its  foster- 
parents  as  to  pass  scrutiny,  will  tend 
Itself  to  lay  in  the  nest  of  the  same 
species  of  bird  and  so  transmit  the  pe- 
culiarities of  its  egg.  Hence  it  is  held 
that  the  family  of  cuckoos  tends  to  be 
split  up  Into  a  number  of  sub- varieties, 
each  of  which  Inclines  to  be  parasitic 
on  the  species  of  bird  in  whose  nest 
it  lays.  All  observations  of  the  habits 
of  the  cuckoo  agree  In  one  particular. 
They  point  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
with  which  the  bird  maintains  Itself. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  a  tiime  cuckoo 
in  the  autumn  at  the  season  of  migra- 
tion standing  apparently  at  rest,  and 
yet  with  every  muscle  of  its  wings 
tense  or  quivering  with  the  instinct  of 
flight,  will  realize  what  extraordinary 
distances  the  species  has  to  cover  in  its 
seasonal  migrations  after  suitable  food. 
Hence  the  great  preponderance  of  males 
over  females  to  make  the  mating  proc- 
ess easier  during  flight;  hence  the  In- 
stinct of  the  mother  bird  which  tells 
ber  she  cannot  stay  to  build  a  nest: 
hence  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
the  eggs  directed  to  give  the  eggs  them- 
selves the  best 'chance  In  the  nests  Into 
which  they  must  be  dropped.  And 
hence  also  the  extraordinary  Instinct 
of  the  young  bird  which  at  the  very 
beginning  of  Its  career  leads  It  to  feel 
that  It  can  tolerate  no  rival  or  competi- 
tor In  maintaining  its  precarious  hold 
on  life. 
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The  coQclusious  reached  iu  Professor 
Clarence  Augustiue  Beckwith's  vol- 
ume, **Realities  of  Christiau  Theology," 
dedicated  to  Bangor  and  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminaries,  are  in  harmony 
with  the  known  trend  of  thought  in 
those  two  schools,  in  the  iatter  of 
which  the  writer  now  holds  the  chair 
of  Systematic  Theology.  Designed  as 
a  fresh  interpretation  of  Christian  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  modern  intelli- 
gence, placing  unqualified  reliance 
upon  psychology  as  revealing  the  laws 
of  consciousness,  upon  ethics  as  dis- 
closing the  ideal  to  be  realized  in  per- 
sonality, and  upon  evolution  as  the  con- 
stant method  of  the  divine  action  In 
nature  and  iu  human  historical  life, 
and  aiming  to  be  constructive  rather 
than  controversial,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  purpose. 
Houghton,   Mifflin  &   Co. 

In  "Through  the  Eye  of  the  Needle," 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  takes  up  the  story 
dropped  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
and  relates  the  experiences  of  his 
**Traveller  from  Altruria"  ui>on  leav- 
ing the  summer-hotel  where  we  first 
met  him  and  going  to  New  York  to 
study  conditions  there  under  the  tu- 
telage of  the  sprightly  Mrs.  Makeiy. 
In  the  present  volume,  the  story  is  told 
by  letters— In  the  first  series,  written 
by  the  Altrurlan  himself  to  a  friend  in 
that  happy  island;  In  the  second,  by 
the  American  whom  he  marries  to  her 
friend  in  America.  Part  First  gives 
Mr.  Howells  abundant  opportunity  for 
satire  of  characteristic  quality,  in 
which  his  description  of  the  mod- 
em apartment  house,  the  up-to-date 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and,  incidentally, 
the  amused-but-indulgent  husband,  will 
be  particularly  appreciated.     In  Part 


Second,  the  outlines  of  Aitrurian  prin- 
ciples given  in  the  earlier  book  are 
tilled  in  with  details  of  every-day  prac- 
tice as  seen  by  a  feminine  observer, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  yachtful  of 
shipT\Tecked  Americans  is  used  to  pro- 
duce a  succession  of  effective  con- 
trasts. None  of  our  American  writers 
has  been  a  more  consistent  preacher  of 
the  gospel  of  good-will  and  fellowship 
than  Mr.  Howells,  and  his  presenta- 
tion of  social  Ideals  is  especially  wel- 
come for  that  reason.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  average  American  contemporary 
essayist  is  such  a  bundle  of  affectations 
as  sorely  tries  Christian  charity.  As  a 
rule,  he  considers  himself  a  Lamb,  and 
thanks  Heaven  that  he  is  not  savage, 
like  Poe  or  Mr.  Swinburne;  or  sensll>le, 
in  Bagehot's  sledge-hammer  fashion.  If 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Famil- 
iar Bartlett,  and  a  Concordance,  and 
old  Burton,  to  quote  many  authors,  he 
permits  one  to  see  that  he  fancies  that 
Montaigne  faces  him  in  his  mirror,  and 
altogether  he  is  such  an  one  that  when 
he  writes  a  l)ook  one  buys  one  by  some 
English  author,  for  the  Englishman 
can  write  essays.  So  could  the  old- 
fashioned  American  who  had  pastured 
on  his  natural  food  of  the  elder  essay- 
ists, but  the  later  American  has  almost 
lost  the  trick.  In  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs Mr.  Arthur  Stanwood  Piers  **The 
Young  in  Heart"  is  a  real  benefaction. 
Here  is  an  author  entirely  indifferent 
on  the  point  of  resembling  some  classic 
model,  and  yet  a  respecter  of  customs, 
with  no  eccentricity  to  advertise,  no 
apparent  wish  for  aught  but  brisk  dis- 
cussion of  his  chosen  subject.  The 
eight  which  he  has  selected:  The 
Young  in  Heart,  Lawn  Tennis,  Work 
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and  riay,  The  Smoking  Room.  Cyni- 
cism, Tho  Quiet  Man,  In  Swimming. 
Brawn  and  Character,  do  not  in  the 
least  assort;  they  are  merely  subjects 
on  which  he  has  something  to  say,  and 
he  says  it  honestly,  with  no  effort  to  be 
any  one  but  himself,  and  thus  he 
makes  a  book  to  delight  all  but  the 
egotist.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

**As  the  Hague  Ordains"  Is  so  ad- 
mirably imagined  that  one  closes  it 
with  virtuous  satisfaction,  firmly  con- 
yinced  that  one  has  learned  something 
of  Russia  and  of  Russian  feeling. 
The  heroine,  a  Russian,  partly  English 
by  <lescent,  goes  to  Japan  early  In  the 
war  to  nuree  her  husband,  a  captive 
Russian  officer.  She  has  lived  In  the 
United  States,  in  England,  in  Rome, 
and  in  Japan,  and  has  an  open  and 
Impartial  mind.  Her  Russian  ac- 
quaintances call  her  **JapanskI";  her 
Japanese  friends  wonder  at  her  just 
appreciation  of  their  words,  acts,  and 
motives,  and  she  becomes  an  invalu- 
able element  In  the  life  of  the  strange 
little  Matsuyama  community  of  pris- 
oners, guards.  Interpreters,  Red  Cross 
nurses,  and  Japanese  outsiders.  Her 
woful  wrath  over  the  Inefficiency  of 
certain  Russian  officers;  her  dark 
hints  of  St.  Petersburg  tragedies  and 
intrigues:  her  affectionate  compassion 
for  the  Russian  sovereigns;  her  vast 
contempt  for  the  Grand  Dukes  Cyril 
and  Serge;  her  sympathetic  admira- 
tion of  really  patriotic  Russians  and 
enjoyment  of  the  love  affair  which 
she  fosters  in  the  war  prison;  and  her 
unselfish  devotion  to  others  make  her  a 
rare  heroine.  Such  fiction  as  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced has  been  violently  partisan,  and 
almost  without  exception  Japanese  in 
sympathy,  and  this  book  Instantly 
takes  rank  as  far  al)ove  anything  pre- 
ceding  it   and    worthy    to    be   classed 


with   the   best  fiction   of   the   Franco- 
German  war.      Henry  Holt  &,  Co. 

In  size,  scope,  detail,  number  and 
variety  of  characters,  length  of  perioil 
covered,  construction,  and  style,  "Allce- 
for-Short'*  reminds  the  reader  strik- 
ingly of  Dickens,  and  it  is  high  praise 
for  Mr.  William  De  Morgan  to  say  that 
the  comparison  does  not  instantly 
place  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Real 
with  the  intense  reality  of  Dickens  at 
his  best,  his  characters  certainly  are 
not,  but  for  his  second-best  they  might 
easily  be  mistaken.  The  irresistible 
touches  of  low  comedy,  the  confidential 
asides  to  the  reader,  the  long,  lazy  par- 
agraphs which  cumber  the  narrative 
and  yet  grow  to  seem  essential  to  its 
fascination,  are  all  quite  In  the  mas- 
ter's own  manner.  Allce-for-short,  a 
quaint  little  damsel  of  six,  makes  her 
first  appearance  with  a  broken-beer-Jug 
in  her  hand,  and  Mr.  Charley,  the 
well-to-do,  would-be  artist  whose  af- 
fected Bohemianism  furnishes  the  set- 
ting of  the  story,  rescues  her  from  the 
rage  of  a  thirsty  mother.  At  the  end 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  Allce- 
for-short  is  a  lovable  young  woman  of 
twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Charley  a  sadder 
man  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  which 
a  manoeuverlng  model  has  taught  him. 
Between  lies  an  intricate  sequence  of 
episodes— each  with  Individuality  and 
fiavor  of  Its  own— In  which  Mr.  Char- 
ley's sisters  and  brothers  from  Hyde 
Park  play  their  part  with  his  Soho 
friends,  and  with  the  nondescript 
group  of  acquaintances  brought  upon 
the  scene  by  the  model.  The  element 
of  supematurallsm  Is  adroitly  Intro- 
duced Into  the  story,  Unking  Its  mid- 
Vlctorlan  fortunes  with  those  of  a  cen- 
tury earlier.  The  success  of  so  un- 
usual a  venture  as  this  of  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gans will  be  an  Interesting  test  of  the 
taste  of  our  time.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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THE  ADVENTURERS. 

Over  the  downs  in  sunlight  clear 
Forth  we  went  in  the  spring  of  the 

year: 
Plunder  of  April^s  gold  we  sought, 
Little  of  April's  anger  thought 

Caught  in  a  copse  without  defence 
Low   we   crouched   to   the  rain-squall 

dense: 
Sure,  if  misery  man  can  vex, 
There  it  beat  on  our  bended  necks. 

Yet  when  again  we  wander  on 
Suddenly  all  that  gloom  is  gone: 
Under  and  over,  through  the  wood, 
Life  is  astir,  and  life  is  good. 

Violets  purple,  violets  white. 
Delicate  windflowers  dancing  light. 
Primrose,   mercury,  muscatel, 
Shimmer  in  diamonds  round  the  dell. 

Squirrel  is  climbing  swift  and  lithe. 
Chiff-chaff  whetting  his  airy  scythe. 
Woodpecker  whirrs  his  rattling  rap, 
Ringdove  tlies  with  a  sudden  clap. 

Rook  is  summoning  rook  to  build, 
Dunnock    his    beak    with    moss    has 

filled, 
Robin  is  bowing  in  coat-tails  brown, 
Tomtit  chattering  upside  down. 

Well  it  is  seen  that  every  one 
Laughs  at  the  rain  and  loves  the  son; 
We   too   laughed   with   the   wildwood 

crew, 
Laughed  till  the  sky  once  more  was 

blue. 

Homeward  over  the  downs  we  went 
Soaked  to  the  heart  with  sweet  con- 
tent; 
April's  anger  is  swift  to  fall, 
April's  wonder  is  woi;th  it  all. 

Henry  Newholt 

The  Spectator. 


THE  VISIT. 

When  the  Snowdrop  goes  to  Town 

In   her  little  grandmotherly  l>onnet. 
With  only  a  ribbon  of  light 

By  a  miracle  fastened  upon  it. 
She  takes  for  the  world  to  wear 

Such  a  charm  in  the  lappel  of  duty 
As  gives  of  the  earth  and  the  air, 

And  consoles  by  its  Puritan  beauty. 


When  the  Snowdrop  goes  to  Town 

In  her  little  grandmotherly  bonnet. 
How  many  delight  in  the  grace 

Of  the  exquisite  trimming  upon  it! 
They  look  her  deep  in  the  eyes, 

And  the  bird  of  their  memory,  tril- 
ling 
Simplicity's  far-away  skies. 

Takes    the    heart    with    unbearable 
thrilling. 

W^hen  the  Snowdrop  goeis  to  Town 

In  her  little  grandmotherly  bonnet, 
With  only  a  glamor  of  earth 

And  a  magic  of  heaven  upon  It, 
Look  at  the  rainbow  of  Spring 

In  the  eyes  of  the  happy  beholders! 
Cares  in  a  covey  take  wing. 

And  weariness  falls  from  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Norman  Qale, 

The  PaU  Mall  Macasine. 


CATHARINE. 

"We  children  every  mom  would  wait 
For  Catharine,  at  the  garden  gate; 
Behind  school-time,  her  sunny  hair 
Melted  the  master's  frown  of  care. 
What  time  his   hand   but  threatened 

pain. 
Shaking  aloft  his  awful  cane. 
■So  here  one  mom  we  two  did  wait 
For  Catharine  at  the  garden  gate. 
To  Dave  I  say,  'There's  sure  to  be 
Some  coral  isle  unknown  at  sea, 
And— if  I  see  it  first— 'tis  mine! 
But  I'll  give  it  to  Catharine.* 
'When  she  grows  up,'  says  Dave  to  me, 
'Some  ruler  in  a  far  countree,  . 
Where  every  voice  but  his  is  dumb, 
Owner  of  pearls  and  gold  and  gum, 
Will  build  for  her  a  shining  throne, 
Higher  than  his,  beside  Ills  own; 
And  he  who  would  not  list  before. 
Will  listen  to  Catharine,  adore 
Her  face  and  form;  and,'  Dave  went 

on— 
When  came  a  man  there  pale  and  wan. 
Whose  face  was  dark  and  wet,  though 

kind; 
He,  coming  there,  seemed  like  a  wind 
Whose  breath  is  rain,  yet  will  not  stop 
To  give  the  parched  flowers  a  drop: 
'Go,  children,  to  your  school,'  he  said; 
'Alone,  for  Catharine  is  dead.' " 

William  H,  Davies, 
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THE  SECOND  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 


In  a  few  days  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference will  open  Its  proceedings. 
Eight  years  will  then  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Convention  and 
Declarations  which  resulted  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence, viz.:— 

L  A  Ck>nyention  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

II.  A  Convention  relating  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  by  land. 

III.  A  Convention  for  the  adaptation 
to  maritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22nd  Au- 
gust, 18G4. 

IV.  And  three  declarations  on  the  fol- 
lowing matters: 

(a)  Prohibition  of  the  launching  of 
projectiles  and  explosives  from 
balloons  or  by  other  similar  new 
methods. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  pro- 
jectiles the  only  object  of  which  is 
the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or 
deleterious  gases. 

(o)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  bul- 
lets which  expand  or  flatten  easily 
in  the  human  body,  such  as  bullets 
with  a  hard  envelope,  of  which 
the  envelope  does  not  entirely 
cover  the  core,  or  is  pierced  with 
incisions. 

These  Conventions  and  Declarations 
formed  separate  documents,  which  the 
States  represented  agreed  to  sign  sep- 
arately. Great  Britain  became  a  party 
to  thQ  three  Conventions  but  not  to  the 
Declarations.  Of  other  Powers,  the 
United  States  Government,  besides  ac- 
ceeding  to  the  Conventions,  has  adopted 
the  first  of  the  Declarations,  but  not 
the  second  and  third.  All  the  other 
Powers  have  adhered  to  both  the  Con- 
ventions and  the  Declarations,  except 
Portugal,  who  had  abstained  from  the 
third  Declaration,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way and  Switzerland,  who  have  not  yet 
ratified  the  second  Convention.  Turkey 


is  known  to  have  ratified  in  extremis, 
but  whether  she  has  done  so  for  all  the 
Conventions  and  Declarations  has  not 
yet  been  made  public;  otherwise,  she 
would  not,  it  has  been  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  have  been  qualified  to  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  the  second  Con- 
ference.   Why  is  not  apparent 

Besides  these  Conventions  and  Decla- 
rations the  first  Conference  left  the  fol- 
lowing legacies  to  a  second  Conference, 
in  the  form  of  Resolutions  and  Vosux. 

On  the  subject  of  military  burdens 
and  limitation  of  armaments  both  a 
resolution  and  a  vwu  were  adopted. 

The  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  was  as  follows:— 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the 
restriction  of  military  budgets,  which 
are  at  present  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
world,  is  extremely  desirable  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  material  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

The  vceu  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  unanimously,  but  whether  it 
was  or  not  is  immaterial,  as  the  princi- 
ple of  it  is  covered  by  the  resolution. 
It  reads:— 

The  Conference  expresses  the  wish 
that  the  Governments,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  proposals  made  at  the 
Conference,  may  examine  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  agreement  as  to  the  limitation 
of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and 
of  war  budgets. 

Another  lopu  related  to  the  immunity 
of  private  property  at  sea  in  war,  a 
subject  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  brought  up  outside  the 
programme  of  deliberations.  The  Con- 
ference taking  a  respectful  interest  in 
the  question,  but  considering  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  its  pending  work,  "ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  proposals 
which  contemplate  the  declaration  of 
the  inviolability  of  private  proi)erty  in 
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naval  warfare  may  be  lefenvd  to  a 
subsequent  Conference  for  considera- 
tion." 

On  the  much  larger  question  of  neu- 
tral rights  and  duties  which  are  so  all- 
encompassing  that  they  might  form  a 
programme  for  a  Conference  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  matter,  the  Confer- 
ence also  adopted  a  taw,  viz.:— 

That  the  question  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals  be  inserted  in  the 
programme  of  a  conference  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  vaUrT 
that:— 

the  proposal  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and 
villages  by  naval  forces  be  referred  to  a 
subsequent  Conference  for  considera- 
tion. 

That:— 

the  questions  with  regard  to  rifles 
and  naval  guns,  as  considered  by  it,  be 
studied  by  the  Governments  with  the 
object  of  coming  to  an  agreement  re- 
specting the  employment  of  new  types 
and  calibres. 

And,   lastly,   that:— 

talking  into  consideration  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  taqen  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
Government  for  the  revision  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention,  steps  be  shortly  taken 
for  the  assembling  of  a  special  Confer- 
ence having  for  its  object  the  revision 
of  that  Convention. 

The  last  of  these  vwux  has  been  acted 
upon,  a  Conference  having  been  held  at 
(ieneva  in  June-July,  1906,  and  a  re- 
vised Convention,  composed  of  thirty- 
three  articles,  adopted  on  July  0th, 
1906. 

Since  1899  practical  effect  has  been 
given  to  all  the  three  Conventions. 
Four  cases  have  been  heard  before  the 
Permanent  Couit  of  Arbitration,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  first  of  the  three.  The 
other  two  have  received  application  in 


two  wars— in  our  own  In  South  Africa, 
and  in  that  in  the  Far  East.  In  the 
latter  the  provisions  of  the  three  Decla- 
rations also  were  observed,  both  Russia 
and  Japan  having  ratified  them  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

All  the  three  Conventions,  it  is  under- 
stood, have  given  occasion  to  sugges- 
tions of  improvement,  and  the  Confer- 
ence will  probably  consider  as  its  first 
duty  the  discussion  of  any  proposals 
for  their  amendment  In  particular 
the  procedure  of  The  Hague  Court  will 
have  to  be  carefully  considered  in  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  modifications 
proposed  by  the  Judges  who  have  sat 
in  the  different  trials  which  have  taken 
place  before  it.  A  point  which  may 
possibly  also  be  brought  forward  is  the 
cheapening  of  the  procedure  in  cases 
of  minor  importance.  In  the  Pioun 
Fund  case  the  five  Judges  received  each 
£1,000,  to  which  must  be  added  the  fees 
and  expenses  of  counsel,  of  staff,  print- 
ing, &c.  Compared  with  the  small 
sums  which  were  paid  to  Baron  Lam- 
bermont  as  arbitrator  in  many  cases  of 
the  same  order,  such  costly  procedure 
seems  somewhat  luxurious. 

There  is  also  the  language  question. 
Article  38  of  the  Arbitration  Conven- 
tion provides  that— 

the  Tribunal  decides  on  the  choice  of 
languages  to  be  used  by  Itself,  and  to 
be  authorized  for  use  before  It. 

The  Arbitrators  in  the  Pious  Fund 
case,  while  acknowledging  the  wisdom 
of  this  Article,  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  arriving  at  an  agreement 
beforehand  with  regard  to  the  language 
to  be  used  before  the  tribunal.    It  was 

absolutely  necessary  that  the  point  be 
determined  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  labors  of  the  tribunal,  in  order 
that  the  selection  of  the  agent  and 
counsel  might  be  made  with  a  view  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  the  arguments  before  the  Arbi- 
trators were  to  be  carried  on.     The  ne* 
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cessity  of  translating  for  the  use  of 
counsel  the  speeches  made  before  the 
tribunal  inevitably  caused  great  loss  of 
time. 

They  therefore  suggested  that  future 
protocols  of  submission  should  state 
the  decision  of  the  contracting  parties 
on  this  subject. 

In  the  Venezuela  Indemnities  case  the 
language  question  gave  rise  to  consider- 
able trouble  and  even  some  wrangling, 
the  original  protocol  of  submission 
having  provided  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  carried  on  In  the  English 
language,  while  in  Its  protocol  of  adhe- 
sion the  French  Government  stipulated 
that  this  should  not  abridge  the  pow- 
ers given  to  the  court  by  the  above 
Art.  38. 

The  "Sorth  Sea  Incident  Commission 
of  Inquiry  also  raised  a  good  many 
points  of  procedure,  and  the  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners 
may  possibly  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
general  code  of  procedure  for  use  In  the 
future  in  such  Commissions. 

Apart  from  these  matters  arising  out 
of  the  first  Conference  and  out  of  the 
experience  and  application  of  its  work, 
several  questions  have  become  impor- 
tant which  were  not  touched  upon  in 

1899. 

The  Russian  invitation  to  the  Powers 
to  reassemble  summed  all  the  question 
up  as  follows:— 

The  Imperial  Government,  believing 
that  it  is  necessarj'  only  to  examine 
questions  which  press  with  particular 
urgency  inasmuch  as  they  arise  from 
the  experience  of  recent  years,  and 
without  touching  on  those  which  belong  to 
the  limitation  of  Militaru  and  Naval 
Forces,  proposes  therefore  as  pro- 
gramme for  the  Conference  the  follow- 
ing principal  points: 

1,  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Convention  touching 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  regarding  both  the  Court  of  Ar- 
bitrxMon  and  International  Commissions 
of  Inquiry. 


2.  Additions  to  be  made  in  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Convention  of  1899  touch- 
ing the  Laws  and  Practices  of  Land  War- 
fare, among  others  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities, the  rights  of  neutrals  on  land, 
&c.  Declarations  of  1899,  one  among 
them  being  renewable— the  question  of 
its  renewal. 

3.  Elaboration  of  a  Convention  touch- 
ing the  Laws  and  Practices  of  Naval 
Warfare   concerning— 

The  special  operations  of  naval  war- 
fare, such  as  the  bombardment  of  ports, 
totms,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force,  the 
laying  of  mines,  &c. 

The  transformation  of  commercial 
vessels  into  warships. 

The  private  property  of  belligerents  at 
sea. 

The  delay  to  be  accorded  to  commer- 
cial vessels  in  leaving  neutral  ports  or 
those  of  the  enemy  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at 
sea,  among  other  questions  that  of  con- 
traband, the  treatment  to  which  the 
ships  of  belligerents  should  be  sub- 
jected in  neutral  ports,  destruction  ow- 
ing to  vis  ma  for  of  neutral  ships  of  com- 
merce as  prizes. 

In  the  said  Convention  should  be  in- 
troduced arrangements  relative  to  land 
warfare,  which  should  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  naval  warfare. 

Additions  to  be  made  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to  naval 
warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

It  is  seen  that  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, which  was  the  chief  point  in  the 
^Russian  programme  for  the  Conference 
of  1899,  is  not  Included  though  men- 
tioned. Nor  does  the  new  programme 
suggest  that  any  questions  may  be 
added  to  the  above.  All  it  states  as 
regards  freedom  of  action  is  that  the 
Imperial  Government  desires  "to  em- 
phasize that  the  issue  of  this  pro* 
gramme,  and  its  eventual  acceptance  by 
the  various  States,  must  not  be  held  to 
prejudice  any  opinion  which  may  be 
formulated  at  the  Conference  regard- 
ing the  solutions  to  be  given  to  the 
questions  submitted  for  discussion.** 
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Since  the  programme  was  submitted 
different  ministerial  statements  in 
this  country  and  in  Italy  have  reserved 
the  right  to  Introduce  matter  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Russian  programme,  and 
a  statement  attributed  by  Renter's 
Agency  to  Prof.  F.  de  Martens,  when 
he  visited  London  .and  other  capitals 
to  fortify  his  Sovereign  with  the  views 
of  different  Governments,  assured  the 
public  that  the  limitation  of  armaments 
would  be  ''the  pUoe  de  r^istance  of  the 
programme,''  if  either  the  British  or  the 
United  States  Government  decided  to 
place  this  question  on  the  agenda. 
Personally  he  did  not  think  the  subject 
ripe  for  discussion,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced it  would  be  ''quite  impossible  to 
attain  any  practical  result  from  the 
discussion."  This,  he  stated,  had  been 
the  result  of  his  visits  to  Berlin  and 
Paris,  and  was  the  opinion  of  his  own 
Government.  M.  de  Martens  did  not  ex- 
plain how  he  thought  the  subject  might 
be  made  to  ripen.  Whether  an  open 
and  vague  discussion  is  the  best  way 
to  ripen  it  may  indeed  be  doubted. 
Such  vague  discussions  are  liable  to 
result  in  an  adverse  decision  as  the 
safest  way  of  escaping  from  immature 
proposals.  To  ensure  the  thorough  sift- 
ing of  a  subject,  which  many,  in  every 
country  of  Burope,  think  might  be  sat- 
isfactorily handled,  the  appointment  of 
an  International  Commission  com- 
mends itself— a  Commission  which,  if  I 
may  venture  on  a  suggestion,  should 
not  be  obliged  to  report  its  proceedings 
and  not  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
dissentient  patriots  or  disappointed  vis- 
ionaries. 

Of  other  questions  submitted  in  the 
Russian  programme  a  few  points  in  the 
practice  of  neutrality  may  be  dealt 
with.  At  present  States  enforce 
against  their  subjects  and  citizens 
some  neutral  duties,  but  they  leave  the 
bulk  of  them  to  be  enforced  by  the  bel- 
ligerents. And,  in  fact,  though  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  a  State  Itself  to  for- 


bear from  committing  any  act  which 
may  be  of  aartstance  to  either  bellige- 
rent, this  duty  cannot  in  reason  be  ab- 
solute as  regards  private  persons 
nierely  within  Its  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  recent  times,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  means  of  communication,  it 
has,  however,  become  possible  for 
States  to  exercise  a  more  effective  con- 
trol over  the  acts  of  their  subjects  and 
citizens  than  in  the  past,  and  the,  so 
to  speak,  moral  responsibility  of  neu- 
tral States  has  correspondingly  in- 
creased. Down  to  the  present  day, 
though  the  practice  is  not  uniform,  no 
change  of  principle  has  resulted  from 
the  altered  circumstances,  and  a  much 
greater  latitude  is  left  to  neutral  sub- 
jects and  citizens  than  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  strict  neutrality.  A 
great  exception  was  consented  to,  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Btates,  in  1871,  in  the  treaty  of  sub- 
mission of  the  Alabama  case  to  arbi- 
tration. Great  Britain  did  not,  it  is 
true,  assent  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  treaty  as  a  statement  of  Interna- 
tional Law;  and  though  both  she  and 
the  United  States  have  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Acts,  they  are  merely  municipal 
laws,  and  lie  quite  outside  the  scope  of 
International  Law  as  it  stands  at  pres- 
ent Even  direct  sales  to  belligerents 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  still 
purely  mercantile  acts,  and  no  purely 
mercantile  acts  have  down  to  the  pres- 
ent been  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
neutrality.  Yet  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  sales  might  take  such  propor- 
tions as  to  involve  national  responsi- 
bility. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  loans  of 
money  raised  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
a  neutral  State.  It  is  certain  that  the 
greater  credit  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
States  gives  it  an  advantage  over  the 
other  in  procuring  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war.  The  general  practice  of 
•States,  however,  has  as  yet  shown  itself 
unfavorable  to  imposing  restrictions. 
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The  correlative  of  the  restriction  of 
belligerent  right  is,  of  course,  the  en- 
largement   of    neutral    duty.      Every 
movement  towards  relief  of  neutrals 
from  the  inconvenience  of  a  state  of 
belligerency  to  their  subjects  and  citi- 
zens implies  that  neutral  States  them- 
selves v^ill  enforce  a  stricter  observ- 
ance of  their  neutrality  by  their  sub- 
jects     and     citizens.      In     accepting 
greater  responsibility  it  will  be  useful 
to  remember  the  ease  with  which  in 
time  of  tension  Irritation  breaks  out. 
Precise,    well-drawn   rules   would,    no 
doubt,  help  to  carry  ofT  any  flood  of 
neutral   irritation   which  might  break 
forth,  if  we  were  suddenly  plunged  into 
an     important     European     war,     and 
might  save  us  from  being  ourselves,  as 
a  neutral  State,  dragged  into  some  at- 
titude exposing  us  to  great  national  ir- 
ritation on  the  part  of  some  foreign 
belligerent,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,   after   the   Alabama   incidents, 
and  as  seemed  to  threaten  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bundesrath  case.     Of  how 
far,  however,  Great  Britain  can  go  in 
this  direction  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
clear  estimate  at  present.     It  would,  of 
course,  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
the  independence  of  States  to  seek  to 
hold  any  State  responsible  for  acts  of 
infringement   of   neutrality    by    those 
within  its  Jurisidiction   which  it  does 
not  possess  legal  machinery  to  repress. 
Several    States    have    no    enactments 
which  specifically  punish  Infringements 
of  neutrality;  in  their  case  it  is  left  to 
the  belligerent  himself  to  enforce  such 
remedy  as  the  law  of  nations  penults. 
Other  States  treat  certain  viola tlotis  of 
the  laws  of  neutrality  according  to  their 
consequences  in  causing  national  dam- 
age or  difficulties.  This  is  the  case  with 
France.    It  has  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  that  acts  which,  on  a  small 
scale,    may    escape    the   control    of   a 
Government,  may,  on  a  large  one,  be- 
come   notorious    or    come    otherwise 
within  official  cognizance.      The  ques- 


tion is  bow  to  bring  the  practice  of 
neutrality  into  closer  harmony  than  at 
present  with  the  principle  its  character 
implies,  while  taking  into  account  the 
difTerent  interests  the  same  nations 
may  have  as  possible  belligerents  as 
well  as  possible  neutrals.  The  British 
Empire  in  this  respect  is  in  a  particu- 
larly difficult  and  delicate  position. 

Among  the  points  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  seizure  of  the  Bun- 
desrath, were  also  the  questions  of  visit 
and  search  of  mailships,  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrine  of  "continuous 
voyages."  Both  gave  rise  at  the  time 
to  animated  correspondence,  which 
wound  up  with  a  declaration  in  the 
Reichstag  (January  19th,  1900)  by 
Count  von  BUlow,  who  stated  that  "the 
German  Empire  would  not  withhold 
its  concurrence  and  support  if  a  pros- 
pect were  to  arise  of  defining  more  dis- 
tinctly than  heretofore,  In  conjunction 
with  other  Powers,  the  lines  of  an  in- 
ternational settlement  of  the  disputed 
points  of  maritime  law." 

The  question  of  Immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea  has  always  been  a  pet 
question  of  successive  United  States 
Presidents.  In  1899  the  United  States 
delegates,  in  accordance  with  specific 
instructions  from  their  Government, 
presented  the  following  proposition:— 

The  private  property  of  all  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  signatory  Powers,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
shall  be  exempt  from  capture  or  seizure 
on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere  by  the 
armed  vessels  or  the  military  forces  of 
any  of  the  said  signatory  Powers.  But 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
exemption  from  seizure  to  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  which  may  attempt  to  en- 
ter a  port  blockaded  by  the  naval  forces 
of  any  of  the  said  Powers. 

The  question  has  been  vigorously 
taken  up  of  late  also  in  this  country. 
Lord  Chancellor  Lorebum  (then  Sir 
Robert  Reid),  In  an  Interesting  letter 
published  in  The  Times  of  October  14th, 
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1905,  dwelt  on  the,  he  believes,  useless- 
ness  of  the  present  practice  as  a  means 
of  crippling  the  enemy,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:— 

I  will  suppose  Great  Britain  at  war 
with  one  or  more  great  Continental 
Powers,  and  let  it  also  be  supposed  that 
the  British  Fleet  has  established  its 
naval  supremacy  and  has  even  block- 
aded the  entire  coast-line  of  its  ene- 
mies, which  latter  is  an  uncommonly 
strong  hypothesis.  In  those  conditions 
the  only  damage  we  could  do  to  our 
imaginary  enemies  would  be  the  sup- 
pression for  the  time  of  their  carrying 
trade.  Part  of  their  merchant  navy 
would  be  captured,  and  the  rest  would 
be  confined  to  port.  The  injury  would 
not  be  deadly.  They  could  live  on  their 
own  produce  and  upon  the  produce  ot 
their  neighbors  carried  by  rail.  They 
could  dispense  with  sea-borne  merchan- 
dise, or  if  required  could  purchase  it 
from  neighbors  who  had  imported  it 
into  their  own  country,  and,  but  for 
blockade  they  could  import  it  them- 
selves in  neutral  vessels.  Such  is  the 
full  measure  of  the  mischief  we  couid 
do  to  a  Continental  enemy  by  a  tri- 
umphant exercise  of  the  right  of  cap- 
ture at  sea,  supplemented  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  complete  blockade,  ile 
would  be  to  a  great  degree  invulnerable 
by  the  weapon  of  capture,  because  he 
lives  on  a  continent.  Now  all  the 
Great  Powers  in  the  world,  except  our- 
selves and  far  distant  Japan,  live  on 
continents.  Were  we  confronted  In 
war  by  two  strong  naval  Powers,  a  con- 
siderable time  would  probably  elapse 
before  all  the  enemy  squadrons  were 
driven  from  the  ocean.  Is  our  mer- 
chant navy  to  be  laid  up  all  that  time? 
Nor  ought  we  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  reverses  or  of  a  conflict  so  evenly 
sustained  that  neither  side  could  for 
an  indefinite  time  assert  a  decisive  na- 
val superiority.  In  order  justly  to  es- 
timate the  bearing  on  British  interests 
of  the  existing  law  of  maritime  capture, 
all  contingencies  must  be  regarded,  at 
least  If  they  are  not  extravagantly  im- 
probable. 

An  alternative  proposal  to  immunity 
from  capture  which  is  made  from  time 


to  time  is  that  the  nation  should  either 
indemnify  or  insure  the  ship  and  cargj 
owners  against  capture.  Different 
schemes  to  this  effect  were  laid  before 
the  *'Royal  Commission  on  Supply  of 
Food  and  Raw  Material  in  Time  of 
War."  Discriminating  between  the 
proposed  systems,  the  Commission  de- 
cided as  follows:— 

We  are  ...  of  opinion  that  a  system 
of  national  indemnity  against  loss  from 
capture  by  the  enemy  would  operate 
both  as  an  additional  security  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  over-sea  trade  and 
as  an  important  steadying  influence 
upon  prices  .  .  .  We  wish  to  place  dis- 
tinctly on  record  our  opinion  that  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  some 
well-considered  scheme  of  the  kind 
seem  to  us  largely  to  outweigh  any  ob- 
jections which  have  been  stated  to  us. 
We  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to 
draw  out  the  precise  terms  of  such  a 
scheme,  but  we  look  rather  In  the  di- 
rection of  a  National  Indemnity  than  In 
that  of  National  Insurance.  We  recog- 
nize that  National  Insurance  may  at 
flrst  sight  appear  more  attractive,  since 
the  amount  received  by  the  State  In 
premiums  would  be  something  to  set 
against  what  might  have  to  be  paid 
out  on  account  of  losses.  But  this  econ- 
omy seems  to  us  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  amount  paid  in  premiums,  both  on 
the  goods  carried  and  the  ships  In 
which  they  come,  is  almost  certain  to 
be  paid  eventually  by  the  consumer. 
Similarly,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
National  Insurance,  owing  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  premium  by  the  shipowner, 
does  not,  to  the  same  extent  as  Na- 
tional Indemnity,  imply  preferential 
treatment  of  a  single  industry;  but, 
even  granting  that  some  preference 
would  accrue  to  the  shipowner,  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  efficient  means 
of  transport  in  time  of  war  and  of 
keeping  rates  of  freight,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, at  a  normal  level,  is  so  great  as  to 
outweigh  this  objection.  Moreover,  it 
appears  to  us  that  a  scheme  of  National 
Indemnity  will  leave  it  more  open  to 
the  Government,  acting  through  the  Ad- 
miralty or  otherwise,  to  impose  condl- 
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tions,  to  prescribe  rules,  and  to  keep 
greater  control  of  the  risks  that,  in 
some  form  or  another,  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  run. 

In  conclusion,  the  appointment  of  a 
small  expert  Committee  to  investigate 
the  subject  and  frame  a  scheme,  after 
consultation  with  underwriters  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine,  was  recommended.  The 
Commission  has  since  been  appointed.* 

The  report,  it  may  be  incidentally 
mentioned,  has  done  much  to  allay  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  dangei*s  to  which 
our  supply  of  food  and  raw  material 
might  be  exposed.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  insinuate  that  a  similar  examination 
of  the  question  abroad  may  account  for 
a  diminution  of  ardor  for  the  question 
of  Immunity  outside  these  islands,  but 
certainly  from  a  statesman's  i)oint  of 
view  the  question  involves  not  only  the 
contingency  of  swift  cruisers  being 
able  to  cripple  Imports  of  food  into 
Great  Britain,  but  also  that  of  British 
fleets  being  able  to  injure  the  overseas 
trade  of  Great  Britain's  enemies. 

Whether  it  would  be  expedient  for 
this  country  to  agree  to  immunity  of 
private  property  at  sea  from  capture 
would  probably  be  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  war  in 
which  it  might  be  engaged.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  different  considera- 
tions would  weigh  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States  from  those  which  would 
arise  in  a  war  with  France  or  Ger- 
many. In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  it  might  be  in  the  interest  of 
both  parties  to  localize  the  operations 
of   war,  and  to   interfere  as  little   as 
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l)088lble  (perhaps  for  the  joint  exclusion 
of  neutral  vessels)  with  the  traffic 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  case  of  a 
war  with  France  or  Germany,  British 
statesmen  might  consider  the  closing  of 
the  sea  to  traffic  by  the  merchantmen 
of  the  enemy  favorable  to  British  inter- 
ests. But  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  in 
the  abstract,  whether  England  would 
be  benefited  by  the  immunity  of  her 
commerce  from  capture. 

Of  the  other  subjects  referred  to  in 
the  Russian  invitation,  two  are  likely 
to  give  rise  to  much  discussion.  The 
one  is  the  controverted  right  to  destroy 
neutral  captures,  and  the  other  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  laying  of  floating  mines. 

The  question  of  sinking  captures  be- 
came an  urgent  one,  owing  to  the  de- 
struction by  the  Russian  Fleet,  during 
the  late  war,  of  a  number  of  captured 
neutral  vessels  without  trial  by  a  Priae 
Court.  A  serious  controversy  between 
the  British  and  Russian  Governments 
ensued,  in  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment contended  that  "the  captor  of  a 
neutral  ship  is  within  his  rights  if  he 
sinks  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult, or  impossible,  for  him  to  convey  it 
to  a  national  port  for  adjudication  by  a 
Prize  Court,"  or  even  inconvenient  to 
do  so,  "because  of  the  distance  of  the 
port  to  which  the  vessel  should  be 
brought,**  or  because  "her  conveyance 
to  such  a  port  would  take  too  much 
time  or  entail  too  great  a  consumption 
of  coal,'*  or  because  the  "captor  has  not 
at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  from  whom  to  provide  a  crew  for 
tlie  captured  vessel.'*  "The  effects  of 
a  consistent  application  of  these  princi- 
ples.*' Lord  Lansdowne  pointed  out, 
••would  justify  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  neutral  ships  taken  by  a  ves- 
sel of  war  at  a  distance  from  her 
own  base,  upon  the  ground  that 
such  prizes  had  not  on  board  a 
sufficient  amount  of  coal,  with  which 
such  ships  would  probably  iux  no 
circumstances     have     been     supplied. 
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This  would  similarly  Justify  the  de- 
struction of  every  neutral  ship  taken 
by  a  belligerent  vessel  which  started 
on  her  voyage  with  a  crew  sufficient  for 
her  own  requirements  only,  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  furnish  prise  crews 
for  her  captures."  'The  adoption  of 
such  measures  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment could  not  fail  to  occasion  a  com- 
plete paralysis  of  all  neutral  commerce' 
(Foreign  Office,  August  lOth,  1904). 

These  official  utterances  give  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  the  controversy. 

As  regards  floating  mines,  the  dangec 
they  involve  for  neutrals  was  amply 
shown  by  the  destruction  during  the 
late  war  of  four  inoffensive  merchant- 
men in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Ar- 
thur. It  is  true  that  no  neutral  ships— 
nor  indeed  any  ships  at  all— were  in- 
jured by  the  Japanese  mines  on  the 
high  sea  outside  Vladivostock.  The 
danger,  however,  existed  and  was  in- 
creased by  derelict  mines  wandering 
beyond  the  dangerous  area.  Some  dozen 
drifted,  it  seems,  as  far  south  as  the 
Oki  Islands,  over  1,000  miles  away 
from  where  they  were  laid.  Nor  does 
the  danger  exist  only  in  time  of  war. 
In  the  course  of  last  year  a  number 
of  floating  mines  were  reported  to  have 
got  loose.  In  one  case  it  was  a  mine 
from  Dunkirk  which  was  recovered  off 
Ostend;  in  another  it  was  a  German 
mine  in  the  Baltic;  and  in  another  no 
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less   than  sixteen  mines  from  Ports- 
mouth got  adrift  in  tbe  Solent 

It  is  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  work 
for  the  Conference  to  do.  And  still 
the  great  question  which  will  be  upper- 
most in  all  men*8  minds  will  be  the 
.  reduction  of  war  budgets  and  arma- 
ments. Young,  vigorous,  and  ambitious 
nations  in  the  buoyant  venturesome- 
ness  of  youth  may  be  tempted  to  view 
the  more  or  less  permanent  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  mankind  in  which  the 
older  nations  are  setting  an  example, 
as  contrary  to  their  immediate  intei- 
ests.  Isolation  of  any  nation,  however, 
is  not  only  an  economic,  but  is  also  a 
military  danger  to  itself,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  possible  combinations  of  other 
nations.  Advantages  for  attack  pro- 
voke a  corresponding  counter-develop- 
ment of  the  forces  of  resistance.  A 
State  which  declines  to  listen  to  the 
peaceful  overtures  of  its  neighbors,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  quixotic  to 
curtail  its  disproportionate  ability  to  as- 
sail them,  may  find  itself  obliged,  in  the 
alternative,  to  increase  its  strength 
enormously  for  the  purposes  of  possible 
defence.  And  competition  in  arma- 
ments and  international  combinations 
is  bound  to  continue,  in  response  to 
realities  of  self-preservation,  till  this 
insensate  rivalry  is  checked  by  agree- 
ment 
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I  looked,  and  behold  a  man  clothed  in  plain  apparel  stood  in  the  door  of  his  house, 
and  his  name  was  as  It  had  been  the  color  of  ebony. 

The  Ckaldee  Man^ueripL 


F'or  a  hoax  that  was  no  hoax  at  all, 
but  a  satire  of  transparent  intention 
and  reckless  wit,  **The  Chaldee  Manu- 
script" deserves  a  place  to  itself  in  the 
records  of  literary  campaigning.  Like  a 
pood  many  triumphs  of  the  kind,  it  was 
all  too  costly,  all  too  Pyrrhic,  and,  af- 
ter creating  a  rumpus  such  as  the  de- 


corum of  Georgian  EMUnborgh  had 
never  known,  it  has  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  unlamented  things.  Sug- 
gested by  a  Lowland  shepherd  who 
had  a  spark  of  genius  in  liim,  and  elab- 
orated by  two  young  lawyers  of  talent, 
it  was  published  by  a  bookseller  whoee 
courage  and  ambition  were  equal  to 
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anything,  and  its  fighting  spirit  caught 
the  fancy  of  a  generation  whose  nerves 
were  thrilling  with  the  news  of  Water- 
loo. The  shepherd  was  James  Hogg; 
the  larkish  advocates  were  John  Gib- 
son Lockhart  and  '^Christopher  North*'; 
and  the  audacious  bookseller  (for  pub- 
lisher was  then  a  word  but  barely 
known)  was  William  Blackwood. 
When  the  dust  and  gallop  and  ructions 
had  cleared  away,  the  venturesome 
trader  was  rewarded  by  knowing  his 
new  magazine  was  safe,  the  senior  and 
rival  firm  was  badly  shaken,  and  his 
road  was  clear  to  prosperity.  The 
years  have  made  that  promise  good, 
and  three  years  ago  the  firm  made 
merry  in  a  dignified  way  over  its  cen- 
tenary. 

William  Blackwood  came  of  Fife- 
shire  stock  settled  modestly  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  we  know  little  of  his  descent 
and  parentage,  and  rather  less  of  his 
schooling  and  upbringing.  His  father 
died  early,  and  his  mother  deserved  all 
the  devotion  he  paid  her.  He  married 
well  and  sensibly,  like  the  thorough 
6cot  he  was,  and  the  simple  story  of 
his  courtship  is  embodied  in  a  letter 
which  reveals  an  engaging  character, 
in  spite  of  the  strait-laced  conventions 
of  the  time.  Miss  Janet  Stewart,  his 
goddess,  was  a  stately  brunette  of  more 
family  than  fortune,  and  more  charms 
than  actual  beauty,  but  she  showed 
sterling  good  sense  in  her  choice  of  a 
man.  They  married  in  the  following 
October  (1805),  and  she  ceases  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  written  records  of  the 
house.  It  took  Mrs.  Oliphant  a  volume 
and  a  half  to  write  the  life  of  William 
Blackwood,  whereas  his  wife's  share 
would  go  into  a  page.  The  suffragettes 
have  missed  a  point  here,  as  noisy  peo- 
ple often  do. 

After  all,  a  woman's  best  praise  is 
inferential,  and  if  we  want  to  gauge 
Mrs.  Blackwood's  infiuence  upon  her 
many  sons  and  daughters,  we  shall  find 
it  in  their  tender  and  passionate  at- 


tachment to  each  other,  and  the  happy 
concord  they  have  maintained.  No 
pride  of  ancestry  or  length  of  pedigree 
compares  with  that.  I  have  been  given 
access  to  a  privately  printed  pamphlet 
written  by  the  last  survivor  of  the  sec- 
ond generation— Miss  Isabella  Black- 
wood—that  keen  and  vivacious  lady 
who  flourishes  to-day  in  unimpaired 
vigor.  She  seems  to  have  felt  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  her  memoirs  of  the 
house,  had  slighted  its  pretensions  to 
antiquity,  and  nobly  bridges  the  gap 
with  allusions  and  citations  wherever 
the  name  of  Blackwood  leaps  to  light 
All  she  proves,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
number  of  the  family  and  its  name- 
sakes buried  in  the  Greyfriars  church- 
yard and  elsewhere;  which  is  all  very 
well  as  revealing  a  notable  facility  in 
dying.  But  there  is  something  more 
than  a  tombstone  interest  in  the  annals 
of  her  house,  as  we  shall  see. 

When  William  Blackwood  set  up  busl. 
ness  for  himself  in  1804  on  the  South 
Bridge,  opposite  the  College,  he  had 
served  seven  years'  apprenticeship, 
and  put  in  a  few  years  more  in  Glas- 
gow and  in  London.  Even  in  those 
early  days,  famous  book-hunters  like 
Heber  and  Dibdin  had  found  the  Eng- 
lish dealers  spoiled  by  excess  of  cus- 
tom, and  turned  their  attention  to 
Edinburgh.  It  was  the  Augustan  age 
of  Scottish  letters.  Bums  was  dead, 
but  there  were  plenty  to  divide  his 
mantle.  Moreover,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  taken  poverty  along  with  him. 
Constable,  the  senior  rival  whom  Black- 
wood soon  outdistanced,  was  squander- 
ing money  right  and  left  on  the  authors 
of  the  day— a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
philosophic  treatise,  twice  as  much  for 
a  poem,  and  reviews  and  small  fry  at 
twenty  or  thirty  guineas  the  sheet 
The  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  were 
forging  ahead,  and  bringing  new  com- 
petitors to  light.  The  craze  for  poetry 
turned  to  prose,  and  the  Waverley  nov- 
els began.      They  filled  the  air  with 
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wild-fire.    Constable,  flushed  with  pride 
In  being  Scott*s  publisher,  gravely  went 
to  the  Bank  of  England  and  aslsed  for 
a  loan  on  books  that  were  still  in  the 
inkpot.    The   Bank   liked,  not   the   se- 
curity, and  bowed  him  out.     Constable 
came  to  grief,  but  the  pace  was  set  and 
could  not  be  slackened;  Ballantyne  took 
it  at  a  flying  start,  and  went  down  in 
ills    turn,   carrying    Scott   along    with 
him.      It  was  just  as  if  the  South  Sea 
Bubble   had   been    revived   a    century 
after  its  time  for  Edinburgh's  desola- 
tion, with  books  and  phantom  periodi- 
cals instead  of  El  Dorado  shares.    The 
only  man  who  came  through  the  South 
Sea  crash  was  Walpole,  who  had  fore- 
told  ruin    all   along;   and  out  of  the 
speculative   mania   of    Eklinburgh    the 
only  man  who  survived  with  any  per- 
manence was  Blackwood.    He  took  up 
an   agency    for    the   Murrays,   and    it 
lasted  ten  years  or  so,  not  without  dis- 
may at  the  London  end  when  the  skir- 
mishing grew  too  fierce,  and  an  occa- 
sional restiveness  on  Blackwood's  part 
under  his  principal's  airs  of  experience 
and   superiority.    The   fact  is,   as   the 
Spanish   proverb   goes,   a  big  pot  re- 
quires a  big  lid,  and  it  was  hard  to  find 
the  man  who  could  better  Blackwood's 
best.      The  Tories  soon  found  in  him 
and    his   magazine   a   champion   after 
their  own  hearts,  bless  'em!    He  and 
Murray  acted  for  Sir  Walter  when  it 
came  to  publishing  **Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord," but  Ballantyne,  the  specious  and 
plausible,    who    played    intermediary, 
went  behind  their  backs,  and  the  busi- 
ness ended  in  dissatisfaction,  as  deals 
so  often  did  where  Ballantj^ne  was  con- 
cerned.     Had     Scott    remained    with 
Blackwood  it  is  safe  to  say  his  fortunes 
would  never  have  come  tumbling  about 
his    ears,    nor    his    giant    spirit    been 
crushed  by  the  failure  of  lesser  men. 
But  in  the  romance  of  fame,  as  in  the 
history  of  the  great  emotions,  the  chap- 
ters of  regret  are  just  as  precious  as 
any    others;    and    if    Scott    liad    died 


whole-hearted  and  in  comfort,  the  world 
would  have  been  the  poorer  by  one  of 
its  sublimest  instances  of  heroism  under 
undeserved  adversity.  "He  sits  'mongst 
men,'*  as  Lockhart  very  aptly  quoted, 

like  a  descended  god; 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honor  sets  him  ofT 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming. 

One  of  the  many  graceful  things  re- 
membered of  Scott,  by  the  way,  was  a 
compliment  he  paid  to  Mrs.  Blackwood 
when  he  went  to  visit  the  young  couple, 
and  the  young  wife  made  excuses  to 
her  guest  that  a  lawn  occupied  the 
garden  to  the  exclusion  of  flower-beds 
and  decoration.   Scott  gave  a  glance  at 
the  youngsters  of  the  household,  and 
gratified  her  with  the  splendid  answer: 
"Ah,  they  are  your  flowers!"    By  the 
time    his    youngsters    were    growing 
apace,    the    gray-eyed    publisher    was 
flrmly   established   in   Princes   Street, 
whence  he   was  to  move  in   1829  to 
George  Street,  on  the  crest  of  the  New 
Town,  and  here  the  headquarters  of  the 
flrm   remain  to  this   day.      The  two 
streets  are  old  rivals  in  their  position^ 
architecture,  and  associations;  but  It  is 
doubtful   if  they    boast  rooms   which 
have  echoed   to   more   famous   YOices 
than  the  old  Saloon  which,  with  the  edi- 
torial room  above  it,  forms  the  nacleiis 
of  No.  45,  George  Street.     These  prem- 
ises, first  in  one  street  and  then  in  the 
other,  have  been  the  cradle  of  "Maga" 
for  ninety  years,  and  since  the  early 
departure  of  its  first  incompetent  edi- 
tor,  Prlngle,  the  magazine  has   been 
edited  by  the  Blackwoods  themselves. 
So  that  the  histories  of  the  flrm  and 
of  the  magazine  are  one,  and  both  are  a 
mine   of  material  for  that  great  an- 
written  epic,  the  Trials  of  the  Editorial 
Life. 

There  is  a  diverting  story  In  the  let- 
ters of  Swift,  told  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Moles  worth,  about  a  certain  He- 
brew who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
quisition.     History    neglects    to    say 
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whether  the  poor  wretch  went  to  his 
fate  with  the  calmness  It  required,  but 
his  indignities  were  not  relieved  when 
the  street-boys  slapped  him  on  the  back 
all  the  way  to  the  stake,  and  called  out 
"Stand  firm,  Moses!"    They  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  destination,   and 
were   afraid   of   any    recantation   that 
might  rob  them  of  their  sport.      In  all 
probability  they  had  seen  too  many  re- 
cusants not  to  know  the  value  of  a  little 
encouragement  in  season,  but  you  may 
depend  on  it,  the  irony  of  the  situation 
was   not   lost   upon   the  hapless  Jew. 
He  felt  much  as  William   Blackwood 
must  have  felt  when   the  violence  of 
Lockhart  and  his  confrere  began  to  re- 
dound  upon  their  heads,  and  threats 
and  writs  of  libel  poured  in  upon  the 
editorial  table.      Sir  Walter  often  pro- 
fessed himself  one  of  the  Black  Hussars 
of  Literature,  who  neither  take  quar- 
ter nor  give  it,   but  he  stood    aghast 
at  the  hardihood  of  these  young  bravos 
of  Blackwood's.    Nor  were  writers  ever 
more  aware   of  their  own   virulence. 
Lockhart  described  himself.  In  Chaldaic 
phraseology,    as    "the    scorpion    that 
stings  the  faces  of  men."    Wilson  was 
the  "leopard,  whose  eyes  were  like  the 
lightning  of   fiery   flame."    Hogg   was 
"the    great    wild    l)oar    whetting    his 
dreadful  tusks  for  the  battle."    As  for 
Blackwood,    "the    man    of    plain    ap- 
parel," he  was  a  stayer  with  the  best, 
and  disdained  to  spoil  an  onslaught  by 
temporizing     or      half-measures.      He 
was  as  loth  as  Johnson  to  halve  a  ha- 
tred   or    to    praise    a    foe.     Lockhart 
once  coupled  Blackwood  and  Constable 
together    with    some    words    of    com- 
mendation,   and    Blackwood    promptly 
slasheil  the  passage  out.      He  had  no 
mind  to  see  himself  extolled  in  his  own 
publication,   but   he   had   oven    less   to 
see  his  enemy. 

It  is  not  [he  wrote  back]  that  this 
worthy  and  the  Whig  gang  at  his  back 
tried  for  years  to  blast  and  ruin  me, 
and  every  one  they  supposed  connected 


with  me,  that  I  object  to  the  butter 
you  have  given  him,  but  it  is  because  i 
hate  all  appearance  of  hunting  liberal- 
ity and  praising  of  opponents,  which  is 
so  much  the  cant  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  applaud  a  doughty 
controversialist  like  that.    We  have  our 
little    tin    feuds    in    these   degenerate 
days,  but  we  have  grown  rather  charier 
of  venting  them.    For  one  thing,  it  is 
bad    form;   for   another,    the   statutes 
have  grown  more  ticklish  in  the  matter 
of   libel.       Juries    are    uncertain,    and 
Judges  too.       If  our    libel   laws   were 
framed  by  the  men  who  write,  instead 
of  the  men  who  talk,  the  Press  would 
be  vastly  more  entertaining  than  it  is; 
but  let  that  pass.    If  they  were,  duel- 
ling would  come  in   vogue  again,    in 
1821  i>oor  John  Scott  the  Whig  editor 
of  the  rival  London  Magazine,  went  into 
the  field  to  answer  for  an  attack.      He 
fell   mortally    wounded,   at   the   hand, 
not  of  the  man  he  had  assailed,  but  of 
that  man's  champion  and  second.     And 
the   man  whose  thinness  of  skin  had 
led  to  all  this  was  the  Scorpion  Lock- 
hart himself,  who  had  probably  killed, 
or  tried  to  kill,  more  reputations  than 
any  other  writer  of  his  time.     To  add 
to  the  irony  of  it,  he  followed  up  hia 
tirades  In  "Maga"  by  writing  the  most 
trenchant   and   explicit  letters   to   Mr. 
Blackwood,  urging  him  to  stick  to  hia 
guns,    and   shirk    none    of   the   conse- 
quences.    "We  are  both  firm  and  stead- 
fast," he  wrote  on  one  occasion  of  him- 
self and  Wilson.     But  they  were  just 
as  firm  in  declining  to  go  into  court 
and  face  the  music  of  exposure.     They 
preferred  to  slap  Moses  the  publisher 
on  the  back  and  adjure  him  to  "stand 
firm."    It  Is  easy  to  be  steadfast  when 
your  friend  is  in  the  line  of  fire  and 
you  are  comfortably  under  cover.      On 
the  whole,  if  we  are  gingerly  nowadays 
in  our  methods  of  polemic,  we  are  hon- 
(»ster  In   the  matter  of  substantiation. 
We  do  our  own  "standing  firm,"  or  else 
we  apologize.      Lockhart  did  neither. 
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and  at  this  game  of  sniping  and  duck- 
ing the  Leopard  was  even  worse. 

A  statuesque  person  of  six  feet  odd 
in   his  stockinged  feet,  John  Wilson, 
who      called      himself      "Christopher 
North,"  resembled  Lockhart  in  combin- 
ing  Scots   blood  with  English  educa- 
tion.    When  they  first  burst  upon  the 
northern  capital  together,  fresh  from 
Magdalen  and  Balliol,  and  took  to  pac- 
ing the  Parliament  House  arm-in-arm, 
they  must  have  been  a  striking  pair. 
Lockhart  was  bunch-haired  and  hawk- 
eyed,  dark  as  one  of  the  seiioritas  in 
his  own  ''Spanish  Ballads,*'  and  clip- 
mouthed  like  a  vice.      Wilson  was  a 
blue-eyed  giant  with  waving  locks  of 
yellow  and  a  ruddy  visage,  a  chronic 
roar  by  way  of  laughter,  and  thews  of 
iron.      Ho   was  a   giant   walker,  and 
trampled    on    hills    or    poets    with  a 
Jovian    indifference.      Scotland    loves 
breadth  in  men,  and  it  must  have  been 
his  exterior  as  much  as  his  inner  qual- 
ifications that  got  him  his  professor- 
ship.   His   Tory  politics  went  a  long 
way,  and  Sir  Walter  helped  with  his 
usual  magnanimity.    At  a  time,  there- 
fore, when  Edinburgh  was  never  more 
disposed  to  keep  her  plums  for  her  own 
young  mouths,  she  dropped  one   into 
Wilson's  and  he  dropped  into  the  chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity'.   He  dispensed  moral   philoso- 
phy so  lavishly  that  he  had  none  left 
for  himself,  and  in  continuing  to  fight 
over  Blackwood's  shoulder  and  l(»aving 
liim  to  l)ear  the  brunt,  the  philosophy  of 
^'Christopher'*  was  more  like  tlie  fran- 
tic   behavior  of  the  Maltre  de  Philo- 
sophie  in  Molidre's  play  than  anything 
else.      The  one  thing  we  can  forgive 
him  for  is  the  "Xoctes  Ambroslancp.'* 
He  took  Ambrose's,  a  notorious  EJdln- 
bur^li    tavern,    ptnjpled    it    with    his 
Blackwood  cronies— liockhart,  himself, 
Iloj^g.  Syme,  and  the  rest— and  worked 
up   their    hannless   convivialities    Into 
bacchanalian   riots  of   wit  that  sound 
but  hollowly  to-day.     Wilson  had.  in  a 


supreme  degree,  that  common  faeutty 
of  authors  in  withholding  his  ''copy** 
for  the  press  till  It  was  villainously 
overdue.    George  Augustus  Sala  used  to 
say  that  he  usually  found  his  txK>ts 
and  the  ^'printer's  devil"  skulking  tt>- 
gether  outside  his  door  every  morning; 
but  Wilson's  way  was  to  turn  a  day's 
delay  into  a  week,  and  then  plead  that 
his  daughter  had  taken  him  off  tu  a 
party.      The  Whig  part}',  as  we  have 
seen,  cost  Blackwood  many  a  trying 
hour,  but  Wilson's  parties  must  have 
incurred  his  anathemas  a  good  deal  of- 
tener.     The  comfort  was  that  when  his 
pen  had  started,  "Christopher"  wrote 
like  the  Trojan  he  was,  and  thlrt}--two 
columns  were  the  work  of  a  day  with 
him.      Only  Archibald  Forbes,  writing 
war  despatches  on  a  drumhead,   has 
equalled   his   pace   in  onr  days,   and 
Forbes,  as  he  says  himself,  wrote  like 
a  whirlwind.     Fiction,  fact  and  fiery 
rodomontade  poured  from  Wilson's  pen 
in  his  iprime,  like  lava  from  a  crater  in 
revolt.    The  abuse  he  poured  on  Words- 
worth,   Coleridge,    Keats,    and    Leigh 
Hunt,  on   his  Edinburgh  contempora- 
ries, on  the  mawkish  Mackenzie,  and 
even  on  Scott  himself,  was  a  thing  to 
make  us  modems  shudder.     He  dished 
up  Martin,  the  member  for  Galway,  in 
a  way  that  made  that  truculent  worthy 
writhe  and  squeal  in  anguish.      But 
when  Martin  retorted  with  a  writ  it 
was  the  Moral  Philosopher's  turn  to 
writhe.    He  wrote  to  Blackwood,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  news: 

I  was  seised  with  a  trembling  and 
shivering  fit  and  was  deadly  sick  for 
some  honrs. ...  I  am  absolntely  an  ob- 
ject of  any  true  friend's  commiseration. 
To  own  that  article  Is  for  a  tliousand 
reasons  impossible.  It  Is  death  to  do 
so.  It  would  involve  me  In  Ues  abhor- 
rent to  my  nature.  I  would  rather  die 
this  evening. . . .  This  avowal  would  be 
fatal  to  my  character,  to  my  peace,  to 
existence.  .  .  .  Were  I  to  go  to  London 
it  would  be  to  throw  myself  Into  the 
Thames.  • 
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He  did  not  throw  himself  into  the 
Thames;  like  the  man  of  '*speerit,''  he 
crawled  under  the  bed,  and  stayed 
there  till  the  storm  blew  over.  Black- 
wood had  to  do  some  climbing  down  as 
well,  but  he  did  it  in  full  view.  He 
inserted  a  second  article  enlarging  on 
Martin's  magnanimity  as  a  legislator,  a 
humanitarian,  and  a  **kind  and  merry'' 
person.  But  the  irate  victims  of 
**Christopher's'*  pen  were  not  always  so 
merry  or  so  kind  as  to  accept  amends 
of  this  description.  In  milder  cases  au- 
thor and  publisher  played  the  game  of 
Spenlow  and  Jorkins  with  a  blandness 
we  cannot  help  admiring;  but  it  did  not 
always  serve,  and  Wilson,  though  he 
remained  the  mainstay  of  '*Maga" 
while  he  lived,  and  long  after  Lock- 
hart  had  left,  was  always  its  riskiest 
and  costliest  investment. 

The  idea  of  prose  in  those  days  was 
a    thin-spun   thread  of   Latiuisms,   all 
very  elegant  and  digniHed.  but  tedious 
and  destitute  of  grip.      Macaulay,.  who 
helped  to   sweep  the  tradition  away, 
was  worth  all  the  Edinburgh  school  of 
essayists  put  together.      Criticism,  too, 
was  as  yet    unknown   in   its   modern 
sense,  for  Sainte-Beuve  and  his  betters 
were  still  to  come.     Besides,  the  Edin- 
burgh men  had  not  all  learned  to  leaven 
their  gentilities  with  a  good  admixture 
of  native  idiom,  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  slowest  lesson  to  learn  in  a  com- 
munity so  drunk  with  letters  and  the 
arts  as  Edinburgh  was  in  the  golden 
age  of  Scott  and  Raebum.    Hogg  might 
have  saved  the  position,    but  Hogg*s 
vein  of  originality  was  slender,  and  his 
temper    almost    justified    his     name. 
Luckily,  there  turned  up  a  new  anon- 
ymous writer  in  the  shape  of  an  Irish 
schoolmaster,  who  had  never  left  his 
native  CJork;  and  Lockhart  rightly  pro- 
nounced him  the  smoothest  and  most 
idiomatic  writer  of  them  all.     This  was 
Maginn,  the  impudent,  frolicsome,  ver- 
satile hack  who  took  *'Maga"  by  storm, 
wrote  endlessly,  departed  gracelessly. 


and  finished  his  fitful  and  makeshift  ca- 
reer by  sitting  unconsciously  for 
Thackeray's  Captain  Shandon.  He 
was  one  of  a  long  and  rapid  procession 
of  writers,  including  the  drug-sodden 
De  Quincey.  It  is  strange  to  think 
how,  out  of  an  odd  suggestion  from 
the  wilds  of  Asiatic  history,  there  grew 
that  barbaric  tableau,  **The  Revolt  ot 
the  Tartars,"  which  glows  so  luridly 
among  the  Opium-Eater's  essays.  But 
De  Quincey  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
deal  with  one  publisher  long.  He  in- 
sulted Blackwood,  and  his  name  drops 
out  of  the  record.  This  same  record  is 
rich  not  only  in  ingratitudes  but  vani- 
ties, and  the  vanities  of  authors  are 
proverbial. 

The  founder  died  on  August  16,  1834 
(the  same  year  as  **Elia"),  and  long  be- 
fore his  death  he  had  modified  the  tone 
of  **Maga"  without  relaxing  his  hold. 
It  was  not  till  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
sons  Alexander  and  Robert   that  we 
hear  of  letters  going  unanswered,  man- 
uscripts going  astray,   and    men   like 
Thackeray   offering   their   services   in 
vain.    Lockhart's  defection  to  Murray 
and  the  Quarterly  in  no  way  impaired 
his   kindly    relations   with  the  Black- 
woods,  and  there  is  a  letter  of  his  ex- 
tant which  bristles  with  merciless  cor- 
rections and  exposures  of  the  blunders 
in    a    single    publication— a    forgotten 
compilation   by   the   equally   forgotten 
J.  D.  Murray.      It  is  evident  that  we 
have  fallen  oif  lesser  days  and  lesser 
men.     Tet  the  chronicle  goes  steadily 
on  through  the  progress   of   ''Maga,*' 
the  discovery  of  many  new  authors  and 
the  spread  of  the  London  business,  with 
gossip  of  politics  and  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  iniquities   of  *^Pam*'    and   the  in- 
trigues of  Disraeli,  until  we  land  in  the 
new  era  of  fiction,  and  light  upon  men- 
tion   of    **The    Caxtons"   and    "Adam 
Bede."    Lytton's  letters  to  the  Black- 
woods  are  full  of  good  nature,  modesty, 
and  charm.     They  published  several  of 
his  novels,  and  his  relations  with  the 
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ulHce  In  Pall  Mall  Ut  had  not  yet  re- 
moved to  Paternoster  Row)  were  geni- 
ality itself.  Major  William  Blackwood, 
a  third  son  of  the  fonnder,  returned 
from  India  in  1848,  and  took  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  passing  of  his 
brother  Alexander,  Just  as  a  third 
brother,  John,  succeeded  in  the  i)iace 
of  Robert.  It  is  one  of  the  truest  in- 
stances of  heredity  that  a  soldier  could 
return  from  India  in  middle  age,  and 
take  up  the  onerous  duties  of  a  pub- 
lisher with  as  much  address  and  self- 
acquittal  as  if  he  had  stayed  at  the 
desk  all  his  life.  John  Blackwood  was 
an<nher  instance  of  the  same  inherent 
faculty-,  and  the  new  era  they  inaugu- 
rated was  coincident  with  the  second 
great  w-ave  of  the  firm's  prosperity— 
the  era  of  (Jeorge  Eliot. 

The  story  of  her  introduction  to  the 
firm  through  the  medium  of  that 
strange  fish,  George  Henry  Lewes,  has 
been  often  told.  Her  studious  and  self- 
imposed  probation  in  a  quiet  nook  of 
Warwickshire,  and  then  an  overdose 
of  undigested  metaphysics,  had  ill  pre- 
pared her  for  novel- writing  and  the  suc- 
cess she  was  destined  to  achieve.  But, 
as  in  George  Sand's  case,  she  was  a 
means  of  showing  how  the  pure  and 
rural  impressions  of  early  life  can 
surge  up  through  an  artificial  surface, 
and  cover  the  litter  of  logic  and  ashes 
with  something  better  and  more  human. 
It  was  a  reassertlon  of  the  organic  over 
lifeless  and  book-leartied  unrealities. 
The  time  came  when  she  lost  touch 
with  nature  and  sank  back  among  ab- 
stractions; but  so  long  as  she  wrote  in 
seclusion,  with  unchanged  affection  for 
the  scenes  of  her  youth,  she  wrote  "for 
old  sake's  sake,"  and  the  world  was  the 
gainer.  The  famous  introduction  to 
••Felix  Holt''  has  often  been  praised 
as  a  panorama  of  color,  but  none  can 
appreciate  its  fidelity  to  nature  except 
these  who  have  trampe<l  the  green, 
well-tended  watershed  of  Trent  and 
Avon  which  it  depicts  with  such  an  eye 


to  landscape  and  its  transformation  at 
the  bands  of  men.  I  was  happy  once 
in  meeting  a  stately  Warwickshire 
dame  who  remembered  Marian  Evans 
as  *'a  plain  strange  gawk  of  a  girl  who 
walked  about  all  hours  by  herself  and 
si>oke  to  nobody,  but  would  look  up 
from  her  book  with  great  staring  eyes 
that  searched  you  through.''  She  had 
read  through  continents  of  print  before 
she  wrote  **Amo8  Barton*'  at  nearly 
forty,  and  entered  on  a  fame  which  no 
woman  writer  has  wrested  from  hor 
since.  Dickens's  letters  to  John  Black- 
wood discussing  **Amos"  and  the  other 
stories  glowed  with  superlatives,  but 
the  best  sentence  was  that  In  which  he 
brushed  aside  '^Mr.  Eliot's"  disguise. 
••If  I  l>e  wrong  in  this,"  he  wrote,  "then 
I  protest  that  a  woman's  mind  has  got 
into  some  man's  body  by  a  mistake  that 
ought  immediately  to  be  corrected" 
Thackeray's  eye  glistened  when  he  dis- 
cussed the  sorrows  of  the  Bartons,  and 
that  heavy  humorist  Albert  Smith  con- 
fessed they  made  him  "blubber  like  a 
boy."  It  is  doubtful  if  the  author 
would  have  emerged  from  hiding  when 
she  did,  had  it  not  been  for  her  annoy- 
ance when  she  found  her  work  was  be- 
ing  fathered  ui)on  a  half-demented  bar- 
ber in  Nuneaton,  whose  name  was  Lig- 
gins  and  whose  notions  of  literature 
were  probably  limited  by  the  letter  Z. 
The  greatest  sufferer  by  the  disclosure 
was  **Maga"  Itself,  for  once  George 
Eliot  had  come  into  the  open  she  re- 
nin ined  there,  and  the  standing  mle 
against  signatures  robbed  it  of  the 
honor  of  printing  **The  Mill  on  the 
Floss."  When  Blackwood  actually  met 
her  he  described  her  as  having  "a  fac^ 
like  a  man,"  and  he  might  have  been 
franker  without  any  damage  to  the 
truth.  Even  Burton's  masterly  por- 
trait which  faces  the  editorial  chair  at 
4.").  George  Street,  fails  to  make  any- 
thing better  of  her  than  Myera*t  de- 
scription of  her  as  "a  sibyl  in  the 
shade.''      Into  deeper  shade  she  went. 
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with  a  sere  and  crackling  wreath  of 
flattery  and  metaphysics  round  her 
head;  and  the  last  glimpse  she  left  with 
her  generation  was  that  of  a  high 
priestess  holding  Sunday  receptions. 
There,  in  the  chastened  gloom  of  Bays- 
water,  awe-struck  and  dusty-brained 
persons  used  to  flle  past  as  she  sat  on 
a  dais  in  a  comer,  exchanging  greetings 
and  flnger-tips,  while  Lewes  danced  at- 
tendance and  did  the  honors.  It  was  a 
long  way  from  her  Warwickshire  idylls, 
and  the  description  of  Milly's  gravo 
seems  cheery  by  comparison. 

Major  Blackwood  died  in  1861,  and 
left  his  brother  John  to  carry  on  the 
magazine  and  the  business  alone.  His 
conduct  of  affairs  occupies  a  handsome 
instalment  to  itself  in  the  voluminous 
history  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Oliphaut 
passed  away  when  her  two-volume 
record  was  finished,  and  the  third,  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Gerald  Porter,  one  of  John 
Blackwood's  daughters,  is  another 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  intellec- 
tual calibre  of  the  family  has  been 
maintained.  Besides  the  George  Eliot 
chapters,  it  is  crowded  with  great 
names  and  events,  from  Kinglake  to 
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the  rollicking  Charles  Lever.  One  lov- 
able oddity  was  John  Hill  Burton,  the 
historian  of  Scotland  and  author  of 
that  book  which  is  the  quintessence  of 
many,  "The  Book-Hunter."  His  por- 
trait hangs  at  George  Street,  and  is  one 
of  the  many  relics  of  departed  worthies 
who  are  still  an  influence  to-day.  In 
the  adjoining  room  now  occupied  by 
his  nephew  and  fit  successor,  John 
Blackwood  edited  the  magazine  for 
thirty  years,  working  untiringly  until 
his  death,  and  holding  his  own  with  the 
best  of  his  generation.  Much  of  his 
work  was  done,  with  his  youngsters 
playing  round  him,  at  his  beautiful 
house  near  St.  Andrews,  and  w^e  get 
many  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  house- 
hold at  Strathtyrum  and  its  boundless 
hospitalities.  One  recollection  deserves 
honorable  mention— it  is  so  human.  It 
was  a  point  of  pride  there  to  christen 
one  of  the  pet  dogs  **Tory,"  and  when 
one  Tory  died  his  name  passed  on  to 
another  favorite.  This  doggy  succes- 
sion, and  equally  dogged  adherence  to 
one  party  color,  makes  no  bad  analogue, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  the  long  and  illus- 
trious house  of  Blackwood. 

J.  P.  C. 
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•No,'»  said  Talbot,  "I  have  notr  His 
tone  can  only  be  described  as  snappish, 
and  he  addressed  himself  to  his  lunch 
in  the  surly  manner  of  one  who  eats 
to  keep  up  his  strength  rather  than  to 
appease  hunger.  William,  who  had  in- 
nocently enquired  whether  his  friend 
had  caught  anything,  saw  that  some- 
thing was  amiss  and  left  him  alone. 
Conversation,  however,  must  be  sus- 
tained, so  he  turned  to  Majendie.  "Did 
you  get  those  eggs  all  right?'*  he  asked. 

**No,''  said  Majendie  briefly. 

William  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
**Why  not?"  he  enquired  in  a  tone  bor- 
dering on  irritation. 
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**I  forgot,*'  Majendie  replied  in  a  tone 
of  similar  tendency,  and  with  a  reso- 
lute snap  of  his  mouth. 

**How  the  devil  do  you  expect  to  be 
fed  if  you  don't  fetch  the  food?"  de- 
manded William,  now  Justly  annoyed. 

**Food  be  damned!"  retorted  Majen- 
die. "You  all  eat  a  lot  too  much;  every 
one  does,  as  you  would  know  if  you 
had  had  my  professional  experience." 
Therewith  he  adjusted  his  eye-glasses, 
rose  from  the  table,  and  marched  off  in 
dudgeon. 

William  looked  round  for  sympathy, 
but  Talbot  was  still  eating  tongue  and 
bread  in  moody  silence,  and  the  Ad- 
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miral  was  rolling  a  cigarette  with  an 
air  of  haughty  disdain  both  of  the  cig- 
arette and  of  his  surroundings.  Charles 
had  not  yet  returned.  William  did  not 
find  the  Admiral's  expression  promis- 
ing, but  he  addressed  him.  "What's  up 
with  Majendler» 

"I  really  could  not  say,"  returned  the 
Admiral  icily,  and  then,  as  though 
much  offended  at  being  spoken  to,  he 
also  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  his 
way. 

William  looked  after  him  in  Indigna- 
tion. **Tell  that  ass  Majendie,"  he 
cried,  "that  he  won't  get  any  supper 
unless  he  brings  that  food  as  he  prom- 
ised." The  Admiral  drew  himself  up 
still  more  stltfly  and  vouchsafed  no  an- 
swer. 

William  swore  a  little  at  the  injus- 
tice and  wrong-headedness  of  this  be- 
havior and  the  unaccustomed  sound 
roused  Talbot  from  his  reverie;  or  per- 
haps it  was  that,  after  meditating  on 
gloomy  matters  sufficiently,  he  had 
come  to  a  determination.  "Couple  of 
fools,"  he  observed.  "What  do  we 
want.     Eggs?" 

"Yes,"  said  William  rather  stiffly, 
"and  bacon." 

"All  right,"  replied  Talbot.  "Ill  get 
them,  I'm  going  that  way  presently." 
So  saying  he  picked  up  his  rod  and 
basket  and  departed,  leaving  William 
to  ruminate  on  the  curious  epidemic  of 
ill-temper  that  seemed  to  have  fallen 
on  his  party. 

He  was,  however,  relieved  to  see  that 
Charles,  who  was  approaching,  showed 
no  signs  of  having  caught  the  infection, 
though  he  looked  rather  thoughtful. 
They  exchanged  a  few  words  on  in- 
different topics  (it  had  now  come  to  be 
a  recognized  thing  on  the  house-boat 
that  Gladstone  bags,  imaginary  or  real, 
were  excluded  from  conversation),  and 
William  told  him  of  the  obvious  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  other  three,  to  which 
Charles  listened  with  a  glad  smile.  It 
was  pleasant  to  hear  that  things  were 


not  going  comfortably  for  the  conspira- 
tors. Then  William  went  away  to  tish, 
leaving  Charles  to  eat  his  lunch  and 
to  wash  up. 

Charles,  as  has  been  intimated,  was 
thoughtful.  An  incident  had  occnrred 
during  the  morning  which  had  caused 
him  to  revolve  his  plans.  He  had  * 
reached  the  rendezvous  in  the  wood 
with  his  two  bottles  and  the  glasses, 
but  had  not  found  Mr.  Lauriston  there, 
and  after  waiting  for  some  time  had 
decided  that  he  could  not  be  coming, 
when  a  respectable-looking  indiyidoal 
with  mutton-chop  whiskers  suddenly 
appeared  and  addressed  him.  "Excuse 
me,  sir,  for  speaking  to  you,  bat  might 
you  l>e  the  gentleman  that  is  looking 
for  a  Gladstone  bag?" 

Charles  asked  eagerly  if  the  stranger 
had  seen  it.  No,  the  stranger  had  not 
seen  it,  but  he  brought  a  message;  and 
then  Martin,  for  it  was  he,  proceeded  to 
tell  Charles  that  Mr.  Lauriston  much 
regretted  being  unable  to  come  that 
morning,  as  he  was  under  the  argent 
necessity  of  moving  his  camp.  Charles 
gathered  particulars  as  to  the  spot 
chosen  for  the  removal,  and  learned 
that  it  was  no  other  than  the  old  site. 
Martin,  it  appeared,  who  was  convey- 
ing the  honX  down-stream,  bad  been 
privately  instructed  by  Mr.  Laarlston 
to  stop  and  tell  Charles  of  the  occar- 

• 

rences  on  his  way.  Charles  was  not  too 
much  surprised  to  remember  the  datles 
of  hospitality,  Tind  he  made  Martin 
drink  the  bottle  of  l>eer  that  had  been 
intended  for  his  master,  a  feat  which 
'he  was  willing  enough  to  perform. 
Then  he  dismissed  him  with  thanks, 
and  an  intimation  that  if  he  should 
come  across  such  a  tiling  as  a  Glad- 
stone bag  his  services  woald  not  be 
forgotten. 

Martin  rowed  away  in  his  boat  med- 
itatively. The  Gladstone  bag  was  hard 
to  understand,  but  it  certainly  teemed 
less  extraordinary  when  consideced  In 
the  attractive  light  of  a  poMiUe  le- 
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ward.  It  became  more  approximate  to 
those  pleasing  mysteries  witb  which 
a  benevolent  and  inexpensive  Press  en- 
tertains an  appreciative  public,  such  as 
the  burial  of  a  bag  of  gold  or  the  mis- 
laying of  a  lady-Journalist;  of  those 
tilings  Martin  had  kept  himself  in- 
formed even  though,  being  a  man  of 
small  leisure,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
dig  for  the  one  or  hunt  for  the  other  in 
Baling.  Accordingly  he  considered  the 
Gladstone  bag  more  favorably  than 
heretofore,  and  determined,  if  possible, 
to  ask  his  master  a  few  discreet  ques- 
tions. 

Charles  remained  behind  on  his  stump 
deep  in  thought,  wondering  whether  he 
should  again  try  to  precipitate  a  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  house-boat  or  no, 
and  also  considering  if  he  still  had 
the  power  to  do  so.  It  had  not  escaped 
him  that  of  late  his  occasional  refer- 
ences to  his  friends  in  the  other  camp 
had  been  received  with  considerably 
less  agitation  than  of  old.  Talbot 
he  fancied,  had  once  or  twice  smiled 
sardonically,  and  Majendie  and  the 
Admiral  had  also  looked  at  him 
in  a  curious  manner.  These  things 
had  made  Charles  a  little  uneasy, 
for  he  began  to  suspect  that  they 
knew  more  than  he  supposed,  and 
he  was  now  doubtful  if  he  could  again 
raise  the  cry  of  Wolf  with  much  effect 
Moreover  a  certain  physical  change 
had  taken  place  in  him;  by  dint  of  his 
arduous  daily  occupation  he  was  feel- 
ing extremely  healthy,  and  two  miles 
did  not  now  seem  to  him  the  insuper- 
able obstacle  that  it  had  seemed  a  week 
ago.  He  felt  indeed  that  he  could 
walk  double  the  distance  without  in- 
convenience, when  once  he  had  dis- 
covered his  property;  and  then  he  could 
return  Mr.  Lauriston's  call,  and  ulti- 
mately enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  revenge. 
This  train  of  reflection  lasted  all  the 
morning,  and  only  after  lunch  did 
Charles  decide  that  he  would  not  take 
any  steps  at  present.    His  friends  need 


never  know  that  the  other  camp  had 
ever  moved  up  stream  at  all;  in  cer- 
tain possible  eventualities  it  might  be 
better  that  they  should  not  have  known 
it.  And  with  this  Charles  proceeded 
to  wash  up  with  a  quiet  mind. 

Meanwhile  Majendie  after  his  rude 
words  to  William  had  made  for  the 
boat,  and  was  just  pushing  off  when 
the  Admiral  came  up  and  surveyed  him 
with  displeasure.  '^I  want  that  boat^ 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  haughty  determina- 
tion. 

**Well,  you  won't  have  it"  returned 
Majendie,  gloomily  satisfied  at  the  Ad- 
miral's discomfiture,  and  he  pushed  off. 

The  Admiral's  eye  shot  ineffectual 
lightning;  instinct  told  him  to  dance 
with  rage  and  hurl  maledictions  at  the 
Doctor,  but  instinct  is  a  thing  that  does 
not  answer  in  his  profession;  calm 
must  always  be  preserved,  for  thereon 
hangs  dignity.  Besides,  Majendie  had 
the  upper  hand.  "Unless  you  want  the 
other  bank  as  well,"  he  said  with  frigid 
politeness,  **you  might  put  me  across. 
If  it  will  not  be  taking  you  too  much 
out  of  your  way,"  he  added  in  his 
sixth-form  voice. 

Majendie  grunted  out  an  ungracious 
assent  "Hurry  up,  then,"  he  said  as 
he  backed  the  boat  into  the  bank.  The 
Admiral  stepped  in  and  the  boat  moved 
across  the  river  in  silence. 

Majendie  got  out  on  the  other  bank, 
stuck  the  boat-hook,  into  the  turf  and 
tied  the  painter  to  it  The  Admiral 
also  got  out,  and  then,  one  turning  to 
the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right  they 
parted  without  a  word.  Both  being 
too  much  offended  with  the  world  and 
with  each  other  to  feel  any  interest  in 
each  other's  movements,  they  did  not 
notice  that  they  were  both  making,  by 
a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  for  the 
same  stile  in  the  hedge  furthest  away 
from  the  river. 

Here  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  give 
some  clue  to  the  offence  under  which 
they    conceived   themselves    to    labor. 
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Each  had  that  morning  had  what  he 
chose  to  consider  an  appointment;  at 
any  rate  each  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  meeting  a  certain  person  at  a  cer- 
tain place  at  a  certain  hour;  and  each 
had  that  morning  been  disappointed, 
for  the  certain  person  was  not  there. 
Nor  did  the  person  come,  though  each 
waited  for  some  considerable  time. 
This  period  of  waiting  had  naturally 
been  spent  in  a  review  of  the  situation, 
with  the  result  that  each  began  to  con- 
sider himself  a  very  ill-used  man.  Be- 
fore, the  abstract  idea  of  the  certain 
person^s  non-arrival  might  have  seemed 
a  trivial  circumstance,  to  be  passed 
over  without  regret  as  a  slight  occasion 
for  surprise;  but  in  the  event  it  as- 
sumed more  importance  and  became  a 
matter  first  for  surprise, then  regret,  and 
lastly,  something  approaching  conster- 
nation, a  process  which  only  shows  how 
a  habit  will  take  hold  of  one  before  one 
realizes  that  one  has  formed  it.  It  was 
this  consternation  that  had  remained, 
and  had  been  taken  for  ill-temper  by 
William,  and  it  was  this  consternation 
that  had  brought  them  across  the  river, 
and  was  leading  them  to  the  stile.  In 
a  word  they  were  both  bent  on  finding 
out  if  possible  why  the  certain  person 
had  not  come  to  the  trysting-place,  and 
where  she  was,  and  all  about  her,  all, 
that  is,  that  could  be  ascertained  by 
the  means  at  their  disposal,  which  were 
few.  To  begin  with,  they  proposed  to 
get  as  near  to  the  other  camp  as  they 
could  and  to  reconnoitre;  and  thus  they 
met  again  unexpectedly  at  the  stile. 

"After  you,"  said  the  Admiral,  still 
much  offended. 

**Not  at  all,"  Majendie  returned  in  a 
tone  which  showed  clearly  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  beholden  to  the  other 
even  in  so  small  a  matter.  And  for 
some  time  they  stood  in  silence  looking 
contemptuously  at  the  stile  as  though 
it  was  not  worth  crossing.  At  last 
it  occurred  to  them  both  simultaneously 
that  the  situation  was  rather  ridiculous; 


and  they  both  moved  at  the  same  mo> 
ment.  Fortunately  the  stile  wa» 
broad,  and  as  having  once  moved  nei- 
ther would  give  way,  they  got  over  It 
together. 

It  then  became  apparent  that  they 
were  going  the  same  way.  The  foot- 
path led  straight  across  the  meadow  to 
a  plank  bridge  which  spanned  the  back- 
water, here  an  Inconsiderable  brook,. 
though  nearer  the  river,  where  the 
camp  was,  it  broadened  out.  It  waa 
worthy  of  notice  that  neither  deigned  to 
set  foot  on  the  path  itself;  they  pre- 
ferred to  stalk  along  two  yards  on 
either  side  of  it  When  they  reached 
the  bridge  it  was  plain  that  they  had 
also  reached  a  crisis,  for  hereon  two 
men  could  not  walk  abreast 

Then  it  was  that  Majendie  became 
magnanimous.  '*This  is  absurd,*'  be 
said. 

''It  is,"  agreed  the  Admiral  willingly 
enough. 

"William  rubs  one  the  wrong  way 
sometimes,"  Majendie  confessed  apol- 
ogetically. 

"He  does,"  said  the  Admiral  with 
feeling. 

"After  you,  old  man,"  continued  Ma- 
jendie, making  amends. 

"My  dear  chap,"  protested  the  Ad- 
miral, but  he  was  constrained  to  cross 
the  bridge.  He  waited  in  renewed 
friendship  for  the  Doctor  to  catch  him 
up,  reflecting  that  Majendie  was  a 
downright  good  fellow  at  bottom.  Ma- 
jendie on  the  other  hand  thought,  as 
he  followed  across  the  plank,  that  a 
man  might  do  much  worse  than  consnlt 
the  Admiral  on  a  knotty  point,  for  he 
had  a  quick  judgment  and,  for  all  his 
magisterial  moments,  a  fund  of  pleas- 
ant sympathy. 

"Are  you  going  anywhere  In  partic- 
ular?" he  asl^ed  as  he  reached  him. 

"Only  strolling  round,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral. "I  half  expected  to  meet  a 
man,"  he  added  for  no  very  clear  rea- 
son. 
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'So  did  I/'  replied  Majendie  frater- 
nally.     Then  a  dire  misgiving  seized 

him  suddenly.    What  if  the  Admiral 

**What  color  are  your  man*8  eyes?'*  he 
demanded  In  abrupt  anxiety. 

The  misgiving  was  communicated  to 
the  Admiral  also,  and  he  could  not  an- 
swer. "What  color  are  yours?*'  he  re- 
turned hastily,  with  a  disregard  of 
.grammar  that  he  would  have  gravely 
censured  in  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  suspense  was  too  great.  Ma- 
jendie gave  way.  "Black,'*  he  said, 
watching  his  friend's  expression 
eagerly. 

The  lines  of  the  Admiral's  face  re- 
laxed and  he  positively  beamed.  **Oh, 
that's  all  right,*'  he  said,  "mine  are 
.gray  or  blue,  I'm  not  sure  which,— 
they  change  so  with  the  light  Any- 
how, they're  not  black." 

Majendie  pointed  interrogatively  in 
the  direction  of  the  now  deserted  camp- 
ing-ground, which  was  hidden  behind 
the  trees.  The  Admiral  nodded,  and  then 
they  both  laughed  very  loud  and  long. 
When  they  had  somewhat  recovered 
they  told  their  respective  tales.  "And 
as  I  can't  understand  why  she  didn't 
turn  up,  I  was  going  to  spy  out  the 
land,"  concluded  Majendie. 

"So  was  I,"  said  the  Admiral.  And 
they  agreed  to  reconnoitre  in  company, 
setting  out  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  amicably  exchanging  symptoms. 

"What  would  Talbot  say?"  suddenly 
exclaimed  Majendie,  feeling  uncom- 
fortable. 

"What  wouldnH  he  say?"  the  Ad- 
miral agreed.  "But  he  needn't  know.  If 
we  manage  properly.  He's  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  take  into  one's  confidence,— 
doesn't  understand  these  things." 
"He's  a  bear,"  Majendie  opined. 
"Not  fit  for  ladles'  society,"  the  Ad- 
miral chimed  in.  "It'll  be  a  score  off 
Charles  too."  This  thought  kept  them 
merry  until  they  reached  the  little 
copse  that  cut  them  off  from  the  camp- 
ing-ground.   Then  they  proceeded  with 


great  caution,  making  their  way  noise- 
lessly among  the  trees  until  they  came 
to  the  other  side.  The  Admiral  was 
a  little  ahead  and  Majendie  was  star- 
tled to  hear  a  loud  exclamation  from 
him  when  he  emerged  from  the  copse. 
Flinging  caution  to  the  winds  he  hur- 
ried across  the  last  few  yards,  and  to- 
gether they  surveyed  with  blank  faces 
the  spot  where  the  tents  had  so  lately 
been. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place 
Talbot  was  walking  along  the  river 
bank  towards  the  mill  in  an  extremely 
cynical  frame  of  mind.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  his  opinion  of  the  sex  in 
general  had  altered,  but  that  the  ex- 
ception, the  one  bright  exception,  had 
proved  herself  no  more  constant  than 
the  others.  Since  the  gloomy  lunch 
by  the  house-boat  his  movements  had 
been  erratic,  or  would  have  seemed  so 
to  any  one  not  acquainted  with  their 
underlying  purpose.  After  that  de* 
pressing  meal  he  had  re-visited  the  hay* 
stack  and  then  the  field  containing  the 
scarecrow,  and  had  specially  reconnoi- 
tred a  favorite  feeding-ground  of  perch 
and  chub.  But  his  thoughts  were  not 
concerned  with  perch  and  chub,  nor 
even  with  Gladstone  bags,  an  equally 
engrossing  subject.  She  was  not  there, 
and  had  not  been  there  that  day. 

Talbot    was    disappointed;    he    was 
also  indignant      A  promise  had  l)een 
made,  and  according  to  his  ideas  prom- 
ises were  things  to  l>e  kept,  especially 
when  made  to  him.      Was  it  for  this, 
he  asked   himself,  that  he  had  been 
daily,  at  much  personal  sacrifice,  get- 
ting the  brown  hoots  of  the  magnificent 
Charles  into  a  shape  suited  to  a  foot 
of  reasonable  proportions?    Was  it  for 
this  that  he  had  l)een  at  pains  to  make 
that  ingrate's  too  neat  suit  presentable 
by  removing  Its  obnoxious  appearance 
of   newness?      Was   it  for  this,— but 
women  were  all  alike,  and  the  one  con- 
soling feature  about  the  situation  was 
that  this  afternoon  he  had  not  tarried 
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by  the  haystack  longer  than  was  nec- 
essary to  make  up  his  mind  not  to  en- 
dure discomfort  twice  in  one  day. 
Even  then  he  had  a  presentiment  that 
Cicely  would  not  come. 

While  he  had  begun  to  revolve  the 
aphorisms  of  the  ungallant  sages  of  old 
touching  the  indispensable  sex,  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  had  prom- 
ised William  to  procure  eggs  and  bacon 
from  the  village,  a  promise  that  provi- 
dence evidently  meant  him  to  keep,  and 
he  left  the  field  with  the  scarecrow  in 
It,  reflecting  on  the  comparative  values 
of  truth  in  its  different  manifestations. 
The  outcome  of  his  meditations  was 
that  men  always  kept  their  promise, 
and  women  never,  and  the  outcome  of 
this  was,  again,  that  women  are  all 
alike.  This  statement,  in  the  male 
mouth,  has  seldom  been  uttered  in  any 
true  spirit  of  chivalry.  Cicely  was  a 
woman  after  all;  and  this  again, 
strange  to  say,  was  not  intended  as  a 
compliment.  She  probably  played 
hockey,~a  palpably  unjust  accusation 
which  immediately  recoiled  on  the  ac- 
cuser. No,  she  was  after  all  a  woman, 
—the  same  conclusion,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence.     But  why? 

Talbot  ceased  to  try  and  reason;  the 
hypothesis,  that  she  was  a  woman, 
seemed  to  answer  the  question.  All  the 
paths  of  logic  and  philosophy  started 
from  that  inevitable  h3n[>othesls  and  led 
round  in  a  circle  to  that  insufficient 
conclusion.  So  he  availed  himself  of 
the  male  prerogative  and  abandoned  his 
mind  to  indignation.  This  was  the 
third  time  that  she  had  failed  him,  and 
Talbot  was  not  a  patient  man.  Cicely 
was    manifestly    a    flirt;    but    if    she 

thought  she  could  play   with  him 

Talbot  left  his  reflection  grimly  unfin- 
ished.   No,  he  would  have  no  more  of 

Macmlllan's  Magaxlne. 


it  She  should  not  find  him  a  tame  lap- 
ddg  to  be  whistled  to  her  every  whim. 
He  would  begin  to  fish  again  ■ertoualy, 
and  take  no  further  thought  of  women. 
Then  with  human  Inconstaitency  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  her  more  than  ever,  al- 
beit with  bitterness.  ThU  was  the  girl 
whom  he  had  Initiated  into  the  mya- 
teries  of  angling.  This  was  the  girl  for 
whom  he  had  played  traitor  to  his  con- 
victions, this  fickle —  Talbot's  heart 
overflowed  with  indignation.  However, 
come  what  might,  he  would  think  of 
her  no  more. 

Thus  resolved  he  mounted  the  hill  to 
the  farm  and  demanded  eggs  In  an 
alarming  voice;  then  he  went  on  to  the 
village  shop  and  savagely  enquired 
about  bacon.  The  obvlont  terror  and 
mistrust  with  which  he  waa  regarded 
in  both  places  appeased  him  a  little,^ 
it  is  always  soothing  to  commnnlcate 
suffering— and  he  descended  again  to- 
wards the  mill  resolved  to  fish  stoically 
for  chub  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
Fish,  he  meditated,  have  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  wom^L  If  yon  catch  a 
very  large  one  yon  can  get  it  stuffed 
and  put  in  a  glass  case,  with  a  moral 
certainty  that  your  neighbor  cannot 
show  a  finer  one.  But  with  a  wife  It  is 
otherwise;  she  Is  not  worth  stnfflng, 
for  almost  any  of  your  neighbors  can 
produce  one  that  is  larger  and  liner  In 
every  way.  He  was  jnst  extracting  the 
last  iota  of  consolation  from  this  train 
of  argument  when  he  turned  roond  a 
bush  and  saw,  sitting  with  her  mg  and 
cushions,  the  rod,  basket,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  worm-tin  (at  some  litUe  dis- 
tance) the  inconstant  Cicely,  her  head 
bent  pensively  over  one  hand,  and  her 
whole  attitude  snggestive  of  gracefnl 
melancholy. 


(TV)  he  cantinufd,) 
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Public  attention  J^as  been  attracted  of 
late  to  GlabB  and  some  dlscuesion 
aroused  concerning  club  life.  It  has 
been  urged  that  London  clubs  are  ap- 
proaching the  grand  climacteric,  that 
disease  and  decay  are  showing  them- 
selves, and  that  these  time-honored  in- 
stitutions, hitherto  so  full  of  vigorous 
growth,  are  verging  upon  decline,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
verdict  has  been  given  somewhat  has- 
tily and  from  too  limited  knowledge  and 
observation.  Candidates'  waiting  lists 
may  be  diminishing  in  some  clubs,  but 
hardly  in  those  long  established,  and 
where  it  is  the  case  it  is  for  reasons 
other  than  those  adduced;  such  as  the 
competition  of  the  modem  restaurant, 
the  prevalence  of  high  play,  the  lack  of 
sociability  and  exclusiveness  among 
members,  the  exclusion  of  the  feminine 
element,  the  increase  in  club  tariffs, 
charges  all  of  which  could  be  largely 
challenged  and  refuted.  But  the  club 
still  fills  a  large  space  in  London  so- 
ciety and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  face  of  all  attack  or  the  al- 
leged dry  rot.  They  are  still  bound  up 
with  the  daily  needs  of  a  great  number 
who  seek  In  them  something  more  than 
the  gratification  of  appetite,  the  card 
table,  the  gossip  of  the  smoking-room. 
Privacy,  peace  and  quiet,  friendly  con- 
verse, and  the  intelligent  exchange  of 
ideas  may  still  be  had  in  good  clubs 
with  an  assured  position,  if  not  in  those 
of  mushroom  growth  and  still  on  their 
promotion;  and  it  is  these  last  that  pre- 
sumably have  evoked  most  adverse  crit- 
icism. As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
best  clubs  still  flourish  on  a  firm  basis; 
if  in  some  fewer  candidates  seek  elec- 
tion It  Is  because  more  opportunities  of- 
fer for  admission  elsewhere,  more  clubs 
in  fact  exist  to  compete  for  members. 
Really     good,     high-class    clubs    still 


thrive,  few  suffer  appreciably  from  the 
supposed  change  in  social  habits;  never, 
or  quite  rarely,  has  any  club  of  fair 
fame  closed  its  doors  in  recent  years. 
But  instead  of  speculating  further  as 
to  the  future  of  London  clubs  it  may  be 
more  interesting  to  consider  what  they 
have  been,  how  they  have  Increased 
and  multiplied,  and  what  they  actually 
are  in  these  latter  days. 

For  generations  past  there  has  been 
no  end  to  the  making  of  clubs.  Bvery 
class,  every  profession,  every  habit  and 
taste  has  for  the  most  part  its  own 
representative  gathering-place;  the 
softer  sex  will  not  be  denied  the  Joys 
and  benefits  thought  to  be  afforded  by 
club  facilities,  and  ladies'  clubs  flourish 
in  increasing  number  with  growing 
popularity.  Clubs  epitomize  social 
movements  and  ethical  changes  as  the 
centuries  pass.  Some  of  the  earliest 
were  formed  for  purposes  that  still  hold 
good.  Many  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  desire  for  pleasant  intercourse  and 
the  enjoyment  of  good  cheer;  the  club 
table  is  furnished  forth  with  toothsome 
food,  the  club  cellars  still  hold  choice 
vintages,  although  eating  and  drinking 
are  seldom  carried  to  excess  nowadays. 
Political  clubs  are  as  old  as  the  inven- 
tion of  party  and  still  have  influence, 
what  though  opinions  are  not  so 
strongly  held  as  in  past  days  and  mem- 
bership Is  not  always  strictly  governed 
by  political  creed.  A  man  will  some- 
times change  his  coat  rather  than  his 
club  even  at  the  dictation  of  a  commit- 
tee aiming  at  orthodoxy.  We  have 
heard  of  purists  perambulating  the  Re- 
form in  search  of  a  true  Radical,  and 
statesmen  in  Conservative  Cabinets  are 
still  found  in  Brooks's,  that  ancient 
stronghold  of  Liberalism.  Differences 
are  most  strongly  marked  in  the  purely 
social  club.     A  few  stand  pre-eminent, 
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of  assured  rank  and  universally  ac- 
cepted high  tone.  After  them  comes  a 
lon^  tail  of  quite  respectable  but  stiil 
mediocre  and  unpretending  establish- 
ments. It  is  counted  a  great  honor  to 
belong  to  the  Marlborough,  because 
election  to  It  is  impossible  without  the 
imprimatur  of  Its  august  founder.  The 
Royal  Yacht  Club  stands  on  an  even 
higher  pedestal  because,  if  it  were  con- 
ceivable, the  King's  backing  would 
hardly  impose  an  unwelcome  candidate 
upon  the  club.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  entrance  to  which 
is  a  passport  to  the  highest  place  and 
an  unquestionable  guarantee  of  "good 
form."  There  are  many  others  Jeal- 
ously guarded  by  the  eclecticism  of  the 
ballot-box;  a  man  must  be  hall-marked, 
well  vouched  for,  and  well  backed  up  to 
pass  the  portals  of  the  Travellers', 
Brooks's,  Boodles',  White's,  the  Gar- 
rick,  Turf,  the  Portland,  St.  James,  the 
Beefsteak,  Wyndham's,  and  a  few 
more.  Distinction  in  any  field  is  the 
only  sure  warranty  for  membership  of 
the  Athenaeum.  The  peculiar  merits 
applied  to  the  expression  ''clubbable/' 
the  fair  assumption  that  he  will  be  a 
persona  grata  to  his  fellows,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  candidate  for  the  Gar- 
rick.  The  same  qualifications  are 
needed  at  the  Arts  and  ^aville,  with  an 
added  flavor  of  fondness  for  literary, 
scientific,  or  artistic  pursuits.  The  Ser- 
vice clubs  maintain  their  character 
more  or  less  unchanged  although 
cliqueism  is  not  unknown  in  them,  so 
do  the  learned,  if  the  University  clubs 
may  be  so  called.  A  great  development 
in  the  theatrical  profession  has  led  to 
the  foundation  of  clubs  like  the  Green- 
room, the  Playgoer,  and  the  "O.P." 
The  sporting  clubs  vary  somewhat, 
perhaps,  in  the  games  to  which  they 
are  addicted;  but  good  taste,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  law,  exercises  a  chasten- 
ing effect  on  speculation,  and  the  days 
of  the  old  gambling  clubs,  when  for- 
tunes were  made  and  lost  in  a  night 


have  disappeared  entirely  into  the 
limbo  of  the  "has  beens.*' 

There  are  cakes  and  ale  still,  even  if 
we  become  virtuous;  Bohemian  clubs 
still  prosper,  and  greatly  increase  in 
favor.  Some  remain  true  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  created 
and  are  still  ragged  but  jovial^  as  un- 
spoiled as  the  potatoes  in  their  jackets 
that  fiank  the  smoking  chops  and  foam- 
ing fiagons,  the  buck  rarebits,  the  cold 
pork  and  port  wine  that  are  among 
their  favorite  viands.  Others  have 
taken  to  dress  suits  and  the  entertain- 
ments of  persons  of  the  nicest  consid- 
eration. We  can  never  forget  one  old 
haunt  of  roystering  character,  nor  the 
story  of  the  demure  country  parson 
who,  arriving  by  a  night  train,  ap- 
peared seeking  breakfast  and  was  told 
by  a  sleepy  waiter  that  no  suppers 
were  served  after  6  a.m.  It  Is  of  the 
same  club  that  another  story  is  told  of 
a  member  who  dropped  a  five-pound 
note  on  the  fioor  in  the  writing-room, 
and,  hurrying  back  when  he  discovered 
his  loss,  found  a  waiter  had  picked  It 
up  and  restored  it,  remarking  senten- 
tiously,  *"Lucky  one  of  the  members 
did  not  see  it"  The  emancipation  of 
another  club  which  shall  be  nameless 
from  the  thraldom  of  a  clique  that 
threatened  to  ruin  it  is  a  story  worth 
recording.  By  an  assumption  of  an- 
thority  perfectly  illegal  one  half  as- 
sembled in  a  general  meeting  and  de- 
creed to  expel  the  other  half,  which 
was  presently  done,  and  the  renomant 
carried  the  club  on  afterwards  very 
creditably.  The  chief  risk  run  by  ttieae 
"outside"  shows,  is  that  of  deg^ieracy 
in  devious  ways,  the  intrusion  and  su- 
premacy of  evil  elements,  and  tlie  pos- 
sible interference  of  the  police. 

As  time  passed  and  the  yean  grew  on 
into  the  nineteenth  century  the  cliaimc» 
ter  of  clubs  changed,  and  many  wef« 
started  to  meet  particular  needs  and 
the  desires  of  various  constituencies. 
The  Alfred,  created  In  1806,  wn»  tlM 
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prototjrpe  and  precursor  of  the  Athe- 
lueum  for  men  of  letters,  travellers, 
and  dUenttanti.  It  had  its  first  home  In 
Albemarle  Street,  and  in  its  early  days 
was  called  by  the  Lord  Dudley  of  the 
period  the  "asylum  of  doting  Tories 
and  drivelling  quidnuncs/'  Lord  By- 
ron, on  the  other  hand,  who  was  a 
member,  tells  us  that  *Ht  was  pleasant, 
a  little  too  sober  and  literary/  Lord 
Alvanley  was  at  one  time  a  member 
and  said  once  at  White's:  "I  stood  it  as 
long  as  I  could,  but  when  the  seven- 
teenth bishop  was  proposed  I  gave  in: 
I  really  could  not  enter  the  place  with- 
out being  put  in  mind  of  my  cate- 
chism/' It  may  be  added  that  the 
bishops  are  reported  to  have  taken 
their  names  off  the  list  when  a  billiard 
table  was  introduced  into  the  club. 
The  Travellers'  originally  started  in 
1814.  It  was  planned  by  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh  to  "serve  as  a  resort  for  gentle- 
men who  had  resided  or  travelled 
abroad  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer 
hospitality  to  foreigners  temporarily 
in  this  country."  The  qualiflcatiou 
was  to  the  effect  that  candidates  must 
have  **tra veiled  out  of  the  British  Isles 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  five  hundred 
miles  from  London  in  a  straight  line," 
and  the  rule  still  stands,  although  not 
rigorously  enforced  in  our  days.  It  is 
still  esteemed  as  one  of  the  first  clubs 
In  London  in  popularity  and  social  pres- 
tige. 

The  oldest  "Service"  club  in  England 
and  probably  in  the  world  was  the 
Royal  Naval  Club,  which  appears  to 
have  been  first  created  in  1674,  when 
Admiral  Sir  John  Kempthome  became 
the  first  steward  of  the  institution,  it 
was  renewed  in  1765  and  became  the 
Royal  Naval  Club,  which  exists  to  this 
day  and  regularly  celebrates  its  meet- 
ing by  dining  together  at  Willis's 
Rooms.  The  club  was  organised  on 
the  plan  of  the  convivial  clubs  of  early 
days,  but  was  limited  exclusively  to 
naval  officers.    The  names  of  the  most 


famous  admirals  and  others  have  been 
borne  on  its  list  of  members.  Bosca- 
wen,  Rodney,  and,  later,  Nelson  and 
Sir  Philip  Durham  belonged  to  it,  while 
William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  had  an  unfailing  affection  for  his 
old  service,  was  constantly  to  be  seen 
there.  The  first  club  for  the  services 
combined,  and  hence  called  the  United 
Service  Club,  was  founded  by  that  fa- 
mous old  Scotch  hero.  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, who  afterwards  became  Lord 
Lynedoch,  in  conjunction  with  Viscount 
Hill  and  other  officers,  on  the  31st  May, 
1S15.  It  was  then  named  the  General 
Military  Club,  and,  having  been  opened 
to  naval  officers  also  in  January  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  the  title  of  the  United 
Service  Club  was  adopted  in  December, 
1816.  It  has  come  to  be  generally 
known  as  the  "Senior"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  "Junior,"  founded  in  1827 
and  therefore  the  second  oldest  Service 
club  in  England.  Two  other  Service 
clubs  now  flourish  with  robust  vitality, 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  Naval  and 
Military,  but  both  of  these  were  consid- 
erably later  in  their  formation,  the 
first  in  1839  and  the  second  not  before 
1864.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  Senior  and  Junior  United  Service, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  or  "Rag,"  have 
long  been  distinctively  known  by  the 
three  nicknames  of  "Cripplegate,"  "Bil- 
lingsgate," and  "Hellgate."  The  United 
Service  got  its  appellation  from  the  sup- 
I)osed  advanced  years  and  infirmity  of 
its  members,  a  peculiarity  which  has 
long  since  disappeared,  for  now  the 
club  takes  in  officers  of  all  ranks  and 
the  average  age  of  its  members  runs 
the  lowest  of  the  three.  The  day  is 
long  past  since  the  hall  porter  fiercely 
pursued,  with  a  view  to  summary  ejec- 
tion, a  young  commander  of  the  navy, 
who  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  modem 
promotion  had  gained  admittance  pre- 
maturely, as  it  seemed  to  the  old  offi- 
cial. The  second  sobriquet  was  earned 
by  the  Junior  United  Service  by  its  sup- 
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posed  addiction  to  strong  language. 
Its  members  were  asserted  to  be  tlie  di- 
rect descendants  of  that  famous  army 
which  swore  in  Flanders.  The  third 
was  said  at  one  period  of  its  long  and 
honorable  record  to  be  rather  given  to 
high  play,  and  the  character  was  sup- 
posed to  have  led  the  Duke  of  Gam- 
bridge  to  threaten  to  resign.  Probably 
an  apocryphal  story;  at  least  the  threat 
certainly  was  never  carried  into  effect 
A  club  of  ancient  origin  which  be« 
came  more  famous  in  after  life  and  stiU 
holds  a  foremost  place  is  the  Union  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  It  came  into  exist- 
ence in  the  early  part  of  1805  and  was 
on  the  point  of  being  named  the  Cum- 
berland, as  its  first  meetings  were  held 
in  a  house  of  that  name.  The  exact 
basis  on  which  it  was  formed  is  uncer- 
tain, but  from  the  name  chosen  it  was 
clearly  intended  to  represent  many  sec- 
tions of  the  community  and  was  neither 
ultra-fashionable  nor  purely  political. 
The  principal  promoter  of  the  Athe- 
nseum  Club  is  said  to  have  been  John 
Wilson  Croker  when  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  a  home  for  men  distin- 
guished in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  con- 
vened in  1824  and  attended  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Sir  Thomas  Laurence, 
eir  Walter  Scott,  and  Tom  Moore,  while 
Professor  Faraday  acted  as  secretary. 
A  letter  is  extant  from  Lord  Lans- 
downe  In  reply  to  Moore  consenting  to 
join  "if  Croker  will  keep  the  club  se- 
lect, lest  it  should  be  overrun  with  pre- 
tenders, than  whom  there  is  nowhere  a 
more  odious  race."  The  name  of  the 
club  was  to  have  been  the  Society,  but 
it  was  soon  changed  to  the  Athenaeum. 
The  character  of  the  constituency  has 
been  studiously  maintained  at  the  high 
level  on  which  it  started.  The  judi- 
cious rule  that  empowers  the  committee 
to  bring  in  eminent  persons  by  special 
election  has  promoted  this,  and  the 
club  has  always  included  the  fine  flower 
of   London   society,    clerical,   political. 


scientific,  literary,  and  artistic.  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  great  ecclesiastics,  lead- 
ers in  the  law,  Royal  Academicians, 
historians,  novelists,  inventors,  promi- 
nent soldiers  and  sailors,  are  cordially 
invited  and  glad  to  accept  membenliip. 
Indeed,  those  admitted  to  the  inner 
penetralia  of  the  club  may  rub  shoul- 
ders with  the  men  who  make  history 
and  leave  their  mark  upon  the  age.  It 
has  been  calculated  In  this  regard  that 
sixty-nine  members  of  the  Athenaenm 
have  been  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  thirty-two  in  St  Paul's.  How 
far  the  Ministers  of  the  day  frequented 
it  is  seen  in  the  custom  of  one  Cabinet 
(that  of  18S6)  which  had  a  weekly  din- 
ner in  the  club  on  Wednesdays.      The 

• 

bill  of  fare  was  always  supposed  to  in- 
clude ^'Cabinet  pudding,*'  and  it  is  said 
that  on  the  last  occasion  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  met,  after  it 
had  fallen,  the  same  pudding  was  or- 
dered, but  it  was  to  be  made  without 
plums.  The  predominance  of  bishops 
in  a  measure  still  obtains,  but  they  are 
not  perhaps  so  numerous  as  when  the 
club  was  styled  Blshopsgate.  Abra- 
ham Hayward  once  remarked  that 
"bishops  are  beginning  to  swarm,  the 
atmosphere  is  full  of  them,  and  I  expect 
every  moment  to  see  one  drop  into  my 
soup."  Tet  those  ecclesiastics  were 
not  too  liberal-minded,  for  when  Bishop 
Colenso  visited  £}ngland  his  admission 
to  the  Athenseum  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber was  violently  opposed  by  the 
bishops. 

Officers,  civil  and  military,  return- 
ing home  from  Indian  service  on  fur- 
lough during  the  two  first  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  no  regular 
house  of  call.  Although  there  existed 
several  small  clubs  for  them,  such  at 
the  "Calcutta,"  the  "Madras,"  the 
"Bombay"  and  the  "China"  Clubs,  none 
were  much  more  than  news-rooms.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  in  1822  called  the  Ori- 
ental into  being,  and  it  soon  won  wide 
support.     It  is  interesting  among  other 
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reasons  that  Thackeray's  Colonel  New- 
come  was  drawn  from  a  type  found 
in  the  Oriental,  and  Sir  William  Hunter 
has  fixed  the  original  in  Colonel  John 
Dowdeswell  Shakespeare,  and  others 
believe  him  to  have  been  one  of  two 
brothers  Carmichael  Smith.  Serious 
competition  arose  when  the  B^ast  In- 
dia United  Service  Club  was  started, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  their  amal- 
gamation. The  Alfred,  already  men- 
tioned, when  moribund,  also  proposed 
to  coalesce  with  the  Oriental. 

The  Oarrick  Club  was  instituted  in 
1881  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
"bringing  together  the  patrons  of  the 
drama  and  its  professors  and  to  offer 
literary  men  a  rendesvous."  It  owed 
its  birth  very  largely  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Frank  Mills  and  Mr.  Henry  Broad- 
wood,  and  was  first  established  at  85, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  **Market"  The 
neighborhood  was  at  one  time  most 
fashionable;  all  manner  of  notabilities 
lived  in  it,  people  of  rank,  wits,  men  of 
genius,  artists  of  eminence,  and  famous 
litt&ateurs.  One  of  the  original  mem- 
bers who  served  for  many  years  on 
the  committee  was  the  Rev.  Richard 
Barham,  the  world-renowned  author  of 
the  IngoMehy  Legends.  He  wrote  also  a 
strange  account  of  many  of  his  fellow- 
members  which  was  privately  printed 
long  afterwards.  The  Garrick  has 
always  gathered  within  its  folds  all  the 
notabilities  of  their  generation  from 
the  creation  of  the  club  to  the  present 
day.  Thackeray,  whose  sensitiveness 
was  so  delicate  that  he  brought  about 
the  expulsion  of  Edmund  Yates  for 
having  offended  against  the  law  of  pri- 
vacy, used  the  club  constantly  as  a  pre- 
serve in  which  he  bagged  his  charac- 
ters, and  it  was  well  known  at  the  time 
he  was  writing  Pendennis  that  a  fel- 
low-member, Archdeckene,  sat  for  the 
portrait  of  Foker  and  was  very  proud 
of  it  Theodore  Hook  was  fond  of  the 
Oarrick  and  Sydney  Smith  came  there 


often,  and  his  son,  known  to  his  death 
as  ''Assassin"  Smith,  not  for  his  mur- 
derous tastes,  but  because  he  was  at 
one  time  closely  connected  with  the  for- 
tunes of  a  horse  of  that  name,  was  to 
be  constantly  seen  glowering  from  a 
cliair  in  the  smoking-room. 

The  Carlton  Club  was  bom  in  1832 
and  began  in  a  house  in  Carlton  Gar- 
dens, then  built  itself  its  present  hand- 
some home  in  Pall  Mall,  which  is  a 
copy  of  Sansovino*s  Library  of  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice.  It  was  essentially  a 
Tory  house.  The  Reform  Club  was  an 
answer  from  the  Liberal  party,  another 
beautiful  edifice  taken  from  the  Far- 
nese  Palace  in  Rome,  of  which  Michael 
Angelo  was  the  author.  The  Reform 
has  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  its  cuisine,  its  kitchen 
having  long  been  presided  over  by  that 
eminent  cardan  Ueti,  Alexis  Soyer,  a  half 
forgotten  name  nowadays  outside  the 
annals  of  gastronomy.  Soyer  first  came 
to  England  on  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
who  was  chef  to  the  old  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, son  of  George  III.,  and  soon 
after  took  service  with  various  noble- 
men in  turn  until  he  was  appointed  chef 
to  the  Reform  Club.  He  was  a  man 
of  original  character  and  "composed" 
dishes  with  great  inventiveness,  after 
the  manner  of  his  representative  in  fic- 
tion, the  Mirabolant  whom  Thackeray 
brought  into  Pendennis.  Soyer's  fame 
was  so  great  that  he  was  imported  Into 
the  social  movements  of  the  time.  He 
was  sent  to  Ireland  during  the  great 
famine  to  teach  the  star\'ing  people 
how  to  dine  on  nothing  at  all,  and 
again,  at  the  worst  period  of  the  Cri- 
mean winter,  it  was  hoped  that  he 
might  make  up  for  defective  commis- 
sariat arrangements  by  his  gastronomic 
conjuring.  But  the  most  excellent  re- 
ceipts hardly  availed  much  in  the 
dearth  of  sufficient  materials.  When 
Soyer  left  the  Reform  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  chef  by  Francatelli. 

In  1837  the  pressure  upon  the  waiting 
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lists  of  the  United  Service  and  Junior 
Service  Clubs  was  so  great  and  the 
hopes  of  election  so  small  that  a  num- 
ber of  oflicers,  headed  by  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  resolved  to*  establish  a  new 
Service  club.  It  was  to  be  called  the 
Army  Club  and  to  be  open  to  all  otn- 
cers  on  full  or  half  pay.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  however,  when  Invited  to 
become  patron,  declined  to  accept  the 
office  or  become  a  member  unless  naval 
officers  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines were  also  made  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. His  Grace*s  condition  was 
deemed  just  and  the  result  was  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club.  The  first  prem- 
ises occupied  were  the  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  King  Street  and  St  James's 
Square,  that  numbered  16,  which  had 
been  recently  vacated  by  another  club, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  Old  Uni- 
versity Club.  The  Army  and  Navy 
remained  for  some  years  at  No.  16,  but 
in  1848  the  present  freehold  premises 
were  built  on  the  model  of  the  Palazzo 
Rezzonico  in  Venice.  It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  the  club,  when  it  was  the 
home  of  men  whose  names  are  fast 
fading  out  of  memory,  that  it  obtained 
its  universally  known  sobriquet  of  the 
**Rag."  Its  godfather  was  the  famous 
"Billy"  Duff,  who  had  been  a  captain 
in  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  and 
who  in  his  time  was  both  the  terror 
and  amusement  of  London.  "Billy" 
Duff's  museum  contained  a  very  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  articles,  curiously 
and  sportively  acquired,  from  the  shirt 
pins  of  his  personal  friends  to  the  door 
knockers  and  area  bells  of  London 
householders.  It  is  recorded  that  on 
one  occasion  "Billy"  Duff  entered  the 
clubhouse  late  and  called  for  supper. 
The  bill  of  fare  was  so  meagre  that  he 
angrily  declared  It  was  a  "rag  and  fam- 
ish affair."  The  nickname  caught  on, 
and  was  quickly  known  and  appre- 
ciated as  a  good  Joke  both  in  the  club 
and  out  of  it.  Captain  Duff  was  him- 
self so  pleased  with  it  that  he  soon 


afterwards  designed  the  club  button, 
which  was  at  one  time  worn  by  many 
members  of  the  club  in  evening  dress. 

The  Conservative  Club,  and  after- 
wards the  Junior  Carlton,  were  called 
into  existence  to  relieve  the  long  wait- 
ing list  at  the  Carlton.  The  St  James's 
Club  has  served  largely  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  diplomatic  body  and  for- 
eigners of  distinction.  The  stagnation 
in  the  Service  clubs  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Naval  and  Military  in  the 
early  'sixties.  It  began  in  a  small  way 
with  junior  officers  for  the  most  part 
who  occupied  a  house  in  Clifford  Street, 
which  was  soon  outgrown  as  its  vogue 
increased  and  many  members  joined. 
They  were  mostly  the  more  youthful 
and  promising  officers,  commonly  called 
"spring  captains"  in  those  days,  and 
it  long  maintained  the  character  of 
youth  fulness  which  is  now  becoming 
a  tradition  of  the  past  The  subalterns 
have  developed  into  colonels  and  gen- 
erals, and  candidature  prolonged  into 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  forbids  much  hope 
of  election  to  junior  officers.  A  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  Naval  and  Mil- 
itary from  the  house  it  chose.  When  in- 
creasing numbers  necessitated  a  move, 
Cambridge  House  in  Picoadilly  was 
taken,  which  must  ever  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  resided  in  It  for  a  generation  or 
more  and  made  It  the  centre  of  political 
action  and  social  festivity.  The  exte- 
rior of  the  house  remains  unchanged, 
the  courtyard  at  the  entrance,  which 
has  given  it  the  name  of  the  "In  and 
Out"  Club,  is  as  it  was  when  the  whole 
world  of  London  high  life  drove  up  to 
Lady  Palmerston's  hospitable  doors; 
the  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  is  a 
little  changed  from  the  days  of  her 
great  entertainments,  but  a  complete 
transformation  has  been  worked  below 
in  the  ground  floor,  where  the  old  gar- 
den, partly  intact,  and  the  old  stables 
have  been  cleverly  added  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  members.   The  present 
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coffee-room  Is  perhaps  unique  in  club 
architecture.  It  stands  apart  from 
the  main  building,  and  the  main  club 
escapes  the  savory  odors  that  Invade 
others  on  the  old  plan.  In  the  Junior 
Carlton,  by  the  way,  the  kitchen  Is  at 
the  top  of  the  house  and  the  coffee- 
room  on  the  first  fioor. 

Club  life  in  its  many  and  varied  as- 
pects is  more  or  less  familiar  to  the 
public,  for  it  is  lived  pretty  well  by  all; 
but  the  inner  working,  the  machinery 
of  administration,  the  business  details 
and  intricate  arrangements  that  exist 
to  secure  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  whole  body  of  members  are  only 
known  to  those  who  are  behind  the 
scenes.  The  governing  principle  is  of 
course  finance.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  task  of  reconciling  Income  with  ex- 
penditure daily  becomes  more  diflicult 
w^ith  clubs.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  a 
general  increase  in  prices,  and  on  the 
other  a  steady  decrease  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money,  coupled  with  an 
almost  invincible  dislike  of  club  mem- 
bers to  the  payment  of  increased  sub- 
scriptions. The  latter  may  indeed  at 
no  remote  date  bring  things  to  a  dead- 
lock, for,  as  we  know,  the  courts  have 
decided  that  a  club  is  entitled  to  resist 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee to  increase  its  funds  except  by  a 
general  plebiscite  or  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  its  sovereign  will.  So,  although 
faced  by  an  outlay  constantly  growing 
day  by  day,  the  revenue  remains  the 
same,  and  is  indeed  continually  falling 
behind,  steadily  growing  less  equal  to 
the  demands  imi)osed  upon  it.  Some 
ingenious  expedients  have  been  devised 
for  remedying  this,  such  as  the  in- 
creased rating  of  new  members,  in  en- 
larged entrance  fees,  and  additional 
subscriptions,  but  there  is  naturally  a 
limit  to  this,  and  the  practice  of  having 
two  classes  of  members  paying  different 
dues  must  always  be  open  to  objection. 
Yet  the  problem  remains  how  best  to 
meet   the  steadily   increasing  charges 


under  all  heads.  In  regard  to  rent  and 
taxes  for  instance,  the  burden  is  be- 
coming nearly  intolerable.  The  adop- 
tion of  new  comforts  following  scien- 
tific development  has  involved  larger 
annual  expenditure;  the  introduction  of 
passenger  lifts  has  become  a  necessity 
in  the  great  clubs;  the  provision  of  tele- 
phonic service,  and  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  electric  light  have 
added  much  to  the  yearly  outgoings. 
The  price  of  provisions  grows  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  maximum  return 
recovered  from  the  consumers  is  soon 
reached,  or  there  would  be  chronic  dis- 
content in  the  clubs.  One  way  or  an- 
other, the  successful  conduct  of  a  club 
calls  for  expert  skill,  not  always  within 
reach  under  the  prevailing  system  of 
management  in  all  but  proprietary  es- 
tablishments, where  of  course  an  out- 
sider, the  contractor,  protects  himself 
first  and  the  club  is  mulcted  propor- 
tionately. 

The  system  of  club  adminlstratioa 
has  been  slowly  and  carefully  evolved 
through  the  slow  process  of  years,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  describe  it  ia 
some  detail.  Revejiue,  as  has  beea 
said,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  and  crucial 
imi)ortance.  Its  chief  sources  are  the 
entrance  fees  from  new  members  and 
the  annual  subscriptions  exacted  from 
all.  Most  of  the  great  clubs  are  agreed 
upon  these  points  and  the  charges  im- 
posed vary  very  little  In  clubs  of  the 
first  rank.  The  payments  exacted  for 
the  privilege  of  membership  run  on 
much  the  same  lines;  fees  for  admis- 
sion range  between  twenty  and  forty 
guineas  or  pounds,  the  subscriptions 
may  be  seven,  eight,  even  ten  or 
twelve  guineas  per  annum.  Some 
clubs  own  their  own  freeholds,  encum- 
bered it  may  be  with  debentures  and 
mortgages,  but  the  land  value  in  these 
days  of  marvellous  West  End  "better- 
ment" is  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Hence  the  corresponding  increase  of 
imperial  and  parochial  taxation,  whicb 
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has  grown  into  a  grievous  burden. 
Clubs  less  happily  placed  are  weighted 
with  the  provision  of  sinking  funds  to 
meet  premiums  for  renewal  of  leases  in 
the  far  or  near  future.  One  class  of  re- 
ceipts, the  annual  subscriptions,  are  ex- 
actly calculable  from  the  generally 
fixed  number  of  members;  another,  that 
accruing  from  the  fees  for  admission, 
are  ever  variable.  It  may  be  estimated 
that  the  average  income  of  a  large  club 
amounts  to  between  ten  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  first  and  most  serious  outlay  af- 
ter the  rent  or  its  equivalent  is  the 
cost  of  the  staff;  first  the  superior  su- 
pervising officers  and  next  the  great 
body  of  servants,  high  and  low,  upon 
whose  attention  and  care  the  ease  and 
comforts  of  the  members  entirely  de- 
pend.   After  the  secretary  and  manager 
and   his    clerical   assistants,   who   are 
usually  well  paid,  the  heaviest  item  of 
expenditure  is  on  the  kitchen,  which  is 
run  upon  large,  liberal,  and  it  might 
sometimes    seem    rather    extravagant 
lines.     The  dhef  is  not  a  cheap  artist; 
between  £200  and  £300  a  year  Is,  on  the 
average,  the  salary  paid  him,  and  he  is 
only  one,  the  chief  offMer  de  bouchCt 
who  cannot  get  on  without  a  number 
of  more  or  less  expensive  assistants. 
The  restaurant,  or  "coffee-room"  as  it 
is   still   styled,    following  the   ancient 
practice,  is  closely  allied  to  and  depend- 
ent on  the  kitchen.      It  carries  as  a 
rule  the  chief  burden  of  the  wages  un- 
der the  head  of  household.      All  the 
servants  are  charged  against  it,  and  the 
comparative  cost  day  by  day  of  their 
board  is  accepted  as  the  test  of  the  eco- 
nomical working  or  otherwise  of  the 
restaurant,    which    again   is'  governed 
by    the    amount    of    business    done. 
When    the    takings    are    good,    when 
many  meals  have  been  consumed,  that 
is  to  say,  more  cooked  food  has  been 
prepared,  there  is  a  larger  supply  for 
the  servants'  table,  with  a  correspond- 
ing saving  in  the  additional  quantity 


that  may  be  required.    In  the  height  of 
the  season,  when  the  club  is  alive  and 
full,  the  servants'   board  will  fall  to 
zero  and  may  even  show  at  less  than 
nothing;  in  dull  times  the  charge  wilt 
rise  to  six,  seven,  eight,  even  twelve 
and  fourteen  shillings  per  week;  the 
yearly  average  being,  as  a  rule,  in  well- 
managed  clubs,  about  five  or  six.     The 
weight  laid  upon  the  coffee-room  ex- 
chequer will  in  a  measure  explain  the 
absence  of  profits.   An  outside  reftaura- 
tew  is  not  called  upon  to  provide  a  libra- 
rian and  a  bath-man,  several  smoking- 
room  waiters,  billiard  markers  and  card- 
room  attendants,  a  houseke^;>er  with  her 
staff  of  still-room  maids,  a  house  super- 
intendent  and  a  staff  of  waiters,  much 
more  numerous  than  the  bare  require- 
ments.   Some  profit  may  accrue,  how- 
ever, from  another  branch  of  the  coffee- 
room,  the  wine  cellar.      The  returns 
from  the  sale  of  wine  bought  by  judi- 
cious management  may  become  a  very 
valuable  asset     A  far-seeing  commit- 
tee may  lay  down  early,  and  at  reason- 
able cost,  the  vintages  that  will  some 
day  stand  high  in  the  market,  so  that 
members  may  drink  them  when  ripe  at 
much  less  than  market  price.     Nor  is  it 
always  necessary  to  provide  cash;  wine 
merchants  are  willing  enough  to  secure 
the  order  and  get  the  cellarage  space 
for  wines  ripening,  to  be  paid  for  as 
consumed.    But  losses  will  sometimes 
accrue  to  the  club  on  the  wine  account. 
Taste  changes  continually;  some  wines 
as  the  years  pass  grow  into  popularity 
while    others    are    neglected.     Cham- 
pagne seems  likely  perpetually  to  main- 
tain its  vogue,  but  port  has  gone  out 
and  come  in  again,  replacing  sherry,  no 
longer  in  general  request,  and  there  is 
not  much  demand  for   vintage  clarets. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  great  West  End 
club  offered  for  sale  among  its  mem- 
bers a  large  stock  of  "Exhibition'*  or 
**51"   port  at   quite  a   nominal   price, 
eager  to  dispose  of  a  wine  that  now- 
adays is  all  but  priceless.    The  same 
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process  will  be  repeated  probably  with 
the  high-class  Lafflttes  and  Margaux, 
for  which  the  demand  Is  so  scanty  that 
many  cellars  are  being  cleared  of  them. 
Perhaps  In  this  particular  the  change 
Is  more  permanent,  for  It  has  followed 
the  now  universal  custom  of  smoking 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
the  cloth  Is  drawn.  In  this  matter  of 
smoking  most  great  clubs  are  very  con- 
servative and  limit  the  Indulgence  In 
tobacco  to  the  rooms  set  apart  for  It; 
the  cigarette  after  dinner  before  rising 
from  table  Is  seldom  If  ever  permitted, 
although  the  practice  obtains  in  private 
houses,  pretty  well  everywhere,  and  in 
many  high-class  restaurants. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  history 
of  clubs  Is  the  history  of  London  man- 
ners     since      the     Restoration.     The 
changes  In  tastes,  habits,  and  customs 
are  plainly  reflected  In  club  life.      lu 
early  times  the  vice  of  gaming  found 
its  principal  outlet  In  the  clubs,  many 
of  which  were  Indeed  started  with  that 
particular  Intention.     Nowhere  did  bac 
chanal  self-indulgence  And  greater  and 
more  deplorable  scope  than  In  the  clubs. 
At  one  time,  to  be  overcome  in  liquor 
called  for  no  shocked  comment.     Con- 
temporary records,  diaries,  and  Journals 
preserve  for  us  with  photographic  ex- 
actness   the    manners    of    those    past 
times.      We  read  that  some  prominent 
person,  a  duke  perhaps,  a  statesman,  or 
a  notable  man  of  fashion,  **came  Into 
the  club  this  evening  very  drunk";  con- 
duct, which  to-day   would  have  been 
followed  by  the  well-merited  penalty  of 
expulsion,  passed  unnoticed  as  quite  a 
matter  of  course.     It  will  be  seen  from 
the  accounts  of  some  of  the  earlier  clubs 
that  the  conviviality  which  was  their 
chief    raison    d^Hre    degenerated    into 
mere  license,  and  one  of  the  principal 
tests  of  a  man's  fitness  for  the  society 
into  which  he  was  admitted  was  that 
of  being  a  good  bottle  companion  of 
unlimited  capacity. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  the  earlier 


days  of  club  life  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  snuff-taklng,  and  Its 
very  slow  replacement  by  the  use  of 
tobacco.    It  was  part  of  a  gentleman's 
education  to  manipulate  a  snuff-box  ele. 
gantly,  and  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  costly  specimens  of  these  recepta- 
cles was  indispensable  explaining  why 
snuff-boxes  of  every  variety,  in  gold, 
silver,  enamelled  and  Jewel  encrusted, 
are  nowadays  so  largely  found  among 
the  curiosities  of  the  collector.     There 
were  snuff  boxes  kept  full  in  every  room 
in  the  club  house,  and   the  frequent 
call  for  it  by  an  Irritable  old  member 
was  one  of  the  hits  in  Bulwer  Lytton's 
play.  Money.     The  supply  of  snuff  was 
made  gratis   to   members.      The  cost 
amounted  to  £20  or  £30  a  year,  and  as 
the  Indulgence  in  tobacco  in  this  form 
gradually  gave  way  to  that  of  smoking 
the  expenditure  was  thought  unneces. 
sary.     It  seems  to  be  very  little  under- 
stood how  slowly  indulgence  in  tobacco 
made  Its  way.    The  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision for  smoking  in  the  club  accom- 
modation was  long  noticeable;  either 
there  was  no  smoking-room  at  all;  or 
the  most  meagre  arrangements   were 
made  for  indulging  in  it.    There  was 
no  smoking-room  at  the  Athenaeum  for 
some  time  after  its  foundation;  a  room 
for  the  use  of  tobacco  was  omitted  from 
the  first  plan  of  the  Reform  Club;  there 
was  no  provision  for  it  in  the  original 
Oriental,    and    permission    to    smoke 
within  the  walls  was  not  accorded  for 
some  forty  years  although  a  constant 
bone  of  contention  between  opposing 
factions  all  that  time.      The  persistent 
resistance  of  the  non-smokers  to  any 
improvement  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  Alfred  Is  said  to   have  been  the 
cause  of  the  breaking  up  of  that  club. 
The  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house 
and  stigmatized  as  an  "infamous  hole,'' 
but  the  committee  would  make  no  con- 
cession and  the  club  was  eventually 
closed,  although  perfectly  solvent,  and 
produced  a  good  balance-sheet  at  the 
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very  last.  The  bare  tolerance  of  the 
weed  and  the  marked  distaste  for  it 
among  those  who  claimed  to  be  cul- 
tured and  refined  lasted  till  very  recent 
years,  and  many  of  the  passing  genera- 
tion must  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
banishment  to  the  purlieus  of  the  stable 
yard  and  the  lower  regions  of  kitchen 
and  basement  when  guests  at  country 
houses  were  desirous  of  indulging  in 
tobacco.  Whatever  the  reason,  and 
some  attribute  it  to  the  late  Queen 
Victoria's  dislike  to  it,  the  practice  of 
smoking  was  of  slow  growth  in  society. 
The  restrictions  placed  upon  it,  as  Just 
shown,  were  severe,  and  in  medical 
opinion  it  was  very  generally  con- 
demned as  obnoxious  and  deleterious. 
The  clergy  disapproved  of  it,  and  very 
few  among  them  ventured  to  yield 
openly  to  its  temptations.  It  was  not 
considered  good  form  to  smoke  in  the 
streets,  and  a  cigar  (cigarettes  were  not 
known  till  long  afterwards)  was  not 
tolerated  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  it 
is  probably  forgotten  that  smoking  was 
not  permitted  in  regimental  mess-rooms 
and  barracks  until  1856,  nor,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  that  no  one  might 
smoke  in  the  public  rooms  and  plat- 
forms of  railway  stations,  and  the 
smoking  carriage  is  a  concession  of 
comparatively  recent  date. 

Agitation  for  permission  to  smoke 
began  in  clubs  about  the  'thirties,  but 
the  demand  came  from  the  minority, 
who  were  constantly  outvoted.  Al- 
though the  newer  institutions  permitted 
it,  the  houses  were  generally  planned 
with  very  meagre  accommodation  for 
smoking,  and  it  was  not  until  1845  that 
White's  gave  up  a  room  for  it.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  stimulus 
towards  the  use  of  tobacco  followed  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  when  so 
many  foreigners  of  good  rank  and  po- 
sition were  in  our  midst  and  were  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  smoking  in  the 
streets  and  other  public  places.  At 
White's,  as  time  passed,  the  clamor  for 


more  space  grew  among  smokers,  in 
spite  of  great  opposition  arrangements 
were  made  to  give  over  the  billiard- 
room,  and  in  1859  a  proposal  was 
made  to  permit  smoking  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  place  hitherto  held  sa- 
cred and  subjected  to  rules  of  very 
formal  decorum.  The  proposal  was 
carried  but  not  acted  upon,  as  the  com- 
mittee still  deferred  to  the  powerful 
minority.  They  thought  it  better  to 
make  some  other  arrangement,  and  it 
was  suggested  to  the  proprietors  that 
they  should  build  a  room  on  purpose. 
But  n£>thing  was  done.  In  1SG6  there 
was  a  fresh  uprising,  and  the  discon- 
tented smokers  insisted  upon  convening 
a  fresh  meeting  to  discuss  the  ever- 
burning question.  Parties  mustered 
strongly;  old  members  who  had  hardly 
visited  the  club  were  dragged  in  to 
support  the  "No  tobacco"  party,  and  a 
resolution  to  permit  smoking  in  the 
drawing-room  put  forward  by  the 
younger  members  was  lost  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Burke,  the  historian  of  White's,  is  of 
opinion  that,  "by  inducing  the  club  to 
come  to  this  decision  the  old  school  of 
White's  made  a  grave  mistake;  they 
certainly  took  a  step  which  had  a  great 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  fortunes 
of  the  club."  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  present  King,  as  Prince  of 
W^ales,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  his 
place  as  principal  personage  in  London 
life;  and  he  honored  White's  by  signify- 
ing his  intention  of  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club.  Very  naturally  he 
favored  the  new  view  and  had  already 
become  a  partisan  in  the  tobacco  con- 
troversy, giving  his  adherence  to  the 
smokers.  In  due  coarse  His  Royal 
Highness  Joined  White's,  but  soon  af- 
terwards encourage  the  formation  of 
a  c]ub  with  more  liberal  ideas,  and  the 
Marlborough,  within  a  few  yards  of  his 
own  residence,  came  into  existence  un- 
der his  auspices  and  has  since  always 
enjoyed  his  august  patronage  and  sup- 
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port.  The  triumph  of  new  idi^as  might 
be  seen  in  the  regulations  of  the  new 
club,  which  permitted  smoliiing  in  every 
part  of  the  house  except  the  dining- 
room. 

Another  marked  change  instituted  in 
the  customs  of  clubland  has  been  in 
the  admission  of  visitors  from  outside— 
the  non-members  who  have  l)een  con- 
stantly styled  "strangers"  to  signify 
that  they  were  altogether  outside  the 
pale,  trespassers  in  short,  to  be  treated 
with  scant  ceremony,  if  not  Isept  en- 
tirely at  bay.  The  very  name  of  the 
meagre  apartment  provided  for  them 
tifas  "Aceldama,"  or  the  **fleld  to  bury 
strangers  in.'*  A  few  only  have  main- 
tained this  extreme  exclusiveness  to  the 
present  day.  The  Guards*  Club  posi- 
tively forbids  any  strangers  to  enter 
its  door,  as  does  the  "Beefsteak"  of 
to-day.  The  Carlton  will  allow  them  to 
pass  its  threshold  but  not  to  go  beyond 
the  great  hall;  the  Athenteum  has  al- 
lotted a  small  chamber  near  the  en- 
trance where  meml)ers  may  give  inter- 
views to  passing  friends  and  callers. 
The  United  Service  Club  was  no  less 
exclusive  till  quite  recent  days,  but 
will  now  admit  visitors  to  a  large  part 
of  the  house,  including  the  coffee-room, 
where  they  may  be  entertained,  but 
still  in  strictly  limited  numbers.  Nei- 
ther the  Carlton  nor  the  Athenieum  is 
disposed  to  give  way  on  this  point,  al- 
though the  latter  allows  a  member  to 
give  a  formal  dinner  party  in  the  morn- 
ing-room, converted  for  the  time  being 
into  a  house  dining-room  and  at  which 
a  maximum  of  a  dozen  guests  may  be 
hospitably  welcomed.  The  Travellers' 
will  permit  strangers  to  dine,  but  not 
during  the  Parliamentary  session;  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  allows  six  mem- 
bers to  entertain  two  guests  each,  upon 
giving  sufficient  notice.  At  the  Gar- 
rick  a  member  may  introduce  three 
friends  to  the  Strangers'  Coffee-Room 
for  dinner,  or  two  for  luncheon  or  sup- 
per, but  not  more  than  five  times  in 
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each  year.  More  liberal  rules  prevail 
with  regard  to  the  Saturday  night  sup- 
pens,  and  the  somewhat  uncommon 
privilege  of  giving  luncheon  parties  to 
ladies  in  a  special  room  is  now  con- 
ceded at  the  Garrick. 

The  admission  of  ladies  is  not  gen- 
erally approved  of  In  the  older  mascu- 
line clubs.  '  The  story  goes  that  a  very 
masterful  member  in  one  of  the  best 
military  clubs  brought  his  wife  to  dine, 
and  when  challenged  asked  for  the 
book  of  rules,  in  which  he  triumphantly 
pointed  to  that  which  gave  the  per- 
mission to  invite  a  friend  and  made  no 
specific  reservation  as  to  sex.  He  was 
no  doubt  right  as  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  but  yielded  on  the  question  of 
good  taste.  Hospitality  extending  to 
female  diners  Is  not  yet  adopted,  ex- 
cept in  the  clubs  specially  constituted 
to  Include  both  sexes,  such  as  the  Albe- 
marle, which  consists  of  800  members, 
male  and  female  in  equal  numbers  and 
is  used  jointly  by  them,  except  that 
ladies  are  not  admitted  to  the  two  front 
smoking-rooms.  At  the  Grosvenor 
there  Is  a  ladies'  drawing-room  for  the 
friends  of  members  and  luncheon,  din- 
ing and  supper  rooms  exclusively  re- 
served for  ladies,  also  a  ladies'  tea-room 
for  members  and  their  lady  guests, 
where  coffee  and  liquors  may  be  served 
them  after  dinner.  A  lady  is  permitted 
to  enter  alone  and  use  the  club  if  known 
to  and  recognized  by  the  hall  porter  as 
the  wife  of  a  member  or  on  production 
of  a  letter  from  some  member.  The 
East  India  United  Service  Club  In  St. 
James's  Square  opens  its  doors  to  la- 
dies for  luncheon  in  the  guests*  room  at 
all  times  save  when  the  club  is 
crowded;  they  may  partake  of  the  club 
fare  as  shown  upon  the  day's  menu,  the 
one  condition  being  that  they  should 
leave  the  house  before  6  p.m.  A  lib- 
eral spirit  prevails  nowadays  in  many 
clubs  which  place  few  restrictions 
upon  the  admission  of  visitors.  The 
Naval  and  Military  was  one  of  the  first 
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to  throw  the  house  open  to  them;  prac- 
tically they  were  permitted  to  share  the 
general  members'  coffee-room,  a  privi- 
lege conceded  in  part  by  the  Junior 
United  Service  and  the  "Rag,"  and,  as 
has  been  said,  by  the  Senior. 

The  conduct  and  personal  demeanor 
of  members  are  for  the  most  part  gov- 
erned by  usage  and  custom,  varying 
somewhat  from  time  to  time,  following 
written  and  unwritten  rules.  It  Is  an 
accepted  principle  that  no  "vails"  or 
"tips"  shall  be  given  by  members  to 
the  servants  of  the  club;  a  stringent 
regulation  to  that  effect  will  be  found 
In  almost  all  booiss  of  rules.  But  there 
is  a  commendable  practice  of  opening 
a  subscription  at  Christmas-tide  for  a 
fund  to  be  divided  amongst  the  whole 
number.  Again,  members  are  forbid- 
den, often  expressly,  but  always  by 
the  practice  of  the  club,  to  personally 
reprimand  servants;  a  representation 
must  be  made  to  the  secretary  or  com- 
mittee, with  whom  the  disciplinary 
management  entirely  rests.  Two  good 
stories  in  this  regard  are  told  in  Mr. 
Baillie's  history  of  the  Oriental  Club. 

The  Fortnightly  Review.' 


In  one  case  a  member  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  Gruy^re  cheese,  calling  it 
French,  not  Swiss,  and  he  insisted  that 
the  waiter  who  had  brought  it  to  him 
should  taste  it  The  waiter  demurred, 
and  the  member  complained  of  his  mis- 
conduct to  the  committee.  But  the  gov- 
erning body  took  the  waiter's  part,  con- 
ceiving rightly,  as  we  must  all  allow, 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  waiter's 
duty  to  act  as  cheese  taster.  In  the 
second  case  a  member  removed  his 
boots  before  the  library  fire  and  pres- 
ently walked  off  in  his  stockinged  feet 
into  another  room.  The  library  waiter 
finding  the  ownerless  boots  took  them 
away,  and  the  member  on  his  return 
was  so  greatly  annoyed  that  he  stormed 
at  the  waiter,  speaking  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  waiter's  evidence,  "very 
strong."  Here  again  the  committee,  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  sided  with  the 
waiter.  Every  member  with  the  com- 
monest spark  of  gratitude  and  good 
feeling  will  as  a  rule  side  with  the 
waiter,  who  richly  deserves  Thacke- 
ray's encomiums  as  "the  civiUest,  the 
kindest,  the  patientest  of  men." 

Arthur  Oriffltha. 


A  RAMBLE  IN  THE  ABBUZZI : 

L—SULMONA   MARKET. 


Every  visitor  to  Rome  knows  the 
"models,"  dressed,  or  supposed  to  be 
dressed,  in  the  peasant  costumes  which 
were  once  common  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Nowadays  they  are  little  worn.  How- 
ever, one  morning  in  the  year  1900.  the 
Holy  Year,  I  encountered  near  the 
Piazza  Montanara  a  string  of  pilgrims 
dressed  In  bravery  of  scarlet  and  white 
which  far  outshone  the  eked-out  and 
adapted  fancy  costumes  of  the  models. 
I  demanded  eagerly  whence  these  per- 
sons had  come,  and  was  told,  "From 
the  Abruzzi."  The  Abruzzi  are  not 
very  distant  from  Rome,  but  it  was  not 
till  last  year  that  I  succeeded  in  getting 


there.  1  went  straight  to  Sulmona. 
town  of  the  beautiful  name,  the  birth- 
place of  Ovid  and  consecrated  to  the 
Muses— town  which.  In  the  matter  of 
situation,  can  have  few  rivals.  Italian 
and  medlseval,  it  is  built,  of  course,  on 
a  hill.  Its  immediate  surroundings  are 
steeped  in  green  fertility,  watered  by 
many  streams.  At  a  respectful  dis- 
tance stand  great  mountains,  snow- 
capped in  the  winter.  Most  conspicu- 
ous are  the  Gran  Sasso,  an  angry  preci- 
pice which  hangs  over  Aquila,  and 
great  Maiella,  of  which  we  read  in 
d'Annunzlo's  beautiful  "Flglla  dl 
lorio."      Down  the  valley  rushes  the 
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rlw  Gizio.  N«yer  was  town  so 
wealtliy  in  water  as  fair  Sulmona. 
The  plashing  of  fountains,  the  gurgle  of 
runnels  and  streamlets,  form  the  back- 
ground of  every  other  noise. 

Strapping  peasant  girls  march  all  day 
and  in  every  street  with  huge  copper 
Jars,  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  on 
their  heads.  In  my  inn  water  was  laid 
on  with  a  vengeance.  Taps  dripped  at 
every  hour  of  night  and  day.  Whole 
districts  of  the  house  suggested  nothing 
so  much  as  autumnal  inundations. 

I  arrived  at  Sulmona  on  Friday. 
Saturday  was  market-day  and  I  was 
early  astir.  Can  there  be  a  more  beau- 
tiful market  in  all  beautiful  Italy?  I 
doubt  it. 

The  Piazza  Garibaldi  (alas,  for  the 
modernized  name!)  is  an  immense 
empty  space  surrounded  by  quaint 
houses.  At  one  end  a  broad  stair  leads 
to  the  main  street  Grossing  its  steps 
and  cutting  off  a  comer  of  the  Piazza 
are  the  arches  of  a  ruined  thirteenth- 
century  aqueduct.  Above  the  stair  a 
Romanesque  doorway  once  gave  in- 
gress to  a  church,  now  to  a  meat-mar- 
ket. Effect  of  an  earthquake,  says  the 
omniscient  Baedeker;  but  It  is  the  kind 
of  thing  which  happens  in  this  utilita- 
rian, anti-religious  age.  Peasants  are 
always  to  be  seen  sitting  on  those  broad 
steps  under  the  ruined  arches.  In  the 
market-place  there  are  always  a  few 
little  stalls,  where  patient  saleswomen 
chatter  together  and  are  rejoiced  if  you 
purchase  a  ha'porth  of  grapes  or  a 
penny  jug.  But  on  Saturday  the  whole 
place  is  alive.  The  Piazza  has  become 
a  town  with  streets  edged  by  booths 
and  crowded  by  a  surging  mass  of  per- 
sons and  animals.  I  saw  farmers  and 
laborers,  pedlars  and  costermongers, 
metal-hammerers  and  writers  of  love- 
letters.  I  was  Jostled  by  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  again  by  a  patent-invention 
advertiser.  All  commodities  were  on 
sale,  from  mattresses  to  chickens,  from 
tomatoes    to    sewing-machines,    from 


bound  books  to  scraps  of  rusty  iron  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  square.  All  the  peo- 
ple and  all  the  things  moved  about  in- 
cessantly. The  wares  travelled  round 
upon  trays  on  the  women's  heads,  and 
in  the  trays  were  fruit  and  vegetables, 
lambs  and  turkeys,  umbrellas  and 
pitchforks.  The  seller  calls  her  wares 
in  an  even,  monotonous  voice,  and  is 
ready  at  half  a  wink  to  lay  her  tray 
at  your  feet  and  transfer  all  its  con- 
tents to  your  arms.  I  nearly  bought  a 
five-days  old  kid,  and  I  did  acquire,  out 
of  pure  negligence,  a  lapful  of  hot  and 
greasy  cakes  which  ensured  my  imme- 
diate popularity  in  the  dense  crowd  of 
children  who  formed  my  attentive  and 
inalienable  bodyguard. 

As  for  the  donkeys,  they  walk 
whither  they  will.  They  thrust  soft 
noses  under  your  arm  and  devour  your 
sunshade.  If  they  tread  on  you,  you 
administer  a  shove.  If  you  attempt  a 
photograph,  they  surround  you  in  an 
inquisitive  circle  and  obliterate  the 
view.  I  suppose  the  owners  know 
their  own  beasts  and  occasionally  cast 
an  eye  upon  them;  it  appeared  to  me 
that  if  I  had  been  in  need  of  a  donkey, 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 
Just  to  take  one. 

The  whole  air  is  pervaded  by  cries. 
Wild  birds  are  calling  overhead,  caged 
goldfinches  answer  from  the  houses. 
Unfortunate  cocks,  tied  by  the  legs 
and  fiung  on  a  heap,  feebly  admonish 
their  wives;  the  donkeys  bray  cease- 
lessly with  the  long-drawn  note  which 
is  so  suggestive  of  internal  agony;  the 
turkeys  gobble  and  hiss;  the  children 
yell;  bargainers  quarrel  and  blaspheme, 
shaking  their  fists  in  each  other's  faces, 
thumping  on  the  frail  woodwork  of  the 
stalls,  rolling  the  potatoes  and  pepperoni 
over  the  ground  in  simulated  fury.  A 
man  selling  bolsters  by  auction  rings  a 
bell  uproariously,  calls  the  bidding  in  a 
voice  fit  to  crack  the  heavens,  and  now 
and  then  leaps  high  in  the  air,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  crazy  rostrum. 
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The  Joy  of  Sulmona  market  is  tbat  all 
tbese  people  are  in  costume,  and  really 
no   two  of   them   are   alike.    I   speak 
chiefly  of  the  women;  the  men  are  less 
splendid  than  those  whom  I  saw  later 
at  Isola  Liri.     But  the  women— and  oh, 
such  handsome  women!      So   tall,  so 
haughty— with  the  carriage  of  queens; 
with  the  flashing  eyes,  the  white  teeth, 
the     pillar-like     throats,     the     finely 
moulded  limbs,  which  bespeak  health 
and  purity  of  breed.    I  doubt  if  there 
are  metaphysicians  among  them,  casu- 
ists, or  questioners  looking  before  and 
after,  pining  for  what  Is  not.      Such 
persons  belong  to  cities,  to  progress,  to 
the  divine  discontent  which  mars  and 
m^kes  the  world;  such  persons  have 
muddy  complexions;  and  when  we  give 
up  carrying  water-Jars  on  our  heads 
and  take  to  writing  and  needlework, 
then  we  stoop,  and  grow  myopic,  fiat- 
chested  and  feeble-hearted,  unable  to 
walk  without  staggering,  or  to  shout 
without  growing  hoarse.      Not  so  the 
women  of  Sulmona.    They  are  splendid 
animals;  and,    I  doubt  not,   have  hot 
hearts  and  sharpness  of  intellect  enough 
for  their  daily  needs;  souls,  too,  sufli- 
cient  to  carry  them  to  church  on  Sun- 
days and  to  comfort  and  hearten  them 
when  the  hour  comes  for  leaving  fair 
Sulmona  and  entering  the  dim,   chill 
valley  of  the  great  shadow. 

"Do  the  people  die  often  in  your 
country?*'  one  of  them  asked  me— 
strange,  wistful,  prosaic  question, 
which  yet  had  in  it  the  touch  of  nature 
which   makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Let  me  attempt  a  description  of  a  few 
of  the  dresses. 

There  was  the  girl  from  Pacendro. 
She  wore  a  tovaglia  on  her  head— a 
great  snowy  floating  veil  of  white  linen 
edged  with  lace,  folded  over  the  brow 
and  hanging  loose  behind  —  white 
sleeves  and  a  brilliant  kerchief  tucked 
into  her  dark-blue,  pink-lined  stays, 
which  were  loosely  laced  with  an 
orange  ribbon.    Under  the  kerchief  was 


a  white  chemisette  cut  very  low  at  the 
throat  and  showing  a  gold  necklace. 
Her  skirt  was  russet,  her  apron  blue. 
On  her  head  she  carried  the  usual 
round  wooden  tray  shaped  like  a  sieve, 
bottom  and  walls  tied  together  in  prim- 
itive fashion  with  knotted  leather. 

Another,  from  Introdacqua:  white 
tovaglia,  immense,  and  rising  in  a  point 
above  the  forehead,  crimson  bodice,  red 
sleeves  tied  to  the  bodice  with  ribbon 
bows,  striped  skirt,  white  lace  chemi- 
sette and  coral  necklace.  On  her  arm 
she  bore  a  baby  wrapped  in  scarlet, 
and  she  led  a  little  Cupid  by  the  hand, 
disguised  in  a  long  blue  coat  and  trou- 
sers, a  red  vest  and  a  battered  black 
hat 

But  most  beautiful  by  far  was  the 
old  woman  from  Genzano.  She  was 
thin,  but  not  emaciated.  She  had  thick 
wavy  gray  hair,  clear  dark  skin  and 
very  large,  very  soft  blue  eyes.  She 
wore  a  scarlet  cloth,  called  fascia  trdla, 
over  her  white  tovaglia,  blue  velvet  bod- 
ice and  blue  sleeves,  tied  at  the  shoul- 
der with  knots  of  flame-colored  ribbon. 
She  leaned  eagerly  towards  a  fortune- 
teller, who,  mounted  on  a  throne  with 
a  pack  of  cards,  was  whispering  to  her 
in  the  centre  of  an  inqolsitlye  crowd. 

I  wondered  what  the  gray-haired 
woman  was  learning  from  the  sorcer- 
ess. It  must  have  been  more  than  the 
usual  commonplaces  for  her  children 
and  grandchildren.  It  must  have  been 
something  personal,  I  had  almost  said 
questionable,  to  evoke  that  mystic  look^ 
that  restrained  excitement,  that  half- 
terrifled,  hot  interest  which  showed  in 
the  blue  eyes.  She  moved  away  as  if 
in  a  dream,  her  gaze  on  the  ground,  her 
ears  deafened  to  the  Babel  around. 
She  seated  herself  dully  by  her  little 
stall,  buying  or  selling  no  more.  Her 
face  haunts  me.  She  might  have  been 
a  sibyl  or  a  pythoness;  nay,  a  spirit, 
uusatisfled  and  homeless,  in  that  crowd 
of  bright-faced,  strong-limbed,  good- 
hearted  materialists  and  utilitarians. 
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II.— SCANNO. 


Scanno  was  certainly  tbe  most  inter- 
esting place  I  visited  in  tbe  Abruzzi. 
Others  may  exist  equally  attractive; 
but  limitations  of  time  and  of  weatber, 
of  enterprise  and  of  pence,  prevented 
me  from  discovering  tbem.  I  bad,  bow- 
ever,  learned  from  some  book  or  person 
that  Scanno  bad  fine  scenery.  Vaguely 
I  wandered  forth  into  tbe  wilderness 
for  to  see. 

An  early  train  from  Sulmona  took 
me  to  tbe  wayside  station  of  Anversa. 
There  I  climbed  to  tbe  box-seat  of  a 
crazy  diligence.  It  was  drawn  by  three 
small  black  horses,  their  harness  tied 
together  with  string  and  dotted  here 
and  there  with  odd  little  tufts  of  fur. 
It  took  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get 
the  three  passengers  and  the  half-dozeit) 
post-bags  stowed  away  in  tbe  convey- 
ance. At  last  the  postman-driver 
clambered  to  his  perch,  cracked  bis 
wliip  mightily,  and  we  were  off,  lum- 
bering and  shambling  along  an  excel- 
lent road  constructed  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  Formerly  Scanno  was  connected 
with  tbe  world  only  by  a  mule-path 
skirting  tbe  river  Sagittarlo.  Tbe  post- 
man described  it  as  an  intolerably  dan- 
gerous route,  wandering  among  preci- 
pices, banging  over  the  bottomless 
abyss,  overwhelmed  by  avalanches 
and  Inundations.  E^ren  on  the  new 
road  he  seemed  apprehensive  of  wolves 
and  brigands,  and  carried  a  revolver.  I 
looked  eagerly  for  these  Interesting  en- 
emies; but,  alas!  even  at  Scanno  ad- 
ventures have  become  rare  as  the  visits 
of  angels. 

The  landscape  began  to  be  beautiful 
at  once.  Anversa  tbe  town,  three  miles 
from  its  station— tbe  scene  of  d*Annun- 
zio's  Fiaooola  aotto  il  Moggio—nestXeB  In 
a  nook  of  barren  mountains,  which,  in 
the  morning  light,  show  all  tbe  most 
.  delicate  shades  of  violet  and  blue. 
White  clouds  float  dreamily  about  their 
summits.    Great  Maiella  towers  behind. 


Anversa  itself  is  dark,  irregular,  frown- 
ing, with  walls  and  towers  and  castles 
unchanged  since  the  thirteenth  century. 
Having  delivered  tbe  post-bag— 
clearly  the  great  event  of  tbe  day  at 
Anversa— we  rolled  on  again,  ascend- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Sagittarlo  between 
strange-shaped  perpendicular  moun- 
tains: 

Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  bills  whose 
heads  touch  heaven. 

We  saw  the  village  of  Castro  Valva 
on  tbe  top  of  a  mighty  rock,  approached 
by  a  staircase  up  which  girls  and  el- 
derly women,  all  heavily  burdened, 
were  tripping  lightly  as  things  of  air. 
The  surrounding  desolation  was  ap- 
palling. We  passed  through  gorges 
never  reached  even  by  tbe  midday  sun. 
We  saw  immense  boulders,  detached 
from  the  mountain-tops  and  strewn 
about  tbe  valley  by  some  Titan  band. 
Presently  we  skirted  two  or  three  pools, 
recently  formed,  in  which  a  few  with- 
ered trees  were  rotting.  Then  we  saw 
a  lonely  pilgrimage  church  reached  by 
a  plank  spanning  tbe  Sagittarlo;  and 
tbe  village  of  Villa  Lago,  from  the 
lowest  tier  of  whose  grim  and  window- 
less  houses  a  plumb-line  would  drop 
clean  Into  tbe  river  a  thousand  feet 
below. 

But  at  last  we  reached  the  Lake  of 
Scanno,  a  beautiful  expanse  surrounded 
by  chestnut-trees,  and  merry  with  the 
voices  of  children.  Tbe  spirits  of  the 
little  horses,  of  the  postman,  and  his 
child  lieutenant  visibly  revived.  We 
ascended  for  another  two  miles,  wound 
round  tbe  head  of  the  gorge,  crossed 
tbe  river,  descended  a  little,  and  were 
deposited  at  the  doer  of  a  church.  Be- 
low, on  our  right,  tbe  town  of  Scanno 
crawled  down  the  mountain.  No  other 
road  approaches  it.  On  every  other 
side  it  is   walled,  and  egress  to  the 
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mountain-paths  is  through  mediaeval 
gates. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock.  I  was  hun- 
gry; cold,  too,  for  the  mountain  wind 
blew  fresh.  The  postman  gave  me  a 
child  of  four  as  guide  to  the  one  little 
inn,  and  promised  to  send  a  woman 
presently  with  my  luggage.  Following 
the  babe,  I  dived  down  a  very  steep 
street,  or  rather  stair,  paved  with  the 
most  miry  of  cobbles.  It  was  strangely 
narrow,  and  alarmingly  dark,  bordered 
by  tall  houses  generally  askew,  some- 
times arched  overhead.  Black  openings 
led  to  underground  cellars,  or  showed 
steep  black  stairs  to  courts  or  alleys 
at  a  lower  level.  The  street  was  full 
of  people,  chiefly  women,  all  dressed  in 
the  oddest  clothes-~dark,  missliapen 
creatures,  short,  sturdy,  with  widened 
shoulders,  strangely  abbreviated  skirts, 
immense  rolls  like  sausages  round  the 
hips,  and  very  thick  legs.  On  their 
heads  were  dark,  close-fitting  cloth 
caps  or  turbans.  Sometimes  their 
chins,  and  even  noses,  were  wrapped  in 
woollen  shawls.  Strangest  of  all,  the 
plaits  encircling  the  heads  below  the 
caps  were  scarlet,  emerald,  royal  blue, 
sometimes  white. 

"What  hideosities!"  I  exclaimed  invol- 
untarily; and  presently  was  quite  star- 
tled to  discover  that  the  wearers  of 
this  wondrous  garb  were  most  of  them 
quite  young  girls,  all  very  like  each 
other,  and  of  really  astonishing  loveli- 
ness. Their  features  were  Greek;  their 
long-lashed  eyes,  large  and  sparkling, 
shone  under  clear,  delicately  curved 
eyebrows;  their  full  white  throats  rose 
column-like  from  the  dark  bodices.  All 
faces  wore  a  gentle,  pensive  smile  bent 
welcomlngly  on  the  stranger.  As  for 
the  costume,  I  had  not  been  many  days 
in  Scanno  before  I  became  quite  fond 
of  it.  The  extraordinary  shape,  at  first 
60  repellant,  is  caused  by  dragging  up 
the  very  thick  skirt  through  a  leather 
band  encircling  the  hips,  so  as  to 
shorten  it,  even  to  the  knees,  for  work- 


ing hours.  When  allowed  to  hang  at 
length  in  straight  heavy  folds,  it  is 
stately;  and  the  bodice  is  stately  too, 
perfectly  simple  and  close-fitting,  open 
at  the  throat  and  fastened  with  silver 
buttons.  The  full  sleeves  taper  to  the 
wrist  much  in  the  "leg  of  mutton" 
shape  of  our  grandmothers.  The  tur- 
ban is  not  unbecoming  to  the  fair  ovai 
faces  of  these  beautiful  women.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  say  so  much  for 
the  plaiting  of  the  hair  with  colored 
wool,  or  for  the  hiding  of  the  hands  in 
pouches  of  the  dark  full  aprons. 

The  four-year-old  who  was  my  escort 
through  the  tortuous  and  ever-narrow- 
ing lanes,  drew  up  at  a  house  so  un- 
like anything  I  understood  by  an  inn 
that  I  hesitated  to  enter.  Older  chil- 
dren, however,  encouraged  me;  and  I 
stumbled  up  a  dark  stone  stair,  none 
too  clean,  and  walked  into  a  kitchen, 
where  a  family  were  gathered  round  a 
big  hearth  for  their  dinner.  The 
mother,  a  pleasant-looking  woman,  not 
of  the  Scanno  type,  led  me  to  an  inner 
apartment,  bare  but  dusted,  and  set 
about  preparing  lunch.  Her  six  little 
daughters,  a  kitten,  and  Maddalena  the 
servant,  a  strapping  wench  with  the 
Scanno  face  and  the  Scanno  clothes,  as- 
sisted her.  I  was  fed  simply  but  well; 
then  provided  with  a  bedroom  on  the 
roomy  upper  floor,  to  which  I  had  ac- 
cess by  a  stair  starting  from  my  sit- 
ting-room. The  bedroom  was  airy,  and 
clean  (for  Italy).  From  the  window  I 
looked  out  on  sky  and  mountain.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  old  pictures.  On 
shelves  and  window-ledges  were  Jugs 
of  old  Majolica.  One  was  in  the  form 
of  a  truculent  yellow  and  green  lion. 
The  glare  of  his  eye,  the  bristle  of  his 
tail,  were  horrific.  Instantly  I  resolved 
that  I  would  not  leave  Scanno  without 
this  blatant  beast  Truth  to  tell,  he 
now  sits  on  the  top  of  the  writing-desk 
at  which,  in  London  Town,  I  indite 
these  memoirs. 

A   very  old  woman,   the  postman's 
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mother,  arrived  carrying  my  bag,  and 
laughed  when  I  apologlaed  for  Its 
weight  Her  son  had  described  me  as  a 
brava  $i§mor%  Teiy  rich,  and  a  great 
friend  of  hit,  for  whoee  good  behavior 
he  was  willing  to  stand  surety.  These 
encomlams  led  mine  hostess  to  raise 
her  prices.  She  undertook  to  board 
and  lodge  me  for  four  lire  a  day;  but  I 
learned  later  tliat  my  predecessor,  a 
French  artist,  had  only  paid  three. 

I  spent  a  happy  week  at  Scanno,  and 
should  have  stayed  longer  but  for  an 
unfortunate  break  in  the  weather.  The 
place  and  the  people  were  delightful  to 
me;  nor  was  I  lonely,  for  I  was  at  once 
adopted  into  the  simple  life  of  my 
neighbors.  No  one  stared,  or  cate- 
chised, or  bothered.  The  children  ran 
by  my  side,  neither  begging  nor  crowd- 
ing. The  women  invited  me  into  their 
houses.  The  men  showed  the  paths  and 
sheepfolds,  and  told  me  their  histories. 
I  did  not  always  understand  what  they 
said,  for  few  talk  pure  Italian.  In  this 
respect  I  got  on  better  with  the  chil- 
dren, who  evidently  have  a  good  school- 
master. I  was  quite  nonplussed  one 
day  in  talking  to  a  little  boy,  who  told 
me  his  education  was  finished  at  the 
age  of  ten. 

**WeI],  let  us  see  how  much  you  know. 
For  instance,  can  you  tell  me  where 
England  is?*' 

I  expected  he  would  say  "In  Amer- 
ica*'—the  customary  delusion  in  these 
parts.  But  he  replied,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  **Ehigland  is  an  island 
on  the  northwest  comer  of  Europe,  not 
far  froiu  France.  The  chief  town  is 
London,  on  the  Thames.  In  the  same 
island  are  countries,  called  Scotland 
and  Wales,  and  there  is  another  bad 
Inland  called  Ireland.  All  these  island- 
ers speak  the  same  language  and  have 
the  same  king,  and  they  are  rich,  with 
many  ships  and  manufactures.** 

"Dear  mer*  I  exclaimed,  aghast,  and 
all  the  other  little  boys  applauded. 

"Well,"  said  I,   **now  you    know  so 


much,  wlut  are  yon  going  to  do  next? 
It  seems  a  pity  for  such  learned  boys 
to  have  no  occupation  but  sitting  on  a 
wall  in  the  sunshine  playing  mora* 
What  is  your  work  going  to  beT" 

Alas!  to  this  question  no  answer  was 
forthcoming.  The  boys  and  mfia  of 
Scanno  are  not  very  energetie.  All 
the  hard  work  is  done  by  the  womoi— 
the  strong,  beautiful  girls  in  the  kilted 
skirts  with  the  stout  and  sliapely  limbs. 
The  men  are  dreamy.  They  drive  cat- 
tle, they  lounge  in  little  ollices  and 
shops,  they  deUver  the  letters  and  meet 
the  trains.  The  boys  sit  on  the  wall 
and  play  mora;  they  ask  each  other 
riddles,  watch  the  sun  traversing  the 
heavens,  note  the  shadows  on  tlie 
mountains  and  the  signs  of  the  times. 
One  of  them  made  quite  a  speech  on  the 
Church  and  the  questions  of  local  gov- 
ernment But  their  sisters,  older  or 
younger,  were  much  too  busy  for 
speeches.  They  passed  and  repassed, 
loaded  with  heavy  weights;  they  were 
spinning,  knitting,  carrying  on  business 
at  dye-works  and  weaving-looms.  They 
never  went  by  without  a  smile  and  a 
salutation,  but  they  did  not  converse 
even  with  each  other. 

I  have  heard  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
primitive  people,  this  laying  the  work 
upon  the  woman.  My  hostess  lent  me  a 
great  topographical  book  from  which  i 
learned  that  Scanno  was  discussed  even 
by  Pliny,  and  Is  thought  to  have  been 
peopled  by  Greeks;  tliat  in  the  dialect 
many  purely  Greek  words  occur;  that 
the  customs  and  costumes  of  the  i>eople, 
not  to  mention  their  noses,  find  their 
counterparts  in  some  of  the  Ionic  is- 
lands. The  same  book  says  that  the 
Scannites  are  simple  and  temperate  in 
habit  and  idea,  faithful,  peaceable,  and 
renowned  for  filial  piety,  but  perhaps  a 
little  lazy.  They  always  wear  wool 
(can  Dr.  Jaeger  have  been  a  ScanniteT), 
and  they  never  sit  on  cliairs.  Engage- 
ments last  a  year,  and  weddings  are 
celebrated  Ui  May.     At  the  betrothal 
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feast  the  relatives  on  botb  sides  give 
tlie  bride  rings,  aiid  there  is  symbolic 
eating  of  grapes,  almonds,  und  honey. 
Then  for  the  year  the  affianced  youth 
visits  and  serenades  his  bride-elect.  At 
his  last  visit  he  gives  her  a  gold  piece. 
Then  the  two  mothers  prepare  and  fur- 
nish a  house,  and  the  two  fathers  con- 
vey to  it  the  bridal  bed,  accompanied 
by  a  singing  and  rejoicing  crowd  of 
well-wishers.  After  the  wedding  cere- 
mony each  relative  gives  the  young 
couple  a  coin  marked  with  a  cross. 
This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  business,  and  any  irregularity 
in  the  coin  or  its  presentation  is  a  sure 
harbinger  of  bad  fortune. 

I  was  not  at  Scanno  in  May,  and 
could  not  learn  how  far  this  ancient 
ceremonial  is  still  observed.  The  book 
was  certainly  right  in  saying  that  the 
women,  at  least,  despise  cliairs.  They 
squat  on  the  ground  in  Oriental  fashion. 
Most  curious  was  the  aspect  of  the 
church  one  evening  when  I  turned  into 
it  for  the  Ave  Maria,  It  was  dusk,  of 
course,  and  heavy  rain-clouds  had  ab- 
sorbed the  color  and  the  light  At  the 
altar  the  priest  had  a  few  candles,  but 
the  congregation  sat  in  the  gloom.  No 
matter;  every  one  knew  the  responses, 
and  roared  them  forth  with  such  a  vol- 
ume of  sound  that  I  feared  for  my  tym- 
panum. About  thirty  men  occupied 
benches  in  the  background,  but  there 
were  at  least  a  hundred  women,  all 
dressed  alike,  all  crouching  on  the  floor 
of  the  nave  or  on  the  steps  of  the  side 
chapels,  their  knees  up  to  the  chin, 
their  hands  concealed,  their  heads  bent 
forwards,  their  eyes  following  the 
priest.  The  effect  was  most  strange: 
dark,  shapeless  bundles  here,  there,  and 
everj' where,  lovely  fair  faces  rising 
from  them  like  Aphrodite  from  the  sea. 
Nor  was  the  church  without  beauty,  at 
least  In  that  twilight  hour,  which  soft- 
ened the  whitewash  and  concealed  the 
ravages  and— worse  still— the  repara- 
tions of  time.   The  old  gilding  caught 


the  candle-light,  and  the  sparkles  were 
reflected  from  a  couple  of  antique  con- 
vex mirrors.  The  brilliance  gleamed 
on  a  colored  figure  of  the  Virgin  float- 
ing heavenwards,  it  waked  color  on  the 
altar  embroideries,  it  shone  on  the  sil- 
ver buttons  of  the  women's  dark  bod- 
ices, and  here  and  there  on  some  vivid 
face  bent  forward  in  the  ecstasy  of  de- 
votion. It  was  enchanting— a  little 
heaven  below,  flt  ending  to  the  day's 
long  toil,  emblem  that  these  hard- 
worked  sisters  are  no  mere  beasts  of 
burden,  but  living  souls  in  touch  with 
the  unseen. 

Mine  host  of  the  little  Inn  bears  one 
of  the  great  names  of  Scanno.  The 
chief  street  is  named  after  his  great- 
uncle,  who  was  a  doctor  in  Naples. 
The  grand-nephew  is  quite  simple  and 
unostentatious.  He  works  in  his  gar- 
den on  the  far  side  of  the  Sagittario, 
and  keeps  a  little  shop  in  a  back  street, 
for  which  the  flfteen-year-old  daughter 
bakes  childish  cakes  and  sweetmeats. 
The  guests— if  there  are  any— are  the 
wife's  charge.  I  thought  she  was  per- 
haps a  little  scornful  of  Scanno,  hailing 
herself  from  far  Sulmona.  Her  six 
little  daughters  do  not  follow  the  cus- 
toms of  their  native  place. 

*'What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them?*'  I  asked,  looking  at  the  little 
faces  clustered  round  my  supper  table. 

''Chi  lo  sar  she  answered  with  a 
sigh;  and  pointing  to  Pepina,  the  pretti- 
est, she  added,  '*That  one  would  like  to 
be  a  lady's  maid  and  travel  with  a  for- 
eigner." 

Ah  me!  that's  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge!  Once  let  the  taste  for  adven- 
ture assert  itself,  the  desire  for  change 
and  foreign  parts,  and  Scanno  will  be 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth— at 
least,  the  Scanno  which  we  have  to-day, 
dark,  mysterious,  conservative,  content, 
where  the  men  are  only  shepherds  and 
the  smiling,  strapping  girls  step  forth 
under  heavy  burdens.  How  would  our 
slum-dwellers  like  that  endless  carry- 
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Ingot  water-jara  on  head  or  hip?  Civil- 
ization certainly  spares  us  some  things; 
but  are  we  really  so  much  the  happier 
for  that?  There  are  no  such  gentle 
faces,  no  such  straight  backs,  in  a  Lon- 
don slum  as  here  in  the  perpendicular 
streets,  on  the  dark  stairs  and  in  the 
black  caverns  of  the  Scanno  houses. 
And,  Indeed,  that  aspect  of  gloom  be- 
longs to  the  street  side  of  Scanno  only. 
The  houses  are  built  up  the  face  of  the 
rock,  one  on  top  of  the  other;  but  the 
back  of  each  is  open  to  the  air  of  day, 
to  the  sunshine  and  the  wind.  My  own 
room  in  Signor  Orazio's  tiny  locanda 
faced  the  southland  across  a  few  roofs  at 
a  lower  level  my  eye  travelled  straight 
to  the  allotment  gardens,  to  the  moun- 
tains and  the  clouds.  There  is  merit  in 
these  hill-top  habitations,  more  than 
mere  safety  from  climbing  enemies, 
self-sufficiency,  and  splendid  isolation. 
But  it  is  not  the  modem  way,  and  the 
new  houses  even  in  Scanno,  the  School 
and  the  MunioifHo  and  the  Post  Office, 
are  all  on  the  highroad,  where  the 
strong  stream  of  the  Sagittario  is  use- 
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ful  for  the  installation  of  electric  light 
I  see  the  doom  of  Scanno  written  in 
fiery  letters  across  the  sky,  above  her 
towers  and  her  walls.  The  shouts  of 
Progress  will  reach  her  ear,  the  boys 
now  playing  mora  on  the  parapet  will 
emigrate  to  America,  the  girls  will  be 
travelling  lady's  maids;  bagmen  will 
come  with  French  hats,  and  the  women 
will  lay  aside  their  turbans  and  their 
silver  buttons,  lose  their  noble  carriage, 
and  grow  like  everybody  else  in  a  dull 
provincial  town.  A  hundred  years 
hence,  one  fancies,  there  will  be  no 
pleasure  in  travelling,  because  the 
whole  world  from  John  o*Groats  to 
Timbuctoo  will  be  all  alike. 

'Tis  a  foolish  and  a  timid  fancy!  Sur. 
prises  are  sure  to  come,  and  if  we  can- 
not conceive  their  Whence,  their 
Wherefore,  and  their  How,  that  is  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  surprises.  A  hun- 
dred years  hence  there  will  be  plenty  to 
see  and  to  wonder  at  But  Scanno  will 
not  be  there  as  she  is  to-day.  If  you 
are  wise,  you  will  visit  her  before  the 
change. 

Helen  H,  Colvill, 


THE  MILLS  OF  JUSTICE. 


A  young  sailor,  John  Gibson  by  name, 
stood  in  the  dock  of  the  Old  Bailey 
charged  with  murder  on  the  high  seas, 
and  the  Jury  had  just  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty.  The  evidence  for  the 
Grown,  as  the  prosecuting  counsel 
pointed  out,  was  purely  circumstantial; 
but,  as  he  had  also  remarked,  if  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  was  always  to 
be  held  insufficient,  how  many  guilty 
men  would  escape  the  reward  of  their 
wrong-doing.  After  a  long  and  careful 
trial,  therefore,  it  had  been  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury 
that  one  night,  when  his  ship  was  near- 
ing  home,  John  Gibson  had  deliberately 
hurled    overboard    a    shipmate,    one 


James  Lale,  whereby  the  said  shipmate 
was  drowned.  The  evidence  which  had 
gone  against  Gibson  more  than  the  rest 
was  that  of  two  of  his  fellow-sailors, 
who  in  a  dull  way,  without  malice 
against  the  prisoner,  but  with  little 
comprehension  of  the  importance  of 
their  evidence,  had  borne  witness  as 
to  a  quarrel  between  Gibson  and  Lale 
the  day  before  the  murder,  during 
which  Gibson  said  Lale  would  never 
be  safe  till  he  was  in  Davy  Joneses 
locker. 

Gibson  was  a  boy  of  nineteen,  straight 
and  good-looking,  and  altogether  a  per- 
son to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures.   Lale,  from  all  accounts 
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seemed  to  have  been  a  rather  wortiiless 
creature,  about  fifty  years  old,  harm- 
less enough,  but  possessed  of  no  quali- 
ties which  made  him  very  vehement 
friends.  The  sailors,  who  were  dazzled 
by  a  court  of  Justice,  gave  their  evi- 
dence as  fairly  as  their  intelligence  en- 
abled them,  and  the  captaih,  who  testi- 
fied to  Gibson's  excellence  as  a  seaman, 
sealed  the  boy's  fate  when  he  explained 
his  reasons  for  putting  Gibson  under 
arrest.  He  evidently  had  no  doubt  as 
to  the  prisoner's  guilt,  though  he  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  fuss  the  court 
was  making  about  it 

**Lale  was  not  of  much  consequence," 
he  explained  to  the  Judge. 

"He  was  a  living  soul,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship. 

So  Gibson  was  found  guilty,  with  a 
strong  recommendation  to  mercy  on 
account  of  his  youth,  the  latter  part  of 
the  verdict  causing  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  to  smile  bitterly,  for  he  knew 
the  Judge,  and  he  knew  how  little  at- 
tention he  paid  to  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

His  Lordship  had  only  lately  been 
raised  to  the  Bench,  but  had  already 
shown  that,  although  he  prated  a  good 
deal  about  the  mercy  of  God,  he  did 
not  think  It  was  a  quality  which 
should  be  exercised  by  man.  On  the 
present  occasion,  in  sentencing  the 
young  sailor  to  death,  he  told  him  to 
expect  no  mercy  from  man,  and  to  en- 
tertain no  hope  of  reprieve,  but  he 
urged  him  to  try  to  obtain  from  man's 
Creator  what  man  refused  him,  and 
so  to  make  sure  of  life  eternal  in  ex- 
change for  the  temporal  existence 
which  was  to  be  cut  short  so  suddenly. 

The  boy  In  the  dock  heard  the  sen- 
tence quietly,  not  much  surprised,  only 
a  little  confused  in  his  head.  The  only 
sorrow  and  indignation  he  felt  was 
against  his  captain.  He  could  not  feel 
anger  at  the  law,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
simply  a  hideous  and  cruel  net  which 
was  thrown  over  the  heads  of  unfortu- 


nate beings;  the  Judge  he  looked  upon 
not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  claw  of  some  un- 
shapely  monster  within  whose  reach  he 
had  been  thrown.  So  he  turned  round 
and  walked  quietly  down  the  steps  to 
the  cells,  much  as  a  fiy  shuts  Its  eyes 
(let  us  hope)  when  the  spider  begins  to 
wrap  it  in  Its  noisome  colls. 

Gibson  was  not  a  clever  boy;  his  life 
had  been  a  rough  and  simple  one;  but 
he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  when 
a  man,  without  money  and  with  hum- 
ble relations.  Is  Judged  by  the  law  to 
have  done  wrong,  whether  he  has  or 
not,  he  has  got  to  bear  it,— and  grin  if 
he  can.  Hanging  indeed  seemed  to  him 
rather  dreadful,  and  no  one  wants  to 
die  at  nineteen;  but  he  would  not 
have  minded  being  hanged  so  very 
much  if  he  was  to  get  the  Victorian 
Gross  for  It,— only  he  knew  .that  he 
would  not 

If  Gibson  was  a  little  downcast  at 
the  result  of  the  trial  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  to  be  hanged  in  a 
month,  the  newspapers  were  delighted. 
Several  of  the  dally  papers  had  lead- 
ing articles  congratulating  the  public 
on  the  verdict,  and  one  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  Gibson  had  been. ac- 
quitted no  one  would  have  dared  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  Of  course,  the  usual 
paper,  in  its  usual  contradictory  way, 
pretended  to  see  a  possible  miscarriage 
of  Justice,  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
convicting  on  purely  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  commented  on  the  harsh 
summing-up  of  the  Judge.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  days  after  the  verdict 
the  ordinary  papers  gave  dramatic  ac- 
counts of  murders  on  the  high  seas* 
while  the  contradictory  paper  gave  in- 
stances of  notorious  miscarriages  of 
Justice. 

However,  the  afTair  was  soon  alto- 
gether forgotten,  and  young  Gibson  was 
left  alone  in  his  cell,  waiting  quietly 
for  death,  and  trying  in  an  awkward 
way  to  comfort  his  poor  lltUe 
mother    who    took    the    afTair    most 
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eztrayagantly  to  heart.*  To  bear  bar 
talk  and  see  ber  distress  one  would 
bave  tbongbt  tbat  tbe  world  and  its 
laws  bad  been  made  to  pivot  ronnd  ber 
son.  'Bren  wltb  tbe  most  tremendous 
events  ia  tbe  air,  sucb  as  a  serious  com- 
plication wltb  a  foreign  Power,  wblcb 
mlgbt  involve  tbousands  of  lives  and 
mllllonB  of  money,  tbls  bumble  little 
woman  tbougbt  of  notbing  but  a  sailor, 
boy;  Just  one  among— of  wbom  England 
bas  as  we  know— so  many. 

But  suddenly  tbe  public  interest  In 
Jobn  Gibson  was  revived.  It  was  about 
four  days  before  tbe  date  bxed  for  bis 
execution.  Tbe  papers  bad  Just  printed 
a  small  paragraph  (of  tbe  size  and  type 
wblcb  served  to  record  tbe  fact  tbat 
Lady  So-and-So  bad  returned  to  town 
from  tbe  Riviera  and  taken  up  ber  resi- 
dence in  Belgravla)  announcing  tbat 
"Tbe  execution  of  Gibson,  tbe  bigb-sea 
murderer,  bad  been  fixed  for  Tuesday 
next,  and  would  take  place  at  nine 
o*clock  precisely";  some  of  tbe  more 
fashionable  papers  went  so  far  as  to 
add  tbat  '^Billlngton  would  be  tbe  ex- 
ecutioner." 

Alas  for  human  arrangements!  The 
next  announcement  tbat  tbe  papers 
made  with  regard  to  Gibson  was  tbat 
he  was  ill.  Tbe  evening  prints  pro- 
claimed in  large  letters  tbat  be  was 
very  ill,  and  tbe  public  began  to  get 
seriously  concerned.  However,  tbe 
papers  at  first  took  an  optimistic  view. 
One  said  tbat  no  doubt  tbe  indisposi- 
tion would  prove  to  be  of  a  trifling 
character,  and  was  due  to  tbe  strain  lat- 
terly  put  upon  bis  nerves.  Another 
expressed  its  conviction  tbat  Gibson's 
illness  was  merely  a  temporary  one, 
and  ''hoped  tbat  be  would  be  all  right 
on  the  day.**  Another,  a  model  of  pro- 
priety, said  tbat  ''for  the  sake  of  the 
public  morals  and  the  safety  of  the 
community,  we  must  hope  against 
hope  tbat  Tuesday's  ceremony  may 
take  place." 

But   when    Tuesday    morning   came 


and  John  Gibson  ought  to  bave  risen 
with  tbe  lark,  dressed  himself,  and 
stepped  out  to  be  banged,  tbe  unfortu- 
nate fellow  was  unable  to  put  bis  foot 
to  tbe  ground.  He  whose  thoughts 
should  tbat  morning  bave  been  fixed 
on  tbe  solemnities  of  death,  was  prat- 
tling deliriously  about  bis  early  clilld- 
hood  and  bis  adventures  at  sea. 

Billlngton,  tbe  executioner,  who  bad 
fully  expected  to  be  sitting  down  to 
lunch  with  tbe  satisfactory  feeling  of 
having  done  a  good  morning's  work, 
was  wandering  about  disconsolately, 
with  a  kind  of  empty  feeling,  and 
vaguely  calling  to  mind  tbe  words 
about  "Satan  flnding  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do." 

But  certain  it  was  that  it  would  be 
long  before  Gibson  would  be  In  a  fit 
state  of  health  to  be  hanged,  for  tbe 
doctor  bad  diagnosed  typhoid  fever. 
He  added  also  that  no  doubt  it  had  been 
contracted  in  tbe  insanitary  building 
of  tbe  Old  Bailey. 

Then  commenced  one  of  those  discus- 
sions in  tbe  newspapers  wblcb  make 
honest  people  regret  tbe  advance  of 
education.  Tbe  papers  themselves  be- 
gan and  encouraged  the  correspondence 
by  violent  articles  proclaiming  against 
tbe  crying  scandal  which  Londoners 
suffer  in  their  midst  In  the  largest 
city  in  tbe  world,  reputed  also  to  be  the 
richest  and  tbe  most  wicked,  which 
produced  criminals  second  to  none,  they 
apparently  could  not  afTord  a  better 
place  in  which  to  try  ofTenders  against 
tbe  laws  than  an  Insanitary,  old-fash- 
ioned hole.  For  long  this  had  been 
pointed  out,  but  notbing  bad  been  done. 
Time  after  time  fever  bad  stalked 
round  the  gloomy  court  claiming  a  vic- 
tim. Sometimes  It  was  a  Judge,  some- 
times a  Juryman,  sometimes  an  ob- 
scure member  of  the  bar,  or  even  a 
well-known  advocate;  sometimes  it 
picked  out  a  solicitor  or  his  clerk,  some, 
times  a  member  of  tbe  curious  public; 
it  bad  even  been  known  to  select  one 
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of  the  jurors  in  waiting.  And  now 
the  inevitable  had  happened;  it  had 
attacked  a  man  in  the  dock,  and  not  a 
mere  person  sentenced  to  three  months' 
hard  labor,  but  a  murderer  lying  un- 
der sentence  of  death.  Perhaps  now 
at  last  the  public  would  rise  in  their 
might  and  insist  that  London  should 
have  a  criminal  court  befitting  its  size 
and  morals. 

As  the  news  of  Gibson*s  illness  grew 
more  and  more  serious,  letters  and  lead- 
ing articles  on  the  subject  filled  the 
columns  of  the  papers.  A  question  as 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Old 
Bailey  was  put  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  one  of  the  Irish  Members 
said  that  it  was  only  another  example 
of  British  hypocrisy  to  hide  away  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  In  a  little  back 
street,  just  to  make  foreigners  believe 
that  there  was  no  crime  in  the  country. 

Gibson  became  a  public  hero;  one  al- 
most expected  prayers  to  be  offered  for 
his  recovery;  many  people  left  cards  at 
the  prison  where  the  precious  life  was 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Business 
men  laid  odds  on  the  result  of  the  ill- 
ness, and  unbusinesslike  business  men 
took  them.  For  a  few  days  everybody 
shared  Gibson's  fever;  they  all  caught 
It,  and  took  part  in  his  delirium. 

The  headlines  in  the  papers  showed 
the  hold  the  subject  had  on  the  public. 
OiJbson  Gone,  Gibson  a  ShaOe  Better,  The 
Passing  of  Oibaon,  Trembling  in  the  Bal- 
ance, Still  Life  Still  Hopa,  and  so  forth. 
The  letters  also  bore  witness  to  the 
concern  of  all  classes.  One  warm- 
hearted Englishwoman  wrote  to  The 
Daily  Gale  (a  paper  which  was  always 
trying  to  raise  the  wind  by  making 
storms  in  teacups)  asking  whether  Eng- 
land was  at  last  roused  from  its  leth- 
argy; was  it  possible  that  In  a  Christian 
country  so  promising  a  young  life 
should  be  snatched  from  the  gallows  by 
a  fever-ridden  dock? 

Only  in  one  small  cottage  in  Bermond- 
sey  did  a  poor  widow  cry,  and  pray 


that  her  boy  might  never  awake  to  con- 
sciousness and  sorrow. 

The  one  bright  spot  at  this  dark 
time  was  the  devotion  of  the  prison  doc- 
tor. Never  for  once,  while  the  life  of 
his  patient  was  hovering  near  the  val- 
ley, did  that  devoted  man  leave  the 
bedside,  save  at  the  most  urgent  sum- 
mons. Indeed  It  may  be  mentioned 
jn  confidence,  and  not  for  the  purposes 
of  a  newspaper  controversy,  that  the 
health  of  the  other  prisoners  was  some- 
what neglected.  Day  and  night  he 
watched  by  that  bedside;  he  even  took 
notes  of  Gibson's  ravings,  and  sent  on 
the  assertions  of  Innocence  which  fell 
from  the  fevered  lips  to  the  judge  who 
had  sentenced  the  boy.  That  Impartial 
man,  who  was  strong  enough  to  read 
the  papers  without  being  Influenced  by 
them,  sent  back  a  polite  note  to  the  doc- 
tor, remarking  that  he  would  be  the  last 
person  to  take  advantage  of  a  delirious 
man's  ravings;  he  was  never  Influenced 
by  any  statement  which  was  not  made 
on  oath.  He  also  highly  commended 
the  doctor's  devotion  to  the  patient,  and 
expressed  a  hope,  under  Providence,* 
for  Gibson's  recovery. 

At  last  came  the  happy  day  when 
Gibson,  to  the  delight  of  the  world  and 
the  joy  of  the  entire  Press,  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger.  The  doctor 
had  Indeed,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase 
in  connection  with  one  under  sentence 
to  be  hanged,  pulled  him  through. 
Naturally  Gibson  was  weak  and  ill 
yet,  but  the  tide  had  turned.  The 
youthful  blood  came  surging  up, 
cleansed  and  refreshed;  and,  as  was 
natural,  the  public  forgot  both  Gibson 
and  also  their  plans  for  building  a  new 
Old  Bailey. 

In  due  time  Gibson,  convalescent, 
was  sent  to  one  of  our  brightest  and 
most  cheerful  country  prisons,  there  to 
grow  strong  and  well  and  flll  his  weak- 
ened body  with  God's  blessed  son  and 
air.  Under  the  genial  Influences  of  a 
healthy   and  quiet  prison  the  sailor- 
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boy  soon  regained  his  strengtb.  His 
blue  eyes  grew  bright  and  clear  again; 
his  young  limbs  were  full  of  joyful  ac- 
tivity. Had  his  convalescence  lasted 
a  little  longer  he  would  have  been 
twenty  In  three  weeks. 

But  one  glad  day  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  in  perfect  health  once  more,  and 
his  execution  was  duly  fixed  for  the 
following  Tuesday. 

The  poor  mother  cried  a  little,— most 
of  her  tears  had  been  used  up;  even  the 
bank  of  crying  will  not  stand  against 
too  long  a  run— when  she  found  that 
her  boy  was  to  die  the  day  before  his 
birthday,  a  day  she  had  always  spent 
with  him  when  he  was  on  shore,  and 
thinking  about  him  when  he  was  at 
sea.  The  newspapers  merely  an- 
nounced that  ''Gibson,  the  high-sea 
murderer,  who  had  recently  been  com- 
pletely restored  to  health,  was  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  Tuesday  next  at  nine  in  the 
morning.'' 

On  the  very  Tuesday  morning  on 
which  John  Gibson  was  to  be  hanged, 
an  early  train  was  dragging  its  dreary 
way  from  Harwich  to  London.  Most 
of  the  carriages,  it  is  nice  for  unselhsh 
people  to  know,  were  empty,  but  in 
one  third-class  compartment  sat  two 
travellers.  One  was  a  gentlemanlike 
sort  of  person,  evidently  a  substantial 
Harwich  tradesman,  who  had  provided 
himself  with  various  newspapers  and 
illustrated  magazines;  the  other  was  a 
sailor  who  had  provided  himself  with 
nothing  at  all. 

The  train  was  one  of  those  which  are 
called  express,  not  because  they  travel 
fast,  but  because  they  do  not  stop  at 
many  stations.  If  it  had  gone  faster 
and  stopped  longer,  or  more  fre- 
quently, at  stations,  the  journey  would 
have  been  a  pleasanter  one.  As  It  was, 
the  progress  towards  London  was  very 
tedious  indeed,  and  before  they  had 
gone  very  far,  the  tradesman,  who 
liked   to  do  little  kindnesses  to  other 


people,  having  looked  through  one  of  his 
newspapers  to  make  sure  there  was 
nothing  interesting  in  it,  handed  it  to 
the  sailor. 

•*No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  man; 
*'l  don't  read  the  papers.'* 

With  an  effort  the  tradesman  handed 
over  one  of  his  illustrated  magazines 
with  a  remark  that  the  pictures  might 
amuse  the  man. 

"1  don't  like  pictures,"  said  the  sailor. 

What  did  the  sailor  like?  He  neither 
looked  out  of  the  window  nor  went  to 
sleep,  but  sat  with  his  eyes  open^  doing 
nothing,  seeing  nothing,  thinking  noth- 
ing. 

After  his  rebuflT  the  other  man  very 
naturally  gave  up  any  further  advance 
to  the  sailor.  But  as  the  train  drew 
nearer  London  they  got  into  a  thick  fog 
and  the  pace  became  slower  than  walk- 
ing, almost  marking  time.  The  trades- 
man, who  had  read  all  his  papers  and 
could  not  see  out  of  the  window,  turned 
again  to  the  only  other  object  of  dis- 
traction, the  sailor.  "What  time  are 
we  due  in  London,  sir?'*  he  asked. 

"Half-past  eight,'*  said  the  sailor. 

**We  shall  be  late,  I  fear.** 

The  tradesman's  fear  seemed  likely 
to  be  realized,  for  at  that  moment  the 
train  stopped  altogether,  and  the  rest 
of  its  journey  to  London  was  accom- 
plished by  a  series  of  little  jerks. 

"I  see  you're  a  sailor,"  persisted  the 
man. 

"Ay." 

**They*re  hanging  one  of  your  profes- 
sion in  London  this  morning.*' 

"Ay?" 

"And  hard  luck  it  is.  If  any  one  ever 
had  hard  lines  its  John  Gibson.** 

For  the  first  time  the  old  sailor  be- 
trayed some  interest. 

"John  Gibson,  a  sailor?"  he  said; 
"what  ship  might  he  belong  to,  and 
what  age  might  he  be?" 

"Well,  all  the  papers  have  been  talk- 
ing enough  about  him,"  said  the  trades- 
man.    He  himself  had  written  several 
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letters  at  the  time  of  the  excitement 
and  signed  liis  name. 

'1  don't  read  the  papers,"  said  the 
sailor;  *'and  I've  only  just  been  landed 
in  this  country.  I've  been  roaming 
about  in  a  foreign  ship  these  last 
months." 

*'John  Gilmon's  nineteen,  he  was  on 
the  Saucy  Lass,  and  they're  hanging 
him  this  morning." 

"Poor  little  Johnny  Gibson,"  said 
the  sailor;  "so  they're  hanging  him. 
Well,  it's  a  rum  world." 

"Did  you  know  tiim?"  asked  the 
tradesman. 

"I  did,"  said  the  sailor,  "seeing  that 
he  was  standing  by  me  when  I  fell 
overboard,  apologizing  as  nice  as  might 
be  for  a  little  bit  of  a  tiCT  we'd  had  the 
day  before." 

"What,"  shouted  the  tradesman  ex- 
citedly, "you're  not  James  LaleY" 

*I  am,  though,"  said  the  sailor;  "and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  how  you 
guessed   it" 

"But,  man,  they're  hanging  Gibson 
for  having  murdered  you!" 

"Rather  previous  of  them,"  said  the 
old  salt  with  a  humorous  smile,  "seeing 
I'm  here  talking  to  you  about  my  ship- 
mate. And  a  dear  little  chap  he  was. 
So  they're  hanging  him,  and  for  mur- 
dering me  too.  Well,  I  never  under- 
stood the  law  and  I  never  shail." 

But  the  tradesman  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  fore- 
head. "You  don't  understand,"  he 
cried.  "I'm  not  Joking,— God  forbid!— 
Gibson  is  to  be  hanged  at  nine  this 
morning  for  murdering  you.  You  don't 
want  to  cause  his  death?" 

"Hold  hard,"  said  the  sailor  good- 
humoredly;  "I  must  argue  with  you 
there.  I  couldn't  cause  poor  Johnny's 
death.  I  didn't  mean  to  fall  overboard, 
you  can  lay  your  last  shirt.  And  if 
other  folks  say  he  murdered  me,— well, 
they're  liars,  but  don't  blame  me." 

"But  we  must  telegraph  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  dash  to  Newgate,"  said  the 
tradesman. 

MaoiniUaa'9  MagaxiDe. 
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'Not  much  dashing  in  tliis  fog,"  re- 
turned the  sailor. 

"The  train's  stopping  again;  we  shall 
be  late,  and  I've  forgotten  to  bring  my 
watch.  Have  you  got  one?"  The 
tradesman  looked  at  Lale  with  a  kind 
of  horror. 

"Not  now,  sir,"  said  the  man;  "I 
swopped  mine  with  poor  Johnny  for  a 
knife." 

"How  can  you  sit  there,  knowing 
what's  going  to  happen?" 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  do  much  good 
walking  about  in  this  cabin.  Johnny's 
in  a  tight  place  with  the  landsharks  I 
admit,  but  a  sailor's  life  is  full  of  dan- 
gers, as  you've  heard,  no  doubt  It's 
hard  luck  on  him  if  he  has  to  slip  his 
cable  at  nineteen,  but  fate's  fate." 

"And  to  think  that  we  should  have 
been  in  London  by  now  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  fog!  This  la  the  worst 
line  in  England.  Damn  the  fog!"  and 
the  tradesman  mopped  his  forehead. 

"Fogs  was  always  dangerous  to 
sailors,"  remarked  Lale. 

But  the  most  terrible  journey  comes 
to  an  end  at  last,  and  as  the  train  drew 
in  to  the  platform  the  tradesman 
grasped  the  sailor  by  the  hand  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  carriage  up  the 
platform  within  sight  of  the  clock.  Its 
pale  face  seen  through  the  fog  told 
them  that  it  was  ten  minutes  past  nine. 

"Is  the  station-clock  right?"  gasped 
the  tradesman  to  a  passing  ticket-col- 
lector. 

**Three  minutes  slow,  sir,  by  Green- 
wich time,"  said  the  official. 

The  tradesman  looked  at  the  sailor 
who  was  watching  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  slight  but  not  unkindly  curi- 
osity. "I  don't  fancy  we  need  bother," 
said  the  man  quietly.  "They're  pretty 
punctual  at  Newgate,  I  expect" 

"Brandy,"  said  the  tradesman 
hoarsely,  as  he  staggered  towards  the 
refreshment-room,  "brandy,  for  God's 
sake!" 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  join  you," 
said  the  sailor;  "it's  a  nippy  morning." 

Reginald  Turner. 
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THE  BAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA.* 


Americans,  who  have  invented  the 
most  vivid  slang  in  the  world,  know 
the  value  of  occasional  recourse  to  un- 
derstatement This  may  be  satirical, 
or  it  may  seem  to  English  ears  more  of 
an  understatement  than  it  really  is  be- 
cause words  are  used  in  their  older  and 
unimpaired  sense.  Thus  "a  sick  man*' 
may  be  a  man  dangerously  ill;  and  ''a 
bad  man''  is  the  accepted  phrase  in  the 
West  for  the  most  dangerous  kind  ot 
assassin  America  has  produced.  This 
book  is  a  collection  of  short  biographies 
of  some  of  the  most  notorious  scoun- 
drels who  lived  "out  West"  when  the 
West  was  more  lawless  than  any  part 
of  the  globe  inhabited  by  men  who 
ought  to  have  been  civilized.  The  great 
merit  of  the  collection  is  that  it  tries  to 
be  historically  exact.  We  confess  that 
if  the  author  were  guilty  of  any  postur- 
ing—of a  kind  of  swashbuckling  senti- 
ment, compounded  of  frothy  writing 
and  loose  history,  in  favor  of  men  who 
died  "with  their  boots  on,"  as  the 
American  plirase  is— we  should  have 
no  use  for  his  book.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  that  kind  of  thing,  not  only 
in  America  but  in  England,  among  men 
who  have  never  been  in  circumstances 
that  compelled  them  to  keep  a  hand 
near  their  revolver,  who  never  had  oc- 
casion to  "go  after  their  gun,"  as  they 
say  in  America.  The  explanation  of  it 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  a  sort  of  re- 
volt against  the  unromantlc  security  of 
our  civilization,  which,  after  all,  they 
could  easily  escape  from  (with  the 
goodwill  of  us  all)  if  they  cared  to  get 
on  familiar  terms  with  danger  by  other 
means  than  pen  and  paper.  We  men- 
tion this  manner  only  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  describe  Mr.  Hough's  book  by 

•  "The  story  of  the  Outlaw:  a  Study  of  the 
Western  Desperado/*  By  Bmerson  Hough. 
New  York:  The  Outing  Publishing  Company. 


saying  that  he  almost  wholly  avoids  it. 
If  writers  could  be  persuaded  to  under- 
stand it,  crimes  as  daring  and  rutliless 
as  those  related  in  this  book  lose  some 
of  their  power  to  impress  by  every  de- 
parture from  literal  statement.  As  it 
is,  this  book  has  given  us  shocks  and 
thrills  of  no  ordinary  calibre.  If  there 
are  still  people  stupid  enough  to  keep 
children  quiet  by  frightening  them,  this 
is  the  kind  of  lK>ok  which  would  serve 
their  purpose.  To  think  that  a  man 
like  Murrell  or  Boone  Helm  or  Billy 
the  Kid  was  after  you  would  be  a  per- 
petual nightmare. 

Rascality  is  not  a  province  in  which 
any  nation  need  wish  to  compete  with 
any  other,  but  honesty  compels  us  to 
say  that  Mr.  Hough  claims  too  much 
for  his  desperadoes.  England  had 
something  very  like  them  in  her  gentle- 
men of  the  road,  and  Australia  with 
her  "bushrangers"  came  nearer  still  to 
the  type.  The  present  writer  remem- 
bers examining  the  armor  made  of  sec- 
tions of  large  iron  pipes  which  was 
worn  by  Kelly,  the  famous  bushranger; 
the  headpiece  was  a  simple  iron  cylin- 
der with  an  improvised  visor,  and 
he  wondered  at  the  time  whether 
this  was  not  the  most  perfect  sym- 
bol of  outlawry  which  the  world 
could  show.  "Rol.  Boldrewod's"  story, 
Robbery  under  Arms,  owes  its  great  suc- 
cess, to  our  thinking,  not  to  any  literary 
merit,  but  to  the  wisdom  which  led  the 
author  virtually  to  transcribe  Austra- 
lian Blue-books  on  bushranging.  The 
conditions  under  which  civilization 
struggled  to  assert  itself  in  the  West 
of  America  are  sufficiently  defined  in 
the  following  passage:— 

Turn  the  white  man  loose  in  a  land 
free  of  restraint— such  as  was  always 
that  Golden  Fleece  land,  vague,  shift- 
ing and  transitory,  known  as  the  Amer- 
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lean  West— and  he  simply  reverts  to  the 
ways  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  forests. 
The  civilized  empire  of  the  West  has 
grown  In  spite  of  this,  because  of  that 
other  strange  germ,  the  love  of  law,  an- 
ciently implanted  in  the  soul  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  That  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  bad  man  and 
the  good  man  who  went  out  after  him 
was  frequently  demonstrated  In  the 
early  roaring  days  of  the  West.  The 
religion  of  progress  and  civilization 
meant  very  little  to  the  Western  town 
marshal,  who  sometimes,  or  often,  was 
a  peace  officer  chiefly  because  he  was 
u  good  fighting  man. 

The  bad  man  of  the  genuine  sort, 
says  Mr.  Hough,  rarely  looked  the  part. 
The  long-haired  blusterer,  adorned  with 
a  dialect  that  never  was  spoken,  serves 
very  well  in  fiction  about  the  West,  but 
lie  is  not  the  real  bad  man.  Billy  the 
Kid  was  outwardly  a  smiling-faced, 
amiable  boy,  and  he  had  killed  twenty- 
two  men  before  he  himself  was  twenty- 
one.  At  that  age  he  was  shot  dead  by 
the  famous  peace  officer,  Pat  Garrett, 
who  twenty  years  later  has  received 
some  of  the  rewards  he  deserved  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Ollluger,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  still  remembered  in  the  West 
as  the  doubtful  type  with  which  pic- 
tures have  made  us  familiar.  He 
stepped  over  the  narrow  margin  which 
divided  the  bad  men  who  were  against 
the  law  from  the  bad  men  who  were 
nominally  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
law,  and  he  acted  as  a  peace  officer:— 

He  wore  his  hair  long  and  affected 
the  ultra- Western  dress,  which  to-day 
is  despised  in  the  West.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  few  men  at  that  time— 
twenty-five  years  ago— who  carried  a 
knife  at  his  belt  When  he  was  in 
such  a  town  as  Las  Vegas  or  Santa  F6, 
he  delighted  to  put  on  a  buckskin  shirt, 
spread  his  hair  out  on  his  shoulders, 
and  to  walk  through  the  streets,  pick- 
ing his  teeth  with  his  knife,  or  once  In 
a  while  throwing  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  stick  up  in  a  tree  or  a  board. 
He  presented  an  eye-filling  spectacle, 


and  was  indeed  the  ideal  imitation  bad 
man. 

We  must  give  here  Garret's  own  de- 
scription of  how  he  shot  Billy  the 
Kid:- 

The  Kid  stepped  up  to  the  bedside 
and  laid  his  left  hand  on  the  bed  and 
bent  over  Maxwell.  He  saw  me  sit- 
ting there  in  the  half  darkness,  but  did 
not  recognize  me,  as  I  was  sitting 
down.  My  height  would  have  betrayed 
me  had  I  be^i  standing.  *'Pete,  Quien 
esr*  he  asked  in  a  low  tone  of  voice; 
and  he  half  motioned  toward  me  with 
his  six-shooter.  That  was  when  I 
looked  across  into  eternity.  It  wasn't 
far  to  go.  That  was  exactly  how  the 
thing  was.  I  gave  neither  Maxwell 
nor  the  Kid  time  for  anjrthing  farther. 
There  flashed  over  my  mind  at  once 
one  thought,  and  it  was  that  I  had  to 
shoot  and  shoot  at  once,  and  that  my 
shot  must  go  to  the  mark  the  first  time. 
I  knew  the  Kid  would  kill  me  in  a 
flash  if  I  did  not  kill  him.  Just  as  he 
spoke  and  motioned  toward  me,  1 
dropped  over  to  the  left  and  rather 
down,  going  after  my  gun  with  my 
right  hand  as  I  did  so.  As  I  fired,  the 
Kid  dropped  back.  I  had  caught  him 
Just  about  the  heart  His  pistol,  al- 
ready pointed  toward  m^,  went  off  as 
he  fell,  but  he  fired  hl^.  As  I  sprang 
up,  I  fired  once  more,  but  did  not  hit 
him,  and  did  not  need  to,  for  he  was 
dead.  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  knew 
who  it  was  that  killed  him. 


'^ 


The  most  ambitious  of  the  bad  men 
was  John  A.  MurrelL  Although  he 
transcends  the  type  of  -his  kind,  we 
must  briefiy  take  him  as  an  example, 
because  as  a  figure  in  the  early  history 
of  the  West  he  cannot  be  neglected.  In 
another  walk  of  life  he  would  have 
been  great  He  had  some  personal 
'"magnetism,"  he  had  patience,  and  he 
was  an  artist  in  his  devUlsh  adapta- 
bility. At  one  time  he  pretended  to  be 
a  Methodist  and  went  about  preaching, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  making  converts; 
at  another  he  was  the  prop  and  stay  for 
three  months  of  an  old  Roman  Catholic 
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gentleman,  attending  all  the  services  of 
his  church,  and  being  devout  and  strict 
in  the  performance  of  the  most  minute 
ceremonial;  at  another  he  practised  as 
a  doctor;  and  yet  all  the  time  he  was 
murdering  lonely  travellers  and  horse- 
stealing and  slave-stealing  in  the  other 
manifestation  of  his  dual  personality. 
He  never  robbed  without  killing.  He 
thought  a  man  who  did  so  a  fool.  Ue 
organized  a  loosely  knit  baud  of  rob- 
bers some  two  thoi!ksand  strong,  and  the 
most  trusted  and  skilful  of  them  were 
known  as  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Mystic  Clan.  It  has  been  said  that 
men  of  good  position  belonged  to  the 
Clan,  and  passed  their  whole  lives  with- 
out being  suspected.  The  last  genera- 
tion used  to  be  startled  occasionally 
by  rumors  that  some  respectable  pillar 
of  the  Republic  had  confessed  on  his 
deathbed  that  he  used  to  be  a  member 
of  Murrell's  gang.  We  share  the  re- 
serve with  which  Mr.  Hough  writes  of 
these  stories,  but  the  fact  that  they 
existed  at  all  shows  the  widespread 
character  of  Murrell's  organization. 
Murrell's  chief  scheme  was  for  a  rising 
of  the  whole  black  population  on 
Christmas  night,  1835.  All  the  whites 
were  to  be  killed,  and  the  blacks  (so 
they  were  told),  headed  by  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  Mystic  Clan,  were  to 
enter  into  free  enjoyment  of  the  riches 
of  the  land.  The  plot  was  divulged  by 
the  spy  Virgil  A.  Stewart,  whom  Mur- 
rell  had  trusted  and  admitted  to  the 
Grand  Council. 

In  a  lesser  degree  there  is  a  repetition 
in  the  United  States  to-day  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  scoundrels.  The 
agents  of  the  law  are  unequal  to  their 
task  chiefly  because  they  are  unwilling. 
It  was  the  determination  to  have  more 
protection  than  the  law  provided  which 
caused  the  formation  of  the  *' Vigi- 
lantes" of  California.  The  men  who 
refused  to  suflTer  from  the  anarchy  of 
the  gold-rush  banded  themselves  to- 
gether and'  took  over  the  responsibility 
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of  administering  the  law.  They  were 
thus  iu  the  peculiar  position  of  stand- 
ing for  the  law  against  the  law.  They 
had  their  own  miniature  army,  and  the 
law,  having  failed  to  upset  their  irreg- 
ular but  fairly  wholesome  administra- 
tion, left  them  alone.  When  the  need 
for  exceptional  measures  was  past  the 
Vigilantes  laid  down  their  office  and 
the  law  resumed  its  sway.  The  inter- 
esting point  about  this  singular  aflTair 
is  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  precedent 
and  sanction  for  Lynch-law.  We  think 
the  services  of  the  Vigilantes  were 
probably  necessary  at  their  time  and 
place;  but  when  Mr.  Hough  uses  them 
as  an  exact  analogy  for  Lynch-law, 
which  he  extols,  we  can  only  say  that 
he  writes  nonsense.  Lynch-law,  as  at 
present  understood,  is  an  instrument  al- 
most entirely  directed  against  the  ne- 
groes; it  is  a  negation  of  law,  because 
it  dispenses  with  proper  trial;  and  even 
if  it  did  not,  it  would  still  be  infamous, 
because  it  makes  one  law  for  the  white 
and  another  for  the  black.  Mr.  Hough's 
philosophizing  is  the  weak  part  of  his 
book. 

We  liave  not  space  to  write  of  Plum- 
mer,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
Sheriff,  a  cultivated  man,  and  a  mur- 
dering brigand,— another  extraordinary 
example  of  dual  personality.  The  most 
valuable  chapter  in  the  book  is  that 
on  the  Lincoln  County  War,  to  the  his- 
tory of  which  Mr.  Hough  adds  many 
new  facts.  It  was  a  war  of  families 
about  their  cattle  rights.  No  Border 
feud  ever  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
casualties.  It  may  be  said  that  ven- 
dettas have  had  much  higher  percen- 
tages; but  vendettas  are  private,  and 
this  astonishing  affair  involved  troops 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  General 
Lew  Wallace,  and  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  seems  almost 
too  perverse  to  be  true  that  a  well- 
meaning  Englishman,  Tunstall,  and  a 
delicate,  dreamy,  mild-mannered  Amerl- 
can  lawyer,  McSween,  who  happened  to 
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put  their  money  into  cattle,  shouid  have 
found  themselves  most  unwillingly 
among  the  nominal  leaders  of  this 
bloody  war  in  which  the  pace  was 
forced  by  bad  men!  Both  were  killed,— 
rather,  we  should  say,  murdered. 

When  bad  men  were  at  last  cornered 
and  faced  the  "drop,"  they  did  not  al- 
ways display  the  same  fortitude  as  in 
their  careers.  One  begins  to  see  that 
the  brigand  is  served  by  his  audacity 
for  some  purposes  and  not  for  others. 
It  is  something  of  an  accident,  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  kindest  explana- 

Tbe  Spectator. 


tion  of  an  abnormal  phenomenon. 
Some,  however,  were  fearlees  all 
through,  and  jumped  from  the  box  with 
as  much  bravado  as  ever  a  criminal 
from  the  cart  at  Tyburn.  "Gentlemen." 
said  Georeg  Shears  to  his  executioners, 
who  had  put  him  on  a  ladder  Instead  of 
the  usual  box,  "I  am  not  used  to  this 
business,  never  having  been  hung  be- 
fore. Shall  I  Jump  off  or  slide  off?'' 
"Jump,  of  course,"  they  said.  "Ail 
right,"  said  he.  "Grood-bye!"  and  he 
sprang  oflT  with  unconcern. 


THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  AIR. 


In  these  days  when  the  talk  if  not  the 
actuality  of  human  flight  is  in  the  air, 
it  is  interesting  to  look  back  at  some 
of  the  earlier  attempts  of  man  to  emu- 
late the  bird.  The  classic  myth  of 
Daedalus  and  his  son  Icarus  shows 
that  the  problem  occupied  the  minds  of 
the  ancients.  We  ask,  in  fact,  is  the 
story  merely  a  myth?  May  It  by  any 
possibility  be  a  reflection  of  the  fact 
that  man  in  early  times  really  acquired 
the  art  of  flying?  There  Is  no  shadow 
without  a  substance,  and  the  myth  is 
often  the  shadow  of  a  fact.  The  myth 
of  Daedalus  indeed  must  be  the  shadow 
of  same  fact;  there  is  the  possibility  that 
it  may  be  the  projection  on  a  later  age 
of  the  earlier  triumph  of  man  over  the 
air.  Yet  no  Egyptian  papyrus  or  As- 
syrian brick  cylinder  records  it;  It  Is  not 
figured  in  the  picture  writings  of  the  an- 
cieut  Mexicans,  nor  scratched  on  bone 
or  horn  by  the  cave-dwellers;  no  Chi- 
nese claimant  has  yet  come  forward  to 
prove  that  his  countrymen  had  Invented 
flying  machines  while  yet  the  now  civil- 
ized nations  of  Europe  had  not  emerged 
from  barbarism;  all  history,  in  fact, 
when  interrogated  on  this  point  pre- 
serves a  stony  and  sphinx-like  silence. 

"With    me    your    leader,"    says   the 


mythic  pioneer  of  artlflclal  flight  to  his 
son  Icarus,  "take  your  way"— if c  duce, 
carpe  viam.  And  so  he  calls  down  the 
ages  to  the  would-be  birds  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  offering  to  show  them  how  to 
accomplish  their  wish.  Is  there,  then, 
anything  to  be  learned  by  present-day 
imvigators  of  the  air  from  the  work  of 
Daedalus  of  old?  According  to  the 
story,  Daedalus  made  for  himself  wings 
like  those  of  a  bird,  and  there  are  many 
In  modern  times  who  have  thought  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  imi- 
tating as  closely  as  possible  the  fowls 
of  the  air.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
aerial  navigation  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  pathway  to  success  lies  rather  In 
the  attainment  of  lighter  and  more 
powerful  motors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  an  Italian  alchemist  who  had 
come  to  Scotland  and  been  made  Abbot 
of  Tungland  in  Galloway  made  him- 
self wings  of  the  feathers  of  various 
birds.  He  started  from  the  walls  of 
Stirling  Castle  to  fly  to  France.  The 
wings  failed  him,  however,  and  he  fell, 
breaking  his  thigh  bone.  The  enter- 
prising Abbot  explained  his  failure  as 
doe  to  a  wrong  choice  of  feathers,     in 
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his  wings  were  some  feathers  of  tlie 
common  fowl,  and  their  altiDlty  for 
tlieir  native  dunghill  dragged  him 
down;  had  they  been  entirely  of 
eagles'  feathers  these  wonld  have  kept 
him  aloft  We  do  not  learn,  however, 
that  another  attempt  was  made  with 
wings  of  eagle-feathers  alone.  And 
while  Daedalus  safely  soared  over  the 
ocean  himself,  his  sou  fell  into  the  sea, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  was 
drowned.  The  prospect  of  man  ever 
l>eing  able  to  fly  with  wings  like  those 
of  a  bird  is  not  very  bright. 

About  the  year  1784  the  subject  of 
aerial  navigation  was  occupying  a 
prominent  place  in  the  public  mind, 
and  Horace  Walpole  discourses  about 
the  ways  and  doings  of  the  **airgo- 
nauts,"  as  he  calls  them,  in  a  pleasant 
and  gossipy  way.  One  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  art,  the  Frenchman  Jean  Pierre 
Blanchard,  had  just  made  his  first  as- 
cent from  Paris  in  a  balloon.  Blanch- 
ard seems  also  to  have  intended  to  at- 
tempt actual  flying,  for  he  took  up 
with  him  wings  and  a  rudder.  These, 
however,  he  found  useless.  Later  he 
crossed  the  Channel  to  England  in  bis 
aerial  vessel.  "You  see,"  writes  Wal- 
pole, in  allusion  to  these  events,  ''the 
airgonauts  have  passed  the  Rubicon. 
By  their  own  accounts  they  were  ex- 
actly birds;  they  flew  through  the  air, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree;  some  pas- 
sengers climbed  up  and  took  them  in 
their  nest*'  He  opines,  as  indeed  some 
have  opined  lately,  that  difficulties  will 
arise  for  the  Customs  House  ofiicials 
when  we  all  become  birds:  ''The  smug- 
glers I  suppose,  will  be  the  first  to  im- 
prove upon  the  plan.** 

The  idea  of  an  aerial  voyage  to  Paris 
appeals  to  Walpole's  fancy:  "if  there 
Is  no  air-sickness,  and  I  were  to  go  to 
Paris  again,  I  would  prefer  a  balloon 
to  the  packet-boat,  and  had  as  lief  roost 
in  an  oak  as  sleep  in  a  French  inn, 
though  I  were  to  caw  for  my  breakfast 
like  the  young  ravens.*'    After  watch- 


iug  the  descent  of  a  balloon,  he  amuses 
liimself  by  meditating  on  the  future  of 
''airgonation.**  He  sees  it  gradually 
perfected,  displacing  navigation  and 
lianishing  ships  to  the  limbo  of  things 
forgotten.  Flourishing  seaports  become 
**deserted  villages'*  as  flying  becomes 
more  and  more  common.  Salisbury 
Plain,  Newmarket  Heath,  and  all  the 
Downs,  except  the  Downs  where  ships 
had  been  wont  to  anchor,  become  dock- 
yards for  aerial  vessels.  He  further 
imagines  a  new  Shipping  Oazeite  in 
which  the  news  would  be  of  the  follow- 
ing nature:  **The  good  balloon,  Daed^ 
lus.  Captain  W^lngate,  will  fly  in  a  few 
days  for  China;  he  will  stop  at  the  Mon- 
ument  to  take  in  passengers.**  "Foun- 
dered in  a  hurricane,  the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise, from  Mount  Ararat."  Again  in 
his  **mind*s  eye"  Walpole  sees  the  rival 
airgonauts,  Blanchard  and  Lunardi.  en- 
gaged in  an  air-flght  in  the  clouds  like 
a  stork  and  a  kite.  The  breaking  up  of 
roads  as  now  useless,  and  a  conse- 
quent great  increase  in  the  land  avail- 
able for  tillage,  follows  the  further  de- 
velopment of  flying. 

A  hundred  years  earlier  Bishop  Wll- 
kins  had  written  on  the  art  of  flying  In 
his  Mathematical  Magic,  and  he  was  also 
the  advocate  of  a  "universal  language." 
And  this  latter  Walpole  opined  was  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  want  of  an  in- 
terpreter when  the  development  of  the 
art  of  flying  had  carried  him  to  the 
moon!  At  the  present  day  the  labors 
of  M.  Santos  Dumont  and  the  Wright 
brothers,  combined  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Esperanto,  may  ser^'e  a  like 
useful  end.  The  need  of  a  universal 
language,  indeed,  will  be  more  and 
more  emphasized  as  the  practice  of  fly- 
ing increases.  In  the  near  future  it 
may  be  possible  to  pay  flying  visits  to 
all  the  countries  in  Europe  in  the  course 
of  a  summer  holiday!  In  the  above 
Mathematical  Magic  Bishop  Wilkins  re- 
lates several  cases,  none  of  them  per- 
haps very  well  authenticated,  of  sue- 
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\  cessful  flight  A  monk  named  Eremus, 
for  example,  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
time  is  said  to  hare  flown  by  means  of 
wings  from  the  top  of  a  tower  for  a  dis. 
tance  of  over  a  furlong.     Another  bold 

The  Outlook. 


spirit  is  recorded  to  have  flown  from 
the  top  of  St.  Mark's  steeple,  Venice. 
Bishop  Wilkins  also  quotes  Busbequius 
to  the  effect  that  the  Turks  made  sim- 
ilar attempts  in  Constantinople. 
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**We  shan't  have  room  for  it,"  1  said, 

**But  it  will  look  very  well,"  said  my 
wife.  "Thirty-six  volumes  in  that 
handsome  red  binding  would  set  off  any 
library." 

"There  isn't  a  spare  foot  of  room 
now,"  I  insisted. 

"But  we  always  meant  to  clear  away 
some  of  the  rubbishy  books." 

'*There  are  no  rubbishy  books. 
That's  why  we've  never  cleared  any- 
thing away.  Besides,  I'm  not  sure  i 
care  for  every  little  word  the  great 
man  has  written." 

"Every  little  word,"  said  my  wife  se- 
verely—"every  little  word  written  by  a 
man  of  genius  ought  to  be  preserved." 

"So  it  will  be,"  I  said,  "by  those  who 
print  this  edition  and  those  who  buy 
it;  but  that's  no  reason  for  my  buying 
it." 

"That's  flippant,"  said  my  wife,  "and 
silly." 

"Of  course,  if  you  begin  to  be  abu- 
sive  " 

"How  like  a  man!"  said  my  wife. 
"When  he's  beaten  in  argument"— she 
pronounced  these  words  very  impres- 
sively—"he  always  says  he's  being 
abused." 

•'Thirty-six  fat  volumes,"  said  1. 

"But  only  a  pound  apiece." 

'•That's  thirty-six  pounds,"  I  said, 
"and  for  thirty-six  pounds  we  could 
go  to  the  seaside." 

'•But  we  shall  get  one  volume  a 
month,  and  that  spreads  it  over  three 
years.     Once  a  month  for  three  years 


a  genius  will  visit  us,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he*ll  stay  with  us  for  ever." 

"But  you'll  get  tired  of  him.  When 
the  three  years  are  over  you'll  store 
him  away  in  an  attic.  You'll  never 
look  at  him.  He'll  get  covered  with 
dust  I  don't  like  geniuses  when 
they're  covered  with  dust.  I*m  not 
sure  I  like  them  when  they're  quite 
tidy." 

"That"  said  my  wife,  "is  absurd.  I 
shall  fill  up  the  form." 

"Thirty-six  pounds,"  I  pleaded. 

"I've  filled  it  up  with  your  name,"  she 
said. 

"Forgery,"  I  hinted. 

"You  should  have  thought  of  that" 
she  retorted,  "when  you  married  me. 
*With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  en- 
dow'—you  can't  deny  it" 

"But  I  didn't  mean  it  It  was  durease. 
Besides,  there's  another  bit  about  obey- 
ing." 

"Fiddlesticks,"  said  she.  "I've  put  a 
stamp  on  it,  and  I'm  going  to  post  it  at 
once." 

And  she  did. 

All  this  happened  two  years  and  a 
half  ago.  Summer  is  now  approaching 
for  the  third  time,  and  through  all  the 
changing  seasons,  month  by  month, 
with  the  impressiveness  and  regularity 
of  one  of  nature's  immutable  ordi- 
nances, the  stout  red  volumes  have 
made  their  formidable  appearances. 
Thirty  of  them  stand  in  a  thick  red 
line  on  the  loaded  shelves.  On  a  rough 
calculation  there  are  more  than  seven 
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feet  of  them—and  there  are  six  more 
Tolumes  to  come. 

Now,  to  bny  a  book  casually,  to  buy 
thirty  books  at  odd  times  and  without 
previous  arrangement,  these  are  easy 
and  light-hearted  things  that  any  man 
may  do  without  impairing  the  springs 
of  his  strength  or  adding  a  single  gray 
hair  to  his  head.  But  to  be  under  a 
permanent  irrevocable  contract  to  pur- 
chase a  certain  sort  of  book  once  in 
every  month,  to  take  delivery  of  it  and 
to  pay  for  it,  saps  the  vitality  of  tho 
most  vigorous  being  that  ever  trod  ii 
country  road.  To  know  that  at  some 
time  within  the  first  week  of  every 
month  a  heavy  postal  parcel  will  be 
dumped  down  as  if  by  magic  on  the 
hall  table  and  will  lie  there  pleading  to 
have  its  string  cut  and  its  brown-paper 
unfolded— there's  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  experience  to  compete  with 
that  as  a  shatterer  of  nerves  and  a  de- 
Punch. 


stroyer  of  happiness.  While  the  par- 
cel lies  thus  my  wife  avoids  my  eye.  I 
believe  she  goes  down  in  the  dead  hours 
of  the  night  to  open  it  and  stow  it  away. 
She  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  she  had  told  me  how  it  would  be, 
adding  that  she  had  long  since  realized 
how  useless  it  was  to  dissuade  a  wilful 
man  from  any  purpose  he  had  set  his 
mind  on.  The  thirty-six-volumed  gen- 
ius who  was  to  have  been  a  j6y  to  us 
has  brought  us  a  curse.  We  have  never 
dared  to  read  him  in  his  new  edition. 
Last  night  I  caught  my  wife  with  a 
thin  and  handy  volume  in  her  hand. 
It  belonged  to  an  earlier  edition  of  our 
destroying  genius.  When  she  saw  that 
I  had  observed  her  she  had  the  grace 
to  look  uncomfortable  and  to  lay  the 
book  down  under  the  concealment  of  an 
illustrated  paper.  And  there  are  six 
more  volumes  still  to  come. 
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Of  the  making  of  nature-books  of  the 
feebly  sentimental  kind  there  appears 
to  be  no  end,  but  if  the  study  thereof 
result  in  much  weariness  to  the  public 
mind,  the  public  has  only  itself  to 
blame.  The  remedy,  or  rather  the  pre- 
vention, lies  in  its  own  hand.  Though 
a  short-sighted  legislature  has  failed  to 
set  any  limit  to  the  publication  of  these 
green-boarded  volumes  of  ill-digested 
odds  and  ends,  there  is  happily  no  law 
to  compel  their  persual  by  the  man  in 
the  street.  Only  upon  the  unlucky  re- 
viewer has  this  irritating  necessity 
been  laid;  and  it  is  small  wonder  if, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  such  low 
diet,  bis  old  faith  in  the  saving  grace 
of  green  leaves  vanishes,  and  he  finds 
himself  actually  revelling  in  bis  work-a- 
day  smoke  and  paving-stones,  and  the 
reek  and  roar  of  London's  busy  streets. 


In  the  days  before  Richard  JeCferies 
set  the  familiar  things  of  the  country- 
side to  his  own  inimitable  music,  the 
year's  output  of  natural-history  books 
could  safely  be  placed  in  one  category. 
It  was  the  era  of  the  scientific  botanist, 
when  a  hedgerow  blossom,  however 
beautiful,  was  merely  an  umbelliferum 
or  dicotyledon,  or  some  equally  out- 
rageous, dispiriting  thing;  and  the  love, 
liness  of  a  kingfisher,  as  he  glittered 
down  stream  like  a  fiying  fragment  of 
rainbow,  was  of  less  importance  than 
the  strict  ascertainment  of  his  scientific 
name.  But,  for  good  or  for  evil,  Jef- 
feries  changed  all  that  Now  the  na- 
ture-writer has  thrown  away  his  blue 
spectacles  and  taken  unto  himself  Par- 
nassian wings.  And  whereas  formerly 
it  was  impossible  to  write  of  field  or 
woodland  life  unequipped  by  at  least  a 
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smattering  of  gardeuei'*s  Latiu,  now 
any  suburban  poeticule  with  an  itch 
for  country  loafing  can  lift  his  scrannel 
pipe  at  the  odd  street  comers  in  news- 
paper-town, or  air  his  motley  ignorance 
between  covers  of  green  art-linen,  gen- 
erally at  his  own  expense. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  ordinary  na- 
ture-article in  the  daily  Press  with 
which  we  have  our  present  quarrel. 
Editors,  at  least  those  of  the  more  im- 
portant journals,  have  of  late  years  be- 
come both  wiser  and  warier,  and  it  is 
seldom  nowadays  that  these  meretri- 
cious gentry  get  past  the  careful  watch 
set  at  the  redactorial  gate.  There  is 
no  doubt,  also,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
genuine  publishing  trade  presents  an 
equally  impassable  barrier  to  these 
singers  of  sick  fancies  about  dande- 
lions, and  newts,  and  such  small  deer. 
It  is  the  private  publisher,  the  man  of 
mammoth  printing  bills  and  micro- 
scopic sales  department,  who  is  alike 
the  joy  of  the  pseudo-poet-naturalist 
and  the  chief  support  of  the  remainder- 
dealer.  Turning  over  a  heap  of  these 
derelicts,  these  still-bom  children  of 
the  literary  shipyards,  one  is  struck  at 
first  glance  by  their  prevailing  insensi- 
tiveness,  their  self-complacency,  and 
their  utter  superficiality  of  vision  amid 
wild  natural  things.  But  what  chiefly 
impresses  the  town-sick  looker-on  at 
this  exasperating  game  is  the  constant 
straining  after  a  human  interest  on 
every  page.  Either  writer  or  reader, 
or  both,  are  being  eternally  dragged  by 
neck  and  heels  through  every  daisy- 
field  or  briar-patch  that  lies  in  the 
way.  It  was  a  favorite  doctrine  with 
Jefferies  that  no  unity  or  sympathy 
was  discoverable  between  man  and 
wild-nature— from  nature*s  standpoint 
He  constantly  taught  that  the  life  of 
the  field  and  the  forest  went  on  irre- 
spective of,  and  often  antagonistic  to, 
the  human  life  that  traversed  it  at 
every  step.  Man  was  the  hopeless 
lover,  nature  the  indifferent,  the  uncon- 


scious fair..  It  is  true  Jefferies  contin- 
ually went  back  from  this  position,  and 
imported  the  jarring  human  note  into 
much  of  his  finest  work,  but  his  most 
ardent  admirer  must  concede  that  the 
work  was  all  the  worse  for  it  Yet 
Jefferies'  human  interest  was  always 
reverent  and  unassuming,  if  a  trifle  in- 
nocent; while  that  of  the  great  tribe  of 
fantastic  dullards  hobbling  slip-shod  in 
his  train  has  an  insufferable '  air  of 
patronage  and  self-importance.  In  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  same  picture 
is  continually  and  inevitably  risings 
that  of  the  lord  of  creation,  with  long 
hair  and  a  note-book,  throned  on  the 
wild-thyme  bank,  and  receiving  in  turn 
and  at  his  own  majestic  pleasure  the 
homage  of  the  birds  and  flowers  and 
creeping  things  and  the  deep  obeisance 
of  the  forest  trees;  while,  in  a  respect- 
fully distant  circle  without,  the  little 
hills  hop  their  delightful  appreciation, 
and  from  afar  the  great  mountains  bow 
their  acknowledgments  of  his  gracious 
presence. 

Londoners  have  long  been  accredited 
with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  this 
kind  of  philandering,  and,  no  doubt,  it 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  imagine  the  jaded 
city  worker,  cooped  up  all  day  long  in 
his  stuffy  office,  refreshing  himself  at 
eventide  with  a  story  of  blue  hills  and 
country  breeezs,  unattainable  in  Brix- 
ton or  Shepherd's  Bush.  There  is  lit- 
tle question  that  any  book  on  the  free 
natural  life  of  field  and  hedgerow— an 
eamest  record  of  things  seen  and  of 
thoughts  arising  spontaneously  out  of 
a  loving  study  of  the  great  primseval 
underflow  of  creation— must  always  be 
like  a  cup  of  water  in  the  desert  to  the 
enforced  dweller  in  the  town.  It  is 
very  high  and  worthy  art  indeed  to 
bring  the  delectable  mountains  in  fancy 
to  poor  Pilgrim,  stuck  for  the  time  be- 
ing in  his  slough  of  bricks  and  mortar 
in  default  of  fifty  shiUings  a  week. 
But,  unluckily  for  the  city  worker,  the 
otherwise  adverse  conditions  of  his  life 
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tend  to  breed  in  bim  an  amazing  in- 
tuition for  tbe  verities— at  least,  in  re- 
gard to  tbis  kind  of  literature;  and  it 
Is  mucb  to  be  questioned  if  tbe  expo- 
nents  of  tbe  new  natural  bistory  bave 
any  following  at  all  In  tbe  towns. 
Tbey  bave  been  found  out  long  ago. 
Tbe  fleeting  twenty  minutes  in  tbe 
train,  and  tbe  quiet  fireside  evenings 
are  too  precious  to  be  frittered  away 
on  sucb  an  obvious  counterfeit.  Tbe 
first  taste  reveals  its  true  qualitj*;  it  is 
sawdust,  dyed,  it  is  true,  in  various 
ricb  and  appetizing  colors,  but  sawdust 
nevertbeless. 

Perbaps— and,  be  it  said,  wltb  sincere 
condolences  to  tbe  few  brilliant  excep- 
tions—it is  tbe  parson  amidst  wild  na- 
ture wbo  presents  to  tbe  latter-day  re- 
viewer of  country  books  tbe  most  dis- 
quieting spectacle  of  all.  Tbe  uneccle- 
siastic  sentimentalist  is  an  incongruous 
figure  enougb  in  a  woodland  glade  of 
primroses,  yet  at  least  be  comes  sound- 
ing a  paean  tbat  is  frankly  based  upon 
tbe  scenes  about  bim.    But  tbe  clerical 
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wanderer  in  tbe  wilderness  seems  never 
to  stir  abroad  witbout  taking  witb  bim 
bis  entire  professional  equipment 
And  bere  w^e  tread  on  tbe  fringe  of  a 
ratber  delicate  matter.  A  certain  mon- 
umental work  on  omitbology,  consist- 
ing of  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  of  tbe 
greatest  interest  and  value,  is  rendered 
practically  useless  to  tbe  busy  student, 
solely  because  its  reverend  autbor  feels 
bimself  constrained  to  lay  down  bis 
pen  in  tbe  middle  of  almost  every  para- 
grapb,  and  lift  bands  in  fervent  tbauk- 
fulness  for  tbe  wbole  creation  gener- 
ally, and  in  particular  for  wbatever 
fowl  of  tbe  air  be  bappens  to  be  de- 
scribing. And  tbe  poet-naturalist-par- 
son bas  tbe  same  unbappy  knack  of 
counterpolnting  tbe  all-sufficient  music 
of  tbe  open  air  witb  tbe  tbudding  mel- 
ody of  tbe  cburcb  organ.  We  cannot 
belp  tbe  inclination  to  pray,  like  tbe 
old  Frencb  courtier,  tbat  tbe  proposi- 
tion in  tbeology  may  not  bavjp  tbe  efl^ect 
of  killing  tbe  king. 

I 
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Plant-Breeding,"  by  Prof.  Hugo  de 
Vrles,  is  a  review  of  tbe  experiments  of 
Mr.  Lutber  Burbank  and  Dr.  Hjalmar 
Nilsson  and  is  intended  for  botanists 
and  tbose  interested  in  botany  ratber 
tban  for  tbe  farmer  or  tbe  amateur, 
but  it  includes  many  interesting  de- 
scriptions and  comparisons  and  parts  of 
it  may  be  read  witb  pleasure  by  any 
one  wbose  attention  bas  been  attracted 
by  recent  magazine  articles  on  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  work.  Its  pictures  are  cblefly 
scientific,  but  among  tbem  are  a  few 
sbowing  tbe  products  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
sldll  and  portraits  of  bim  and  of  Dr. 
Nilsson.  Students  of  tbe  Darwinian 
theories  will  bere  find  tbe  latest  word 


on  one  bra  neb  of  tbeir  subject.    Open 
Court  Publisbing  Co. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tressider  Sbepard's  "Run- 
ning Horse  Inn-*  is  a  story  of  rural 
England  at  tbe  unbappy  moment  wben 
tbe  glow  of  tbe  contest  witb  Napo- 
leon bad  departed  and  tbe  refreshment 
of  peace  bad  not  yet  been  felt;  tbe  days 
when  tbe  drain  of  death,  duties  and 
taxation  bad  not  ceased,  yet  there  was 
no  certainty  anywhere  except  In  the 
minds  of  tbose  who  despaired.  Two 
brothers,  sons  of  an  innkeeper,  the 
wife  of  one  of  them,  and  her  father,  a 
man  of  good  family  deeply  angered  by 
her  marriage,  divide  the  action  of  the 
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story  among  them.  The  soldier  brother 
returns  from  the  wars  the  very  morn- 
ing of  his  brother's  wedding  to  the  girl 
whom  he  has  regarded  as  his  own 
sweetheart,  but  the  bridegroom  is  un- 
conscious of  the  position  and  urges  him 
to  remain  in  his  old  home.  Little  by 
little,  the  soldier  yields  to  his  affection 
for  his  sister-in-law,  and,  fancying  that 
she  is  unhappy,  begs  her  to  elope  with 
him.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
inn  ceases  to  prosper,  and  foreclosure 
impends  over  both  brothers  and  the 
tale  moves  swiftly  to  the  final  tragedy. 
The  book  is  admirably  written  and  Its 
quiet  excellence  should  make  it  a  favor- 
ite for  many  seasons  to  come.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

In     Edwin    Asa     Dix's     "Prophet's 
Landing"    (Charles    Scribner's    Sons), 
the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  certain 
processes  of  combination  and  high  fi- 
nance to  business  as  carried  on  in  a 
small  town.    The  central  figure  in  the 
story  is  *a  village  merchant  with  un- 
usual initiative  who  adds  department 
after  department  to  his  store,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  to  more  hum- 
ble  competitors;   becomes   in   a  small 
way  a  railway  promoter;  uses  his  se- 
cret information  to  buy  up  land;  gets 
special  rates  on  his  freight;  and  ma- 
nipulates the  stock  of  a  small  local  rail- 
road   after   the   most  approved   Wall- 
street  methods.    The  story  is  told  with 
simplicity  and  directness;  but  the  char- 
acters and  even  the  slender  love  story 
which  runs  through  the  book  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  author's  main  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  essential  selfishness 
of  the  processes  described.     At  points, 
there  is  a  confusion  of  standards,  prac- 
tises which  are  quite  legitimate  being 
classed   with  those  which  are  clearly 
wrong;  and  there  is  now  and  then  a 
touch  of  the  melodramatic,  as  when  a 
stroke  of  lightning  during  a  December 
thunder  storm  destroys  the  new  house 
which    the    successful    speculator   has 


built  at  the  cost  of  the  ruin  of  the  con- 
tractor. But  it  was  a  happy  thought 
to  cause  the  young  son  of  the  ruthless 
capitalist  to  bring  his  father  to  repent- 
ance by  reproducing  his  qualities  in 
miniature. 

Edinburgh,  both  the  Old  Town,  "mine 
own  romantic,"  and  the  New,  so  com- 
pletely   belongs  to  Scott  that  one  can 
hardly  see  why  "Edinburgh  under  Sir 
Walter  Scott"  has  waited  so  long  for 
Mr.  W.  T.  Fyfe  to  write  it.     Perhaps 
the  reason  may  be  that  every  Scott- 
lover  has  a  similar  work  In  his  imagi- 
nation and  wanders  happily  through 
the  ancient  burgh,  in  fancy  following 
the  kindly  ghost  of  the  Great  Unknown, 
but  there  are  few  who  will  not  find  Mr. 
Fyfe  a  welcome  companion  in  such  a 
pilgrimage.     He   has    used    not   only 
Scott  and  Lockhart,  but  many  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Shirra  in  turning  the 
stones  of  the  streets  into  bread  for  the 
imagination,  and  Edinburgh  looms  be- 
fore the  inward  eye  as  a  realm  of  such 
originality    and    individuality    as    the 
three  kingdoms  could  not  equal.     What 
with  the  real  persons,  the  extraordi- 
nary dignitaries  of  bench,  and  bar,  and 
session,  and  the  equally  real  companies 
from  the  Minstrelsy,  and  the  novels, 
the  half  real  and  half  imaginary  beings 
who  flock  from  the  house  of  Ambrose, 
and  from  the  abode  of  the  Blue  and 
Yellow,  Edinburgh  is  as  populous  as 
Pekin.    Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  who  has  given 
the  book  a  wisely  appreciative  intro- 
duction, says  that  even  those  who  read 
the  "Letters"  and  the  "Journals"  once 
a  year  may  learn  something  from  the 
work,  and  this  is  true,  but  even  greater 
is  its  value  to  those  to  whom  it  intro- 
duces Scott,  and  at  once  compels  them 
to  perceive  his  sovereignty.    Lockhart 
himself  is  not  so  good  a  herald,  not  so 
clear  voiced  in  proclaiming  the  great 
deeds  of  the  monarch  of  the  pen  and 
the  permanence  of  his  glory.      B.  P.. 
Dutton  &  Co. 


